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outlet  o!  Lake   Champ!  .     . 

tributary    of    the     Saint     Lawrence 

River.      It   is  So   miles   long,   from 

one  to  two  miles  wide  in  some  places  and  from 

1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  other  parts.    It  is  navigable 

its  whole  length,  except  a  short  distance  where 

rapids  are  an  obstruction.     A  canal  has  been 

built  around  the  rapids.     In  the  valley  of  this 

river,  Chamblay  Valley,  were  made  some  of  the 

first  settlements  in  Canada.    The  river  was  of 

I  importance    in    the    discovery    and    settlement 

I  periods  in  America,  as  it  was  part  of  the  great 

waterway  into  the  interior;   and   for  over  two 

centuries,  beginning  with  Champlain's   Iroquois 

campaign   in   1609,   it   was   the   scene   of   many 

battles. 

Richepin,  Jean,  zhbn  resh-pSfl,  French 
poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Medeah,  Algeria,  4  Feb. 
1849.  He  began  tb;  study  of  medicine  with 
his  father,  a  physician,  but  gave  it  up  and 
entered  the  Ecole  Normale  in  the  Department 
of  Literature.  After  1870  he  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism, editing  'L'Est,'  and  contributing  to 
*Mot  d'Ordre,'  the  'Corsaire'  and  'Veriti,' 
in  which  latter  he  published  'Les  Etapes  d'un 
Refractaire.'  Shortly  afterward  he  published 
'Chanson  des  Gueilx,'  for  which  he  was  fined 
■md  obliged  to  spend  a  monlh  in  prison,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  <Morts  bizarres.' 
Works  of  this  character  have  placed  him  among 
the  most  advanced  of  the  naturalistic  school; 
the  boldness  of  his  expression  and  the  license 
of  his  subject  have  brought  to  him  both  ap- 
Vlause  and  condemnation.  In  reply  to  criticism 
he  admitted  in  1881,  in  defense  of  hij  works 
thai  his  coarseness  was  perhaps  unnecessary 
and  repugnant,  but  not  immoral.  His  works 
include  verses  under  titles  such  as  'Caresses' 
<  1877) ;  'Blasphemes'  ( 1884) ;  'La  Mer' 
(1886);  <Mes  Paradis'  (1894)1  of  romances 
'Madame  Andre*  (1874);  'Sophie  Monnier' 
(1884I;  'Cesarine'  (1888);  'Braves  Gens' 
(1888),  besides  many  other?;  and  of  dramas 
I  'Nana     Sahib'     (1883) ;     'Monsieur     Scapin' 

<i886);  «U  Flibuslier'  (1888):  'Par  le  Glaive* 
(i8qz)  ;  "Vers  la  Joie'  {i8(m)  ;  'Chemineau' 
(1897).  ^^  published  also  a  work  entitled 
'Theatre  Chimirique*  (1896)  in  27  acts  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Richfield,  rich'feld,  Utah,  county-seat  of 
Sevier  County;  on  Rio  Grande  Western  rail- 
road; 135  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1878.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.      The 

?ublic  school  system  includes  a  high  school 
ounded  in  1896;  there  is  also  an  association 
library.     Pop.  {1910)  2,128. 

Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y.,  village  in  Ot.sego 
County;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  railroad ;  about  one  mile  from  Schuyler 
Lake,  25  miles  south  by  east  of  Utica,  and  13 
miles  north  by  west  of  Cooperstown.  It  is  in 
a  productive  agricultural  region;  bnt  the  village 
is  a  well-known  health  resort  on  account  of 
its  large  number  of  mineral  springs.  It  is  also 
Vol.  iB— I 


a  famous  summer  resort  Nearby  are  msuiy 
places  of  attraction,  as  Otsego  Lake  and  vicinity. 
It  has  several  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ments which  more  than  supply  local  needs. 
The  place  was  settled  about  the  middle  of  the 
l8th  century,  but  a  permanent  settlement  was 
not  made  until  after  the  Revolution,  It  was  one 
of  the  favorite  localities  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  eastern  New  York,  Pop,  (1910)   1,503- 

Richfor4  rich'ford,  Vt.,  village  in  Frank- 
lin County;  on  the  Missisquoi  River,  and  on  the 
Central  Vermont  and  Canadian  Pacific  R.R.'s; 
45  mites  northeast  of  Burlington.  It  wa.<;  first 
settled  in  1795  and  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1878.  The  village  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  which  affords  good  water  power;  the 
lumber  interests  exceed  all  others  in  impor- 
tance, and   there  are  several   lumber,  saw,  and 


high  school.     Pop,    (igioj  2,907. 

Richibuctn,  rish-e-biik'to,  fomoerly  Liver- 
pool, Canada,  the  capital  of  Kent.  County, 
New  Brunswick,  at  the  igouth  .  of  Richibucto 
River,  46  miles  northeast  of  Saint  Jolin.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  & 
branch  line  connecting, with  the  Intercploniail 
Railway  at  Kent  Junction.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  15  miles,  and  there  is,  a  cousidfiy 
able  export  trade  in  lumber,  and  fish.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on. 

Richland  (rich'Iand)  Center,  Wis.,  dty, 
county-seat  of  Richland  County;  on  Pine  River 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Pawl 
railroad;  ss  miles  runth-northw^st  of  Madisod. 
It  was  settled  in  1849  and  was  made  the  county- 
seat  in  18^.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  agticulturaL 
stock-raising,  And  (Jairying  region,  and  has  a 
large  export  trade  tn  Qou^,  cheese,  etc.  The 
river  furnishes  water  power  for  manufacturing; 
and  the  city  contains  flour  and  saw  mills,  3 
tannery,  and  brick  kiln.  There  is  a  public  high 
schooL     Pop.  (1910)  3^92. 

Richman,  ricb'man,  Irving  Serine,  Amer- 
icail  lawyer  and  diplomat;  b.  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
27  Oct,  1857.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  in  1883  and  admitted 
to  tJie  bar  in  1885.  He  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislature  in  1889 
and  1891,  and  was  United  States  consul-generu 
in  Switzerland,  with  residence  at  Saint  Gall, 
1893-&  He  has  published :  'John  Brown  Among 
the  Quakers  and  Other  Sketches'  (1894);  'Ap- 
penzell;  Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  m 
Inner  Rhoden'  (1895);  'Rhode  Island:  Its 
Making  and  Meaning,'  3,  historical  work  of 
much  importance  (1902). 


Richmond,  Dean,  American  capitalist:  b. 

Barnard,  Vt.,  31  March  1804;  d.  New  York 
27  Aug.  1866.  He  engaged  successfully  in  the 
refining  and  selling  of  salt  at  15,  was  a  director 
in  a  Syracuse  bank  b*fore  he  was  of  age  and 
afterward  engaged  as  a  shipping  and  produce 
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1  leader  in  the  Richmond,  England,  an  : 

„    , seven   separate  the  cinnty  and  ^atniles   northwest  of   York 

corporations  into  t^  New  Vorit  Central  Rail-  CN'orft 'Jiiding),  on  tjie  left  bank  of  the  Swale. 

road  Company  in  1^3,  was  Its  vice-president  in  In  and  around  the  town  are  numerous  interest- 

1853-64   and   president    in    1864-6.      He    was   a  ing  remains   of  antiquity,  the  most  remarkable 

recognized  political  leader  but  declined  public  of  which  is  the  castle,  comprising  an  area  of 

office.  nearly  six  acres,  and  one  of  the  most  majestic 

Richtaond,  Legh,  English  clergyman:  b.  ruins  in  England ;  its  great  tower,  about  loo 

Liverpool  29  Jan.    1772;  d.  Turvey,  Bedford-  *«'  h'8*-  ■*  ^  line  and  very  perfect  specimen 

shire.   8   May    1827.      He   was    graduated   from  "f  the  Norman  keep. 

Cambridge  in  1794,  took  orders  in  the  Church  Richmond,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of 
of  England  in  1797,  and  in  1798  became  curate  Wayne  County;  on  the  Whitewater  River,  and 
of  Brading  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tn  1805  he  on  the  Pitlsburt  C^  C.  &  St  L,,  the  Grand 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  Rapids  &  I.  R.R.  s ;  6B  miles  east  of  Indianapo- 
London,  and  later  in  the  same  year  became  lis  and  70  miles  northwest  of  Cincinnati.  The 
rector  at  Turvey,  where  he  remained  until  bis  Richmond  Interurban  and  the  Dayton  &  West- 
death.  He  was  well  known  as  a  leader  in  the  cm  traction  lines  connect  the  city  with  all 
evangelical  party,  and  wrote  several  tracts  which  nearby  places.  Richmond  was  settled  and 
were  widely  circdated,  among  them :  'The  platted  in  1816  by  Friends  from  North  Caro- 
Dairyman's  Daughter,'  of  which  more  than  lina.  It  was  incorporated  in  1834  and  chartered 
4,000,000  copies  hi  19  different  languages  were  as  a  city  in  1840.  The  city  has  about  300  manu- 
circulated;  'The  Negro  Servant,*  etc.  He  also  facturing  establishments,  employing  about  3,500 
published:  'The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  persons.  The  chief  manufactures  are  threshers, 
or  a  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Re-  drills,  plows,  engines,  boilers,  carriages,  milling 
formers  and  Early  Protestant  Divines  of  the  machinery,  clothing,  flour,  and  dairy  products. 
Church  of  England'  f8  vols.,  1807-11).  Con-  It  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  c«atre  of  a 
suit:  'Life,*  by  Grimshawe  (1826,  edited  by  large  portion  of  the  county.  It  has  a  number 
Bcdell  1846).'  of  fine  public  buildings,  chief  of  which  are  the 
Richmond,  Sir  William  Blake,  English  churches  and  schools.  There  are  26  churches, 
painter:  h.  London  «)  Nov.  1843.  He  studied  in  10  public  school  buildings,  t*o  Roman  Catholic 
the  schobis  o*  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  parish  schools,  and  one  Lutheran  rarish  school. 
received  two  silver  medals  in  1857  and  had  his  Other  educational  institutions  arc  Earlham  Col- 
portrait  of  his  two  brothers  hung  at  the  exhibi-  lege  (Friends),  Saint  Mary's  Academy  (R.  C), 
tion  iit  i86r.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  one  business  college,  and  the  Morrison- Reeves 
Grwce,  and  Egypt  studying  the  remains  of  Free  Publk  Library^  The  Eastern  Indiana 
ancient  art,  whence  he  has  derived  many  subjects  Insane  Hospital,  a  State  institution,  is  located 
for  his  work.  From  1878  to  1883  he  was  Stade  berc;  also  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
professor  4t  Chcfora.  His  works  include  «The  three  National  banks  have  a  combined  capital 
Profession  of  Bacchus'  (1865-8) ;  'The  Life  of  of  $35o*oo:  the  annual  amount  of  business  is 
Women*  (1870),  a  series  of  frescoes  for  J.  S,  $2,401,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
Hfxfason  of  Haslemere;  <Electra  at  the  Tomb  mayor  and  a  coimcil  of  14  members  elected 
of  Agam«nnoo>  (1877);  'Behold  the  Bride-  bienmally  by  the  people.  The  metropolitan 
groom^  Cometh'-  (i8»i>;  <RelMse  of  Prome-  police  board  is  appomted  by  the  governor.  Pop. 
theus'  (1882)  ;  'Audience  at  Athens  during  the  (1910)22.324. 

Represenlaiion  of  Agamettlnon'  (1885),  now  in  B.  F.  Wissles, 
the  Birmingham  Gallery,  He  has  painted  por-  Editor  'Sun-Telegram.^ 
traits  of  Darwin,  Gladstone,  Browning,  William  Richraond,  Ky„  city,  county-seat  of  Madi' 
Morris,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  gon  County;  on  the  Louisville  4  N.  and  the 
Most  notable  of  hia  works  are  the  interior  Louisville  &  A.  R.R.'s;  about  25  miles  south- 
decontiona  «nd  thd  «bss  mosaics  .of  St.  Paul's  southeast  of  Lexington  and  135  miles  east- 
Cathedral.  This  work  was  executed  by  a  staff  southeast  of  Louisville.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
trained  under  his  personal  supervision.  He  is  region;  in  iie  vicinity  is  found  an  excellent 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  development  of  building  stone.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
mosaic  work  in  England,  believing  that  this  tobacco  and  dairy  prodncts,  and  the  trade  is 
art  should  be  ap^Jied  only  in  the  country  and  chiefly  in  farm  and  tobacco  products,  cattle,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  light  in  which  the  horses.  Its  educational  institutions  are  Madison 
finished  product  is  to  remain.  In  1895  he  be-  Inslilute.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
came  a  Royal  Academician,  and  has  been  pro-  the  Disciples,  Walter's  Collegiate  Institute,  a 
fcEsor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Presbyterian  institution,  and  public  elementary 
Consult  his  article  en  Mosaics  in  Vol,  XXXI.  schools.  One  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of 
of  the  New  Volumes  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  the  Civil  War  was  fought  at  Richmond.  The 
Britannica.'  Confederate  forces  under  E.  Kirby  Smith  de- 
Richmond,  Australia,  a  city  of  Victoria,  feated  a  much  larger  Federal  force  under  Man- 
Miburban  to  Melbourne  (qv).    Pop.  38.000.  son  and   Nelson.     Pop.    (1890)    5,073;    (1900) 

Richmond,  Canada,  the  capital  of  Wolfe  4,658;    (1910)   S,340. 
and  Richmond  counties,  Quebec,  76  miles  east  Ridunond    (Ky),    Battle    of,    the    most 

of   Montreal,  on  the  Saint  Francis  River,  an  decisive  Confederate  victory  of  the  Civil  War. 

affluent  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.    Its  chief  insti-  On   14  Aug.    1862   Gen.    E.    Kirby   Smith   left 

tution    is    Saint    Francis    College,    affiliated    to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  unite  with  Gen.   Bragg  in 

McGill    University.     The    town    has    railway  northern    Kentucky.    He    passed    through    Big 

works,    machine    shops,    and    other    industrial  Creek  Gap  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and, 

establishments.  leaving    Gen.    Stevenson's   division   to   observe 
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the  Union  forces  at  Cumberland  Gap,  pcne-  ton,  where  he  arrived '  a  Seiitauber,  onij  the ; 
trated  Kentucky  with  about  6,000  men.  Pre-  legislature,  then  in  session  at  Frankfort,  fled  to 
ceded  by  Col.  J.  S.  Scott's  cavalry  force  of  Louisville.  Heth  mafched  northward  to  Cyn- 
900  men,  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  Frank-  thiana,  and  to  within  a  few  tniles  of  Covington, 
fort,  threatening  both  Louisville  and  Cincin-  to  threaten  Cincinnati,  which  he  found  too  well 
nati.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  with  a  reEiment,  defended  to  attack,  and  beitlB  in  turn  threat- 
hastened  from  Louisville  to  Lexington,  and  ened,  he  withdrew  to  join  Smith,  who  waited 
there  found  other  forces,  over  which  he  was  at  Lexington  to  join  forces  with  Gen/  BrSgg,. 
placed  in  command;  new  regiments  came  from  then  operating  against  Gen.  Budl.  (See  I^' 
north  of  the  Ohio;  but  as  Wallace  was  about  ryville,  Battix  of.)  Consult;  'Official  Rec- 
to move  forward  and  oppose  Smith  he  was  ords,'  Vdl.  XVL;  Van  Horne,  'History  of  the 
superseded  by  Gen.  Nelson,  who  had  been  or-  Army  qf  the  Cumberland,'  Vol.  L;  The  Cdn- . 
dered  by  Gea  Buel!  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  tury  Company's  "Battles  and' Leaders  of  the. 
Kentucky.     Upon  his  arrival  Nelson  oi^anized    Civil  War.'  Vol.  IIL  E.  A    Gasman.     ' 

■     the  troops  at  Lexington  into  a  division  of  three  ■       r.         .  . 

brigades,   under   Gens.   M.   D.   Manson,  Charles  Richmond,     Mame,     town     in     Sagadahoc 

Cruft,  and  J.  S.  Jackson ;  and  hearing  that  the  County,  on  the  Kennebec  River  and  on.  the 
Confederates  were  approaching,  he  sent  forward  Maine- Central  railroad,  37  miles  north-north- 
some  Kentucky  cavalry  to  oppose  them.  There'  east  of  Paitland.  It  was  first  settled  m  1700; 
were  several  sharp  cavalry  affairs,  in  which  the'  in  1719-20  a  fort  was  erected  here  for  the  de- 
Union  cavalry  showed  such  aggression  that  fense.  of  the  settlers  against  the  Indians;  tins, 
Kirby  Smith  determined  to  make  an  immediate  fort  twice  resisted  attack,  and  w»s  finally  dis-. 
attack  upon  the  Union  forces  at  Richmond,  ai-  mantled  iii  1754.  The  town  was  incorporated  in. 
though  his  troops  were  jaded  by  long  and  1823.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  include 
laborious  marches,  and  Gen.  Heth's  division  of  a  cotton  mill  and  shoe  factory,  ice  cutting,  and 
4,000  men  was  still  far  to  the  rear.  He  had  agriciritute;  there  are  also  saw  and  planing  mills 
for  the  attack  aebume's  and  Churchill's  divi-  Mid  some  trade  in  lumber.  The  town  has  a  pub- 
aions  of  6,000  men  and  Scott's  cavalry  brigade '  Ifc  high  school,  with  which  the  Richmond 
of  about  850,  and  the  advance  was  ordered  for  Academy  (incorporated  1861)  was  united,  and 
the  morning  of  30  August  Scott's  cavalry  also  a  public  library.  Pop.  (1890)  1,394;  (i9«>) 
encountered  Manson's  hrigade  about  half  a  mile  :  :2,og7 ;  (1910)  1,858. 
aouth  of  Rogersville,  and  OebuniB,  Coming  up  Richmond    Mo 

with  two  brigades,  attacked  Manson^  who,' rein- .  Connty;  on  ttie  Atch.sou,  .-.y^^  «  ^«n-  .-<= 
forced  by  a  regiment  of  Cruft  s  brigade  and  a  ^ilroad;  58  miles  southeast  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
battery,  endeavored  to  turn  Cleburne  S  right,  ^  comity-seat  was  removed  to  Richmond  from 
but  was  repulsed.  Meanwhile  Chm-chill  s  drvi-;  Biuffton  in  1827.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
sion  had  come  to  Cleburne s  support;  a  bngade  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region ;  and  there 
flanked  Manson  s  nghi  and  drove  it  back  in  dis-  g^e  coal  mines  in  the  vicmfty  which  yield  ex- 
prder ;  and  as  the  rout  becime  general,  another  ^^Ug^j  ^^^y^^^  ^f  bituminous  coal.  It  also  has 
of  Crufts  regiments  came  up,  but  was  quickly     „  ^^^     j^w    factories.    Hour   mills,   and   a 

Sulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Another  position  was  foundry.  It  contains  the  county  court-house,- 
en  farther  to  the, rear,  where  the  troops  Were  ^j  jj^^  gj^^^^lc  lights  and  modern  waterworks, 
mder  partial  cover,  with  artilleiT  on  the  flanks.  ^  j^  ^^,1  provided  with  educational  facilities, 
Thisthe  Confederates  soon  attacked;  ChimAills  [,^^[„  („(,  yj^  ^^^^  .^.h^ob.  of  which  one, 
Avision  struck  Cruft  s  brigade,  which  was  on  the  Lincoln  high,  is  for  colored  pupils;  and  is  also 
tfie  right,  and  drove^It  back  in  disorder;  and  j,,^  ^^^^  ^j  Woodson  Institute,  a  coeducational 
Cleburne  advancing  in  front,  Manson  s  entire  secondary  school  linder  the  auspices  of  the 
line  weot  back  the  Confederates  m  close  pur-  Methodist  Episcopal  aurch.  South.  Pop. 
suit.  Manson  had  but  partially  formed  another  /.n.-i  ,'f^. 
line  in  front  of  Richmond,  when  Gen.   Nelson     ^^^'°'  ■J'""^ 

came  on  the  field  and  selected  a  new  lire  near  Richmond,  Va.,  city,  port  of  entry,  capital 

the  town  and  cemetery;  and  the  troops,  barely  of  the  State;  county-seat  of  Henrico  County;  on 
^200  in  number,  had  scarcely  taken  position  the  James  River,  the  Richmond-Washington 
when  the  Confederates  were  upon  them  in  Line,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Chesapeake  & 
flank  and  front,  fired  about  three  volleys,  and  Ohio,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Southern 
Sie  Union  troops  gave  way  in  utter  rout.  Early  R.R.'s;  about  I15  miles  almost  due  south  of 
in  the  day  Scott's  cavalry  had  gained  the  road  Washington,  D.  C,  and  90  miles  from  the 
in  rear  of  Richmond,  and  the  knowledge  of  mouth  of  the  river  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  Area 
the  fact  increased  the  demoralization.  Nelson,  4.85  square  miles,  but  including  the  suburbs,  16 
wounded,  narrowly  escaped  to  Lexington  and  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  rising  from 
thence  to  Louisville.  Manson  was  wounded  and  the  river  and  the  valley  of  Shockoe  Creek  in  3 
taken  prisoner,  with  over  4,000  of  his  men,  while  series  of  hills,  almost  terrace-like  in  formation, 
nine  gunSj  over  6,000  muskets,  and  the  entire  umil  it  reaches  altitudes  of  from  170  to  250  feet 
wagon-tram  were  lost.  The  fragments  of  the  above  sea-!evel,  at  which  altitudes  there  are  pla- 
army  made  their  way  to  Louisville.  The  Union  teaus  constituting  the  principal  residential  sec- 
troops  engaged  numbered  6,500  raw  men;  the  tions.  It  was  originally  built  on  seven  hills,  and 
C^onfederatcs  about  6£oo  veteran  troops.  The  was  often  called  the  "Modem  Rome.*  In  1843, 
Union  loss  was  206  killed,  844  wounded,  and  when  Charles  Dickens  visited  the  city,  il  had  ex- 
4,303  captured  or  missing,  an  aggregate  of  tended  its  limits  to  another  hill,  and  he  wrote 
SJ53.  The  Confederate  loss  was  78  killed.  372  of  it  as  'delightfully  situated  on  eight  hills  over- 
wounded,  and  one  missing,  an  aggregate  of  461.    hanging  James  River.* 

Gen.  Heth,  with  his  division  of  4.0«>  men,  joined  Regular  lines  of  steamers,  the  Virginia  Nav- 

Smith  after  the  battle,  and  marched  to  Lexing-    igation    Company  and   Old   Dominion,  1 
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the  dtr  with  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  parts,  ani] 

furnigh  a  cheap  outlet  for  shipping  products  to  _     _. , 

other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  other  northern  ports.    The  amount  of  trade  n..^ 

ports.    James     River     (q.v.)     furnishes    water  the  United  States  Atlantic  coast  cities  and  the 

power  which  is  used  extensively  for  manufac-  citiei  and  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  State  is 

turins  and  of  the  total  horse-power  14,000  util-  very  large. 

ized,  10.000  horse-power  being  electrically  devel-  Banking  and  Finances.—  Tht  city  had  oTCr 

oped,  it  propels  the  enlire  street  car  system  and  30  banking  institutions  in  igio,  incluilinp  6  na- 

supplies  the  electric  lights  of  the  city.     Several  tional  banks.     There  were  also  state  banks,  sav- 

bndges    (four   railroad    and    two    for    vehicles,  ings    banks,    trust    companies,    private    bankers 

Street  cars  and  foot  passengers)   cross  the  river  and   brokers,   and   loan  and   deposit  companies, 

and  connect  the  city  with   Manchester,  and  be-  The   amount   of    exchanges   of   the    Richmond 

yond  its  suburbs  with  Forest  Hi!!  Park,  Bonair,  clearing  house   for  the  year  ending  Sept    to, 

Granite,  Spring  Hill,  and  other  places.     A  sev-  1910,  was  $385,865,200;  total  resources  of  State 

enth  is  being  constructed  especially  for  the  street  and    national     banks,     about    $3S,ooo,ooa     TTte 

cars.  assessed  valuations  of  the  city  in  iQro  were,  real. 

There  are  about  120  mites  of  streets,  40  miles  $44,560,516;  personal, $37/163.705  ;  total,  $137,516,- 

of    which    are    sewered,    and    about    30   paved.  468.    The  receipts  for  a  single  year  a  decade  ago 

The  streets  are  all  fairly  wide.     Main,  the  chief  were  something  over  $i375,ooo;  andtheexpend- 

thoroughfare,  is  a  broad,  we!]-built  street;  Broad  itures  a  little  less.    The  chief  items  of  expense 

is  the  widest  street  in  the  city;  Grace  and  West  in  the  budget  for  1904  were,  to  the  sinking  fund 

Franklin,  as  wel!  as  some  of  the  suburbs,  are  for  interest  and  redemption,  $4^3,311.26;  a  spe- 

residential    sections.    The   water   supply,   whidi  cial   appropriation   of  $3o,ooo   for   opening   and 

when  clear  is  most  excellent  for  domestic  and  widening  streets  and  one  of  $So.Ooo  for  a  new 

all   other  purposes,  is  obtained  from  the  James  gas  holder  in  west  end  arc  also  in  this  budget; 

River  at  two  points  above  the  city.    The  water  lor  schools,  $17*743-74;  police  department,  $113,- 

is  pumped  into  two  reservoirs  from  which  it  is  100;    fire    department,    $116,150;    waterworks, 

piped  for  distribution  throughout  the  city,  and  JtSjSs;    gas    works,    $191,500;    streets,    $r8r- 

an   extensive  settling  basin  and  system   for  in-  O'o.    "he  net  public  debt  was  {1910)  $8,804,263. 

suring  its  clarification  at  all  times  is  being  pushed  The  municipal  assets,  including  waterworks,  gas 

to  completion.     The  natural  drainage  makes  the  Plantf    city-hall.    parks,    market-houses,    school 

city  healthful,  and  warm  winters  and  temperate  buildings,   etc.,   were   valued   at  $8,000,000;   and 

summers  attract  many  home  seekers  who  desire  Jn^re  was  to  the  credit  of  the  inking  fund  in 

a  mild  climate,  bonds  and  cash  something  over  $830,000, 

InduilrUi.—Jhe  chief  industries  of  the  city  Public  Bitildingt,  Parks,  tmd  MonumenU. — 

are   connected  with  the   preparation   of   tobacco  Richmond  is  historic  ground  and  her  noted  public 

for  local  use  and  for  shipment  to  outside  mar-  buildings  are  valued  more  on  account  of  their 

kets.     The    Federal    census    of    1900   gives    49  association    than    for    the    architectural    merits 

establishments  for  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco;  which  they  possess.    Capitol  Square,  on  Shockoe 

the  amount  of  capital   invested,  $3,054^)50,  and  Hill,  has  an  area  of  12  acres.     It  takes  its  name 

the  value  of  the  products  for  the  year  mentioned,  from  the  State  Capitol  which  is  on  the  sqtare. 

$10.537303-    There    were    5,666    employees,    to  The  Capitol  was  built  after  a  model  procured  by 

whom  were  paid  $1,506,090  wages  for  the  same  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  was  in  France,  and 

year.     The  establishments  were  17  smoking  and  which  was  patterned  after   Maison  Quarries  of 

chewing  tobacco  factories,  22  cigarette  and  che-  Nismes,  an  ancient  Roman  temple,  only  chan^- 

root   factories,   and   10  stemmeries   and   packing  ing  the  columns  from  the  Corinthian  to  the  Ionic, 

jiouses.     The  foundries  and  machine  shops  num-  The  comer-stone   was   laid   in   1785,   and  on   19 

ber  18  establishments,  with  invested  capital,  $5,-  Oct.  1789,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  surrender 

164,103;  and  the  annual  value  of  products  ^,-  of  Lord  ComwalHs  at  Vorktown,  the  Virginia 

594,186.     There  were  six  establishments  engaged  Stale  Legislature  convened  in  the  new  Capitol, 

m    preparing    feniliiers    for    market.    The    in-  The  model  for  the  Capitol  sent  from  France  by 

vested  capital  was  $2,163,731,  and  the  value  of  the  Jefferson  is  still  in  the  building.    In  the  rotunda 

products,  $1,045,063.    Other  manufacturing  e stab-  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  marble  in  America, 

iishments  were  wagon  and  carriage  works,  lum-  Houdon's  statue  of  Washington,  modeled  from 

ber    mills,    railroad    car    factory,    confectionery  life.     The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  {150^- 

factory,  and  baking  powder  works.     In  1909  the  1904)   appropriated  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of 

city  contained  380  manufacturinp  establishments  adding  wings  to  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 

which  represented  100  different  industries.     The  building,  for  steps  to  the  imposing  portico  at  the 


.capital  invested  in  manufacturing  concerns  was  southern   end,   and   for   some   interior   improve- 

$30,660,000;  there  were  26,098  persons  employed,  ments.     These  additions  will  be  in  harmony  with 

and  the  annual   wages  amounted  to  $S,307,ooo.  the  architectural  style  of  the  orif{inal  building. 

The  amount  paid   for  raw  material  the  same  will  preserve  its  most  characteristic  features  and 

year  was  $24,252,000;  and  the  total  product  for  furnish   additional    room,   much   needed   by   the 

the  year  was  valued  at  $47,358,000.  General  Assembly  and  the  various  State  depart- 

Commerce. — The  location  and  the  facilities  ments. 
for  transportation  make  Richmond  the  commer-  On  the  same  square  is  the  library  building, 
cial  centre  of  a  large  extent  of  southeastern  which  contains  the  parole  signed  by  Lord  Corn- 
Virginia,  and  an  important  point  of  distribution  wallis  at  Yorktown.  the  original  Virginia  Bill 
^r  the  Carolinas  and  adjoining  Southern  of  Rights,  and  the  Virginia  ordinance  of  seces- 
States.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1909,  the  sion.  The  executive  mansion  is  on  this  square, 
custom  house  records  showed  the  amount  of  im-  on  land  which  was  once  a  part  of  Nathaniel 
ports  as  $696,984;  but  these  figures  are  entirety  Bacon's  plantation.  The  old  building  known  a> 
misleading  as  a  measure  of  its  foreign  trade,  as  the  Bell  House  has  many  interesting  associations. 
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.  Washington  Monunient,  near  State  Capitol.  ^~.  . 

I,  Capitol  Square,  showing  the  new  City  Hall  Building.  |j  gmzort  syCjOOQlC 
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The  old  bell,  purchased  in  1790,  was  for  years  there,  and  finally  the  Constitution  as  framed  at 
a  'voice  to  the  people.*  Philadelphia  was  ratified  by  Virginia.  Only  2J 
Amon^  the  famous  pieces  of  statuary  on  the  years  afterward  occurred  in  the  same  building 
grounds  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  at  a  theatre  the  terrible  disaster  which  resulted 
by  Thomas  Crawford  (q.v,).  Of  the  statues  at  in  the  death  of  ?2  persons,  among  whom  was 
the  base  Crawford  completed  only  Thomas  jef-  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  present  church 
ferson  and  Patrick  Henry;  the  other  pieces,  is  their  monument;  the  portico  extends  over 
George  Mason,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Nelson,  their  tombs  and  the  charred  remains.  The  house 
and  Andrew  Lewis,  were  made  by  Randolph  once  the  home  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stands 
Rogers.  Nearby  stands  a  fine  marble  statue  of  on  (he  street  named  in  his  honor.  Saint  John's 
Henry  Oay,  by  Joel  T.  Hart;  also  several  Episcopal  Church,  built  in  17^,  is  in  an  excellent 
other  marble  statues  and  a  bronze  statue  of  stateof  preservation  and  is  still  used  for  religious 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  by  Foley.  Three  foun-  services.  Ricliard  Randolph,  who  superintended 
1  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  square.  The  the  building  of  the  church,  was  a  descen- 
:a  of  3-  ■  -  -       ■  


largest  park  of  the  city  has  an  area  of  300  acres,  dant  of  Pocahontas.  In  the  quaint  old  church- 
It  has  a  take,  a  fine  boulevard,  and  the  chief  yard  surrounding  it  is  the  grave  of  Geoi^e 
reservoir.  Monroe  Park  has  many  fine  trees  and  Wythe,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
some  good  pieces  of  statuary.  Libby  Park  is  on  Independence.  In  this  church,  on  20  March  1775, 
Libby  Hill.  It  is  terraced  from  Main  Street  to  was  held  the  famous  Virginia  Convention  which 
the  summit,  and  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  met  to  hear  a  report  of  the  first  Continental 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  stands  on  the  Congress,  and  to  discuss  the  political  situation  of 
highest  point.  Chimborazo  Hill  Park  has  an  the  country.  The  convention  feared  to  hold  a 
area  of  36  acres.  A  Government  road  leads  from  session  in  Williamsburg,  the  capital,  on  account 
the  park  to  the  National  Cemetery  where  are  of  the  hostility  of  Tjird  Dunmore.  The  church 
buried  6,547  Federal  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  was  the  only  place  in  Richmond  large  enough 
attempts  to  capture  the  city  during  the  Civil  to  contain  the  convention.  It  was  at  this 
War.  Jefferson  Park  is  between  Pleasant  and  convention  that  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
Marshall  streets;  Gamble's  Hill  Park  is  on  a  famous  speech,  ending  with  the  words:  "Is 
relic  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  life  so  dear,  or  peace  ao  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased 
still  used  as  a  race  to  a  number  of  important  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it, 
water-power  plants.  It  also  overlooks  the  fa-  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course  others 
mous  Tredegar  works  where  cannon  were  made,  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or 
and  the  no  less  famous  Belle  Isle,  the  site  of  the  give  me  death."  The  place  where  the  patriotic 
Old  Dominion  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  where  K  orator  stood  is  pointed  out  to  strangers.  Another 
number  of  Federal  prisoners  were  confined  dur-  remarkable  event  occurred  on  6  Jan,  1781,  when 
ing  the  war  between  the  States.  Lee  Circle,  in  Benedict  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  a  British  force 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  has  a  bronze  eques-  of  900,  entered  the  city,  and  a  number  of  the 
trian  statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (q.v.),  by  Mercie,  soldiers  were  quartered  in  this  old  church.  The 
a  French  sculptor.  It  represents  the  General  on  oldest  house  in  Richmond,  a  stone  building  on 
■Traveller,'  his  well-known  war-horse.  In  Main  Street,  was  built  in  1737  by  Jacob  Ege.  It 
Howitzer  Park  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  is  now  used  as  a  historical  museum.  The  Valen- 
Richmond  Howitzer  battalion.  A  favorite  drive  tine  Museum  contains  over  too.ooo  arch leo logical 
is  the  one  to  Hollywood,  where  sleep  12,000  specimens,  also  many  fine  pictures  and  statues. 
Confederate  soldiers.  A  monument  of  granite,  This  valuable  museum  was  given  to  the  city  by 
pyramidal  in  form,  90  feet  high  and  softened  Mann  S.  Valentine.  His  brother,  Edward  V. 
by  a  covering  of  Virginia  creeper  and  ivy,  has  Valentine,  the  sculptor,  has  given  to  the  museum 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  several  valuable  pieces  of  statuary. 
dead  soldiers.  Many  of  Virginia's  famous  men  The  most  costly  and  the  most  ornate  building 
are  buried  here.  Tyler  and  Monroe,  Presidents  in  the  city  of  Richmond  is  the  City-Hall,  com- 
of  the  United  States:  John  H,  Thompson,  the  pitted  about  10  years  ago,  at  an  outlay  of  over 
pott;  Matthew  F.  Maury,  "Pathfinder  of  the  |Moo,ooa  It  is  built  of  Richmond  granite. 
Seas";  John  Randolph;  Jefferson  Davis,  presi-  dressed  and  quarry-faced,  is  completely  fire- 
dent  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a  number  of  Con-  proof,  commodious  in  all  its  appointments 
federate  Generals.  The  most  noted  parks  and  and  should  fully  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
squares  have  a  combined  area  of  358  acres ;  but  of  the  city  for  the  next  hundred  years  or 
the  little  squares  and  circles,  not  mentioned  as  more. 

noted,  ornament  the  city,  and  give  it  an  artistic         Education.— The  city  has  an  excellent  school 

air.  system;  there  are  public  and  parish  elementary 

Other  historic  and  promment  landmarks  are  schools  for  white  and  similar  one^  for  colored 

the  residence  occupied  by  General  Lee  and  his  pupils,  a  high  school,  normal  school  for  whites 

family,  now  the  home  of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  one  for  colored,  Virginia  Mechanics'  Insti- 

Society;  the  house  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  tute,   which  has   evening  classes,  kindergartens, 

while    be    was    president    of    the    Confederate  and  a  number  of  private  schools.     The  secondary 

States;  and  the  famous  Monumental  Church  on  schools  and   colleges  are  the   Richmond  Female 

Broad  Street,  formerly  called  Academy  Square.  Institute   (Baptist),  founded  in  1854;  Richmond 

At  one  time  a  large  wooden  building,  built  for  Female  Seminary  (P.  E.)  ;  Hartshorn  Memorial 

an   Academy  of   Fine   Arts,  occupied   the   pres-  College  for  Colored  Giris   (Baptist),  opened  in 

ent  site  of  the  church.     In   1788  the  old  build-  1883;    Visitation   Academy    (R.C.),    founded   in 

ing  saw  a  brilliant  gathermg  of  'history  mak-  i860;    Saint    Peter's    Academy    (R.    C.)  ;    Saint 

ers,    who  met  to  discuss  the  document  proposed  Joseph's    Academy     (R.    C.)  ;     Saint    Patrick's 

the   Constitution   of   the  United    Slates   of  Academy  (R.  C)  ;  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (R. 

m-r,«     M,^.™.     M Marshall.    Pendle-  C.)  ;  Saint  Mary's  Benedictine  Institute  (R.  C.)  ; 

,   and   others  were  Training  School  for  Kindergartners ;  Art  Schoo; 
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of  Art  Oub,  and  Saint  Andrew's  School,  the  rocks  intervening.    Benedict  Arnold  entered  the 

■Mediea!  College  of  Virginia  (1837)  ;  University  city  in   1781   and  burned  a  portion  of  it,  as  has 

College  of  Medicine  (1893)  ;  Richmond  Theoiog-  been  mentioned  above. 

ica!   Seminary  (Baptist),  opened  in  1867;   Rich-  In  l/fe  Richmond  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 

mond  College   (Baptist),  opened  in  1832;  and  and  in  1785  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  was 

beyond  the  city  limits,  Hartshorn  and  two  others,  begun.     This  Capitol,  from  its  opening  in   1789 

There  are  five  public  libraries  with  an  aggregate  down  to  the  present,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 

of  6ofioo  volumes.  stirring  historical  events.     In  1798-g  took  place 

Churches, — The  city  has  130  religious  organ-  the  famous  debates  which  ended  in  the  adoption 
izations  and  90  church  edifices;  65  for  white  of  the  resolutions,  drafted  by  James  Madison, 
people  and  the  others  for  colored.  The  different  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  corn- 
denominations  rank  according  to  church  edifices  pact.  What  powerful  conventions  were  held 
and  organizations  as  follows ;  Baptists,  Protestant  here  when  such  men  as  Monroe,  Madison,  John 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Bandoljih,  and  Marshall  were  members.  The 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Jews,  Christians,  Friends,  convention  of  1851  extended  the  privilege  of 
The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  being  built  wifh  suffrage,  and  here  in  l86t  the  Act  of  Secession 
means  supplied  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  was  adopted;  ajid  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  of  New  York,  will  be  the  Richmond  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
finest  church  edifice  in  the  city.  erate  States,    In  July  i86a,  the  Congress  of  the 

Charitable  Ituiituliotu,— There  are  here  Saint  Confederacy   convened  here,   and   remained   in 

Sophia's  Home   for  the  Aged;  the  Sheltering  session  untd  April  1865.    During  the  Civil  War 

Arms;    the    Home    for    Incurables-    Foundling  the   city   was   ttie   great   objective   point  of   the 

Asylum;    Retreat    for    the    Sick;    City    Orphan  chief  operations  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  EasL 

Asylum;  Lee  Camp  Soldiers'  Home;  and  Saint  Again  and  again  the  Union  forces  marched  to 

Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum.    There  are  a  number  the  battle  cry  "On  to  Richmond,"  and  again  and 

of  public  and  churdi  aid  societies  and  various  asain  were  they  repulsed.    For  three  years,  from 

charitable  organizations.  May  1862  to  April  1865,  the  city  was  almost  in 

Hospitah.Si'mt  Luke's  Hospital  is  one  of  a  state  of  siege;  the  records  tell  of  15  pitched 

the  best  equipped  institutions  in  the  city.  battles   and  35   skinnisbes   and   sharp  engage- 

Hiftory.—  In  May  1607,  John  Smith,  Captain  ments  which  were  fought  in  efforts  to  capture  the 
Newport,  and  others  ascended  the  James  River  city.  When  its  defenders  yielded,  and  left  the 
as  far  as  the  place  where  Richmond  now  stands,  city,  they  set  iire  to  the  arsenals  and  large  ta- 
in September,  1609,  Smith,  who  was  the  presi-  bacco  warehouses,  and  burned  the  bridges 
dent  at  Jamestown,  again  ascended  the  river  to  directljr  after  crossing  them,  which  caused  a  most 
find  a  better  location  for  the  colony  than  James-  extensive  conflagration  in  the  principal  business 
town.  He  purchased  from  the  Indians  some  sections  of  the  city.  On  37  April  1870V  at  a  con- 
land  near  the  present  site  of  Richmond,  and  so  Jjst  over  the  mayoralty  before  the  Supreme 
pleased  was  he  with  the  place  that  be  called  it  Court  of  Appeals,  over  60  persons  were  killed 
•None  Such."  by  the  giving  away  of  the  floor  of  the  court 

'Forte  Charles*  was  built  below  the  falls,  in  room.    A  large  number  of  people  were  in  the 

1645.    In   1675  and  in   16S7  x  further  grant,  of  building. 

950  acres,  which  tracts  included  the  land  upon         The  suburbs  of  Richmond  contribute  to  the 

which  Richmond  now  stands;  but  the  city  waa  diarms  of  the  dty  and  to  its  history  pages.    The 

not  founded  until  some  years  later  by  his  son,  ''nes  of  earth  work  defenses  and  the  marks  of 

Colonel  William  Evelyn  Byrd.     This  founder  of  shot  and  shell  are  still  visible.     The  broad,  shady 

Richmond  seems  to  have  been  versed  in  methods  avenues   of  stately,  beautiful   trees   lead  out  to 

of  founding  cities  which  are  now  called  modem,  battle  grounds   now   covered    with   the   houses 

He   established   two  cities   *on  paper,"  one  at  ^^d   business  establishments  of  busy,  peaceful 

Sohocco's,  to  be  called  Richmond,  and  at  the  people. 

■Point  of  Appamattuck  River,»  to  be  called  Pop.  (1890)  81,388;  (1900)  85,09a  But  these 
Petersburg!].  He  engaged  Major  Mayo  to  lay  figures  to  no  extent  marked  the  growth  and  pros- 
out  the  squares,  streets,  etc.  Then  he  proceeded  perity  of  the  cily.  With  the  exception  of  the 
to  advertise  his  cities,  inserting  a  notice  in  the  annexation  of  Lee  District,  which  was  just  be- 
Virginia  'Gazette,*  April  1737,  "that  on  the  ginnmg  to  be  built  up,  the  corporate  limits  had 
north  side  of  James  River,  near  the  uppermost  not  been  extended  since  1867,  and  in  many  quar- 
landing  and  a  little  below  the  falls,  is  lately  ters  the  suburbs  were  quite  quickly  settled,  and 
built  by  Major  Mayo  a  town  called  Richmond,  ™"e  undistinguishable  from  the  adjacent  dis- 
with   streets   60    feet   wide,   in   a   pleasant   and  '""icts  of  the  city. 

healthy  situation,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  The    rural    free    dehvery    of    the    Richmond 

of  good  water.*     Byrd  was  a  learned  man  as  well  post-oftice  served  a  suburban  population  of  from 

as  a  good  advertiser.     He  brought  to  the  New  25.000  to  30,000.   most  of  which   was  added  to 

Worid  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  a  cata-  '"^  9*y  Popu'at'"n  when  the  much  needed  ex- 

logue  of  which   is   in  the   Franklin  Library  in  Pension  of  the  at^  limits  went  mto  effect.    This 

Philadelphia,     He  proceeded  to  build  a  mill,  3  P'""*^  "■  ^"^^  't  legitimately  belonged,  m  the 

warehouse,   and    such    other   buildings   as   were  ranks  of  cities   beyond  the   100,000  hmit.     Pop. 

necessary.     In    its    early    days    tlie    place    was  ''^ro)    127,628. 

called  Byrd's  Warehouse.     In  1742  the  Assembly  Consult :  Chesterman,  'Guide  to  Richmond* ; 

of  Virginia  established  the  town,  and  the  wide  Powell,     'Historic     Towns     of     the     Southern 

streets   and   squares   were  at   last   laid   out.     In  States';   Poindfxter.   'Richmond';  Scott,   <C^ 

1779  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth   was   re-  itol  of  Virginia.' 

moved  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond.     Then  Wiluam  G.  Stanaw), 

the  place  was  only  a  number  of  disconnected  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
houses  in  small  groups,  with  rough  ground  and       Richmond,  Va. 
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Richmond  (Va,).  Ki^trick's  Expedition  Ridunond  (Va.),  Sheridan's  Raid  on  tiM 
to.  In  Febrimry  1864  a  cavalry  expedition  Communicationa  with,  a  movement  which  ia- 
orsanized  to  make  a  dash  on  Richmond,  dis-  eluded  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern.,  At  day- 
tribute  President  Lincoln's  anmesty  proclama-  break  9  May  iS&i  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  10,000 
tion,  and  liberate  the  Union  prisoners  in  the  city  cavalry  and  six  batteries,  started  from  near 
and  on  Belle  Isle.  The  expedition  was  put  under  Todd's  Tavern  to  cut  the  railroada  entering 
command  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  who,  with  4,000  Richmond  from  the  north  and  northwest  He 
men  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  marched  from  moved  or  the  Telegraph  road ;  Merritt's  division 
Stevenshuig,  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's  Ford,  crossed  the  North  Anna  at  Anderson's  Ford  at 
early  on  the  night  of  28  February,  and  moved  dark  and  encamped ;  the  rest  of  the  column,  har- 
swiftly  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  Here  assed  by  a  brigade  of  Stoart's  cavalry,  halted  for 
Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren,  with  500  men,  was  de-  the  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The 
tached  from  the  column,  on  the  morning  of  the  march  was  resumed  eaily  on  the  loth,  several 
3gth  to  cross  James  River  and  enter  Richmond  miles  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  destrojred, 
from  the  south.  Kilpatrick  continued  his  course  with  rolling-stock  and  supplies,  and  at  night 
to  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  at  Beaver  Dam  Sheridan  crossed  the  South  Anna,  halting  at 
Station,  thence  to  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge  over  daylight  of  the  iith  on  the  south  bank.  Early 
the  South  Anna,  and  to  3  point  five  miles  from  in  the  day  Davies'  brigade  encountered  Mun- 
Richmond,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  ford's  cavalry  at  Ashland,  on  the  Fredericksburg 
of  1  March.  Believing  that  his  approach  was  Railroad,  drove  it  from  the  place,  destroyed  the 
unknown,  and  that  a  small  force  of  infantry  only  depot  and  several  miles  of  railroad,  and  joined 
occupied  the  intrenchments,  he  moved  on  the  Sheridan's  main  body  at  Allen's  Station.  _  Mean- 
Brook  road  toward  the  interior  line  of  defensive  while  Gen.  Fitihugh  Lee's  cavalry  division  hjd 
works,  driving  in  a  few  pickets,  and  fotmd  in-  been  rapidly  marching  by  a  circuitous  ronte  to 
fantry  and  artiHery  in  the  works  —  500  men  and  interpose  between  Sheridan  and  Richmond,  and 
six  guns.  He  opened  with  artillery,  and  was  had  reached  Yellow  Tavern,  on  the  Brook  road, 
about  to  attack,  when  he  thought  he  saw  rein-  six  miles  from  Richmond.    Lee  had  barely  4,500 


1  of  infantry  filing  into  the  Confed-  men.    Sheridan's  whole  force  advanced,   Mer- 

eiate  works,  and,  feeling  certain  that  Dahlgren  ritt's    division    leading,    followed    by   Wihon's 

had  failed,  and  that  his  own  attack  would  be  and  Gregg's.    Merritt  attacked  and  gaitted  the 

a  bloody  failure,  he  withdrew  to  Atlee  Station,  Brook  road  at  Yellow  Tavern,  but  Gen.  Stuart, 

north    of    the    Chtckahommy,    and    went    into  in  coAimand  of  the  Confederates,  seifjed  a    posi- 

camp.    Here  he  was  attacked  daring  the  night  tion  on  his  flank  and  enfiladed  his  line  'with 

by   Wade    Hampton's    and    Bradley    T,    John-  artillery.     Then  Coster's  bripde,  Boppoited  by 

son's  cavalry,  the   latter  having  followed  him  Wilson's  division,  chai^ied  thi  inking  fora, 

from  Beaver  Dam  Station.    The  camp  of  one  breaking  it  and  capturing  two-  guns.     In  this 

of  his  brigades  was  captured,  and   Kjlpatrick,  enconnter^Stuart  was  mortally' wounded.     Slu- 

retreatiog,  was  followed  down  the  PeninsuU,  art's  detached  brigade,  under  Gen.  Jamea  B.  Gor- 

being  joined  near  Tunstall's  Station  next  day  don,  fell  upon  Sheridirm'a  rear,  but  G<en  drove 

I^  nearly  300  of  Dahlgren's  men.    He  reached  it  back  toward  Ashland.    Fitihugh  Le^s  divi- 

Williamsburg  on  the  night  of  the  ad.  sicm  retreated  toward  Richmond.    The  bnseH  on 

CoL    Dahlgren    moved    from    Spottsylvania  both  sidaa  were  severe.    Sheridan  foUoiwed  Lei^s 

Court  House  across  the  Virginia  Central  Rail-  dtvision  and  entered  the  most  advanced  line  of 

triad,  near  Frederickshall,  to  James  River,  near  works  ccnering  Ridmiond     Sheridan  bad  in- 

Goochland  Court  House,  where  he  expected  to  tended  to  keep  sooth  of  the- Chlckahominy  and 

Sss  the  nver,  release  the  prisoners  oa  Belle  nurcfa  by  way  oi  Fair  Oaks,  to  make  a  -demoti- 
;,  and  enter  Richmond  from  the  south,  to  unite  srration  on  Ricdnnond.  Marohhtg  during  the 
with  Kilpatrick  at  to  a.m.  of  i  March.  But  be  night,  at  daylight  of  ikc  '  loth  he  mftsaed  his 
could  find  no  ford,  so  marched  by  the  north  force  at  Moadow  Brieve,  overiookiiK  the  line 
bank  of  the  river,  approaching  Richmond  late  in  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroid  and  the '  Me- 
the  afternoon,  and  coming  upon  cavalry  and  in-  chanicsvilie  pike.  After  demomtratiav  on  tbe 
fantry,  with  which  he  skirmished  sharply  until  Confederate  worics,  which  were  found  too  stroiv 
hight  Hearing  nothing  from  Kilpatrick,  except  to  be  attacked,  he  iMennincd  to  lecross  the 
his  guns,  heard  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Ouckahominy  at  Meadow  Bridgs.  The  bridn, 
ti^htbr  believing  that  he  had  failed,  Dahlgren  wbidi  had  been  partially  destroyed,  wad  held 
withdrew,  designating  Capt.  Mitchell,  2d  New  by  some  of  Gordon's  cavalry  and  a  battery  on 
York  Cavalry,  to  command  the  rear  guard.  In  the  north  side.  Merritt's  divisitHi  crossed  after 
tbe  darkness  the  colomn  became  broken,  Dahl-  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  Gea  James  B. 
^ren,  with  less  than  100  men  going  in  one  direc-  Gordon,  commanding  the  Confederate  (Bvalry, 
tion,  and  Mitchell  in  another.  Mitchell  sue-  was  killed.  Meanwhile,  Wilson's  division  could 
ceeded  in  joining  Kilpatrick  at  Tunstall's  with  not  pass  tbe  second  line  of  the  Richmond  de- 
about  a6o  men.  Dahlgren  crossed  the  Pamunke^  fenses,  on  the  Mechanicsville  road,  and  was 
at  Hanover  Town,  and  the  Mattapony  at  Aylett  s  attacked  by  Barton's  and  Gracie'a  infantry  bri- 
Ford,  and  about  midnight  2  March  fell  into  an  gades  and  some  dismounted  cavalry,  who,  ad- 
ambuscade  and  was  killed.  Others  were  killed  vancing  from  the  works,  attacked  both  Wilson 
and  wounded,  nearly  all  were  captured.  Capt  and  Gregg,  at  first  with  success,  driving  Wilson 
Mitchell  reports  that  of  the  500  nien  of  Dahl-  jn  some  disorder.  After  a  severe  contest  tile 
gren's  command  61  were  killed  and  wounded,  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  their  works, 
and  138  captured.  The  total  loss  of  Kilpatrick's  and  between  3  and  4  p.m.  .Wilson  and  Gregg 
command,  including  Dahlgren's,  was  about  350.  crossed  the  Chickahominy  above  Mechanicsville 
Consult  r  "Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXXIII.;  bridge,  and  Sheridan  encamped  his  corps  near 
Humphrey's  'From  Gettysburg  to  the  Rapidan' ;  Gaines'  Mill.  Next  day  he  crossed  to  the  south 
The  Century  Company^s  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  jide  of  the  Chickahominy  by  Bottom's  bridge, 
the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  IV.           £.  A.  Carman.  marched  through  White  Oak  Swamp  and,  on  the 
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I4th,  encamped  in  tlie  vidnity  of  Haxall's  Land-  pnia,   assumed  the  offensive   on  the  26th  by 

ing,  on  James  River.     He  made  several  dem-  crossing  the  Oiickahominy  and  attacking  Mc- 

onstrations  on  the   New    Market  road,   in  the  Ctellan's  right,  forcing  MeClellan  to  retreat  to 

direction  of  Richmond,  and  having  drawn  sup-  Harrison's    Landing,   on   James   River,   after    a 

plies  from  Gen.  Butler's  army,  started  on  the  series  of  hard-fought,  bloody  battles,  (See  Pe.v- 

17th  to  rejoin  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  march-  imsula  Campaign  of  1862;  Seven  Days'  Bat- 

ing  by  way  of  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.  tles.)     Richmond  now  had  some  respite.     Lee 

Detachments  were  sent  to  destroy  the   railroad  invaded  Maryland,  and  upon  his  relurn  defended 

bndges  over  the  South  Anna  and  to  demonstrate  Richmond   on   the  line  of   the   Rappahannock, 

on   Richfnond,   and   24   May   Siieridan   rejoined  from   which   Burnside,   in   December   1862.  and 

Grants   army   near   Qieslerfield   bndge   on   the  Hooker,   in   April   1863,   unsuccessfully   endeav- 

North  Anna.     The  Union  loss  m  the  movement  ored  to  force  him.    Lee  again  assumed  the  offen- 

from  9  May  was  64  killed.  337  wounded,  and  224  sive  and  marched  northward  for  an  invasion  of 

missing.     There  are  no  reports  of   Confederate  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  lea/ing  but  a  small 

vvvirr    *^°"*'^V         °*^'^'    .^?'^?'''^'       y<"-  force  at  Richmond,  and  Hooker,  10  June,  pro- 

^<^?7^-^  Hwnphreys,  <The  Virginia  Campaign  po^ed  to  march  immediately  upon  the  city,  can- 

?i  '^"^i'ti         .1^-"r'  ^'i^'J?*'  Memoirs  >  Vol.  ^^.^  ^   ^^^  (hen  send  the  disposable  part  of  his 

I;'  if'^^^l   Y   V        n"*   '^^'"?'"^'   °f   '^";  force  to  any  threatened  pomt  north  of  the  Po- 

Stuart' ;   The   Cojlury   Company  s   ^Battles   and  to.nac,   but   the   proposiuon    was    negatived    by 

Leaders  of  the  C.vil  War,'  Vol.  IV  Gen,    Halkck,  aitd   Hooker   was    informed    by 

iL.  A.  LARUAN.  president   Lincohi    tliat   Lee's   army,    and    not 

Kkhmond  ,    (Va),      Union      Campaigns  Richmond,  was  his  true  objective.    On  14  June 

Against.     As  the  capital  and  political  centre  Halleck  ordered  Gen.  Dix,  comnuinding  at  Fort 

of   the   Southern   Conft^eracy,   defended   by   its  Monroe,    to    send    an    expedition    to    threaten 

best  army,  Richmond  became  and  eominued  to  Richmond,  and  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  over 

be  the  objective  point  of  the  Union  armies.   Tiie  the  South  and  North  Anna  rivers,     Dix  drew 

first  campaign,  agabst  it  was  that  of  Gen.Mg-  troops  from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  on  the 

Dowell,  which  ended   in  Union  defeat  at   Bull  24th   Col.   Spear,  with   about   1,200  men  of  the 

Run,al.July..i86i.    (See  Bull  Run,  First  Bai-  mh   Pennsylvania,   2d   Massachusetts   and    I2lh 

TLE  0F.>    .The  next  campaign  had  its  base  at  Illinois  cavalry,    was   sent  by  water  up   York 

Fort  MoOTOe,   from   which,  4  April   186a,  Gen.  River,    landed    at    White   House    on    the   25th, 

McOellan  advanced  with  tlie  Army  of  the  Po-  marched   throngh    Hanover   Court    House,   and 

tomac  up  the  York. peninsula.     After  the  si«^e  oil   the   26th   attacked   and   captured   about    100 

■nd  .c^ture  Oif  Vorbaown  and  the  battle  of  Wd-  men  'of  the  44lh  North  Carolina  at  the  bridge 

lilunsburg  (qq.v.>,McCleUaocro3aedtheChicka-  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  over  the  South 

ho'miny,  and  30  Iflay  his  outposts  ware  within  Ajma,  burnedthe  bridge,  and  returned  to  While 

five  tMilea  of  Richmond.     Meanwhile,  after  tjie  House    on    tihe    morning    of    the    37th.      Upon 

destruction;   by   her :  cotaraander,    of    the    Con-  Spear's  retuni  Dix  organized  an  expedition  of 

federate   laiii    Mertimac,    Capt.    John    Rodgers,  10,000   meh,   under   Gen,   Getty,   to   destroy  the 

wiCfa    three    Union    gunboats, .  ascended    James  bridge    of   the    Fredericksburg   and    Richmond 

Riveil  until  he  reached  Foit  Darling  (q.v.),  on  Railroad  over  the  South  Anna,  and  an  expedi- 

Drewiys '  Bluff,   ei^t  miles  below   Richmond,  tion  of  6flOo   men   and    14   guns,   under  Gen. 

where,  15  Ma^,  he  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of  Keyes,  to  threaten   Richmond  by  seizing  Bot- 

.  heavy  guna.     Com.   Gdldsborough,  ccnnmanding  tom's  bridge  over  the  Chickahominy.     Both  ex- 

the  navy  in  those  waters^  now  proposed  to  Mc-  peditions  moved  from  White  House  on   i  July. 

Clellan  to  cwofierate  witii  hiiA  in  a  joint  naval  Keyes  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  being  held 

and  land  attadk  on  F<Wt  Darling,  but  McClellan  in   check  'by  a   small   force   under   Gen,   D.   H. 

declined,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  he  shonM  Hill.       Getty,     preceded     by     Spear's     cavalry, 

have  crowed  the  Chickahominy,     The  Confed-  marched  from  White  House  to  Hanover  Court 

erate  authorities  wofe  so  much  impressed  'wiOi  House,  which  he  occupied   on  the  4th,  his  ad- 

the  gravity  of  the  situation,  when  they  heard  vance  reaching  the  bridge  over  the  South  Anna 

that  the  fleet  was  ascending  the  river,  that  the  late  in  the  day  and  making  an  attack,  which  was 

government  archives  were  shipped  to  Colum-  repulsed  by  Gen.  John  R.  Cooke,  who  had  about 

bia,  S.  C,  and- the  public_funds  were  kept  on  4,000  men.     Gen.  Foster,  who  was  in  command 

cars   ready  for   transportation.  of  Getty's  advance,  destroyed  some  of  the  rail- 

■  The  Confederate  defense  at  Fort  Darling  was  road  track,  and  during  the  night  was  recalled  to 

looked  upon  as  the  salvatbn  of  the' Confederate  Hanover  Court  House.     The  depot  and  track 

capital.     Strong  works  were  now  constructed  by  at  Ashland  Station  were  destroyed,  and  on  the 

the  Confederates  on  Drewrys  Bluff  and  on  the  5th   Getty  took  up  the   return  march  to  White 

opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the  end  of  the  House,  which  was  reached  on  the  7lh,  his  loss 

war  they  barred  advance  on   Richmond  by  wa-  being  16  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.     Dix  rc- 

ter.     Elaborate  works  were  constructed  to  de-  turned  to  Fort  Monroe  and  sent  part  of  his  cora- 

fend  the  city   from  the  land  side.     On  31   May  mand  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Gen,    J.    E.    Johnston,    commanding    the    Con-  After   the    Gettysburg  campaign    (see   Gsrr- 

federate  army,  advanced  from  his  works  around  tysburg.  Campaign  and  Battle  of).  Gen.  Lee 

Richmond  and  attacked   McClellan.     The  bat-  fell  back  beyond  the  upper  Rappahannock,  ami 

tie  continued  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Gen.  Meade  followed.     Meade  was  forced  back 

relative  positions   of  the  two   armies   were  un-  to     Centrcville,    and,     renewing    the    offensive, 

changed.     (Sec    Fair   Oaks,    Battle   of.)     On  pushed  Lee  beyond  the  Rappahannock  and  then 

25   June   McClellan,   in   view   of   a   general   ad-  beyond  the  Rapidan,    Meade  now  essayed  a: 

vance,  threw  forward  a  part  of  his  force  toward  "'  '           '  '                     .      ,      -  . 
Richmond,  gaining  some  ground,  but  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee,  commanding  the  Army  of  Norihem  Vir- 
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On  the  mornmg  of  6  Feb.  1864  Gen.  I.  I.  (3)  French  and  German ;  (4)  English  language 
Wistar,  with  2,300  cavalry  and  4/100  infantry,  and  literature;  (5)  mathematics;  (6)  physics; 
left  Williamsburg  to  make  a  dash  on  Richmond  (^)  chemistry;  (8)  philosophy;  (9)  history. 
and  release  the  Union  prisoners  there.  The  Courses  are  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
cavalry  advance  arrived  at  Bottom's  bridge,  on  grotrp  system,  there  being  three  groups;  the  de- 
the  Chickahominy,  about  13  miles  from  Rich-  gree  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  are  conferred;  and  A.M. 
roond,  before  daylight  of  the  7th,  and  found  the  for  graduate  work.  There  is  a!so  a  School  of 
Confederates  in  force  under  Gen.  Eppa  Hunton,  Law,  which  confers  the  degree  of  B.L.  Women 
and  reinforcements  coming  up  by  railroad  from  were  admitted  to  the  college  in  iSgS.  The 
Richmond.  A  deserter  from  the  Union  army  campus  contains  13  acre.s;  the  ground  and  build- 
had  given  information  of  the  proposed  move-  ings  in  1910  were  valued  at  $603,000;  the  library 
roent,  troops  had  been  sent  from  Richmond,  contained  15.000  volumes,  and  the  annual  income 
Bottom's  bridge  taken  up,  and  the  fords  ob-  in  tgio  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000.  The 
Strocted.  The  cavalry  charged  one  of  the  fords  students  numbered  343,  and  the  faculty  28, 
and  was  repulsed  by  canister  fire  with  some  loss.  Richter,  rtn'ter,  Adrian  Lndwig,  German 
and  Wistar  desisted  from  further  effort  and  re-  painter  and  designer:  h.  Dresden  28  SepL  1803; 
turned  to  Williamsburg.  To  cover  this  move-  d.  there  19  June  1884.  His  father,  Carl  August 
ment  and  divert  Lee  s  attention  from  it,  the  cav-  Richter,  the  well-known  copperplate  engraver, 
airy  and  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  his  first  teacher,  as  he  was  his  father's 
made  a  demonstration  on  the  6th  upon  Lee's  collaborateur  in  the  production  of  landscapes  in 
army  at  Morton's  Ford,  the  demonstration  con-  black  and  while.  In  1820  he  accompanied  Prince 
tinuing  on  the  7th,  with  considerable  loss.  Later  Narischkin  in  a  journey  through  France  as 
in  the  month  Gen._  Kilpatrick  made  a  movement  draughtsman  to  illustrate  that  nobleman's  trav- 
on  Richmond  wh:ch  resulted  in  a  lamentable  dg;  subsequently  he  spent  three  years,  ending 
failure.  (See  Richmosd,  Kilpathick's  Expe-  1^26,  in  Italy.  He  next  applied  himself  to  study 
DiTioK  TO.)  the  masters  of  the  North  Holland   School,  and 

The  next  and  final  campaign  against  Rich-  chose  J.  Schnorr  as  his  especial  model  and  stan- 
ttwnd  was  conducted  by  Gen,  Grant,  beginning  Jard  of  excellence.  Returning  to  Germany  he 
in  May  1864.  With  the  Army  of  (he  Potomac  was  appointed  in  1828  to  a  position  in  the 
he  advanced  from  the  north,  while  Gen,  Butler,  School  of  Design  at  Meissen,  which  he  held  for 
with  the  Army  of  the  James,  crossed  to  the  10  years,  meanwhile  acquiring  a  popular  repu- 
south  side  of  James  River  and  marched  up  its  tation  as  illustrator  of  'The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
right  bank,  Butler  was  defeated  at  Drewry's  field'  and  'Popular  Books  of  Germany.'  He 
Bluff  (q.v),  16  May,  and  confined  to  his ^n-  inaugurated  an  epoch  in  German  illustrative  art 
trenchments  at  Bermuda  Hundred  (q.v.).  The  by  his  sympathetic  interpretation  of  common  life 
Army  of  the  Potomac  began  the  campaign  by  in  Germany,  his  tender  humor  and  refined  fancy. 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  (q.v.),  5-7  Maj-,  While  he  drew  on  wood  for  book  illustration, 
.and  on  the  9th  Gen.  Sheridan  set  out  on  his  he  also  executed  numerous  etchings,  mostly  of 
raid,  elsewhere  described.  (See  KicHuoKO,  Italian  landscapes.  Th;  most  important  of  his 
ShEHTOAW'a  Raid  on,  and  the  Battle  of  Yel-  landscapes  in  oil,  which,  however,  are  marred 
LOW  Tavern.)  Grant  continued  his  campaign  by  a  certain  coldness  of  treatment,  are:  'Storm 
in  a  series  of  sanguinary  battles,  and  after  the  on  Mount  Gerone'  (1830,  in  the  Museum, 
bloody  repulse  of  Cold  Harbor  (q.v.)  he  aban-  Frankfort-on-Main)  ;  "Harvest  Time  on  the 
doned  the  campaign  north  of  the  James,  crossed  Roman  Campagna'  (18133,  Leipsic  Museum)  ; 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river.  14-16  June,  and  'Schreckenstein  near  Aussig' ;  'Landscape  in 
invested  Petersburg  and  Richmond  from  that  the  Riesen  Mountains' ;  etc.  After  working  for 
side.  (See  Petersburg,  Military  OpssAxiONa  some  years  as  professor  of  landscape  painting  in 
AoMKSTi)  The. siege  began  on  19  Jiwe  1864,  the  Dresden  Academy,  he  retired  in  1876  on 
and  continued  utilil  a  April  1865.  when  Peters-  a  pension  provided  by  the  German  emperor. 
burg  was  assaulted  and  taken,  and  that  night  Consult;  his  autobiography.  'Leben serin nernng 
Rtcbmond  was  evacuated,  the  Union  troops  un-  eines  deutschen  Malers'  (1855)  ;  Hoff,  'Adrian 
der  Gen.  Weiuel  occupying  it  3  April.  Ludwig  Richter,  Maler  und  Radierer'  (1877). 
E.  A.  Carkam.  Richter.     Gustav,     German     painter:     b. 

Richmond,  Borough  of.     See  New  Yok  Berlin  31  Aug.  1823;  d.  there  3  April  1884.    He 

Crrv  studied  under  Eduard  Holbein  in    Berlin   and 

Richmond  CoBege,  located  at  Richmond,  Co^'"  »'  P^fis,  also  studied  at  Rome.    He  was 

Va.     It  was  founded  in   1832  by  the  Baptists  professor  of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  honorary 

under  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Baptist   Sem-  ?;="'J'^''  '>f  ^^  academies  of  Munich  and  Vienna, 

inary;  the  name  was  changed  to  Richmond  Col-  H'S  first  work  to  attract  attention  was  the  'Rais- 

lege  in  1840.    The  college  was  closed  during  the  ^"^  of  Jairus    Daughter      (1856).     In   1864  he 

Civil   War ;  the  buildings  were   used  as  a  bos-  received  the  Grand  Medal  at  Berlin  ;  other  med- 

pital  by  the   Confederates,  and  as  barracks   by  ^Is  have  been  conferred  on  him  at  Pans,  Brus- 

the  Federals  after  their  occupation  of  Richmond,  ^els,  Vienna,  and  Philadelphia    His  works  are 

The  equipment  was  largely  destroyed  and  much  reproduced     in     vivid     colored     chromos.       He 

of  the   endowment  rendered  worthless,  but  the  Pa>"'ed  many  European  celebrities,  and  of  Amer- 

college  was  reopened  in  1866,  a  new  endowment  'C.a"^  ?  notable  portrait  of  George  Bancroft,  Ihe 

was  obtained,  and  it  has  since  then  had  a  pros-  historian. 

perous  career  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  Richter,  Henry  Joseph,  American   Roman 

Southern   educational    life.      The    work    of   the  Catholic    bishop :    b.    Neunkirchen,    Oldenburg, 

collegiate     department     is     divided     into     nine  Germany,  g  April  1838.    He  came  to  the  United 

schools,   as    follows:    (t)    Latin    language   and  States   in   1854,   studied  at   Saint   Xavier's   Col- 

literature;   (a)   Greek  language  and  literature;  lege.  New  York,  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Sem- 
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inary,  Cincinnati,  and  in  i860  enlered  the  Amer-  aus  dem  L«ben  Richters'  {1863)  ;  and  Nerrlich, 

ican  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  graduated  'Jean  Paul  und  seine  Zdtgenossen'  (18S9). 

in   1865.     He  was  ordained  in  that  year,  wm  Richthofoi,  rtHt'haf-?n,  Ferdinand,  BaboH 

vice-president  and  professor  o£  dopna,  phUoso-  von.  Germang^logist:  b.  6»rlsnihe5  May  1833; 

phy,  and  literature  at  Mount  Saint  Mary  s  Sem-  ^    Bp^lin  7  Oct.  1905.      He  was  educated  at  the 

inary  in   1865-70,  and  m  1870-83  was  rector  at  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin;  and  went  to 

Sa.nt   Lawrence   and   chaplain   of   Mount   Saint  Austria  in  1856  to  study  the  geology  of  Tyrol, 

Vincent  Academy.    In  1883  he  was  consecrated  Siebenburgen  and  northern  Hun^^.    In  i«« 

first  b<shop  of  Grand  Rapids.  ^^  joined  a  Prussian  expedition  to  the  East  and 

Sichteiv   Jean    Paul    Priednch,    generally  spent  12  years  in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Java,  the 

known  as  Jean  Paul,  German  author :  h.  Wan-  Philippine    Islands,    Formosa,    Caiifomia,    and 

siedel,  near  Baireuth,  Bavaria,  11  March  1763;  Nevada.     Returning  to  Europe  in  1872  he  ac- 

d.  Baireuth  14  Nov.  1825.    He  was  educated  at  cepted  professorships  at  Bonn,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 

Leipsic,  and  became  a  tutor  and  schoolmaster.  ]]„_  suecessively.    He  published  'China,  Ergeb- 

In  171)4  he  turned  from  this  to  a  general  liter-  j,;^^^    eigner    Reisen    und    darauf    gegrundeter 

ary  activity.     The  prince-primate  Dalberg  gave  Studien'    (i877-*3),  and  the  following  which 

him  in  i8og  an  annual  pension  of  1,000  florins,  have  appeared  in  English:  'The  Cotnstock  Lode' 

continued  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,    The  fantastic  (1865)  ;    'Principles  of  the   Natural   System  ol 

quality  of  his  genius  was  at  first  disconcertmg.  Volcanic  Rocks>  (1867) ;  'Letters  to  the  Shang- 

but  gradually,   says  Carlyle,  he  became  consid-  hai  Chamber  of  Commerce'   (1869-72). 

ered   'not   a   strange   crack-bramed   mixture   of  _.  ,  ,         ,   _ _,  .       - 

enthusiast  and  buffoon,  but  a  man  of  infinite  Rich  wood,  Ohio,  village  m  Union  County; 

humor,  sensibility,  force,  and  penetration.'     His  "n  the  Ene  railroad;  M  miles  northwest  of  Co- 

style  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  lumbus.    It  was  settled  in  1832,  and  its  growth 

mediums,  and  his  books  are  quite  without  struc-  during  the  first  30  years  was  slow ;  since  18:?0 

ture.     His  humor,  however,  is  genuine,  though  't  Iws  become  the  second  town  of  the  county  m 

frequently   clumsy.     He' affected   boldly   to   de-  size   and    importance.     It    is   the   centre    of   an 

spise  aU  literary  proportion  and  technique,  and  agricultural   region;   contains   flour  and  planing 

is  recompensed  by  having  the  bulk  of  his  work  ""'Is,   Ule   mills,   and    several    large   grain    ele- 

pronounced  difficult  or  unreadable.     Yet  scat-  vators.  and  has  a  considerable  trade.    It  has  a 

tered  through  his  writings  are  the  best  of  aphor-  pubiic  high  school  with  a  school  library.    Pop. 

isms  and  some  of  the  most  finely  imagined  pas-  (l9to)   1,782. 

sages  in  German  literature.    These  may  serve  to  Rtcimer,  ris7-mtr,  Roman  general  of  the 

account  for  the  interest  Carlyle  and  De  Quincy  5th  century  A.D. ;  d.  4^2.     He  was  a  barbarian, 

took  in  him.     Outside  of  Germany  be  has  not  and  received  his  training  under  Aetius.     For  a 

been  greatly  read,  tliough  there  are  various  Eng-  long  time  he  was  •kingmaker"  in  the  West    He 

lish  renderings  of  his  volumes,  such  as  'Wait  deposed     Avitus,     and     elevated     successively 

and  Volt'  by  Lee  (1846);  "Titan*  by  Brooks  Ftavius  Anitus   (454-6),  Majorianus    (457-61). 

(1863)!  'Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces'  by  Libius  Severus  (4(51),    After  Libius'  death,  he 

Ewiiw  (1877);  and  'Levana'  by  Wood  (1887).  himself  ruled  for  a  time  as  Patrkius,  until  in 

His  first  novel,  'Die  unsichtbare  Loge'    ('The  467  the  danger  of  a  Vandal  invasion  compelled 

Invisible  Lodge')  appeared  in  1793-    It  was  fol-  an  alliance  of  East  and  West,  and  the  elevaticm 

lowed   by    'Hesperus'     {i794)  ;    'Biographische  of   Procopius   Anthemius.     Ricimer   later   grew 

Belustigungen     unter    der     G^imschale     einer  openly  hostile  to  the  monarch,  whom  he  mur- 

Riesin'    ('Biographical    Recreations    under   the  dered  11  July  473  during  a  sack  of  Rome.    He 

Skull  of  a  Giantess,'  1796);  'Leben  des  Uuintua  then    made    Olybrius    emperor,    and    died    soon 

Fixlein'     (1796)  ;    'Blumen,    FrUcht    und    Dor-  afterward. 

nenstiicke>  ('Flower.  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces,'  Eick»rd%  rik'ardi,  Harctu  Satmwl  Cmm, 

1796   ;     Der  Jubelsenior'    ('Parson  in  Jubilee,  English  poet  and  iiaturaiist:  b.  Exeter  28  April 

l^U   ^S  Kajnpaner  ThaP    (1797)  ,   'Ti  an>  ,g^      ^^  ^^  educated  at  Oxford,  admitted  a 

K'.^j'k  ^^.^^b'^'^^'^ti.^"^'"'?*''^   ^^   ^AA  w'i"«"-  in  '««.  »"d  practised  for  many  y«rs 

<Wild  Oats,'  1804).    The  two  last  are  regarded  ;„  Bristol.     In  1876  he  took  priest's  ordeJTm 

as   anwng   his    best,  productions.    'Das    heim-  ^^^  English  Church,  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity 

iche   Kladied   der  jetzigen    Manner"    appwred  qjj                   q-      ,     ;y    gg^     ^    ■          ^  ^ 

i"r.'®°i=,^°^*^""o'*l"^'fl  ^v'^-I        J^l  date  has  leen  vicar  0/  TwigXth,  Gloucester- 

<Des  F-^W^e^digers  SchmehleReisenachinat2'  ^^^.         Among  his  many  published  works,  mainly 

(i8og) ;    '^Lebcn  Fibets'    (1812);   'Der  Kome^  ■                     °         iCrntinn'i    Hone'     Vrftml- 

Oder  Nkolaus  Markgraf'    082O-^>  =   'Dj^  Vor-  .p^^^    ■(   Jf^    ^„^j   ^eath'    (i^s) ;    »P^s 

schueder  Aesthetik,'  his .^rst  important  philo-  ^f       Naturalist'    (1896);   'Musing  and  Melo- 

sophical   work,  appeared  in   1804,  followed  by  ..    ,    ,,.„,■,             ^^" 

'Levana,  Oder  Erriehungslehre'   (1807),  a  work  ""="     '■''^■'J- 

on    education.    Further    titles    are:    'Friedens-  Rickets,  a   disease  of  children  in  which 

Eredigt'    (1808)  T   'Dammerungen   fiir   Deutsch-  there  is  an  affection  of  the  general  nutritifm  of 

ind'  (1809)  ;  'Mars  und  Pliobus'  Thronwechsel  the  whole  body,  dependent  chiefly  upon  improper 

im    Jahr     1814'      (1814);     'Poiitisclie     Fasten-  feeding  and  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.     The 

predigten'    (1817).     A  collection  of  his  works,  disease  commonly  appears  after  the  age  of  nine 

'Sammtliche  Werke,'  edited  by  him  before  his  months  and  before  that  of  two  years,  producing 

death,  was  published  in  65  volumes   (1826-38).  its  most  obvious   effects  on  the   growth   of  the 

'Der   Papierdrache.'    his   last    work,   was   pub-  bones.      It   is   characterized   by   enlargement  of 

lished   in    1S45.       Consult    Spazier,    'Jean    Paul  the  head,  prominent  forehead,  projecting  breast- 

Friedrich   Riehter,  ein  biographische s  Commen-  bone,    flattened    ribs,   big   belly,    and    emaciated 

tar   zn   dessen   Werken'    (1833)  ;   Cariyle's   two  limbs,  with  great  debility.    The  bones  and  spine 

essays  on  Riehter;  Forster,  ' Derkwiirdigkeiten  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted.    Nature  fre- 
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quently  restores  the  general  health,  and  leaves  Sicord,    re-kor,    Philippe,    French    pbyai- 

the  limbs  in  a  state  of  distortion.    In  the  treat-  cian:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  lo  Dec  1800;  d.  Paris, 

mem  of  rickets  tonic  medicines,  the  cold  bath,  France,  32  Oct.  1889.    He  went  to  Paris  in  1820, 

etc.,  Are  beneficial.     The  child  should  be  kept  where  be  was  granted  his  medical  degree  in 

clean  and  dry,  regularly  exercised,  and  allowed  1826,  practised  in  the  provinces  for  two  years, 

lo  enjoy  a  pure  bracing  air.  that  of  the  seaside  and  on  his  return  lo  Paris  passed  the  Concours 

being  specially  beneficial.     The  food  should  be  examination,  and  was  appointed  a  surgeon  at 

nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  the  Pitie  Hospital.     In  1831  his  lectures  in  sur- 

Ricketeon,    rik'et-s6n,    Walton.    American  8"^  secured  his  appointment  as  surgeon-m-chief 

sculptor;  b.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  27  May  1839.  "*  Hopital  des  Venenens  du  Midi,  an  office  he 

He  took  up  sculpture  in  1870,  and  has  since  pro-  contmued   to   fill   until   i860,   when   he   rraigned 

duced  portrait  busts  of  Bronson  Alcott,  Louisa  '^^   engaged   m  private   practice.      In    l86a_  he 

M.  Alcott,  Thoreau,  and  George  William  Curtis,  ""^  appomled  physicun  m   ordinary  to  Prince 

besides  intaglios  and  bas-reliefs.  ^^P°  ***"■  t??*^  A"    '^  consulting  surgeon   to 

„.  .  ^,  ,.       ,  T,  .  Napoleon  III.    He  was  made  commander  of  the 

.     Kwlwtt*,  nk'ets,  J^OM  Brewerton,  Amer-  j^^  ^f  Honor  in  i860,  and  for  his  services 

lean  military  officer;  b.  New  York  21  June  1817;  ;„  ^1,^  ambulance  corps  during  the  siege  of  Paris 

d.  Washington,  D    C,  aa  SepL  18S7.     He  was  ^^s  made  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  in  1871. 

graduated   from  West  Point  in   1839,  served  m  jj^  was  the  author  of  various  valuable  surgical 

the   Mexican  War,  where  he  was  engaged  at  treatises,  and  invented  several  surgical  instru- 

Monterey  and  at  Buena   Vista,  was  promoted  ments 

captain  in  1853,  and  fought  in  the  Seminole  War  _.'      „      ,,  ,,„  ,„     „,      ,  _,. 

in  Florida.    He  afterward  served  on  the  Texas  ,    Riddell,   rld-dJl    or  ridl,  Charlotte   EliM 

frontier  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  I^wwn  Cowan,  English  novelist:  b.  30  Sept. 

when  he  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Washington  'fJ^;     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  high   shenff 

and  the  capture  of  Alexandria.    He  partkiipated  9*  ,^''2,':"''';?"^  ^^     "*'■ /,  -     "?*  "larried   to 

in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  brevet-  i-   «■    R'ddell   of   Staffordshire   m    1857     Her 

ttd   lieutenanl-colond   and   brigadier-general   of  earliest  novel  was  ^The  Ruling  Pass.on>  (1858)  ; 

volunteers.    He  commanded  a  division  at  Chan-  and  among  her  many  later  fictions  are  'George 

tilly.   South    Mountain,   and   Antietam,   in    1863  *^Jt'''     ?"«  «  P^  J^"]  J"'°^  "^J^   l'¥^\' 

he  received  promotion  as  major  of  artillery  in  ''te*^",?^<='*'"    -O^Ss)  ;  'Far  Atove  Rub^' 

the  regular  army,  was  in  command  of  a  divi-  .L'®^*  ■/!?' J""?^^c?'■^"",  a^'S^^  ,1^.* 

sion  in  the  Richmond  campaign,  and  fought  in  lJ"\°\"=„P'rni  „('»5») '.  ^   Rich  Mans 

the  engagements  from  the  battles  of  the  Wilder-  Daughter>    (1897).     Her  stories   are  well   con- 

ncss  to  the  investment  of  Petersburg.     In  1864  structed.  wholesome  tales,  and  have  been  popu- 

he   served    under    Sheridan    in   the   pursuit    of  l"""  '"  '""^  country  as  well  as  in  England. 
Early's  army.     He  was  brevetted  major-general  Riddell,  Mrs.  J.  H.     See  Riddell,   Char- 

in  the  regular  army  in  1865,  and  in  1865-6  was  lotte  Eliza  Lawson  Cowan. 
in  command  of  a  district  in  Virginia.    He  v^         jy^      rfd'!.  Hattfaew  Brown.   American 

mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  1866,  theologian^:  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  17  Oct  1836.    He 

and  m  1867  retired  from  active  duty.  ^^^  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in 

Ricknwn,  rik'man,  Thomas,  English  archi-  185a,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
tect;  b.  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  1776;  d.  March  icid  Seminary  in  1859.  He  was  adjunct  pro- 
1841.  He  developed  a  taste  for  architectural  fessor  of  Greek  at  Jefferson  College  in  1857-8, 
drawing,  and  having  sent  in  a  design  for  a  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Ho- 
church  that  proved  successful  in  a  government  boken,  N.  J.,  1861-S,  and  of  the  Second  Re- 
competition,  he  settled  at  Birmingham  as  an  formed  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1865-9.  In 
architect  He  built  a  number  of  Gothic  1871-87  he  occupied  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
churches  and  chapels  in  Birmingham ;  Hamp-  ment  exigesis  at  Hartford  Theological  Semmary, 
ton,  Lucy,  Bristol,  Preston,  Cariisle,  etc.,  many  Conn.,  and  since  1887  has  filled  that  chair  at 
country  houses,  and  the  new  buildings  of  St  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
of  'Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Archi-  mittee  for  New  Testament  revision,  an  editor 
tecture  in  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the  of  the  Standard  edition  of  the  Revised  Version, 
Reformation'   (1817).  and    was    a    revising   editor    on    the    Standard 

Rico,  rf'ko,  Colo.,  town,  county-seat  of  American  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
Dolores  County:  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  ment  (ipot).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
railroad;  140  miles  southwest  of  Leadville.  The  Lange's  •Commentary';  'International  Cora- 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1867  and  a  new  menlary' ;  'International  Revision  Comraen- 
settlement  in  1877,  both  by  mining  prospectors;  tary' ;  and  Myer's  'Commentary';  edited  Rob- 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1879,  and  became  inson  s  "Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels' 
the  county-seat  on  the  organization  of  the  county  (1885);  Vols.  VI!„  VIII.,  'Ante-Nicene  Fath- 
in  iffil.  It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  gold,  silver,  ers'  and  Vols.  VI.,  X.,  'Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
copper,  and  iron,  and  the  chief  industry  is  the  Fathers'   {1886). 

mining  and  milling  of  these  ores.    Thetowncon-  Riddle,  any  sentence  or  composition  with 

tains  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $50,000;  and  the  »  double  or  veiled  meaning,  which  is  propounded 

county    court-house.     It    has    a    graded    public  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  that  meaning, 

school.     The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  which  is  designedly  obscured  by  the  terms  of  the 

elected  annually,  and  a  council  of  six  members,  riddle.     A  riddle  may  either  have  an  apparent 

three   elected  each   year.     Population  in    1910,  sense  which  serves  as  a  disguise  to  the  real 

'■■^-  George  H.  Hutt,  one,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  question,  the 

Editor  'Rico  Ncws.^  terms  of  which  do  not  directly  indicate  the  oa- 
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hire  of  the  answer  required.    Riddles  naturally  President  could  veto  single  objectionable  itenui 

divide  themselves  into  two  classes :  plays  upon  without  affecting  the  main  purpose  of  bills. 
words,  which  are  otherwise  called  conundrums ;  Ridge,    ridj,    Major,    Cherokee    chief:    b. 

and  allegorical    or   fanciful  descriptions  of  or  Highwasse,    present    Stale    of    Georgia,    about 

allusions  to  the  subject  on  which  the  riddle  is  [7^, ;  j.  Cherokee  reservation  22  June  1839.    He 

founded.    The  latter  is  called  an  enigma.     It  is  became  a  councillor  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 

the  more  ancient  and  serious  form  of  the  rid-  the  Cherokee  nation.     He  favored  the  deporta- 

dle.     Enigmas,  or  dark  sayings,  were  frequently  tion  of  the  Cherokces  from  the  Georgia  reserva- , 

used  by  the  ancients  to  disguise  important  truths,  tion   to  one   westward   of   the    Mississippi,   and 

which  it  was  not  deemed  safe  or  advisable  that  „as  murdered,  presumably,  by  some  of  the  <*- 

every  one  should  know.     Kings  sent  enigmas  to  posing  party. 


ach    other,    ambassadors    delivered    their    1 


Ridge,  William  Pet^  English  novelist: 


„        ..hi.fo™,a„d.he.„*.o.,h.^.  a«h"K    K;r°SrV'"d    .»d"..    u,. 

tn)gm.      In  moim  t.me,  lenons  en.gm.i  k.ve  j      ■      j^      j               ^,         j,,,^  j         I, 

b,™  ..bor.ttd  ,npro„  and  v=r,e,  P>™«l"ly  ,„.    ,Tht  SSnd  Opportunity  of  Mr.  Suple- 

the  latter,  in  all  civilized  languages.    They  arc  j^      .»   (.^^\ .   i  a   ^Z.  ^t  the  State>    ti8&l  ■ 

,n  general  mjre  elaborate  trifling,  and  are  com-  frWikTo't  £.«?  (  9S) ;  "u  Jde^lic 

'""yn.o^X'tS.S'c'.lSSSa^ple.o.an-  i^*"'    i'^>  ■  :^'Jj^"''    <'»^>-„  . 

cient  riddles  is  that  propounded  by  the  Sphinx,  ,  ,  Ridgeficld,  ndi  feld.  Conn  town  in  Fair- 
and  answered  by  (Edipus,  What  aninial  is  that  fi^'a  County ;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
which  goes  on  four  feet  in  the  morning,  on  two  Hartford  railroad;  about  60  miles  northwest  of 
at  midday,  and  on  three  in  the  evening?  The  N™  York,  and  13  rmiea  north  by  west  of 
answer  is  Man,  because  he  goes  on  all  fours  as  Norwalk,  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  is 
a  child,  on  two  feet  as  a  young  man,  and  with  L,*"vo'''tc,  Resort  for  residents  of  New  York, 
a  staff  in  old  age.  The  punning  variety  of  rid-  The  chief  industnea  which  contribute  to  the 
die,  though  sometimes  indulged  In  by  the  Greeks  prosperity  of  Uie  town  are  fannmg.  dairying, 
and  Romans,  is  comparatively  of  modem  growth.  P^  grinding  of  feldspar,  and  the  manufactur- 
It  is  a  great  favorite  in  festive  gatherings  of  '"S  of  ice-cutOng  tools,  pe  most  prominent 
juveniles.  Sometimes  strings  of  puns  are  linked  P"'"''*:  building  13  the  public  library,  presented 
together  with  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  more  to  "■<:  to*"  PV  J?"""."?",'*,?,'  .^'^^.^VL'  '" 
complex  riddles  of  this  description,  as  in  the  mentory  ofhis  wife,  Elizabeth  W.  Morns.  There 
following  instance:  What  wind  does  a  hungry  """c  four  churches,  good  public  schoos.  and  one 
sailor  like  best?  One  that  blows  fowl  and  chops,  private  school.  The  National  Bank  has  $25^00 
and  then  comes  in  little  puffs.  The  earliest  col-  capital ;  the  savings  bank  has  $592,268.52  de- 
tection of  riddles  known  to  have  been  published  po^'ts.  The  government  is  administrated  by  _a 
is  entitled  'Demands  Joyous,'  printed  in  1511.  ^>^^  cons  1st mg  of  a  warden  and  burgesses,  six 
The  first  French  collection  was  published  in  members,  elected  annually  in  May.  Pop.  ( rgoo) 
Paris  by  Gillc  Beys  in  1582.    See  also  Enicua.  2-626;   (1910)  3.118.               w.  A.  White, 

Mdeaa  (rE-dfl')  Canal,  a  Canadian  canal  ^<'"'"'  'R'dgetield  Press.^ 

constructed  between  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  Ridge'town,  Canada,  town  in  the  County 

and  Ottawa  as  a  through  waterway  by  means  of  of  Elgin,   Province  of  Ontarioj   on   the   Michi- 

the  River  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  the  Saint  Law-  gan  Central  railroad;  about  eight  miles   from 

rence  route  being  interrupted  by  rapids.    Canals  Lake  Erie  and  ^5  miles  east  of  Windsor.    It  is 

have  since  been  built  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  has  some  manu- 

to  avoid  these,  and  the  Rideau  is  now  little  used,  facturing  interests. 

Kideing,  riding,  William  Henry.  Ameri-  Ridgeville,  ridj'vil,  Ind.,  town  in  Randolph 

can  editor:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  i?  Feb,  1853.  County;  on  the  Mississinewa  River,  and  on  the 

He  came  to  the  United  Slates  and  lived  in  Chi-  Pittsburg,  C.  C  &  St.  L  and  the  Grand  Rapids 

cago  until  1870,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  &  Indiana  R.R.'s.i  about  60  miles  south  of  Fort 

journalism  in  various  American  cities.     Since  Wayne,  and  90  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis. 

18S1  he  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  'Youth's  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  is  the 

Companion,'  and  io  i88?-9g  was  associate  editor  trade  centre  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

of  the  'North  American  Review.'     He  has  pub-  It  has  several  industries  connected  chiefly  with 

lished:    'Scenery  of   Pacific   Railways'    (1878);  form  products   and  stock   raising.     It  has  good 

'Thackeray's  London'   (188s)  ;  'In  the  Land  of  public   schools,    several    private   schools,    and   a 

Loma  Doone'    (1895)  ;  'At  Hawarden  with  Mr.  public  library.    Pop.  {1910)   1,178. 

Gladstone'  (1896) ;  'How  Tyson  Came  Home*  RidgeVood,    N.    J.,    village     in    Bergen 

(1904);  etc  County;  on  the  Erie  railroad;  about  32  miles 

Riders,  in  national  or  state  legislation,  the  north    of    New    York.    The    railroad    divides 

additional  provisions  of  a  bill  under  the  consid-  the  village  into  eastern  and   western  sections. 

eration   of  a   legislative   assembly,   having   little  The    village    is    in    a    residential    locality;    the 

connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  western   side  is  built  up  with  fine  residences. 

Sometimes  riders  are  attached  to  important  bills,  most  of  them   the   homes   of  men   doing   busi- 

in  order  to  gain  the  chance  of  passage,  since  by  ness  in  the  city.     The  eastern  section  of  the  vil- 

Ihemselves  they  are  likely  to  incur  an  executive  lage    spreads    out    into    the     Paramus    Vallej'. 

veto,  but  as  a  part  or  proviso  of  an  important  through  which  flows  the  Saddle  River.     In  this 

bill   Ihey  are  absorbed  in  the  main  subject,  and  part    are    substantial    dwellings    with    extensive 

so   dodge   the   "veto"   and   the   "table."     It   has  grounds.      There    are    no    manufactories.      The 

been  proposed  frequently  that  the  Constitution  business  blocks  and  fraternal  society  buildings 

of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  that  the  ara    mostly    of    limestone    and    pressed    brick 
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There  are  nine  churches,  public  schools,  and  one  attempted  to  secure  the  Protestant  >£cendaK9 

private  school  for  boys.     Located  here  is  the  by  placing  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne. 

House  of  Divine  Providence  for  Incurable  Pa-  The  defeat  of  this  scheme,  the  active  part  he  had 

tients,   in   chaise   of   Sisters   of   Charity.      The  taken  in  the  establiahment  in  the  new  discipline 

water  supply  ts  <d)tained  from  artesian  wells,  and  the  construction  of  the  liturgy,  together  with 

The  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  excellent,  and  the  his  connection  with  Cranmer,  marked  Ridley  out 

scenery  in  general,  together  with  the  numerous  as   one  of  the   most  prominent   opponents   of 

groves    and    small    streams,    make    it    a    most  Queen  Mary.    He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 

charming   locality.      In    the    vicinity   are   many  Tower  ao  July  1553.     In  the  spring  of  1554  he 

points  of  historic  interest,  their  histories  dating  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  being  brought  be- 

back  to   pre- Revolutionary   days.      Pop.    (iSgoJ  fore  the  royal  commissioners  and  refusing  to  re- 

1,04;';    (igoo)  2,685;   (1910)   5'4i&  cant  he  was  excommunicated.     His  further  trial 

Ridgwn',  ridj'wS,  Revert,  American  nat-  progressed  slowly.    The  next  year  parliament 

ntalist:  b.  Mount  Carmel,  lil^  a  July  185a    He  passed  penal  laws  against  heretics  and   under 

was   loologist   to   the   United   States   geological  these  he  was  summoned  to  trial     His  condem- 

exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel  under  Clar-  nation  followed  upon  his  admitting  the  truth  of 

encc  King  in  iSiS^-g,  and  since  1880  has  been  the  principal  charges  against  him,  and  he  was 

curator  of  the  division  of  birds  in  the  National  bnrnt   at   the    stake    in    company    with   Hu^ 

Museum  at  Washington.     He  was  one  of  the  Latimer. 

founders  in  1883  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Rid'patii,  John  Clark,  American  educator 

Union,  of  which  he  later  became  president    He  and  historian :  b.  Putnam  County,  Indiana,  96 

served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  at  the  first  April  1840;  d.  New  York  I  Aug.  igoo.    He  was 

International  Ornithological  Congress  at  Vienna  graduated  from  Asbury  University,  Indiana,  in 

in  1885,  and  of  that  at  Budapest  in  1891.    He  1863,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  principal  of  the 

is  author  of:   *A  Nomenclature  of  Colors  for  academy  at  Thornton,  Ind.    In  1866  he  was  su- 

Naturalists'   {1886)  ;  'Manual  of  North  Amer-  perintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Lawrence- 

ican  Birds>   (1887)  ;  'Birds  of  North  and  Mid-  burg,  Ind.,  and  in  1867-9  professor  of  languages 

die  America>   (1901-2) ;  etc.  at   Baker   University,    Baldwin  City,  Kan.     In 

Ridgwar,    Pa.,    borough,    capital    of    Elk  1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English 

County;    on    the    Clarion    River,    and   on   the  at  Asbury,  and  in  1879  became  vice-president  of 

Buffalo,     R.     &     P.     and     the      Pennsylvania  the   university.      The   endowment   of   $z,ooo,000 

R.K.'s;    about    150   miles    northeast    of    Pitts-  bestowed  upon  the  university  by  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

burg  and   115  miles  southeast  of  Erie.     It  is  was  secured  largely  through  Ridpath's  efforts, 

in   a   r^on  devoted  mainly   to  lumbering   and  and  under  bis  management  it  received  its  new 

agriculture.      The    chief    industrial    establish-  name  of  De  Pauw.    After  his  resignation  from 

ments  are  lumber  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 

factories,  flour  and  grist  mills,  machine  shops.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  'People's  Cy- 

engine  and  boiler  works,  and  dry  kilns.    There  dopa!dia>  (1881),  and  published  'Academic  His- 

are    other    manufactories    whose    products    are  tory  of  the  United  States'   (1874-5)  I  'Popular 

mining  materials,  proprietary  medicines,  and  to-  History  of  the  United  States'    (1877)  ;  'Life  of 

bacco  products.    The  educational  institutions  are  James  A.  Garfield'  (1882) ;  'Cyclopscdia  of  Uni- 

public  and  parish  elementary  schools,  a  public  versal    History'     ( 1 880-4 ) ;    'Great    Races    of 

library,   and   a  private  business  school.     Pop.  Mankind'    (1893);    'Life  and  Times  of  Glad- 

(igio)  5,408.  stone'    (1898);  'Hbtory  of  the  United  States' 

Kiding  and  Driviiig.     See  HoBsis,  RmiNG  OOoo);  etc 
AKD  I^uviNa  Riedesel,    re  df-zel,     Frederica    Charlotte 

Ridlay,  rId'II,  Nicholaa.  English  eccle.ias-  J^S^"- tY?\"*t^,^ ''■^?"'"''"^."'*  'f^'^f 

tic  and  ^rtyr:  b.  about  1500'  d.  Oxford  16  ^  ^"''£.^  ""<?  ^-    S>  ™»"  the  wife  of 

OcL  I5S5.    He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  B"""  Z'.^'*"**'    *?'''-^'  .%"''    ^Mompamed   her 

in  1521^  later  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  husband    to   Americ^      After    Burgoynes    sur- 

ind^  th;  University  of  Louvain.    Returning  to  l^^'^"  ^he  resided  for  a  year  at   Cambridge, 

Cambridge  as  proctor  to  the  university,  as  such  "ass.,  where  a  street  has  s.nce  been  named  in 

he  advowted  the  claims  of  King  Henry  VIII.  her  honor ;  and  later  at  Charlottesville,  Va.    She 

to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurrsdiction  in  the  ^-.o^^  ""phie  descriptions  of  the  campaign  and 

realm.     Through  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  subsequent  events   published  after  her  death  by 

Cranmer  he  be^me  one  of  the  king's  chaplains;  her  son-in-law.   Count   von   Reuss    and  trans- 

in  1540  he  became  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  1  at jd  inadequately  into  English  jn  1827  ('Letters 

1541  wnon  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1545  an  addi-  5"^  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  War  o    American 

tibial  canonry  of  Westminster  was   conferred  Independence,  and    he  Capture  of  the  British 

upon  him.     In  154?  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  Troops  at   Saratoga  ),  and   worthily  by  W.L. 

orRochester.     In   1550,   on   the   deprivation  of  Stone  in   1867   ("Letters  and  Journals  Relating 

Bonner.  Ridley  was  made  bishop  of  London,  and  ^  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution  ). 
distinguished  himself  by  his  tempered  zeal  in  RiedcBcl,   Priedricfa  Adolph,   Freihesk  zu 

favor  of  Protestantism,  and  especially  by  his  lib-  Eisenbach,     German     soldier:     b.     Lauterbach, 

erality  and  kindness  toward   the  family   of  his  Rhine    Hesse,    3    June    1738;    d.    Brunswick    6 

predecessor.    In  1553  in  a  sermon  before  Ed-  Jan.    1800.     He   studied  at   the    Marburg  law 

ward  VI.  he  made  an  appeal   for  the  destitute  school,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  course 

London  poor,  and  as  a  result  of  subsequent  con-  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Hessian  infantry  as 

ferences  the  king  and  corporation  of  London  de-  vice-ensign,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  Eng- 

termined  to  build  Christ's  Hospital.  St.  Thomas'  land  with  his  reKiment.  which  had  been  made 

Hospital,  and  Bethlehem  Hospital.    On  the  death  part  of  the  British  army,  and  was  billeted  on  a 

of  Edward  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  those  who  town  near  London.    There  he  became  fairty  pro. 
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SIBL— KIEL'S  REBELLION 

fictent  in  English.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  country  by  the  Dominion  government  and  the 
Vears'  war  in  1756,  the  regiment  was  sum-  government  sates  of  land  to  incoming  settlers 
moned  to  Germany,  and  Riedesej  was  assigned  would  dispossess  them  of  theSr  homesteads.  In 
to  the  immediate  staff  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  June  1884  Louis  Riet,  the  half-breed  leader  of 
Brunswick.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  the  abortive  outbreak  of  1869-70,  returned  by 
American  Revolution,  England  negotiated  with  invitation  from  Montana  and  put  himself  at  the 
several  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany  for  head  of  the  movement.  At  a  gathering  at  Saint 
some  20,000  troops.  Of  these  about  4,000  were  Laurent,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  September  1884, 
from  Brunswick.  Riedesel  was  promoted  ma-  a  *Bill  of  Rights*  was  adopted  asking  that  the 
jqr-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  half-breeds  should  receive  the  same  grant  of 
Brunswick  contingent,  and  on  I  June  1776  he  240  acres  per  capita  that  had  already  been  given 
reached  Quebec.  A  thorough  disciplinarian,  he  (1870)  to  their  kinsmen  in  the  pro\-ince  of  Man- 
pmclised  his  troops  in  the  American  mode  of  itobia.  With  this. demand  were  coupled  more 
fighting,  particularly  in  rapidity  of  firing,  in  extravagant  pretensions  to  further  reservations 
which  the  Continentals  were  much  more  efficient,  of  land  and  grants  of  money.  Various  petitions 
He  accompanied  Burgoyne  (q.v.)  on  the  ill-fated  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Dominion  govem- 
expedition  of  1777.  distinguished  himself  at  Ti-  ment  in  behalf  of  the  half-breed  claims.  A  com- 
conderoga,  and  at  Hubbardton  brought  up  re-  mission  had  been  appointed  to  consider  them, 
inforcements  and  dispersed  the  Americans.  At  but  the  whole  matter  aroused  so  little  public 
Freeman's  Farm  ig  Sept.  1777,  he  saved  the  attention  in  Caiiada  that  the  news  of  the  actual 
British  from  rout  by  arriving  with  his  Bruns-  revolt  in  March  i88s  came  with  atarmirg  sud- 
wickers;  and,  after  the  action  on  7  October,  had  dennesa.  On  the  17th  of  that  month  the  metis 
his  counsels  prevailed,  Burgoyne  would  prob-  formed  a  provincial  government,  with  Louis  Riel 
ably  have  made  a  siwcessful  retreat  to  Canada,  (q.v.)  as  president,  Gabriel  Dumont  as  adjutant- 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga  17  October,  general,  and  a  numerous  council.  All  obtain* 
exchanged  in  1779,  and  in  that  year  appointed  to  able  stores  were  seized,  supplies  on  the  way  to 
a  command  on  I^ng  Island.  In  1783  he  re-  Prince  Albert  intercepted,  and  the  telegraph 
turned  to  Germany,  in  1787  was  promoted  lieu-  wires  cut.  At  the  same  time  every  effort  was 
tenant-general,  and  in  1788  commanded  the  made  to  arouse  the  Indians  of  the  Sasiortchcwan 
Brunswick  portion  of  the  army  sent  from  Ger-  district,  detachments  of  whom,  under  Beardy 
tnany  to  Holland  to  assist  the  Stadtholder.  From  and  One-Arrow,  at  once  joined  the  rebels.  The 
1794  imtil  his  death  he  was  commandant  of  the  only  forces  immediately  available  to  cope  with 
town  of  Brunswick.  The  <Leben  und  Wirken  the  outbreak  were  about  500  mounted  police. 
des  General-Lieutenants  F.  A.  Riedesel,  nebst  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  the  North- 
vielen  Origiaal-Correspondenzen  und  histo-  west  Territory,  of  whom  some  aoo  men  of  all 
rischen  Aktenstiiken,'  V  von  Eelking,  appeared  ranks  were  distributed  between  Prince  Albert, 
in  1856.  An  abridged  translation  into  English  Fort  Carlton,  Battleford,  and  Fort  Pitt  The 
by  W.  L.  Stone  was  published  m  1868.  It  af-  rebels  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Carlton, 
fords  a  most  complete  and  accurate  aocount  of  a  mounted  police  post  on  the  North  Saskatche- 
Burgoyne's  expedition,  as  well  as  a  clear  view  wan,  40  miles  above  Prince  Albert,  held  by 
of  contemporary  affairs  in  Canada.^  Major  Crozier  with  a  handful  of  men.  Crozier 
Kiel,  reel',  Louia,  Canadian  insurgent:  b.  refused,  and  succeeded  in  communicating  with 
St,  Boniface,  Manitoba,  23  Oct  1844;  d.  Re-  Prince  Albert,  and  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of 
gina.  Northwest  Territory,  16  Nov.  1885.  He  40  volunteers.  With  the  help  of  these  he  at- 
belonged  to  the  Mitis  race  of  Franco- Indians,  tempted  (26  March)  to  secure  the  stores  from 
and  as  protege  of  Archbishop  Tache,  was  edu-  Duck  Lake,  a  post  a  few  miles  distant.  Here 
cated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Montreal.  In  occurred  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  rising  TTie 
1869  he  took  part  in  the  protest  raised  by  the  rebels  attacked  Crozier  near  Duck  Lake  and 
native  tribes  against  the  establishment  of  Cana-  forced  him  to  retire  to  Carlton  with  a  loss  of  12 
dian  authority  in  the  territories  lately  acomred  killed  and  iz  wounded.  The  mounted  police 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  was  elected  burned  the  fort  at  Carlton  and  retired  to  Prince 
president  of  a  provisional  government  estab-  Alberx.  The  news  of  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake 
Itshed  at  Fort  Garry.  The  rebellion  was  sup-  occasioned  intense  excitement  throughout  Can- 
pressed  the  next  year  ^V /  fojce  under  Sir.Gar-  aja.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  despatch  an 
net  Wolseley  and  Riel  fled  from  the  territory,  adequate  force  of  militia  to  the  northwest.  Gen- 
In  1873  he  was  el"tfd  «  the  Dom m ion  pari la-  ^ral  Sir  Frederick  Middleton,  the  comniander-in- 
ment  for  Provenchcr,  but  was  not  permitted  to  ^hief.  was  already  on  his  way.  On  the  28th  of 
take  _  his  seat,  and  after  two  subsequent  re-  March  there  was  a  general  call  to  arms  of  the 
elections  a  warrant  of  outlawry  was  issued  militia  forces,  picked  troops  from  the  different 
against  him  and  he  was  sentenced  m  i8?S.  to  regiments  being  at  once  forwarded  to  the  front 
five  years' banishment  with  forfeiture  of  political  Various  corns  of  scouti  rano-^r  r^v^lA,  ..^ 
rights.  .In   i^-S.he   headed  a   party  of  half-  were°%^Ya^lV    o^^'Led."  i^h'te""h^ndr1d 

^uTpt^ed^^nl^V^r^aL^pit  ^^i^S  T'^yToTL'-SSTZ'^fLH^'-  SiH 

of   treason,    and   executed.     See    R.EX-'s    R«^  a^'^^L' lid  Veen  l^an^^^^^^^^ 

Ritl's  RAellion.  or  the  Northwest  Rebel-  ^1,^  Vr«   oflel^tinnf  wf.  Th"  '\''"^*f'^- 

Uan..  was  an  outbreak  of  the  half-breeds  and  Saska,c?ewlXlr"w\oTnorV&h^u'n! 

Indians  of  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  the  £„„,  west  to  east  th^ugh  the  district  of  the  »me 

spring  of  1885,  promptly  suppressed  by  the  Cana-  name  at  a  distance  of  about  aoo  mile-i  north  of 

dian  militia.    For  some  time  past  discontent  had  ,he  Canadian  Mc  Ranrold^nd^rough^^par- 

5-^-i;*"r"f^**''^''?w?,f'^''°'''"-'"'°f'^u'  ?"<^'   ***   *"   ««•■«■     On   this   river   were ^te 

distnct.  who  feared  that  the  surveying  of  the  important  posts  of  Prince  Albert.  Battleford.  sit- 
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Bated  about  160  mtles  farther  up  the  river,  and  have  aided  in  the  attack,  steamed  down  the  nref 
Fort  Pitt  also  on  the  river,  120  miles  northwest  utrder  a  hot  fire  on  the  9th,  but  its  steering  gear 
of  Baltleford.  The  main  body  of  rebels  had  being  disabled,  it  drifted  past  Batoche.  On  the 
tstablished  themselves  at  Batoche,  on  the  South  fourth  day  a  general  charge  of  the  militia  re- 
Saskatchewan  a  river  flowing  from  the  south-  suited  in  a  complete  victory.  The  rifle  pits  and 
west  to  meet  its  confluent  on  a  long  V-shaped  the  village  of  Batoche  were  taken  by  storm  and 
angle  Mustering  his  forces  at  Qii'Appelle  and  RJel  and  many  of  his  council  captnred.  Dumont 
Swift  Current.  Middleton  resolved  to  strike  into  escaped  to  the  United  States.  The  loss  of  the 
the  rebel  territory  in  two  columns.  The  main  Canadian  forces  m  the  four  days  was  8  killed  and 
column  under  Middleton,  was  to  move  north-  4^  wounded;  that  of  the  rebels,  51  killed  and  173 
ward  on  Qark's  Crossing,  a  ferry  station  wounded.  With  the  storming  of  Batoche  the 
on  the  Saskatchewan  about  40  miles  by  trail  rebellion  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Ponrdmaker 
from  Batoche.  A  second,  under  Lieutenant  capitulated,  and  Big  Bear  fleeing  to  the  north 
Colonel  Otter,  was  to  march  from  Swift  Current  though  offering  fight  at  Frenchman  s  Butte  and 
(140  miles  west  of  Qu'Appelle)  to  the  relief  of  L?©"  Lake,  was  ultimately  captured  (2  July). 
Battkford.  A  third  force,  gathered  at  Calgary,  R'"'  was  taken  to  Regina  where  he  was  tned  for 
was  to  descend  the  route  of  the  North  Saskatche-  treasotvfelony  (July  1885).  His  counsel  at- 
wan  from  Edmonton,  thus  reaching  Fort  Pitt  tempted  to  defend  him  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
Meantime  the  position  of  affairs  appeared  ex-  but  the  plea  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  sen- 
tremely  critical.  Some  500  Indians  in  the  neigh-  tenced  to  ^  hanged.  Numerous  pehtions 
borhood  of  Battkford  had  risen  under  Pound-  f?"'  ^V^JV  ^^"""^  Canada  m  favor  of  comn 
maker,  a  Cree  chief,  laid  seige  to  the  stockade  ""\,°*  ^!i,l'::^7"' "''^  T^ 
fort  in  which  the  whites  had  taken  refuge,  and  °  ^^'t^^  "^Jl^^^JTSLEf "'  ?]  %"  ^^'l 

?i  _j      J   ..t..   .. -r  .u.  •. xi„,_   TT^.t  ion.     He  was  hanged  at  Keinna   10   Nov.   leoS, 

on  Good  P'rida,  '(,  April),  th,?  pl„„d„rf  Ihi  S/'fJ"  Sr.S  Jt£  5acS     S'd'  £? 

¥E^?^r=r^.sris^  S|^t^£ite£ng3 

o.t  fkt  unprolectrf  valley  of  the  upper  r.ver  „„„  „„,„„  ,{,  .Official  Repon  on  tbe  Suppre^ 

Ihe  settler,  neemj  toward  Edmonton     Marry  of  ,|„  „,  ^^  Rrtellion'  Otlaia,  1886;  "Dotifnion 

tte  deserted  houses  were  looted  and  burned.  Annual  Eegis»r>  (1S5)  i  ■ReminisceneesLieot- 

TJe    advance    was    carried    out    w.th    adnnr-  Co,    Bolton>   C>«86).        Suphin  Liacoci, 

able    succesi    The    tm.ri    column,    the    Royal  jl,^;;,-,,  t;,j„,„'„. 

Pj'^feA.^l^T.'j;  J  lr„  n'SS,  I'rS  K™i.  '«-5"'rt.  Col«  «.  Konrao  popular 
ing  in  forced  marches  177  miles  of  prainc,  struck  t„j„.  l  '  t„„,  ,,,, .  j  a  r!,~r  ..,.■•  t-i,  ,__ 
the  South  Saskatchewan  at  QarVs  Crossing.  I«<1":  b.  about  I3i3;d.  8  Oct  1354-  The  son 
Adv^c"ng  n^thwards  down  the  river,  they  came  l„^"t«"S«T^^7o  ^^-Xh'I'h'l^^T:™  ^(^ 
upon  the^ebels  stronglj;  posted  in  a  wooded  r'Lt'c^n 'theTu?nr'^Uh foliS^r^yl^^^ 
ravme  called  Fish  Creek,  in  wh«h  th^  had  con-  ^^ose  rule  the  people  sufl^ered.  In  I343  he  went 
(tnicted  rifle  pits.  A  sangninan^  contest  ensued  ,„  j,^  p  Xvi^non,  as  the  reprct^tative  of 
i'^  ^f'Ji^  '1  "^'''f'  111  **?  ^l^?*'  ""'"T-'  tt-*  R<""^"  people.%nd  entreated  him  to  return 
defended  themselves  slubbordy  but  were  ulti-  to  Rome  ancf  end  the  misrule  of  the  nobles.  The 
mately  dislodged.  The  loss  of  the  m.litia  was  p  ^^^^  rj^^^;  a^^tolic  notary,  and  the  lat- 
10  killed  and  40  wounded  The  SKond  column,  jer  returned  to  RomeVwhere  he  began  the  organ- 
under  Otter,  consisting  chiefly  of  Queen's  Own  j^^,;^  „f  ^  widespread  movement  for  the  over- 
men, left  Swift  Current  13  April,  and  after  fL  (^row  of  the  aristocracy.  On  30  May  1347, 
march  of  20a  miles  successfuUy  relieved  the  be-  b;„^;  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Icaguered  fort  at  Battkford.  From  there  Colonel  ,^6  Capitol,  and  there  proposed  a  new  constitu- 
Otter  determined  to  strike  at  Poundmakcr  s  re-  ^on  for  the  state,  providing  for  the  arming  of 
«erve,  against  which  he  moved  on  i  May.  with  ,[,,  [^  ^„^  „,^  garrisoning  of  the  walls  by 
a  force  of  ^^  men  and  three  guns.  They  came  (hem,  the  reform  of  jusrice  and  the  equitable  dis- 
upon  the  Indians  m  force  at  Cut  Knife  Hill,  and  tributing  of  taxes.  He  became  head  of  the  new 
after  a  severe  engagement  were  compelled  to  re-  republic  with  the  title  of  Tribune  of  the  Peo- 
tire  on  BatUeford.  with  a  loss  of  8  killed  and,  14  p]^  and  by  means  of  the  popular  levies  forced 
wounded.  At  the  same  time  General  Strange,  the  nobles  to  leave  the  city.  Riend's  plans  in- 
wilh  the  third  division,  marched  from  Calgary  eluded  not  merely  the  restoration  of  the  mu- 
to  Edmonton  (a  May),  and  thence  directed  his  nicipal  liberties  of  Rome,  but  the  re-establish- 
forces  against  Big  Bear.  Meanwhile  General  ment  of  the  ancient  Roman  state,  and  to  that  end 
Middleton  decided  to  move  forward  against  the  he  invited  the  Italian  cities  to  send  representa- 
main  body  of  the  half-breeds  at  Batoche.  The  fives  to  Rome  for  the  consideration  of  the  wel- 
advanced  season  rendered  possible  the  navigation  fare  of  Italy.  Though  few  cities  responded, 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  down  which  the  Riemi,  carried  away  by  power  and  bis  own  do- 
steamer  Northcote.  with  supplies  and  munitions,  quence,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  tribune 
was  despatched  to  join  Middleton's  column.  15  August,  and  bestowed  the  Roman  citizenship 
Batoche  was  invested  by  the  militia  on  g  May,  on  all  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  Pope's  hostility, 
and  a  four  days'  fight  ensued.  The  rebels  were  however,  was  aroused  by  Rienii's  vainglorious 
entrenched  in  rifle  pits  along  the  banks  of  the  attempt  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  for  the 
river.  During  the  first  three  days  the  fighting  imperial  throne  that  was  then  in  pro^ss,  and  he 
was  desultory,  Middleton  using  his  artillery  and  stirred  up  the  Roman  nobles  against  Rienti 
thvowing  up  earthworks  in  order  to  exhaust  the  The  nobles  were  defeated,  but,  Rienzi,  dazzled  b) 
ammunition  of  the  half-breeds  without  unduly  success,  began  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  a  second 
exposing  his  men.    The  Northcote.  that  was  to    insurrection  compelled  him  to  flee  t^  city   (II 
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Dwember).  Later  he  went  to  Bohemia  to  se-  did  in  plumage  than  any  other  Australian  bird. 
cure  the  aid  of  Emperor  Charles  II.  for  the  exe-  The  upper  parts  are  vdvety  black,  tinned  with 
cution  of  his  plans.  The  emperor  handed  Rienzi  purple;  the  under  parts  velvety  black,  diversified 
over  to  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  who,  however,  recc«-  with  olive-green.  The  crown  of  the  head  and 
nized  how  useful  the  tribune  might  be  to  him  the  throat  are  covered  with  innumerable  little 
in  crushing  the  Roman  nobility  and  therefore  specks  of  emerald  green  of  most  brilliant  lustre, 
sent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal  Albornoz  in  The  (ail  Is  black,  the  two  central  feathers  rich 
1354.  Rienzi's  popularity  was  still  great  and  he  metallic  green.  The  female,  as  is  oftea  the  case, 
easily  regained  power ;  once  more,  however,  he  is  much  duller  colored  than  her  mate.  Tb^ 
fell  a  victim  to  excess,  perpetrated  acts  of  out-  obtain  their  insect  food  largely  from  beneath 
rage  and  oppression,  and  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  loose  bark  of  trees,  about  which  they  scram- 
the  people.  An  insurrection,  stirred  up  by  the  ble  like  woodpeckers.  Consult  Newton,  'Die- 
nobles  of  the  house  of  Colonna  and  Sarelli,  tionary  of  Birds'  (1893-6). 
broke  out  on  8  Oct.  1354.  The  mob  stormed  pifltuff  S«.  OunvAurr 
the  Capitol,  and  Rienzi,  seized  as  he  was  escap-  RiHtaB-  t«C  OtDttKna. 
ing  in  disguise,  was  murdered,  and  his  body  Rig  Veda,  rig  va'da,  the  oldest  of  the  four 
dragged  through  the  streets.  The  career  of  Vedas,  and  therefore  the  oldest  literary  monu- 
Rienzi  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  ment  of  the  Indo-European  races.  The  terra 
novels,  'Rienzi'  (1835)  and  of  Wagner's  opera,  Veda  is  the  ancient  Hindu  Sanskrit  word  for 
'Rienii,'  first  produced  at  Dresden  20  OcL  knowledge,  and  the  Vedas  compose  the  great 
1842.  Consult:  Pappencordt,  'Cola  di  Rienzo  body  of  sacred  scripture  of  the  older  Hindus, 
und  seine  Zeit'  (1S41);  Auriac,  'Etude  his-  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  Sanskrit.  The 
torique  sur  Nicolo  Kienzo*  (1888);  Rodocana-  precise  time  of  composition  of  the  Vedas  can 
'.:hi,  'Cola  di  Rienzi'    C1888).  not  be  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 

Rienzi,  The  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,  Kig  Veda  was  in  course  of  composition  as 
a  historical  romance  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-  "fly  as  1200  B.C..  and  some  authorities  contend 
Lytton,  published  in  1835.  It  is  founded  on  the  *at  some  of  the  verses  must  have  been  corn- 
career  of  Cola  di  Rienzi  (q.v.).  Bulwer  was  POsed  as  early  as  1500  B.C.,  the  latest  date  of 
so  impressed  with  the  heroism  and  force  of  composition  ^ven  for  any  of  the  verses  bemg 
character  of  his  hero,  that  at  first  he  meditated  600  ac.  It  is  known  Uiat  the  Rig  Veda  was 
writing  his  biography,  instead  of  a  romance  composed  by  many  different  generations,  and 
founded  on  his  life.  The  story  adheres  very  Max  Muller  believes  that  for  along  period  after 
closely  to  the  historical  facts.  Many  of  the  situ-  "ts  composition  it  was  transmitted  orally  from 
ations  and  scenes  are  very  strong.  The  treat-  one  to  another,  and  that  it  was  not  set  down 
ment  is  epic  rather  than  dramatic;  and  the  splen-  '"  writing  until  a  much  later  date,  since  it 
did  yet  comfortless  civilization  of  the  Middle  'Joritains  no  aUusion  to  writing  or  writing  ma- 
Ages,  so  picturesque  and  so  squalid,  so  ecstatic  tenals.  Of  the  four  Vedas  the  Rig  Veda  is 
and  so  base,  is  vividly  delineated.  Rienzi  is  also  •'?  "^  ^^^  most  important  not  only  on  account 
the  subject  of  a  once  popular  tragedy  by  Mary  <>•  its  greater  antiguitjr  bat  also  be«iuse  of 
RusseU  Mitford,  first  published  in  18^  the  mformation_  which  it  contams.     The  most 

_.  . .  .,  ,         .    L-  .■   .       /  L  authoritative  wnters  state  that  the  sacred  hymns 

„.  KJesengcbirge,      re  zen  -  gt  -  ber  gc      (the  ^f  the  Rig  Veda  are  repeated  in  a  modified  form 

Giants    Mountains) ,  part  of  the  Sudelic  chain,  ;„  ,he  Sama  Veda,  or  chants,  and  in  another 

separating  Silraia  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  form  in  the  Yajur  Veda,  or  ritual,  while  the 

till  It  joins  the  Carpathians.     It  contains  tlie  fourth   and   latest   of   the   Vedas,   the   inferior 

loftiest  mountains  of  the  north  or  central  parts  Atharva  Veda,  shows  great  modifications   from 

of  Germany.     Some  of  the  principal  summits  t^e  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  due  to  the  intio- 

are   Schneekoppe,  5.257  feet  high;  the  Boren-  juction  of  superstitions,  magic  chants  and  vulgar 

berg  and  the  Grand  Rad,  each  5.156  ^et  high.  charms.     The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  in  cora- 

Riet-bok,  ret'bok,  the  Dutch  name  of  a  mon  with  those  of  the  three  succeeding  ones. 

South  African  species  of  antelope^  Antilopt  (or  are  of  four  classes;  the  first  and  most  impor- 

Tragelapkus)    arundinacetts.     It    is    nearly   five  tant    are    the    mantras,    or    sacred    utterances, 

feet  in  length  and  about  three  feet  high  at  the  usually    in    metrical    form ;    the    next    are    the 

shoulder;    the    horns,    about   a    foot    long,    are  Brahmanas    or  explanatory  inspired  utterances, 

boldly  annulated  at  the  base.    In  color  it  is  of  a  being  the  oldest  Indo-European  bodies  of  prose; 

dull   ashy  gray,  sometimes   tinged  with   red   on  last  come  the   Sutras,  or  rules  of  the  sacrifice. 

the  upper  parts  and  silvery-gray  beneath.     As  The  Rig  Veda  consists  of  i.ot?  hymns  or  short 

its    name    [riet-bok,    reed-buck)    implies,    it    is  lyric  poems,   with    10,580  verses.     It   is   written 

found  mostly  among  reeds  or  coarse  long  grass,  in  ten  books,  of  which  books  li.-viii.  contain 

Riff,  a  name   given  to   the   coast   districts  "'^^   the   record   of   a    single   family   or   clan; 

of  northern  Morocco  extending  from  Ceula  to  ^2^    '■.    'S    collections     each    attributed    to    a 

the  western  frontier  of  Algiers,  and  forming  a  different  poet-sage;  book  ix.  glorifies _the  sacred 

line  of  steep  cliffs  with  few  harbors.    Its  Berber  °""^    'Soma,*    and    book    x.    contains    hyrnn^ 

inhabitants    were    formerly    much    addicted    to  supposed  to  have  been  cotnposed  by  many  dif- 

piracy,  and  are  still  noted   for  smuggling.  ^V-^''\^''^^3'\   u^^  "l'^?"  T''    v   ""  T°^' 

— ._         r.      r-  .  00     o  j]^      (|,j  ^j^jgj  objects  of  adoration  being  Agni, 

Riflc.      See  Small  Arms.  the  god  of  fire,  and  Indra  or  Jupiter  Pluvtus. 

Rifieman,    or    Rifle    Bird,    an    Australian  the  cloud-comoeller.    The  Hindu  Triad  had  not 

forest-bird    (Ptilorhis   paradisevs),   closely   re-  yet  arisen.    The  Rig  Veda  does  not  recognize 

lated  to  the  birds  of  paradise  and  so  called  be-  the    institution    of    caste.      Beet    was    eaten. 

cause^  its   colors   and   ornaments    reminded   the  Women  held  a  high  position,  and  some  of  the 

colonists  of  the  old  uniform  of  the  British  Rifle  hymns  were  composed  by  them.     The  rite  of 

Brigade.    The  male  is  regarded  as  more  splen-  suttee  was  unknown;  the  conquest  of  Indra  had 
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<nily  btgaa,  and- the  Ganges,  incidentally  men-  the  Louvre  are   the  large  portraits   of  Louii 

tioned,  had  not  become  a  sacred  stream.    'The  XIV.  and  Bossuet,  of  which  latter  a  replica  or 

home  of  the  Riff  Veda,*  says  Prof.  Hopkins,  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  palace  at 

of  Yale  University,  'has  been  located  in  almost  Meaux. 

as  many  places  as  Paradise.  Now  it  is  by  the  Rig'don,  Sidney,  Mormon  leader:  b.  Allfr- 
Cas^uui  Sra,  now  it  ,s  m  Kandahar,  but  the  gheny  County,  Pa-  ig  Feb.  1793;  d.  Friendship, 
Punjab  IS  the  favorite  place,  and  quite  naturally;  k  y„  14  July  i§;6.  He  was  employed  in  a 
for  the  poets  are  familiar  with  the  Punjab,  printing  office  in  Pittsburg  in  i8i2  when  a 
sing  of  It,  talk  of  crossing  its  rivers,  and  in  manuscript  entitled  'The  Manuscript  Found,  or 
many  ways  show  that  they  occupied,  m  part  at  the  Book  of  Mormon'  was  offered  for  publica- 
l^^ft  i  *  ,'?'"'*^  stretching  from  Peshawar  to  tion  by  Samuel  Spaolding  (q.v.).  The  work 
Delhi.»  (S«  Sanskrit  Literatubb;  Vbba.)  impressed  Rigdon  so  much  that  he  made  a  copy 
S""^"' «r  u '^1°'''  ^,1^  ^"Z-  ?**  ^'?  ^ffe  °*  fh*  manuscript  before  it  was  returned  to  the 
^,-^  W.  Hopkms  (New  York  1901);  <Th«  author  who  died  soon  after.  In  iSig  Rigdon 
Religions  of  India,'  by  the  same  author  (Boston,  became  a  Baptist  preacher  and  in  1820  made 
I^S)  i  ar^  the  translation  by  Arrowsraith  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Smith,  with  whom 
(Boston,  iVUb)  of  A.  Kaegis  'Bigveda.'  (according  to  a  story  denied  by  the  Mormons) 
Riga,  re'ga,  Russia,  capital  of  Livonia  on  ^'=  PJiblished  <The  Book  of  Mormon,'  trans- 
the  Dwina,  seven  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  "'■"""K  ;t  by  the  addition  of  various  pious 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  is  one  of  the  principal  pn^ses  from  an  _  innocent  historical  romance 
seaports  of  the  empire  and  ranks  in  trade  nert  '"'°  '  ^^Y  °i  *  '"tended  as  _the  foundation  of 
to  Saint  Petersburg  and  Odessa.  Of  the  tour  »  ".^  j^'-  .^e  accompanied  Smith  to  the  West, 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  old  town  js^isted  m  founding  the  Mormon  Church  and 
alone  preserves  the  Hanseatic  features.  It  1^  became  one  of  its  presidents.  He. was  one  of 
characterized  by  high  storehouses  and  spacious'  P-^  originators  of  tlie/new  re velatiou*  author- 
granaries;  market  place;  other  squares,  and  "nng  polygamy,  and  mi&M.  on  the  death  of 
busy,  winding  streets.  The  Saint  Petersburg  di-  ^f'"'  fPf^\l^  the  leadership.  He  refused  to 
vision  of  the   town   is   the  aristocratic  quarter,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Bngham  Young, 


The  •Domkirche"    (1204I   contains  one  of  the  *?^  excommunicated   and  returned  to  the  East 

largest  organs  in  the  world.    Saint  Peter's  Church  '"^^'^^  *>e  lived  quietly  unUl  his  death, 
has  a  tower  400  feet  high.    The  Castle  (1494-  K>S2>  Junei  Harrison,  English  Wesleyan 

1515),   built   by   Walter   von    Plettenberg,   is   a  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Newcast!e-on-Tyne 

spacious  building  now  occupied  by  the  military  16  Jan.   1821.     He  was  educated  at  Kingswood 

authorities.     Other  places  of  more  recent  con-  School  and  in  1845  enteied  the  Wesleywa  tdn- 

slriiction     are:     The     Polytechnic,     E.tchange,  "stry.    He  was  a  member  ©f  the  Lpndon  school' 

municipal  picture  gallery,  schools,  gymnasiums  board^   1870-6;    principal    of    the    Westminster 

and  scientific  and  professional  colleges,  bonded  Training  College   1868-1903;  and  a  member  of 

warehouses  and  manufactories.     At  least  half  the    Royal   Com^iission  on    Education   i88fr-& 

of  the  population  is   German,  the  German  clc-  He  edited  the  'Quanerly  Review'  lor  15  years, 

ment   predominating    in    the    life    of    the    city,  and   wwte:    <Principlea   q£   Wesleyan   Method-. 

There    is    an    ever- increasing    intellectual    and  '^m'    (1850-1)  ;    'The   Church  mans  hip   of  John 

commercial  development.     Riga  is  a  great  mart  Wesley'    (1868-78-86)  ;   *Dr.  Pusey:  His  Oiar- 

for  timber  from  the  vast  White  Forest,  and  the  a<^"    vid     Life-work'      (1883);     'Scenes    and 

third  city  of  Russia  for   exports,  the  chief  of  Studies  in  the  Ministry  of  Qu^  Lord'    (1902)  ; 

which  are  com,  hemp,  oats,  tallow,  leather,  to-  *tc 

bacco,  rugs,  and  feathers.  Much  of  the  interior  RiSKS,  rigz,  Eltn,  American  missionary 
trade  is  carried  on  by  both  rail  and  water  com-  and  linguist;  b.  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  10  Nov. 
munications.  1810;  d.  Scutari,  Turkey,  17  Jan.  igoi.  He  was 
»>■  f^  w  t  n  ■  ■  T  .  .1.  .  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1829,  from  Andover 
Ri»,G^  of,  Russia,  an  inlet  pn  the  east  Theological  Seminary  in  1832.  was  ordained  to 
side  oT  the  Baltic  Sea  105.  miles  m  ienph  from  the  ministry  and  sailed  for  Greece  as  a  mis- 
north  to  south  and  about  60  in  hrwdth.  The  jjonary  ;„  the  same  year.  He  continued  his 
islands  of  Osel,  Dago,  Mohn  and  Worms  lie  ^^^k  in  Greece  from  1832-8,  in  Smyrna  from 
across  the  entrance.  The  chief  nver  which  ,83&-5i,  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 
falls  into  the  gulf  is  the  Dwina;  seven  miles  Turkey.  He  returned  to  the  United  Slates 
above  Its  mouth  IS  the  important  commercial  ^nce,  in  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
seaport  of  Riga  (q.v.),  after  which  the  gulf  is  his  Armenian  Bible,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
'""™"'  completion  of  the  work  taught  Hebrew  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  i8S7-8.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent   in  Turkey.     He  trans- 


r trait  painting,  uking  Van  Dyck  for  his  model,  dee    Language'     (1832)  ;     'Grammar    of    the 

1700  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  Modern  Armenian  Language'    (1847)  ;    'Gram- 

of  which  he  was  elected  Professor  in  1710  and  mar  of  the  Turkish  Language  as   Written  In 

Rector   in   1733.      His   portraits   are   all   extra-  the    Armenian   Character'     (1856)  ;    'Notes    on 

ordinarily  successful  as  likenesses,  his  heads  ace  Difficult    Passages    in    the    New    Testament' , 

full  of  character,  and  the  figures  have  all  the  C1889);  etc, 

studied  nobleness  in  attitude  characteristic  of  Rigga,  John  Davia  Scaton,  American  edu- 

the  times;  while  he  paints  the  gay  costumes  cator;  b.  Washington,  Pa.,  29  Jan.  1851.     He 

of  the  court  with  remarkable  truthfulness  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 

brilliancy.     Among  his  most  notable  works  in  io  1878,  after  engi^ng  m  business  in  Rockfort^ 
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111.,  in  i86j-7S.  He  was  principal  of  Ihe  com- 
mercial department  in  Salt  Lake  Academy, 
Utah,  in  1878-9,  of  the  pre^ratory  department 
in  the  old  University  of  Chicago  in  1879-86, 
and  joint  principal  of  Univecwty  Academy,  Qii- 
cago,  i  1  1886-7.  In  '88^  he  organized  the  Gran- 
ville (now  Doane)  Academy  of  Denison 
University,  Ohio,  and  was  its  principal  until 
1896,  since  when  he  has  been  president  of  Ottawa 
University,  Kansas.  He  has  published:  *In 
Latinum*  (Catsar)  (1890)  i  'In  Latinum' 
(Cicero)    U8g2) ;  etc. 

Risgs,  Kate  Douglas  (Smitit)  (Wigg^), 
American  author:  b.  Philadelphia  2S  Sept.  1857. 
She  was  graduated  at  Abbott  Academy  (An- 
dover,  Mass.)  in  1878;  was  the  first  to  organize 
free  kindergartens  for  the  poor  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  She  was  married  to  G.  C.  Riggs  in  1895, 
but  continues  to  use  the  name  "Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin'  as  a  literary  signature.  Her  reputation 
as  a  humorist  was  made  by  the  sketch  'The 
Birds"  Christmas  Carol'  {1888),  and  has  been 
well  sustained  by  the  cleverness  in  description 
and  dialogue  of  her  succeeding  volumes,  among 
them:  'The  Story  of  Patsy'  (i88g)  ;  'Timothy's 
Quest*  (1890);  'Polly  Oliver's  Problem' 
(1893);  'Marm  Lisa'  (1896);  'Penelope's 
Progress'  Ci8g8);  'Penelope's  Experiences  in 
Ireland'  (rgoi);  and  <Tlie  Diary  of  a  Goose 
Girl'  (1903)-  She  also  edited  the  anthology 
^Golden  Numbers'  (with  N.  A.  Smith,  1902). 

Righi,  re'gj.      See  Rigi. 

Right  is  a  claim  or  a  title  to  anything 
whatever  that  can  be  enforced,  or  a  claim  to 
act,  possess,  or  enjoy  anything,  or  the  use 
thereof,  or  it  may  exist  in  the  nature  of  a 
privilege  or  power.  Right  has  also  been  legally 
defined  *a5  that  which  one  has  a  legal  claim 
to  do;  legal  power;  authority,  immunity  granted 
by  authority?'  A  legal  right  is  one  which  is 
protected  by  law,  and  the  means  of  protection 
IS  the  remedy.  The  existence  of  a  legal  right 
implies  the  existence  of  legal  remedy,  for  one 
does  not  exist  without  the  other. 

Right-handedness,  the  property  or  condi- 
tion 01  being  right-handed.  Tile  propensity  in 
man  to  use  the  right  hand  in  preference  to 
the  left  is  generally  attributed  to  (he  lack  of 
perfect  symmetry  in  the  body.  If  the  body 
could  be  folded  over  from  a  medial  line  so 
that  each  organ  of  the  one  side  should  lie 
exactly  on  a  corresponding  organ  of  the  other, 
the  bodily  structure  would  be  highly  fitted,  in 
a  mechanical  sense,  for  the  equal  use  of  eiflier 
limb,  and  ambidextral  individuals  would  be  the 
rule.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  body  is 
a  little  to  the  right  of  such  a  medial  line.  This 
makes  the  right  side  the  heavier.  From  a  scries 
of  experiments  the  greater  weight  has  been 
estimated  at  about  15  ounces.  On  this  fact  is 
founded  the  mechanical  theory  of  right-handed- 
ness, the  predominance  of  tiie  right  hand  over 
the  left;  or,  more  generally,  of  the  limbs  of 
the  right  side  over  those  of  the  left.  The 
ihree-lobed  right  lung  is  more  capacious  and 
receives  more  air  during  an  inspiration  than  the 
two-lobed  left  lung.  The  liver  during  inspira- 
tion swings  toward  the  right  side,  shifting  the 
centre  of  gravity  farther  to  that  side.  In  violent 
muscular  exertion  there  is  more  air  propor- 
tionally inhaled  by  the  lung  of  the  f-ide  which 


sustains  the  exertion.  Under  exertion  of  the 
right  side  the  larger  lung  is  better  filled  than 
the  smaller,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  re- 
moved till  it  is  found  in  a  line  passing  through 
the  right  foot;  so  that  the  right  leg  and  foot 
afford  a  steadier  basis  of  support  than  the  left 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Through 
the  greater  use  of  the  right  lower  limb  the 
right  upper  limb  comes  to  be  preferred.  !n 
the  case  of  a  light  weight,  slung  on  the  arm, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  better  maintained 
by  carrying  it  on  the  left  side.  If  the  weight 
be  a  heavy  one,  borne  on  the  left  shoulder,  the 
burden  is  really  being  supported  very  much 
by  the  right  limb,  owing  to  the  natural  curve 
of  the  body  toward  the  right  side,  while  sustain- 
ing the  pressure. 

In  a  very  few  cases  lef (-handedness  has 
been  found  to  accompany  transposition  of  the 
viscera.  But  cases  of  genuine  left-handedness 
far  exceed  in  number  such  instances  of  trans- 
position. Ferrier's  researches  have  proved  that 
when  we  see  with  the  right  eye  we  see  with 
the  left  side  of  the  brain.  Hereditary  left- 
handedness  may  be  due  to  the  ^eater  develop- 
ment of  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  *It  is  prac- 
tically certain,*  says  Bastian,  "that  the  gred 
preponderance  of  right-handed  movements  in 
ordinary  individuals  must  tend  to  produce  a 
I  more  complex  organization  of  (he  left  ^an  the 
right  hemisphere.® 

In  the  evolution  of  man  right-handedness 
has  probably  been  a  late  acquisition.  The  oldest 
discovered  records  of  Ihe  human  race,  however, 

Erove  man  to  have  been  right-handed,  Pre- 
istoric  weapons  are  those  of  right-handed  indi- 
viduals. Nearly  all  tools,  etc.,  now  in  use  are 
made  for  the  right  hand. 

Right-handedness  in  man  appears  to  be  more 
persistent  than  the  corresponding  quality  in 
lower  animals.  Naturalists,  who  observe  that 
adult  monkeys  catch  nuts  more  with  the  right 
hand,  that  the  African  elephant  digs  more  with 
the  right  tusk,  or  that  the  Carolina  parrot  has 
a  preferential  claw  for  grasping,  tell  us  that 
these  hah  its  are  subject  to  exceptions  more 
numerous  than  those  of  lef (-handedness  in  hu- 
man beings. 

Right  of  Way,  the  right  to  pass  over  a 
certain  route  or  track  in  going  from  one  place 
to  another.  Such  a  right  is  a  public  right  of 
way  if  enjoyed  by  everybody;  private  if  enjoyed 
by  a  certain  person  or  description  of  persons 
(as  the  residents  of  a  particular  farm).  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  public  right  of  way  there  is 
technically  a  highway,  though  the  phrase  is  not 
used  in  connection  with  regularly-kept- up  public 
roads,  but  generally  with  mere  paths,  tracts,  or 
by-roads.  The  origin  of  a  public  right  of  way 
is  generally  said  to  be  by  dedication  of  it  to  the 
public  by  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Right  Whale,  the  most  important  of  the 
baleen  whales.    See  Whale. 

Rights  of  Man,  Declaration  of  the,  a 
famous  statement  of  the  constitution  and  prin- 
ciples of  civil  society  and  government  adopted 
by  the  French  National  Assembly  in  August, 
1789.  It  suggested  the  title  for  Paine's  defense 
of  the  French  Revolution  against  Burke 
(1791-2)  ;  which  was  followed  by  Mary  Woll- 
Etonecraft  Godwin's  'Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Women.' 
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RIGHTS  ^RIMOUSKI 

Rigtits,  Declaration  and  BUI  of.    See  Bill,  ton-wonn    investigation.    In    r88r   he   was   ap- 

Rigi,  re'gi,  or  Righi,  Switzerland,  in  the  pointed  curator  of  the  National   Museum  and 

canton   of  Schwyz,  an  isolated  mountain  rising  also  became  general  secretary  of  the  American 

precipitously   between   Lakes   Zug   and   Lucerne  Association    for    the   Advancement   of   Science. 

to  a  height  of  5,905  feet.    It  may  be  approached  He  invented  the  'cyclone"  or  eddy  chamber  in 

by  two  railways  of  special  type,  and  affords  fine  nozzles  for  spraying  purposes  and  made  numer- 

views,   much    visited   by   travelers.      Ample   ac-  ous    discoveries    of   methods    to   control    insect 

commodation  is  provided  visitors  in  the  way  of  Pests.     His   pubhcations   mclude:    'Annual   Re- 

hotels  PO"""    on    the    Insects    of    Missouri'     (9    vols. 

Rig'or   Mor'tiB.   the    rigidity   of   the   body  .'^^>  i.'^"r"V  *'*"^°'f'  as  Entomologist  of 

which   comes  on  after  death      It  varies  in  the  ^^  Department  of  Agriculture';  'Potato  Peats' 

time  of  its  appearance  and  also  of  its  duration,  ;«?^)  ;    'Locust  Plague  in  the  L^ii led  Sales' 

sometimes  setting  in  within  a  few  minutes  after  '18??)  ;   'The  San  Jose  Scale'   (1895)  ;  etc. 

the  cessation  of  life,  at  other   Umes   not   for  Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  American  poet: 

many  hours,  and  lasting  in  some  cases  but  a  0.  Greenfield,  Ind..  1853.    After  a  public-school 

very  brief  period,  in  others  for  several  days,  education,  he  became  a  sign-painter,  and,  when 

It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  coagulation  of  he  deemed  himself  suitably  proficient   in   art, 

fluid  substance  in  the  muscular  system  which  turned    strolling:   player,   and   composed    songs 

occurs  after  the  withdrawal  of  nutrition  from  and  remodeled  plays  for  the  company  of  which 

the  tissues.    Decomposition  begins  when  relax-  he  was  a  member.    Still  later,  he  was  an  edi- 

ation  of  the  body  follows  Ihe  passing  off  of  the  tonal  writer  on  the  staff  of  the   Indianapolis 

figof  Journal.     He  began  to  contribute  poems  to  In- 

Kiu.  res.  J«xib  Aomitiii.  Ameriiaui  jonr-  ^i"""  t'P""  ™  •''}■    ¥'>  "'""  "  ""  '"'''■;'» 

™a£r.Sr,^°7S^TfoVm«'  b    Rib.,  ■l»l=^<  r°<.'S,'"H    '°"'p'  ?f'J''    v''fc'h' 

nwin^rk  T  Mav  iSdti    He  came  to  tlie  United  sobriquet  of  "The  Hoosier  Poet »  by  which  he 

sSStt  ?4.  'an^SotS'dTSfcSf,  SSS  :SoSt'VA™;'i?al;"lEatJJ''  K"  'f,"™,' 

e.t  to  the  teibtm.  in  the  lenfment  hoitie  dis-  tovalnj  PiMMi  ,n  the  Western  St.le.  The 
trict,  and  became  a  leader  to  the  reform  mo,.^  ??  Sj^;y;,'"','tL  '„.,,"  "',","^1 
ttiert.  When  Theodore  Rooaeveit  wa.  police  S""' J'""''  "ff  'I'^S  .  i,i.  Sit  ,  .5 
commiMioner.  Rii.'  thorough  Imowledge  of  the  'f,?P'Jl°Si'„;  Si^Zt  rZ.t,  5,..  ,™ 
city  «a.  of  the  grealot  aid  to  him.  and  the  "  ""  hesinnmg  of  the  aoth  century  was  among 
coitniMionet  was  nsoall,  accompanied  On  hi,  the  most  fanui.atly  known  htterateurs  of  the 
all-nlgbt  lour,  of  tovestiiition  bTRiis.  Under  H,"t"',l?"^,.  e"  ""  "  a",',  "latt 
the  leTder.hip  of  the  latter  police  .Ulion  lodg-  hook  'The  Old.  Sw.mmm  Hole'  (.883)  ap- 
ing hou«:s  were  abolishedV  small  park,  in  Pearcd  over  the  signature  of 'Benjanun  F.  John- 
crowded  di.trkta  opened,  piaygrounda  equipped,  son  of  Boone"  SubMqnent  volumes  are; 
and  many  tenement  house  evto  done  awiy  with!  S5f"'K  ?)"^t  ,•„"''  "^JT  .<?!"■ 
He,  however,  ha.  held  but  o»e  official  portion  ;*";"!*,&;  <  Si  ?■"'"//■","',%,'"?■■ 
in  connectioi^  with  this  reform  work.  Sat  of  fK^.  .  W  •  pO"  f'-'iT"',  "T."  ^'^'Ji 
secretary  of  the  New  York  SniaU  PaJk.  Com-  .S^^f""?,  .?""',  U'^'U',  V"?T''? 
■  "■.  first  book  wa.  'How  die  (1804)  'Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers'  (1897); 
s  nrst  pooK  was-    now  me     ,„ i?„ii„)    /„^.„^.   — 1   in..,  ...  /-itj    K ..... 


Other   Half   Lives,'    published   in    i8go;  other 


e-FoIks'    (igoo) ;  and  'Out  to  Old  Aunt 


v^uici     nail    L.ivea,      puuiiuicu    iii     loyo,    uiiiti  .,        ■  ,     ,   ,\ 

writioes    are     'The    Children    of    the    Poor'  ^"2'.       '^^'"  .... 

(iSJB);   'Nibsy's  Christmas'    (1893);  <Out  of  Riley,  John,  Enghsh.  painter:  b.  Bishops- 

Mulbewy  Street'   (1898);  <A  Ten  Years'  War*  gate.  Ltwdon,  1646;  d.  there  1691.     He  did  not 

(1900);    <Th«    Making  of   an   American.'    an  rise  into  notice  until  the  death  of  Sir   Peter 

autobiogfwhy  {1901);  'BatUe  with  the  Slums'  Lely  and  remained  unsurpassed  until  the  ap- 

(1903) :  <Peril  and  Preservalion  of  the  Home'  pearance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    He  was  ar. 

(1903)  ;     <TlKodore     Roosevdt,    the     Citizen*  imitator  of  Van  Dyclc,  and  in  both  drawing  and 

(1904)  coloring  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  por- 
Riley,   rl'1!.   Charlea  Valrttine,   American  trait  painters  of  his  time.    He  painted  the  por- 

entomol^st:    b.    London,  England,    18    Sept.  trait  of  Charles  II.,  who  rather  disconcerted  the 

1843;  d.  Washington,  D.  t.  14  Sept.  1895.    He  "■,*»'  by  exclainung:  "Is  this  like  me?     Then. 

WM  educated  ai''Dii;ppe  and  at  Bonn7and  in  ""^^tJ^p-   ^   ^7   «"    "S'y    fellow."     He   also 

i860  came  to  the  United  States  where  he  spent  Pamted  James  II.  and  his  queen,  W,  ham  and 

three   years    in    studying   practical    agriculture.  "":''  Bishop  Burnet.  Dr.  Busby  of  Westmin- 

He   then   engaged   in   newspaper   wortc   and   in  ster    and  Lord  Keeper  North.  ■ 

1864   went  to  the  front   in    the   Union   army.  .,    ,Rimmi.     re  me-ne     (ancient     ArimisumI, 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  State  entomologist  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  province  of  Forli. 

Missouri  and  in  that  year  assisted  in  founding  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  sea-batli- 

the   'American  Entomologist.'  ■  He  was  presi-  '"8  <>'  '*'e  adjacent  Porta  Marina,  and  tor  the 

dent  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Saint  Louis  massive   and  elerart  architecture  of   its   chief 

in  1S76-7,  chief  of  the  United  States  entomolog-  buildings.     Its  fisheries  are  extensive.     It  was 

ical   expedition   under  the   Interior  department  *be   seat   of   the   celebrated    MalatesU    family, 

in  1877,  and  in  iS;*  became  United  States  en-  PoP-  50,o»- 
tomolt^st  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  an  Rim'mon.     See  Ramkon. 

office  which   he  occupied  until   1894   with   the  Rimousld,  r^-moos-ki',    Canada,   town  in 

exception  of  1879-80  when  conducting  the  cot-  the   county  of   Rimouski    in   the    Province   ot 
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RIHU  —  RINDERPEST 

Quebec;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saint  Law-  eased  animal  may  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground 

rence  River,  and  on  the  Intercolonial  railroad;  as  in  apoplexy  and  die,  or  it  may  live  lO  to  24 

i8s  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Quebec    The  hours  or  more  in  a  sub-acute  case.    The  symp- 

principal  occupations  are  lumbering  and  fishing;  toms  are  a  high  temperature,  muscular  trembling 

trout  and  salmon  are  abundant.    It  is  a  favorite  and   labored   breathing   with   prostration.     The 

summer  resort  on  account  of  its  cool  climate  presence  of  the  germ  in  the  blood  is  proofof 

arj  the  opportunities  for  hunting  and  fishing,  the  disease.     All  carcasses  should  be  burned, 

Communications  by  water  are  cut  off  about  half  as  if  buried  the  germs  may  remain  in  the  soil 

the  year,  when  ll'e  river  is  frozen.     Pop.  about  or  be  carried  in  the  soil  water.    Cattle  may  be 

1,500,  immunized  by  inoculating  with  attenuated  virus, 

Rmi-u,  or  Red  Pine.  .  N.»  Z«I.nd  tret  'SS '°'o°'a','"'^'°"°  '"°™     ''°"""  ""' 

a  to  6  feet  m  diameter.  The  branches  are  pendu-  .,  ■     .„_  ,„  ,  k.,J.;ii.  «     /«».,.»:•..  .i  . !,;?-«■»  ...,« 

i_        _j   I    •!.  _      _j  .u     1             I I  . I  It  IS  due  to  a  bacillus,    immunity  to  this  disease 

"'"'"  "^  "f""  >~'-  fevtr  is  i  conUgio;,  (ev'r  of  e.u)«  ca«s.d  by 
Rin'derpest,  a  general  term  covering  a  parasitic  protozoan  (Pyrosoma  bigemiitum) , 
various  malignant  diseases  of  neat  cattle,  Rin-  and  is  carried  from  southern  cattle  to  nortliem 
derpest  proper  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  of  cattle  by  the  southern  cattle-tick  (Boophilui 
cattle  and  sometimes  of  other  ruminants,  char-  bovit).  Adult  ticks  fall  from  the  cattle,  lay 
acterized  by  high  fever,  rapid  pulse  and  cessa-  eggs,  and  thus  infest  the  soil  witk  young  ticks 
tion  of  milk-production  during  the  first  few  days  that  carry  the  germs.  Northern  cattle  passing 
of  the  attack,  followed  by  congestion  and  sub-  over  the  ground,  get  the  ticks  and  subsequently 
sequently  ulceration  of  the  visible  mucous  mem-  the  lever.  When  the  ticks  fasten  themselves  to 
branes.  The  mortality  is  often  as  high  as  go  the  skin  of  cattle^  they  inoculate  them  with  the 
per  cent  This  disease  is  on  record  since  the  parasites,  which,  in  an  unimmitne  animal,  rapidly 
4th  century.  It  was  first  known  in  eastern  Rus-  multiply,  enter  and  destroy  the  red  corpuscles 
sia  and  central  Asia,  whence  it  has  periodically  of  the  blood,  causing  high  fever  and  a  tempera' 
emerged,  causing  havoc  in  the  herds  of  cattle  ture  of  106°  F.  or  more,  general  weakness  and 
and  heavy  losses  to  the  various  European  na-  finally  death.  In  the  later  stages  the  nrinc  if 
tions.  From  Europe  it  spread  to  Egypt.  It  highly  colored,  showing  the  gr'at  loss  of  red 
appeared  in  Somaliland  in  i88g  and  spread  blood  cells,  giving  rise  to  the  name  'red-water* 
southward,  reaching  the  Zambesi  in  1896,  It  for  the  disease.  These  symptoms  and  the  pres- 
caused  great  loss  to  South  African  farmers  and  ence  of  the  ticks  enable  the  disease  to  be  rectvc- 
]ed  to  troubles  with  the  natives  whose  cattle  nized.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals  an 
were  affected.  Inoculation  with  a  prepared  enlarged  spleen,  containing  a  dark  tarry  sub- 
virus  has  given  encouraging  results  as  a  means  stance  instead  of  normal  pulp.  The  ticks  can 
of  securing  immunity.  The  stamping  out  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  cattle  in  a  light 
process  is  the  only  way  to  combat  the  disease.  lubricating  oil  containing  dissolved  sulphur.  In 
PUuro-Pncumonia.~T\iK  'lung-fever'  is  a  the  South  cattle  may  be  kept  free  from  the  fever 
contagious  malignant  disease  of  cattle  attended  by  keeping  them  free  from  ticks  in  an  uninfected 
by  inflammation  of  and  exudation  on  the  pleura  enclosure.  Young  calves  may  be  rendered  inl- 
and in  the  lungs.  A  disease,  somewhat  similar,  mune  by  keeping  ticks  on  them,  and  a  consider- 
has  recently  attacked  goats.  This  disease  has  able  degree  of  immunity  can  be  conferred  on 
been  recognized  since  the  close  of  the  i8th  cen-  animals  by  inoculating  diem  with  the  blood  tA 
tury,  and  at  present  occurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  southern  cattle,  thus  producing  the  fever.  This 
Africa  and  Australia,  bnt  is  under  control  in  disease  is  thoroughly  dissemmated  throughout 
Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  the  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
United  States  in  1843,  and  outbreaks  were  re-  iSqq  regulations  were  promulgated  establishing 
ported  at  intervals.  By  1883  the  disease  was  a  Federal  quarantine  line  from  Virginia  to 
distributed  throughout  the  Eastern  States  and  California,  and  controlling  the  movement  of 
as  far  west  as  Chicago,  and  constituted  a  serious  southern  cattle  into  the  Northern  States. 
menace  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  country.  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  or  Aphthotis  FfVer. 
Ko  temporary  measures  could  be  used  in  dealing  — This  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  attacking 
with  this  scourge.  The  only  ones  practicable  cloven-footed  animals  and  communicable  to 
were  quarantine,  restriction  of  movement  of  many  others,  including  man.  Eruptions  occur 
cattle,  slaughter  of  affected  animals  and  disin-  as  blisters  in  the  mouth,  on  the  udder,  teats 
Cection,  The  wisdom  of  such  measures  is  and  feet,  with  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
vouched  for  by  the  results.  Less  than  five  years  from  2  to  6  degrees.  Although  in  mild  attacks 
of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000,  under  only  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  animals  attacked  suc- 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  cumb,  it  depreciates  the  value  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing-  from  ao  to  SO  per  cent.  When  present  in  a 
ton,  sufficed  to  place  this  disease  under  control,  malignant  form,  5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  adults 
and  no  case  has  been  reported  in  the  United  die,  and  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  calves.  It  is 
Stales  since  1892,  more  to  be  feared  than  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
Anthrax. — ■This  is  a  specific  infectious  dis-  milk  from  diseased  cows  may  transmit  the  dis- 
ease of  mammals  including  man,  also  known  as  ease  to  those  partaking  of  it,  and  the  disease 
splenic  fever,  charbon,  wfool -sorters'  disease,  produced  in  this  manner  is,  especially  when  it 
etc.,  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  attacks  children,  serious  and  sometimes  fata). 
micro-organism    Bacillus    anthracis.     The    dis-  The  disease  was  first  seen  and  recognized  in 
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England  in  iSj9  where  tt  continued  with  more 
or  itsa  prevalence  until  iS86,  when  it  abated 

only  to  reappear  in  1892,  1894  and  again  in  igo2,  »._,  .  -  .■  ■ 
although  no  cattle  were  imported  into  the  United  . ,  Rp^B,  George  Edwta,.  Amencan  editor;  b. 
Kingdom  during  this  period.  In  l8?0  it  was  Maitknd  Hants  County  N  S„  28  Dec.  i86d. 
intr^uced  into  the  United  Slates  from  Canada.  Coming  to  the  United  Stateswhen  11  yearsoldhjs 
In  1886  it  was  very  prevalent  in  Europe  and  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
has  continued  its  ravages  to  the  present  time.  °^  Brooklyn  N.  Y  For  several  years  after 
The  introduction  of  the  disease  into  New  Ehk-  Eraduating  from  the  high  school  there  he  en- 
land  Tn  ^MTdr^w  att^ti^to  the  ^^ers  of  Saged  in  mercantile  hfe,  but  in  1887  resumed  his 
land  m  ipoa  drew  attention  to  the  j^ngersot  .  Colgate  University,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
the  malady.  Isolati™  and  qua  ranging  of  d  s-  j  g^  ^  «  ^  j^  j  „  ^jlj  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
eased  animals  is  futile,  and  slaughter  of  dis-  „„r„  ;„  ,>,«ilniru  anH  <rraHiiat».a  fmm  ihi- 
eased  animals  and  prohibition  of  movement  of  ||^^.J"  ThS loriclal  Semln^  fn  itof  He 
stock  in  the  infected  areas  are  looked  npoa  as  wif\orTwo  ™rs?B^or  at^  Y 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  eradicating  the  rfUrZ^rac^p'tin'^'a"  l1^o  thf^Tto^'te  of  th^^ 
T^  ,  .  _  -  .  .  -  -J-  First  Baptist  Church  of  RIdgewood.N.  J.,  where 
Tuber^Mhsjs.—  Ont  of  the  most  insidtqus  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  resigned  from 
diaeasea  affecung  catUe  and  other  animals.  Like  ,1,^  ministry  lo  devote  himself  to  literary  work, 
human  tuberculosis,  it  is  due  to  a  germ,  the  ^^^  ^as  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  relig- 
tubercle  bacillus  which  may  affect  any  part  i^^^^  ^nd  other  periodicals.  In  1903  he  was  ap- 
of  the  body  where  it  can  secure  a  lodgmoiL  pointed  managing  editor  of  the  *  Encyclopedia 
Recent  investigations  show  that  the  same  ba-  Americana,*  to  which  he  has  contributed  many 
cillus  may  cause  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis^  articles. 

hence  there  is  need  to  guard  against  human  in-  Iling,  an  ornament  for  the  fingers  which  has 

fection   with   bovine   tuberculosis,   and   particu-  been  worn  from  the  most  ancient  period  of  civili- 

larly  to  guard  children  from  tuberculous  milk,  ^aiion.     Among   the   ancient    nations   who   are 

Plenty   of   good    food,   fresh   aif  _  and   sunlight,  known  to  have  attached  special  importance  to  the 

rigid  cleanlmess,  the   use  of  disinfectants,  and  wearing  of  rings  are  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 

the  determination  and  isolation  of  allected  ani-  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     From  the  earli- 

mals  are  now   viewed  as   the  best  means  of  est  period  rings  are  associated  with  signets,  and 

checking  the  disease.     The  tuberculin  test  is  a  appear  to  have   been   worn  as    ornaments,  espe- 

ready  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  cat-  cially  by  females,  on  various  parts  of  the  body 

tie    arc    tuberculous.      Tuberculin .  is    made    by  besides   the   hand.      The    nose,   ears,  arms,  and 

growing  the  bacterium  for  two  or  three  weeks  even   the   legs  and   toes   have,    among    various 

in  bouillon  to  which  glycerine  is  added.     The  peoples,  been  decorated  with  them.     Rings  have 

germs  are  then  killed  by  beatins  and  Ibeir  re-  also  from  a  very  early  period  been  reckoned  as 

mains  removed  by  filtration.    Carbolic  add  is  symbols  of  authority,  and  that  in  a  double  aspect, 

added  to  prevent  decomposition  and  the  fluid  is  As  a  mere  ornament  rings  wouM  serve  to  rcpre- 

packed  in  sealed  steriliaed  bottles.     Inoculation  sent  dignity  and  honor,  and  as  signets  they  were 

wi*  this  fJuid  causes  a  rise  in  temperature  in  early  used  officially  to  delegate  authority.    Rings 

the  case  of  diseased  uiimals,  and  bracelets  are  mentioned  among  the  presents 

Bifr/tocmftAy.— Consult 'Reporta>  of  Bureau  made  by  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebecca.    Among 

of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C ;  Flem-  ^e  Egyptians  nngs  were  worn  iji  great  profusion, 

ing,  'Manual  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Police*  They  were  made  of  gold,  with  an  engraved  stone 

(Umdon,     i8rs);     Friedberger    and     Frohner,  ™- scarabwis,  and  were  oiten  very  massive.     The 

'Lehrbuch  der  ipUiellen  Pathologic  «nd  Them'  Egypuan  nngs  were  often   of   great  size,  so  as 

pie    der    Hausth^'     (Stuttgart  1900);     'Re-  ^°  "^^m  the  space    from    one   joint  to  another 

^«n.r„?;    ^":«'""%*^/''"r?,t^'    ^.V  adopted  the  use  of  rings  from  .he  Sabmes,  the 


Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks.      For  long  they  n 


•Bulletins'       53      and      63       (Texas      fever), 

Agricultaral  Experiment  Station,  Texas;  <Spe-  maXThiefly  of  ironrth'^gh  s»n.<:u... 

ml    Rqwrt   on    Diseases   of    Cattle   and    Cat-  and  every  free  Roman  had  the  right  to  u=^  ^  =^„,- 

tle  Feeding,>  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ring.     The   association    of    rings   with  marriag* 

(Warfiington.      >892>  ;     Law,      <The     Farmers  may  have  come  down  to  ns  from  the  Romans. 

Veterinary  Adviser'   (Ithaca,  N.  Y..  1892).  the  bridal-ring  being  regarded  as  a  pledge  for  the 

S.  Fraser.  fulfilment  of  a  contract.      At  first  ring-wearing 

— .     .      .      .  ,,  -   .    .......         .,  .         -  was  confined  to  men  amone  the  Romans  and  was 

Rlnehartv  r.n  hart,  Wdhwa  HeMy.  Amen-  p^^^i^ed  only  to  a  limited   extent,  but  growing 

can  sctilplor:  b.  Carrdl  County   Md..  13  Sept  luxury  led  to  the  excessive  use  oi  rings  by  both 

iSas:  d.  Rome  a&  Oct    1874.  He  apprenticed  ^^^^    The  right  of  wearing  gold  ri^gs  was  at 

himself  at  ai  to  a  marbte-worter  of  Baltimore,  fi^st  accorded  only  to  ambassadors,  chief  magis- 

and  10  years  later  went  to  Italy  where  he  re-  trates.  senators,  and   finally    to  persons  of  the 

mamed  two  years.     On  his  return  to  Baltimore  equestrian  order,  while  silver  began  (o  supersede 

he  ejwcuted  several  busts,  and  a  founUm  for  iron  among  ordinary  cHiiens.     Till  the  close  of 

the  U.  5.  general  post-office.     He  did  not  stay  the  republic  the  use  of  gold  rings  was  a  privilege 

long  in  the  United  States,  though  his  success  of  the  equestrian  order.    A  ring  appears  from 

as  a  sculptor  met  with  much  appreciation  here,  an  earlyperiod  to  have  been  one  of  ine  insignia 

but  esUblished  himself  in  Rome  in  1858.    Among  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  and  was  often  worn .     The 

his  best  known   works  are  the  reliefs   *Night'  restoration  of  a  deposed  bishop  was  effected  at  the 

and    'MomingJ;    his    highly    poetic    and    well-  Council  of  Toledo  (633)  by  returning  to  him  the 

wrought    'Qytie'    and    'Love    Reconciles    witii  episcopalring.  Ringshavealwaysbeen  ingreatde- 

Death';     ^Latona    and    her    Children';     'Anti-  mand  among  savage  tribes  when  they  have  either 

gone' ;    'Atlanta' ;  and    'Endymion.'     He  fio-  had  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  them,  or  have 
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come  in  contact  with  civilized  nations  who  use  at     the     neck    In     the     United     States     the 

them.    Superstitious  as  well  as  sentimental  feel-  name  belongs   especially  to   a  small   harmless 

ings  have  often  been  associated  with  rings,  and  serpent     of     the     warmer     States      iDiadofhu 

especially    with    the   precious    stones    worn    in  punclalus),   which   is   found    "coiled   up   under 

them,   to  which   particular  characters   were   as-  stones,  1(^  or  the  bark  of  fallen  trees,  ctiieRr 

signed.    Rings  were  also  used  as  charms  against  in  forests.'     It  is  bluish  black  above,  ydlowijsb 

demons,  evil  eye,  and  other  ills  and   inconven-  orange  beneath   and   has   a.  whitish  collar.     In 

iences.     Motto  rings  date  from  the  lime  of  the  Great   Britain   the   common   grass-snake    (q.v.) 

Romans ;  they  appear  also  to  have  been  in  use  is  often  so  called ;  in  Sontb  America,  the  many- 

among  the   Jews.     They   were  long  popular   in  banded  coral-anakes  and  in  South  Africa  a  large 

Great   Britain   under   the  name  of  posies.     See  black    and    yelloiwish    venomous   hooded    snake 

Jewelrv.  {Sepedon  hmnachatts)  known  to  the  Dutch  as 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The.  a  poem  of  aijooo  '""S""*.'*-'  ^^-^  ^^^^»«  f™""  »he  cobras  only  in 

linef^Rotert  BrownSg.    This  dramatic  moC  S,".n!i  R^"  W '?^*^,?"'"'' ^'*'°*'    ^- 

logue,  the  longest  and  best  sustained  of  Brown-  P""'^""  ^"<*  Reptiles'  (1901). 
ing's   poems,   was    publislied    in    four  volumes  Rine-tailed  Lemur.    See  Lemur. 

in    1868-9,    and    is    his    greatest    constructive  -        -,  ,         ,         . 

achievement.      It   contains   ten   versions   of   the  Rmggold   Gap,   Battle   of.     After  the  «e- 

sanie  occurrence,  besides  the  poet's  prelude,  and  pulsion    of    the    Confederates    from    Missionary 

presents  from  these  diverse  points  of  view  the  R'dge   25    Nov.   1863  they   retreated   on   Dalton 

history  of  a  tragedy  which  took  place  in  Rome  <««   Chattanooga^ BArrtE  01).     To  intercept 

170  years  before.  *"*   retreat.   Gen.   Thomas,   on   the  mommg  01 

„,       ,  '  ,  the    26th,    ordered    Gen.    Hooker    to    pnsh    on 

King-bone,  a  hony  excrescence  on  the  pas-  Graysville,    from    near    Rossville,   and   directed 

tern  of  a  horse.     It  is  3  morbid  growUi,  callus  q^^   Palmer,  commanding  Fourteenth  corps,  to 

or  exostosis,  commonly  due  to  inflammation,  and  „^^  (^  Hooker  and  join  in  the  movement.    On 

in  some  cases  extending  to  toe-jomts  with  dis-  reaching  Pea   Vine  Creek   Palmer  was  ordered 

abling  .effect.     It  is  one  of  tlie  more  frequent  ^  ^o^  jjrectly  on  Graysville,   whiU  Hooker, 

ailments    of    horses    and,    although    ordmarily  ^nh  his  three  divisions  —  Osterhans',  Geary's, 

affecting   animals   of   inferior   condition   or   in-  gnj  Cruft's  —  moved  on  Ritiggold  to  strike  She 

jured   by    overwork,    it   sometimes   appears    m  Confederate  line  of  retreat   six  miles   fartSer 

very  young  colts.     While  not  always   visibly  south.    At  9  fM.  Palmer  struck  the  Corfeder- 

impairing  the  serviceableness  of  a  horse,  ,ruig-  ^te   rearguard,   capturing  three   gons   and   some 

bone   usually    depreciates    the   market   value   of  prisoners.     PdsWng  on  to  Graysville,  which  wb* 

animals   atlected  with   it,  and  as  cure  is  prac-  cached  at  11  p.m.,  he  captured  morr  prtsoners 

tKally  impossible  it  is  a  defect  which  calls  for  and  another  gnn,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night 

particular  preventive  methods   m  the  care  and  Hooker  advanced  to  within  aixrinilea  of  Hing- 

breieding  of  horses,  and  for  cautious  scruUiqf  in  gold,  and   late  in  the  night  bivouacked  a  tHuM. 

the  purchase  of  them.  distance  to  the  right  of  Palmer.     At  daybreak 

Ring-dove,  or  Cnahat;     See  Dove;  Pigeon.  «*  *=  27th  Hooker  renewed  the  pursuit.  Oster- 

T>.  ...  hatis'  division,  in  the  advance,  capturing  many 

Rmg-money,  in  numismatics,  an  ancient  prisoners,  and  pursuing  the  Confederates  into 

metallic  currency  in  the  form  of  rings.     This  femggold.    At  3  a.m.  of  the  27th  Gen.  Clebnme, 

seems  to  have  originated  with  the   Egyptians,  „hose  division  was  acting  as  rear-guard  to  Har- 

with  whom  rmgs  were  freely  used  as  ornaments,  die's  corps,  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Bragg 

and  the  same  rings  appear  to  have  answered  ,„  hold  Ringgold  Gap,  in  Taylor's  Ridge,  near 

both  purposes     The  use  of  rmg-money  in  Africa  the    town,    until    the   trains   and    rear    of   the 

subsists  to  this  day.     A  form  of  rmg-moncy  retreating  troops  could  get  well  advanced.    Cle- 

was  also  anciently  used  m  Ceylon.  burae    dfisposed    his    four    brigades    of    about 

Ring-ouzel,    oo'zl,     a     European     thrush  4,a»  men  on  the  ridge,  on  each  side  of  the  gap, 

XTurdus  torquatus),  rather  larger  than  a  black-  ""d  as   a   support  two  guns   in   it,  and  m   less 

bird    and    of    shy    habits,    preferring   mountain  t'la"  Iwlf  an  hour  Hooker  came  up  and  Wood  s 

slopes,  heaths,  and  wild  land  to  cultivated  dis-  hrigade  of   Osterhaus'   division  was  ordered  to 

tricts,  but  it  often  makes  raids  on  fruit  gardens  attack.    Cleburne  s  skirmishers  were  soon  driven 

and   in  vine  countries   feeds  largely  on  grapes.  '"'•   ^"t   Cleburne,   assuming    the   offensive,   at- 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  known  as  the  'acked    Woods'    main    line    and    was    repulsed, 

moor   blackbird.     The   song  consists   of   a   few  Wood's  men  following  to  the  gap.     Meanwhile 

loud,  clear,  and  plaintive  notes,  and  is  some-  Williamson's  bri^de  had  made  a  lodgment  en  a 

what  monotonous.     It  is  dark-brown  with  gray-  spur  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of 

jsh    wings    and    has    a    broad   crescenlic    white  ""^  Sap.  but  found  the  Confederates  so  strongly 

gorget,  whence  the  name.     See  Ouzeu  posted    that    it   could   make   no    headway,    and 

„.         .n,  _.  ,  Creighton  s    bngade    of    Gearys    division    was 

Ring    Plover     or    Ringneck,    a    common  ^^dered  to  ascend  the  ridge  still  farther  to  the 

plover  or  dottrel   fq.v.)   of  the  whole  northern  ^^^^      Cleburne   had    anticipated   the   movement, 

hemisphere    (^g.o/iJiJ  Aia/i^u/a),   dislmguishcd  by  still  farther  extending  his  right    Col.  Creigh- 

by  Its  bkck  collar  and  its  brilliant,  gold-colored  ton,   making  a  gallant  assault,   was  badly  te- 

eyes.      This    bird    was    former  y    celebrated    m  puj^p^^   ^^^  ;„   (filing  back   he  carried  part  of 

European_folk-med.cme     To  be  cured  of  the  Williamson's  brigade  with  him.     While  Creigh- 

jaundice   It   was   held   to  be   only  necessary   to  ton   was  preparing  for  another  assault  he  was 

look  fixedly  at  the  bird  s  eyes  with  a  firm  faith  i,j,jed,  and  operations  on  that  part  of  the  field 

m  the  success  of  the  experiment.    See  P1.0VER.  ,,„(.   suspended.      Meanwhile   sharp   work   1 
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Hooker.     Between  12  and   I  o'clock  Hooker's  Rio  Cuarto,  koo-ar'td,  Argentina,  a  town 

artillery  came  up  and  opened  a  furious  fire  upon  of  Cordobi  province,   near  the  source  of  the 

Cleburne's    position     but    Oeburne    bad  jone,  Cuarto  River   on  the  railroad  midway  between 

leaving  only  a  few  skirmishers  in  the  gap.   These  Belleville  and  Villa  Mercedes,  119  miles  south 

were  closely  followed  by  soir.e  of  Geary's  men  of  Cordoba.     It  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a 

10   the  bridges  beyond  the  gap.      Gen.   Grant  large  agricultural  region.     Pop,  14,000. 
arrived  on  tbe  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Rig  Grande,  re'6  grand  (Sp.  gran'da),  or 

ordered  pursuit  dxscontmued;  later  m  the  day  Ri©  Grande  del  Norte,  a  river  which  has  its 

Grose's  brigade  went  forward,  but  encountering  rise  ;„  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado,  flows 

cavalry    supported   by   infantry,    it    returned    to  south  and  southeast  until  its  enters  New  Mex- 

Rmggold.      The    Union    loss   at    Ringgold    Gap  Jco,   when    its    general   course   about   half   way 

■4vas  6s  killed  and  37;  wounded.     The   Confed-  across  the  Territory  is  south  by  west,  then  south 

erate  loss,  as  reported  by  qeburne,  was  20  killed,  by   east  to   El    Paso    (q.v.),   whence   it  forms 

190  wounded,  and  11  missing.     Consult :     'Offi-  the    irregular    boundary    between    Texas    and 

cial    Records,'    Vol     XXXI.;   and   Van   Home  Mexico.     It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  a 

■History    of    the    Army    of    the    Cumberland,'  course  of  nearly  1,900  miles.    It  is  navigable  for 

•O'-  ^-  E.  A.  Carman.  small    boats    only    to    Kingsbury    Rapids,    near 

Ring'worm,  a  disease  occurring  in  three  P^sidio,  about  460  miles  from  its  ■"•'"'h.     In 

varictiei,  in  one  of  which  it  attacks  die  scalp,  *^.  "^K  <^<"'7*  ""^  ?f"^^"!  generally  high 

in  another  the  beard,  and  in  the  third  some  ^""^  *?'„ '"¥"'.1'"  I"''*'  ^'''  ^7^  "^P""'  "1^ 

other  part  of  the  body.    In  all  cases  it  is  due  to  wawrfails.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 

the  presence  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  consisting  f^rf^"^  is  shal^w,  and  it  is  subject  to  periodical 

of    minute    round    bSdies,    and   of    thread-like  '"""dations     The  largest.tributan- is  the  Pecos 

structures  formed  of  rows  of  rod-shaped  bodies  5"<^'  ?i"^^^"^  l^t^'°  ^"^"^t-  *'■ "  ^^^'• 

of  a  beaded  appearance.    This   is  thV  growing  A  number  of  U  S  forts  are  on  thts  river.    The 

fungus  {Trichotl'ylon  lonsura^i)  and  its  spores  ^^'   important   P'^ces   are   Brownsville    Eagle 

and  wherever  fin^orm  occurs  this  is  present  ^^'  I-"«do  and  H  Paso  m  Texas;  and  Mata- 

between  the  layers  of  cells  of  the  scarf-skin,  in  "JJi"''  and  Nuevo  Laredo  m  Mexico.     A  few 

hairs  and  hair'sheaths.     Ringworm  of  the  body  7'"?^^=,?^  *."'*"'  "^  importance  are  on  the 

<nflM  nrcin<,tat  is  the  nai^e  given  to  the  dis-  ''""'"'  "*  *«  """  '"  ^^'^  "«'<^°- 


.„;  when   it  occurs  on  non-hairy  parts  of  the  R»o  Grande  de   Cagayan,  re'o   gran'dS   da 

body.     It   is   most   common  on  the   face,  neck,  kS-ga-yan  ,  the  largest  river  of  the  island  of 

and  trunk,  but  it  also  occurs  on  the  hands,  arnjs,  Luzon,  Philippines.'    It  rises  on  the  northeastern 

and  wrists.    It  consiEts  of  small  circular  patches,  slope  of  Carabellos  Sur^  and  Rows  north  Jn  a 

rose-colored  and  slightly  raised,  covered  with  windmg  course  to  the  China  Sea.     It  drains  a 

small  branny  scales.    Usually  round  the  margin  Ofge  territory,  and  has   numerous   tributaries, 

is  a  ring  of  very  small  blisters.    The  spot  is  the  "te  chief  of  which  are  the  Magat  and  the  Chico 

seat  of  a   tingling  and   itching  sensation.     It  de  Cagayan;  its  valley  is  very  fertile,  the  land 

spreads  round  the  margins,  and  as  it  spreads  the  being  used  mainly  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 

centre  heals  up,  so  *hat  a  large  red  ring  with  The  river  is  navigate  for  vessels  drawing  13 

a   pale    centre    is    formed.      Ringworm   of    the  feet  as  far  as  Lal-ldT  13  milts  from  its  mouth ; 

scalp    (Tinea   tonsurans),   identical   with   favus  and    for   light   draft   vessels.for   200   milts   in 

(Tinea  favoia),  begins  with  small  red  patches  the  wet  season.    Presets  occur  at  times  with  a 

like  those  described  above  and  spreads  at  the  rise  of  several  feet  in  a  few  hours.  ■ 
margins.     It  involves  the  hairs,  which  become         Rio     Grande     College,     located     at     Rio 

penetrated  by  the  fongus,  and  arc  dry,  dull,  and  Grande,     Ohio;     founded    in     1876    under    the 

twisted.    They  arc  easily  pulled  out  and  become  auspices  of  the  Free  Baptists.    It  offers  a  clas- 

vcry  brittle.    The  affected  patch  becomes  covered  sical   and   a   scientific   course,   and    confers   the 

with  a  grayish- white  powder.    Inflammation  may  degrees   of   bachelor   of   arts    and   bachelor    of 

be  produced   and   crusts   formed.      This   variety  science.      There   is   also   a   preparatory   depart- 

of  ringworm  is  commonest  in  children.     Ring-  -ment.    The  college  is  co- educational,  and  women 

worm  of  the  beard    (Tinea  lycotis)   is  similar  constitute   fully  one  half  of   the   student  body. 

10  the  scalp  variety.     A  lotion  of  bichloride  of  The  grounds  and  buildings  in  1910  were  valued 

iiiercury   is   often   sufficient  to   kill   the   fiuigus,  at  $40,000;  the  library  contained  3.500  volumes; 

but  if  it  prove  ineffectnal  glacial  acetic  acid  may  the  productive  funds  amounted  to  $76,000;  and 

be  painted  all  round  the  spreading  margins  of  the   annnal    income   to   $6,000.      The    students 

the  ring.     In  rin^orm  of  the  head  and  beard  numbered  17s  and  ihc  faculty  10. 
the  hair  of  the  diseased  patches  and  for  a  little  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  re'o  gran'da  dft 

distance  beyond  should  be  cut  short,  and  crusts  m€n-da-now'.     See  Mindanao,  Grande  de. 

Sr''a^d'LT^p',^r''Th7'g^ntrh^i*  „,.^  .^J^^^o.tnJ'ra';  t'L'  "^'^  'tT 

Xti^  "t^^^  t:^J^'  ""'  n^nh^tVerarrS  S.'a%"mi£ 

otherwise.    Ringworm  is  very  contagious.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  -^  mountainous  irith?  south  and 

Rio  Branco,  re'6  brang'ko,  a  large  river  of  southwest,  where  it  is  covered  by  several  moun- 

Brazil,   entirely   in   the   state  of   Amazonas.     It  tain  ranges.    The  principal  rivers  have  all  either 

ri^es  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Serra  Parima,  a  north  or  an  east  direction.    Tlie  proximity  to 

near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  flows  eastward  the   equator   makes   the   climate    intensely   hot; 

parallel  to  the  Serra  de  Pacaraimo,  turns  south-  it  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  unhealihful,  the 

ward  before  reaching  British  Guiana,  and  joins  air  being  remarkably  pure.     The  soil   is  gen- 

the  Rio  Negro  about  lat.  1°  25'  S.,  Ion.  61     10'  eraliy  good,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

W.     It   has  a  length   of  about  830  miles,  and  For  a  long  time  the  sugarcane  was  the  principal 

receives  numerous  affluents.  cultivated  crop,  but  considerable  tracts  formerly 
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devoted  to  it  are  now  occupied  by  cotton,  which  animals,  originally  imported  from  Europe,  have 
may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  province,  increased  considerably,  and  immense  herds  of 
The  other  leading  crops  are  manioc,  millet,  cattle  are  reared.  This  province  is  not  rich 
and  haricots.  Many  of  the  plains  are  grazed  in  precious  metals.  Iron,  however,  abounds, 
hy  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  min-  though  it  is  not  worked;  and  the  decomposition 
crals  include  gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  amethysts  of  granite  has  formed  extensive  beds  of  the 
and  rock-crystals,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  finest  kaolin.  The  state  assembly  used  to  meet 
granite.  The  forests  are  not  very  extensive,  at  Nictheroy,  but  Petropolis  is  the  present  cap- 
Pop.   268,273-  ital.     Under  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  State 

Rio  Grande  de  la  PampanKa,  re'6  gran'da  '^  the  federal  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  em- 
da  la  piim-pan'ga.  See  Pampanga,  Rio  hracmg  the  city  of  the  same  name  (q.v.)  and  its 
Gbande  de  la  surroundmgs.    The  population,  inclusive  of  the 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  re'6  gran'da  doo  900I.  {"^"'i* ''*"=*•  ''«°'-'*'"B  ">  ^^^  ^'^  =«"'"^  "'^^ 
a  southern  maritime  sUte  of  Brazil ;  area,  91 J36  i"««._5JS.  ■.  1  i  .u  tt  ■.  j 
square  miles.  Along  the  coast  for  more  than  half  ^  *""  «  Janeiro,  capital  of  the  United 
the  extent  of  the  coast-line  of  this  state  stretches  States  of  Brazil;  socially  and  commercially 
the  great  Lago  dos  Patos,  which  communicates  ^^e  most  important  city  of  South  America, 
with  Uke  Mirim,  and  which  receives  the  rivers  excepting  Buenos  Ayres.  The  name  ts 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  territory.  Those  supposed  to  perpetuate  an  error  of  the  dis- 
to  the  southwest  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  coverers  (i  Jan.  1502),  who,  seeing  the  great 
Parana  and  Uruguay,  and  flow  west  The  '^ngth  of  the  bay,  assumed  that  it  was  the 
mountain  chain  called  Serra  Geral  divides  the  ^°"^^  of  a  river  Irw).  It  is,  in  fad,  a  capacious 
state  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  sea-coast  is  3"°  excellent  natural  harbor,  with  an  area  68 
f)at  and  sandy,  and  is  lined  by  a  series  of  reefs,  square  miles  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of 
which  make  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  '^e  lower  and  upper  hays  of  New  York.  But  the 
interior  is  partly  occupied  by  arid  serras,  but  hottom  has  silted  up  so  much  in  recent  years 
is  mostly  fertile.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  that  the  water  near  the  shores  has  become 
the  productions  are  more  like  those  of  Europe  '00  shallow  for  large  vessels.  Accordingly,  some 
than  of  the  rest  of  Brazil.  Maize,  rice,  and  ?'  ™e  old  mooring  places  have  been  abandoned, 
flax,  particularly  the  first,  are  largely  cultivated.  Merchant  vessels  which  are  unable  to  reach  the 
The  finer  European  fruiU,  especially  figs  and  docks  cast  anchor  on  the  north  side  pi  the  city, 
peaches,  find  a  genial  soil.  The  minerals  include  t".**  ^}'^"  cargoes  are  transported  in  lighters. 
gold,  iron,  sulphur,  and  porcelain  clay  of  the  The  future  prosperity  of  Rio  depends  upon  the 
finest  quality.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  in-  fuccessful  execution  of  the  plan  for  harbor 
habitants  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  prep-  improvements,  which  in  1903  was  entrusted  by 
■aration  of  dried  beef.  Horses  and  mules  are  **",«  .Sove"im«rt  to  a  Bntish  firm.  Modem  fa- 
also  reared.  A  number  of  German  colonists  and  "hties  for  handlii«  freights  are  to  be  pro- 
many  Italians  have  settled  in  the  state.  There  ^'^ed  in  connection  with  a  wide  quay  of  sojid 
are  several  railways.  Porto  Alegre  is  the  cap-  masonry,  which  will  extend  alone  the  enme 
ital      Pop    807,4SS  northern  front  to  a  deep  artificial  channel.    The 

„.      ■'   T  ...,-,-.,.„      .,  outer  wall  of  this  quay,  for  about  two  miles. 

Kw  de  Jantwo,  re  o  da  zha-na  ro,  Brazil,  ^h  t,e  accessible  to  the  largest  shipping,  and 
one  of  the  maritime  sUtes  on  the  south^st  coast  raUway  trains  will  run  to  the  same  point.  This 
of  the  r^ubiic;  area,  according  to  official  re-  important  work  will,  it  is  thought,  be  corn- 
turns,  26,634  square  miles.  The  central  part  of  pjeted  m  1910.  The  city  proper  is  very  com- 
this  territory  is  mountamous,  bemg  traversed  jactly  built  on  flat  land  adjoining,  the  bay,  but 
generally  from  east  to  west  by  a  series  of  ranges,  its  suburbs  stretch  out  along  the  shores  for 
of  which  the  lofUest  and  most  conspicuous  is  niore  than  17  miles.  Above  the  crowded  ceo- 
the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  or  Organ  Mountains  tral  portion  rises  Sugar  Loaf  Peak  (Pao 
(q.v.).  They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  d'Assucar).  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  harbor 
granite.  The  mountains  sbpe  down  on  the  is  the  fortress  called  Sao  Joao  —  opposite  which, 
north  and  south  — in  die  former  direction  on  the  eastern  promontory,  is  Santa  Cruz  for- 
toward  the  basin  of  the  Parahyba,  to  which  tress,  A  small  island,  lying  in  the  entrance  be- 
all  the  surface  of  the  province  on  that  side  be-  tween  Sao  Joio  and  Santa  Cruz,  is  also  for- 
longs;  and  m  the  latter  to  the  coast,  which  tified;  and  other  defensive  works  are  located  in 
receives  the  drainage  from  a  great  number  of  the  bay  on  an  island,  which  takes  its  name  from 
comparatively  small  streams,  each  carrying  its  the  French  adventurer  Villegaignon.  who  tried 
waters  directly  to  the  ocean.  The  shore  toward  to  establish  a  colony  of  Huguenots  there  (1555- 
thc  northeast  is  lined  by  numerous  lakes  and  60).  The  main  body  of  the  city,  covOTtng 
lagoons.  Tlie  soil  does  not  seem  to  possess  less  than  a  square  mile,  is  divided  into  regular 
much  natural  fertility.  Great  part  of  ii  eon-  squares  by  narrow  streets,  along  which  pass 
sists  of  a  retentive  clay,  ill  adapted  for  agricul-  lines  of  electric  or  horse  cars,  furnishing  the 
tural  operations;  but  the  warmth  and  moisture  only  available  means  of  transportation.  The 
of  the  climate  are  so  favorable  to  vegetation  that  length  of  these  lines  is  about  175  miles,  and  in 
magnificent  forests  and  valuable  crops  are  found,  1897  the  companies  carried  83,000,000  passengers, 
and  there  are  many  tracts  of  the  richest  land  The  number  of  buildings  in  Rio  is  approxi- 
wliich  are  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  crop  mately  50,000,  and  its  total  area  is  sometimes 
wMch  attracts  the  largest  share  of  attention  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  capital 
coffee.  The  other  leading  crops  are  sugar,  rice,  in  the  world,  but  in  such  reckonings  forest- 
millet,  manioc,  and  cotton.  The  forests  are  covered  hills  are  included.  The  most  at- 
rich  in  timber,  both  for  ordinary  and  oriia-  tractive  suburban  districts  are  Botafogo  and 
mental  purposes;  m  dye-woods,  in  gums  and  Laranjeiras,  the  former  built  around  an  arm 
balsams,  and  valuable  medicines.    The  domestic  of  the  bay,  the  latter  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Corccn^do;  In  both  the  residences  are  very  large  Santa  Cua  de  Misericordia,  the  far- 
surrounded  by  beautiful  tropical  gardens.  The  mer  supported  by  the  philanthropic  Portuguese 
National  Miisewji,  formerly  the  Inmerial  Palace  colony.  Some  eventa  in  the  early  history  of 
of  Boa  Vista,  is  in  the  district  of  Sao  Chris-  this  region  are  mentioned  in  the  article  Bbazil. 
tovao.  Some  of  the  finest  buildings  —  the  Sen-  In  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  in  1870  was  organized 
ate,  City  Hall,  Mint,  Normal  School,  Quartel-  the  Republican  parly,  which  brought  to  pass 
general,  etc. —  surround  the  old  park,  Praga  15  the  overthrow  of  Che  monarchy  without  blood- 
de  Novembro,  now  called  Campo  de  Sant'  Anna,  shed  (15  Nov.  1889) ;  and  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  occupies  Janeiro  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  revolt  of 
the  old  Palace  of  Itaraaraty;  the  present  govern-  the  navy,  which,  from' 6  Sept.  1893  to  March 
ment  palace  was  formerly  the  luxurious  resi-  1894,  menaced  the  new  Brazilian  institutions, 
dence  of  Conde  de  Sao'CIemente  the  Chamber  Compare:  'United  States  of  Brazil;  A  Geo- 
of  Deputies,  Department  of  Telegraphs,  and  graphical  Sketch,*  Washington,  Government 
Historical  Institute  are  installed  in  the  old  Pago  Printing  Office  (1901)-  Mabridn  Wilcox, 
Palace.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fine  modern  build-  Authority  on  Latin  America. 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  Department  of  Industry.  _,  ^  . 
Ail  especially  interesting  feature  is  the  BoUnical  "lO  Wegro,  reo  na  gro  ("black  river"). 
Garden,  in  which  rare  exotics  from  all  countries  the  name  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  two 
of  the  globe  are  cultivated,  side  by  side  with  are  important:  (l)  A  river  of  South  America, 
Specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  various  pans  and  prmcipal  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It 
of  South  America.  The  Cathedral  and  Church  rises  in  Colombia,  and  joins  the  Amazon  after 
of  Santa  Cruz  stand  near  the  water  front,  a  course  of  about  1,000  miles  at  Manaos,  Brazil, 
in  a  large  square  from  which  starts  the  main  Through  its  affluent,  the  Cassiquiari,  there  is 
business  street,  Primeiro  de  Mar^o.  The  ren-  direct  communication  between  the  Amazon  and 
dezvous  for  men  of  prominence,  an  "open-air  Urinoco.  (2)  A  river  of  South  America  fonn- 
dub,'  and  the  active  centre  of  municipal  life,  '"8  the  boundary  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
is  the  Rua  Ouvidor,  a  street  of  restaurants,  public  and  Patagonia.  It  rises  in  the  Andes 
book-shops,  and  newspaper  offices.  The  very  '"  Chile,  and  is  about  700  miles  long.  Its  cur- 
large  wholesale  and  foreign  trade  of  the  city  '"it  '»  very  rapid,  and  its  bed  obstructed  with 
is  in  the  hands  of  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  Eng-  shoals  and  sand^ banks. 
Itsh,  German,  and  French  merchants.  In  the 
list  of  exports,  coffee  is  the  principal  item;  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  food  products  and  man- 
ufactured articlea.  There  are  at  Rio  cotton  ^  ^.^  ^  ^  ^,^,,^„  ^„«uui., 
mil  s,  furmttirc  mamifactorie^  foundries  dry  ^^^^^  ,^  ^-^^^  from  Quito.  A  fonner  town  ol 
docks,  a  naval  arsenal,  etc.  A  system  of  rad-  ^^,^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  f^t  of  Chimboraio 
ways  of  whidi  the  oprtal  is  the  centre,  covers  MounUin,  about  9  miles  from  the  present  town, 
tbest^eandUwsouthem.partofMina^Gerae^  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  i^-  Rio- 
^  „^f'?''  ...^""""ki'  *^'  ""  ,'■'  '^':  ""^u  •^"'•»  has  a  population  o?  about  17,«o,  most 
important  in  die  republic,  connecting  Rio  with  ^f  them  Indians. 

Sao  Paulo,  and  having  a  large  number  of  branch  ,..   ,         „         ,  ,         ,  .      ,      „ 

lines,   beside   contrcllmg   the   terminal    facilities  ™?J"t    *'™»«»C9     ««.      fran-this'kfi      d2 

of  the  port  and  the  suburban  traffic.    Originally  re-o  ha,  Spanish  lyric  poet:  b.  SeviUc  about 

known  as  the  Dom   Pedro  Segundo   Railway,  }^°°'  <>.  Madrid  8  Aug.  1659.    He  studied  first 

this    Unc   was  begun   by  a   company   in    1857,  law  and  then  theology.    The  minister  Olivarez 

under  a  govenimental  guaranty.     In   i860  the  ^btamed  for  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 

imperial  government  took  control  of  it.     Since  Seville,  and  then  became  royal' historiographer, 

the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  line  has  mquisitor  at  SeviUe  and  lastly,  inquisitor  of  the 

been  extended  to  a   length  of  759  miles,  and  supreme  tribunal  of  the  holy  office.    The  down- 

the  cost  of  this  system  to  the  government  has  ?a"  P'  °^  patron  involved  bis  own:  he  was 

oeen  approximately  $97,300,000  gold,  or  $126,000  unpnsoned,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  after 

per  mile.    The  road  is  moderately  well  built  and  "e  had  undergone  3  formal  trial  and  t^mpletely 

equipped.    Beside  the  numerous  suburban  trains,  established    his    innocence.      Philip    IV,   whose 

there  arc   seven  daily  trains  running   to   Barra  'a™!"  f}^  """i  regamed,  made  him  director  of  the 

do  Pirahy,  the  junction  point  of  the  Sao  Paulo  royal  library  and  councillor  m  the  supreme  court 

and  Minas  divisions.    Vessels  entering  the  port  o*  the  Inquisition.    As  a  poet,  he  formed  himself 

in  1900  numbered  1,703,  including  860  coasting  ??  ">e  <^^^l^'^  a"a  Italian  models,  particularly 

vessels;  those  clearing  numbered   1,707   (coast-  Horace  and  Seneca;  kept  himself,  in  Style  and 

wise  917).    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  more  language,  free  from  the  tasteless  eccentricities 

than  Soofloo.     On   account  of  *poor  sewerage  of  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  preserved  the 

and  lack  of  h^ienic  measures,"  the  city  is  one  'f"=  spirit  of  the  lyric      His   'Silvas>   exhibit 

of  the  most  unhealthfuJ  in  Brazil.    Yellow  fever  ""^^  pictures  of  rural  life,  remarkable  for  their 

Is    endemic;    smallpox    and    tuberculosis    make  fjith   to   nature.     His   works   were   published 

great  ravages  from  Ihne  to  time.     In  the  low-  w"h  a  bwgr^hy  by  D.  Cayetano  de  la  Barrera, 

lying  central  section  the  heat  of  summer  is  ex-  'P"??'^'  (i8p8);  and  '/'^iciones  a  las  poesias 

ceedingty  unpleasant,  though  elevated  places  in  de    D     Francisco   de    RiO]a>    (1872).    Consult 

the  vicinity— Corcovado   Mountain,    Petropolis  Longfellow,    'Poets    and    Poetry    of    Europe' 

(q.T.),    Nova    Priburpo,    and    other    resorts—  U043). 

Dave  an  admirable  climate.     The  water  supply  Rioja,  La,  Argentina;  (i)  the  capital  of  a 

is  regarded  as  very  good.     For  public  instruc-  province   118  miles  by   rail   soathwest  oE  Cata- 

6on  see  EotiCATiox   in   Latin  Amzrica.     Use-  marca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  in  the 

ful  institutions  of  public  charity  are  the  hos-  midst  of  vineyards    and   orange   groves.    Pop. 


pitals  of  the  Sodedade  de  Beneficencia  and  the    about  7,000.      (3)     A  western  nrovince  norUi 
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of  San  Juan  and  south  of  Catamarca,  with  an  common  law  governs  where  no  aututes  have 

area   of  69,503  square  miles,   divided   into   18  been  enacted. 

departments.    While  in  the  cast  and  south  there  Riouw-LinMa,     rfow     Hn'ga,      or     Siou 

are  salt  and  sand  deserts,  it  is  well  watered  on  Linga,  an  archipelago  southeast  of  the  MaUy 

the  west   and  agricuhure  and  cattle  reanriK  are  Penmsula,    belonging    to    Netherlands.      It    is 

nnportant   industries.      Excellent   wheat     fruits,  forced  of  two  groups  of  islands,  the  northern 

t     uul"?  a""?  P''«'5«.f    The  climate  is  dry  and  g^up    is    that    of    Rionw,    and    the    southern, 

healthful.     Near   Chilecito   and    Famatina   are  Lingga.     There  are   about   30  islands    in    tl.e 

valuab^  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines.     Pop.  rjouw  group,  the  largest,  Bintang.  has  an  area 

aooul^  79,000.        ^                  ^      ^  of   400   square   miles.      Lingga,    of   the    Lingga 

Rion,    re-6n  ,    or    Rioni,    re-o'nS,     from  group,  has  an  area  of  320  square  miles ;  Sing- 

Ffaasis,  a    river    of    Colchis     (Transcaucasia,  kep,  204  square  miles.    The  soil  of  the  greater 

■  Asiatic    Russia),    anciently    regarded    as    the  part  of  the  archipelago  is  fertile,  and  the  whole 

boundary    between    Europe   and    Asia.      It   was  i?  well  wooded.    The  principal  export  is  gambir; 

afterward   held   as   the   boundary   line   between  other  exports  are  pepper,  sago,  and  rice.     Tin 

Cgkhis  and  Asia  Minor.     It  rises  in  a  spur  of  has  been  mined  and  exported   for  many  years. 

the    Caucasus    (Moschici).   and   after    receiving  The   original    inhabitants   have   nearly   all   dis- 

the  rivers  anciently  called  the  Rhion,  theGlau-  appeared;   the  population  now  is  made  up  of 

cus,   and  the   Hippiis,   it   falls   into   the   Euxine  Chinese,   Japanese,   Javanese,  and   Kings.      Pop. 

near  the  ancient  (own  of  Phasis.    In  the  early  about  78,000. 

part  of  its  course  it  was  called  the  Boas.     Us  t>:.  ,,„     „       _  i-  j     i_ 

mniiBrn  n^mo  i=  Tj;,in  ,>,.  Binni     rifi,^.-  r'.i.^r^  Kip-tao,    a     comfflon    name    applied     to 

rrt'^mTme^oi^oundeJbr-S    w^^^^^^^  broken  stones  used  for  beds   walls  a.f^founda- 

under  the  same  name  with  this     The  Phasis  of  "°"  ■"  •"■■'dmg  and  construction.  See  M.^sonsy. 

Xenoplion  was  the  Araxes.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  rip  van  wTng'kl,  a  char- 

Riordan.      re'or-dan,      Patrick     William,  ""fj,    '"   "J*  °^,,^^''""S',?'?-,  ^f'''^'*   '^K*"**' 

American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop:  b.  New  2*   ""^  Hudson  Valley.     While  hunting  among 

Brunswick  27    Aug.    i&n.     He    was   educated  Jhe  mountains  he  falls  in  with  the  reputed  fol- 

at     Notre    Dame,     Ind,,     and    -was     graduated  '?™«rs    "f   P"^"^    Hudson    and   by    drinking 

from   Louyain,   Belgium   in   1864.     He  then   re-  ^^  '"'"°''  '^f*"  °^"  *""",  '=  '^^H  '"">  »  sleep  oi 

turned  to  Chicago,  accepted  the  chair  of  Iheol-  =9.  J^^"-     When  he  awakes  and  returns  to.  the 

ogy   at   the    Seminary   of   Saint   Marys   of   the  village  of  Laughang  Water,  h^  finds  all  things 

Lake,  and  in  1868-71  was  pastor  dfSaint  Mary's  changed,  but  is  chiefly  relieved  to.discover  that 

chnreh    at   Joliet,    111.    ■  From    iSri-gl    he   was  his  wife,  the  irntatrng  obstacle  to  his  wsy-gomg 

in  charge  of  Saint  James'  Cliurch,  Chicago,  and  !'.**  "  °<?  ^°"f"  ?|"^    ^be  story  was  draraa- 

in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  titular  arch-  ■  tued  by  Joseph  JeffM-son,  (q.v.)  and  formed  one 

bishop  of  Cabesa  and  was  made  coadjutor.    He  "^  ^«  <mponant  rai«  in  hia  repertory. 

sticceeded  to  the  see  of  San  Francisco  in  1884.  Riparian   Rights   are    those    of  one  irho 

Riordan,  Roger,  American  artist  and  au-  °'^^  ^'  '^tid  bounding  npona  water  course; 

thor:  b.  Ireland,  1848:  d.  1004.    He  studied  art  ,  such  ower  'S  the  proprietor  of  that  portion  of 

at  the  Art  Students'  Leagne  in  New  York,  con-  the  bed  of  a  river  which  adjoins  his  land:  such 

iTJbuted  as  illustrator  and  writer  on  art  subjects  '"'8"*^    upon   navigable   waters    depend    largely 

to  yarious  magazines,  and  served  on  the  inter-  "po"  Statute  and  customs  of  the  different  juris- 

national  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  <hctions.    A  riparian  owner  has  the  right  of  ac- 

1900.     He  published  'Sunrise  Stories,  a  Glance  <:«S3  to  navigable  water,  and  for  that  purpose 

at  the  Literature  of  Japan';  'French  Etchers,'  to  erect  a  wharf  or  pier,  provided  it  does  not 

and  collaborated  on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Mar-  encroach  upon  the  navigable  waters  sufficiently 

qttand  collection.  to   interfere   therewith.     A  riparian  owner  has 

Riot,'a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  f%  ?  f'^^^  ".''"^  accretions  of  the  soil  and 
attended  with  circumstances  of  tumult  and  com-  '?  ^f'l  '"  *<  ,3dja':ent  waters;  he  has  also  the 
motion,  as  where  an  assembly  destroys,  or  in  "S^^  ?**  '^.;*  .""^  *"*^T"  Ao"  naturally  without 
any  manner  damages,  seizes,  or  invades  private  changing  it  m  quantity  or  otherwise.  Such 
or  public  property: or  does  any  injury  whatever  °"'?*'"  '*  ""^^  entitled  to  the  water  but  nierely 
by  actual  or  threatened  violence  to  the  persons  '°  "^  "^e,  and  w  without  the  right  to  divert 
of  individuals.  By  the  common  law  a  riot  is  an  obstruct  or  corrupt  the  stream,  except  to  build 
unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  S"ch  lawful  obstructions  as  maybe  neceswry 
which  has  actually  begun  to  execute  the  common  ^"J  bridges,  wharves  and  dams.  Rjpanan  rights 
purpose  for  which  it  assembled  by  a  breach  of  °/  Pt^oP^rty  are  established,  property,  of  which 
the  peace,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  public.  A  ^'"^  owner  cannot  be  deprived  except  by  due 
lawful  assembly  may  become  a  riot  if  the  per-  P''<^^^  °f  '»"■  <See  Rivers.) 
sons  assembled  form  and  proceed  to  execute  Ripl^,  ripll,  Eleazar  Wheelock,  Ameri- 
an  unlawful  purpose  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  can  soldier:  b.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  15  April  1783; 
though  Ihey  had  not  that  purpose  when  they  d.  West  Feliciana,  La,  2  March  1839.  He  was 
assembled.  In  England,  every  person  convicted  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1800,  en- 
of  riot  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  gaged  in  law  practice  and  in  i3ii  settled  at 
In  Scotch  law  rioting  is  termed  mobbing.  A  Portland,  Maine.  In  1810-11  he  was  a  member 
person  may  be  guilty  of  mobbing  who  directs  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  served  as 
or  excites  a  mob,  though  he  is  not  actually  pres-  speaker  in  the  latter  year  and  in  iSta  was 
eot  in  it.  Mere  presence  without  participation  elected  State  senator.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
may  constitute  mobbing.  A  majority  of  the  War  of  1812  he  entered  the  army,  became  brig- 
States   of  the   American   Union   have   riot  acts  adier-general  in.  1814.  and  for  services  at  Niag- 


somewhat  similar  to  those  of  England,  and  the    ara,  Chippewa,  and  Erie  was  voted  a  gold  medal 
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RIPLBY  — RIPOH 

kj  Congress.     H«  mnained  in  the  arm;  until  vnh  founded  about  the  ti.ne  ot  th«  War  of  iSiM, 

tSao  when  he  removed  to  Louisiana  and  re-  and  was  at  first  called  StannttMi;  later  its  name 

tnnKd  the  practice  of  law.     He  afterward  served  was   changed   in   honor   of   General   Ripley,,  an 

in  the  Sta.te  senate  and  was  a  member  of  Con-  officer    in    the    war.     For    a    time    the    county 

iress  from  1835  until  his  death.  courts  were  held  here,  but  the  county-seat  was 

Rlpler,     George,     American     author:     b.  finally  moved  to  Georgetown.    The  first  station 

jreenfield,  Mass.,  3  Oct.  180a:  d.  New  York  4  <>"    the    "undergrout^d    railway"    for    runaway 

July  i88a    He  was  graduated   at  Harvard  in  slaves  was  located  in  Ripley.    It  is  in  a  noted 

1823,  studied  theology  at  Cambridge  and  in  1826  tobacco   r^ion,   and   haa  a   number   of   tobacco 

was   ordained  a   Unitarian   minister   in   Bostoa.  packing  houses  and   factories;   its  other  indus- 

He  became  interested  in  the  prindples  of  Fourier,  trial  establishments  include  a  piano  factory  and 

Comte,  and  St.  Simon,  and  made  translations  of  «noe  factories,  and  it  carries  on  a  consideraMe 

the   writings   of   modem    German   and    French  river  trade.     Pop.  (1910)   1,840. 

philoscqtliers  and  endeavored  to  introduce  their  Ripon,  rip'dn,  England,  3  cathedral- «ity 

ideas    in    America.     He    collaborated    with    Dr.  in  the  county  of  York   (West  Riding),  on'the 

Hodge  on  a  large  work  in  14  volumes,   'Speci-  Ure,  22  raiics  by  rail  northwest  of  York.    The 

mens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature'  (1838^).  cathedral  of  Saints  Peler  and  Wilfrid,  rcslored 

His     'Discourses    on    the    Philosophy    of    Re-  1862-76,  is  one  of  the  finest  churches' in  England; 

ligion'   (1839)  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter  con-  length,  east  to  west,  266  feet;  width  of  transept, 

trovers^    with    Professor    Andrews    Norton   of  132  feet;  the  three  towers  120  feet  high,  were 

Cambridge.    He  was  a  leader  in  the  Transcen-  crowned  by  spires  prior  lo  1660.    The  city  has 

dental  Movement  originating  in  1836  in  asso-  also    other    fine    ecclesiastical,    municipal,    and 

oiatioii  with  Emerson   and  others,  wrote   fre-  benevolent  institutions.    The  principal  mannfac- 

quently  for  'The  Dial,'  the  organ  of  Uiat  move-  tures  are  machinery,  saddle-trees,  leather,  and 

ment     In   1841  ho  definitely   retired  from  the  varnish.    Tlie  abbey  of  Ripou  was  founded  in 

ministry  and  became  (he  prime  mover  in  the  com-  the  7th  century,  and  llie  Saxon  crypt  of  tfae 

raunistic  enterprise  of  Brook  Farm  (q.v.),  and  cathedral    was    probablj;   built  .by    Wilfrid    in 

in   1844  invested  all  his  small  fortune  in  that  674-678.    The  see  of  Ripon  was  established  in 

settlement  in  West   Roxbury.     After  the  bum-  ■  1836, 

ing  of  the  phalanstery  in  1846  and  the  dispersion  -,,          ,,,.        ■,_  .     r-     j  1    i       ^ 

or  the  colony,  he  went  to  New  York  as  literary  |?P'>«' Wis,  city  in  Fond  du  Lac  County; 

editor  ot  the.  TH6«Ne;  contributed  also  (o  the  lit-  <f  SlJ'?'"  Creek,  an  inlet  of  Gr«nBa]^  and  m. 

erary  department  of  'Harper's  Monthly.>     With  Jj"^  .'^'"8:°   *   ".,   the   Chicago,   M    &   St     P. 

Bayard  Taykir  he  edited  a   'Handbook  ot  Lit-  **-^s;  about  85  Uiiles  northwest  of  Milwaukee, 

erature   and   Fine   Arts'     (i^),   and.  in  "1858,  *^^^^  «"''"  *«^^  ^y  porii  of  Eond  du  Lao..      . 

with  Charies  A.  Dana  (q.v.).  began  the  editing  „,  R^Pon  *as  settled  in  1844  by  the  "Wisconsin 

of     'Appleton's     New     American     Cyclopedia."  Phalanx"  .tq.v,)    an   orgaiuzation    of    !»  mem- 

Consultt  Frothingham,  'George  Ripley'  (1882)  ;  ^ers.  founded  at  Southport.  Wis.    The  ^Phalanx* 

Swift, 'Brook  Farm'  (1900).  ""  based   ufton  Fourier's  principles,  but  01^ 

Riple,.  Jamci  Wolfe,  Amsrican  soldier:  b.  iL'.'l^L"^^*'"^  ^Th",  wuImT^'  *^ 

Windfian?,  tonn,  10  Dee.   I79ii  A.  Hartford.  ^^a'^^.'^I^^^' f^^^„^^'T^''^Lu'^r.rl^ 

bl«  in  .83»-3  and  in  1841-54  »>.  swetintendcnl  "    °',f°    rT,     °'    ""    '       ,1        ""     ? 

lleulenanljond    b,    1848    for  .cr.icc  in   the  °S     j-T    J         T  .1      "'"."7  ■"■!  ^T 

M„i™  War,  rraivingfnll  tank  in  1854.    He  SJ'   d..band,ne   of   the   or|an.M,on   m    1850. 

wa.   promoted   brigadier-general    in    r86iV  and  Jhe  enterjn.e  had  pro.pered  so  well  that  at  tlie 

after  .863  wa,  inspector  of  fortilieation,  on  the  '"'„?™,'°V'«!S,''",-.     „S°v  Ei,"',' j"  'J 

.     „i     -KT          if 1 1      IT                 u        .a  J  on    the   stock.      ITie   city    was    incorporated    m 

™^«.  f  .    ?"    ftSI                      "^  '     brevetted  ,8_^  ^„j  chartered  in  1858     Ripon  cl^ms  to  be 

major-general  in  1865^^  ,.          .         .            ,  thTbirthplace  of  the  Republican  party,  and  one 

Rmley,  WilluBn  ZelMna,  American  educa-  of  the  historic  buildings  is  pointed  out  as  the 

tor  and  economist:  b.  Medford,  Mass.,  1867.     He  place   where   the  first   meetings   were   held   and 

was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ^here  the  party  received   its  name.     The  chief 

of   Technology    in    iSgo.    made    a    specialty    of  industrial  wealth  of  the  city  is  connected  with 

econonics  and  m  1893  became  lecturer  at  Colum-  the  products   of   the   rich   farms   of   the  valley, 

ba.     In  1895-1901  he  was  professor  of  economiiS  Grain,   fruit  and   vegetables   are  abundant,   and 

at  the  Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technotogy  the  dairy  products  are  of  considerable  value. 

and  smee  1901  has  occupied  that  chair  atHar-  xhe    chief    manufacturing    establishments    are 

"■■^1.    H^  ^^f  /"^''^'l^-     P'"^"*="i  .^istory  knitting   works,    in    which   there   are   flcxj  em- 

?  ft^'v'"!^     (1893);   'The  Races  ot  Europe>  pioyees;  glove  factory,  50  employees;  am-iag« 

U*>99J;  "'^  works.    So;    machine   Aops,    20;    and    pickling 

Riplejr,  Ohio,  village  in  Brown  County,  on  works,  creameries,  box  and  crate  factories,  and 

the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  flour  and  feed  mills.    There  are  10  churches,  and 

railroad;  45  miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati.     It  «  number  of  fine  busmess  blocks.    The  educa- 
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RIPON  COLLBOB— KITE 

tional  institutions  are  Ripon  College,  organized  comedies.  After  her  marriage  in  1846  to  the 
in  1851,  a  high  school,  graded  elementary  schools,  ^ta^che5e  Giuliano  del  Gritlo  she  retired  from 
and  a  free  public  library.  The  two  banks  have  the  stage  for  a  time,  but  after  her  return  she  de- 
ft combined  capital  of  $I75,ooa  The  govern-  voted  herself  thenceforth  to  tra^c  roles,  in 
ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  1855  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  Silvio  Pellico's 
members,  who  hold  ofhce  two  years,  four  of  tragedy  of  'Francesca  da  Rimiiii'  and  aclueved 
whom  are  elected  each  year.  Ripon  is  a  favorite  a  great  success.  Her  engagement  there  was  fot- 
summer  resort  on  account  of  its  climate,  beau-  lowed  by  a  tour  of  Europe  and  from  that  time 
tiful  scenery,  and  the  attractive  drives  to  nearby  she  was  frequently  seen  in  the  large  dtiea  of  the 
points  of  interest.  Pop.  (1900)  3.818;  (igto)  Continent  and  Great  Britain.  She  made  her  first 
4.090.  The  population  doing  business  in  Ripon  appearance  in  America  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  New 
is  about  7,000.  c  H  Ellsworth  York,  ao  Sept.  1866,  and  her  tour  of  the  United 
Edilor  'The  Ripon  Commonwealth.'  Sfates  lasted  for  eight  months.  In  1869  she 
Oi_—  r'«ii..»  1  .  J  .  D'  iir,  ..  played  m  South  Amencjui  cities  and  in  1874 
RipOT  College  located  at  Ripon,  Wis.  or-  ^jc  a  journey  round  the  world.  She  made  her 
gamzed  m  1853.  Thoygh  the  Congregalionahsts  ^^^^  ^^^  1^^^;^;^  „  ,j,^  United  States  in  i8&t 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  support  and  pros-  ^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^-^  ^„^^  i„  „  "^ 
penty,  it  .s  not.  under  denominational  control.  ^^  following  year  appeared  as  Udy  Ma^th 
Its  organization  includes  a  collegiate  department,  ■    „„„„„„,       .i,  itj    :!,  u  ^u      it.      ,00-  .1,- 

'^.':i!TJJ'-'^^:z'^^^^^^^  sidrr^er^on^ttTta^grLr^g^e-tJsfy^^ 

music  and  of  art;  normal  courses  are  also  given.  „„^   ^^         s,„„t^    Myrrha.    Medea,    Phiedra. 

In  1901  the  group  system  of  elective  studies  was  ^aj     Macbeth  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
adopted  and  a  new  professorship  in  history  and  i.,    . ,      ■  ,  „    »  «        «.    . 

economics  established;  the  collegiate  courses  are     .    KtcUe,  richf,  Anna  Cora  Ogden  Howatt, 

arranged    in    three     general     groups,    classical,  American  actress  and  author:  b.  Bordeaux  1819; 

literary  and  scientific,  but  only  the  one  degree  of  °-  Henley-on-Thames,  near  London.  England.  28 

A.B.  is  conferred.    Women  are  admitted  to  all  J"'/  J^?"-    .She  was  successful  as  a  playwright 

departments.    The   campus    includes    10   acres ;  and  dramatic  reader,  and  in    1845-54  appeared 

the  grounds  and  buildings  in  1910  were  valued  *"'?    I"'"^"    "^'"f  J>" ,  ^™    ^'^ge    m    both    the 

at   $196,300;    the    library   contained    19,000   vol-  United  States  and  England,  where  she  was  seen 

umes,  and  the  annual  income  was  $62/100.    The  *'*?    ^    ^    Davenport    (q.v.).     Some    of   her 

students  for  the  year  1910  numbered  258,  and  5?° .   .T""*  P"''''shed  under  the  pseudonyms  of 

the  faculty  26  "Isabel,'  and  "Helen  Berkley.*    They  include: 

Ripple-m«k.  a  furrowed  or  wavy  surface  'Tj'*    Y'iTT^T'tLi'^}.'..''^^-  u""**' 

often  caused  cm"  sand  by  the   motion  of  water  ^'T'iL,^^''^'Tfr  ^  T^^^r* 'f^^^'-^^*'"' a  I*" 

or  the  action  of  wind,  or  by  their  combined  Z^^J.^^    (  '    Bl^"    Alf*^^  u    It  ,^^ 

agency.     Such  marks  are  seen  on  sandstone  of  *"TtP*"^  "*  "".^^Tl    ('854>,  the  bcst-tajown 

all  ages,  where  they  are  considered  to  have  been  ?^£>'"?  *«  P^^"'?^  ?/„''|n„P:°f  '=V?SsA      tTh^ 

produc.il  by  the  ripple  of  the  tide  on  what  was  r  ™in'^  w;  J^   J^lW^i  *^        *      ^*  '        •* 

ince  the  sandy  sht^re  of  an  ancient  sea.    Beach  Cle^Tmn  s  Wife'   (186?). 
ripple  may  generally  be  distmgutshed  from  rip-  KltcUe,  Anne  laabella  Thackeray.  English 

pies  due  to  cnrrems  by  the  frequent  changes  author:    b.    London    1837.    She    is    the    eldest 

which  occur  in  its  direction  daughter  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (q.v.) 

RiK  of  the  Dutch  Republic  The.  a  his-  ^T'Ir'?"  tl"^"?:/.*  ,l%'t^"L^'^(!T'^  h  ** 

S  r»  TnJ"*d"^  ''■'■"^■d-  t '  ""^  "rs fi  e^"  wkt      J  &' in" £'iCo"rS- 

lisned   m    logo.     It   proved   an    immediate   pop-  tin    m, «.,/;.,.)    ■  ui-    1,.-    t  a,  -      j'.™i    .u-. 

..To,-  o...-,.o=c,    onH  -a.^^   t^\t^-^..A   h,,  ,    tti-b^Ai,  "'''    Magaiinc'    whde    her    father    edited    that 

uiar   success;    ana   was    toliowed    by   a    frencn  „_  ■„j'  _i      t„    .ot.    ,1..   _..ti-,i.  j    (tl      c» 

Sr»i    fear's.  S.""  ""'^  °"'  •!"■  ">=  !■„  p.bli.hrf  «ata,,  bbgr.phy  .jd 

' .  .  ,   ,     V,.    .  literary    reminiscences,    among    which    may    be 

Rishw,  ri'ahis  or  r'shis,  sages  of  the  Hindu  named:     'The    Village    on    the    Cliff'     (1865): 

mythology,   sprung   from  the  mind   of   Brahma,  'To  Esther,  and  Other  Sketches'    (1869);   'Old 

and  attendants  in  alternate  months  on  the  sun.  Kensington'     (1873)  :    "Toilers    and    Spinners' 

Seven    of    them    are    enumerated     The    Rishis  (1873);     'Bluebeard's     Keys'      0874t ;     'Miss 

were  also  inspired  sages,  of  whom  the  Vishnu  Angel'    (1875);    'Anne   Evans'    {1880):    'Ma- 

Purana   enumerates    three    kmds  — royal    rishis,  dame  de  Sei-igti^>    (l88r)  ;   'A  Book  of  Sibyls' 

or  pnnces,  who  have  adopted  a  life  of  devotion;  (1883);    'Mrs.    Dymond'    (1885);    "Records   of 

divine    rishis,   who   are   both    sages   and    demi-  Tennyson,  Ruskin  and  Browning'   (1892).     The 

gods;  and  Brahman  risiiis,  or  sons  of  Brahma,  biographical   edition  of  Thacker^iy's  works  was 

Rishi  afterward  came  to  be  applied  to  all  per-  edited  by  her,  and  her  prefaces  and  notes  con- 

sonages  distinguished  for  piely  and  wisdom,  tain  a  partial  substitute  for  an  authoritative  biog- 

Rliley,  rlz'il,  Richard  Voorhees,  American  raphy  against  which   Thackeray   left  a  prohibi- 

novelist:   b.   New   York  8   Nov.   1874:   d.   there  tion.     Her     'Chapters     from     Some    Unwritten 

30    March    1904.      He    was    educated    in    miti-  Memoirs'    (1895)  is  a  work  of  autobiographical 

tary  and  other  schools  and  spent  several  years  character. 

in  foreign  travel.    He  has  published :  "The  Sen-  Rite,  in  religious  use,  any  cKternal  sign  or 

tiraental   Vikings'     (l8g?);    'Men's    Tragedies'  action  employed  as  an  expression  of  reverence  or 

(1899)  ;   'The  Sledge'    (1900)  ;   'The  Anvil,'  devotion,  or  as  a  means  of  exciting  internal  rc- 

Ristorj.res-to'rc,  Adelaide,  Italian  actress:  ligious    sentiments.    The    ancient     religion    of 

b.    Cividale,   Italy,  29  Jan.    1822;    d.    Rome,  g  Judaism  abounded  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 

Oct,    1906,     She    appeared    on    the    stage    as    a  the  sect  or  school   of  the  Pharisees  appears  to 

child,  and   her  early  parts  were  in   Soldoni's  have  laid  more  stress  on  compliance  with  these 
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obKrvances  than  on  the  wei^ty  inji  _ 
the  law.  Jestis  Christ  repeatedly  expressed  < 
tempt  for  the  scruples  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
many  of  those  who  aim  to  walk  strictly  in  his 
footprints  repudiate  everything  like  ceremonial' 
ism  in  divine  worship.  But  the  vast  numerical 
majority  of  Christians  demand  a  more  or  less 
stately  and  impressive  ceremonial.  Kite  is  used 
also  to  express  the  sum  of  the  ceremonial 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as,  the  "rite"  of  baptism,  the  "rite*  of 
confintiation,  "the  last  rites"  ;  again,  the  entire 
liturgical  ceremonial  of  a  particular  branch  of 
tile  church  is  spoken  of  as  a  "rite,"  for  example, 
Wtin  rite,  Greek  rite,  Syrian  rite,  etc. 

Rites,  Con^egation  of,  a  commission  or 
standing  committee  of  cardinals  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  instituted  in  the  i6th  century  by 
Sixtus  V.  Its  function  is  to  exercise  supervision 
throughout  the  entire  church  over  all  ecclesias- 
tical rites  and  ceremonies,  in  particular  those  be- 
longing to  the  Mass,  vvilh  a  view  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  novelties  without  express  ap- 
proval, and  to  maintain  unaltered  the  usages 
sanctioned  by  the  tradilionof  the  Fathers  and  the 
prescriptions  of  the  rubrics.  It  is  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  that  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters 
concerned  with  the  beatification  and  canonization 
of  deceased  servants  of  God. 

Ritscbl,  ritsh'l,  Albrecht,  German  theolo- 
gian; b,  Berlin  25  March  1822;  d.  Gdttmgen.20 
March  1889.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Bonn,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Tubingen,  qualified 
at  Bonn  as  a.  lecturer  in  1S46,  became  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  theology  there  in  1853,  and 
ordinary  professor  in  i8S9,  In  1864  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  corresponding  chair  at  Got- 
tingen.  From  1874  he  was  a  consistorial  coun- 
cillor. In  his  early  thesis,  '  Das  Evangelium 
Ma  re  ions  und  das  kanonische  Evangelium  des 
Lukas*  (1846),  he  adopted  the  position  of  his 
master,  F.  C.  Baur,  but  in  the  first  edition 
{1850)  of  his  *Entstehung  der  altkatbolischen 
Kirche'  (<Origin  of  the  Early  Catholic 
Church')  he  showed  signs  of  divergence,  and 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  lat- 
ter work  in  1857  marked  his  complete  severance 
from  the  Tubingen  school.  His  chief  subse- 
quent works  are:  'De  Ira  Dei'  (iSisg);  'Die 
chrislliche  Lehre  von  der  Recbtfertigung  und  der 
Versohnung'  ('The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication and  the  Atonement,'  3  vols.  1870-74; 
3d  ed.  1888-9),  tiis  chief  work;  'Schleiermachers 
Reden  uber  die  Religion  und  ihre  Nachwirk- 
ungcn  auf  die  evangel ische  Kirche  Deutsch- 
lands'  (1874) ;  'Die  christliche  VoUommen- 
heit>  ('Christian  Perfection,'  1874)  ;  'Unterricht 
in  der  christlichen  Religion'  (1875;  5th  ed., 
'^)i  3  succinct  statement  of  his  theological 
position;  'Geschichic  des  Pietismus'  (i88(^); 
'Theologie  und  Metaphysik*  (iS8t);  *Drei 
akademische  Reden'  (1887);  'Fides  Implicita' 
(1890)  ;  and  'Gesaramelte  Aufsatze'  ('Col- 
lected Essays,'  1893  and  1896).  Ritschl  founded 
a  school  of  theology  still  of  much  importance 
both  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries. 
Starting  from  a  subjective  theory  of  cognition, 
based  upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant  as  developed 
in  Lotze,  he  sought  to  eliminate  the  whole  meta- 
physical element  from  religion.  He  was  thus  led 
to  reject  such  doctrines  as  original  sin,  the  Trin- 
i^,  the  incarnation,  whether  historic  or  mys- 


tical, and  the  whole  of  natural  theology,  aa  of  nc 
religious  value,  and  he  denied  the  preexistence 
and  miraculous  birth  of  Jesua.    He  laid  stress 

upon  the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  but 
held  free  views  of  inspiration,  and  admitted  the 
most  advanced  criticism,  Hia  view  of  the  atone- 
ment was  essentially  the  same  as  the  "moral  in- 
fluence" theory  of  liberal  theologians.  See  the 
'Life'  by  his  son  Otto  (i8s«2-6);  Pfleiderer. 
'The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  sines 
Kant'  (iSgo;  German  ed.,  enlarged,  1891); 
'Die  Rilschlsche  Theologie  kritisch  beieuchtet' 
(1891)  ;  and  Schon,  'Les  Origines  historiques 
de  la  Theologie  de  Ritschl'  (1893). 

Rltschl,  Friedrich  WUhelm,  German  class- 
ical scholar:  b.  Thuringia  6  April  t8o6;  d.  Letp- 
sic  9  Nov.  1876.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic 
and  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  classical 
stndies,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  at  Halle  He  subsequently  held  pro- 
fessorships at  Breslau  and  Bonn,  and  in  1865  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  His  chief  work  is  a  critical  edition  of 
Plaulus'  Comedies  (1848-54,  incomplete;  en- 
tirely remodeled  editbn,  iSSi-94).  His  other 
works  include  'Parerga  Plautina  et  Terentiana' 
(1843)  ;  'Prisca:  Latinitatis  Monumenta  Epi- 
graphica'  (1864);  *Opuscula  Philologica.' 


don  23  Sept.  1803,  He  studied  law,  became  c 
veyanccr  in  London  anddeputyhighbailitf  to  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  For  many  years  be  devoted 
his  lime  to  antiquarian  researches  and  the  editing 
of  rare  books,  and  he  assisted  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  preparing  his  work  on  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 
His  works  include;  'Observations  on  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry'  (1782);  'An- 
cient Songs  from  the  Time  of  King  Henry  11. 
to  the  Revolution'  (1790)  ;  'Ancient  English 
Metrical  Romances'  (1802);  etc.  Consult: 
'Letters  of  Joseph  Rifson,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas'   (1833). 

RittenbouBe,  rit'n-hows,  Benjandn,  Ameri- 
can surveyor :  b.  Norriton  Township,  now  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  about  1740;  d.  Pliiladelphia 
31  Aug,  1825,  From  1776  to  1778  he  was  super- 
intendent  of  a  gun  factory,  maintained  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  sat  in  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1784  to  1788  and  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  survey  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  1789.  In  179a  he  became  associate 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  His  surveyor's  chain  made  by 
order  of  Congress  in  1796  has  been  tbe  standard 
of  tbe  United  States  land  office  ever  since.  He 
was  a  brother  of  David  Rittenhouse  (q.v,). 

RitUnhoiue,  David,  'American  astronomer 
and  mathematician:  b.  Germantown,  Pa.,  z 
April  1732;  d.  Philadelphia  26  June  1796.  His 
great-grandfather,  Willem  Rittinghuysen,  a 
Mennonite,  emigrated  from  Arnhetm,  in  Hol- 
land, til  1688,  and  set  up,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wissahickon  Creek,  the  first  paper  mill  iit 
America.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Williams,  was 
from  a  Welsh  Quaker  family.  When  David 
was  a  small  boy,  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  he  lived  the  usual 
life  of  a  country  lad.  From  an  uncle  he  in- 
herited, when  about  12,  some  books  on  calcula- 
tion and  geometry,  and  henceforth  his  life  was 
determined.     Mathematus  and  computation  be- 
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came  the  passion  of  the  boy  and  the  absorbing  service  in  another  field.     He  was  engineer  and 

interest  of  the  man.     To  these  should  be  added  finally  president  of  the  Conimittee  of  Safety  of 

a  great  facility  in  mechanical  invention  and  ex-  his    slate   during   the    Revolntionary   War,    and 

ecution.     In  his  'teens  he  began  to  make  flocks  plunged    into    military    problems    with    all    his 

of  wood  and  metal,  and  his  father  set  him  up  energy.     In  1776  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 

in  the  business  of  maker  of  mathematical  in-  Assembly  of    Pennsylvania,   the  earliest    under 

struments  and  clocks.    He  is  said  to  have  inde-  the    reorganized    Revolutionary   movement,   and 

pendently  discovered  the  method  of  fluxions  or  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the  new  constitu- 

the  calculus  when  but  19,  and  to  have  foreseen  tion,  the  first  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    No 

its  vast  utility,  before  he  heard  of  the  claims  of  one   took  a  more  prominent  part  than  he.     In 

Leibnitz  and   Newton,     A   friend,   Rev.  Thomas  1777  and  for  12  successive  years,  he  was  elected 

Barton,   furnished   him  with  linguistic  and   sci-  state  treasurer.    He  was  also  trustee  of  the  Loan 

tntific  works  and  his  intense  assiduity  made  him  Office.    Throughout  the  war  his  time  was  taken 

a  scholar.  up  with  administrative  duties  which  he  disliked, 

In  1763  his  fame  as  an  accurate  worker  in  but  faithfully  performed. 
science  gave  him  his  first  public  employment  After  the  war,  about  five  years  were  ex- 
He  was  appointed  to  lay  out  on  the  ground  the  pended  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  Penn- 
12-mile  radius  around  Newcastle,  which  forms  sylvania.  The  five  degrees  along  Mason  and 
the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Dela-  Dixon's  line  were  ascertained  by  observations 
ware.  This  he  did  most  accurately  with  instru-  on  Jupiter's  satellites  at  each  end  with  instru- 
ments of  his  own  construction,  and  Mason  and  meats  made  by  himself.  He  was  also  engaged 
Dixon  accepted  his  results  as  final.  In  1769  be  in  running  the  western,  and  northern  boundaries 
located  the  point  where  the  41st  parallel  of  lati-  of  his  State,  and  at  the  appoinUnenC  of  Con- 
tude,  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  gress,  in  1787,  the  line  between  New  York  and 
New  York,  strikes  the  Delaware  River.  His  Massachusetts.  From  1779  to  178a  he  was  pro- 
scientific  activities  were  incessant  In  1769  oc-  fessor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
curred  the  transit  of  Venus,  then  supposed  to  be  sylvanja  and  afterward  trustee  and  vice-provost 
the  most  reliable  means  of  determining  the  dis-  of  that  institution.  In  1792  he  was  made  ditec- 
tance  to  the  sun,  Rittenhousc  had  read  a  pa^r  tor  of  the  United  States  mint  by  President 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  with  Washington.  After  three  years  of  service,  he 
computations  of  the  time  of  ingress  and  egress,  resigned  and  returned  to  scientific  work.  He  suc- 
and  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  had  appropri-  ceeded  Franklin  as  president  of  the  American 
ated  iaoo  toward  the  observations.  He  built  an  Philosophical  Society  in  1790.  Degrees  were 
observatory  near  his  home  in  Norriton,  and,  in  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
company  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  So-  syivania,  by  Princeton  and  by  William  and 
ciety,  made  the  most  exquisite  preparations  for  Mary,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London  made 
the  occasion.  Everything  came  off  beautifully,  him  an  honorary  member.  "We  have  supposed,* 
and  after  it  was  over  he  fainted.  His  results  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "Rittenhouse  second  to 
were  the  best  obtained  in  the  world,  and  the  no  astronomer  living;  that  in  genius  he  must  be 
computed  parallax  of  the  sun  the  most  accurate  the  first  because  he  is  self-taught." 
then  known.  He   was   an   ardent    Republican,      He   allied 

He  invented  the  plan  of  placing  spider  lines  himself  with  the  strong  Revolutionary  party  and 

in   the   focus   of   his   telescope,   an   arrangement  with  the  anti-Federalistsafter  the  war.     He  was 

that  has   done  more  to  make  accurate  measure-  president  of  a  society  organized   to   sympathize 

ments  possible  than  almost  anything  else  of  the  with   the   French    Revolution    and   was   a   loyal 

kind.     In   1770  he  completed  his  famous  orrery  member  of  the  party  which  later  under  Jefferson 

based  on  computations  of  his  own.    This  showed  introduced  the  extreme  democracy  of  the  reac- 

the   movements   of    the    planets    and   moons    in  tionary     period     which     followed      Federalism, 

elliptic  orbits  aronnd  their  primaries,  the  phe-  Whether  he  was  in  fault  or  not  in  his  political 

nomena   of  eclipses,  and   the   relative   places  of  affiliations   will   be  differently  judged,  but  pos- 

the  members  of  the  solar  system  over  a  time  of  terity    can    unite    in    admiration    for    the    self- 

5,000  years  preceding  or  following.    For  this  he  educated  scientist  of  the  highest  type  and  for 

received  ^300  from  Princeton  University,  and  a  the  lovable,  honorable,  sincere  geptleman. 

like  sum  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  as  His  publications,   about  20  in  number,  ap- 

B  testimonial  to  his  genius  for  a  second  .orrery  peared    in   the   Transactions  of   the    American 

for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     The  first  Philosophical  Society.     The  most  popular  was 

one   was   injured   by   the   British   troops   m  the  an    Oration    on    Astronomy.      An     mteresting 

Revolutionary  War.  'Eulogium'  was  delivered  after  his  death  by  Dr. 

Then  followed  computations  of  the  orbits  of  Benjamin   Rush.     His   life   was   written  by   his 
comets,  surveys  of  the  land  between  the  Dela-  nephew,  William  Barton,  in  1813,  .ind  by  James 
ware  and  Susquehanna  for  canal  purposes,  cal-  Renwick    in    Sparks'   American    Biography.     A 
culations  for  almanacs,  surveys  for  a  series  of  discriminating  account  of  him,  by  S.  W.  Penny- 
dams   to  make  the   Schuylkill   River   navigable,  packer,  was  issued  in  1882. 
and  various  papers  on  astronomy  for  the  Philo-  Isaac  Sharpless 
sophical  Society,     His  fame  extended  to  Europe  President  Haverford  ColU-'se. 
and   many   honors   came  to  him,   while  he  was 

looked  upon  with  profound  respect  and  pride  Rltter,   rtt't^r,    Frederic   Louis,  •American 

by   his   countrymen   who  could   appreciate   his  musician  and  composer:  b.    Strasburg,  Alsace, 

work.     He  was  most  modest  and  simple  in  his  22  June  1834;  d.  Antwerp,  Belgium,  6  July  iSpr. 

tastes,  and  if  his  life  could  have  been  spent  in  He  studied  music  at  Paris  with  Georges  Kastner. 

the   pursuit  of   science,   it   was   fondly  believed  taught  at  the  seminary  at  Fenfefrange,  Lorraine, 

that    the    American    Newton    had    been    found,  and   in    1856  came   to    America   and   settled   at 

But  he  conceived  that  his  country  called  for  Cincinnati.    Here     he     organized     the     Cecilia ' 
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(choral)  and  Philharmottic  (drchesfra!)  so- 
ciettes.  Removing  to  New  York  in  1861  he  be- 
came the  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  'Earopa,  ein  geographisch-historiach-statistische* 
and  the  Arion  Choral  Societies.  The  first  muai-  Gemalde*  ('Europe  Delineated  GeographicaHy, 
cal  festival  of  note  held  in  New  York  was  given  Historically,  and  Statistically,'  1807),  and  'Die 
under  his  direction  in  1867.  That  year  he  as-  Stupas,  oder  die  architektonischen  Denkmiileran 
sumed  the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  music  der  indobaktrischen  Konigstrasse  und  die 
at  Vassar  College,  which  position  he  held  until  Koiosse  von  Bamyan'  (*The  Stupas,  or  Arehi- 
his  death.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  vocal  tectura!  Monuments  on  the  Indo-Bactrian  High- 
music  such  as  solos  and  choruses,  among  which  way  and  the  Colossi  of  Bamyan,'  1838). 
were  musical   settings   for   several    Psalms.    <0  RituaL   in    ecclesiastical    vtaae    a   manual 

,,  "  ,            .           ,      ,           . _j  _-  _  in    administering    tiie    sacraments,    namely    the 

He  also^rote   works  for  orchestra  and  piano-  communion   (wlfen  given  outside  of  the  jjass), 

forteand  was  the  author  of  <A  History  of  Music  baptism,     absolution,     marriage     and     extreme 

F  '^'J°T.>iU^"f^'f.   il^tlLl   ,^^,\^  '^'ion    'l^  in  s"<:h  rites  as  the  churching  of 

England'  (1883) ;  .'Music  in  Aniens'   (1883);  „omen.  burial  of  the  dead,  blessing  articleTfor 

^^"''H  ,°J^^""w  ™t""'      ^'^^=    "•"*  religious  uses,  as  water,  candies,  ett.    The  Ro- 

•Musical  Dictation'    {1888).  ^,„  Kit^^  ^^^  i„  universal  use  in  the  Utin 

Ritter,   Hetnrich,    hin'rin    rit'ter,    German  Church  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  who, 

philosopher:  b.  Zerbst  in  Anhalt,  21  Nov.  1791;  1614,  "counseled"  all  prelates  to  conform  to  its 

d.  Gottingen  3  Feb.  1869.     He  studied  at  Halle,  prescriptions  exactly ;  but  though  the  pope  only 

Gottingen  and  Berlin  from  1811  to  1815,  and  in  counseled  (kortamur  is  the  word  he  employs  in 

the  last  named  year  the  calling  out  of  the  volun-  the  bull  ApoUolictx  Sedi,  a  decree  of  the  Congre- 

teers  led  him  to  France.     On  his  return  he  de-  gation  of  Rites   (1850)   declares  that  the  fonns 

voted    himself    exclusively    to    philosophy,    es-  of  the  Rituale  Romanum   'affect  the   universal 

pecially  in  the  department  of  history,  in  which  church.*    Before  the  issuance  of  the  bull  of  Paul 

he   adopted   the   method   and   critical    views    of  V.  there  were  various  ritual  manuals  authorita- 

Schleiermacher.     He  qualified  himself  at   Berlin  tive  in  different  countries  or  different  episcopal 

as  a  university  teacher,  ajid  from  1824  held  an  jurisdictions.    In  the  Eastern  churches  general!;, 

extraordinary  professorship  in  that  city  until  he  as  in  the  Greek  Schismatical  Church,  the  Ritual 

accepted  a  call  to  Kiel  in  1833,  whence  in   1837  forms   part   of   the    general   service    book,    the 

he  ramoved  to  Gottingen,  where  he  continued  to  Euchologion,  which  corresponds  to  the  Missal, 

occupy  the   university   chatr   of   philosophy   till  the    Pontifical    and    the    Ritual    of    the    Latin 

his  death.    Ritter's  best   works  belong  to  the  Church.    The  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 

history  of  philosophy,  his  first  in  this  defKirtment  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book  under  the  heads 

being    m    investigation    into    the    doctrines    of  'Ministration  of  Baptism,"  'Order  of  Confirma- 

Empedocles  in  Wolfs  *Literarlsche  Analekten*  tion,»  etc. 

(itoo).    His    'History  of    Ionian    Philosophy'  ■b!*„_i    _«  »«.-   n.»j    __       »  lu         _■ 

(i&*),  and  <No«.  m  th.Philo.ophy  of  the  „„,.i„^  ,j,  „  „j  ,t,  „j„  „,  „„. 
"'"^J",  ^fPlL  !  1  ■  ^«  .'?  Mu.™m.  ;„  J  ^  At  chtirch  In  th.  administr.- 
are  models  of  histoneal  investigation  on  the  pnn-  -  ,  ^  sacrament  and  in  certain  other  offire. 
ciples  of  Schieiermacher.  .H  s  h«tori<^  ™^r-  ^", ^^  ^Ves  much  the"  am^Jost^^'n^o 
'"^'I'V'r  ".f  ^  of  PhiloBophy'  (182.^53),  the  priest  as  thk  PontHicGU  does  to  the  bishop. 
which  deals  with  general  history  up  o  the  time  ^^J  directions  arc  contained,  in  the  case  of 
of  Kant.  It  was  supplemented  by  a  'Review  of  (^e  Anglican  Church,  in  the  B^k  of  Common 
the  Hiaory  of  German  Philosophy  from  the  p,ay„?in  the  Gre<ic  and  some  of  the  other 
Time  ol  Kaai'  ii)iS3)-  Eastern  churehes  the  ritual  is  a  part  of  the 
Rhter,  Karl,  German  geographer:  b.  general  collection.  The  Roman  Catholic  ritual 
Qnedlinburg,  Prussian  Saxony.  7  Aug.  1779;  d.  now  in  use  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Berlin  29  Sept.  l8sg.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  the  Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  IS4S  to  Dec.  1563), 
resided  for  a  cohsidersbk  time  at  Gottingen,  in  the  need  being  felt  for  a  Unified  ritual,  to  replace 
order  to  avail  himself  of  its  library,  in  1819-  the  various  versions  then  in  use.  In  1614  Paul 
succeeded  Schlosscr  as  professor  of  history  at  V.  published  an  authoritative  edilion.  This  was 
the  Frankfort  Gymnasium,  and  in  i8ao  became  often  reprinted,  and  was  revised  and  reissued  by 
professor  extraordinary  of  geography  at  the  Uni-  Benedict  XIV.  See  Book  of  the  Dead. 
versity  of  Berlin,  an  office  which  he  held  with  _,_^  ,  ^  ,.  .  ,.  r  •  ,  t 
distinguished  reputation  for  nearly  40  y^ars.  -,  Ritual  Law,  that  portion  of  the  law  of. 
With  Hitter  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a  Moses  which  prescribes  the  ceremonies  of  pub- 
new  epoch  in  geographical  science;  and  a  new  '"=  ■^ei'8"^"*  worship,  -the  manner  of  making 
department,  that  of  comparative  geography,  tr^pass  offerings,  the  procedure .  for  the  dis- 
claims him  as  its  founder  His  great  work  is  covery  of  leprosy,  for  the  purification  of  women 
'Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltnisse  zur  Natur  und  a^t"  diildbirth,  the  discrimination  of  things 
Geschichte  des  Menschen'  ('Geography  in  its  =1=^  >"<*  unclean  etc.  The  ritual  laws  of  the 
Relations  to  Man's  Nature  and  History'),  the  Hebrews  are  contained  mostly  m  the  books 
first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
in  1817-^  although  it  was  afterward  continued  Ritiultsin,  a  term  designating  the  practices 
on  a  more  extended  plan,  yet  it  was  left  incom-  of  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
pleie,  covering  only  Africa  and  Asia.  It  con-  Episcopalian  Church  in  the  United  Stales  and 
Stitutes,  so  far  aa  it  extends,  19  vols.  (18M-59),  elsewhere,  in  surrounding  the  public  worship 
a  vast   repertory  of  valuable  information  rel-  with  a  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  knd  ia 
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RITUALIST — RI VBR-HOQ 

resuscitating  certain  features  and  usages  of  the  Rivtrol,      AntointL      &Atwsn      rft-ri-rAI, 

Catholic  Church  in  pre-Reformation  times,  such  French  satirical  and  political  writer :  b.  Bagnols, 

as  the  use  of  ornate  eucharistic  vestments,  use  a6  June  1753;  d,  Berlin  ii  April  1801.    He  was 

of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  belief  in  the  "Real  one  of  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  i8th  century. 

Presence,"  prayers   for  the  dead,  treating  the  possessing  distinction,  elegance  and  an  aston- 

communion  service  as  a  real  sacrifice,  auricular  ishing  facility  in  the  ex^ressioij  of  his  thoughts 

confession,   and   many   other   beliefs    and   prac-  that  early  gave  him  a.  position  in  the  salons  and 

tices   usually  esteemed    by    Protestants  as   the  and  at  the  court  of  Paris.    His  first  work^  which 

insignia  of  "Romanism."    By  many,  ritualism  is  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Berhn,  was 

held  to  be  only  another  name  for  Puseyism  and  'Discours  sur  I'Uni  versa  lite  de  la  Langue  Fran- 

Tract&rianism ;  but  Dr.   Pusey,  at  least,  the  re-  gaise'     (1784).      The    same    year    he    published 

puted   father   of   Puseyism,   never   adopted   any  a  translation   of   Dante's    'Inferno.'     Later   ap- 

of   the   practices   of   ritualism.     The   Ritualists  peared   'Lettres  &  M.  Necker'  and  in  coUabora- 

dcfend  their  position  against  the  charge  that  it  tion   with    Champceneti,    'Petit    Almanach    des 

is  nothing  but  a  revival  of  'Romanism*  in  the  grands  Hommes'   (ij^),  a  satire  on  the  authors 

Protestant  Church  and  that  it  is  flagrantly  in-  of   his   day.     Becoming   an   emigre   in   1792,   he 

consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  Christian  wor-  lived  at  Brussels,  London,  Hamburg  and  finally 

ship   as   portrayed   in   the   books    of   the    New  at  Berlin,  his  works  at  this  period  being  'Lettres 

Testament,    by     saying  —  what    is    undoubtedly  au   Due  de  Brunswick';   Lett  re  a  la   Noblesse 

true  —  that  not  all  authoritative  regulation  of  Frangaise'   (ijgi) ;  'Vie  politique  et  privee  du 

ritual  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  General  La  Fayette'  (1792) ;  also  a  preliminary 

that  what  is  obligatory  in  ritual  is  to  be  learned  discourse   to  a   French  dictionary    0797).     In 

from  apostolic  tradition.     They  allege,  in  ex-  1828  was  published  under  his  name  a  dictionary' 

planation  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Chris-  of  the  French  language  which  was  not  written 

tian  worship,  the  secrecy  and  restraint  to  which  by  him.     His  collected  works  were  edited  by 

the  church  was  subjected  through  the  ages  of  Oienedolli  and  Fayoile  in  1808. 

the    persecution.     All   fhrough    that    time   the  Rivas,  re'vas    Nicaragua    a  town  between 

apostolic  tradition  was  preserved  by  the  church:  Lake  Nicaragua  'and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  slightly 

on  the  accession  of  Constamine  the  ritual  of  the  northwest  of  the  surveyed  route  of  the  Nicara- 

church  assumed  its  natural  beauty  and  propor-  g„^   Canal,  and  on  the  high   road  to  Granada. 

tions.      And    Ihey   cile   the   Anglican    Book   of  jj  occupies  the   site  of  a   Nicaraos  Indian   vil- 

Common  Prayer  in  its  original  form  as  promul-  i^g       ^g-     fiooo. 

gated  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VT.  {iS49)  Rirf-Kimr      re-va'ktnff      lulie      American 

as  authoriz  ng  most  of  the  pract  ces  now  con-  KiM-iUn^,    re-va  king,    June,     AineriCM 

^^'^i^^eir^rtirthinvv.^^^^^^^^^  isrsh^T^  Lg^  riioS  ^rS^ 

£rch?f"^ngZ?rh'i?sV;^tfrc=E  a€'Ci^"l^?.5e5r=t^oi''S'5!lni*"& 

is  historically  committed  to  the  practices   fo^  V'^  *"^  T^^   ?    flf,     »»  th.'^^^f  ^ 

which  the  Ritualists  are  censured,  need  hot  be  tPP*"^*^  *"'.'"  ^f,""^!  tl^"  ^^  h*    ut 

considered  here:  it  will  suffice  briefly  to  «j.te  ]^^^^^l  V\^  ^  r^l^lt^;,h    TU^T^ 

some  of  the  peculiar  rites  and  usages  which  ^s-  K^!^   '"i^S^'li,   ^u  "^  ol?rf1     J!^^  IJ^nv 

tinguish  the  Ritualists   from  the  maw  of  Pcot-  l^^"^ ,!,'^'' J?:,,t       Ih.   '„^i^mnn.f  X 

estonts   whether   in    the    Episcopalian   or   other  SlT«,f^l^^^nf«;  in   A™7i^»                *^ 

Churches.     The  Ritualists  hold  that  the  «altar»  i°""'°^  solo-pianists  in  America, 

is   a   necessary  part  of   Christian   worsliip:   the  R<V«  Dolphms.     See  PoKPOHE. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  'order  for  the  River  Falla,  Wis.,  city  in  Pierce  Countjr; 

administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  carefully  on   the   Kinnickinnick   River,   and   on   the   Chi- 

avoids  the  word  "altar*  and  says  always  'table.*  cago  &  Northwestern ;  about  60  miles  in  direct 

The  Ritualists  revived  the  practice  of  auricular  line  west  of  Eau   Claire  and  about  six  miles 

confession  and   set   up   in   their  churches   con-  from  the   Mississippi   River.     It  was  settled  in 


fession-boxes  as  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  1850  by  a  colony  from  New  York,  incorporated 
'  rought  back  into  use  the  eucharistic  vest-  in  1856  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  i83s-  it  is  in 
—  dalmatic,  chasuble,  cope,  etc.    The  Pur-    a  productive  agricultural  region,  in  which  wheat 


itans  held  the  cross  an  abomination :  the  Ritu-  is  the  principal  crop.    The  chief  manufactui 

alists  set  it  ontop  of  their  churches  and  in  the  establishments  are  liour  mills,  wagon  works,  and 

centre  of  the  altar  — and  not  only  the  cross  but  starch   factory.     The  trade   is   mostly   in   grain, 

the   crucifix.     They   restored  also  the  use  of  flour,    and    vegetables.      The    principal    public 

incense  in  divine  worship;  and  at  the  celebra-  buildings  are  the  six  churches  and  the  schools, 

tion  of  'the  Mass"   as  they  do  not  hesitate  to  River  Palls  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school, 

call   what   in   the   Prayer   Book   is   'the  Lord's  and  a  high  school,  and  has  two  graded  schools- 

Supper*    or    'Holy    Communion,"    they    keep  The  bank  has  a  capital  of  $25,ooa    The  govem- 

candles  burning,  as  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and 

even  though  the  sun  may  be  at  meridian.    And,  a  council  of  six  members  elected  annually.    The 

what  is  more  significant  still,  the  Ritualists  pay  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks,  and  the 

formal    adoration   to   the    'Real    Presence*    of  electric  light  plant.    Pop.  (1890)   1,783;  (19D0) 

Christ's  body  and  blood,  believed  to   underlie  4,So3!  ('9io)   i,90i- 

thc  species  of  bread  and  wine.  River-hog,  one  of  the  African  wild  awinc 

Ritualist,    one    who    is    zealous    for    strict  of  the  genus  Potamockcerus,  separated  from  tlie 

observance  of  ritual;  in  particular,  one  who  ad-  Epical  pigs   (Sitt)   by  the  existence  of  a  horny 

vocates  the  use  of  the  rites  of  Catholic  worship  outgrowth  from  a  bony  protuberance  above  the 

in  the  Established  Church  of  England  or  in  canine  in  the  male.    This  has  been  compared  by 

the  Episcopal  churches  which  derive  from  the  Beddard  to  the  osseous  hom-cores  of  the  extinct 

Qiurch  of  England.    See  Rituausu.  Dinocerata.    Five  species  are  recognized,  o"    '^ 
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RI VBR-TERRACE  —  RIVERS 

Madagascar,  and  the  others  in  South  and  West  flows  into  the  Missouri,  the  Missouri  into  tli< 

Africa.     The  best   known   are   the   gray   bosch-  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  ol 

bark  or  bush-pig  (P.  afHeanus)  of  Cape  Colony,  Mexico,   which   last  discharges   its   waters   into 

and  the  red  river-hog  (P.  porcw)  of  the  West  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Florida  Strait  and 

Coast,  remarkable  for  its  vivid  rufous  ci-Ioring  Yucatan  Channel. 

and  long  penciled  cars.    These  pigs  lead  a  half-  Ongin,— Rivers     are     usually     formed     by 

aquatic  life  along  the  marshy  borders  of  slug-  springs  or  the  gradual  melting  of  the  ice  and 

gish  streams  and  in  dense  forests,  but  do  great  snow  which  perpetually  cover  the  summits  ol 

damage  to  the  native  plantations  in  some  parts  all  the  most  elevated  ranges  of  mountains  upon 

of  the  country,  whence  they  are  constantly  killed  'he  globe.    Springs  and  ice  are  themselves  due 

~     Consult  <Proceedings'  Eool.  Soc.  London,  to  "e  precipitation  of  water  from  the  '"'""- 
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3>herc  in  the  form  of  snow,  rain,  mist,  or  dew. 

Pi™—  t«^<i^.      (lo-  T«.t,.r=  These  fill  the  springs,  lakes,  or  other  reservoirs 

Kiver-terrace.     see   lOtRACt  j^^  ^^j^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  j^     ^^^  natural  gravita- 

Rivera,  Jooe  Fructuow,  ho-si'  frook-too-  tion   of  water   to   a   low   level.     The   union   of 

6  so   re-va  ra,    Uruguayan   soldier  and   pohU-  various  springs,  or  of  these  meltings,  fonns  riv- 

cian:   b.   Paysandu,   Uruguay,    1790;   d.   Monte-  uiet^;    ihese    last    follow    the    declivity    of    the 

video,  Uruguay,  13  Jan.  1854.    He  fought  in  the  ground,  and  commonly  fall  at  different  stages 

numerous    civil    wars,    rose    to   leadership,   and  XnXa   one   great   channel   called    a   river,   which 

when  Uruguay  established  her  independence  .be-  at  last  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  or  some 

came  in  1830  first  president  of  the  republic.     In  great   inland  lake.     A  new  made  river   at  first 

183s  he  was  succeeded  by  Onbe,  and  in  1836  usaally  flows  over  the  surface  until  it  has  worn 

headed  a  revolt  against  the  president,  whwh  re-  hself  a  channel;  or  it  may  follow  some  depres- 

sulted  in  a  civil  war  of  two  years'  duration,  sion    or   deformity    in   a    mountainous    region. 

Oribe    was    forced    to    resign,    and    in    1S3S-42  Rivera   are  swollen  during  their  course  by  the 

Rivera  again  served  as  president.    In  the  latter  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface.    In  temperate 

year,   Oribe,    aided   by   the    Buenos   Ayres   die-  climates  the  source  of  supply  tends  to  peater 

taeor,  Rosas,  invaded  Urnniay,  and  in  1843  be-  equality  in  the  volume  of  the  river  than  m  tor- 

gan  the  famous  nine  years  siege  of  Montevideo,  rid  regions,  where  the  evaporation  is  great.    In 

Rivera  moved  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  bat  in  the  former  the  rains  are  not  only  more  eqtially 

l8f5    was    defeated    at    India    Mnerta    by    Ur-  distributed   in   point   of   time,   but   also   from   a 

quiza,  an  ally  of  Oribe.     In   1853  Rivera  aided  more   protracted  source   of  supply;   part  of  the 

Plores  in  deposing  the  recently  elected  presi-  rainfall  sinks  into  the  ground  and  forms  springs, 

dent.  Giro,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  part   forms  ritis  which   flow  directly  into  me 

executive   triumvirate.  river,  and  part  feeds  those  rills  with  the  drain- 

RiVerhead,  N.  Y.,  village,  county-seat  of  JSe  of  *e  satnrated  groimd  long,  after  the  rain 

Suffolk   County;   on  the   Peconic  River,  at  the  has  ceased.     As  mountainous  regions  abound  in 

head  of  navigation,  and  on    the   Long  Island  springs,  most  nvers  commence  from  a  chain  of 

railroad;    6?    miles    east    of    New    York.    The  mountains ;«ch  side  of  a  cham  also  has  its 

village  was  first  settled  in  1690,  and  its  growth  ^Pf'^B?-  «"d  the  nvers  wh«:h  originate  on  one 

duriSg  the   first   century   was   slow;   in   17^   it  side    flow    in    the    opposite    direction    to    those 

was  made  the  counly-s"at.     During  the  Waf  of  which  nse  on  the  other.     As  it  is  the  property 

.812  a  skirmish  between  men  from*^some  British  £^1™?  If^^^t  T^  n^fo^^f  ^t^™ 

_;  _i      ,  .u     ._  .; :i:.:_  .  .1   „i tliat  comes  in  its  way,  the  courses  of  streams 

vessels  and  the  Amer^nmili^a  took  P'^ce  near  .              ^    various  declivities  of  the  earth's 

the  village  and   within  the  limits   of  the  town-  ^  ^            ^   ^     „        ^          ^^^  ,             ■ 

ship.     It  has   a   var  ety  of   industrial   establish-  «„  .,  :„  „.„,„„r  jj>.~.^„«.  «rn.,.,ii_  ^.r,-i,„  •!.. 

I.J..0      —I  .A-^„    «.-^i    -,;ii»            „«i  ^    ™;ii  ""w  '"  contrary  directions  generally  marks  the 

inents.    »icl"<l'n8    grist    nulls,    a    woolen    mill,  highest  parts  of  the  earth,  ^is  line  need  not. 

planing  and  moldmg  mills,  carriage  works,  soap  howeverrbe  of  any  great  height;  in  European 

factoriM,  and   an   or^n   manufactory.    .It   con-  r^^;      (^^  instance,  where  the  rivers  are  very 

T^  ."lie    county    court-house,   the    agricultur:J  extensive,  the  line  which  separrrtes  their  soured 

fair    buildings   and   grounds,    and   has   a   hrtgh  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  or  of 

school    with    a    school    library.      Pop.    (1890)  ^jjg  Black  Sea 

*oio;  (1900)  4,S03;  (1910)  4,706,  Changes  inForm  and  Sise.—A^  soon  as  the 
RiTers  (Fr.,  riviire;  Span.,  ribera;  It.,  stream  begins  to  flow,  its  channeling  and  the 
rivitra;  Lat.,  ripariui,  from  ripa,  bank,  of  or  deepening  of  its  trough  commences.  If  no  ob- 
belonging  to  a  hank),  bodies  of  water  of  con-  structions  prevented,  the  water  would  go  on 
siderable  size  flowing  with  perceptible  currents  enlarging  the  channel,  by  widening  and  deep- 
in  definite  channels,  and  usually  without  cessa-  ening.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  softness  or 
lion  during  the  year.  Some  water  courses  are  hardness  of  the  rocks  along  its  course,  the 
designated  as  rivers  although  their  beds  are  dry  amount  of  sediment  it  carries  in  its  waters,  and 
a  part  of  the  year.  Rivers,  obeying  the  laws  of  where  this  sediment  is  deposited  all  contribnte 
gravity,  their  waters  seek  the  lowest  level  and  to  change  of  form  and  size.  The  erosive  action 
eventually  reach  the  ocean.  The  regions  having  of  rivers  on  their  beds  is  continually  exercised, 
rivers  which  do  not  flow  into  the  ocean  either  especially  in  the  early  part  of  their  course ; 
directly  or  indirectly  are  parts  of  the  earth's  sur-  where  the  channel  broadens  as  they  approach 
face  where  the  evaporation  is  so  great  that  the  sea  it  may  almo.st  cease.  Remarkable  in- 
no  overflow  of  water  results  from  precipitation,  stances  of  erosive  action  are  almost  everywhere 
Usually  the  overflow  of  a  river  discharges  into  to  be  observed ;  but  in  no  case  is  such  action 
another  river,  and  perhaps  a  second  or  even  a  more  striking  than  in  the  caiions  or  river-gorges 
third  discharge  is  made  before  the  waters  in  the  Colorado  region  of  the  United  States. 
reach  the  sea.  The  Republican  River  of  Ne-  There  the  rivers  have  hollowed  out  for  them- 
braska  and  Kansas  flows  into  the  Kansas  River  selves  channels  that  present  almost  perpendic- 
m  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  Kansas  River  ular   rock  walls  on    either  side  rising  to  the 
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height  of  6,000  feet  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Such  grade  to  do  the  same  amount  of  channeling  as 
action  is  also  seen  where  there  is  a  waterfall,  the  first  mentioned  river.  Rivers  flowing  over 
in  which  case  the  water  gradually  wears  away  comparatively  low  land,  with  drainage  areas  not 
the  rock  at  the  place  where  the  fall  occurs,  and  much  above  the  base-level  have  shallow  chan- 
thus  causes  the  latter  to  recede,  as  Niagara  riels,  as  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
Falls.  Ill  perhaps  every  case  a  river  has  had  States,  especially  in  Florida.  A  river  with  a 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  valley  in  large  volume  of  water  has  more  power  to  carry 
which  it  flows.  Rivers  are  very  permanent  fea-  off  sediment,  and  even  where  the  slope  is  gen- 
tures  in  the  earth's  history,  and  in  some  cases  tie  its  momentum  is  greater  than  in  that  of  the 
have  hollowed  out  a  channel  through  a  moun-  stream  of  a  small  volume  of  water.  There  are 
tain  range  gradually  elevated  across  their  two  causes  for  the  shallow  channels  of  the  long 
Bource,  rivers  of  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
Tlie  size  of  a  river  depends  upon  two  main  tains;  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  soft 
circumstances,^  the  extent  and  character  of  its  rock  material  Ihrou^^  which  they  pass. 
drainage  area,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  pos-  After  a  river  has  cut  its  channel  to  the  base- 
sessed  by  the  climate  of  the  region  from  which  line,  then  its  grading  really  begins,  the  inequali- 
it  draws  its  supplies,— the  latter  being  often  ties  gradually  disappear,  or  would  disappear  if 
dependent  upon  prevalent  winds  blowing  from  there  were  no  obstructions  to  the  regular  work. 
the  ocean.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  Andes  The  constructional  lakes  and  the  waterfalls 
Mountains  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  South  gradually  disappear.  The  constructional  lakes 
America,  the  fact  that  by  very  far  the  largest  may  disappear,  but  if  the  amount  of  detritus 
proportion  of  its  running  waters  are  drained  is  large  the  channels  lower  down  a  stream,  with 
off  in  one  general  direction,  toward  the  At-  a  slight  grade,  may  be  filled,  and  thus  the  water 
lantic,  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  all  con-  will  flow  over  a  bed  elevated  above  what  was 
tribute  to  the  immense  siie  of  the  rivers.  The  once  its  channel.  Such  channels  exist  in  Ohio 
Andes  being  placed  so  near  the  coast  of  the  and  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Any  change  in 
Pacific,  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  the  depression  or  uplift  o(  the  land,  whether 
Ocean  are  small ;  while  those  which  flow  on  the  from  volcanic  or  other  causes,  will  cause  some 
other  side,  having  such  an  immense  space  to  change  in  the  river.  In  various  parts  of  En- 
traverse,  are  increased  into  a  vast  volume  be-  rope  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America, 
fore  they  reach  the  Atlantic.  The  physical  con-  rivers  have  changed  because  of  increase  of 
formations  of  some  continents  are  unfavorable  to  evaporation,  caused  by  the  continued  deforesta- 
the  accumulation  of  such  vast  bodies  of  water  tion  of  their  basins.  New  rivers  often  appear 
as  the  rivers  of  South  America.  Europe  is  not  in  the  drainage  area  of  a  well  defined  river, 
of  sufficient  extent;  Africa  has  a  climate  which  There  are  several  causes  for  this  change;  the 
causes  rapid  evaporation  and  abounds  in  sandy  consequent  valley  formed  by  the  original  stream 
deserts.  A  large  part  of  Asia  has  not  the  will,  in  places,  have  a  weak  rock-mass  through 
humidity  of  the  Amazon  region,  and  its  vast  in-  which  the  water  will  break  and  a  lateral  chan- 
terior  lakes  serve  as  receivers  for  some  of  the  nel  or  ravine  will  be  formed.  The  valleys 
large  streams.  The  arrangements  of  its  moun-  formed  by  such  streams  are  called  subsequent 
tains  conduce  to  long  and  somewhat  narrow  valleys  and  the  st  earns  themselves  are  called 
drainage  areas.    As  the  river  goes  on  from  year  subsequent   streams. 

to  year,  in  most  cases  it  cuts  a  trench  below  The  main  stream  with  all  the  lateral  streams 

the  original  constructional  channel,  and  in  time  and  all  tributaries,  whether  lakes  or  rivers,  is 

forms   what   is   called   a   consequent   valley.     By  called  a  river  system.     The  land  drained  by  a 

means  of  the  new  constructional  trou^s  many  river   system   is   called    its   basin.     The   system 

of   the  constructional   lakes  and   the   rivers  be-  is    usually   known   by   the   name    of   the   main 

come    continuous    streams,    that    increase    the  stream  or  tnink. 

length    as    well    as    the    depth    of    the    channel.  The  rate  of  fall  of  many  of  the  large  rivers 

Where  the  waters  pass   from  a  hard   to  a  soft  is    not   great.     The   Amaion   has   a   descent   of 

rock,  or  from  a  resistant  to  a  weak  part  of  only  lO'A  feet  in  600  miles  of  its  course  —  that 

the  material  through  which  it  is  channeling,  a  is.  one  twenty- seventh  part  of  an  inch  for  everj 

greater   slope    is    formed   making   rapids    (q.v.)  1,000    feet    of    that    distance.     The     Loire,     in 

or  falls  (q.v.)  or  cascades  (q.v.).     The  angle  of  France,   between   Pouilly   and    Briare,   falls  one 

the   slope   depends   upon   the   difference   in   the  foot  in  7-SOo  feet,  but  between  Briare  and  Or- 

degree   of   resistance   of   the    hard    rock   in    the  leans   only   one   foot   in    i.'i,5g6   feet.     Even   the 

old  channel  as  compared  with  the  soft  rock  in  rapid  Rhine  has  a  descent  of  no  more  than  four 

the   formation   channel.     Gradually   the   channel  feet    in    one    mile    between    Schaffhausen    and 

is   cut   down    close    to    the    sea-level    or    base-  Slrashurg,   and  of  two   feet   between   the   latter 

level,  and  its  course  is  over  a  gentle,  gradual  place  and  the  borders  of  Holland.    The  glaciers 

slope.     The  depth  of  the  channel  depends  upon  in  France  show  a  change  in  volume,  and  a  con- 

the  dryness  of  the  climate,  softness  of  the  rock,    sequent  change  i"  '' -" '  '-" 

height   of   the    land,   and    the   volume   of   the  glacier- fed      rivi 

stream.     The    dry    climate    really    lessens    the  Waterfalls. 

volume  of  the  stream,  and  consequently  it  can-  Watersheds  0 

not  force  its  way  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stream    arales    the    wati         __     

with  greater  volume  even  if  the  widths  of  the  rivers  or  different  systems  is  called  the  water- 
channels  are  equal.  The  river  flowing  through  shed  or  the  divide.  The  continental  divide  in 
a  region  of  hard  rock  will  cut  a  deeper  valley  the  United  States  is  the  line  which  parts  or 
in  a  given  time  than  the  river  of  the  same  size  set>arates  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
and  volume  flowing  through  a  region  of  soft  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
rock;  the  latter  will  have  a  mass  of  detritus,  an  ico  through  the  Mississippi.  Divides  change 
accumulation  of  waste  from  the  weak  rock,  and  from  various  causes.  The  subsequent  rivers 
it  will  need  a  vast  volume  of  water  or  a  steep  sometimes  take  the  water  from  one  system  to 
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another.     The  gradual  removal  of  a  construe-  very  fertile,  and  where  the  river  channels  have 

tional  lake  may  change  the  divide,  as  in  New  assumed  stability,  deltas  have  become  valuable 

York  State,  between  the   Mohawk  River  and  additions  to  the  land-mass. 

Lake  Ontario,  in  the  Northwest  between  the  Red  Economic   Relation    of   Rivers. —  The    effect 

River  of   the   North   and   the   Mississippi.     The  rivers  have  in  supplying  moisture  to  the  adjacent 

divides  in  many  places  are  very  low,  as  between  lands,   either   by    natural   or   artificial    (irriga- 

the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  the  Amazon  and  tion)  means  is  recognized  by  all  nations.    Their 

the    Paraguay.     The   Orinoco    at    some    distant  uses  as  contributing  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 

Eeriod   reached   the  basin   of  the   Amazon,   and  climate  and  to  modifications  of  temperature  are 

as  been  subsequently  connected  with  it  through  well  known.    In  the  early  history  of  all  the  na- 

what  is  now  an  important  branch,  the  Cassi-  tions  on   the  globe,    the   waterways   were    the 

quiare,  which  after  a  course  of  I20  miles  from  great  thoroughfares  which   furnished  means   of 

the   main   river   discharges   itself   into   the    Rio  intercommunication,  and  the  rivers  were  largely 

Negro,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon;  and  as  the  instrumental  in  determining  ihe  location  of  the 

^  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon  approach  within  great  commercial  and  industrial  centres  of  the 
three  miles  to  those  of  the  Paraguay,  there  is  world.  The  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  only  this  interruption  a  continuous  com-  such  as  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Volga,  Indus, 
munication  by  navigable  rivers  from  tiie  mouth  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Yangtse,  and  Ob,  afford 
of  tie  Orinoco,  in  lat,  0°  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  access  to  the  sea  to  enormous  populations.  The 
the  Paraguay,  in  lat.  35*  S.  Amazon,  with  iu  plain  track  extending  for 
Flood-Plains.—  For  various  reasons  many  nearly  3,000  miles,  is  in  many  ways  less  like  a 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  at  amtual  periods,  river  than  a  fresh  inland  sea;  but  the  Mis- 
otbers  at  irregiJar  intervals.  Such  rivers  usu-  sissippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  though  less  ex- 
ally  carry  a  large  amount  of  siit  which  at  the  tensive,  are  of  greater  value  for  carrying  sea 
time  of  an  overflow  is  deposited  on  the  land,  traSic  to  inland  places.  In  their  upper  valley 
thus  enriching  it  Great  damage  sometimes  tracts,  rivers  are  of  use  chiefly  for  transporting 
results  from  this  overflow  (see  Levees  ;  Missis-  timber  and  driving  machinery.  It  is  interesting 
sipn),  and  various  means  have  been  devised  to  to  note  that  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
protect  the  lands  adjacent  to  such  rivers  from  Sweden,  where  there  is  no  coal,  there  exist  ex- 
mundaiion.  The  flood-plains  of  the  Nile  arc  ceptional  facilities  for  the  use  of  water  power 
noted  for  their  fertility;  the  Mississippi,  Ama-  on  account  of  numerous  mountain  torrents, 
ton,  Ganges,  and  many  others  have  extensive  i-aw  ta  iiv^. 
flood-plains.  The  large  rivers  of  Siberia  have  General. —  In  law  a  body  of  water  having 
vast  flood-plains  caused  fay  the  thaws  at  the  a  uniform  current  is  generally  termed  a 
sources  of  the  rivers  when  the  lower  portions  river.  It  consists  of  the  bed,  the  water,  and 
are  closed  by  ice.  The  descending  waters  sweep  the  banks  or  shores  according  as  the  stream  is 
over  the  frown  surface  carrying  with  thero  vast  non-tidal  or  tidal.  The  law  applicable  to  rivers 
quantities  of  soil,  detritus,  and  even  forests.    The  and  their  use  depends  upon  the  country  having 

,  Mackenzie  in  North  America  has  flood-plains  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  the  United  States 
from  the  same  sources  as  the  Siberian  rivers.  the  use  of  navi^ble  rivers  is  regulated  by  the 
MoMhs  of  Rivers. —  The  river  which  enters  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Ihe  legisla- 
the  ocean  may  have  its  channel  submerged  and  tures  of  the  States  through  which  they  flow, 
the  mouth  becomes  an  estuary,  or  the  tidal  No  general  statement  that  is  applicable  to  all 
wave  may  crowd  back  its  waters  and  the  mouth  streams,  and  which  governs  the  use  of  all 
becomes  a  fiord.  In  either  case  there  is  a  con-  streams,  can  be  tnade,  and  navigable  and  un- 
stant  battle  for  supremacy  between  the  fresh  navigable  rivers  are  not  always  subject  to  the 
water  from  the  land-mass  and  the  salt  waters  same  rules.  In  the  United  States,  in  the  most 
of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  sediment  of  the  rivers  approved  and  important  sense  of  the  term. 
is  brought  to  the  sea  and  either  carried  out  into  navigable  waters  include  all  those  having  a 
the  ocean  or  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  which  is  useful  for  commerce.  Such 
river,  where  they  form  deltas.  In  some  cases,  waters  are  public  highways  b^  common  right 
as  the  Mississippi,  the  delta  grows  rapidly,  ex-  It  has  been  said  in  construing  the  common 
tends  out  into  the  sea  and  becomes  a  part  of  law  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  decisions  of  the 
the  land-mass.  The  sediment  annually  brought  courts  that  by  navigable  waters  are  meant  all 
down  die  Mississippi  has  been  estimated  as  those  in  which  there  is  a  flow  or  re-flow  of  the 
equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  in  thickness  over  la  tide.  This  definition  may  have  been  proper  in 
square  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  England  where  there  is  no  river  of  any  consider- 
Brahmaputra  come  more  highly  charged  with  able  importance  which  has  not  a  flow  of  the 
sediment  on  account  of  their  more  rapid  descent  tide,  hut  it  would  be  unreasonable,  in  fact  it 
and  the  more  violent  rains  that  fall  about  their  cannot  be  applied  in  the  United  Stales  where 
sources,  and  their  deposits  exceed  many  times  there  are  large  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  the 
tho^e  of  the  Mississippi.  The  sediments  are  Ohio,  the  Allegheny,  the  Delaware,  the  Hud- 
spread  out  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more  son,  the  SchuylkiM,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia, 
from  the  land,  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  others  that  are  very  important  for  the 
being  discolored  by  them  even  at  this  great  purposes  of  navigation,  and  over  which  large 
distance.  The  quantity  annually  discharged  business  interests  are  transacted.  To  be  navi- 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  computed  gable  rivers,  in  the  legal  sense,  commerce  must 
equal  to  a  layer  one  foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  be  carried  on  over  them  which  is  of  a  valuable 
225  square  miles.  The  Niles  has  a  vast  delta,  character.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
The  Mississippi,  Nile,  Ganges,  Po.  and  many  this  commerce  be  carried  on  by  means  of  boats: 
other  rivers  enter  the  sea  by  several  channels,  waters  over  which  valuable  commerce  can  be 
The  Amazon  enters  by  only  one  large  channel,  carried  on  are  public  highways  for  the  purpose, 
divided  by  an  island,  but  the  river  widens  out  even  if  they  are  used  only  for  floating  logs  and 
■nto  a  bay  180  miles  wide.    The  delta-lands  are  rafts.    Most  of  the  authorities  in  America  lin '" 
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the  term  navigable  waters  to  waters  having  common  law  the  right  to  use  the  shores  and 
an  inherent  capacity  for  navigation.  Whether  a  banks  by  naviEcators  was  limited  to  high  water 
river  is  navigable  or  not  is  generally  a  con-  mark  and  the  ri^t  to  pass  over  the  waters  does 
elusion  of  fact  and  can  be  established  by  proof;  not  include  the  use  of  banks  for  general  pur- 
but  the  courts  in  some  States  take  judicial  no-  poses.  But  the  public  have  the  right  of  anchor- 
tice  of  the  fact  that  some  streams  are  navigable,  ing  and  of  mooring  on  the  banks  against  all 
In  common  law  a  distinction  was  made  between  except  the  owners  of  the  banks.  There  is  no 
waters  navigable  in  law  and  those  navigable  in  public  right  at  common  taw  of  towing  on  the 
fact;  those  navigable  in  law  being  tide  waters,  banks.  The  owners  of  stranded  property  may 
The  term  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  England,  go  upon  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it. 
By  the  civil  law,  waters  that  are  in  fact  navi-  In  the  use  of  rivers  for  navigation,  the  boats 
gable  are  such  in  law,  and  a  navigable  river  is  going  down  stream  have  a  right  to  the  centre  of 
defined  as  a  italio  iltnfre  novigio  (a  place  or  the  stream  or  the  centre  of  the  current,  and  those 
way  for  navigation).  In  the  development  of  going  up  stream  must  keep  to  the  sides  in  pass- 
American  law  the  tendency  of  the  courts  has  ing.  A  descending  boat  may  keep  to  the  shore, 
been  toward  the  adoption  of  the  civil  law  doC'  but  if  she  meets  an  ascending  boat  hugging  the 
trines.  Among  navigable  waters  are  two  same  shore  and  signaling  her  intention  of 
classes,  termed  Public  and  Semi-Public.  The  keeping  the  shore,  the  boat  going  down  stream 
basis  of  classification  is  ownership.  In  public  must  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
waters  the  soil  beneath  them  is  common  prop-  rule  is  for  the  protection  of  vessels  navigating 
erty.  The  public  have  the  right  of  navigation  up  and  down  rivers  crowded  with  boats  to  hold 
and  all  rights  incident  to  ownership.  Among  to  the  centre  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  rule 
them  are  fishing,  gathering  ice,  sea*weed,  sand,  both  of  statute  and  the  general  laws  of  naviga- 
gravel,  etc.  All  tide  waters,  including  tiic  sea  tion,  which  requires  steamboats  approachii^ 
and  its  arms  and  tidal  rivers,  belong  to  this  one  another  to  turn  to  the  right  applies  to 
dass,  and  in  many  of  the  States  all  fresh-water  steamboats  crossing  a  river,  and  ferry-boats 
rivers  and  lakes  which  have  a  capacity  for  crossing  rivers  making  frequent  trips,  are 
valuable  floatage  are  public.  The  non-tidal  obliged  to  use  great  care  to  avoid  other  sailing 
waters  and  the  soil  under  them  are  private  craft.  Steamboats  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
property,  although  the  interest  of  the  owner  is  barges  and  flat  boats  floating  down  the  river 
qualified  by  being  subject  to  the  right  of  the  guided  only  by  oars. 
public  to  pass  over  them.  Rivert    not   Navigable. —  Rightt   of   Owners. 

Jurisdiction. —  The    right    of    navigation     is  — When  a  river  that  is  not  navigable  forms  the 

subject  to  the  control   of  the  government,  and  boundary  of  property,  one  half   usually  belongs 

the  government  has  the  right  to  improve  rivers  to    one   proprietor   and    the    other    half   to   the 

and  harbors.     In  England  this  power  was  vested  other,  the  centre  of  the  stream   being  the  line 

in   Parliament.    In  the  United  States  the  au-  between  the  owners  of  the  lands  on  each  side,  and 

thority  of  Congress  under  the  commercial  clause  when  the  land  on  both   sides   belongs  to  one 

of  the   Constitution   is   paramount.     In   the   ab-  owner    he    ts    then    the    owner    of    the    whole 

sence  of  Congressional  action,  the  power  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.    This  rule  of  law  refers  to  the 

State  legislatures  is   supreme;   they  may  direct  land  under  the  water,  and  it  is  the  proper^  of 

flie  improvements  of  navigable  rivers,  and  may  the  riparian  owner  as  m-jch  as  the  banks  of  the 

authorize  improvements   by   individuals   and   by  river.    The  owner  of  *he  land  has  not  an  abso- 

""ivate     corporation s,_    and     may     levy     tolls,  lute  ownership  of  the  water,  but  he  can  use  ;t 

'aters   which   lie   within    the   borders   of   dif-  for   necessary  purposes,   as   tor   the   use  of  his 

ferent  States  are  generally  subject  to  the  con-  family  and  house  and  to  water  his  stock.     If  he 

current   jurisdiction   of   the   States.     The   terri-  takes    more    than    the    usual    quantity    and    for 

tory  of   States   and   nations   when   bounded   by  such  purposes  as  are  not  necessary,  he  is  liable 

rivers,  extends,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  to  for  damages   to   riparian   owners   farther  down 

the  centre  of  the  streams.  the   stream   in   case   they   suffer   damages.     Onf 

Public   Easement    of    Pcusage.~Tht    public  owner  of  the  land  cannot  change  the  bed  of  the 

have    the    right    of    passage    over    all    streams  stream  to  the  injury  of  other  owners;  but  if  the 

which  have  a  capacity  for  that  purpose,  and  this  line  be  changed  slowly  b^  accretion  at  one  side, 

includes   the   right   of  navigation   in   boats   and  the  line  of  ownership  wdl  still  follow  the  cen- 

vessels,  and  of  floatage  as  in  the  case  of  rafis  tre  of  the  stream.     The  rule  might  be  different 

and  logs,  and  of  travel  over  the  ice.     In  com-  if,  for  any  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  cause, 

rnon  law  the  right  to  navigate  waters  above  the  the  stream  should  burst  its  banks  and  make  a 

tide    was    acquired    by    usmg   the    same.     Now  new  channel  in  a  different  place. 

it  may  be  granted  by  express  act  of  legislature.  Fishing. —  Each     riparian      owner     has     the 

but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  inherent  pub-  right  to  fish  in  the  waters  on  his  own  side  of 

lie   right   needing  no   legislative  sanction.     The  the    river,    subject    to    the    fishing    laws.     It    is 

legislatures   of   the    Stales   having   jurisdiction,  customary,    however,    for    owners    of    opposite 

and    Congress    may    make    rivers    and    streams  sides  of  rivers  to  allow  each  to  fish  in  the  whole 

public   highways   for   particular   purposes   when  stream,    for    the    convenience    of   both    parlies, 

they  are  not  public  highways  or  navigable  for  Where   the   river   bed   is   owned   by   the   public 

other   purposes.     For    mstance,   the   Legislature  and   the   river   is   navigable   any   person    has   a 

may   make   a   river   a   public   highway    for   the  right  to  fish. 

purpose  of  floating  logs,  although  it  cannot  be  Accretions.— The  owner  of  the  land  along 

navK^ed  by  boats  or  vessels,  the  side  of  and  under  a  river  has  the  right  to 

Use    of   Banks    and    Shores. —  By    the    civil  all    deposits   of   alluvium    along   and    upon    his 

law    the   public    have   the    right   to    use   banks  land.     If  an   island   is   formed   by  accretions  in 

and  shores  of  navigable  rivers  as  appurtenant  to  an   unnavigable   stream,   the  ownership   will  be 

the   right   of  passage,   and   this   is   true   of   the  determined  by  the  filum  aguar.  or  centre  of  the 

States  where  that  system  prevails ;  but  under  the  stream,  and  it  will  belong  to  the  parties  owning 
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the  land  on  the  side  of  tlie  line  on  which  it  is  provide    for   ordinary   navi^tion    and    for   tlie 

formed     If  the  island  is  on  the  line,  each  will  maintenance   of   fishways.     The   right   given   by 

own   his    proportionate    share.  legislatures  and  by   Congress   to   erect  dams   is 

Bridges. —  Congress  iias  power  to  authorize  not    a    protection    against    injuries    to    private 

the  erection   of  bridges   over  navigable   rivers ;  owners.     Such   owners   have  a  right   to   collect 

the  power  may  be  exercised  and  authority  given  damages. 

even    when    the   bridges    obstruct   to   a   certain  ferries. —  A    ferry    franchise    is   a    right    to 

extent  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers.     States  transport    passengers     and    property    across    a 

also   have   power   to  authorize   the  building   of  stream  and  to  land  at  a  particular  place  on  its 

bridges    o\-er     navigable     waters     within     their  bank.     In  the  United  States  this  right  is  estab- 

boundaries,  although  they  may  to  a  certain  ex-  lished  by  legislative   authority.     It   is  the  crea- 

tent  interfere  with   navigation.     This   power  in  ture   of    a    sovereign    power   and    no    one    can 

the  States,  however,  is  subject  to  the  exercise  exercise  it  without  the  consent  of  the  State,     It 

of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  naviga-  is  within  the  control  of  the  government.    In 

tion.     The   proposition   has   come   to   be   reeog-  England  the  right   was  granted  by  the  Crown, 

nized  as  not  disputable  that  but  for  the  power  or_  founded    upon   pre-iicription,     A    ferry   fran- 

? ranted  hy  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  the  chise  is  real  estate  and  can  be  sold  like  any 
tate  Legislatures  would  have  as  full  and  en-  other  real  estate, 
tire  control  of  the  waters  of  their  several  Fishing, —  Ordinarily  any  person  may  take 
Stales  as  they  have  over  the  land.  The  States  fish  out  of  navigable  streams  if  he  can  do  so 
reserve  all  power  not  granted  to  Congress.  The  without  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  private 
sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  the  States  vests  owners.  In  most  of  the  Stales  of  the  united 
in  Congress  and  in  the  several  State  Legisla-  States  as  at  common  law,  the  exclusive  right  to 
tures.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  can  fish  is  in  the  owners  of  the  banks  of  rivers  that 
provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  are  not  navigable  unless  otherwise  appropriated 
draw-bridges  over  navigable  rivers,  and  provide  hy  statute.  This  ri^ht,  however,  is  subject  to 
for  the  safe  passage  of  vessels  in  the  draws.  legislative  control.  The  preservation  of  fish  in 
Boundaries, —  When  land  along  the  bank  the  waters  of  a  State  is  of  such  public  con- 
of  a  river  is  described  as  being  bounded  on  the  cern  as  to  fall  within  the  domain  of  legislative 
bank  or  shore  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  power.  No  owners  of  land  have  the  right  to 
stream,  then  low  water  mark  on  the  shore  will  obstruct  tlie  free  passage  of  fish  up  and  down 
usually  be  the  boundary  line.  Where  land  is  the  streams.  The  legislatures  have  the  right  to 
bounded  by  a  common  law  navigable  stream,  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  from  private  rivers, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  which  are  unquestionably  private  property. 
the  boundary  is  ihc  high  water  mark  on  the  floods.— RipAnan  owners  who  collect  water 
shore,  and  in  some  States  in  which  there  are  on  their  land  must  keep  such  water  under  con- 
large  rivers  that  are  navigable,  although  the  trot  at  their  peril,  and  dams  erected  for  the 
tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow,  the  boundary  line  purpose  of  confining  water  or  creating  ponds, 
is  held  to  be  low  water  mark.  The  propriMor  must  be  constructed  with  such  care  and  skill 
has  a  right  subject  to  government  supervision  as  to  make  them  capable  of  resisting  usual  and 
to   erect   wharves   and    piers   extending   to   low  ordinary   floods. 

water  mark  or  into  the  channel  of  the  stream.  li^e, —  Water  congealed  is  ice.  Ice  formed 
In  deciding  what  is  low  water  mark,  the  or-  upon  private  waters,  and  that  includes  rivers 
dinary  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  is  taken  into  owned  by  individuals,  is  real  estate  and  is  the 
account.  There  is  not  a  unanimity  of  legal  opin-  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  over  which  it 
ion  in  all  tlie  States  upon  the  subject  of  the  is  formed.  In  some  of  the  States,  however,  as 
oimership  of  tlte  beds  of  streams.  in  Michigan,  it  is  held  as  personal  property 
Dams, —  The  owner  of  land  on  both  sides  of  and  can  be  sold  as  ^personal  property.  After 
a  stream  not  navigable  may  erect  a  dam  and  it  is  cut  and  removed  it  is  always  personal  prop- 
swell  the  water  of  the  stream  or  form  a  pond  up  erty.  The  owners  of  land  bordering  upon 
to  the  line  of  the  land  of  the  next  owner  up  navigable  streams  in  States  where  they  are  held 
the  stream.  An  owner  of  but  one  bank  can-  to  be  public  property,  have  no  title  to  the  ice 
not,  without  permission,  erect  a  dam  beyond  which  forms  on  such  streams ;  such  ice  belongs 
the  thread  of  the  river.  The  erection  of  dams  to  the  first  person  who  appropriates  it,  but  gen- 
has  been  encouraged  fay  the  legislatures  in  many  erally  ice  forming  upon  private  .  fresh-water 
of  (be  States  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  streams  belongs  exclusively  to  the  riparian  pro- 
The  ri^t  to  erect  dams  has  been  given  to  prielors  and  they  may  prevent  others  from  re- 
rmarian  owners  even  when  they  flow  the  lands  moving  it  and  maintain  trespass  against  those 
above  them,  and  in  some  cases  permission  has  who  cut  it  without  permission. 
been  given  to  riparian  owners  to  erect  dams  Irrigation.—  The  right  to  take  water  from 
across  the  stream,  although  they  owned  land  streams  passing  over  land  owned  by  individuals 
only  upon  one  side.  In  these  cases  the  statutes  is  regulated  by  law,  and  differs  in  different 
authorizing  the  erection  of  such  dams  have  Stales.  The  right,  however,  is  generally  recog- 
provided  tne  method  of  assessing  and  coltectii^  nized  that  there  may  be  a  reasonable  appropria- 
damages.  Riparian  owners  on  navigable  tion,  but  no  total  diversion  of  the  water, 
streams,  whether  navigable  by  nature,  or  de-  When  the  State  or  the  government  inter- 
clared  to  be  public  highways  by  the  legislatures  venes  and  takes  control  of  rivers  for  the  pur- 
of  the  States  throi^h  which  they  flow,  cannot  poses  of  irrigation,  then  the  streams  are  to  be 
erect  dams  across  such  streams  without  per-  used  according  to  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
mission  of  the  legislature  having  jurisdiction,  purpose.  This  is  so  as  to  the  use  of  all  rivers 
or  Congress,  This  permission  is  granted  in  that  can  be  used  for  the  general  good  of  the 
some  States  by  general  law,  and  in  others,  as  public.  The  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  ques- 
in  New  York,  by  special  laws.    The  legislatures  lions    arising  out  of  the    use   of   rivers.    The 


L   granting   permission    to   erect   dams    always     United    States   admiralty    courts    have,  jurisdici 
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RIVERSIDE  —  RIVIHGTON 

tion  over  causes  of  action  arising  in  the  large  Rivea,  VniUam  CabeU,  American  legiBlatai 

rivers  as  they  do  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  and   diplomat:   b.    Nelson   County,   Va.,   ^  Mw 

6ea   and  coast  waters.  1793 ;  d.  near  Charlottes vi  11^  Va.,  26  April  186% 

Bibliography. —  Lawson,  'Geography  of  River  He  was  educated  at  Hampden- Sidney  and  Wil- 

Systems' ;  Napier,  'Lakes  and  Rivers' ;  Ruffner,  Ham  and  Mary  colleges,  studied  law,  and  in  i8i6 

*Non-Tidal  Rivers  of  the  United  States';  Ros-  was  a  member  of  the   Virginia   constitutional 

sel,    'Rivers    of    North    America';    Wheeler,  convention.     In  1817-19  and  in  i8m  he  served 

'Tidal  Rivers'  ;  Morrill,  'Floods  of  the  Missis-  in   the   State   legislature,   and   in   1823-9  was   a 

sippi    River* ;    Edward,    'Thousand    Miles   up  member    of    Congress.      He    was    minister    to 

the     Nile' ;     Keller,     "Amaion     and     Madeira  France  in  1829-32,  and  in  that  capacity  negoti- 

Rivers,'  aled  the  treaty  of  indemnity  in  1831,  'He  served 

Riverside,  Cal.,  city  and  county-seat  of  River-  ■"  ,">?  United  States  Senate  in  1832-4,   183S-4S, 

side  County:  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacitic,  and  m   1849-53   was   again   minister   to   France, 

and  Salt  Uke  R.R's;  about  60  miles  east  of  Los  He  was  a  member  of  the  peace  conference  at 

Angeles.  It  was  founded  in  1870  by  settlers  largely  Washmgton    in    1861.    and    after    the    secession 

from  the  New  England  Slates  and  New  York,  of  'he  South  sat  in  the  provisional  cpnp-ess  at 

and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  i886.  Montgomery,    Ala.    He    published    'Life    and 

Riverside  is  famous  as  the  largest  citrus  pro-  Times  of  James  Madison'    (i859-6g). 

ducing  and  shipping  point  in  the  world,  the  an-  Riveting  Machines.     See   Metal  Working 

nual  output  of  ihe  citrus  fruits  in  Riverside  County  Machinery. 

being  over  3,000  cars,  of  which  something  over  Riviera,  re-ve-a'ra,  a  district  bordering  the 

1,000  cars  are  lemons,  the  balance  being  oranges  Mediterranean  coast,  partly  In  France,  partly  ic 

(nearly  6,000  cars  of  this    ruit  are  shipped  from  n^iy    ^^,ith  Genoa  as  its  central  point     It  ex- 

thecityof  Riverside  alone).    There  are  about  40  i^^^^  („  Spezzia  on  the  east  and  Nice  on  the 

packing  houses  in  the  city  where  oranges  and  ^^^.    ^^^   j^   ^   favorite   winter  resort  of  inva- 

lemons  are  shipped,  employing  over  1500  persons  j-j^  ^^j  j,thers.     The  whole  coast  is  traversed 

at  the  height  o   the  season      Alfalfa  and  decidu-  ^y  g  road  and  by  a  railway. 

ous  fruits  are  also   successfully  grown,  and  there  „.   .,          -     ,  -  .    n  ■!_      t-      i-  1. 

is  a  large  grain -producing  arel  in  the  iounty.  ,,    f^""^-  L^"'^-^:  •  ^l*™-  ^ngl'sh  painter^ 

Riverside    h^    one   of    the    most    extensi/e  b.  London    England,  14  Aug.  1840.     He  studied 

and    complete    irrigation    systems    in   southern  art  under  his  (ather,  a  drawing  master,  worked 

California.     The  cUmate   is   remarkably  health-  »'  illustrating  for  many  English  and  American 

ful  and  the  place   is  famous  as  a  health  resort,  publications  and   exhibited   at  the   Royal  Acad- 

The  architecture  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  emy  for  the  tirsl:  time  in  1864-     He  was  elected 

largely  developed  along  Mission  lines,  and  among  A.  R.  A.  in  1878,  and  R.  A.  in  1881.    Among  his 

the   famous  buildings   of  this  character  are  the  most  notable  pictures,  many  of  which  have  twen 

Glenwood  Hotel,  the   Carnegie  library  and  the  engraved,  are:   'Strayed  from  the  Flock';   'The 

high    school    building.      The    courthouse   is   a  Lost   Sheep';    'Legend   of   St.    Patrick';    'An 

single-story  building   built  along  classic  tines.  Anxious  Moment' ;  'Circe' ;  'Giants  at  Play' ; 

all   on    the    ground    floor,  and    cost    $250,000.  Actieon' ;    'Vi    Victis';    'Rizpah';    'A    Fool 

Riverside  is  the  seat  of  Sherman  Institute,  a  and  His  Folly' ;  etc.     He  is  also  known  as  a 

United  States   Indian    School,   which   has  over  sculptor  by  his   'Anatomical  Lion'    (1888);   "A 

600  pupils.  Dying  King'     (a   lion,    1894)  ;    and    'The   Last 

There  are  three  banks  with  a   combined  ca pi-  Arrow'    (a  lion-hunling  scene,  i8g6). 

tal  of  $250,000.  and  deposits  of  about  $3,000,000.  Riviire  du  Loup,    rc-ve-ar   dii  loo.     See 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  board  Louiseville. 

of  trustees  of  five  members,  two  chosen  at  one  Riv'ington,  Jtmes,    American    printer:   b. 

election  and  threeatthenext,electionsoccurnng  London  about  1724;  d.  New  York  4  July  1802. 

every  two  years.    Pop.   (1910)    15,212.  g^rly  in  life  he  was  a  bookseller  in  London,  but 

E    P    Clahkb,  '"  '?^  came  to  America,  and  opened  a  shop  in 

Editor  'Dailv  Press '  Philadelphia,  then  in  1761  established  himself  in 

Vi».  ,--„,    *w,^  T  a»Ar.^    a™»,. -,„  _«  New  York,  and  on  22  April  1773  began  the  pub- 

■   ^^       A.v/r        ?:'™°"'.'^'"f' ""  =":  lication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  'New  York 

f  T  '  *?   a"    .l^'"i?-'"  Cabell  Rives   (q.v.)  and  Gazetteer,  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Hud- 

ftither  of  Amelie  Rives:  b.   Pans.  France    25  ^^n   River,   and   Quebec  Advertiser.'      It   was 

March    1830;    '1-    1903.     He   was    educated   at  r    ^ij^t  jl,    sympathies   and  circulated    among 

the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  the  Ecole  des  (he  Tories  and  gave  to  its  publisher  a  position 

Fonts  et  Chaussees.  Pans,  where  he  was  grad-  j            prwiiinmct    His  affairs  seem  to  have 

uated  in   1854.     He  was  ^  si  slant  engineer  in  i^„  ^^^^^  investigation  by  both  the  Provincial 

completing  the  Capitol  at  Washing  on,  was  en-  ^„^    Continental    congresses,    and    he    himself 

gaged  on  the  aqueduct  there,  and  later  was.  in  ,  ^  ;„  temporary  confinement.     In  November 

charge   of   the   United    States    survey    for    im-  J          ;„   cons^uence   of   his   constant   assaults 

proving   the    Potomac   River.     He   was   colonel  ^^^  (^         ^^j"^,      ^^j  especially  Captain  Sears, 

of  engmeers   m    the  Confederate  army  during  that  officer  came  from  Connecticut  with  a  com- 

the  Civil   War,  and  was  afterward   manager  ol  ^f    horsemen,    proceeded    to    Rivlngton's 

vanous  railways  and  engineering  enterpnscs.  printing   office,    destroyed    the   press,   and    con- 

Kives,  Am«ie.     See  Troubetzkov,  A.  R.  verted  the  types   into  bullets.     Rivington  then 
went  to   England,   and  being  appointed  kings 

Rives,  Hallie  Ermini?,  American  novelist,  printer  in  New  York,  returned  with  a  new  press 
b.  Christian  County.  Ky..  2  May  1876.  She  after  the  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
has  published:  'Smoking  Flax'  {1896);  'As  the  British,  and  in  October  177?  resumed  the  pub- 
Hart  Panteth'  (1896);  'A  Furnace  of  Earth'  lication  of  his  paper  under  the  old  title,  soon 
(1900);  'Hearts  Coitrageous' (1902):  etc.  changed  to  'Rivington's  New  York  Loyal  Ga- 
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lette,'  and  on  13  December  to  the  'Etoyal  G&-  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pasay;  other  prooncU 
letlt*  About  1781,  when  the  success  of  the  of  the  province  are  rice,  sugar,  corn,  and  to- 
British  was  becoming  vei^  doubtful,  he  played  bacco;  there  are  also  extensive  forests.  A  fina 
the  part  of  a  spy,  furnishing  Washington  with  variety  of  building  stone  is  quarried  on  the 
important  information.  When  therefore  New  island  of  Talim,  in  the  Bay  Lagoon.  The  indus- 
York  was  evacuated,  Rivington  remained  in  tries  other  than  agriculture  include  lumbering, 
ilie  city  and  changed  the  title  of  his  paper  to  fishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  lime,  mats,  and 
'Rivington's  Nevt  York  Gazette  and  Universal  clothing  for  native  wear.  The  trade  of  the  prov- 
Advertiser.'  The  piper  finally  suspended  pub-  ince  naturally  concentrates  at  the  city  of  Manila, 
licalion  in  1783,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  and  the  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  nu- 
his  lite  in  comparative  poverty.  merous  roads,  and   the   waters  of  the   Bay   La- 

Rix,  Juhan,  American   painter;  b.  Califor-  goo"   a"d    the    Pasig    River   provide    means   of 

Ilia  1851  ;  d.  New  York  24  Nov.  1903.     He  used  communication   between   the   different   parts   of 

to  say  that  he  was  "a  pupil  of  nature,"  and  ap-  R'^al   and    Manila.     The   province   was   created 

pear?  to  have  had  no  reg-jlar  academic  training.  |nd   cm!   goverimicnt   instituted   in   June    1901. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1888,  and  his  work  Pop.  240.940. 

immediately  attracted  attention  by  its  marked  Kiazi,  ret'se,  Antonio.    See  Ricci,  ANTONia 

£"'°"^''<'^'"r''      "''    .California    landscapes  ^^^^    ^.^^    j^^  American  shipbuilder; 

have  been  familiar  ever  since  to  all  visitors  to  .     Mitrh^lstnuiTn    Irxlanil    iRts-  H    N™r  Ynrfc  in 

the    exhibinons.      His    best    pai.tmgs,    among  ;,„"^'^^,''"Ar^^^'^S'th  f '^^^^^^^ 

Which  are  scenes  in  the  Maine  woods  were  pro-  '^^  e^nployment  in  vark>us  iron  worl^  and 

duced  durmg  the  last  five  years  of  his  hfe.  foundries.  be4 me  a  machinist  and  finally  erected 

Rix  Dollar,  the  English  way  of  writing  the  a  foundry  of  his  own.    l.ater  he  esUblished  the 

names  of  different  silver  coins  used   in  various  ^tna   Iron   Works,   where   he   constructed    the 

European  countries,  as  the  rigsdaUr  of  Denmark  first    compound    engines    built    in    the    United 

=  53  cents;  the  Swedish  Tiksdakr^=37  cents.  States,  and  also  built  the  largest  engines  which 

Rixal,  Joa£,  ho-sa'  re-thal',  Filipino  patriot  had  been  made  in  the  country  at  that  time.  In 
and  author:  b.  Calaraba,  province  of  La  Laguna,  1871  he  purchased  the  Rainer  shipyards  at  Che«- 
Luion;  d.  Manila  30  Dec.  1896.  He  studied  ter.  Pa.,  enlarged  the  establishment  until  ita 
medicine  at  Manila,  and  waa  graduated  from  value  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  and  tmder  the 
the  University  of  Madrid  as  doctor  m  medicine  name  of  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding 
and  philosophy ;  studied  farther  in  Paris,  Heidel-  and  Engine  Works,  of  which  he  was  entire 
oerg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin;  made  researches  in  owner,  built  a  large  number  of  merchantmen 
philology  and  ethnology;  and  was  elected  a  and  also  constructed  the  first  ships  for  the  new 
member  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society.  United  States  navy,  among  them  the  cruisers 
Having  returned  to  the  Philippines,  he  was  soon  Atlanta,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  the  despatch- 
compelled  to  emigrate,  owing  to  the  hatred  vis-  boat  Dolphin. 

Ited  upon  him  by  the  old  Spanish  parly  on  ac-  Roach,  a  small  European  fresh-water  fish 

count  of  his  story,  'Noli  Me  Tangcre,'  descnp-  {Leucitciu  rutUa),  of  the  family  Cyprintdie,  re- 

tive   of   political   conditions   in   the    Philippines,  uted  to  the  dace,  chub,  etc.,  and  a  favorite  of 

He  then  resided  in  Japan,  North  America,  and  anglers,    because    so    much    skill    is    needed    in 

London,  where  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Mor-  hooking    it.      It    rarely    weighs    more    than    a 

ga's  'Sucesos  de  las  Islaa  Filipinas.'  originally  pound,  and  is  grayish  or  bluish  green  on  the 

printed  in  Mexico  in  1609.     On  the  continent  he  upper   parts,   lightening  into   lustrous   white   on 

wrote   another   political    novel,    '  El    Filibuster-  ti,e  abdomen. 

isnio.'     Subsequently  he   practised   medicine    at  o— t.    ~„  :— ..i       c^   f^-^r.-..^^ 

Hong  Kong,  and  went  to  North  Borneo,  where  ^**='^  >"  m&t<^t.     See  Cockroach. 

he  purposed  to  establish  an  agricultural  colony  Road-namer,  a  bird.    See  Chapabral-cock. 

of  Filipinos.    Though  he  had  obtained  permis-  Roads,  Improvement  of,  the  rural  high- 

sion   to   visit  the    Philippines,   he   was   arrested  „ays  of  America  are  poor,  probably  the  poorest 

on  arrival  there,  and  banished  to  Dopitan.    On  that  prevail  in  any  country  which  has  reached 

the  outbreak  of  the  native  insurrection   against  so  high  a  state  of  civilization.     Americans  have 

Spain,  he  waa   accused  of  being  its   instigator;  excelled  their  competitors  in  other  countries  in 

and  on  a  third  trial  was  condemned  and   shot,  ^gariy  all   industrial  pursuits  and  methods,  and 

rhe    proceedings    against    him    have    been    de-  have   produced   nearly   everything    required    for 

scribed   as    farcical.      He   was   undoubtedly   the  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  greater  ahun- 

most  talented  Filipino  of  recent  times.  dance  and  greater  perfection  than  is  to  be  found 

Rizsl,   r€-thal',   Philippines,   a  province   of  elsewhere  in  the  world.     The  deficient  highway 

the  island  of  Luzon,   formed   by  the  consolida-  system  of  the  United  States  is  now  receiving  the 

tion  of  the  former  province  of  Manila   (except-  earnest   attention    of   the   people   and   they   will 

ing  the   city  of   Manila)    and   the    district   of  soon  excel  in  good  roads  as  they  have  already 

Morong,   bounded  on  the   east  by   the   province  done  in  so  many  other  lines  of  development.    In 

of  Infanta  and  the  Bay  Lagoon,  and  on  the  west  extenuation  of  the  existing  condition  it  must  be 

by  the  Bay  of  Manila ;  area,  1,026  square  miles,  remembered  that  the  territory  is  extensive  and 

The  surface,   except  that  part  of  the   former  the    mileage   necessarily   great.     Much    of   the 

province    of    Manila    which    lies    south    of    the  country  is  still  new,  and.  in  the  older  States,  the 

Pasig   River    (q.v.),    is   mountainous,   traversed  improper   location    of   many    roads   has   been    a 

by  a  number  of  short  irregular  ranges.    There  hindrance  to  their  permanent  improvement  be- 

are  tnany  plains  which,  though  fertile,  are  often  cause  it  is  evident  to  the  people  in  many  cases 

inundated  by  the  Bay  Lagoon  to  the  destruction  that  the  permanent  improvement  of  the?;e  mis- 

of  crops.    In  the  western  part  of  the  province,  located  roads  would  result  in  a  loss  of  money, 

the  betel  is  grown  extensively,  rRperiallv  in  the  and.   therefore,  Ihey  are  inclined  to  wait  for  a 
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le-locatioiL    In  the  western  country  roads  are  passing  through  in  this  countiy  what  England 

■Dostly   located  on   section  lines   running  with  passed  through  200  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  we 

the  cardinal   points  of  the  compass   east,   west,  are  trying  to  require  a  portion  of  the  community 

north,  aiMl  south,  one  mile  apart;  but  in  the  older  — those  living   in  the  rural  districts  —  to  build 

States   roads  were  not  located  on  section  lines  and   maintain   the  roads   for  the  use  of  all  the 

nor  on  scientific  principles.  people.    This  is  an  unjust  proposition  that  cannot 

Some  people  object  to  the  disadvantages   in  ht   maintained  successfully  in  this  country  any 

the  western  country  that  result  from  following  more  than  in  England  or  other  European  couii- 

section  lines,  because  sometimes  they  run  against  tries.     Macaulay,  in  his  'History  of  England,' 

obstructions.    But  it  is  better  to  have  roads  lo-  after  describing   the  almost   impassable  condi- 

cated  on  section  lines,  as  they  are  in  the  West,  tion  of  the  rural  highways  of  England  during  the 

than  to  have   them  located  at   random,  as  tliey  closing  years  of  the  17th  century,  says: 
are  in  the  East,  where  tliey  are  seldom  direct  in  „        , . 

.heir  course.    There  are  ,™„  pl.ee.  m  .he  old  „  £,■.■£  IT d°'..Sw*".tr. f  .£  [."?  IS 

States  of  the  East  where  you  will  not  see  a  road,  parish  was  bound  to  repair  the  highwayg  which  paued 

nor  a  fence,  nor  a  property  line,  nor  a  building  through   it.     The   pea»antiy   were   forced   to   give  their 

nor  an  object  of  any  kind  erected  or  located  by  ^^"^0^'  iiifS  Ubor'^J" employ"'  and  'ul'  e'pe^ 

the  hand  of  man  that  corresponds  with  any  of  the  ^as  mci  by  a  parocbial  rale,      rhat  ■  route  connecting 

cardinal    points    of    the    compass.      The    lack    of  two  great  towns,  which  have  a  lar»e  and  thriviog  trade 

any    uniform    principle   in    the    location   of   the  Si^^^rM   ^^"i.tiS™  «a^™"^i«n"th^  T^ 

permanent  improvements  m  a  country  leads  to  viousiy  unjusii  and  this  iniiuiice  wu  peculiarly  glaring 

circuitous    roads    and    needless    labor    in    a   com-  in  the  case  of  the  gttat  Korih   road,   which  traversed 

munity.     In  following  section  lines  in  the  West  ""^   P"'   '?''''',''   i"'V'V'''d   f>}^   ™d   i^nrl 

■^  c    ,  J  I.  i,_ji.  very  neb  and  populous  distncti.     Indeed  it  was  not  in 

BOlne  of  the  roads  may  be  wrongly  located,  but,  ,he  power  of  the  parishes  ol  Huntingdonshire  to  mend 

owing  to  the  absence  of  any  system  in  the  East,  a    highway    worn    by   the    constant   traffic    between   the 

nearly  all  are  wrongly  located  ^ "r  "t      §   of    Yorlabire    and    London.     Soon    after 

In    addition    to    the    ordinary    difficulties    en-  rBrliamnl;  aTd  an'an,' lhe""i»t' ot'our  to»nr''lu™Bifce 

countered  in  so  vast  a  work  as  permanently  im-  acts,   wa^  'passed,   impising  a  bdibII   toll   oa  iraTcIlen 

E roving  the  highways  of  a  great  country,  it  has  "".**  foods,  for  the  pvirpose  of  li™iiig  Bdnianaru  ot 

ten  supposed  by  many  of  the  people  that  the  'i'^,,  \Xv«^n'  htweve"™c1i,ld  ™ny  <uu™ur.T^ 

railway    system,    which    has    been    developed    to  the  other   great  avenuo  to  the   capital  were  long  left 

such  a  remarkable  extent  in  this  country,  would  """l"  the  old  syslcm.     A  change  was  at  length  effected, 

prove  to  he  a  son  of  substitute  for  the  ordinary  i'",^riS.To  rbich"men'S?  Mu.t™eT'"  oft^'to^ 

highway   system.     President   Roosevelt,   speak-  far  more  willingly  than  the  most  leuonabie  impost 

ins  to  this  point  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  whirh  is  new.     ft  was  not  till  manr  toll  bars  had  been 

before  the  National  Good  Roads  Convention  at  ?;°!"'I^  f^c^^To'  .rt  Ig^ii^r'.he  ^pl.^'.SS  tiii 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  29  April  1903,  said  :  much  blood  had  been  ahed,  that  a  good  Bystem  was  in- 

...     Of  course,  dnring  the  last  century  there  haa  prejudice,  and  our  iilanif  is  now  crossed  in  every  dirrc- 

been  an  altogether  ptienomenal  growth  in  one  kind  of  tion  by  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 
mad,  wholly  unknown  to  the  people  of  old  ^  the  iron 
road.     The  railway  is  of  counK  somclhing  purely  mod-  In  a   government  having  a  composite  nature 

SrfJ^«^"thl'lSuSS'on7Slta'viSr^  r"i,f/r.  I'ke  that  of  the  United  States  it  is  not  always 

waa  •  subitituie  for  having  good   highwayi.    A  more  easy   to   determine   just   what  part  the   General 

UDlenable   position    can  _  not    be    imagined.     (Loi"!    "P"  Government,  the  State  government,  and  the  local 

coimtry    and    ot"courM''thTs    development    impliM   Se  BOvemment  should  respectively  take  in  carrying 

need  of' more  and  better  roads.  out   highway   work,  though   it   is   generally   ad- 
mitted that  there  sboiiid  be  co-operation  amoag 

In  the  United  States  the  composite  nature  them  all.     Leaders  in  State  politics,  governors, 

of  the  government  has  often  led  to  a  doubt  as  and  other   high   officials,   are   very  reluctant  to 

to   who   should   have  jurisdiction  of   the   roads  recommend   to  the   people  that  th^  levy  taxes 

and  who  shou!J  bear  the  cost  of  their  improve-  or  issue  bonds  sufficient  to  meet  the  great  ex- 

ment.    Some  have  thought  that  the  United  States  pense  of  making  the  roads  what  they  should  be. 

government  should  assume  the  burden,  and,  in  For  the  past  100  years  the  leaders  in  the  various 

the  early  part  of  the  Ipth  century,  it  built  a  great  States   have  been   reluctant   to   recommend   that 

national  road  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Saint  their  States  assume  the  burden  of  cost  which  is 

Louis,    Mo,   and   other    national    roads   of   less  necessary.     As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  entire 

importance.     (See     Roads     and     Highways.)  burden  finally  fell  on  the  local  communities,  that 

Somt  have  thought  that  the  States  should  assume  is,   the   counties,   parishes,   townships,   and   dis- 

jurisdiction    and    bear    the    burden    of   cost   re-  tricts ;  so  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  and  with 

quired  for  improvement,  and  this  is  now  being  slight  exception  that  all  the  rural  hJKhways  of 

done  to  a  great  extent  in  New  England  and  New  America  have  been  produced  by  the  farmers  ot 

York.    But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Ihe  people  this  country,   the  general    theory  and  practice 

heretofore  has  been  that  the  counties  or  local  being  that  the  people  in  the  cities  should  pave 

communities    should    maintain    jurisdiction    and  Iheir  streets  and  the  people  in  the  countp' should 

bear  the  burden  of  cost.     So,  for  generations  the  build  and  maintain  their  roads.    But  this  biirden 

people  living  in  the   rural  districts  and  owning  has  rested  so  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

the  agricultural  lands  have  borne  the  entire  bur-  agriculturists   that   they   have  not  been   able  to 

den   and   have   made   substantially   all   the   roads  make  Ihe  progress  which  is  required  in  order  that 

of  this  country.    This  is  a  burden,  however,  that  our   highway   system   may   keep   pace   with   our 

rests  too  heavily  on  the  rural  communities  and  industrial  development.     It  seems  to  those  who 

which   they   are   either   unable   or   unwilling   to  have  studied  the  question  that  the  burden  is  too 

bear,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  all  permanent  heavy   for  the   agriculturists  to  bear,   especially 

improvement  lias  been  retarded.     We  are  now  in  view  of  the  decline  in  land  and  agricultural 
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the  last  25  years  there  has  been  a  most  remark-  of  the  roads  named  to  turnpike  companies,  ■ 
able  concentration  of  population  and  wealth  in  authority  to  collect  revenue  by  taking  toll  from 
the  great  cities.  la  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  all  the  people  passing  over  the  road.  Subsequent 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  a  majority  acts  finally  placed  all  the  principal  roads  of  (he 
of  the  people  are  living  in  cities  and  much  more  kingdom  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  turn- 
than  halt  of  the  wealth  is  concentrated  there,  pike  companies;  and  so  the  burden  of  building 
If  the  policy  is  pursued  of  resting  the  entire  and  maintaining  the  roads  was  shifted  from  the 
burden  of  improving  the  highways  upon  the  peo-  shoulders  of  the  local  community  to  the 
pie  of  the  niral  districts,  one  half,  and  in  some  shoulders  of  the  traveling  public,  which  in  those 
cases  more  than  three  fourths,  of  the  wealth  of  days  was  obliged  to  pass  over  the  common  roads 
the  country  wholly  escapes  this  burden.  as  there  were  no  railways.  This  practice  con- 
When  practically  all  the  people  lived  in  the  tinned  for  nearly  200  years  and  was  only  re- 
country  and  very  few  in  the  city,  this  system  ceiitly  changed  by  abandoning  the  toll  gates  and 
of  taxation  was  a  fairly  just  one;  nearly  all  the  placing  the  repair  of  the  roads  again  upon  the 
people  contributed.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  shoiUdcrs  of  the  local  communities.  But  this 
founders  of  the  government  that  this  should  be  has  proven  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  roads 
the  case.  But  with  the  concentration  of  wealth  are  deteriorating  under  the  new  plan,  which  is 
and  population  the  burden  has  been  shifted,  and  a  really  a  return  to  the  old  plan  that  had  been 
large  proportion  of  those  most  abundantly  able  abandoned  more  than  20o  years  ago.  tt  seems 
to  bear  the  cost  now  escape.  In  order  to  re-  likely  that  half  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
establish  in  a  measure  the  original  policy  where-  roads  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
by  all  the  people  should  bear  all  the  cost  of  im-  revenues  of  the  general  government, 
proving  the  roads,  it  is  necessary  to  adt^t  a  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
different  plan.  over  the  common  roads  of  the  United  States 
The  State  aid  plan  works  well  in  the  States  with  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the  macad- 
where  it  has  been  tried.  New  Jersey,  Massacliu-  amiied  or  highly  improved  roads  in  Europe 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  have  tried  it,  shows  that  it  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as 
and  now  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  have  come  much  to  transport  the  products  of  the  country 
to  the  front  with  State  aid  laws.  The  plan  of  over  the  unimproved  roads  of  the  United  States 
State  aid,  briefly  stated,  is  this :  The  State  pays  as  it  costs  to  transport  similar  productions  and 
a  fixed  part  of  the  cost  of  building  roads  out  toimage  over  the  improved  roads  of  Europe. 
of  the  general  fund  raised  by  taxation  of  all  the  About  8  cents  per  Ion  per  mile  is  the  average 
people  and  all  the  property  in  the  State.  Under  cost  on  European  roads ;  whereas  in  the  United 
those  circumstances  corporations,  railroads.  States  the  cost  is  about  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
trusts  and  the  various  representatives  of  eoncen-  This  question  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
trated  wealth  in  the  cities,  all  contribute  to  this  by  different  State  governments  and  by  the  United 
fund.  When  the  appropriation  of  the  money  is  States  government  with  the  following  results: 
made,  however,  the  fund  is  expended  in  the  rural  In  1893  the  Highway  Commission  for  the  State 
districts,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  money  of  Ohio  reported  that  the  average  cost  per  ton 
raised  by  local  taxation.  In  the  State  of  New  per  mile  in  that  Slate  was  25  cents.  In  1896  the 
York,  which  I  believe  has  the  best  method  of  United  Slates  government,  through  the  Office 
all,  the  State  pays  one  half,  or  50  per  cent,  the  of  Road  Inquiries  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
county  js  per  cent,  and  the  township  15  per  cent  culture,  after  an  extensive  inquiry  covering  1,200 
This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  counties  in  nearly  all  the  various  States  of  the 
of  extending  Ihc  principle  involved  in  State  aid  Union,  reported  an  average  cost  of  25  cents  per 
so  as  to  include  the  "United  States  government  ton  per  mile ;  and  the  Highway  Division  in  the 
As  already  stated,  the  United  States  began  by  State  of  Maryland  in  1898  reported  the  cost  per 
building  certain  roads  and  paying  the  total  cost  ton  i>er  mile  to  be  26  cents  in  that  State. 
Later  this  policy  was  reversed  and  the  govern-  The  macadam  road  is  the  cheapest,  most  dur- 
ment  did  nothing.  Under  the  early  policy  the  able  and  most  suitable  for  the  permatient  im- 
goveriiment  did  too  much,  and  under  the  later  provement  of  country  highways  of  anything  yet 
policy  too  little^  A  policy  should  be  adopted  devised,  developed  or  discovered.  The  value  of 
under  which  the  government  will  supplement  the  this  road  consists  largely  in  its  cheapness  and 
funds  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation.  In  simplicity.  Before  the  days  of  John  L.  Macadam 
States  which  have  adopted  Stale  aid,  the  funds  it  was  thoi^ht  necessary  to  lay  a  substructure 
raised  locally  are  supplemented  by  the  State  of  heavy  stone  under  the  superstructure  of  the 
funds.  So,  on  the  same  principle,  the  funds  fiLnished  road  in  order  to  support  it.  Macadam 
raised  by  State  and  local  taxation,  should  be  contended  that  the  substructure  of  heavy  stone 
supplemented  by  a  fund  contributed  by  the  Gen-  was  not  only  useless  but  harmful,  and  that  a 
cral  Government.  comparatively  thin  layer,  not  to  exceed  10  inche-y 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  country  in  composed  01  the  angular  fragments  of  broken 
the  world  has  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  pet-  stones  reduced  to  a  uniform  size,  would  make 
manent  system  of  well  improved  highways  with-  a  better  road  than  a  greater  mass  underlaid  with 
out  the  aid  of  the  general  government  of  the  a  heavy  substructure.  He  would  allow  no  stone 
country.  To  the  extent  that  the  matter  has  been  of  greater  weight  than  six  ounces  to  go  into 
left  to  the  local  authorities,  to  tliat  extent  the  the  road.  He  also  insisted  chat  these  angulai 
roads  have  remained  unimproved  or  deteriorated  fragments  without  a  mixture  of  any  other  sub- 
after  improvement.  It  is  true  that  the  English  stance  would  consolidate  under  the  traffic  of  the 
government  has  never  taken  any  portion  of  the  road  so  as  to  form  a  crust,  smooth,  hard,  and  im- 
imperial  revenues  to  improve  the  roads  in  the  pervious  to  water.  The  earth  itself,  he  said,  must 
United  Kingdom ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  during  not  only  bear  tlie  weight  of  traffic  passing  over 
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it,  but  the  weight  of  the  road  itself,  and  the  in  the  crushing,  handling  and  consohdating  of 

earth,    when  kept   diy,   is   abundantly   able  to  the  mass  of  stone  used  in  the  macadam  roads, 

bear  this  weight;  but  if  wet  the  foundation  will  there  are  many  other  useful  inventions  in  the 

sink  irrespective  of  the  heavy  stone  that  may  be  way  of  earth  handling  macliinery  by  which  the 

laid  in  it.     Isaac  B.  Potter,  writing  on  this  mat-  cost   of   grading   and   shaping   the   road-bed    is 

ter   for   the    Good    Roads   Library,   says   of  the  much  reduced.    In  addition  to  the  macadam  road 

origin  and  development  of  the  macadam  road :  there  are  various  other  kinds  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  among  them  being  the  chert  roads  eom- 

The  nuudini  road  was  not  invenled  in  »  day.     It  mon   in  the    South,  the   brick  roads  common  in 

ihe™ndmu"«S^nMi  ™de*o?"l^^blocS  o't'iione  ^he  North,  and  the  gravel  roads  common  in  both 

and  Bomc  of  them  v/ert  laid  to  a  depth  of  leveral  feet,  the  North  and  South. 

«  though  the  itone  itself  were  the  main  thing  on  which  Bit /iosra^ Ay .— Shaler,        'American       High- 

lo'Ee'^c^" thaf ur^  w^  of'.i™  Xn Vix"^^  ways';  Gillespie,  <A  Manual  of  the  Principles 

Ihe  surface  of  the  road,  soon  brcami  alippriy;  thai  the  and  Practice  of  Road  Making';  Byrne,  'High- 
'nsttu"? 'ml"  'f°""iB^  h''"  *'^tf«" 'd'**"  b^''' ^"  "^^  Construction';  Judson,  'City  Roads  and 
unpleasant"'roadwa'y  for  tr»«'*r»  wlw'  rode  i^t^it.  Pavements';  Aitken,  'Road  Making  and  Main- 
Then  smaller  stance,  and  in  some  cases  gravel,  was  tcnance' ;  Gillette.  'Economics  of  Road  Con- 
Uled  as  a  lop  layer,  but  the  large  stones  were  still  rt  struCtion'  ;  Spaulding,  'A  Move  for  Better  Roads 

"amade  hLe  "Xha  ieVdS  to  thrf^"wrdi"^^  »"d  Pavements';  Rockwell,  'Roads  and  Pave- 

ihe  roadway  and  soractimea  several  (eel  deep.    Id  th«  ments    in    France';    Parnell,    'A    Treatise    on 

bottom   of   one   of  these   trenches   large,   rough   stone  Roads';  Cardington,  'The  Maintenance  of  Mac- 

liyer*  and  finally  the  finishing  layer  was  composed  of  Director  Public  Rood  Inquiries,  Untied  Slate* 

imall  brokni  stone  or  gravel.     Some  of  these  road,  were  /),.fl„t-(««j  n(  A arii-uitu^rr 


very  eood,  but  they  were  all  expcniive  and  unreasonably 
■o.     ThouuDdi  uf  ton*  of  stone,  millions  of  wealtb  — -■ 


Department  of  Apiculture. 


Roads  and  Highwsjri.     Statesmen,  diplo- 

_.._   ts,   historians,   and    scientists   agree   that   the 

of  Tresaguel  which  included  ■  psvemenl  of  large,  rough  most    imponant   element    which   lies   at  the   roOt 

So'wUcV'soon  proved'iu'"c«e1ience  aad°  iB«le''^  ^"^  beginning  of  a  nation's  progress,  anil  that 

famous.     It  hu  since  been  largely  adopted  by  Ihe  enei-  which  IS  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  founda- 

neera  of   France  and  other  countries  and  ii  today  the  tion    of  a   country's   civilization,   is   a   system   of 

rSS  5:ff.,U.t'G;~  SfaiTd!"            '•  8°"''  '»»?■     Witkoul  thi.  lh=  mbral  r.,0,.™ 

and   energies   remain   to   a   degree   un awakened 

Nothing  has  marked  the  advancement  in  road  and   useless.     Roads  are  the   veins  and  arteries 

building  within  the  last  generation  as  much  as  by  means  of  which  the  circulation  of  the  social 

the  application   of  labor-saving  machinery,   now  body   is   carried   on.     Where   they   are    clogged 

used  in  road  construction.     In  the  days  of  Mac-  the  march  of  civilization  is  retarded.     The  peo- 

adam  the  stone  was  all  broken  by  hand  and  the  pie   have   little   in   common.     Unity   of   purpose 

process    of    consolidation    was    effected    by    the  finds    little    place    with    them.     Limited    oppor- 

daily  traffic  as  it  passed  over  the  road  while  in  tunity   for  intercourse  of  any  kind   hurts  their 

the    process    of    construction.      At    the    present  commercial  prospects.     The  natives  of  a  coun- 

time  we  have  rock  crushers  for  the  purpose  of  try  entirely  without  roads  would  of  necessity  be 

reducing  the  stone  to  angular  fragments ;  revolv-  simply    savMies.     The    absence    of    good    roads 

ing   screens   for   the   purpose  of  separating   the  would  manifestly  have  retarded  progress  in  the 

stone   into   different   sizes,   and   from   the   dust,  United  States  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 

which   is   used   as   a   filler  and   binder  over   the  the  country  and  the  locomotive  practically  grew 

larger  fragments.     The  power  that  crushes  the  up  together. 

roeks    also   elevates   the   resulting  product   into  Roman   Roads. —  The   ancient   Romans   were 

high  bins,  from  which  the   road   surfacing  ma-  the  pioneer  constructors  of  roads,  and  regarded 

terial    is   loaded   into   automatic   dumping   carts  them   as  of  vital    importance   for  conquest   and 

by  gravity  alone,  and  then  these  automatic  dump-  the  maintenance  of  their  empire     They  are  said 

ing  carts  or  wagons   when  driven   to   the  road  to  have  learned  the  art  from  the  Carthaginians 

that  is  under  construction  are  emptied  of  their  Except  where  some  natural  barrier  made  it  im- 

contents  by  gravity  and  the  material  spread  upon  possible,   the   Roman    roads    were   almost   inva- 

the  roadbed  at  a  uniform  width  and  thickness  by  riably  in  straight  lines.     The  substantial  charac- 

the   forward   motioh  of  the   automatic  dumping  ter  of  these  early  highways  is  well  demonstrated 

carts   or  wagons  as  they  discharge  their   loads,  by   the   fact   that   they   have   in   some   instances 

These  angular  fragments  are  crushed  by  machin-  home  the  traffic  of  2,000  years  without  material 

ery  and  separated  by  the  automatic  process  with-  injury.  The  Appian  Way,  the  "Queen  of  Roads,* 

out  the  hand  of  labor  being  applied  in  the  ordi-  reaches  its  magnificent  distance  of  350  miles  out 

nary  manner,  and   are   finally   consolidated  into  from  the  gray   walls   of  imperial   iRome,   under 

a    hard,    smooth   and    impervious   crust   by    the  arches  of  imperishable  fame,  past  massive  ruins, 

passing  of  a  steam  roller  over  the  surface  many  over  weird  catacombs,  and  has  won  a  name  for 

times    in   succession   after  the   mass  has  been  all  time  as  the  royal  Roman  road.    The  Appian 

sufficiently  moistened  by  the  application  of  water.  Way  wa?;  begun  by  Caesar  Appins  Claudius,  the 

which  is  (fenerally  done  by  means  of  an  ordinary  blind,  in  the  year  312  sc,  and  reached  to  Capoa, 

street  sprinkler.     So  that  the  finished  road  may  afterward  being  extended  to  Bnmdusium.    Over 

now  be   produced   in   a  more   scientific   manner  the  "Queen  of  Roads"  passed  the  Apostle  Paul, 

than    ever   before,   but   at   the   same   time   with  and  other  saints  and  martyrs  have  trod  the  im- 

greater  economy  and  much  less  cost,  because  the  perial  way  over  the  Campagna,  and  under  the 

application  of  machinery  has  been  substituted  for  arch  of  Drusus  into  Rome. 

the  primitive  hand  of  common  labor.  British  Roads. —  It  was  the  boast  of  Great 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  introduced  Britain  100  years  ago  that,  beyond  all  rational 
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.  Object  Lesson  Raad,  built  by  United  Stales  Government.     Material,  ordinary  earthr-  I 

:.  Typical  .Stale  Road  in  New  Jersey,  buiil  under  the  Slate  aid  plan  by  Hon.   H.  Ll&nUdlQlC 
State  Highway  Commissioner.  ^^ 
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dispute,  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  world's  bridges,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  practical  work 
civilization,  because  no  countn^  on  the  face  of  of  constructing  and  repairing  the  common  roads, 
the  earth  was  so  well  provided  with  good  These  comprise :  first,  national  roads,  which  gen- 
roads.  The  length  of  pike-roads  and  highways  erally  cross  several  departments,  connecting  im- 
in  Great  Britain  in  i8zo  reached  a  total  of  portant  cities  and  towns;  and  second,  depart- 
114339  miles.  These  British  roads  were  often  ment  roads,  which  connect  the  chief  cities  and 
the  noblest  exemplification  of  engineering  skill,  towns  within  the  department  The  less  im- 
which  subj  ugatcd  and  triumphed  over  great  portant  roads  are  still  further  classified  and 
physical  difficulties.  Many  of  the  British  roads  divided,  but  the  roads  within  a  department  are 
were  carried  over  rivers,  supported  across  ra-  under  charge  of  an  engineer- in -chief,  whose  di- 
vines and  hollows  by  stupendous  embankments,  rections  to  his  corps  of  subordinate  superin- 
driven  underground  through  mountains,  and  tendcnts  and  overseers  must  be  implicitly  fol- 
sometimes  terminating  on  piers  extending  far  lowed.  No  part  of  the  road  system  of  France 
""          ■    1  of  Elngland  and  Scot-  escapes  attention,  and  every  road  is  subdiv'  '    ' 


land  was  due  not  to  the  kingly  compact  of  1707,  into    sections    varying    in   length    according   to 

but  to  the   completion  of  a  great  highway  be-  its  importance. 

tween  London  and  Edinburgh.  This  Great  Chinese  Roads.—  Even  in  China,  the  great 
North  Road,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  later  ex-  tmcivilized,  the  public  roads  are  in  many  ways 
tended  north  from  Edinburgh  to  the  remotest  admirable  from  tlieir  regularity,  good  condition, 
extremity  of  Scotland  —  a  distance  greater  than  and  comfort.  Upon  the  government  highways 
fron:  London  to  Edinburgh.  The  North  Road,  immense  bridges  have  been  built  from  mountain 
which  passes  through  Stamford,  Doncaster,  to  mountain  and  over  deep  ravines.  In  the 
York,  Durham,  and  Newcastle,  is  some  340  miles  Alpine-like  region  of  Xeusi  there  is  a  govern- 
in  length.  Arched  bridges,  as  a  part  of  it,  ment  road  built  for  the  most  part  over  bridges 
were  built  over  the  South  Esk  at  Montrose,  and  along  the  sides  of  mountains  at  an  enor- 
over  the  Don  at  Aberdeen,  and  over  the  Dean  mous  outlay  of  labor.  This  road  is  said  to 
and  the  Tyne,  the  Findhorn,  and  the  Lossie,  have  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  a  fa- 
For  37  miles  the  road  follows  the  coast  line  en-  mous  general  and  by  his  army  of  many  hundred 
tirely  at  Aberdeen,  and  thence  strikes  across  thousand  meru  In  building  imperial  highways, 
country  to  Elgin,  a  distance  of  67  miles.  Not-  as  in  the  construction  of  their  canals,  the  Chi- 
withstanding  that  this  section  passes  over  much  nese  delight  in  straight  lines,  consequently  moun- 
hilly  country,  it  is  so  artfully  conducted  that  tains  are  leveled  or  tunneled  and  valleys  filled 
hardly  a  single  heavy  grade  is  encountered  tlie  up  to  meet  the  road  requirements.  In  some 
whole  way.  The  good  results  of  such  a  road  provinces  the  public  highways  are  flanked  by 
were  soon  made  manifest.  The  manufacture  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  or  by  a  wall  eight 
of  coaches  and  private  carriages  was  materially  feet  high  to  prevent  travelers  from  damaging 
increased.  Inns  were  established  along  the  high-  the  well -cultivated  fields  and  gardens. 
way,  the  mails  were  carried  more  frequently  and  American  Roads.—  In  America,  the  construe- 
more  quickly,  the  value  of  property  was  greatly  tion  of  extensive  public  highways  m  this  country 
increased,  trade  was  promoted,  and  the  general  was  begun  so  long  ago  as  I77l5,  when  the  first 
condition  of  even  the  poorest  inhabitants  was  artificial  road  was  built  from  Philadelphia  to 
ameliorated  by  numerous  accommodations  and  New  York,  and  later  the  famous  stage  road 
comforts  which  were  formerly  entirely  beyond  from  New  York  to  Boston.  An  often  proposed 
their  reach.  grand  boulevard  from  ocean  to  ocean  had  its 

The  progress  of  civilization  in  India  is  genesis  early  in  the  century  when  Ohio  asked 
owing  largely  to  the  military  highway  built  by  for  admission  to  the  Unioiu  It  was  then  a  de- 
(bc  British  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta.  The  Eng-  batable  question  whether  emigration  would  be 
lish  did  much  also  for  the  interesting  island  of  drawn  to  Ohio,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
Jersey  by  building  military  roads  across  the  cot  off  from  the  seaboard  at  the  east  —  the  great 
island  and  around  it  in  the  year  1817.  In  Nor-  Alleghany  Mountains  forming  a  barrier  which 
way  there  are  many  important,  well  kept  roads,  seemed  to  be  impassable.  The  natural  highways 
and  among  them  the  great  highway  extending  then  were  the  waterways,  the  navigable  streams, 
from  Chnstiania  to  Leirdalsoren  is  conapicu-  but  it  was  a  ver;^  lon^  distance  down  the  Ohio 
ously  prominent.  This  road  is  150  miles  long  and  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the  journey  was 
and  for  the  grrater  part  of  the  distance  winds  attended  with  such  risks  and  expense  that  it 
through  the  mountams.  The  road  systems  of  was  deemed  almost  impracticable.  In  the  Senate 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  German  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Clay  devised  the 
states  are  vastly  superior  to  anything  in  the  means.  He  suggested  that  when  Ohio  was  ad- 
United  States.  mitted  into  the  Union  there  should  be  set  aside 

Roads  in  France. —  To-day   France  probably  ao  per  cent, —  afterward  reduced   to  5  —  of  the 

leads  the  world  in  a  system  of  good  roads,     Al-  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  that  State, 

though  her  area  is  only  about  four  times  as  after   deducting  expenses,   for  the   purpose   of 

great  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  France  building  a  road  to  connect  with  the  Ohio  River 

has  spent  about  $600,000,000  in  the  construction  the  waters  that  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

of  her  common  roads,  and  annually  spends  about  Among  the  appropriations  that  were  designed  by 

?i8.ooo,ooo,  or  three  per  cent   of  the  first  cost.  Congress  to  help  and  aid  that  work  two  were 

in  keeping  them  in   repair.     France  has  87   de-  vetoed,  but  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 

partments,  answering  somewhat  to  our  counties,  Henry  Clay,  which  won  for  him  the  appellation, 

ind  within  these  are  various  forms  of  local  gov-  "The  Father  of  Public  Improvements,*  he  car- 

emments    bearing    some    resemblance    to    those  ried  his  plan  to  a   successful  termination.     The 

generally  adopted  in  our  cities  and  towns.     The  road    which    was    finally    built    was    variously 

government  maintains   a  large  body  of  trained  known  as  the  Great  Western  or  National  Titm- 

engineers  in  its  special  department  of  roads  and  pike  Road,  the  National  Highway,  and  the  Cum- 
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berlaod   Road,  and  connected   the   District   of  nations,  where,  in  t]ie  beginning,  the  Gam;  oD- 

Columbia'  with  the  Ohio  River.    Commenced  in  stacks  were  encountered  and  the  same  objeclions 

iSo6  and  built  at  a  cast  of  $1,800,000,  it  was  the  urged  which  meet  the  American  to-day.    Road 

first  internal  improvement  of  aiiy  magnitude  un-  building   is   in   itself  an   art   apart  —  a   type   of 

dertaken  at  public  expense.    Before  tlte  close  engineering  accomplishment  —  to  which  few  men 

of  the   year   1831    over   $300,000  had   been   ex-  have  given  more  dian  brief  study,  and  none,  so 

pended  upon  it  in  repairs.     The  road  ran  frora  far  as  we  know,  have  made  tlie  subject  a  lifc- 

hetween    3    point   nearly    opposite    Steubenville,  work.    The  properly  built  highway  is  something 

Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  in  West  Virginia,  through  more  than  the  work  of  an  engineer,  for  it  is  a 

Ohio    and   Alleglieny    counties   to   Cumberland,  boon  and  a  blessing  to  mankind  and  to  civiliza- 

thence    through    Cumberland    and    Washington  tion.     Like  a  great  poem,   it  will  live  in  after 

counties  and  in  Frederick  County  to  Frederick-  years  and  bring  fame  to  the  man  who  has  built 

ton,  all  in  Maryland.    Connecting  there  was  a  intelligently   and    for  all    time.    In   the   laying 

road  thai  led  to  Baltimore  and  one  that  led  to  out  of  3  new  road  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 

Washington,   D.   C.     The   national   road  had   a  engineer  are  taxed  to  make  the  gradients  easy, 

uniform  width  of  80  feet,  and  was  afterward  ex-  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  in  excavating 

tended   westward   from  the   Ohio   River  fo   In-  and   embanking,    without   deviating   much    frora 

dianapolis.     Other  highways   followed   this   pio-  the     direct    course    between     the    fixed    points 

neer  turnpike,  and  prominent  among  these  was  through  which   the  roads  must  pass.     In  order 

the  Old  Slate  Road  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  to  do  this,  an  accurate  survey  of  the  tract,  in- 

thence  westward  through  Cleveland  to  the  prai-  eluding  the  relative  levels  of  its  different  pans, 

ric  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  and  the  nature  of  the  strata,  is  a  necessary  pre- 

Tke  Santa  Fl  Trail. —  The  original  highway  liminary.  The  formation  of  an  extended  line  of 
across  the  western  prairie  region  was  the  famous  road  often  involves  the  construction  of  ex- 
Santa  F^  Trail  extending  from  Saint  Louis  to  tensive  bridges,  viaducts,  and  the  like,  which 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  was  first  established  early  requires  the  greatest  engineering  skill.  The  best 
in  the  century.  The  people  of  Missouri  in  1825,  method  for  road  building  is  a  much  debated 
secured  a  congressional  appropriation  of  $jo,ooo  subject  aniong  engineers,  and  there  are  many 
for  the  buildmg  of  a  better  wagon  road  to  systems  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
Santa  Fe.  I,  C.  Brown  made  the  survey,  but  great  rival  systems  of  Telford  and  Macadam 
the  road  was  never  completed.  The  first  Santa  are  perhaps  the  most  widely  known,  but  the 
Fe  Trail  was  directly  westward  from  Indcpend-  many  systems  afford  a  fascinating  study  for  one 
cnce.  Mo.,  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
thence  south  to  Taos,  which  is  about  I?5  miles  Ocean  to  Ocean  Boulevard. —  Considering 
north  of  Santa  Fe.  Afterward,  as  the  trade  the  plan  for  a  great  national  highway  from 
grew,  another  trail  was  considerably  used,  the  ocean  to  ocean,  a  grand  boulevard  stretching 
route  which  was  followed  substantially  by  the  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  scheme 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad.  But  appears  so  feasible  that  one  man'els  it  was  not 
the  favorite  "old  Santa  Fe  Trail*  was  that  along  accomplished  long  ago.  The  air-line  distance 
the  Arkansas,  thence  across  to  the  Cimarron,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  2,600  miles, 
thence  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  Wagon  Mound,  and  the  railroad  distance  3,370  miles.  The  I^il- 
N.  M.,  a  conspicuous  landmark,  thence  to  Las  roads,  in  order  to  reach  commercial,  mining, 
Vegas,  San  Miguel,  and  Santa  Fe.  To  the  and  manufacturing  centres,  vary  greatly  from 
northward  the  pony  express  blazed  the  way  their  natural  route.  A  national  ocean-to-ocean 
across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  followed  highway  should  traverse  the  distance  in  about 
by  the  stage-coadi  and  tbe  wagon  trains,  and  3,000  rniles,  stalling  from  Boston  and  rassing 
later  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  marked  the  path  through  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Qevelandj  Toledo, 
of  commerce  that  eventually  brought  the  Atlan-  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Denver  to  San  Francisco. 
tic  and  Pacific  in  close  relation.  From  those  The  suburban  system  of  boulevards  in  each  of 
pioneer  days  to  the  present  the  United  States  these  cities  will  average  25  miles  from  east  to 
have  been  building  roadways  — north,  south,  west,  making  a  total  of  200'miles  of  a  great 
east,  and  west  —  only  when  increasing  internal  national  roadway  already  constructed.  A  htm- 
commerce  made  it  necessary,  and  the  roads  thus  dred  smaller  towns  and  cities  with  well  paved 
constructed  were  made  cheaply  and  with  no  eye  roadways,  averaging  from  2  to  10  miles  from 
to  the  future.  east  to  west,  will  add  50°  miles,  making  in  all 

Road  Building.— The  fact  is  patent  that  the  scarcely  more  than  2,000  miles  of  roadway  to  be 
United  Slates  government  has  pracrically  wasted  built.  Of  this  2,000  miles,  fully  1.200  miles  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  repairing  roadway  already  exist  in  main-traveled  high- 
and  maintaining  poor  roads,  which  is  in  itself  ways  from  east  Co  west,  and  these  inland  roads 
another  argument  in  favor  of  great  national  would  be  widened  and  improved.  This  would 
highways  of  proper  construction.  Measured  by  leave  but  something  like  800  miles  of  roadway 
every  rule  of  economy,  the  common  roads  of  the  to  be  bridged,  blasted,  or  filled.  In  the  event  of 
United  States  constitute  a  poor  investment  and  a  national  highway  being  built  across  the  conti- 
are  the  worst  in  the  civilized  world.  For  nearly  nent,  it  has  been  suggested  that  convict  labor  be 
a  century  the  United  States  has  been  expending  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  each 
more  in  labor  and  money  to  carry  on  a  system  State  adding  its  quota.  Heretofore,  there  has 
of  inefficient  and  shiftless  roadivays  than  would  been  great  objection  to  this  class  of  labor  in 
be  sufficient  to  keep  in  proper  repair  double  almost  every  line  of  work,  on  account  of  the 
the  length  of  high  class  roads  under  the  methods  feeling  that  convicts  employed  in  this  ■way  de- 
pursued  by  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  in  prive  free  labor  of  its  function.  This  is  uni- 
Eiirope.  In  this  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  versally  true  except  in  road  building,  for  on 
road  reform  America  has  but  followed  in  the  account  of  the  great  expense  coincident  with 
footsteps  and  repeated  the  history  of  European  the  employment  of  free  labor,  no  State  has  un- 
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ROAN  AKTELOPE— ROANOKE  ISLAND 

detUken    to   build    roads    to   an   extent    gresLt  electric  street  railways  and  electric  lights.    The 

enough  to   require  a  large  amount  of  it.     Con-  city   has    an    improved    sewer   system   and   two 

victs  have  been  used  abroad  in  building  many  waterworks  plants.    There  are  several  national 

important  local  and  national  works.     The  great  and    Stale    banks,    excellent    hotels,    daily    and 

docks   at  Liverpool,  which  virtually  made  that  weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  periodicaia. 

city  famous,  were  constructed  entirely  by  such  Population. —  Roanoke    was    incorporated    in 

labor.     It  is  sate  to  say  that  these  huge  struc-  1884,  and  has  grovni  steadily  in  population  and 

tures  would  never  have  been  built  had  the  work  wealth.     At  that  time  the  population  was  5,000; 

necessitated  the  employment  of  free  labor  with  in  1890  it  had   i6.i5g  inhabitants,  and  in  1900 

its  accompanying  cost    Time  need  be  given  ht-  this  had  increased  to  21,495.     The  population 

tie  consideration  in  the  construction  of  an  ocean-  in  1910  was  34.874, 

lo-ocean  boulevard.    In  this  age  of  rapid  con-  E.  B.  Jacobs, 

struction  the  element  of  time  is  practically  aimi-  Secretary  RooHobe  Chamber  of  Commrrce. 

hilated.    That  far-famed  monument  of  antiquity,  Roanoke    a  river  in  Virginia  and  North 

the  Great  Wall  of  China,  was  completed  with iii  Carolina,  fomed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dan 

a  space  of  five  y^rs,  and  the  length  of  this  great  ^„^  Staunton  rivers  at  ClarksviUe,  Va.    It  flows 

waJl  IS  upward  of  LSOO  miles.     The  country  over  ^outh  and  southeast  for  nearly  300  miles,  enter- 

which  It  passes  is  (Mid  and  hilly,  and  in  some  j^g    tj,^    Atlantic     Ocean    through     Albemarle 

places  It  IS  built  on  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  s^und.    It  is  a  tidal  stream  fully  80  miles  from 

between  S,ooo  and  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  j,^  ^^^(i,  ^^^  [^  navigable  to  its  source.    The 

the  sea.    The  wall  crosses  rivers  and  valleys,  and  p^n  ^^^  Suunton  are  navigable  for  small  ves- 

in  some  places  large  tracts  of  marsh  land  were  .^j,   f^^  ^^^^  jj^j^^^^   j^^^  ^^^^  Roanoke.     At 

gr«.t  obstacles  to  the  archiMcts,  but  all  these  Halifax,  N.  C,  there  are  rapids  and  falls  which 

difficulties  were  overcome.     To  accompiah  this  f^,^;,^  considerable  water-power.    A  canal  has 

work  the  power  of  a  despotic  anperor  was  ei-  i„^      ^uilt  around  this  obstruction  to  navigation 

crted,  and  every  third  man  in  the  kmgdom  was  _          ■       «   „           ,            .          ~  ,          ,, 

forced  to   labor  at  the  undertaking.  ,     KiMnoke   CoUe^e,   located   at   Salem.   Va. 

Will  M    Cleuens  "  **'  established  in  1853  under  the  auspices 

.     Editorial  Staff,   <Eneychpedia  AmeficalHi'  °^    the    Evangelical    L(i  the  ran    Church,    and    is 

...  governed  by  a  seH-perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 

Roan    Antelope,    a    large    and    handsome  It  offers  a  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree 

South  African  antelope  (Hippolmgus  egumiu),  of  A.B.,  and  a  business  course,  and  has  also  a 

related   to   the   exterminated   blaaubok   and   the  preparatory  department    It  is  coeducational,  but 

beautiful  sable  antelope,  which  is  of  a  reddish  few   women  have  enrolled.     The  college  pos- 

hOe,  with  strong  black  and  white  markings  on  sesses  a  numismatic  .collection  of  considerable 

the  face.    It  is  becoramg  very  rare..  value,  a  library  with  24.000  volumes  (in  ipjo) ; 

Roannc,  r&-an,  France,  town  in  the  depart-  and    grounds    and    buildings    valued    at    over 

ment   of   the   Loire   and   an   important    railway  $iog,o(».      The    productive    funds     amount    to 

junction,  59  miles  bry  rail   northwest  of  Lyons.  $130,500,   and   the  annual   income   in    1910   was 

Extensive   engineering   work   shops   are   located  $29.00a     The   students   numbered  210,   and   the 

here,   besides   iron  and   copper   fbundries,   many  faculty  19, 

dye-works,  pottery  and  tile  works.  Top.  about  Roanoke  Colonr,  The,  in  American  colo- 
30/500.  nial  history,  the  jiame  applied  to  a  famous  land 
Roanoke,  Va.,  city  in  Roanoke  County;  grant  of  the  crown.  In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
located  on  the  Revoke  River  and  on  the  Nor-  having  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  from 
folk  &  Western  railroad,  53  miles  west  of  Lynch-  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  out  9  April,  seven  vessels 
burg.  Roanoke  was  formerly  a  leading  tobacco  and  108  settlers  under  the  command  of  Sir 
market,  but  in  later  years  has  become  the  centre  Richard  Grenville.  After  skirling  the  West  In- 
of  a  large  section  rich  in  iron  mining  and  farm-  dies  and  Hispaniola,  they  landed  at  Roanoke, 
iiig  interests.  in  North  Carolina,  20  June.  Ralph  Lane  was 
Industrie!. —  Roanoke  has  extensive  iron  left  in  charge  of  ihc  settlement  and  Grenville 
manufacturing  interests,  rolling  mills,  tobacco  returned  to  England.  During  the  following 
factories,  bottling  works,  box  factories,  loco-  winter  Lane  made  numerous  exploring  expedi- 
motive  and  car  shops,  canning  factories,  wheel  tions  and  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  attacks. 
and  spoke  factories,  machine  shops,  saw  mills,  I"  the  spring  he  received  some  aid  in  men  and 
planing  mills,  wooden-ware  factories,  knitting  supplies  from  Sir  Francis  Drake,  but  finally  the 
and  silk  works,  iron  furnaces,  bridge  works,  settlers  persuaded  Drake  to  take  them  home, 
foundries,  rolling  mil!,  cotton  mill,  carriage  and  Soon  after  Grenville  arrived  with  new  settlers. 
wagon  factories,  and  many  smaHer  industries.  Tliese  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  when. 
It  had  an  assessed  real  property  valuation  in  in  1587,  a  new  colony  of  Raleigh's,  under  White. 
1910  of  $g.539,6Q6;  personal  property,  $3,510,-  came  out.  White  himself  returned  to  England! 
643;  corporations,  $i3,688,75a  When  he  came  back  (1590)  he  found  the  colony 
Public  Buildings. —  The  Virginia  College  for  vanished.  It  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
young  ladies  and  the  National  Business  College  the  savages,  though  there  is  a  theory  that  de- 
fer both  sexes  are  located  here,  and  the  famous  scendants  of  the  colonists  are  slill  to  be  found 
Hollins  Institute  for  young  ladies  is  located  among  North  Carolina  haif-brecds. 
within  seven  miles  of  Roanoke.  There  is  also  a  Roanoke  Island,  Battle  of.  After  the 
very  fine  high  school,  and  grammar  and  other  capture  by  Union  troops  of  Forts  Hatteras  and 
schools,  court-house,  city-hall,  Academy  of  Mu-  Oark,  at  Hatteras  Inlet  (q.v.>,  ag  Aug.  1861, 
sic,  and  numerous  fine  business  blocks.  the  Confederates  began  to  erect  works  on  Roa- 
Govemmtnt.—  i:he  city  is  governed  by  a  noke  Island,  to  command  the  narrow  channel 
mayor  and  city  council  elected  by  the  people,  connecting  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  con- 
There  is  an  excellent  paid  fire  department  and  sidered  as  the  key  to  one  third  of  North  Caro- 
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ROARING  —  ROBBER-FLT 

Hna.  the  possession  of  which  by  the  Union  forces  geal  muscles,  whereby  the  glottis  becomes  con- 
would  enable  them  to  reach  the  railroad  con-  tracCed,  The  fluid  discharged  from  the  affected 
necting  Richmond  with  New  Orleans,  The  parts,  changing  into  a  tough,  viscid  substance. 
Union  authorities  decided  to  seize  the  position,  adheres  to  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
and  7  Jan.  1862  Gen.  Burnside,  who  had  a  windpipe  and  further  obstructs  them.  But  the 
division  of  12,000  men,  was  ordered  to  seiie  specific  causes  of  roaring  are  various.  It  some- 
and  bold  Roanoke  Island,  capture  Newbern  and  times  follows  strangles.  Carriage-horses  are 
Fort  Macon,  open  the  harbor  of  Beaufort  and,  more  subject  to  it  than  saddle-horses,  and  this 
if  practicable,  to  advance  from  Ncwbern  and  is  explained  by  the  injury  done  to  the  larynx 
seize  the  railroad  to  Goldsboro.  On  7  January  by  tight  reining.  There  are  also  various  kinds 
vessels  carrying  the  troops  set  sail  from  An<  of  roaring,  distinguished  by  the  sounds,  as  whis- 
napolis,  and  by  night  of  the  loth  more  than  8a  tling,  wheezing,  high-blowing,  and  piping.  Tlie 
vessels  of  all  kinds  had  rendezvoused  at  Fort  disorder  does  not  appear  to  be  amenable  to  treat- 
Monroe,  20  being  war  vessels,  carrying  over  60  ment,  though  in  early  stages,  as  when  it  pro- 
guns,  under  command  of  Flag-Officer  L.  M.  ceeds  from  catarrh  or  influenza.  It  may  be  re- 
Goldsborough.  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  lieved  by  blisters  or  setons.  The  disease  renders 
columns  under  Commanders  S.  F.  Hazard  and  a  horse  unsound,  as  it  unfits  him  for  the  ordi- 
S.  C.  Rowan.    The  expedition  sailed  from  Fort  nary  strain  of  work. 

Monroe  on  the  night  of  the  iith,  and  after  Roariog  ForticB.  a  sailor's  term  for  a 
many  mishaps,  in  which  some  vessels  were  lost,  region  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  lying  south 
by  4  February  had  passed  into  Pamlico  Sound,  of  latitude  40*  to  45°  S.,  where  atrong  and  often 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  advance  on  Roa-  stormy  west-northwest  winds  prevail.  Owing  to 
nokc  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  these  winds  the  outward  voyage  to  Australia  by 
start  was  made,  with  65  vessels  in  all,  naval  ves-  sailing  vessels  is  made  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
sels  and  transports.  On  the  7th  (he  armed  ves-  Hope  and  the  homeward  vovage  via  Cape  Horn. 
sets  engaged  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  The  same  name  is  sometimes  given  by  analcwy 
west  side  of  Roanoke  Island,  and  also  small  gun-  to  a  belt  of  the  North  Atlantic  about  40  to  50°  N. 
boats,  which  were  soon  driven  off.  pe  forls  Rowtii^.  See  Coorav, 
were  silenced  and  on  the  mommg  of  the  8th  —  ,  — ^  /n  u  •  ^l  d  j\  n  ■-  ■ 
Burnside  had  over  8,000  troops  and  a  battery  „  ^f'  ^7.  (R^^en  ^^e  Red).  Roy  or  Gael 
ashore  at  Ashby's  Harbor.  Confronted  by  Con-  R"«l'».  J""^"!?  ''«!";  .^'^^  ^'iH""t-*iT" 
federate  works,  manned  by  nearly  6.000  men,  he  "^tJl"  ^-  Buchwian  pansh  1671 ;  d.  Balquhidder 
had  formed  his  division  into  three  brigades.  ^  D«^  'JM-  His  t™  name  was  Robert  Mac- 
commanded  by  Gens.  J.  G.  Foster,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  ^regor  but  he  assumed  *at  of  CampbelWi 
and  John  G.  Parke.  The  advance  was  ordered  f*^?"',;''*  'X''^*'^?"^  «*,'*«£»"  Macgregor 
early  in  the  morning,  Foster  leading,  in  the  cen-  ^^  *«  Scot  ish  Parliament  in  1693.  He  wm  a 
tre,  Parke  on  the  right  and  Reno  on  the  left.  *"''*^^'"  ^"'?  ^'Z'°l^  'M  "  "J*"'""."^  l?'5. 
While  Foster  pressed  the  front  and  engaged  with  '"  which  he  joined  the  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
his  artillery  Reno  marching  at  times  waist-deeo  ""'^c''.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the 
in  the  mud  of  th^  swamps"  gained  the  right  o^  ^uke  of  Montrose,  w"h  whom  Rob  Roj  had 
the  Confederate  position,  Pirke,  in  the  same  Prev.ouslj;  had  a  ouarre.  took  die  opportunity  to 
manner  gaining  thVleft,  ^nd,  aft«  a  more  than  .^«P."^=  ^'i"  of,>"5  "tates;  and  the  latter  began 
three  hour,'  fght,  a  s  multaneous  charge  was  1°  '"i"""'!^  '^''".'1?'  5V  *'«■=  ^T^  1^  "^" 
made  and  the  entire  position  carried  This  "'^.  P'"'*^;?',  °^''""^'^-^u  "''''t,>K?^J 
cleared  tiic  road.  Subside  marched  to  the  ^""^  "^T  J  L^"-^  rT7u  Xl'^^^^r 
head  of  the  island,  where  the  forts  on  the  shore  |?^^P?^  ,\'°"'  ^,%?" T^  m  .J.f«f  fnU^pi'" 
,»j  4.1,--.  .1.11.,.  Jn..;.nno  n  ^-  ^,^i..T.A  Th»  Scott  s  'Introduction'  to  his  novel  of  'Rob  Roy' 
and  their  entire  eamsons  were  captured  The  ^  g  g^  ^  j  [j  ^  ^.  ^j^ftain,  in- 
Union  loss  was  37  ki  ed,  214  wounded,  and  13  .' ,  ^,  „  i,„„„  „  _  ,.„,  „,„.., „j  i„.„j  t, 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  23  killed,  58  ^a,  lork  also  liveTby  Macle^  n  J  eT&O 
wo-jiided,  62  missing  and  about  2,650  captured,  3  M^ifer    (iBSO           '«"<^'"y  <"^  ^^-  '^'> 


including   159   officers.      The   Confederate   gun- 
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City,  pursued  next  morning  by  Commander  Robber-fJy,  one  of  the  slender  and  long- 
Rowan,  with  14  vessels.  Rowan  promptly  at-  bodied  but  strong  and  active  flies  of  the  family 
lacked,  and  after  a  short  but  severe  engage-  ^silidit,  which  prey  upon  many  kinds  of  insects, 
ment,  Lynch,  the  Confederate  commander,  or-  by  darting  upon  them,  and  stabbing  them  with 
dered  the  abandonment  of  his  boats,  ran  them  their  dagger-like  beaks.  These  instruments  are 
aground  and  set  them  on  fire.  Rowan  had  2  armed  at  the  tip  wilh  bristles  which  prevent  the 
killed  and  6  woimded.  Having  gained  entire  victim  from  escupmg  until  his  death  is  accom- 
possession  of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  control  of  plished.  Some  species  might  easily  pierce  a 
the  inland  -waters  of  North  Carolina,  Burnside's  mans  skin,  but  do  not  do  so,  nor  attack  cattle. 
next  step  rfas  the  caotitre  of  Newbeni  (q,v,).  They  are  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded  by  bee-keepers, 
Consult:  'Official  Records,*  Vol.  IX.;  the  Cen-  however,  as  they  attack  bees  and  where  numer- 
lury  Compiny's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  <>"«  may  seriously  interfere  with  their  dispo- 
Civil  War,'  7ol.  I.  See  Newbern,  Operations  sition  to  gather  honey  or  even  prevent  swarming. 
AT,  IN  THE  Livir  'Var.  e  a  Cabman  Hence  a  common  name  is  "bee -killer."  Some 
■  '  '  of  them  resemble  wasps,  to  whom  their  evil 
Roaring  a  (lipase  of  horses  whereby  the  deeds  are  often  attributed.  They  lay  their  eggs 
air-passagei  arc  pa**ially  obstructed,  giving  rise,  in  earth-mold  or  rotten  wood,  and  the  larv* 
when  the  burse  is  oriskly  exercised,  to  a  pecu-  live  in  the  ground  where  they  prey  upon  insects 
liar  noise  in  breath.ng.  The  disease  is  due  to  and  their  eggs.  Over  3,000  species  are  known, 
infiammatioL  jf  the  ;arynx  or  of  the  windpipe,  of  which  about  400  are  American.  Consult 
with  wastino!  nr  paralysis  of  some  of  the  laryn-  Howard,  'The  Insect  Book>  (New  York,  igoi). 
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ROBBER  PALM  — ROBERT 

Robber  Palm,  or  Cocoanut  Crab,  a  large  for  him  a  sort  of  i 

and  powerful  land-crab   [Birzui  lalro)   of  the  of  the  Renaissance,    flis  works  and  "those  of  his 

East  Indies,  related  to  the  hermit-crabs,  which  pupils  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  Tuscany, 

lives  in  a  hole  in  the  earth  under  trees,  lining  and   some  examples  may  also  be  seen  in  the 

its  burrow  with  the  fibrous  cocoanut  husks,  has  museums  of  Europe.    Among  his  most  eminent 

an   almost    lung-like   modification  of  the   gill-  pupils  were  his  nephew,  Andrea  delta  Robbia 

cavity  for  breathing  air  directly,  yet  visits  the  (1437-1528);  and  the  sons  of  this  latter,  Gio- 

sea  annually  in  droves  to  spawn.    It  goes  abroad  vanni  (1469-1529);  and  Girolamo  (1488-1566). 

only  at  night  and  feeds  on  cocoanuts,  though  Consult:  Barbet  de  Jouy,   'Les  Delia  Robbia' 

it  does  not  climb  for  them,  and  is  itself  eaien  m  (1855) ;  Cavalucci  et  Mobnier,  'Les  Delia  Rob- 

Amboyna  and  elsewhere.    Darwin  has  graphic-  bia'  (1884) ;  Leander  Scolt,  'Luca  Delia  Robbia* 

ally  described  how  it  tears  the  husk  from  the  (1883). 

cocoanuts.  and  hammers  on  the  round  depres-  Robbin,  rOb'in,  Albert  Farthing,  English 

sions  at  one  end  until  entrance  is  effected.    Coti-  writer :  b.  Launceston,  Cornwall,  i  Aug.  1856. 

suit  Forbes,  'A  Naturalist  sWandermgs'  (1885).  He  entered  journalism  in  1871  and  has  long  been 

RtAbery,  is  the  wrongful  taking,  without  l^i°J>  .correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  PoU. 
a  claim  of  right,  of  a  thing  of  value  from  one's  1°  addition  to  several  comedies  and  other  dramas 
person  against  his  will,  or  by  force,  or  through  he  has  published  'Prac^l  P^itics  or  the  Lib- 
placing  him  in  fear.  In  die  United  States  the  ".^''S"!  ?/,.T.°-day'  (iSffi)  ;  'The  Early  Pub  he 
offwise  is  regulated  by  the  statutes  of  the  various  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone*  (1894)  ;  etc. 
jurisdictions,  in  some  of  which  the  degree  of  Bobbins,  roblnz,  Wilford  Lash,  American 
lilt  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  act.  Actual  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  Boston, 
„rce  need  not  be  employed  to  induce  fear,  and  Mass.,  7  Aug.  1859.  He  was  graduated  from 
fear  may  extend  to  a  threatened  destruction  of  Amherst  in  1881,  studied  at  Cambridge  Theo- 
one's  property,  or  injury  to  reputation.  The  logical  Seminary,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1884 
law  does  not  hold  that  the  property  must  be  in  and  held  bis  first  charge  at  Lexington,  Mass, 
the  actual  physical  possession  of  one,  or  in  where  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
contact  with  his  person,  but  merely  that  it  must  following  year.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
be  in  his  presence,  or  in  his  immediate  control;  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  at  Albany  1887-1903  and 
the  property  need  not  belong  to  the  person  from  in  the  year  last  named  became  dean  of  the  Gen- 
whom  it  is  taken.  Two  or  more  persons  may  eral  Theological  Seminary,  He  has  published: 
be  equally  liable  for  robbery  if  participating  in  'Aji  Essay  Toward  Faith'  (1900) ;  'A  Oiris- 
any  of  the  acts  by  which  it  is  carried  out  Pun-  tian's  Apolegetic'  (1902)  ;  etc 
ishment  for  robbery  is  fixed  by  statute.  Robert  I,  king  of  Scotland.     See  Bkuci, 

Robbia,  rob-be-a,  Luca  della,  Italian  ^*'=™'  <3)- 
sculptor-  b.  Florence  1400;  d.  148a.  In  the  Early  Robert  II,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Wal- 
Renaissance  he  appeared  as  the  ioremost  artist  »«  i^U  steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory, 
of  all  his  contemporaries.,  and  created  a  new  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce:  b.  Scotland  2  March 
school  of  sculpture  by  his  marble  friezes  for  tne  '3l6;  <*■  Dundonald  Castle,  Ayrshire,  13  May 
organ-loft  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  These  '390.  He  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  Scottish 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bargello  Palace  of  throne  by  Parliament  in  1318,  but  superseded  by 
the  same  city.  The  work  was  completed  in  1445  *  «■«  afterward  born  to  King  Robert,  who  suc- 
and  represents  in  ten  panels  angels  and  boys,  ceeded  him  in  1329  under  the  title  of  David  11. 
singing  and  playing  on  various  instruments,  to  '-^  '333>  Robert,  then  steward  of  Scotland,  was  a 
the  rhythmic  movement  of  tlie  dance.  For' re-  '"der  at  Halidon  Hill  and  in  1334  was  appointed 
fined  and  chastened  fancy,  skilful  grouping  and  Jo'nt  ^^gent  with  Moray.  In  1338-41  he  was 
animated  expression  this  masterpiece  showed  a  sole  regent  and  after  the  battle  of  Nevilles 
vast  advance  on  the  hieratic  sculptures  of  medj-  Cross  m  1346,  where  Kmg  David  was  taken 
aivalism.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  prisoner  was  again  made  regent  After  the 
greeted  was  redoubled,  when  in  conjunctbn  with  death  of  David  in  1371  Robert  was  declared  king 
Michelo?20  and  Maso  di  Bartoiommeo,  he  exe-  and  was  crowned  sliortly  afterward,  the  first 
cuted  the  bronze  doors  for  the  Old  Sacristy  of  o*  the  Stuart  dynasty.  He  ratified  a  treaty  with 
the  Duomo  (1446-64).  His  name  is,  however,  France  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  con- 
especially  associated  with  works  in  clay  reduced  tinued  a  nominal  truce  with  Enaland  until  the 
to  pottery  in  the  kiln,  and  colored  and  glazed  succession  of  the  English  king.  Richard  II-,  with 
like  faience.  This  faience  sculpture  was  un-  whom  he  waged  two  wars.  In  the  latter  of  these 
known  before  his  time  and  in  it  he  improved  the  Richard  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  made 
common  process  of  glazing  by  a  new  method  successful  forays  into  Scotland.  In  1388  these 
all  his  own-  Numberless  were  the  reliefs,  me-  were  avenged  by  an  invasion  of  England  by  two 
dallions.  tympanum  groups,  altars  and  other  armies  and  the  famous  battle  ,  of  Otterburn 
decorations  which  he  and  his  pupils  produced  (Chevy  Chase)  was  then  fought.  The  long  con- 
in  this  style.  He  began  by  plain  white  reliefs  tinued  border  wars  and  the  disorders  caused  by 
on  a  flat  blue  ground ;  the  flawless  beauty  of  his  the  turbulent  barons  caused  the  king,  whose 
profiles  in  many  sculptures  of  this  kind  have  increasing  age  disinclined  him  to  the  arduous 
been  the  inspiration  of  succeeding  artists.  But  dut'cs  of  reigning,  to  entrust  the  management 
he  gradtially  enriched  the  coloring  by  the  addi-  of  'he  kingdom  to  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of 
tion  of  other  tints,  some  critics  think,  with  a  Albany,  in  1389,  and  he  then  retired  from  public 
kiss   to   classic   purity   and   simplicity;    yet   the  'i^^- 

harmonious    composition    of    his    designs,    the  Robert  III,  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son 

charm  of  expression  which  appears  in  everything  of  Robert  IL:  b,  Scotland,  about  134-3;  d,  Rothe- 

he  did,  added  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  say.  Bute,  4  April  1406.  He  was  originally  known 

ventured  into  a  new  field  of  plastic  art  have  won  as  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Carrick.  but  assumed 
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ROBERT  — ROBERT  OP  HOLESHB 

ihe  name  of  Robert  on  his  coronation  in  1390.  'Sleeping  Brigand'   in  the  National  GaUcTy  at 

He   possessed   little   strength   of   mind   and   in-  Berlin  is  much  admired.     But  it  was  at  Naples 

capacitated  for  military  service  by  his  lameness,  tliat  he  found  material  for  his  first  masterpiece 

delegated,    therefore,    the    gnidance    of   military  'The    Improvisator'     (1823).      This    was    suc- 

affairs  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany.    The  ceeded  by  'The  Return  from  the  Festival  of  the 

friends   of  the  king's  eldest  son,   the   Duke  of  Madonna'   (182?),  now  in  the  Louvre;  'The  Ar- 

Rothesay,   forced   the   abdication   of   Albany    in  rival  of  the   Reapers  ia  the   Pontine  Marshes' 

1398 and  war  was  renewed  with  England.    Scot-  (1830)  in  the  Louvre;  of  which  latter  a  replica 

land  was  invaded  for  the  last  time  by  an  English  with  variations  is  in  the  Berlin  National  Gallery. 

king  in  1400,  and  in  1402  the  Scottish  troops  met  In   1832  he  visited  Venice  and  completed   'The 

with  disastrous  defeat  at  Homildon  Hill.    Albany  Departure  of   the   Fishermen  of  the   Adriatic' 

then  regained  the  regency,  imprisoned  Rothesay  An  unrequited  attachment  for  the  Princess  Char- 

at     Falkland     Castle,    where    he    starved    him  lotte   Bonaparte   preyed   upon   his   mind  and  he 

to  death,  and  caused  Robert  HI.,  in  his  terror  of  committed  suicide  in  Venice.    In  his  pictures  the 

him  to  send  hts  second  son  James  to  France  for  life  of  the  Italiaii  common  people  is  delicately 

safety.    James  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by  ideslii^ed,    and    among    his    contemporaries    his 

the  English  and  his  father  on  learning  of  the  works  were  peeled  as  they  appeared  with  the 

event  went  into  melancholy  and  died  soon  after,  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Scolfs    |Fair  Maid  of   Perih>    is  based   upon  J^^^^^  ^j  Gloucester,   English  historian, 

various  incidents  related  above.  ^e  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  in 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  but  of  hii 
The  Devil:  d.  Nicfca,  Asia  Minor,  22  Jnly  1035.  life  there  nothing  is  known.  His  history  of 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Duke  Richard  II.  England  extends  from  the  fabulous  Brutus  to 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  lo*  in  succession  to  about  1300  a.d.  The  work  is  written  in  Anglo- 
his  brother,  Richard  HL,  whom  he  was  said  to  Saxon,  showing  the  transition  stage  of  the  Ian- 
have  poisoned.  The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  guage  previous  to  Chaucer,  and  its  chief  value  is 
were  passed  in  the  subjugation  of  his  vassals,  linguistic.  It  is  in  verse,  and  contains  upward 
Then  he  interfered  in  various  princely  quarrels,  of  10,000  lines  and  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd 
restoring  Baldwin  IV.  of  Flanders  to  his  estates,  fables.  Numerous  manuscripts  prove  its  pop- 
and  aiding  Henry  I.  of  France  against  the  plots  ularity.  These  are  found  in  the  Bodleian,  Cot- 
of  the  latter's  mother.  In  1034  he  undertook  tonian.  Heralds'  College,  and  other  libraries. 
an  expedition  against  England,  in  support  of  Thomas  Heame  printed  it  at  Oxford  in  1724, 
his  nephews,  whom  Canute  had  excluded  from  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Aldls  Wright 
the  succession,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  off  in  the  Rolls  series  (two  vols.  1887).  It  is  partly 
Jersey,  and  the  attempt  failed.  He  now  set  out  based  on  earlier  works,  is  wholly  destitute  of 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  while  re-  originality  and  some  have  thought  it  a  tr^sla- 
turning  died  suddenly  in  Nicsea,  poisoned,  per-  tion  from  the  French. 

haps,  by  his  servants.    His  heroic  deeds  and         n  •.  _»    r  ■■  1  _i  i>      «  •  *  *       j 

penance  have  eiven  rise  to  numerous  stories  Robert  of  Molearae.mC-lim.Saint  founder 

O^  Vie  du  terrible  Robert  le  Diable,  lequel  fnt  f  »'"«  Cistercians:  b.  Champagne  1018;  d.  Mo- 

apres  I'Homme  de  Dieu'  appeared  in  1406.  and  '«*"«  .".I?-    .^t    15   he   became   a    Benedictine 

was  much  imitated.    On  it  was  based  the  grand  >««'''''■  *<=.^*'*>«y  «f  Montier-la-Celle,  where  on 

ooera     'Robert   le  Diable'    text  bv   Scrib?  and  """""t  of  his  high   and  religious  character  he 

^Ut'igne,   music   S   Meyer'i^.'^WiJl^;  'th^  ^^  '1"^^  ''"°''  "^I!'  '{!,"  '^'  'T'''''  J"™' 

Conqueror  was  his  son.     Consult:  Tardel,  'Die  '^f  °^*,ii.°'",T"'V'i,*'^^  was  afterward  ap- 

Sage  von  Richard  dem  TeufeP    (1900).  ^'"^''^f'}^  °J  ^,^""  "V^^"Vu''  ^"^"""^   5' 

*     ,  „  ,,  .      ^  .      '       ...  was   induced   to   leave   this    abbey   through   the 

Robert,  Henry  Martyn,  American  militanf  recalcitrancy  of  the  monks.  In  Colan,  how- 
engineer  :  b.  Robertsville,  S.  C,  2  May  1837.  He  ever,  3  desert  place  near  the  abbey,  there  lived 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1857,  was  certain  anchorites,  and  at  their  request  he  be- 
assislant  professor  of  philosophy,  and  later  of  came  their  superior;  they  thence  removed  to 
military  engineering  there  in  1857-8  and  served  the  forest  of  Molesme,  where  they  built  them- 
on  frontier  duty  1858-61.  He  was  on  the  staff  sdves  cells  and  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
of  General  McClellan  and  on  duty  as  an  engi-  Trinity  (1075),  Here  the  community  became 
neer  through  the  Civil  War,  was  promoted  cap-  relaxed  in  discipline  through  the  bounteous  con- 
tain in  1863  and  served  as  professor  of  military  tribulions  provided  by  the  bishop  of  Troyes  and 
engineermg  at  West  Point  in  1865-7.  Iti  1867-95  others,  Robert  therefore  left  them  and  even- 
he  was  on  duty  m  connection  with  river  and  tually  settled  with  some  devout  members  of  the 
harbor  improvements,  lighthouses  and  fortifica-  abandoned  community  at  a  place  called  Cister- 
tions.  He  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  (]„„,,  ^r  Citeaux,  five  leagues  from  Dijon  in 
engineers  for  fortifications  in  1895,  was  pro-  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  They  chose  a  spot  in  the 
moted  brigadier-general  chief  of  engineers  in  uninhabited  forest  with  the  consent  of  Walter, 
J??'?"l*^^?''j:'^1s*'°^'X^i"r-,*i'J'^"''"*^  bishop  of  Chalons,  and  Renand,  viscount  of 
hshed  'Roberts  Rules  of  Order'   (1876).  Beaime,    lords    of  the    territory.     The   day  of 

Robert,  Louis  Leopold,  French  painter:  b,  their  establishment  wa.?  Saint  Rennet's  Day,  21 

Les   Eplatures,   near  Chaux-de-Fonds,    Switzer-  March    1098,    from    which    must    be    dated    the 

land;   d.   Venice  20   March   r83S-     His   teachers  foundation   of  the   Cistercian   Order.     The  rule 

were  the  copperplate  engraver  Girardet  in  Paris,  establi.^hed  by  Saint  Robert  allotted  four  hours 

and  the  painter  David.    In  1818  he  visited  Rome  for  sleep,  four  for  singing  the  offices,  four  for 

and  the  study  of  life  among  the  common  people  manual  labor  and  four  for  study.    Thus  was  the 

diere  furnished  material  for  some  of  his  smaller  great,    practical,    and    highly    useful    CisterciaB 

genre  pictures.    He  was  especially  happy  in  his  Order  founded :  and  it  was  presided  over  by  Ab- 

representation   of  robber  life   in   Italy,  and  his  bot  Robert  until  his  death. 
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ROBERT  COLLEffiG  — ROBERTS 

Kspmt  CoU«K«t   Con«tatitinople,   TortKy,  Rob'erts,  Btnjnnin  Stone,  Ameiican  sol' 

so  called  after  uinstopber  R.  Robert  of  New  dier:  b.  Manchester,  Vt.,  liiiti  d.  Waabmgtoo, 

York,    its  chief  benefacioT,   was  organized  by  D.  C,  2^  Jan.  1875.     He  was  graduated  irom 

James  H.  and  William  B.  Dwight,  sons  of  tha  West  Point  in  183S,  and  in  1839  bscante  chief 

Rev.  Harrison  G,  O.  Owight,  an  American  mis-  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Chainplain 

sionary  to  Turkey.     It  wa»  opened  in  1863,  its  and    Ogdensbur^   railroad.       He    was   assistant 

fin.'incial  support  being  guaranteed  by  the  phi-  geologist  of  New  York  State  in  1841,  and  in' 

'anthropy  01  Mr.  Robert  who  died  in  1878,  and  1843  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  eogkged  in 

whose     total    contributions     to    tlie    institutioa  law   practice.      At   the   outtn-eak  of   the   Mexi- 

ainounted  to  $45^^000.     In  18^  the  college  was  can  War  he  re-entered  the  army  with  rank  as 

aRiliated  to  the  University  of  New  York.     Its  lieutenant.     He   served  at   Vera    Ciuz,    Cerro 

first  president  was  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubiuco,  Matamoras  and 

who  at   bis   resignation   in   1877   was   succeeded  the   Galajara   pass,   was   promoted   captain,    re- 

by  the  Rev.  George  Washburn,  D.D.    The  cur-  ceived  brevet  rank  of  liectcnant-ailoHd,  and  at 

riculum  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  average  Amer-  the  dost  of  the  war  was  voted  a  sword  of  honor 

ican  college:  while  English  is  the  principal  Ian-  by  the  Iowa  legialature.     In  1861  he  was  com- 

gtiage   in  use,  instruction  is  also  given  in   13  missioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers   and 

other  languages.    The  first  home  of  the  college  served  under  General  Pope  as  dritf  of  cavalry  in 

was  in  a  private  house;  the  two  college  build-  the  Army  of  Virginia.    He  was  present  at  Cedar 

ings  built  in  1871  and  1891  respectively  occi^y  Mountain  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 

a  line  site  on  the  Boyiorus.  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  hrevetted  briga- 

Robert  Etemm,  a  novd  by  Mrs.  Hutnphry  djer-getieral  in  the  regular  army,     bl  tS66J^ 

Ward,  published  in  1885.     It  w  a  brilKant  ex-  became  heuteowit;-eolot»cl, of  caval^- and  m  ^ 

ample  of  the  embodiment  in  a  work  of  fiction  of  ^'Jf^'^l^'''  ^JH  °lf  i.^*^.*^"^  f*  .a^ 

intellectual   problems   of   contemporary   interest  S*"^**  ^  Qccupifld  until  h«  ret^emoW  in  1870. 

and  reconrts^e  struggles  of  an  Anglican  ckr-  He^.^^  .««=   "»^'e*>'   «*   >>>«   ^°^*^   '»'«=*'- 

gyman  who  cannot  accept  all  the  miracles  and  'oa^'nS  ■'"'«■ 

dogmas  of  Cluistianity,  while  in  deep  sympathy  Roberta,  Benjamin.  TitM,  AnKriqan  Meth- 

whh   its   spirit.     The  work   had   a  phenomenal  odist  clei^yman :  b.  Leon,   Cattaramgus  County, 

.■iDccess,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  anb-  N.  Y.,  1823;  d.  Chili,  N.  Y.,  27  Feb.  iSftS-     H« 

ject,   and   partly   to   its   gemiine   literary   merit,  was  graduated  at  Wedeyaa  Uoiversity  in  1043. 

Aside  from  its  inlrinsir  value,  the  sensation  it  joined   the   Genesee  Conference  of  the   Metbo- 

produeed  entitles  it  to  tank  as  one  of  the  most  dist  Episoopal  Church,  but  in  i860  was  one  of 

remaricable  books  of  its  generation.  the  seceders   from  that  body   who  founded   the 

„  ,         __               -  L-     n.    -    T         t.   w  Free   Methodist   seel,  of   which   he  became   tlie 

Robert-FIcury,  ro-bar  Be-n,  Joseph  Nwo-  f^^  general  superintendent.    In  the  same  year 

Ua,  French  painter:  b.  Cologne  8  Aug.  1797;  he    began   a    monthly    magaiine    called    'The 

d.  Pans  5  May  !%».     In  early  t.fc  he  studied  Eame«    aristian'    and    in    1865    touaded   the 

under  Gros  at  Pans,  and  after  visiimg  the  gal-  o^eseborough  Academy  at  North  Chili,  N.  Y., 

leries  and  studios  of  Ita  y  finally  settled  m  the  serving  as   its   president   from    18^.  until    his 

French  capital.    His _works  are  distinguished  for  ^^f^     He   wrote;    'Fishers   of   Men';    'Why 

impressive  characterizauon  and  profoundsenti-  Another     Sect';     'First     Lesson     in     Money'; 

r;t"l:    '1*'=^'™"'^  ^'i^T   ma:;  "be    mentioned:  <Ordaining  Women.' 

'Night  of  Saint  Bartholomew's'    {1833);  *Rc-  „  .     T.   -  .  .         „_        . 

ligious  Conference  at  Poissy  in  1561^    (1840);  ^"'^'^W^ ^Jf^-  ^^^""iPH'-- 

'Jane   Shore  after  her  Condemnation  fnsdted  ^sl  and  pi^^w :  b,  WarrmgKm,  Lania^w^ 

by  the  People*  (1850);  'Sack  of  a  Jew's  House  E»«land,  13  Ma^  185?.    In  die  snnwnor  0*1866 

at  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages*  (1855)  ;  the  last  he  enawati^  w^  his  parwits  to  Dams  CoOnljf, 

three  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Mt:sc^m.    He  al jo  U**  '  I",  l8;8  he  was'  graduated  from  the  Uni^ 

decorated  with  paintings  the  hall  of  the  aam-  r*^  ef  Uuh,  andsoon  aftdntwd  was  called 

ber  of  Commerce  at  Parts.  by  the  M«rn»n  Ch^rfi  to  its  missiooary  scTviMr. 
After  laboring  for  some  yean  as  a  missionary  he 

Robert-Fkury,  Toqy,  French  painter:   b.  vtras  elected  to  a  high  office  in  the  chorch.    He 

Paris  I  5^  1837-    He  was  a  pupil  of  D^laroche  alto  engaged  in  joOmalism  and  was  «(litor-in- 

and   Cogniet  ajid  ia  known   for  Iris  historical  cliit*  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald.    In  lOjs  he  was 

and    genre    pictures,   as   well    a£    for   portraits,  a  mamber  of  the  Slate  Constitntioiial  Omven- 

Among  his  best  works  are:  'Warsaw  on  6  April  ti«tt-    At  the  &rst  State  ejection  lie   was  the 

1861'  ;  'Scene  During  the  Polish  Insurrection' ;  Democcadc  DominM  ior  ReproMntative  to  Con- 

*The  Old  Women  of  the  Piaizo  Ravona,  Borne'  gress,  but  was  defeated.    In  189B,  however,  he 

(1867,   in   the   Luxembourg);    'The   Daughters  y/^  elected  by  a  large  raajwity.    His  election 

of  Danaus'    (1873)  ■  'Charlotte  Corday  at  Caen  t^^ated    widespread    agitation     throughout    the 

m  1793'    (1874)  ;   'The  Sack  of  Corinth'    (1870,  country,  and  on  25  Jan,  fgoo  the  House  of  Rep- 

in  the   Luxembourg)  ;   and  a  ceiling  picture   in  resenlatives  by  an  overwhelming  majority  voted 

the    Luxembourg    'The    Apotheosis    of    French  to  exclude  him  as  constitutiowilly  ineligible,  as  « 

Sculpture.'  polygamist,  to  a  seat   in  that  body.     He  is  the 

Rob€rtoii,E.H.,  English  mining  engineer:  a^^'orof  'The  Gospel'  (i^) ;  'Life  of  John 

b.  West  Biding,  Yorkshire,  1877.     He  was  grad-  Taylor'   (i8q2)  ;  'Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 

iiited  from  Christ  Church.  Oocford,  in  rSpft  slnd-  '<»)''    ('893)  1   ^Succession  m  the  Presidency  of 

ied    engineering   at    Rutherford    College,    New-  the  Church'   (iSga);  'A  New  Witness  for  God' 

caatle-oti-Tyne.  and  in  1892  became  demonstrator  (189S);   'Missouri  Persecutions'    (igoo)  ;   'The 

of  mining  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.    He  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo'  (igtw). 

has  also  assisted  in  the  studies  and  investiga-  '                    ■       —             — 
lion*  connected  with  the.  Royal  Coal  Commisaion. 
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Branswick,  lo  }ui.  i860.  He  was  educated  at  Roberta,  Sn  Frederick  Sleigh  Robertt, 
the  University  of  New  Brutiswick,  in  1S83-4  was  ist  Eabl,  English  military  officer,  son  of  General 
editor  of  the  Toronto  'Week';  in  1885-?  was  Sir  Abraham  Roberts:  b.  Cawnpore,  India,  30 
professor  of  Enfflish  and  French  literature  in  Sept.  1830.  He  was  taken  to  England  at  two 
King's  College  (Windsor,  N,  S.)  ;  and  was  pro-  and  was  educated  at  Qifton,  Eton,  the  Roral 
fessor  of  economics  and  international  law  from  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  at  the  East 
1887  raitil  his  resignation  in  1895,  since  when  he  India  Company's  cadet  college  at  Addiscomi>e. 
has  lived  in  New  York.  His  reputation  was  first  In  December  1851  he  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
made  as  a  poet  with  a  gift  of  melody,  a  clear  and  in  the  Beiieal  artillery  and  m  the  following  April 
grave  manner,  and  a  particular  felicity,  notice-  sailed  to  join  his  company  at  Dum-Dum.  .\ 
able  in  the  Canadian  school,  in  pictures  of  few  months  subsequently  he  became  aide-de- 
nature. Later,  he  became  equally  known  for  camp  to  his  father,  'then  in  command  of  tlie 
his  prose  work  in  'The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Peshawur  division,  and  in  November  1854  was 
Wood'  (igoo),  and  'The  Kindred  of  the  Wild'  posted  to  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  on  the  north- 
(ig02),  the  latter  one  of  the  most  successful  of  western  frontier.  His  ability  secured  for  him  a 
imaginative  treatments  of  wilderness  life.  The  staff  appointment  as  deputy  assistant  quartermas- 
collection  of  short  stories,  <Earth*s  Enigmas'  ter-general  and  when  the  Punjab  movable  col- 
(i8g6),  also  is  marked  by  an  interesting  individ-  umn  was  formed  to  quell  the  mutiny,  young  Rob- 
ual  quality.  Among  Roberts'  other  volumes  are :  erts  was  chosen  by  Neville  Chamberlain  as  his 
'In  Divers  Tones'  (1887);  'Ave:  An  Ode  for  staff-officer,  a  position  he  likewise  held  under 
the  Shelley  Centenary'  (i8(*z);  'Songs  of  the  Chamberlains  successor,  Nicholson.  His  first 
Common  Day'  (1893)  ;  'The  Raid  from  Beau-  experience  of  actual  warfare  was  at  the  siege  of 
sejour*  (iStfct)  ;  'A  History  of  Canada'  (1897)  ;  Delhi,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  June  1857 
'The  Book  of  the  Native'  (1897)  ;  'The  Forge  he  was  promoted  lieutenanL  In  September  he 
in  the  Forest'  (1897);  'By  the  Marshes  of  Uft  Delhi  in  command  of  a  force  bound  for 
Mmas'   (igoo)  ;  'The  Book  of  the  Rose'  (1903).  Cawnpore,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  for 

Roberta,  David,  English  painter:  b.  Edin-  the  relief  of  Lucknow  took  an  active  share.  At 
burgh  24  Oct.  1796;  d.  London  25  Nov.  1864.  Khundaganj  he  rescued  at  the  risk  of  his  life  a 
In  1818  from  being  a  house  painter  he  advanced  comrade  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  then  , 
to  the  profession  of  scene  painter,  and  in  1821  captured  a  standard  guarded  by  two  sepoys,  for 
painted  scenery  for  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane,  which  services  he  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
London.  All  this  while  he  was  studying  draw-  Cross.  He  participated  in  the  re-establishmenl 
ing  and  oil  painting,  and  in  1826  and  1827  he  of  English  authority  at  Fategiiarh  and  at  Luck- 
attracted  attention  by  his  pictures  of  Rouen  and  now,  and  in  1858-60  was  on  leave  of  absence  to 
Amiens  cathedrals.  Later  on  he  traveled  in  England.  He  returned  to  India  in  the  latter 
Spain,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Italy,  Bel-  year  with  rank  as  captain  and  brevet  major,  and 
aium,  making  drawings  of  great  buildings  and  served  again  under  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  in 
landscapes  with  picturesque  edifices,  and  work-  the  Umbeyla  campaign  of  1863.  In  the  Abyssin- 
Ing  them  up  into  pictures.  Among  his  works  ian  campaign  in  1868  he  served  as  assistant  quar; 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  the  termaster-general,  held  a  command  in  the  Lushai 
drawings  from  Spain  for  the  'Landscape  An-  expedition  of  1871-2  and  in  1872-5  was  deputy 
nuaP  (1835-8)  ;  and  illustrations  tor  the  volume  quartermaster-general.  He  was  promoted  major- 
entitled  'The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  general  in  1878  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan 
Egypt,  and  Nubia'  (184^).  His  other  pKtures  war  was  assigned  to  command  the  Kuram  field 
represent  numerous  interiors  of  churches ;  as  St.  force.  On  2[  November  he  advanced  into 
Miguel  at  Xeres,  Holy  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  Afghanistan  though  without  communication  with 
St.  Jean  at  Caen,  St.  Paul  at  Antwerp,  St.  India  and  wholly  dependent  upon  a  hostile  coun- 
Peter's  at  Rome,  the  cathedrals  of  Milan  and  try  for  supplies.  Nine  days  later  he  forced  the 
Seville.  Among  his  religious  historic  pictures  Afghan  position  at  Peiwar  Kotul,  but  further 
are  'Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt'  operations  were  suspended  by  the  treaty  of 
(1829)  ;  'Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  at  ICamac*  Gandamak.  The  murder  of  the  British  ambas- 
(184s);  'Destruction  of  Jerusalem'  (1849),  sador,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  at  Kabul,  resulted 
which  were  followed  by  'Rome'  (i8ss)  ;  and  in  renewal  of  the  war  in  1879,  and  in  October 
'Grand  Canal  at  Venice'  (1856).  Robert^  General  Roberts  again  moved  against  the 
style  was  essentially  spectacular;  he  produced  Afghans,  He  utterly  defeated  the  forces  of 
grand,  broad  effects,  with  magnificent  archi-  Yakub  Khan  at  Kabul,  forced  his  abdication. 
tectural  arrangements,  to  which  the  details  are  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  India,  and  then  occupied 
of  course  generally  sacrificed.  with  the  British  forces  the  fortified  cantonment 

Roberta,  EllU  Henry,  American  financier:  of  Sherpur.  In  1880  intelligence  of  the  siege  of 
b.  Utica,  N.  v.,  30  Sept,  1827.  He  was  grad-  the  British  garrison  at  Kandahar  by  Ayuh  Khan 
uated  from  Yale  in  1850  and  in  the  following  reached  General  Roberts  and  on  9  August  he  set 
year  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Utica  out  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  with  an  army 
Mornim  Herald.  He  sat  in  the  State  legislature  of  10,000  picked  men.  For  three  weeks  the 
in  1867,  was  a  member  of  Congress  1871-s.  ^""y  ^^^  '"^^  f"^"™  ^^'^  ^'^"'  °^  **  world,  but 
afterward  continuing  his  editorial  work  until  on  31  August  Roberts  reached  Kandahar,  gave 
l88g,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  battle  to  Ayub  Khan,  routed  his  army,  and  cap- 
of  the  United  States.  In  1893-7  he  was  presi-  tured  his  artillery  and  camp.  After  the  widi- 
dent  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank  in  New  drawa]  of  troops  was  effected  he  visited  England. 
Yorit,  and  since  1897  has  been  United  States  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  and 
treasurer.  He  has  published:  'Government  showered  with  honors.  He  was  created  a  bar- 
Revenues'  (1884):  'The  Planting  and  Growth  onet,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  cities,  re- 
of  the  Empire  State'  (1887).  ceived  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  special 
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medal   was  struck  in  lienor  oi  his  march  to  Other  works  are  'Eleanor';  'Hester  Prynne' ; 

Kandahar.     In  1881  he  was  ordered  to  South  'Hypatia' ;  'Lot's  Wife,'  nearly  all  being  at  the 

Africa  as  governor  of  Natal  and  commander- in-  Pennsylvania  Academy. 

chief  a|ainst  the  Transvaal  Boers^  but  peace  was  Roberta,   John    Bingham,    American    sur- 

concluded   before   his   arrival.     He   returned    to  geon :  b.  29  Feb.  1852.     He  was  graduated  at  the 

India  in  November  1881,  with  rank  as  Iieuten-  University  o£  Pennsylvania  in  1871,  and  at  the 

aut-general  in  command  of  the  Madras  army,  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1874.    He  is  presi- 

,„j  ;„  .car  became  commander-in-chief  of  India.  •  '  ■■      " "        .    '^.    .■     .  -  *^ ■  ■ 


-  -      -  -  -    ,  ,,        ,  i  .  •lent  oi  'he  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 

In  1890  he  received  full  rank  as  general  and  in  Medical   Society  of  the   State  of   Pennsylvania. 

iSya  was  created  a  baron.    He  resigned  his  com-  and    vice-president  of    the   American    Surgical 

maud  in   1893  and  returned  to  England,  where  Society.     He   is   a   contributor   to   medical    and 

he    was    appomted    commander-tn-cliief   of    the  scientific  papers  and  has  published  'Paracentesis 

forces  in  Ireland  in  1893,  sworn  as  a  member  of  of   Pericardium    (1880);    "Surgery   of  Human 

the  privy  council   of  Ireland,  and   later  in   the  Brain'    (1885);   'Fractures  of  Radius'    (1897); 

same  year  made  field -marshal.    After  the  dia-  'Deformities  of  the  Face'  (jyoo) :  etc. 
asters  which  had  continuously  beset  the  British  d„k— *.     u«.^— *     d.:.:.!.     ^„  .1:,*.    i. 

f'.l    /u        T;      a    ,  ""••':•'?  °Z'  i"  I»ll"-    H=r  book.,  «hich  h,ve  been  pub. 

™or=  »  the  6dd-™r,b.l  ,nd  ckmortd  for  h,s  ,5,^  j  ,       ,,  [^  aoooymon.ly,  ioclU 

.ppoinment  as  commander.    Ht  arnv.d  .,  Cap.  ,amii'„  d'L'ys> ;  'MVd.moi.ell.  Morf'   <i8(»)  , 

row-  jariy  ,n  .900  w.th  Lord  K.ietacr  a,  b,,  ,j^^^^,  ,,^  ,'    ,i„da„e  Fooimo,'   (1864) 

dj.rf  of  sun  and  at  once  proceeded  to  tbe  relief  ,o„  ,^  Edge  of  the  Storm>    (1868)  !  'In  the 

of  Kimherley.    He  captured  General  Cronje  mth  oidcn  Time'  (tS83)  ;  'Under  a  Cloud'  (18S8); 

a  large  ahare  of  h..  force  at  Paardebuiig   then  „       „,^„,  ^,  ^■>^';  ^        |^„      „^  >     j  '„ 

continued  a  steady  Sght  untt!   Ladysmttb  was  ,t,;, '_„_.„ 

relieved,  and  a  forced  march  to  Bloemfontein  '""L'^°"""y. 

followed  by  the  occupation  of  that  post  with  ,     Roper*^    Morley,    English    novelist    and 

British   troops.    Three  months   later  came  the  journalist :b.  London  29  Dee.  1837.    After  study 

second  critical  point  in  General  Roberts'  manip-  »'  Owens  College,  Manchester,  he  went,  in  187^ 

ulation  of  the  war.    He  made  a  rapid  advance  '•?.  Australia    and  there  worked  on  railways  in 

upon   Johannesburg  and    Pretoria  by   way   of  Y'"'?,"^  "i"'  f ,?,  ^}"^  ^'^  £f' '«  rancher  in 

Kroonstad  and  Vcrecniging  and  though  handi-  '!"  "'"  5°"'?  Wnles  bush     Tlsr  be  was  be- 

cappcd  by  short  rations,  opposed  at  almost  every  '"n:  Ihe  mast  in  merchant  ships,  and  ailer  some 

step  of  the  way  by  the  memy,  and  with  rail-  "'!'     "  <  .1,     » 1 !"""""'%  Smral.s  de- 

™.u   „nn,™„„i....;.,„    ...,.    nff    T>„k.,..    -, a  Partment  of  the  British  war  office  and  m  the 

SI-— S-Bi^f  iS  sS?rS3  ;S^'SyStS*=n'K&,rS.J: 

Mafeking,  annexed  the  two  republics  by  procia-  ada!  British  Columbia,  and  Manitoba,  and  later 

mation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  igpo  declared  the  South  Seas.     His  hardships  and  adventures 

the  war  ended      He  then  resigned  his  command  have  lent  a  certain  element  of  vigor  to  his  stories, 

and  returned  home.     Parhament  voted  bim  jts  which  are  better  known  in  England  than  in  the 

thanks  and  a  gift  of  £100,000,  he  was  advanced  United  States,  and  include:     'King  Billy  of  Bal- 

10   the   peerage  as   Earl   Roberts   of   Kandahar,  lanit»     (1S91)  ;     *The    Reputation     of     George 

Pretoria,  and   Waterford,  and   Viscount  Saint  Saxon>     (1892);    <Red    Earth>     (1894);    'The 

Pierre    and   made    commander-in-chief  of   tlie  Degradation  of  Geoffrey  Alwith>  (1895);  <The 

United  Kingdom.    In  (901  he  became  a  member  Great  Jester*   (1896);   'The  Circassian*  (1896; 

of  the  privjf  council.     His  only  son  having  been  with   Max   Montesole),   an   interesting  book  of 

killed  at  Colenso,  the  peerage  will  by  special  Eastern    life;    'The    Keeper    of   the    Waters' 

grant  descend  to  his  daughter.    Lord  Roberts  is  (1898)  ;   'The  Colossus*    (1899),  which,  as  giv- 

to  the  British  army  the  ideal  of  a  soldier,  and  ing  a  portrait  of  Cecil  Rhodes  (q.T.),  was  per- 

hy  the   rank  and   file   is  affectionately  termed  haps  most  talked  of  among  Roberts' works;  <Im- 

•Bobs*     Added  to  his  military  skill  is  an  inex-  mortal   Youth>    (190a);   'The  Way  of  a  Wan* 

haustible  capacity  for  detail,  a  quick  grasp  of  (1902).  etc 

possible  alternatives,  a  tireless  eneiw,  and  the         Roberts,      Robert     Richford,      American 

power  to  command  men   and  to  infuse  them  Methodist  bishop:  b.  Frederick  County,  Md.,  2 

with  his  own  indomitable  courage  and  determma-  Aug.  1778;  d.  Uwrence  County,  Ind,  a6  Mareh 

twn.    He  has  wntten:  'The  Rise  of  Napoleon'  1843.     He  removed  with  his  family  in  1785  to 

(1895)  ;  and  'Forty-one  Years  in  India'   (1897),  Ligonier  Valley  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ■ 

HARHrrr    BsuNKHintST,  brought  up  on  the  frontier.    He  obtained  Metho- 

Edilorial  Staff,  < Encyclopedia  Avterkana.^  dist  books,  studied  for  the  ministry,  in  i8oz  was 
licensed     to     preach,     served     as    an    itinerant 

Roberts,   Howard,   American    sculptor:   b.  preacher   for   several    years,   and    later   was   in 

Philadelphia  1843 ;  d.  Paris  19  April  1900.    He  charge    of   important    pastorates    in    Baltimore 

studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  and  other  cities.    In  1816  he  was  elected  bishop 

.\rts,  and  in  1866  went  to  Paris  and  studied  and  soon  after  removed  to  Indiana.     He  did 

under  Dumont   and   Gumery   at   the   Ecole   des  much  for  Indian  missions  and  among  the  Indians 

Beaux  Arts.    In  1875  he  established  a  studio  in  he  was  known  as  "the  grandfather  of  all  the 

Philadelphia   and   at   the   Centennial    Exhibition  missionaries."     Consult:     Charles     Eliot,     'Life 

exhibited  a   statue,    'La  Premiere  Pose,'    that  of  Bishop  Roberts'  (1853)- 
created  a  sensation  on  account  of  its  superior         Roberts,  William  Charles,  American  Pres- 

technical    qtialities.     He    received    one    of    the  byterian  clergyman :  b.  Aberystwyth.  Wales,  23 

lliree  medals   awarded  to  American   sculptors.  Sept.  1832.     He  was  graduated  from  Princeton        , 

Lioogle 
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Universi^  in  1855  ajid  from  Princeton  Th»log-  considerably   during  the  process  of  bis  min- 

ical  Seminary  in  1858.  He  was  pastor  of  the  istrr.  His  mind  was  positive,  original,  and 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wiknington,  DeL,  without  fear;  and  his  constant  labor  greatly 
1858-62,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colvim-  affected  his  health.  He  was  deeply  interested 
bus,  Ohio,  1863-4,  and  the  Second  Preflbyterian  in  the  workingmen'e  institute,  whidi  he  founded 
and  Westminster  churches,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  at  Brighton,  and  whose  work  he  made  very 
18^-82.  He  was  president  of  Lake  Forest,  III,  effective.  His  'Sermons'  (1855-90),  though  de- 
University,  1886-92,  and  was  moderator  of  the  rived  from  inadequate  shorthand  notes  or  from 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  recollections  prepared  by  himself,  have  been 
1889.  He  has  published  'The  Great  Preachers  very  widely  read.  His  other  important  work  has 
of  Wales'  (i86g) ;  translation  of  'Shorter  been  collected  in  his  'Literary  Remains.'  Con- 
Catechism  into  Welsh'  (1867);  'New  Testa-  suit  the  'Life  and  Letters'  by  S.  A.  Brooke 
ment  Conversions'    (1895).  (1865). 

Roberta,  William  Uibior,  American  civil  Robertson,  Harrison,  American  journalist 
engineer;  h.  Philadelphia  12  Feb.  1810;  d.  Brazil,  and  author.  He  is  associate  editor  of  the  Louis- 
South  America,  14  July  1881.  As  early  as  1831  viUe  Courier- Journal,  Kentucky,  and  has  writ- 
he was  senior  principal  assistant  engineer  on  the  ten :  'How  the  Derby  Was  Won'  (1889)  ;  'H 
Allegheny  Portage  railroad,  and  in  1835  he  I  Were  a  Man'  (1899)  ;  'Red  Blood  and  Blue* 
planned  and  buih  across  the  Susquehanna  River  (1900)  ;  'The  Opponents'  (1902)  ;  etc. 
at  Harrisburg  the  first  combined  railroad  and  Robertson  Tames,  English  royal  Ravernor 
highway  bridge  in  this  country.  During  the  of  n^w  York:  b.  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  al»ut 
next  20  years  he  was  engmeer  or  contractor  ^^20;  d.  London,  England.  4  March  17*8.  He 
on  many  American  railroads  and  canals.  In  l8s7  entered  the  army  and  after  various  services 
he  went  to  Braail  and  undertook  the  construction  sailed  for  America  in  1756,  was  appointed  major- 
of  the  Dom  Pedro  IL  railroad.  During  l86&^  genera]  of  the  royal  troops  raised  in  America 
he  was  U.S.  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  improve-  and  bar  tack -master  at  New  York.  He  com- 
ments of  the  Ohio  River ;  from  186&-70  associate  mauded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
contractor  with  James  B.  Eads  in  building  the  in  1776  and  after  Andre's  capture  made  an  ear- 
bndge  across  the  .Missouri  at  Samt  Louis.  In  nest  effort  to  secure  his  release.  In  1779  he 
1870  he  became  chief  enguiecr  of  the  Northern  „as  appointed  royal  governor  of  New  York,  and 
Pacific  railroad,  and  in  1874  visited  Europe  on  jn  1782  received  rank  as  lieutenant-general.  He 
an  observation  lour  of  jetties  as  member  of  the  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year.  His 
. — ,   of  civil   and   military   engineers   to  reputation  was  that  of  an  avaricious  and  super- 


report  on  plans   for  the  improvement  of  the  cilious  officer  and  in  his  position  as  governor 

mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.     In  1879  the  he  was  charged  with  arbitrary  measures. 
emperor  of  Brazil  appointed  him  on  a  commis-  b  l    ._        t  a        ■  v 

6ion  of  hydraulic  euiineers  to  report  on  harbors  «    Rob«rt»n.  James,   ^encan   pioneer:   b. 

and  rivers  of  Brazil,  and  in  prosKUtion  of  these  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  28  Jur 


the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1879.  accompanied  Daniel  Boone, (q,v.)c 

■D^x.'  .^  A    '  ^        -iir-if         *iL      ji        V  third  exploration,  and  slopping  at  W  — ...a-  , 

Rob  ertviUiten.WiIlMtn  Chandler.  Eng-  Elizabethton.  Tenn,),  planWcom.  1^1770  he 
lish  metallurgist :  b.  1843;  d  M  Nov.  19M  He  returned  thither  with  a  band  of  North  Carolinian 
was  graduated  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  settlers.  The  settlement  soon  numbered  some 
London,  and  became  an  assistant  m  tiie  mint,  aoa  Both  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  asserted 
In  i»59  he  was  made  assayer  to  the  mint,  and  jnrisdiction  over  it,  but  neither  colony  offered 
in  1882  was  appointed  queen  b  assay  inaater.  He  protection ;  and  it  was  left  an  independttit  out- 
had  a  ready,  m  1880,  been  appointed  professor  of  post  of  civiKzation.  With  John  Sevier,  Robert- 
metaliurgy  al  the  Soya!  School  of  Mines,  and  son  became  the  head  of  the  communities  which 
held  Ui«  two  positions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  gathered  abont  the  Httlston  and  Watauga.  In 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Austen  in  18&.  He  ^jyy  he  was  commissioned  agent  of  North  Caro- 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phyaical  Society  ijna  among  the  Cherokees,  and  during  his  resi- 
of  London  of  which  he  became  vice-president;  a  Jence  of  more  than  a  year  thwarted  the  British 
member  of  the  British  executive  council  of  the  agent  and  kept  at  peace  the  great  body  of  Chero- 
Pans  Exposition  of  1889;  vice-president  of  the  tees  and  Creeks.  With  a  party  of  setHers  he 
International  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Congress  set  out  in  1779  for  the  French  Lick  of  the  Cum- 
at  Paris  He  contri^nited  papers  mamly  relatmg  bwland,  and  on  25  December  made  the  begin- 
to  metals  to  the^  "Philosophical  Transactions.*  mogB  of  a  town  on  Ihe  site  of  Nashville,  then  15 
Robertsoo.  rob'crt-s6n,  Frederick  William,  days'  journey  from  the  westernmost  white  con- 
.English  clergyman:  b.  London  3  Feb.  1816;  d.  fines.  A  fort  built,  a  military  organiration  was 
Brighton  15  Aug,  1S53.  He  was  ordained  in  made,  with  Robertson  as  colonel.  Troubles  in- 
1840;  was  graduated  from  Brasenosc  College,  creased.  Provisions  were  low,  and  flie  Indians 
Oxford,  in  1841 ;  in  that  year  he  was  made  hostile.  He  detached  the  Chickasaws  and  Choc- 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham ;  and  from  taws  from  their  English  alliance  and  concluded  a 
1847  until  Ins  death  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Chapel,  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  He  also  defended  the 
Brighton.  His  eloquence  was  remarkable,  and  settlement  againat  the  Creeks,  who  were  abetted 
soon  extended  his  renown  far  beyond  local  limitj.  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  LoiiiBi""  •  «"'' 
He  was  an  eclectic  in  theology,  and  declared  for  refused  to  organize  a  separate  state  i 

no  party  in  a  time  when  the  clergy  were  generall;;  with   Spain.     In    1790   Robertson   was .„.., 

partisans.     His    frequent    dissent    from    various  sioned  United  States  brigadier-general,  and  lat- 

— :. of  tdg  schools  of  thought,  brought  upon  terly  he  was  government  Indian  agent.     He  was 

attacks,    whose    importance    he  well  filled  for  his  frontier  career,  and  especially 

""  '"""  «u'j>c. estimate.    His  views  were  col-  iuccessful  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages.    His 

ored  by  study  of  the  Germans,  and  developed  favorite  saving,  "Man  proposes,  but  &>d  dis- 
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poses,*  ba  always  ineisted  waa  somewhere  in  the  lo  gain  a  bare  subsistence  until  he  wrote  'David 

Bodk  of  Job.     Consult  the  'Life'   by  Putnam  Garrick,'   produced  by  E.  A.  Sothem  in  1864. 

(1B59) ;  Gitmore,  'The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revo-  This  piece  has  taktn  a  permanent  place  on  the 

lution*  (1886);  and  'Harper'a  Magazine,'  Feb-  English   stage.     Following  this   a    play   called 

ruiry  1S88,  pp.  420-6.  'Society'  had  a  long  and  successful  run,  making 

Robertron,  James  Burton,  English  histo-  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre 

nan:  fa.  London  15  Nov.  1800;  d.  Dublin  14  Feb.  ^"^  the  author.    At  the  same  house  wefe  pro- 

i8?7.     He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  dueed  his  most  successful  series  of  plays,  includ- 

Coilege  of  St.   Edmund,  near  Ware,  and  was  '"?    '^'^b      'Caste,'     'PUy,'_    'Schoo;,>    atrf 

called  to  the  bar  in   1825.     Later  he   studied  '-«■  P.  .    Some  of  these,  espetaally  'Caste,'  his 

literature,  philosophy,  and  dogmatic  theology  in  masterpiece,  are  revived  from  time  to  time.    His 

France     His    first   important    publication   was  ?omedy  was  artificial,  with  a  strong  sentimental 


a  translation  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  'Philosophy  mteresl ;  but  he  was  a  good  pbservei 

of  History'    (1835).     He  lived  in   Germany  in  and    drew    his    characters    from    the    Me,      He 

1851-4,    and    here    produced    a    translation    of  established  a   distinct  school,  and  has  liad  sev- 

Mohler's    'Symbolism     or   Exposition   of   Doc-  <"',   followers,    though    in    the    best    exponents 

trinal  Differences  Between  Catholics  and  Protes-  of  the  hter  English  dramas  he  has  been  replaced 

tants'   (1843),  a  work  which  made  a  deep  im-  °y  writers  whose  methods  are  less  artificial  and 

cession   on   the   Tractarians.     In    1855   J-    H.  ^^n"   """"^   ^"^'tf-U.  ^'^  .'P^'"*:'?^'    Dramatic 

fewman,  then  rector  of  the  Catholic  Univer-  Works'  were  pub li^ed  wflh  a  memoir  by  his 

nty  at  iJnblin.  called  him  to  the  chair  of  geog-  l°P.'?  "^v  ^"".ff^^^'f  J^"'?*'?''^'  ^^'^i*",** 

niphy  and  modern  history  and  later  the  droart^  Wntjngs  o£  T.  W.  Robertson'    (  893)  ;  Cook, 

ment  of  English  literature  was   assigned  liim.  S.8*'«f*   'H  v'"?^.^'^^i'■r^'^"'^"^1^V• 

Hfs  originalworks  comprise  lectures  'On  Sub-  'Th<=  E>fama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day>  (1899). 

jeets  otAncient  and  Modem  History'    (1859);  KobertMHi,  William,  Scottish  historian;  b. 

'On  Subjects  of  Modem  History  and  Biography'  Borthwiek,   Midlothian,    19  S^t    I7ai;   d.  near 

-(1864);  on  the  'Writings  of  Chateaubriand,  and  Edinburgh  Ii  June  1793.     After  the  completion 

on  the  ninminati,  Jacobins,  and  Socialists' ;  'On  ©t  liis  course  m  Edinburgh  University,  Robert- 

the  Life,  Writings  and  Times  of  Edmtmd  Birrke*  son  (Stained  a  license  to  preach  in  1741,  »nd  in 

(lB6gJ,  together  with  poetry  and  translations.  1743  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsouiir, 

Robertaon,  James  Craigle,  Scottish   cler-  in    East  Lothian.     His    'Hiftoiy   of    Scotland 

gyman:  b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1813;  d.  Canter-  During   the   Reigns   of   Queen   Mary   and   King 

Dory,  England,  9  July  1882.    He  was  graduated  James  VI.'  appeared  in  I7SS1,  and  was  received 

from  Cambridge  in  1834,  and  took  orders  in  the  with  general  applause,  though  modem  research 

Ansjtcati  Church,  in  18315.     He  was  made  canon  has  deprived  it  of  most  of  its  historical  value, 

of   Camerbury  in   1859.  and  from   18157-74  was  This  work,  which  reached  a  14th  edition  before 

(ifofessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  King's  Col-  the  autlwr's  death,  led  to  tiis  nomination  to  the 

ege,  London.    He  published :     'How  Shall  We  chaplaincy  of  Stirling  Castle  in  1759,  as  one  of 

Conform  to  the  Lrturtty'  (1843);  'Church  His-  the  kings  ch^lains  in  1761,  and  as  principal 

tory'  (1852-73) ;  'Plarn  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1702.     The 

of  Papal  Power' .  (1876)  ;  edited  Heylyn's  'His-  year  after  he  was  made  historiographer- royal  of 

tory  of  the  Reformation'   (1849);  'Materials  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.    His 

the    History    of    ArchhishOp    Tliomas    Becket'  'History  of  the  Reijpi  of  Charles  V.'  appeared 

(1875-82);  etc.  in  17^,  and  his  'History  of  America'  in  1777- 

Robertson,  James  LogJe,  Scottish  educa-  His  latest  work  appeared   in    i;?!.  under  the 

tor  and   author:     b.   Milnitbort,   Kinrc«s-shire,  *"'V°*   ^    'Historical    Disquisition    Concerning 

18  SepL  1846.     Ho  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  Had  of  India. 

University,  and  has  been  first  English  master  at  and  the  Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country 

Edinburgh  Ladies'  College  from  1891.     He  has  ?/'*"■, to  J^e   Discovery  of  the   Cape   of   Good 

published    several    volumes    of    pleasing   verse,  H"?"-'    Consult:    An  Account  of  the  L.(e  and 

'Horace  in  Homespun'    Cl885)  ;    'Ochil  Idylls'  Wntingsot     Will.am     Robertson'     (1801-2); 

(1896);    'Adaptations    from    Dunbar'     (1895);  Gleig,   'Life  and   Writings   of  William   Robert- 

etc,  while  among  his  prose  works  may  be  cited  ?""'  (1812) ;  Graham,  'Scottish  Men  of  Letters 

'In    Scottish    Fields'     (1890);    'A    History    of  m  the  18th  Century'    (1901). 

English  Literature'  (1894).    He  has  also  edited  Robesoo,  rob'son,  Georse  Maxwell,  Amer- 

editionS  of   SfOlt    (1804)    and   Bums    (1896);  ican  politician:  b.  Oxford,  Warren-  County,  N. 

'The  Select  Chaucer'   (1902);  etc.  J.,  1&J9;  d,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  27  Sept.   1897.     He 

Robertson,  Moivaa,  American  author:  b.  was  graduated  at  Princetos  University  in  1847, 

Oswego,  N.  Y,,  30  Sept  1861.    He  was  educated  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

in  the  public  schools  and  at  Cooper   Institute;  In    1867  he   was   appointed   attorney-general   of 

went   to   sea   in    1877-86   and   then   engaged    in  New  Jersey,  and  durins  the  two  administrations 

business  as  a  jeweler.     He   has  published:    'A  of    President    Grant    (1869-77)    was    secreury 

Tale  of  a  Halo'   {1894)  ;   'Spun  Yarn*   (1808)  ;  of  the  navy.     He  was  a  successful  candidate  for 

'Where  Angels  Fear  lo  Tread'    (1899);   'Ship-  Congress    in    1878    and    1880,    and    on    retiring 

mates' (1901):  'Down  to  Sea' (1903);  'Down  to  from  Congress  in  1883  resumed  his  law  prac- 

the  Sea'  (1903).  tice  in  Treaton,  N.  J. 

Robertson,     Thomas     William,     English  Robeson,  Henry  Bellows,  American  tiaval 

actor   and   dramatist:    b.    Newark   on   Trent,   9  officer:    b.    New    Haven,    Conn.,   5    Au^.    tR^- 

Jan.  1829:  d.  I>Mtdon  3  I^eb.   1871.     He  came  He  was  graduated  from  (he  tFniWHSfates'NitYiJ 

of  a  theatrical  family  and  played  his  first  part  xt  Academy  m  t96c»,  entered' the'^M^-'fis  liKaship- 

Oie  age  of  four.    He  had  a  varied  career  as  actor,  man,  and  in  t86»'««  ill«)n«(e4-4[eUtel«Rf.'    He 

newspaper  writer,  adapter  of  plays,  as  well  as  was  encajiwl  in  Ttn  ansttt  cW  GhMl««(BW.~».  C^ 

dramatist,  in  none  more  than  successful  enough  7-Jcfiii-^ia63trgM--taiier:4n^f-tum'1iAi^Ud'i 
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psrty  from  the  New  Ironsides  in  tlie  capture  influence  over  its  deliberations  through  hii 
of  the  Confederate  works  at  Morris  Island,  power  in  the  Jacobine.  In  February  lyga,  he 
He  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  became  public  prosecutor  at  Parb,  but  rested 
was  a(lva.nced  to  be  lieu  tenant -commander  in  the  office  in  April  on  account  of  the  virulent 
1866  and  commander  in  1^4.  He  was  made  attacks  of  the  Girondists,  who  regarded  him 
commodore  in  189S  and  in  1899  was  retired  with  with  special  hatred  because  of  his  opposition  to 
rank  as  rear-admiral.  their  favorite  policy  of  war  against  Austria. 
o  ,  .  _  ...  .  -  -~.  ._  Robespierre's  opposition  to  the  war  was  based 
Robeapieire  ro-bes-pe-5r  or  ro^es-per  „„  humanitarian  grounds;  he  was,  besides,  a  man 
MaximiUen  Isidore  Pransoia  Mane,  French  ^f  theories  and  not  of  action,  and  this  would 
revolut.onist:  b.  Arras  6  May  1758;  d.  ,^i„  ,^^  ,j,„^  ^j^^  ^^  ,^„;^  i„  ^^^  uprising. 
Pans  28  July  _  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  an  ^^  ^  j^,„^  ^,,j  j^  August,  which,  under  tSe 
avocal  and  havrng  been  left  an  orphan  at  11  was  guidance  of  Danton,  effected  what  Robespierre 
sent  by  his  grandfather  to  the  college  of  h.3  was  quite  pleased  to  see  consummated,  the  over- 
native  town,  from  which  he  passed  m  1770  to  throw  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  Shortly  after 
the  College  Loins- c- Grand  at  Fans  on  a  ,^,5  storming  of  the  Tuilerics.  Robespierre  be- 
scholarship  given  liim  by  the  Bishop  of  came  a  member  of  the  Paris  Commune;  his  per- 
Artois.  After  pursuing  the  study  of  law  with  ^^nal  popularity  lent  strength  to  that  body,  but 
great  distmction,  he  returned,  in  1781,  to  ^is  inability  to  prevent  the  prison  massacres 
Arras,  where  he  adopted  the_  profession  of  of  September  showed  that  his  power  was  by 
avocat.  Solid,  rather  than  brilliant,  he  quickly  no  means  absolute  in  the  ranks  of  the  radical 
became  known  as  a  skilful  lawyer  and  a   man  pai-ty. 

of  unimpeachable  integrity.     With  growing  sue-  fn  the  Convention  to  which   he  was  elected 

cess  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  diletUnte  as  the  first  deputy  from  Paris,  Robespierre  be- 

piirsuit  of  literature,  wrote  essays  in  competition  c^nie  tile  leader  of  the  Mountain,     The  Gtrop- 

for  prices  otlered  by  the  provincial  academies  djsts  turned  the  full  force  of  their  eloquence 

and  was   a  prominent   member  of  the   Rosati,  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the 

a  society  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wit  and  dictatorship.     In  the  crisis   which  attended  the 

letfers.     He  was  an  ardent  student  of  Rousseau  trial  of  Louis   XVL,  Robespierre   for  once  as- 

and  a  fanatical  believer  in  the  teachings  of  the  sumed  a  firm  and  definite   line   of  action."   He 

Genevan  philosopher;  mdeed  Robespierre s  un-  pleaded  for  ^he  death  of  tlte  king  and  hv  so 

wavering  convictions  in  the  possibility  of  realii-  doing  gained  over  to  his  side  the  parly  of  Dan- 

ing  Rousseau's  ideal  society  explains  his  course  ion,    Carnot    and    Bella ud-Varenne,   who   were 

in  the  days  when  he  stood  forth  as  the  greatest  disgusted  by  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Giron- 

figure  in  France,  and  gives  the  secret  of  his  tern-  dists  at  a  time  when   France  was  in  immiiient 

porary  success.     In  the  events  leading  up  to  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  and  needed  a  strong 

etcclion   of   the   States -General   Robespierre   ap-  government   to   make   headway  against   her  cn- 

pearcd  prominently  as  the  champion  of  the  liberal  emies.    The  condemnation  of  Louis  XVL  was  a 

views   then    so   widespread   among   the    French  triumph    for    Robespierre,    who,    however,    did 

bourgeoisie.    He  was  elected  fifth  deputy  I0  the  not  cease  from  his  attacks  on  the  Girondists. 

States -General  from  Artois,  and  allied  himself  The  strugRle  became  one  of  life  and  death.    In 

with  the  radical  taction  in  that  body.     In  the  con-  April,  Robespi.erre  denounced  them  in  the  body 

Stituent  assembly  he  spoke  frequently  and  always  of  the  Convention,  and  on  the  fale£iil  days  of  31 

in  the  spirit  of  that  equality  which  he  believed  May  and  2  June  the  destruction  of  the  party 

was  now  at  length  to  be  established  in  France,  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  Parisian 

Of  small  stature  and  by  no  means  robust  health,  mob.     (See  GiitowinsT.) 

weak-voiced  and  pale-eyed,  he  did  not  impress  In  July  r7g3,  Robespierre  was  made  a  mem- 

himself  on  the  mass  of  the  assembly,  but  those  her  of  the  Committee   of  Public  Safety,  which 

who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him  were  for  a  year  was  to  be  the  virtual  ruler  of  France, 

gained   over   by   his   tremendous    sincerity,   and  To  curb   dissei.iiion   at   home,   so  as   to  present 

Mirabeau   said   of  him :   "That   young  man  be-  a  united  front  10  the  foreign  foes  of  the  country, 

lieves  what  he  says ;  he  will  go  far."     Robes-  the  committee  organized  the  Terror  with  which 

pierre's  great  strength,  however,  was  in  the  club  the  name  of  Robespierre  has  become,  through 

of   the  jacobins,    where   his   polished,    classical  legend,    synonymous.     To    the    world    at    large 

declamations  gained  him  the  ardent  support   of  Robespierre  appeared  as  the  master  of  the  com- 

those   members   who   had   been    recruited   from  mittee  and  the   ruler  of   France.     As   a   matter 

among  the  working  classes  and  the  small  hour-  of  fact,  his  power  was  in  no  way  absolute.     Of 

gcoisie  of  Paris.    His  power  in  the  club  became  the  12  members  of  the  committee,  the  majority 

absolute  when   the   more  conservative  merabera  were  quite  opposed  to  his  Rousseauan  ideals  and 

seceded  in   1791,  after  the  more  radical  faction,  only  two  of  the  12,  Coiithon  and  St.  Just,  wert 

under  the  inspiration  of   Robespierre,  had  pre-  professed    followers    of   Robespierre.      The    rest 

?ared  the  petition  for  the  deposition  of  Louis  of  the  commillee  were  practical  nien  of  affairs, 

:Vl..  which  led  to  the  massacres  in  the  Champ  like  Camot,  Bel  la  ud-Varenne,  or  Collot  d'Her- 

de  Mars  on  17  July.    His  popularity  was  demon-  bois,  upon  whose  shoulders  felt  the  real  task 

sfrated   on    the   day   of   the   dissolution    of   the  of   government.      Robespierre's    services    to    the 

National  Assembly,  30  Sept.   1791,  when  Robes-  committee  were  such  as  his  immense  popularity 

pierrc  and  Petion  weredrawnin  triumph  through  and  spotless  reputation  could  render  it.    He  was 

Uie   streets   of    Paris,   and   crowned   as   "incor-  the  apologist  tor  the  committee  in  the  Cortven- 

ruptible  patriots*  by  the  people.    In  accordance  tioo  and  before  the  people,  but  he  differed  from 

with  his  own  motiori.  adopted  in  May  1791,  pro-  his  associates  entirely  so  far  as  the  motives  of  his 

hibiiing    members    of    the    constituent    assem-  action  are  concerned.    While  the  Terror  to  them 

bly   from   sitting   in   the   succeeding   legislature,  was   but   a   thorough,   though   possibly    radical, 

Robespierre  took  no  direct  part  in  the  sessions  means  for  establishing  peace  within  the  coiin- 

of  that  body,  but  be  continued  ta  wield  great  try,  Robespierre  saw  in  tb«  Terror  an  cffKtivc 
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instmment  for  brinft^n^  about  the  erection  of  others  of  his  followers  nas  sent  to  the  guillo- 

Rousseau's  ideal  state,  by  wiping  out  all  opposed  tine.    Consult:  Aulard,  *La  Societe  des  Jaco- 

to  his  favorite  theories.    He  first  turned  a^inst  bins'     (1891);    Hamel,    'Vie    de    Robespierre' 

H&ert   (q,v.)   and  his  followers  in  the  Paris  (1865-7),     the     principal     authority;     Belloc, 

Conunune,  who  had  aroused  his  enmity  by  their  'Robespierre'    (iQOa) ;    Morse -Stephens,    'Prin- 

uncompromising  democracy,  in  their  disfilay  of  cipal   Speeches   of   the   Orators   and    Statesmen 

which  they  were  guihy  of  the  most  ridiculotu  of  the  French  Revolution'   (1893). 
excesses,  and  their  professed  atheism,  which  at-  Kobin,  a  name  originally  applied  in  Eng- 

tained   its  climax  in  the  establishment  of  the  land  to  the  red-breast  (q.v-).  a  bird  so  familiar 

worship  of  Reason  by  Chaumette   (q.v.).    The  g^d  so   dear  to  the   English  heart   that  loyal 

Hebertists   were   brought  to  the  scaffold   on  24  colonists    in    many    parts    of    the    world    have 

March  1794,  and  they  were  followed  by  Danton.  f^t   impelled    to   transfer    the    name   to    native 

Camille   Desmoulins    and   their   followers   on   5  species,    which   often    resemble   tlie    original    in 

April.     On  13  April  came  the  turn  of  Chaumette.  little  but  the  ruddy  breast.    The  American  robin 

Danton  fell  because  he  had  begun  to  advocate  a  js  a  true  thrush  (Meruta  ntigratoria)  of  the  fam- 

moderation  of  tlie  1  error  and  thereby  had  m-  iw  Turdida,  and  is  found  in  summer  throughout 

curred  the  enmity  both  of  the  men  of  action  on  i^forth  America  from  Alaska  to  Virginia.    Rob- 

ihe  Coninultee  of  Safety  and  of  Robesoierre,  jns  retire  from  higher  latitudes  only  as  their 

(o   whom   alike   the   contmuance   of   the   Terror  food   begins   to  fail,  or  when   driven  south   by 

seemed   essential.     To  hasten  the   work   Robes-  inundating   snows.     During  the  winter  months 

pierre  caused  the  mfamous  law  of  the  aa  Prairial  they  are  numerous  in  the  Southern  Sutes,  but 


,  a  June)  to  be  proposed  by  Coulhon,  whereby  ^ven  as  far  north  as  Boston  robins  an:  some- 

the   revolutionanr   tribunal   was    freed   from   all  times   seen   assembling  round   the  open   springs 

restrictions    of   !epl    procedure,   and    thus    im-  wherever  berries  may  be  found  in  the  depth  of 

proved   sent   nearly    1,300   persons   to   the   scaf-  winter.     In   the   New   England   and  the   Middle 

fold  between  12  June  and  28  July.  States  the  robtr  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant 

On   8   Jane   Robespierre  attained   the   lenith  breeding  bird.    Their  nests  of  mud  and  grass  are 

of  his  career,  when,  as  president  of  the  Con-  often  seen  on  the  horiiontal  branch  of  an  apple 

vention,    he    celebrated    with    great    pomp    the  tree,  or  in  a  shade  tree,   especially  evergreens. 

Feast   of   the   Supreme   Being,   whose   existence  -fhe  eggs,  about  four,  are  of  a  pale  bluish-green, 

had  been  formally  admitted  by  the  Convention  ^„^  without  spots.    They  raise  several  broods  in 

m    the    preceding    month.      His    fall    followed  ,  season 

speedily     The  men  on  the  Committee  of  Safetj  Robins  feed  upon  insects,  ripe  cherries  and 

who  had  suffered  his  official  leadership  as  long  ^,,„  j^g,,  fruits,butareespeciallyfondof  earth- 

as  he  was  content  to   remain   largely  a   fagore-  „rmms,  whichtheyextract  from  their  burrows  ih 

head,   turned   Upon    him    when    he   began   sen-  y,^  ^^ly  morning  and   late  sftemoon  with   the 

ously  to  assert  mastery  over  the  committee.    Be-  greatest  skill  and  industry,  and  of  which  they 

sides.   It  became   apparent  that  the  ej< cesses   of  devour  vast  quantities.    In  spite  of  the  factlhat 

the  Terror  could  not  go  on  and  that  reparation  fmit  growers  consider  them  harmftil.  the  cheery 

would  be  demanded  and  Robespierre  was  chosen  „hisfle  and  vivacious  manners  of  the  robin  are 

as  the  scafiegoat  of  the  committee.    The  attack  „pjd]y  gaining  for  it  a  place  in  popular  esteem 

en  Robespierre  began   17  June,  when  Vadier^  a  analogous    to   its    English    namesake.     Unfortu- 

member   of   the   committee   of   general   security,  nately  there  are  still  parts  of  the  countrr.  and 

satirized    him  before   the  Convention.    Instead  particularly  of  the  South,  where  a  sordid  interest 

of  joining  battle,  as  he  was  urged  to  do.  Robes-  1^3^^  ((,  the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of  robins 


pierre   went   into    retirement   for   more    than 
month  to  prepare  his  defense.     On  26  July  he 
appeared  in  the  Convention  and  declared  that  the 

Terror   should   cease,   and   that   the   committees  /^nqua,  and  in  lower  Lalitomia  a  distinct  species 
of  public  safety  and  general  security  should  be  ^j^  eonAnus)   occurs.    Hcsfierocichla  navia  is 
reorpaniied.     Ominous  threats  appeared  in  his  sometimes  called  the  Oregon  robin, 
oration,  which  for  a  time  held  tV  Convention  ^^^^  ^^^    ^.j-      ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
terror-stricken,  and  caused  it  to  vote  his  proposi-  ^^^-^-^^  ^-      ^^j^fj    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^j^^^,   ^^"J^ 
tion.     Quickly,  however,  he  was  assailed  by  va-  ^^^    ^^;„^^     tradition    says,    by    one    Carrol 
nous  orators,  the  Convention  reccrasideredHs  o'Daly,  an  Irishman,  of  Elizabeth's  time.    How- 
action,  and  m  the  session  of  the  following  day,  g^,„  (hat  may  be,  it  was  first  popuhriied   in 
ihe   27.  July,    the    fateful    9th    Thermidor,    the  England  in  the  latter  i8th  century  by  Tenducci, 
secret   intngues  of  his  associates   on   tlie  com-  an  original  singer  in  Dr.   Amc's   'Artaxerxes.' 
mitlee.  the  fear  of  his  intended  victims  and  the  Tenducci  probably  learned  it  in  Ireland ;  at  least 
resentment    of    the    Dantonisls     who    had    not  ft  jg  jcnown  that  he  sang   'Eileen  Aroon'   with 
forgotten   the   death   of   their  leader,    fell   upon  ifi^^    .^o^ds    which    had   been   phonetically    ar- 
Rpbespierre      His  arrest  was  ordered  and  wi*  ranged  for  him.     The   'Robin  Adair'   form  ob- 
him  that  of   St  Just.  Couthon    Lebas,  and  his  ^^^^^^  currency  through  its  rendering  by  Brahm 
younger  brother,  Augustin   Robespierre.     Res-  at  his  benefit  in  London  in  181 1.    Brahm's  ver- 
cued  by  the  national  guards  under  Henriot,  and  gj^n  was  introduced  by  Boildieu  into  the  latter'* 
brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Vitle,  the  great  Terror-  ^  ^f  .La  Dame  Blanche.'     Beethoven  made 
1st  showed  no  capacity  for  action,     ilie  Con-  ^  trio  arrangement  of  it.  with  accompanimeait  by 
ventjon  placed  him  outside  of  the  law,  and  des-  pianoforte,  violin  and  'cello- 
patched   a  portion  of  the  national  guard  under          »,  ..     —      „  ,,  ..       n. 
Barras  against  him.    In  the  assault  Robespierre         ^°''"  Goodfellow.    See  Puck. 
was  shot  in  the  jaw  by  a  gendarme  and  taken  in          Robin  Hood.     See  Hood,  Robin. 
a  pitiful  condition  to  prison.     On  the  following           Robin   Snipe,   the    red-breasted    sandpiper 
day  he  was   Brought  before  the   revolutionary  or  knot  (Tn'nga  eaniifus)  in  its  summer  pum- 
'ribunal   and  with  Conthon  and  St.  Just  and  age.    This  is  among  the  largest  of  the  wnd- 
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Sipcra,  and  is  distingvisbable  by  the  long,  per-  Rico.  He  snhsequently  went  to  tiie  Philinpifiei 
ectly  Btraiglit  bealc  comljined  witii  tlie  absence  and  South  Africa  in'  the  same  capacity.  He  hat 
of  webbing  from  between  the  toes,  the  middle  published  'The  Porto  Rico  of  To-day*  (iSqq): 
one  of  which  is  much  shorter  tlian  the  tarsus.  'The  Philippines  —  the  War  and  the  People' 
It  is  upward  of  to  inches  long  and  stoutly  (igoi);  'Historical  Review  of  the  Period  of 
built,  iritb  rather  short  stout  legs.  In  breeding  Intervention  in  Cuba' ;  etc. 
plumage  the  entire  under  pans  are  reddish  Robinson,  Beverley,  American  Loyalist  sol- 
brown,  and  the  autumn  young,  which  are  abun-  ji„.  j  Virginia  1723;  d.  Tbornbury,  England, 
dantdurmg  the  gunning  season,  have  the  breast  ,y^  ^c  Was  a  major  under  Wolfe  at  the  tak- 
and  bejy  whitish  tinged  Willi  red,  and  the  back  |  „,  g„^^  ,„  ^^  ,,  „„,  „„„„£„,„ 
very  diaracterislically  rnarked  with  white  and  „(  (he  Revolution  was  a  large  landed  proprietor 
black  semicircles,  iiuch  seasonal  changes  m  ^  t,,^  Hudson.  He  was  opposed  to  the  mea- 
m^oration  are  unusual  among  the  Siohf^^r.  ,„„,  „,  „,,  g,;,|,j  ministry  respecting  the  coT- 
The  knot  IS  nearly  cosmopohian^  breeding  in  „„;  „j  abandoned  the  use  ofimponed  mer- 
hlgb  northern  latitudes  and  wmtering  10  the  j|„„j|  Neverdleless,  be  remained  loyal,  and 
soutliem  hemisphere.  It  passes  through  the  „lucantly  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
Lmted    States   m   April    and    May,   and  again  i^,^  j^    ,  j^„„i„„  {;„,„,  „,  ,^ 

n   u-          -Lf        T,      ■      ■      T      !■  L        .1.  though  he  never  took  his  seat;   and  thence  to 

Robma,  rob  mz,  B«nj«mm.  English  mathe-  England.    He  lost  his  property  by  confiscation. 

mittcian;  h.  Bath  1707;  d.  Fort  Sunt  David,  ^„i  by  way  of  compensation  received  £17,000 

Coronwndelcoast,  Iadia,2Q  July  I75I.    He  early  from  the  Siglish  government    Conwli :  Ry«r- 

beearae  known  as  a  mathematician  of  anusi^l  ^^^    .jhe    CoyalisU    of   America    and    Their 

ability,  and  in  1738  published  a  confutation  of  the  Times'   (i88o> 

veteran  Johann  Beraouilli  (q.v.),  who  had  at-  „  . .  ,,1.  ,  m  «  j  .  '  . 
tempted  a  defense  of  Leibnitz's  theory  as  to  the  RobbiBoa,  CharlM  HuKord,  American 
laws  of  motion  relative  to  bodies  impinging  on  author:  b.  Ramgpo,  N.  Y.,  JO  April  18S9.  He 
ore  another.  After  aotne  time  spent  as  a  pnyato  Waa  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  physical  scieac<^  •"  '89',  "os  editor  of  the  Rochester  Posl-Ex- 
he  turned  engineer,  and  made  iwrticular  itody  /*'"  "i  i8gi-igo2,  and  has  published :  *The  Im- 
of  fortificalions  and  gunnery.  He  published  in  ptwvement  ot  lowns  and  Citieg>  (igoi) ;  "Mod- 
174a  his  'New  Principles  of  Gunnery,*  which  em  0«c  Art>  (1903);  etc. 
he  had  undertaken  by  way  of  furthering  his  nn-  Robinson,  Charlea  ScTmAor,  American 
successful  candidacy  for  tiie  profeasorship  of  Presbyterian  clei^man  and  hymnologist:  b. 
fortification  at  Woolwich.  It  was  translated  Bennington,  Vt.,  31  March  iSsg;  d.  New  York 
into  German  and  French,  and  haa  been  re^rded  i  Feb.  1899.  He  was  graduated  frotn  Williams 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  modem  scientific  College  in  1849,  studied  at  Union  Theological 
study  of  the  matter.  Much  of  it  was  derived  Seminary  and  at  Princeton,  and  n-as  ordained 
from  .personal  experiment  wili>  gunpowder.  In  in  the  ministry  in  rSsS-  He  held  a  pastorate  in 
I/*)  .'he  was  -imde  engineer-general  to  repair  Troy  1855-60,  and  thereafter  was  pastor  ot  va- 
the  forts  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  wrote  rious  churches  in  New  York  with  the  exception 
several  political  pamphlets,  which  brought  him  of  186B-70.  when  he  had  citarge  of  the  Amcr- 
iiito  some  notice  Jn.  1761  'Mathematical  ican  Chapel,  Paris,  Frant*.  He  published  several 
Tracts,'  contammg  the 'Principles  of  Gunnery,'  volumes  of  sermons  and  other  worses,  and  is 
appeared  under  the  editorship  of  James  Wilson,  widely  known  as  a  collector  of  hymns.  His  pub- 
There  were  subsequent  editions.  Consult  the  lications  rnclude:  'Songs  of  the  Church' 
memoir  by  Wilson  m  tins  collection.  (1862):   'Church  Work'    (1873);    'The  Pliar- 

Sobins,  Edward,  American  author:  b-  Pau,  aohs  ot  the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus'  (1887I T 

France,  Z.March  1S62.     He  was  educated  at  a  'New   Lattdes   Domini'    (1892);    'Annotations 

military  academy  in   Philadelphia,  and  in  1883  on    Popular   Hymns'    <t8Q3>;    'Simon    Peter: 

en^ged  in  newspaper  work.     He  was  on  the  Later  Life  and  Labors'  (1894};  etc. 

?^^t°/''^i ^taSi  of  the  I^\\adeiriiiA  Public  Led^tr  Robinson,    Edith,    American    novelist:    b. 

in   i8^-a,  1895-7.  and  has  smce  devoted  hinv-  Massachusetts  1858    Her  literary  work  is  partiv 

self  to  authorship.     He  has  published,  besides  of  a  juvenile  character  and  includes:     'FWcea 

several   J uveuile   works,    'Echoes   of  U.e    Play  Acquaintances'      (1887):     'A     Little     Puriun 

House'   (1895);  'Twelve  Great  Actors'   (1900);  R^b^i,     (,8p8);     'A    Little    .Puritan     Pioneer' 

'Romances  of  Early  America'  (190a)  ;  etc.        .  (,g(,i).    .^    Puritan   Knight   Errant'    (1902); 

Robins,  Elizabeth.    See  Fauces,  Elizabeth  etc. 

*'°"**^-  Robinson,     Edwwd.     American     Biblical 

RoWnscpn,  r6bln-B6n,  Agnes  Mary  Frances,  scholar :  h.  Soutliington,  Conn.,  10  April  1794 ;  d. 

See  DARMESTBTEa,  Agnes  Marv  Fbances  Ro»-  New  York  37  Jan.  i86j.  Graduated  from  Hamil- 

INSON.  ton  College  in  1816,  be  went  in  1821  to  Andover 

Robinaon,  Albert  Gardner,  American  jour-  to  publish  his  edition  of  books,  i.-ix.,  xviji.,  and 

nalist:  b.  Winchester,   Mass.,  SI   Fd».  i8ss.   He  xix.   of  the    'Iliad,'    there  aided    Moses   Stoart 

was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  1871-98,  (q.v.)    in  the  preparation   of  the   second   edi- 

bot  in  1898  became  special  war  correspondent  for  tion  (1823)   of  the  latter's   'Hebiew  Grammar.' 

the  New  York  Evemng  Pott  in  Cuba  and  Porto  and  rendered  into  English  (1825)  Wahrs  <CUvi» 
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Ilnlolosica  Hon  TeBUmcnt).>     After  Europem  of  a  Back  Stroet*  (iS^) ;  (Lazarns  in  London* 

itndy,  laisely  in  Halle  and  Berlin  {i«2fr-30>,  he  (1885):  <The  Keeper  of  the  Keys'  (1890) ;  'The 

was  professor  extraotdiimry  dt  saered  liteeature  Secretary'    (1895) ;    'Sweet   Nineteen*    (i8g6). 

in  the  Andovcr  Theolo^tal  Stsninaiy  in  1830-3,  His  skilfully  eonstrucSed  and  fluently  told  fie- 

and   profesior  of  Biblscal  literature  in  -Union  tions  were  as  popular  in  this  comtry  as  in  his 

Theologieal  Seminary  from  1837  niMil  iiis  death,  own. 

In  1838  and  1853  he  visited  Palestine  with  the         tj_vi tr /^    w   c     ret. 

schobrty  mlssiSary,  Eli  StniHt  (,.v.).  and  there  ??>^",™;  *!,"">'„?'»'?■  English  barrister 

made  careful  surS^ys  and  inv,.Vl™>.     HI.  '"''  ''"."■".M°''J''  ¥"°°5?  J  ^'^  '"Si 

chief  wort,  <Bibli«il  Re.earehea>   ftS,! ;  3  vol..  t<HiTJ^    '''  'i   ''i.  °  "?  ■'"  Si"""  ! 

(ontpressed    into   2,    with    a    3d    1856),    which  folimor'!  office  m  London    and  in  1800  went 

ohlained  for  him  the  Boyal  Geographical   So-  '°  ^r"''/.  where  he  spent  live  years  in  study- 

cletv'a  sold  medal    was  baaed  oiithese  .Mdies  '"^  '**  ^^^  ^""^  elsewhere,  and  in  making  tnc 

nfwas*;  leatogmSe,  of  the  A^ican  e£:  r't'f"?  °'  '^T"';,. '^"S  Wiel.od,W 

nological,   geogrfphical    and   Oriental  societies,  fe  f '""''?';  ■?,'!"'"'"  ??"^  Germans.     In 

and  edited  in  1S31-4  the  'Biblical  Repoutory,>  '«'.'"  ^Sl,'"  """  "  ^""'  eo"espondent, 

in  i&u  the  'Eibliotheca  Sacra,'  with  ihich  ie  "■■  •"  ■"*»  ""  '"  corrnpondenlm  Spain 

:SKK  Se'fmTSl"'  SoS  Soto  '"  S  J^ra"dTr;£ed"u«n83"1l'e°^5; 

T1833)  :  ediUons  of  BnttniannV  'Greek  Gram-  ".'Jt''"?"'"  '",  '5*.fc  P",'",™"  a  eonversation- 

mar'   (i8i3-  id  ed.  i8^il  and  Gensenius"  'He-  "''^  approached  that  of  Rogers,  out  he  never 

S;?wU&>(;&°5!hed.,8sS'"d  Greek  •"■''  '"J,   «™".'  '!<''!"?;  ">  g"»  di.Unetioj 

(t84S;  2d  ed.  iSsO   and  English   ii846)    har-  "  '  ""•"■     "».  ""mate   acquaintance  with 

moTei   of   the    Sospels.     Consult :    Hitchcock,  Eyu'^u"^;  E''^?'  ""  "^  J°"7k°k^^^ 

'Life,  Wrilings  and  tharacter  of  Edward  Rob-  »'»•,  h"*  "  his  own  countiy  and  on  the  Con- 

in-iaMi'    iiSfijf  tmcnt   gives  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  the 

'  ^,           ' ,.        .  selections  from  his  'Diary,  Reminiscences,  and 

Robineon,    Edward    Aslmston,    American  Correspondence,'  edited  by  Sadler  in  1869. 

poet;  b.  Hend  Tide,  Maine,  aa  Dec.  1869.    He  tju-              ri—ci-crj         ji 

ia»  educated  at  HaTvard  and  has  published  'The  ,    K'*'"'".     }■*«.  ,  ?»«'f  k.   Independent 

Torrent  and  the  Nijht  Before'    (1896)1    'The  5'"^°T'  ''  ''S°°'ff''S'  '^'i  '^?''  ''•  ^' 

Children  of  the  Night'  (t897)  i  'Captun  Craig'  ''"t2s"S"!- J  "'"*.''*  j''.''?.'  '"''"  S''?'? 

(•90a),  colleotione  of  verso  which  display  mwih  S'™*  ^l^J"^  rfucated  at  Corpoa.Chnsti 

ij£^^  Colkge,  Cambridge.     He  was,  say  certain  later 

_  ^          „     -, ,    .  ,_  ,«.,,.         „     ,,  ,  •writers,  soiseoded  from  a  benefice  in  Korldlk. 

KoUnoii,  !ln  I^»aenok  PUlip..,  En^.h  He  hi^Mirmentions  a  residence  i»  Norwich, 

•oldier:  b.  near  New  York  Sept.  1765;  d.  Bri^h-  where  he  was  religious  director  of  a  band  of  wor- 

ton,  Engkutd,  1  Jan.  1853.^  He  became  ensign  shippers,  and  where  certain  persons  were  e«om- 

f  P'.'l?  ^"^t"  American  regiment,  raised  m„„iea,cd  for  their  interest  in  hia  instruction, 

by  h»  father,  and  fought  .1.  the  battles  of  Hor.e-  ^  ,5^  j,  emigrated  to  Amsterdam,  with  several 

neck.  Stow  Pomt  iind  New  London.    He  re-  „f  «!,  eongregallon  of  the  church  at  Scmoby 

Jirned  to  Eng.knd  m   ni,;  enteredthe  West  Manor,    Nottinghamshire,   and    thence   in    i&s 

India  service  in  1^3  and  was  present  at  Ac  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor,  wiA 

rapture  of  Mariiniqut  St.  .Lucia  and   Guide-  William  Brewster  (q.v.)  as  rUliiig  elder,  li  i6ii 

t""*'.!      k'"^"°  ™i     d    '°    J*"'  "'■  "";  >  huiWing  was  purchased  for  8.000  guilder,  for 

fcarided  a  brigade  m  ilie  Peninsula  campa«n  of  „„  as  a  metting-houie,     Mather  in  his  'Mag- 

iSiJ,  where  he  fought  gallantly;  was  promoted  „i|,>    ,„.,  (,„  m^^  ,,^„,  gj^         p„,». 

major-general    in    1814   and    rewarded    with   a  ^nder  and  Festns  Hommlus,  employed  this  our 

pS^;li„,S'  il°°rt<S  J,',°rli5-'  S^fV^    1    Z  Earned  Rohin.on  to  dispute  publicly  in  thb  Uni- 

5  J  ff,.2  ,  J.  iSSiS, VTh  ?  ^  ^o-'il-  "•  I-'l"'"'  »«"»«  Episconius,  and  the 
United  Stales,  and  in  r8i6  left  Canada  for  the  ,n„  cbampions  ollhat  grand  ctoki-weed  of 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  put  fu  command  of  ji  Christiamtva  tArminhn  doctrinel  There 
the  troops  m  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  ""  C,  ,™?e  Knnd.ii™ Tr  ihJ  So^'of  S 

SKSilSJ'^'"'--  S-^sH^ffS-ffi 

«rvi«  _m  the  Bntish  amy.  EpiscopiuTwas  in  power.    Robinson  was  a<J- 

Robinson,     Frederick     wiltuun,     English  miited  to  the  university  in  1615,  and  attended 

novelist:    b.    London   23    Dec.    i8jo;   d.    there  Episeopins*  lectures.    He  took  a  very  active  Jn- 

6  Dec.  ipDi.  He  was  educated  at  Qarendon  terest  in  the  project  for  emigration  to  America; 
House,  Kennington,  and  in  1851  t««an  his  career  and  had  a  majority  of  his  church  volunteered, 
as  a  novelist,, though  he  frequently  contributed  world  have  accompanied  them  hither.  Previous 
special  articles  to  periodicals  ua4  for  five  years  to  the  sarlrng  of  the  Speedwell,  he  preached  on 
wrote  dramatic  criticiBins  for  the  Daily  Nevu.  n  J11I7  1620,  observed  aa  a  day  of  prayer  and 
He  founded  and  edited  *Honie  Chimes,*  which  humiliation.  His  celebrated  address  is  given 
ran  as  a  weekly  two  years  and  then  became  a  in  Winslow's  *H;n>OCrisie  Unmasked*  {1646), 
monthly.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  over  50  the  anthor  remarkinjt  that  Robinson  'used  these 
Ikles  of  novels  stand  to  his  ererfrt.  Some  of  expressions,  or  to  the  same  purpose,'  and  some 
ihem  are  as  follows :  'The  House  of  Elmore*  allowance  mu3t  be  msde  for  such  imprfivements 
(1855)!  'One  and  Twenty'  (1858);  <No  and  embellishments  as  Winslow  may  have  made 
Chnrdi*  0%i) ;  'Female  Life  in  Prigon*  to  suit  his  controversial  purpose.  Robinson 
(iSfe);  <A  Woman's  Ransom*  (1864);  <Be-  corresponded  with  the  "church  of  God  at  Plym- 
ymd  the  Church'  (l«66);  <Stem  Necessity*  outh,  New  England."  Mather  calls  him  "a  most 
(iSjo) :  'Her  Face  Wm  Her  Fortime*  f  1873) ;  wise,  grave,  good  man,"  and  Robert  Bzillie,  "the 
'Second  Coaain  Sarah*  (1874) ;  <The  Romance  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit*  a: 
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the  separatists.  His  'Works,*  with  tn^moir  and  at  Marlborongh  College,  engtged  in  teaA- 
notes  of  Robert  Ashton,  appeared  ia  1851.  Con-  ing  and  in  journalism,  and  was  special  corre- 
sult  also:  Bradford,  'History  of  Plymouth  Plan-  spondent  of  the  London  Daiiy  Telegraph  in  the 
tation'  (Coil,  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soe.,  4th  set.,  Afghan  and  Egyptian  wars.  He  was  also  ape- 
Vol.  ill.,  J856);  Mather,  'Magnolia'  (170a)  J  eial  commissioner  of  the  New  York  IVorld  in 
Neal, 'History  of  New  England'  (1730)  ;  Brook,  1881-2,  and  during  the  Spanish- American  war 
'Lives  of  the  Puritans*  (1813) ;  E)exter,  'Con-  was  in  Cuba  as  correspondent  of  die  Pail  Mall 
gre^tionalism  of  300  Years'  (1880)  ;  'Lite'  by  Gazette.  He  has  published:  'In  My  Indian 
Davis  (1903),  Garden'  {1878);  'binners  and  Saints'  (1883): 
Robinson.  John  Cleveland.  American  sol-  'Spnje  Country  Sights  and  Sounds'  (1893)  I 
dier:  b.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  10  April  1817;  d.  'Birds  of  the  Wave  and  ^yoodland'{I8«)  ; 'In 
there  l8  Feb.  1B97.  He  entered  West  Point  iti  Garden,  Orchard  and  Spinney'  {1897);  etc 
1835,  but  withdrew  in  1838  to  study  law,  accept-  Robinson,  StillmMi  Williams,  American 
ing,  however,  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  engineer  and  inventor:  b.  Reading,  Vt,  6 
1839.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  and  Sem-  March  1838.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
inole  wars,  was  promoted  captain  in  1850  and  at  versily  of  Michigan  in  1863,  and  for  the  three 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  commis-  following  years  betame  assistant  engineer  in 
sioned  colonel  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  com-  the  United  States  Lake  Survey.  In  1866  he 
mand  of  Fort  McHenry  at  the  openmg  of  the  became  attached  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
war;  successfully  defended  it,  and  was  later  gan  in  the  department  of  geodesy  and  mining, 
engaged  in  organizing  volunteer  troops.  He  com-  and  in  1870  was  made  professor  of  mechanical 
manded  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  m  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
the  Seven  Days  battle  before  Richmond;  was  i,e  remained  until  1878,  when  he  assumed  a 
present  at  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Oian-  similar  post  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
ce  lorsyille,  Gettysburg,  Wilderness,  and  Spott-  continued  in  its  active  duties  until  made  pro- 
sylvania,  and  in  the  last  lost  a  leg  and  was  pre-  f^ssor  emeritus  in  1894.  He  has  been  an  active 
vented  frorn  further  acme  service.  He  was  inventor,  and  controls  at  least  40  patents.  He 
votedamedalof  honor  by  Congress;  was  hre-  invented  the  thermometer-graduating  machine. 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  m  1864,  and  ^„^  machines  for  shoe  manufacturing,  and  h^ 
of  regtiars  in  1865.  In  1866  he  was  mustered  published:  'Teeth  of  Great  Wheels  and  the  Rob- 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  and  accorded  rank  i„,„„  Templet  Odontograph'  (1876) ;  'Railtmd 
t.lJZl''^A\.?*h^^Ti^ri^:^Jr^-,h^%Zt  n  E'^onomics'  (1882);  'Strength'of  Wrought  Iron 
X  oMhe  Ukes  fn  iteH  and  ^n  the  Uttir  ^'^'^^  Materials'' (1882) ;  'Compound  Steam- 
J^Jw^al  e^irrfwhh'?ai^k^ao^'g^eral.''H  ?-™S'ir«  ,E?fZ^'  ^^'^V-'  ""'i  Graphic.) 
Was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  in  I ^'??^'  ^^^^  -  'P^-^'Plw-of  Mechanism' 
1872,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  ^^'^'  '  ^'^ 


1877-8,   and    president  of  the   Society   of   the  Robinson,  Stusrt.  American   Presbyteriar. 

Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1887-8.  clergyman :  b.  Strabane,  near  Londonderry,  Ire- 

RobJniwii.     Joseph     Armitage.     English  '^"d.  26  Nov,  18.6;  d.  Louisville,  Ky.,  5  Oct. 

Anglican  desman.    He  was  eduMted  at  Km-  §?i'    "V!,"  ST^-iuated  at  Amherst  College  m 

bridge,  took  priest's  orders  in  the  EsUbliBhed  I?36,    studied    theology    at    Union    Seminary, 

Church  in  1^2  and  was  vicar  of  All  Saints.  ^^■""  ^d^'^'d.  Va..  and  was  ordained  m  iS}i. 

Cambridge,  1888-92.    From  189310  1899  he  was  fi*^™^  -  ""'fl-LI*  ^^'P^'^^^  Salmes.W.  Va, 

Norrisian  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  ?4'-7-  '"   1856-8  professor  of  eccesiotogy  in 

and  was  prebendary  of  Wells'  Cathedral  1894-  f'=  Pr«byterian  Seminary  at  Danville.  Va    and 

OQ.    He  was  rector  of  St   Margaret's  Westmin-  '"^^  became  pastor  at  Louisville,    He  edited  the 

Ster.  1899-igoo,  cation  of  Westminster  1899-1902,  'True   Presbyterian,*   which  was  suppressed  by 

and  in  the  year  last  named  succeeded  Dean  Brad-  '"«  government   in   1862   for   disloyalty,  and  he 

ley   as   dean   of   Westminster   Abbey.      He   has  then  removed  to  Toronto.     In  1865  he  published 

published   <A  Collation  of  the  Athos  Codes  of  'Slavery   as    Recognized    by    the    Mosaic    Civil 

the  Shepherd  of  Hermas'   (1888);  'Appendix  to  i^'v,   and   Allowed   in   the   Abrahamic.    Mosaic, 

the  Apology  of  Aristides'   (l8gi)  ;  'The  Passion  an"!  Christian  Church,'  and  in  1866  resumed  bis 

of   St    Perpetua'     (1891)  ;    'The   Philocalia    of  Louisville   pastorate  and   reissued   his   paper  as 

OriRen'    (1893);    'Eulhaliana'    (1895);    'Unity  'The  True  Christian  Commonwealth.'     His  per- 


il Christ'   (1901).  sistence  in   expressing  his   former  views   led  to 

Robinson.  Lewis  Wood,  American  naval  '^''JrP" '*'"";  f™ni    the    Presbyterian    general 

officer:  b.  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  7  March  1840;  assembly,   and   by  his   influence     he   Kentucky 

d.    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   16   Feb.    1^3.     He   was  sy^d  joined  the  Southern  general  assembly  in 

graduated    from    the     Polytechnic     College    of  1869,  which  body  mad-  him  its  moderator.     He 

Pennsylvania  in  1861,  and  entered  the  navy  in  ^^s  a  debate  to  the  Pan-Presbytcnan  council 

that  year  as  3d  assistant  engineer  in   the  West  at  Edinburgh  m  1877.     He  wrote:  'The  Chureli 

Gulf  blockading  squadron.    >le  participated  in  °^^^°  ^"  .Essentia    Element  of  the  Gospel' 

the  capture  of  Fort  Jackson.  Fort  Saint  Philip,  (1858),     and     published     'Discourses     of     Re- 

and  New  Orleans;  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  demption'   (18C6). 

Vicksburg  and  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.    Af-         Robinson,  Theresa  Albertine  Lonise  yon 

ter  the  war  he  continued  in  the  naval  service,  was  Jakob.    German-American    author;    b.    Halle, 

appointed  chief  engineer  with  rank  of  lieutenant-  Prussia,   26  Jan.    1797;    d.    Hamburg    13   April 

commander  in  1883,  became  commander  in  1895,  1869.     She  was  the  second  wife  of  Edward  Roh- 

captain  in  1898  and  in  1901  was  retired  with  rank  inson   (q.v.),  and  was  known  in  Germany  as  an 

of  rear-admiral.  author    under    the    name    of    "Taivj"  .  (formed 

Robinson,  Philip   (Stewart),  English  jonr-  from  her   initials.     While  residing  at  KharkofF 

nalist :  b.  Chunar,  India,  1849.    He  was  educated  she  began  to  study  Slavonian,  and  wiote  her 
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first  |>oeRis.  In  tSa;  she  published  a  ttw  tales  cess  that  the  author,  four  months  later,  broi^ht 
in  a  volume  bearing  the  title  'Psyche,*  Sh«  out  a  second  volume,  entitled  'The  Farther 
also  published,  in  1835-6,  translations  of  a  num-  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe'  ;  and  this  m 
ber  of  Servian  popular  songs  entitled  'Volks-  tum  was  followed,  one  year  later,  by  a  third,  re- 
lieder  der  Serben.'  In  America  she  began  the  lating  his  'Serious  Reflections'  during  his  wan- 
study  of  the  aboriginal  languages,  and  trans-  derings.  The  simplicity  of  style  and  the  realistic 
lated  into  German  Pickering's  work  on  the  In-  atmosphere  pervading  the  narrative,  have  caused 
dian  tongues.  In  1834  she  wrote  a  'Historical  the  popularity  of  this  book  to  remain  unimpaired. 
Review  of  the  Slavic  Languages'  for  the  'Bibli-  Robiaon,  John,  Scottish  scientist:  b. 
cal  Repository,'  republished  in  enlarged  form  Baldernock,  Stirlingshire,  ijjg;  d.  Edinburgh  30 
in  1850.  During  her  husband's  visit  to  Pales-  Jan,  1805.  He  entered  Glasgow  University  in 
tine  she  resided  in  Germany,  where  she  pub-  ij^.  In  i;58_  as  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
lished,  in  1840,  'Charakteristik  der  Volkslieder  Admiral  Knowles,  he  accompanied  the  expedi- 
germanischer  Nationen  mit  einer  Uebersicht  tion  under  General  Wolfe  for  the  reduction  of 
der  Lieder  aussereuropaiseher  Volkerschat-  Canada.  In  this  situation,  besides  instructing  his 
ten.*  'Die  Colonisation  von  Neuengland'  was  pupil,  he  was  employed  in  making  surveys  of  the 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1847;  a  defective  transla-  coasts  and  harbors  on  the  river  Saint  Lawrence. 
tion  by  W.  Hazlitt,  Jr.,  appeared  in  London  m  In  1763  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Glasgow,  de- 
1851.  She  also  wrote  numerous  tales,  and  con-  voting  himself  to  mechanics,  to  which  he  was 
tributcd  to  magazines,  both  German  and  English,  influenced    by    his    acquaintance    with    James 

Robinson,  William  Calbrhan,  American  Watts,  then  employed  in  perfecting  the  steam- 
jurist:  b.  Norwich,  Conn.,  26  July  18^  He  engine.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1854;  chemistry  in  the  university.  Admiral  Knowles 
studied  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  having  been  recommended  by  the  British  govern- 
New  York,  and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  ment  to  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  to  su- 
in  1857,  but  later  studied  law  and  was  admit-  perintend  the  improvement  of  her  navy,  Kobison 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  In  1869  he  became  in-  accompanied  him  as  private  secretary  in  1770.  In 
Structor  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  later  pro-  1772  he  was  appointed  by  the  empress  inspector- 
fessor  of  elementary  and  criminal  law,  and  the  general  of  the  corps  of  marine  cadets  at  Cron- 
law  of  real  property.  He  was  judge  of  the  atadt.  In  1773  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural 
court  of  common  ideas,  New  Haven,  1874-6,  and  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  lo 
member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1874.  nil  till  his  death.  His  writings  include  *Ele- 
Since  189s  he  has  been  dean- of  the  law  school  ments  of  Mechanical  Philosophy'  (1804)  ;  *A 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  He  has  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy'  ^1822)  ;  and 
published:  'Notes  of  Eionentary  Law'  (1876)  ;  many  contributions  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
'Elementary  Law'  {1882);  'Law  of  Patents*  'Encyclopjedia  Britannica.' 
(1890);  'Forensic  Oratory'  (1803);  'Elements  Rob'iohn,  William  Jamei  ('Casyi.  Flo- 
of  American  Jurisprudence'  (1900).  Bio»),    American    musician    and    composer:    b. 

Robinson,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  Craw-  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  2  Nov.  1843.  He  came  to 
ford  County,  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the  New  York  in  1857,  and  in  1S5&-60  was  first  boy 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  St  L.  and  the  Illinois  C.  soloist  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  He  aftei^ 
R.R.'s;  36  miles  southwest  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ward  went  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  was  or- 
It  was  settled  in  1842,  when  it  became  the  ganist  in  several  diurches.  and  also  conducted' 
county-seat;  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  opera  in  Havana  and  in  New  York.  He  oirgaiH 
1866,  and  as  a  city  in  1886, ,  It  is  the  trade  centre  ized  the  Palestrina  Choir  in  1886,  and  in  1889-91 
of  a  fruit  and  grain  growing  and  sheep  raising  was  musical  director  of  Wells  College,  Aurora, 
region,  and  contains  a  few  small  mills.  It  has  N.  Y.  His  compositions  include  cantatas,  over- 
two  honks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $75,000,  hires,  ayntphonies,  ohamber  music,  and  sacred- 
doing  business  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  annu-  music,  in  addition  to  the  operettas :  'Inferno' 
ally.  It  contains  a  public  high  school  founded  in  (1871)  ;  'Les  Tours  de  Mercure'  (1872)  ;  'Su- 
1885,  with  a  school  library  of  over  soo  volumes  lanne'  C1876)  ;  and  the  operas :  'Gulda'  (1879)  i 
(1903),  and  a  Carnegie  library.  The  city  gov-  and  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  (1882). 
emment  is  by  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  six ;  the  Robaart,  rBb'sSrt.  Amy.  a  character  in 
members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  two  Scott's  novel,  'Kenilworth.'  She  is  the  nn- 
years,  three  being  chosen  each  year.  Poo.(i900)  acknowledged  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
1,683;  {1910)  3.863.  G.  w.  Harper,  whom  she  follows  to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth 
Editor  of  the  Robinson  'Argus.*  during  the  queen's  visit;  hut  there  she  is  dis- 

Robmson  Crusoe,  a  world-famous  tale  by  owned,  and  is  returning  to  her  original  place  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  published  in  1719,  and  supposed  concealment,  when  she  meets  the  death  prepared 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  n>r  her  by  Richard  Varney. 
Alexander  Selkirk  (q.v.),  who  was  shipwrecked  Rob'son,  Stuart,  American  actor:  b.  An- 
and  lived  for  years  on  3  desert  island.  Crusoe,  napolis,  Md.,  4  March  1836;  d.  New  York  29 
an  Englishman,  goes  to  sea  in  his  youth,  is  cap-  April  1903.  His  father's  name  was  Charles 
tured  by  the  corsairs,  is  shipwrecked  and  washed  Stuart,  and  he  was  christened  Henry  Robson 
ishorc  on  an  uninhabited  island,  formerly  sup-  Stuart.  As  a  boy  he  acted  as  page  in  the  House 
posed  to  have  been  in  the  Pacific,  but  recently  of  Representatives  during  the  30th  and  31st  ■ 
satisfactorily  identified  with  Tabago  in  the  Congresses.  Adopting  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  narrative  consists  of  a  sion,  he  appeared  first  at  the  Baltimore  Museum 
careful  description  of  his  adventures  and  experi-  in  1852.  He  appeared  in  a  play  with  William  H. 
ences  during  the  28  years  of  his  exile.  The  first  Crane  in  1877  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 
voIanM  endeci  with  the  return  of  Crusoe  to  and  their  joint  success  led  to  a  la  years'  partner- 
England,   and    met   with   such   remarkable   sue-  ship,  during  which  time  they  produced  'Twelfth 
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Night."  'The  G>inedy  of  Errws.>  and  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  besides  other  come- 
lies  and  farces.  In  l88S  Branson  Howard  wrote 
[or  ihem  'The  Henrietta. '  which  was  alto  pixyed 
by  Robson  after  iheir  partnership  ended-  Plays 
in  which  he  appeared  as  an  independent  star 
were  *Is  Marriage  a  Failure?';  'She  Sloops  to 
Conquer';  'The  Meddler'  (1898I  by  Augustus 
Thomas;  'The  Juckhns>  (1900)  by  O pie  Read. 

Robticite,  an  explosive  patented  to"  Dr. 
Roth  in  1887.  It  consists  of  din  iirochf  or -ben- 
zene mixed  with  ammonium  nitrate,  and  must 
be  used  dry.  The  detonation  of  the  mixture  is 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  fulminate  of  mercury. 
Roburite  burns  cjuietly.  and  is  not  sensitive  to 
shock.  Its  most  successful  use  has  t>een  in  the 
mining  of  coal,  where  it  is  valuable  not  only  be- 
cause it  causes  little  dust,  but  also  because  it 
allows  of  blasting  the  coal  in  large  blocks. 

SobufU,    rS'boos't*,     Jacopo.     See     Tinto- 


Roc,  r&k,  a  mythicaJ  bird  of  . 
size,  supposed  to  tiave  been  able  to  perfonn  won- 
derful Feats  of  strength  and  ferocity.  The  most 
popular  accounts  of  the  roc  are  given  in  <The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, '  where  the  bird 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  fortunes  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor.  Sinbad  describes  the  roc  as 
white,  with  a  claw  as  large  as  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  and  with  a  beak  of  prodigious  size 
and  sharpness.  Its  egg,  he  declares  to  be  50 
paces  in  circumference,  about  150  feet.  Another 
writer  computes  that  the  egg  of  the  roc  is  equal 
to  150  hens'  eggs.  The  bird  is  described  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  'able  to  bear  an  elephant  away  in 
its  talons,*  and  •killing  the  moa,  which  it  bore 
to  iti  tMst  and  deetroycd  to  prrwde  food  for  its 
young.*  Se«,  in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' the  accounts  of  the  second  voyage, 
and  the  third  Calendar's  Story.  Attempts  haw 
been  made  to  identify  tbe  roc  with  the  So-called 
elephant-birds  of  Madagaacar  and  New  Zealand, 
bnt.it  is  asserted  by  naturalises  that  neither  th4a 
huge  bird  (which  is  not  a  bird  of  preyj  nor  the 
HarfiegomK,  the  largest  known  rapacion*  bird, 
conid  have  performed  the  feats  commonlr  attrib- 
uted tQ  the  roc.  'There  was  described  to  th« 
Ifarisian  Academy  of  Sciences  the  fossils  of  an 
enormous  bird  called  the  jEpyomii  and  two  of 
its  eggs,  fossil  remains  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered. {See  reports  for  first  quarter,  1831.) 
This  litlle-known  colossal  has  been  accepted  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  fabulous  roc, 

RocB,  rO'ka  Julio  A.,  Argentine  states- 
man: b.  Tucuman,  Argentina,  i  July  1843.  He 
was  trained  in  theParanimilhary  school,  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1S74  became  general.  In 
i8;8-«0  he  was  war  minister,  and  as  such  headed' 
in  person  the  expedition  which  subdued  the 
Patagonian  Indians.  From  13  Oct.  1880  to  iz 
Oct.  1886  he  was  president  of  the  republic.  It 
was  during  his  administration  that  the  serious 
Argentine  financial  crisis  occurred. 

RouifuMte,  rO  -  ka  -  foo  -  ar'CA,  Vindcntc, 
South  Ar — • — ■-   " -■'   "-  - 


He  was  educated  in  France  and  England,  and  in 
181Z  was  elected  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  Guay- 
aquil, but  his  opposition  to  the  policies  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  was  resented,  and  he  was  oUiged  to 
escape  to  France.     He   went  to  Lima,   and   to 


the  United  States  in  1S19,  «nd  in  1834  10  Mex- 
ico, where  he  becatnc  secretary  to  General 
Michdena.  He  acconipanicd  him  to  England, 
and  after  the  recognition  of  Mexico's  ind^end- 
ence  and  Michelena'i  return,  be  remained  in 
England  as  ckargt  <f  affaires.  In  1830  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  edited 
the  'Feni*  de  la  Libertad.'  He  went  to  Gui^a- 
quil  in  1833,  and  was  soon  after  elected  deputy 
to  congress  for  the  province  of  Picliincha,  but 
was  exiled  because  of  his  op(H>si<ion  to  the  ad- 
ministration. The  province  of  Guayaquil  then 
revolted  against  General  Flores  uid  proclaimed 
Rocafuerte  as  stmreme  chief.  He  was  defeated 
and  captnred  by  Flores,  but  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  soon  afterward  made,  co-operatian  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  republic  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Rocafuerte  served  as  president  iu 
>835-;9.  His  administation  was  one  0^  ability. 
He  introduced  many  reforms,  and  placed  the 
financial  affairs  o!  the  country  on  a  sound  basis. 
His  after  life  was  spent  in  various  diplomatic 
missions,  in  which  he  sustained  his  high  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman.  He  wrote:  'Ideas  neces- 
arias  i  todo  pueblo  i n depend! en te,  que  qtiiere 
ser  libre*  (tSao);  'Ensayo  sobre  tolerancia  re- 
legiosa  bait)  el  aspecto  politico  y  eomo  medro 
colonizaeion  y  de  progreso'  (1831);  etc. 

IbocaQle,  rO-kal-e'.     See  Rocqco. 

Roc'ambole,  a  ^Mcies  of  onion  [Ailimm 
sc«ro<ioprasum)  having  bulte  resembling  those 
of  the  garlic;  but  tlte  cloves  are  analler.  It  is 
ctiitivated  for  the  satttc  purposes,  «iid  is  cansid- 
ered  as  haviog  a  more  plicate  ffavor. 

Rodu  Pitta,  BdMutiu),  sA-bas-«-&'ftoo 
rdsh'A  pefta,  Brazilian  anthor:  fa.  B^ia, 
Brazil,  3  Ma)'  16601  d-  nc  tteere  3  Nov.  1738. 
He  was  a  leisurely  student,  and  the  xnthar  of 
some  commonplace  verse  anid  fiction.  He  i^ade 
very  elaborate  preparations  for  his  <Historia  da 
America  Portugaeza  desde  o  sen,  Descobrimento 
ate  o  AniK)  1724'  (1730),  which  won  for  him 
deserved  success  and  nuraerou&  honors.  The 
book  was  the  first  history  of  Brazil  in  any  true 
sense,  and  the  material  it  contained  has  proved 
of  much  value  to  subsequent  workers  .  in  that 
field. 

RochamlMau,  to- shad -bd,  J«ui  Baptist* 
Doaiatien  de  Vimenre,  Comtb  de,  French  mar' 
shall  b.  Vendfime  I  July  ipaj;  d.  There  10  May 
1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  governor  (rf  his  na- 
tive town  and  was  brought  up  for  the  church,  but 
at  [7  entered  the  army.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  ol  tbe  Austrian  Succession,  at- 
tained the  rank  of  c<^ael  and  in  1749  followed 
his  father  as  governor  of  Vendome.  During  the 
Seven  Years  war  he  did  excellent  service  in 
Minorca  (1756)  and  later  in  Germany,  winning 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1780  and  in  the  same  year  ■ 
was  despatched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6,000 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  American  forces  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  In  July  he  landed  in 
Rhode  Island  and,  intrenching  himself  at  New- 
port, held  his  position  till  June  of  the  following 
year,  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  campaign 
arranged  between  Rochambean  and  Washington, 
the  French  troops,  reinforced  by  some  3,000  men, 
marched  across  Connecticut  and  joined  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson,  whence  was 
begun  iJie  southward  march  for  Yorktown.  The 
city  was  invested  on  39  Se^itember  and  after  two 
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briUiast  assaidts  by  the  French  troops  and  tbe  'Pilot,'  and  editor-in-diief  iS^o-i^o;.  He  was 
dctert  oi  the  English  fleet  by  the  French  under  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy,  1904-7  and  at  Berne 
De  Grasae  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Cornwalli;  sui'  i<)07-&  He  published:  ^Songs  and  Satires' 
rendered,  Rochambeau's  services  to  the  AiHeri-  (1886);  'The  Story  ai  the  Filibusters'  (l8gi); 
ran  cause  were  enhanced  by  the  uUer  absence  oi  'Her  Majesty,  the  King'  (1898)  ;  'By-ways  of 
jealousy  or  self-assertion  on  his  part;  he  placed  War' ;  'Sorrows  of  Sap'ed'  (1904)  ;  etc 
himself  implicitly  under  Washington's  orders  'Rodie,  Rrgina  Maria  (Daiton),  Irish  nov- 
and  withm  his  own  army  maintained  the  siemcst  ^ist:  b.  sooth  of  IreUnd  ahouc  i;^;  d.  Water- 
disophne.  Congress  voted  its  thanks_  to  the  ford  17  May  1845.  She  attained  sudden  fame  in 
French  coratnander  for  his  valuable  services  and  ^^gg  by  the  publicaUon  oi  her  four-volume  story, 
presented  him  with  two  guns  taken  at  ^ork-  tchildrm  of  the  Abbey,'  nwch  in  the  fashion 
town.  Returning  to  France  mirSi  he  took  ^f  ^^  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  which  it  rivaled 
part  m  the  earl^r  events  of  the  French  Revo  u-  j„  popularity.  She  then  set  to  work  on  a  loog 
tion  and  after  bemg  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-  ^^^^  „f  ^j^Hg,  books_<The  Nocturnal  Visit' 
marshal  was  g.ven  m  1791,  coinmand  of  the  (jg^^)  <yj,^  Ti^dition  of  the  Castle'  (1824) ; 
Army  of  the  North  Regarding  w-tli  disfavor  ,ji,^  ^^„.^  ^1^,^^^,  ^,3  j  and  a  dozen  others, 
the  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  policy,  he  re-  •,  ,  -  ,  ™  „  ,  ,, 
signed  in  Jime  1792  and  soon  after  was  impris-  K«*e,  rosh,  Troilns  de  Mesgouat.  Mar- 
Oiied  at  Paris,  regaining  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  Q^'S  DE,  French  colonizer  in  America:  h. 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  17Q4.  In  iScki  Napoleon  "ance  16th  century;  d.  Brittany  after  1600.  In 
made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  A  '598  he  received  from  Hemy  IV,  letters-patent 
statue  of  Rochambeau  was  erected  at  Vend6me  creating  him  I letiten ant-general  rf  Canada  and 
in  i8ge,  and  a  replica  of  it  in  Lafayette  Square  aojwent  islands,  with  power  to  estabhsh  colowes 
Washington,  was  unveiled  with  much  ceremony  anywhere  in  North  Amcrita.  With  a  crew  drawn 
in  1902.  He  left  behind  him,  'Memoires  dii  largelT  from  French  prisoners,  he  set  sail  with 
Marecha!  de  Rochambeau'  (i^).  translated,  in  °^  Chodotd  of  Normandy  as  pilot  After  land- 
part,  into  English  (1838)  mg  *>  of  h»  force  on  Sable  Island,  be  expbrcd 
Rochdale,  roch'dal,  a  market-town  and  ^1^,„1*^  ^I^'*.^,"^  *iil^"'!i"^w 
parliamenury   borough   of   England,    in   Lanca-  tt^''''\^   hi'  i!n*«~=lf  f        ""    ^ 

spacious   and   venerable   slruclure  of   the    12th 

century   (restored  in    1837),  partly  in  the  late  Boche&wt,  Hmti,  ifl-rfi  r6sh-f6r  {Victor 

Norman  and  partly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  ^tMU,  MAagdis  de  Rochefoh-Luqay),  French 

with  a  square  embattled  to^ver,  several  windows  journalist  and  politician:  b.  Paris  31  Jan.  1831. 

of  rich  tracery,  and  some  very  ancient  monii-  He  became  known  as  tiie  author  of  successful 

ments.     Rochdale  is  a  place  of  considerable  an-  vaudevilles  and   farces  and  as  a  contributor  to 

tiquity,  and  had  a  Roman  station  in  its  vicinity.  Charkari,  Figaro,  and  other  Parisian  periodicals. 

Its  woolen  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  in-  wherein  his  political  reviews  were  marked  by  a 

troduced  by  the  Flemings   in  the   reign  of  Ed-  brilliancy   of   wit   and   audacity   of   attack   that 

ward  111.,  and  having  continued  to  flourish,  is  brought  upon  him  the  resentiment  of  the  govem- 

mentioned  as  famous  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabetfi,  ment.     His  assaults  on  Napoleon  IIL  led  the 

The    Rochdale    Co-operative    Store,    which    has  eroperor  to  demand  his  expulsion  from  the  staff 

about  12  branches  in  the  town,  was  the  first  so-  of  Figaro.    Rochefort  thereupon  (1868)  founded 

ciety  of  its  kind,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  a  weekly  of  his  owi^  'La  Lantcme,'  in  which  he 

other  co-operative  societies.  continued  hia  assaults  on  the  government   with 

Rochdale   Pioncera,  or  Rochdale  Sodcty  tw-rivaled  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  be- 

of  KqaitaWe  Piowera.    See  0«*ei.ATio».  neath  which  the  emperor^  and  his  mmisters  w™ 


tTT  ,  ,  ..  .  c  -  .  ■  .  helpless.  The  'Lanteme'  attained  a 
Rocba,  r6eh,  Al^inder,  Scottish  artist;  b.  circulation,  and  when  the  editor  was  forced  by 
Glaspow  17  Aug.  1863.,  He  began  lite  as,  an  repeated  sentences  of  the  courts  to  take  refuge 
ardi.t«t,  hot  turning  his  attentwn  to  painung,  ;„  Belgium,  he  continued  its  publication  in  a 
studied  at  Pf«,  Mid  '«  J»w  corresponding  spirit  all  the  more  acrimonious.  In  1869  he  was 
mentbtr,  of  the  Munich  Secession.  He  has  ^^^^^^  f^  ,he  Coi^s  Legislatif.  and  established 
painted  m  landscapes  and  genre,  and  among  his  (^e  'Marseillaise>  with  the  professed  object  of 
PKn»*s  «"=:  'J*'^tT=t«Z  w'j^\«''T'*?  off  »  combating  the  Second  Empire.  In  January 
gold  medal  at  Munich  m  1889;  'Fishers'  (1891)  ,870  h^  ^^s  imprisoned  for  Inciting  to  insurrec- 
bought  by  the  Berlin  Gallery;  < Und scape  '  ,;„„.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  became 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  Dresden  (1897):  a  member  of  the  government  of  national  de- 
■Prue'  {1902),  bought  by  the  Munich  Gallery,  fense,  but  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
He  also  executed  the  frescoes  in  the  Banqueting  sen-ative  tendencies  of  that  body  and  strongly 
Hall.  Glasgow  Municipl  Building,  1900.  He  i«.ii„e(|  to  the  radical  element  that  afterward 
has  published  'Finish  in  Art'  (TraosactioDs  of  brought  forth  the  commune.  In  May  1871 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  Rochefort  fled  from  Paris,  but  was  captured  and 
of  Art,  1S89).  sentenced  by  a  court-ma ttial  to  deportation.  In 
Rocha^  Jamea  Jcfirej,  American  author  1873  he  was  transported  to  New  Caledonia,  but 
and  editor:  b.  Moontmellick,  Queen's  County,  escaped  in  the  following  year,  lived  in  Belgium 
Irchno,  31  May  JB47:  d.  Berne,  Switzerland,  j  and  Switzerland,  and  renewed  the  publication 
April  MoB.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Dun-  of  the 'Lanterne,'  In  1880  he  retwrtied  to  Paris 
Stan's  College,  Charlottotown,  P.E.I.  In  i88j-  and  founded  the  'Intransigeant,'  a  periodical  of 
90  he    was    assistant    editor    of    tbe    Boston  virulent  {protest    He  was  deputy  in  1S85-6,  be> 
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came  an  ardent  supporter  of  Boulanger,  and  in  applied  because  such  rocks  in  a  valley  bottom, 

i8^  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  escaped  when  seen  from  above,  have  a  seeming  rcsem- 

10    England.     He    returned    under   amnesty   in  blance  to  the  rounded  backs  of  sheep  lying  dovm. 

1895,  and   attracted   public   attention   as   one   of  Rochester,    ruch'£s-ter,    John    WUmot,    3D 

the  most  violent  opponents  of  Captam  Dreyfus  £^^  op_  English  poet  and  courtier :  b.  Ditchley, 

(q.v.)    in  that  celebrated  affair.      He  published  Oxfordshire,  10  April  1647;  d.  Woodstock  Park, 

<Les  Aventures  de  ma  Vie'  (1896).  Oxfordshire,  26  July  1680.    On  his  father's  death 

Rochefort,  or  Rochefort-sur-Mer,   France,  in   1658  he   succeeded  to  his   titles  and   estates, 

chief   city  of  an   arrondissement  of  the  depart-  the  latter  of  which  he  soon  dissipated.     Having 

ment  of  Qiarenle  Inferieure.     It  is  notable  for  studied  at  Oxford,  he  served  with  credit  in  the 

its  naval  and  army  institutions,  and  its  well-  fleet   under    Lord   Sandwich   at  the  attack  on 

built  public  works.    It  has  two  harbors  —  mill-  Dutch  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Bei^en,  but  sub- 

tary  and  commercial.     Napoleon  purposed   em-  sequently  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation,  and  be- 

barking  for  America  from  this  point,  but  his  came  the  personal  friend  and  favorite  of  Charles 

plans   were   frustrated.     The  manufactures  in-  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  and  shared 

dude  tiles,  beer,  candles,  artificial  flowers,  naval  many  of  his  exploits.  He  frequently  fell  into  dis- 

clolhing.     There   are   also   various   metal   foun-  grace  at  court,  though  his  pardon  was  not  long 


dries,  etc.  in  forthcoming.    His  constitution  at  length  gave 

Rochefoucauld,     rosh  -  foo  -  ko,    Fransois,  wa^.  and  at  30  he  was  visited  with  all  the  de- 

Dl-c  de  la.     See  La  Rochefoucauld.  bil'ty  of  old  age.    He  lingered  for  some  time  in 

Rochegrowe,  Georges,  zhorzh  r5sh-gr6s,  this  condition,  and  died,  after  sending  for  Bishop 

French  painter;  b.  Verfailfes  1859.     He  studied  Burnet   and   professmg  great  penitence   for   his 

at    Paris?  and   developed    under   Lefebvre   and  misspent  life.    The  volume  of  obscure  verse  pnr- 

Boulanger  a  powerful  naturalistic  style  with  an  P"^t'"8  *■>  ''«  liis  contains  much  that  is  spurious. 

almost    startling   brilliancy    of    technique.      His  »<■■  "^s  no  loiter   and   rather  worse,  than   the 

tendency   to   the   brutal   side   of  tragedy  in   his  '^'=  *"»"«  °J  ^is   day;   hu     the  edition  of  his 

choice   of   subjects    is,   however,   frequently   re-  P^^^"^  brought  out  by  h.s   friends  in   1691  con- 

TOlUng,   and   his   pictures   too   frequently   swim  tains  such  exquisite  lyrics  as  entitle  him  to  rank 

in   blood.      Among   the   best   known   and   most  "    **•«    ^st    song   writer    between    Carew    and 

characteristic   are:    'The    Death   of   Geta,    Sin-  Bun's.    He  wrote  the  famous  epigram  oti  Charles 

peror  of  Rome,>  and  'The  Fall  of  Babylon.'  "eveVdid  a^Ue  o"ne "            ^ 

Rochejacquelein,  rosh-zhak-iih,  Henri  de  „    .              .,,_'.,. 


RocheUe,  rd-shel',  111.. city  in  Ogle  County; 


'  1831. 


on.  branches  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  '&  Hrving'^goW  in^e  to  Gr  nvi  U^  Cou  my  nT 
Qutncy  railroad:  about  70  miles  west  of  Chi-  ^e  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
«go,  and  ISO  miles  north  of  Springfield.  It  is  ^^^^^  f„,  q^^,^  bounty  in  1775.  in  1776  was 
the.  commercial,  and.  trade  centre  of  a  fertile  ^  member  of  the  first  provincial  convention  in 
agricultural  region,  in  which  stock-raising  is  an  jj^^h  Carolina,  and  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
imporunt  industry.  1  he  manufacturing  interest  ^^^^^  ^  j  J  commissalr- general  of  mili- 
are  connected  with  farm  products.  It  has  a  high  tafy  and  other  stores.  He  soon  afterward  re- 
school,  public  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  ^j  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  ^1^^,^^  ,„  ,^^  N^„^  Carolina 
library.     Pop.   (1910)2,731  legislature.    In  1783  he  established  various  man- 

Rocbelle,    La,    la     ro-shil,    France,    chief  ufacturing  enterprises  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 

town  of  the  Charcnte- Inferieure,  a  fine  port  and  in   Maryland   became   a   member   of  the  assem- 

strongly   fortified.     It  carries  on  a  trade,  the  biy,  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  a  presidential 

value   of   whose   imports   amounted   m    1899  to  elector.     Independently  and  in  association   with 

almost   $13,000,000;    its    experts    to   more    than  others,  he  purchased  tracts  of  land  in  western 

?S-000,ooo.      RocheUe   played   an   important   role  New  York,  including  (1802)  one  of  lOO  acres  in 

in   the   Reformation   period,   resisting  many  as-  Falls  Town.     He  removed  (iSio)  to  Livingston 

saults.  but  was  finally  forced  by  famine  to  sue-  County,  near  Dansville,  and  (1815)  to  Bloom- 

cumb  (1628).  field.  Ontario  County.     In  April   1818  he  went 

RocheUe  Salt,  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  a  to  Falls  Town,  which  had  been  named  Rocbestcr 

white  crystalline  substance,  discovered  by  Seig-  in  his  honor ;  and  in  iSzt-a  was  the  first  repre- 

nette,   an   apothecary   of   RocheUe,    France      It  sentative  of  Monroe  County  in  the  Stale  legi»- 

has  a  mildly  saline  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  lafure.    Consult  Rochester.  'Early  History  of  the 

is  much  used  as  a  laxative,  especially  in  seidlitz  Rochester  Family  in  America'    (1882). 

powders.  RtKhester,    England,    in    the    county    of 

Roches      Houtonnies,     rush      moo-t6-n&',  Kent,   a   river   port   on    the   Medway,   29   miles 

bosses  of  rock  smoothed  and  rounded  by  glacial  southeast  of  London.     Its   ancient  castle   (llth 

action.     Such   protuberances  occur  as   scattered  century)   on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river, 

knobs  and  undulating  surfaces  in  former  glacial  commands  the  view   of  a  vast   expanse   of  the 

areas.    Those  Httle  acted  on  by  the  weather  gen-  surrounding  country.     The  great  tower  of  this 

erally   show   the   characteristic   glacial   scratches  ruined  castle   is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

and   groovings.      Some   are   smoothed   and   pol-  Norman     architecture    extant.      The    cathedral 

ishcd    all    over,    and    have    the    appearance    of  founded  by   Saint  Augustine  in  604   presents  a 

whales'  or  dojphins'  backs ;  others  are  smoothed  mixed  style,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 

only  on  the  side  which  faces  the  direction  from  and    parts    were    added    and    remodeled    sitbse- 

which  the  glaciating  agent  flowed  ;  the  other  side,  quently  at  variou,=  epochs.    There  are  many  mon- 

protected  from  abrasion,  being  left  in  its  rough  uments  of  great  antiquity.    Of  secular  buildings, 

impolished  condition.     The  name  ia  fancifully  the   town    hall,   exchange,   municipal   build^^ 
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lucrative  oyster  fishing.    The  town  was  founded  the  city  are  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Genesee.  The 

by   Ethelbert     The  castle   was  built  by  Henry  city    lies    on    a    plateau,    263    feet    above    l.ake 

III.     Henry  VIII.  visited  Rochester,  accoinpa-  Ontario,    and    is   built   on    both    sides    of    the 

nted  by  Charles  V.,  and  Elizabeth  spent  five  days  river. 

there    in    I573-      Dickens    introduces    Rochester  The  Genesee  River. —  Midway  through  Roch- 

into  'Pickwick,'   'Edwin  Drood,'  and  others  of  ester  runs  the  Genesee,  which  is  spanned  by  10 

his  novds.  bridges  within  the  city  limits,  the  middle  one  of 

Rochester,     Minn.,    city,    county-seat    of  which,  built   of    stone,    is    enclosed    by   stores 

Olmsted  County;  on  the  Zumbro  River,  and  on  '>■>  ^fb  sides,  but  the  others,  of  iron  construe- 

the  Chicago  &  N.  and  the  Chicago  and  G.  W.  ^"^  ""  stone  piers,  are  open,  affordmg  beautiful 

R.R.'s;  about  92  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul  and  diversified  views   of  the  river,   particularly 

and  45  miles  west  of  Winona.     It  was  settled  in  "o™   the   northernmost  bridge,  whence  can  be 

1854  by  James  Bucklin  and  Mr.  Proudfoot,  and  seen  a  winding  gorge  nearly  200  feet  de^.    The 

incorporated  as   a  city  in   1858.     The  city   was  s'^es    of   this   display    several    distinct   geolog- 

visited  by  a  cyclone  in  1B83,   which  caused  the  "cal  strata,  showing  the  gradual  formation  of  the 

death   of   27   persons   and   the   loss   of   a   large  <^"h,   the  red  Medina  sandstone  being  plainly 

amount  of  property.     It  is  in  a  prodUetiTe  agri-  visible   as   it   rises    from    the   water's    edge    for 

cultural  region,  in  which  wheat  is  one  of  the  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  precipice,  wlien 

principal  crops.     Considerable  attention  is  given  "    8'v"    place    to    successive    layers    of    green 

to  stock-raising.    The  chief  manufaauring  estab-  shale,   iimcsloue,   hematite   iron   ore,   green   and 

lishments  are   flour  and   grist  mills,  a   foundry,  purple  shale,  and  finally  a  topmost  crust  of  lime- 

and  machine  shops.     There  are  large  grain  ele-  stone,  all  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  Age. 

vators  and  stock  yards.    The  principal  buildings  At  the   ppmt   referred   lo   are   the   lower   falls, 

are  the  court-house,  municipal  building.  Masonic  about   80   feet   high,   a   curtain   of   water   more 

Temple,    Odd    Fellows'    building,    opera    house,  beautiful,  though  less  imposing,  than  the  pnnci- 

Saiut   Mary's   Hospital,   a  number  of  churches,  pai    cataract,    two    miles    farther   back,    in    the 

and  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis,  'centre   of  the  city,   from  which,  with  its  sheer 

The  educational  institutions  are  the  high  school,  °'^"'*.'  °^„^   "^*'   ^am   Patch  jumped   to  his 

public    and    parish    elementary    schools,    private  death  m  182Q. 

commercial  schools,  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  J«e  £"«  Canai,— Crossing  the  city  from 
Academy  (R.  C),  founded  in  1877,  and  four  west  to  east  is  the  Erie  Canal,  completed  in 
libraries.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined  cap-  i«2S,  which  spans  the  river  by  means  of  an 
ital  of  $200,000;  and  the  annual  business  amounts  aqueduct  of  pleasing  proportions,  built  of  Lock- 
to  $1,500,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  port  limestone  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  Thiscanal, 
mayor,  alder nian-at-large,  and  a  council  of  six  the  surface  of  which  at  this  point  is  506  feet 
members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  by  popular  above  tide-water,  was,  for  many  years  after  its 


vote  eacn  year.     Pop.   (igro)   7344.  construction,   the   great   highway   of 

A.   W.  Blakely,  through  the  State,  carrying  to  the  eastern  sea- 

Edilor   ^Post  and  Record.^  board  the  cereal  products  not  only  of  this   re- 

Rochet.,,  N.  H.,  city  in  S,™«ord  Courly;  Ch.'.S,  °'.  *d,\TJte,S.  »  iStok? 

oj  th.  (ichyo  ..d  Salmon  Fall.  rive,,,  and  on  Cvf  J  y',',"'  S™  of  U.va  SdTatgly  ."   . 

tour  radroads,  a  I  operated  by  the   Boston  &  ,■  ,„   „r  ,„o;„   ;..    r„„„,: ?„  ' " 

Maine  tailroad;  about  30  mile,  east  by  north  of  ™''"  ri.,ii  if;^-i™J       .     Ivh  f,      ,^    .f 

Concord,  and  35  mile,  northea.t  of  Manche.ter.  gP'»P™«»l  by  ra.lroad.,  of  wh.ch  11  enter  the 

Lj'w^'™w'.f.''f„^'f;'™''.°„';S°.f"  >ori..-Th,    Roehcle,     Park    Commi.iion 

tered  as  a  city  in  i8g,     Iiu  the  cotomercid  and  ^^^  „  judiciou.ly  by  tlie  aid  of  the  beat  land- 

S?  „,      ,h    I-  (       „  is  rw  ..?it,K.h™„,^  "'P'  architect,  and  iur.erymen,  taking  advan- 

Lounty ;  the  chiet  manutacturina  establishmenis  ,_   '  ,c  ,l         ir   _  i  _j     .t  ..  t.  -     .. 

an  sho;  factori.,,  which  have  i.oo  employee.;  2f?  f'  %'■>"'"«  '"da  that  were  obtainable, 

voolen  mill.,  400  employee. ;  brick  »oi!k,,bo;  l"""  feV.    V-5    K        ■"">="■••"  'tf^'r 

rnoXt^S^nd'^iJSSmiroa   Thi^"nt«fi»»f,-^"'''"   '!   •"»""  ^•-'^'^ •^- 

rIn.T    n„hliV  h„ilHi,.»c   .r-  thp  f^iffnev  TTom.  fnr  mBJU  ail  0W>  aCrCS  OI    p 


the    Aged,   the    13   chuich    building,. 


_are    four    well- 
»:hooh.    The  educatio 

Khool,  public  and  pari.h  .chool,.  private  coii-  "o"!"^!"""".  !■"?  !"«  n.uncmann  -  oeaioe.  a 

merdal  .chool,,  and  a  public  library     The  three  »""'."P»I  ""P  "l  '<-  contagious  di.e,.e.  and 

bank,  have  a  cimbined  capital  of  $.50,000.    The  *!  i",'™  ,^&.        .     hi  ft' .         ,    " 

government  i.  ve.ted  in  a  mayor  airf  a  councU  'l'  T^T.     .P'fc  "'"u'l ''"'u ''W"'  "? 

Sf  18  member..     The  membef,  of  the  council  t,     n.h.S   the    Whitcomb,    the   Bristol,   and 

S  tol  'fiofonSa"-  '"*  *«=^  •""  wbich°'arg;;a"y'  ;n"T„aS""oriegSSS 

ir^SL-?'^-  .  *^™   - -" -"a  '-'i''""   "aJioS 

Rochester,    N.    Y.,    city    and    county-seat  papers  are  published  here—the  Democrat  and 

of  Monroe  County,  on  the  Genesee  River  and  Chronicle,  tlie  Herald,  the  Union  and  Adver- 
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titer,  the  Pott  Express,  the   Timdt,  and    the  o(  41,000  vdumes.    There  arc  also  the  Rodies- 

Abend  Ptuf— betides  a  lar^e  nun^r  E44>earu^  ter  TheolbgicaJ   SaniTarj,   of  the   Baptist  de< 

less  frequently.    Of  the  social  dubs  the  princi-  nomination,  founded  in  the  same  year,  widi  a 

pal  are  the  Genesee  Valley,  the  Rochester,  the  present  faculty  of  11,  over   100  studtxUi,  and 

Eureka, the  Rodiester  Whist,  and  the  Columbia  32,000  books;  Saint  Bernard's  (Roman  Catholic) 

Rifle;    of   literary   clubs   the    leading   ones    are  Theological      Seminary,      occupying     capadoua 

the  Pundit,  the  Fortnightly,  and  the  Wednesday  grounds  north  of  the  city,  started  in  iBm.  hav- 

Morning.  jng  now  13  profewors,  145  students,  and  15,000 

Manufactures, —  Rochester  was  built  up  by  volumes,  and  the  Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran 
the  milling  industry;  the  quality  and  amount  of  College,  chartered  in  i^,  having  at  present 
whea.t  grown  in  the  valley  during  the  early  days  live  professors  and  about  50  students.  The  pub- 
made  a  demand  for  flouring- mi  Us,  which  was  lie  school  system,  under  the  control  of  a  boari] 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  high  falls,  of  education,  of  five  members,  is  among  the  beat 
so  that  those  structures  sprang  up  rapidly  on  in  the  country;  it  maintains  34  buiidiiigs,  with 
both  banks  of  liie  river  and  became  so  numerous  as  many  principals ;  during  1903  there  were  606 
that  the  place  was  long  known  as  "the  fiour  teachers,  with  36,325  registered  pupils;  the  East 
city"  and  its  preeminence  in  this  respect  was  Side  high  school  was  lately  completed  at  a 
recognized  throughout  the  country.  The  devel-  total  cost  of  $322,000;  the  expenditures  of  the 
CHiment  of  the  enormous  wheat-fields  of  the  board  are  mote  than  ?76S,ooo.  There  are  also. 
West  caused  a  decline  in  this  business,  so  that  18  parochial  schools  and  many  private  ones, 
its  relative  position  was  taken  by  the  nursery  including  three  academies  —  two  of  them  for 
industry;  this  was  started  here  in  1838,  after  girls,  one  for  boys  —  and  one  large  institution 
which  it  increased  so  that  in  ig04  there  were  (or  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  The  only 
more  than  30  firms  engaged  in  the  business ;  free  public  library  is  the  Reynolds,  with  52,000 
besides  the  nurseries  there  are  several  largE  volumes,  mainly  books  for  reference  and  con- 
seed-houses,   Rochester  being  the   foremost  city  sullation. 

in  the  world  in  this  regard ;  the  first  trees  sent  Ckurchft  and  Charities. —  There  are  over  100 

to  California  went  from  here  in  1849.    Roctiea-  churches  in  Rochester.    The  first  congregation 

ter  is  the  home  of  the  camera,  and  practically  (Presbyterian)  was  formed  in  1815;  the  Roman 

all  of  the  film  cameras  that  are  made  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Rochester  was  created  in 

world  are  manufactured  here,  as  well  ai  die  r868.    Of   the  seven  cemeteries   the  oldest   is 

great  majority  of  plate  cameras;  in  other  pho-  Mount  Hope,   opened   in   1838,   remarkable    for 

tographic  apparatus,  in  optical  instroments,  and  its  natural  beauty,  owing  to  the  undulations  of 

in  fruit  canning  it  also  leads  all  other  places  the  ground  in  every  direction.    There  are  five 

on  the  globe.    Althavigh  Rochester  is  only  the  orphan    asylums,    three    of    which    are    under 

34th  city  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  popu-  Catholic  control,   one   under  Jewish.    In   1823 

latioN,  it  is  the  lirst  in  many  things ;  it  lanka  the  Female  Charitable   Society  was  organized, 

third  as  to  clothing,  with  an  annual  output  of  from  which  hai'e  risen  the  kindred  institutions 

$10,000,000,  and  fourth  as  to  boots  and  shoes,  of  to-d^,  including,  besides  the  hospitals  and 

with  a  production  of  ^^ooa^ooo;  its  total  manu-  asylums,  the  Industrial  School: — not  to  be  con- 

factare  exceeds  $^/)oo,ooo  annaally,  with  over  founded    with   the    State    Industrial    School,   a 

$50,000,000   invested   in   that  and  the   wholesale  large  establishment  for  the  reformation  of  young 

trades.    The  receipts  at  the  post-ofiice  for  a  year  criminals  —  the   Home   for   the    Friendless,   the 

are     $625,000;      640,000     tons     of     bitnminoas  Humane  Society,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 

coal  and  over  36D/xm  tons  of  anthracite  are  con-  Society  for  the  Orpnization  of  Charity,  anfl  a 

Bumed  and  shipped  from  here  aratually.  host  of  other  associations  for  relieving  distress. 

Banking  and  Commfrcf. —  In  the  promotion  the    most   of  which    are    cotmected,    more    or 

of  trade  and  in  the  inducement  of  outside  manu-  less  directly,  with  the  various  diurehes, 
facturers   to   locate   in   Rochester   an   important  Public  Service— In    1873   the   Holly   system 

factor  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized  of  waterworks  was  introdneed  for  fire  protec- 

in  June  1B88,  which  now  has  a  membership  of  tion.     In  the  same  year  pipes  were  laid  to  Hem- 

389.     For    providing    the    money    necessary    to  lock  Lake,   28  miles  away,   by  which  water   is 

carry  on  the  business  above  indicated  there  are  obtained  for  drinking  and  other  purposes  that 

eight   banks   and   five   trust   companies,   with   a  is  unsurpassed,  possibly  unequaled,  in  its  purity 

combined  capital  of  $3,023^00,  besides  tour  sav-  by  any  other  city  in  the  United  States ;  22,000,000 

ings  banks,  the  total  resources  of  all  these  in-  pdlons  arc  delivered  daily;  there  are  within  the 

stitnlions    being    $103,124,410.73;     the    amount  city  limits  2go  miles  of  distributing  mains,  with 

passing  throngh  the  clearing-house  in  rgog  was  .300  laihs  of  subsidiary  pipe,  and  3,050  hydrahts; 

$194,385,300.     For   i9ro  the  assessed   valuation  the  total  cost  of  the  works  was  over  $7,s<».ooa 

of  real  estate  was  nearly  $r6s.50o,ooo  (75  per  The  street  cleaning  is  done  by  water-cartSj  in- 

cent  of  actual  vahie),  the  tax  rate  $1.93,  and  the  stead  of  by  the  unsanitary  means  of  dust-raising 

net  public  debt  $12,742,267.  brooms.     It   is   probably   owing,   partly,   to   the 

Education. —  The   Rochester  Athcmeum  and  agencies  just  described  that  Rochester  is  one 

Mechanic*'  Institute  —  generally  known  ^  the  of  the  most  healthful  cities  of  the  Union,  the 

latter  part  of  its  title  —  was  founded  in  1885  annual  death  rate  during  five  years  averaging 

as  a  free  drawing-school  and  ha*  so  expanded  13  to  the   r,ooo.    The  police  force  consists  of 

that  it  now  gives   instruction   in   practical   arts  193  uniformed  men ;  (he  fire  department  has  3or 

and   sciences   to   about   4.000  pupib   and   ranks  men,  with  is  steamers  and  hose-carts,  frve  truck 

fourth    among   the    technical    trade    schools    of  companies,    two    chemical    engines,    one    water 

the    country.     The     University    of     Rochester,  tower,  three   separate  hose  ccimpanies,  and   one 

founded  in  1850  and  located  in  beautiful  grounds  protective.     The  meteorological   records   of   the 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  has  a  faculty  of  past  33  years  show  that  the  mean  amtoal  tetn- 

23  instructors,  with  264  students,  and  a  library  perature    was   47.3,   the   mean   niaxiiiHiiii   554 
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the  mewi  ininuntin  394  the  mbscrfnte  mmxiiimin  impaUtioti   in    iSao  mi   1,502;    (l&s)    SI7S; 

9ft  the  ibsolnte  miaunuin  14  below  zero,  the  (1834)   13,253;    (1880)  89^3;   (i^)    133,896; 

tnemn  annual  precipiutk>n  34.5  indies,  the  >vet-  {1900)  lei&B;  (1910)  218,149.    ThU  shows  sm 

age  nundier  of  dear  days  umually  83,  parttr  increase  between  1890  and  1900  o{  31  per  cent, 

cjoudy  136,  cloudy  156.  and  between  1900  and  1910  of  34  per  cent 

Rochester  has  always  been  free  fixmi  over-  Bibliography.— Bnadon,    'Notable    Mm   xA 

Whehninp  calamines.     The  worst  two  diwstera,  Rodiestcr      and     Vicmity>       (1903);      Ward, 

^*°'^^'  i™..')*  ,'"*"'7.  "n  neither  ai  which  'Churches  of  Rochester*   (1871);  Peck,  <Land- 

ww  a  single  life. tost,  were  the  great  flood  of  marks   of  Monroe   County'     (1895);    Parsons, 

17  March   1865.   when  mneh  of  the  city  was  (History    of    Rochester    Presbytery'     (1880); 

umkr  water  for  two  d^,  doit^  a  million  dol-  Mathews,  'Fire  Service  of  Rochester'   (i888>; 

™  ^V\°i  "^^1  ""^  *"  '"  °^  ^/*u-  P»^''"j  'Rochester,  a  Story  Historical*   (1884); 

1904.  whu±  deva^ted  a  lanre  portion  of  the  Pedc.  ^History  of  Rochester>  ( 1884)  ;  O'Reilly 

l^^^ij't^    "^   """".^^    ?     '?',"*  *Sketcheiof  Rochester*  (1838);  Peck,  'Histo^ 

^^^^  ^^V^  ^.^  well-eqmpprf  elec-  „t  the  Police  Department  of  Rodiester*  (1903); 

E^-j  ^  "^^  system,  with  103  miles  of  track.  Unioti  and  Advirtistr  Year  Book  (18S8-1903)  ; 

wiSln^L^"^'.^-  '""tS  Mrronndmg  vil-  Annual  Reports  of  the  Rochester  Cham^  of 

Uges  in  every  direction.    There  are  two  tele-  Commerce  (1888-1903). 
^otie   systems   in   the  city,   one  owned   by  a  ^''  WnjjAu  F   Pftv 

foreign  corporation,   the  other  a   home  enter-  a  ,1.  ,    t  <tl     iT.         t  d    l    .  '  . 

prise,  which,  though  new,  is  very  successful.  '^•'*'"^  "'  ^*'  /^wforv  of  RochesUr.' 

Hittory. —  In  1789  a  saw-mitl  and  a  grist-mtll  Rochester,  Pa.,  borough  in  Beaver  County; 
were  bailt  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  by  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers, 
Ebeneier  Allan  —  commonly  called  "Indian  and  on  the  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
Allan,*  from  his  life-long  association  with  the  road ;  about  35  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburg.  It 
savages  — who  received,  as  compensation  for  is  connected  by  electric  lines  with  Beaver, 
the  work,  from  Phelps  and  Gorham.  the  owners  Beaver  Falls,  New  Brighton,  and  other  nearby 
of  the  land,  100  acres  surrounding  those  pioneer  places.  A  bridge  across  Beaver  River  connects 
jtroetures.  Though  no  settlement  was  made  at  the  borough  with  Bridgewater.  Also  one  across 
the  time,  that  tract  became  the  nucleus  of  me  (U-  ohin  mnnpru  ihp  tnwn  i^ith  Vnn.^«      if  ■. 

Aamrf   Rochester,  Col    William   Fitthugh    and  deposits  oi  fire-clay  and  building,3to«e  quarries. 

^  'aJS"    S^^'I^LrL  dSi^cli  w^;  ^Zft  '^^''^'^  manuiacii^es  are  flour.  li^beHrick 

^  thrvid'^UtTeVxTl  TyeaT  ."butt  g^  "-'  '-"^  products,  mining tocl«,,  struc 

house    was   erected    in    what    ^^-as    then    called  ^^'Tv?^  "^  *?l' 'T'"'^    The  prme.pa^ 

Rochester,  after   the   first-named  proprietor,  till  K^l^f""^''^?  are  the  churches,  schools.  Md 

1812,  when  a  log  cabin  was  built  oS  the  spot  »"»"«:  Temple.    Pop.  (1910)  5*03. 
that  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the   Four  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  founded 

Comers.     Other  residences  soon  went  up,  in  one  at  Rochester  in   1850  ^  the  New  York  Baptist 

of  which  the  first  while  child  was  bom,  2  Dec.  Union  for  Ministerial  Education.     As  early  as 

1814.    Settlers  from  the  New  England  States  1847  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Madison 

came  pouring  in  and  when  the  first  census  was  (now    Colgate)    University    from    Hamilton    to 

taken   in   December   1815,   the  population   was  Rochester,  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  B^tists 

shown  to  be  331.  of  Hamilton  and  legal  obstacles  were  found,  so 

In    1817   it  was   incorporated   as  a   village,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.     The  University 

under  the  name  of  Roches tervi lie,  but  in   1823  of  Rochester  (q.v.)  was  established  at  the  same 

the  title  was  changed  to  Rochester.    In  1833  the  time  by  the  BaptisU,  and  for  a  time  the  two"  in- 

size  of  the  village  was  augmented  by  taking  in  stitutions  occupied  tne  same  buildings,  but  there 

a  part  of  the  town  of  Brighton,  on  tlie  east  has  never  been  any  organic  connection  between 

side  of  the  river,  and  subsequent  additions  bave  the  universi^  and  the  seminary,  the  latter  being 

so   increased   the  area   that  it   now    embraces  essentially  a  professional  school.     The  regular 

11,365  acres,  with  335  miles  of  open  streets,  126  course  is  three  years;  instruction  is  given  in  the 

miles  of  which  are  improved,  with  330  miles  of  departments    of   Hebrew    language    and    litera- 

sewers.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834  ture  (Old  Testament),  theology,  church  history, 

the  first  mayor  being  Jonathan  Child.     Roches-  New  Testament,  bomiletics  and  pastoral   theol- 

ter   was  the  birthplace  of  modem  Spiritualism,  ogy,  elocution,  English  Bible,  and  Christian  eth- 

the  famous  Fox  sisters  having  given  here,  in  ics.    Graduation  from  college  or  preparation  in 

1S49,  the  first  manifestations  of  mysterious  rap-  Greek  suifident  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Tes- 

pings,    which    speedily    became   known    as    the  tament  is  required  for  admission;  formerly  there 

'Rochester  Knockin^s.*  was  an  English   course  for  those   who  had   no 

During  slavery  times  Rochester  was  one  of  classical  framing;  this  was  abandoned  in  i889-9a 

the  centres  of  the  Abolition  movement  and  one  in  1S52  a  German  department  was. organized; 

of  the  principal  stations  of  the  ^ndergroucid  the  course  is  literary  as  wdl  as  theological,  and 

railroad."    It  was  the  home  of  Frederick  Doug-  covers  six  years.     The  seminary   was  at  first 

Uss,  the  celebrated  negro  orator,  and  was  the  without  endowment,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years 

place   in  which   William   H.   Seward    (q.v.),   in  had  only  $75.ooo;  In  1910  the  productive  funds 

1858,  uttered,  in  a  public  address,  his  memorable  amounted  to  $i,£9i.ooo.     The  Rbrary  is  one  of 

phrase  in  speaking  of  the  struggle  between  free-  valuCj^  including  the  whole  collection  o£  Neander. 

dom   and    slavery   as   an   "irrepressible   conflict  the    German   church    historian,   and   numbering 

between  opposing  and  enduring  forces."  37.500  volumes.    The  total  number  of  students 

PoP^tton.—  ln   1900,   Rochester  ranked  24  induding  tlie   German  department  was  167  in 

is  Ae  list  <rf  cities  in  the  United  Sutes.    The  1910. 
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S«cIieBter,  Univcraity  oL  See  UNUfBesiry  machincB!  were  allied  on  a  large  scale  inNvw 
OF  Rochester.  'i  York  ci^  ior  outside  excavaiicw  at  a  ttmnel 
Rocfa'et,  the  name  grnin  a  lav^n  or  )«ce  under  43d  street  and  miler  Hetl  Gat«,  and  alto 
garment,  somewhat  like  thesurpiiee  in  shape,  but  »"  the  hatd.ore  mines  of  L»ke  Superior.  ■ 
with  close-fitting  sleeves,  worn  by  bi3hop^  ab-  As  soon  as  the  rock  driH  attained  a  ruson- 
bots,  prelates,  and  other  ectiesiastical  dignitaries,  able  state  of  perfection,  its  improvement  was 
HBchette,  D6sir6  Raoul,  da-ze-ra  rS-ool  «nij'«d'«teiy  manifested  to  the  rworld  at  large. 
r6-ah«,  French  archseolopst:  b.  Saint-Ar-  It  ^  ?ft«>  been,  called  the  adv^e  agww  of 
mand,  France,  9  March  ly^;  d.  Paris.  France.  '=!''''"''^"V^f  1,"  .r^""^'!  ^  ""J^^^ 
4  lulv  i8-^  He  was  educalid  at  Bot np^i  re  *='"""  '"  ^^^  '"'^^  **""  ""^  "**'■  "nw^anical 
Us  to^aris"i'„"lft,'fnXs,^kme"S  stint  'Z'^'T.''^  I^^'  ■?'"  ^'L"°^T  "*"rK 
professor  t.  G.i.ot.  whom  he  afterward  .^-  T.^^t^^^Z^lH'^ ^''^^^'^ 
%^^^JVt  ^"  °  (  ^  ■%*  «'<^.  Sofbo""e.  ^dered  easy.  Its  inflMoce  on  wifling,  quarry- 
In  18^  he.  became  professor  of  archjeo  ogy  at  .;„  railroading  and  «a«i«ation  hasb^  felt  dl 
Paris,  and  m  1838  was  elected  permanent  secre-  the  world.  ,  The  rock  drill  has  developed 
tao- of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  He  ggmeda  ^^  mines  of  South  Africa;  and  such  modem 
wjde  reputation  for  learning,  was  popular  as  a  engineering,..feat&  as  the  Hoiwac  and  Mount 
lecturer,  and  enjoyed  high  favor  after  the  Hesto-  SainE  Gotliard  Tunnels,  Hell,  Gate;  Niagara 
ration.  Besides  hia  unfinished  history  of  ancient  funnel,  the  ti»inel  under  Bergen  Hill  and  the 
art  he  wrote  'Antiquites  du  Bosphra-e  Cim-  Palisades,  the  Croton  aqueduct  and  the  Chicago 
mericn>  (1822);  'Tableau  des  Catacombs  du  drainage  canal  were  carried  to  success  by  rock 
Rome'  (183?)  ;  'Lettres  archfologiques  sur  la  drills.  The  work  done  by  the  rock  drill  may  be 
Peinlure  des  Grecs>  .  (1840)  ;  "Mimoire  suf  said  to  be  from  60  to  150  lineal  feet  of  bole 
lAcropole  d'Athcnes>  (1845);  *Memoires  drilled  per  day  of  10  hours  in  ardinajj -stone, 
d'Archeol(«ie  eomparfe,  Asiatique,  Giecque,  et  including  shifting  and  setting  up  of  the-  drill, 
Etrusque'  (incomplete,  1848)  ;  etc.  cleaning  holes,  etc.  ^  In  tests  and  special  cases 
Rock-Bass.  See  Bass.  the  figures  have  been  largely  exceeded,  some- 
Soclc-Brake.  See  Feuns  and  Febn-aujes. .  times  as  much  as,  400  lineal  feet  being  made. 
Rock  Crystal  See  Q^Arra,  .  Rfcords  of  24  inches  pet  minute, are  not  un- 
D,»i,  T^.tL.  _  D~^iri}:...u.  c  .  o.,.^~.  common,,  all,  of.  course,  for  down  holes  in 
RockPow,  or  RockRgeon.  See  Picbon.  favorable  rock,  but  70  feet  per  day  of  10  houri 
Rock  Drills.  The  steam  or  rock  dnl!  is  in  granite,  including  moving  and  setting  i^, 
known  to-day  as  an  Americain  invention  and  its  a.verages  a  fair  working  basis.  The  cost  of 
inception  dates  back  to  the  excavation  of  the  driJIing  in  this  way  may  be  stated  to  vary  from 
Hoosac  Tumiel  in  MassachuBolts.  This  enter-  aj^  to  13  cents  per  lineal  foot,  according  to 
prise  was  fathered  during  its.  period  of  con-  local  conditions.  From  four  to. five  oents  per 
struction  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  foot  of  bole  drilled  niay  be  taken  as  the  work- 
was  beset  with  enormous  di^uities.  To  com-  iag  figure  tor  general  calculations,,  and  this  in- 
raence  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel  five  miles  eludes  all  expenses.  Compared  with  hand  meth- 
long  through  hard  rock,  and  to  do  the  drilling  ods,  the'  cos(  of  which  runs  from  25  to  70  cents 
tiy  hand,  was  an  audacious  proposition.,.  Still  per  foot,  with  an  average  of  40  to  65  cents  per 
this  was  undertaken  by  the  Slate  of  Massachu-  foot  of  hole  in  hard  rock,  this  shows  that  a 
setts.  In  those  days  of  inexperience,  many  given  amount  of  drilliDg  may  be  accomplished 
methods  of  excavation  were  proposed  and  tried,  by  the  rock  drill  for  froni"/.  to  '/i,  the  cost  of 
Machines  were  built,  tested  and  condemned,  doing  it  by  hand.  There  are  two  distinct  metb- 
Among  the  inventors,  the  man  who  schemed  ods"  of  machine  drilling,  one'  the  auger  drill, 
the  machine  which  in  general  features  embodied  which  bores  the  rock,  and  the  other  the  per- 
the  requirements  of  a  perforator  for  making  cushion  driil.  such  as  the  Litde  Giant  or 
holes  for  blasting,  was  Mr.  Fowle,  qf  Boston.  Eclipse;  working  by  direct  impact,  that  is,  by 
He  constructed  the  first  machine  in  which  the  striking  repeatedly  in  the  same  spot  and  by 
drill  used  was  made  the  extension  of  the  piston  simply  bruising  or  chipping  away  the  rock.  Ex- 
rod  of  a  reciprocating  steam  enifine,  which  was  perience  hafi  proved  tnat  a  reciprocating  drill 
moved  forward  toward  the  rock  as  the  drilling  operates  with  'the  greatest  economy  and  effi- 
advanced.  The  drill  had  a  slow  rotary  as  well  ciency.  The  following  are  improvements  made 
as  a  reciprocating  motion  to  insure  the  b6ring  in  the  rock  drill  as  used  to-day. 
of  a  round  hole.  With  this  beginning,  machines  Commencing '  with  the  cylinder  of  tlie  driH, 
were  improved  in  details,  but  operated  witboirt  the  method  of  using  long  bohs  to  hold  the  top 
notable  economy.  Tbe  drills  were  heavy  and  and  bottom  heads  in  place  with  an  elastic  or 
could  be  Used  practically  only' when  mounted  spring  bwffer,  whereby  the  Mow  (struck  actji- 
on  heavy  carriages  running  on  wheels  on  a  detttally  upon  either  head  by  the  piston)  is 
track.  They  were  much  too  heavy  for  mine  ctr  absorbed,  may  be  placed  first.  The  method  of 
quarry  work,  although  a  few  were  used  for  ■  gripping  the  steel  and  the  chuck  by  means  of 
suth  purposes.  the  '"U"  bolt  and  chnek  key  stands  second. 
Later  came  a  demand  for  a  lighter  machine.  The  device  of  flanged  and  rotating  bSr  dropped 
and  the  Little  Giant  and  Eclipse  machines,  both  through  the  ratchet  box  marked  a  great  id- 
biiilt  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  of  New  vance  in  the  art.  The  use  of  the  taper  throttle 
York,  were  found  useful.  TTie  Little  Giant  was  also  a  very  neat  device  for  preventing 
was  operated  by  a  positive  motion  valve,  and  leakage  and  providing  a  graduated  admission 
the  Eclipse  by  a  piston  valve.  With  the  intro-  of  the  working  fluid.  In  passinR  from  the  cyl- 
duction  of  light  drills  came  various  improve-  inder  (o  its  mounting  the  most  impftrtant 
ments  which  were  found  to  be  invaluable  as  the  achievement  was  in  the  very  simple  device  of 
scope  for  the  use  of  the  rock  drill  enlarged,  mountrng  (he  drill  on  the  horiiontal  a«ti  al- 
In  fact,  almost  a  new  drill  was  made  when  the  tached  to  a  vertical  column,  whjdi  in  turn  ffM 
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tnontrted'  to  a  block  and  jacked  in  Dtace  by  two'  becoTnitig  «  more  impoitaiit  |fcirtur<  owing  to 

scr«wB,  one   on    either  end   of  tba   block.     A  the  increasing  depth  ol  ocean  and  lake-Koing 

kindred  invention  waa  the  universal  joint  ap-  vcaBela  demandinK  decker  cljaiuiels  for  barbora 

plied  to  the  legs  of  a  tripod.  aqd  rivers.    A  barge,  scow  or  float  fitted  with 

The  requirenientB  of  a. perfect  rock  drill  are  a   suitable    frame   to   support   tl^   ^rill    guides, 

nniDerous,  but  it  shouJd  first  of  all  be<  simple  diiU.  boilers  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus,  is 

in  scmitruetion  andatrong  in  every  part     The  .  usually  employed  in  submarine  excavation.   The 

parts  as  far  as  possible   shanld  be  so  arranged  barge    is    towed    into    place    and    anchored    by 

that  any  hoken  or  worn  portion  may  be  eaiily  means  of  cables,  anchor  chains  or  spuds,  or  a 

removed  and  a  new   part  substituted,  causing  combination  of  these  methods,  depending  upon 

the  least  possible  delay  in  tfae  work.     The  drill  (he  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  or  the  currents  to 

should   occupy   but   little   space   and   sijould   be  be    encountered.     The   form   of   framework   de- 

lieht  enough   foe  easily  handlinjt.     The  rnounl-  pends  largely  upon  the  system  used  to  feed  the 

ings   on  which  it  is  set  .for  different  kinds  of  drills   down,  gs   the   hole  is   cut  into   the   rock. 

work  should  be  easily   put   up  and  easily  re-  The  height  of  the  frame  and  the  length  of  feed 

moved,  in suriug  a  great  range  of  adjustability,  depend  on  the  rise  of  tide  and  the  depth  of 

It  must,  of  course,  be  economical  in  its  use  of  water  over  the  rock  and  the  depth  to  which, 

the  driving  iiuid  and  roust  put  down  a  hole  in  the  hole  is  to  be  drilled. 
the   shortest  possible  time.  Various  styles  of  mountings  are  employed  in 

Surface  aitd    Un4eitround   Work.—  Surface  submarine  excavation  work.    The  drills  used  for 
work  ittctudes  that  class  of  excavation  which  such  operations  a^e  generally  of  the  heaviest 
occurs  in  open  air,  and  underground  operations  type,  as  the  work  to  be  done  is  always  severe 
S^"^l  ^^  borings  as  are  underground,    Sur-  and  difficult      Eowabd  F,   Schaepes,  M.M.E, 
face    drilling   may _  be    applied    for    opening   up  Ingersoil-Rard   Company.   ATew   York. 
canab,  for  ouarrymg  purposes,  for  opemng  up          -.     ,    v,  ..   T  - 
ways    for    railroads    and    similar    undertakings.  .      K0««   Excavatmg  Machinery.    In   quarry- 
Such   work   may   necessitate   the   use  of   tripod,  '««  »""  «no"  important  machmes  are  the  chan- 
columnand  shaft  bar,  quarrying  machines,  chan-,  nclcr,    the   gadder,    rock   drdJ,   air   compressor, 
nelcrs,     gadders    and     the    like.      Underground  etc.     To  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  dif- 
work   necessitates   the   use  of  rock  drills  and  ferent  classes  of  work  four  styles  of  track  chan- 


compressed  air  machinery  for  pureosee-of  sink-  neiers  art  manufactured, 
ing  shafts,  opening  mines,   etc.     In  shaft   sink-  C/wigA/ CAonnekr,— This  consists  of  a  truck. 

ii«  and   tunnel  work,   as  in  driving  headings  mounted  on  four  fJanged  wheels  running  on  a 

and  enlarging,  it  has  been  found  that  the  column,  track.    Upon  this  truck  is  carried  a  boiler,  (in 

is    the   best    means    of    mounting    rock    drills,  the  steam  driven  machine)   oi  a  reheater   (in 

These  columns  are   simply   round,  extra  heavy,  the  air  driven  channeler)  together  with  a  power- 

wrot^ht  steel   tubes   with   a   suitable   claw-foot  ful  chopping  engine  moimted  at  one  aide  on  a' 

or   rosette   on   one   end  and   either  one   or  two  frame   of   great    strength.     At   the   end    of   the 

clamping  or  jack  screws  on  the  other.    Sloping  piston  rod  of  this  engine  are  connected  cutting 

bars  and  tripods   are  also   extensively  used   (or  steels    which   are    driven    against    the   rock    by 

special   features.  steam  or  air  power  in  the  engine  cylinder. 

Si^?mariite    H'ori.— Submarme    or    subaque-  Swing    Back    Track    Ckaitneteri.— In    ma- 

ous   rock  excavation   is  essential  for  converting  chines  of  this  type,  the  fram^  carrying  the  cut- 

shaUow  rivers  and  harbors  mto  navigable  water-  ,ing  engine  swings  on  a  hinge  joint,  giving  an 

ways.     The   conditions   under   which   submarine  angular  adjustment  up  to  45  degrees   from  th« 

rock  excavation  must  be  done  are  difficult  to  vertical  in  the  bare  machine,  or  15  degrees  in 

the  last  d^ree,  calling  for  special  apparatus  of  (he   outfit  carrying  the  boiler  or  reheater.    In 

unusual  strength  and  endurance.    TTiis  charac-  addition  to  this  movement  the  cutting  engine 

ter  of  work  is  nearly  always  carried  on  where  ^^-^^^^  ;„  (he  plane  of  the  frame,  with  an  angu- 

tides,   currents,    winds   and    storms   are   present  i^^   range   up   to  .fc   degrees  either   side  of  the 

m   a    varying    degree,    and    these    elements   are  vertical  ■«       •> 

practical     obstacles     to     rapid    and    economical  y^;,^  Cutting  Ckombtrs  consist  of  a  heavy" 

"f  ™i,r  w?£l    ^l.!'/n2r^  f,i,^?,i™firH  f"-"^  of  "^t  iron   mounted  on  foilr  wheels. 

irregular  bottom  covered  over  with  mud,  sand  -   .  .    _,.  , 1  . ■ i_  v.li.:,,.j  1. 

and  other  shifting  material,  which  fills  in   al,  <^ried  01.  steel  axles  running  n  babbitted  boxes. 

most   as   fast  as  removed,  and   the  undertaking  ^^  .f"*'"  ^f.  °f.  *''=  ^""V*  .'^   ^  ^<^^'='  ^'<l« 

is  seen   to  be  extremely  difficult     In  the   ear?  ^^1'   provided   with   a   swmgmg   adjustment   m 

da*s,  the  usual  method  was  to  lower  explosive^  ^f^  u^]}^°T^  '"?  vertical  planes  by  means 

to  die  surface  of  the  rotk  and   attempt  frac-  "*  wh.eh  all   angular  conditions  may  be  met, 

luring   by    surface   blasting.     Later   a   form    of  ™, ''""  ^"*='l   '^'^Y   '"*°,.  *"'  .'"^^'^"t    ,1 

drop  bore   was   introduced  by   means   of  which  shells  are  hung  very  low,  thws  giving  the  least 

holes  were  drilled  and  charges  inserted  as  is  PossAle  offset  in  cutting.    The  use  of  the  two- 

at  present  done.     Still  another  form  consisted  *ells  permits  the  channeler  to  work  dose  to 

of  a  very  heaiT  cast  iron  bar  tipped  with  a  *«  ,*all  and  adapts  the  machine  to  deposits  of 

sharp  steel  point,  which  was  raised  and  allowed  *"''  angle  or  dip. 

to  drop.     In  operation  the  sharp  point  strikes  The  bar  ekmneler  consists  of  a  carries  sup- 

the  rock  and  is  supposed  to  break  off  a  certain  Porting  the   cutting   engine   mounted  on   two 

amount  with  each  blow.     This  system  is  used  parallel   bars   along  which   it   ia  moved  auto- 

to    some    extent    abroad,    even    to-day,    but    tn  matically  by  means  of  a  three  cylinder  engins 

America  it  has  been  abandoned  entirely  for  the  actuating  a  traveling  feet  nut.     The  engine  il 

more  progressive  method  of  drillinir  a  hole  and  automatically  reversed  at  each  end  of  the  travel  j 

niserting  the  charge  of  explosive  the  same  as  or  the  stops  may  bo  set  at  any  intermediate 

is  done  in  rock  excavation  on  land.  point. 

The    removal    of   submarine    rock    is    daily  The  quarry  bar  consists  easentiaUy  of  dn 
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tingle  bar  monntcd  on  four  tripod  legs,  two  on 
either  end.  On  the  bar  is  mounted  a  carriage 
which  supports  the  drill  and  which  may  be 
moved  along  the  bar  by  means  of  ratchet  and 
pinion  and  operated  by  a  hand  wheel. 

The  gadder  consists  of  a  heavy  sohd  cast 
iron  body  mounted  on  four  wheels  forming  a 
truck  running  close  to  the  floor  of  the  quarry. 
To  one  end  of  the  truck  is  hinged  a  standard 
or  arm  which  can  be  swung  from  nearly  hori- 
lontal  to  vertical  and  firmly  locked  in  any  de- 
sired positioa  On  the  swinging  arm  or  stand- 
ard is  a  iliding  carriage  on  which  may  be 
mounted  by  means  of  a  cone  pivot  and  bolt, 
any  one  of  several  sizes  of  rock  drills,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  to  be  done.  To  raise  or  lower 
the  drill  and  move  it  along  the  slide  a  chain  is 
attached  to  the  saddle  and  run  up  and  over 
3  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  swinging  arm  and 
down  to  a  small  drum  on  which  it  is  wound 
by  turning  3  crank  conveniently  placed  for  the 
operator.  A  special  taper  gib  or  wedge  clamp 
is  fitted  on  the  saddle,  wherewith  the  saddle  is 
firmly  locked  to  the  swinging  arm  by  simply 
throwing  down  a  small  iever  when  the  drill 
has  been  raised  or  lowered  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion. At  each  comer  of  the  truck  frame  is  a 
large  pointed  steel  pin  or  pointer,  slipping 
freely  in  a  guide  socket  and  Vhen  the  machine 
is  properly  arranged  a  blow  from  a  sledge  on 
each  of  these  pins  anchors  the  truck  in  place. 

See  Are  Coupksssors;  Rock  Drills;  Pumps, 
Compressed  Are;  Pneumatic  Tools;  Mining 
AMD  MiLLiKC  Machinery;  Coal  Mining  Ma- 
cHiNBRv ;  Crushing  and  Grinding  Machinery  ; 
Tools  and  TooL-uARHfc;  etc. 

Rock  Falls,  III.,  city  in  Whiteside  County; 
on  Rock  River  and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quiney  railroad;  across  the  river  from  Ster- 
iina  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  railroad;  about  ilo  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  It  was  settled  in  1867  by  Au- 
gustus P.  Smith.  It  is  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centre  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
sooth  of  Rock  River.  The  water  power  is  good ; 
the  chief  manufactures  are  wire  fencing,  rivets, 
agricultural  implements,  butter  tubs,  flour,  fur- 
niture, wooden-ware,  wagons,  carriages,  and 
dairy  products.  The  number  of  employees  is 
about  1,000.  There  are  seven  churches,  a  high 
school,  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  library. 
The  ^vemmcnt  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a 
council  of  six  members,  who  serve  two  years; 
three  members  are  elected  annually.  Pop, 
(1910)  2,657. 

Rock  Ferer.  See  Malta  Fevol 
Rock-fiah,  the  name  of  several  fishes 
asoally  found  about  reefs  and  on  rocky  bottom. 
In  tiie  United  States  the  most  prominent  one  is 
the  striped  or  rock  bass  (see  Bass)  ;  another  ii 
a  grouper  (Epinepkttus  adscensionis)  of  the 
West  Indies,  called  by  English-speaking  fisher- 
men *rock-hind."  The  name  applies  on  (he 
Pacitic  coast  to  the  whole  family  Scarpanida, 
represented  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  dory  or  rose- 
fish  {Sebtutes  marinus),  which  looks  somewhat 
like  a  perch  in  form,  reaches  a  length  of  two 
feet,  has  a  rosy  hue,  and  is  excellent  for  the 
table ;  it  may  be  known  by  its  nearly  uniform 
orange-red  color,  and  its  spiny  head.  The  genus 
Sthatledet   contains    more   than    so   species    of 


PaciBe  ecmat  rockfish,  and  several  are  eoaatantly 
brou^it  to  market  Says  Jordan:  'Sebattodta 
pamci  tpinut,  the  boccaccio,  large  and  swift,  is 
abundant  in  California.  Sebattode*  flasiint, 
the  yellow-tail  rockfish,  reaching  a  laigth  of  two 
feet,  is  one  of  the  roost  valtiabic  species.  It  is 
abundant  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Dt^O. 
S.  myMinus,  the  black  rockfish,  is  the  most  abon- 
dant  species  in  rather  shallow  water  about  San 
Francisco.  Another  abundant  species  is  the 
orange  rockfish,  S.  pitmiger,  found  from  Fuget 
Sound  to  Sau  Diego.  It  reacbes  two  feet  in 
length,  and  is  a  common  market  fish;  and  die 
rasher  {S.  miniaiut)  is  another,  important  spe- 
cies, reaching  a  length  of  two  feet  and  abundant 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  ThC  red 
rockfish  (5.  mbrrHmtu)  is  the  largest  Epcdes  of 
all,  reaching  a  length  of  3'/]  feet;  it  is  abundant 
from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  and  is  a  valued 
food  fish.  Another  important  species  is  the  yel- 
low-backed rockfish  (S.  maliger),  which  is 
found  from  Monterey  to  Sitka.  It  is  especially 
abundant  northward,  and  reaches  nearly  two 
feet  in  length.  The  Spanish  flag,  Sebtutodet 
rubrovinctui,  banded  red  and  white,  is  perhapc 
the  handsomest  sea  fish  in  our  waters.*  Consult 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  'Aroericaa  Food  and 
Game  Fishes'  (1902). 

Rock  Hind.     See  Rock-fish. 

Rock-bopper,  a  rock  wallaby  or  kan- 
garoo (q.T.). 

Rock  Island,  III.,  city,  coantj^-seat  of  Rock 
Island  County;  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on 
the  Chicago,  R.  I.  ft  P.,  the  Chicago,  B.  &  Q., 
and  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St  P.  B.R.'s;  180  miles 
west  by  south  of  Chicago,  opposite  Davenport 
(q.v.),  Iowa,  a  few  miles  below  Moline  (q.v.), 
and  1^5  miles,  in  direct  line,  north  by  west  of 
Springfield,  the  State  capital  The  city  is  named 
after  the  island  in  the  river  between  the  cities 
of  Rock  Island  and  Etavenport.  The  United 
States  government  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  railroad  built  a  combined  railroad 
and  highway  bridge  from  Rock  Island  city  to 
the  island  and  thence  to  Davenport.  The  original 
cost  of  this  bridge  was  $1,000,000.  Another 
bridge  connects  Moline  with  the  island,  thus 
making  the  three  cities  ("The  Triplets*)  otw  in 
many  matters  commercial  and  industrial.  Rock 
Island  has  steamer  connections  with  all  the 
Mississippi  ports.  The  island  is  three  miles 
long,  composed  largely  of  limestone.  A  govern- 
ment arsenal  and  armory  are  on  the  island. 
That  portion  of  the  river  between  the  island  and 
Davenport  is  navigable,  but  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  the  river  has  been  dammed  by  the 
United  States  government,  thus  furnishing  Rock 
Island,  Moline,  the  island,  and  Milan  (a  few 
miles  below  the  city)  with  extensive  water- 
power,  which  has  contributed  to  the  development 
here  of  a  large  and  important  manufacturing 
centre.  Rock  Island  has  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  make  it  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  city. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  the 
arsenal,  in  which  there  are  3,000  employees; 
plow  factory,  which  has  800  employees;  lumber 
mills,  1,000  employees;  railroad  employees  500; 
brewery,  150  employees ;  oil-cloth  factory,  150 
employees,  and  a  number  of  smaller  industries 
which  give  employment  to  some  hundreds  of 
persons.    The  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
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goveraanent    arsenal,    with    {10,000,000   of   im-  Rock-make,  a  name  among  Englbh  ccrf- 
provements ;  the  court-house,  which  coit  $175,000 ;  onists    for    pythons    generally ;    especially    for 
the  high  school,  Jia^ooo;  the  library,  $75,000;  Python  Tcgiui  of  southeast  Africa,  which  some- 
Saint  Anthony's  Hospital ;  the  20  churches,  and  times  grows  to  a  length  of  15  feet 
a  number  of  fine  business  blocks.     The  Dav-  Rock-aoap,  a  hydratcd  silicate  of  alumi- 
enport  imuasion,  on  the  island,  is  of  historic  m-  „„„,   containing  peroxide  of  iron  and  water.    It 
''"■•"V  .T*^  educational  institutions  are  Angus-  j^  ^  variety  of  halloysite,  is  found  only  massive. 
tttia  College  (Lutheran),  opened  in  i860,  Villa  [^  earthy,  easily  broken,  black  or  nearly  so,  very 
de  Ckantal    (Sisters  of  the  Visitation),  public  ^^^  somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  adheres 
and  parish  schooh,  several  pnvate  schools,  one  ^^^       i    ,„  tbe  tongue.    Rock-soap  U  used  for 
city  library,  and  three  school   ib«ne!.Tlie  five  ^          '   ^^  j^  ^,J^   „^f„,    ^.^  ^^^^  ^^  j^, 
tanks  have  a  combmed  ci«)ita^  of  $4^000.    The  ^^^^^^  properties,  in  the  wishing  of  cloths, 
government    is    conducted    on    the   commtssion  '                  r     r          ,                          » 
rian.  Little  Rock  being  (iQii)   one  of  17  cities 
of  this  «ate  so  governed.  ^    Rock      Springs,      Wyo.,      in      Sweetwater 

Rock  Island  was  setUed  in  1826  by  Colonel  bounty;  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  on  the  Union  Pa- 
George  Davenport.  It  was  platted  in  1835,  and  cific  railroad;  about  250  miles  west  of  Laramie, 
called  Stephenson.  In  1841  it  was  united  with  "  "  o"  »  plateau,  m  a  mountainous  repon 
Famhamesbur^  under  its  present  name,  and  in  "i  which  there  are  extensive  coal  fields.  The 
1849  was  chartered  as  a  city.  When  Colonel  principal  industries  are  connecUd  with  the  min- 
Dtfvcnport  built  his  home  on  the  island,  in  1833,  inff  and  shipping  coal.  There  are  two  banks, 
the  neighboring  places  were  a  fort  and  an  Indian  which  have  a  combined  capital  of  ?i2SflOo.  The 
trading  post.  Prior  to  his  settling  in  this  local-  educational  institbtions  are  a  public  high  school, 
ity,  in  1826.  he  had  been  there  in  1816  with  the  public  and  pariah  elementxry  schools,  and  a 
government  troops,  when  Fort  Armstrong  was  high  school  library.  Pop.  (1880)  763;  (i8gD) 
established.  Black  Hawk,  the  Indian  chief,  often  3-406;  figoo)  4.363;  fipio)  5.77* 
visited  him  here,  and  many  of  the  people  who  Rock-temples,  In  many  parts  of  western 
are  now  regarded  as  •history  makers'  often  vis-  India,  as  at  Ellora,  Elejriianta,  Karli,  and  Sal- 
ited  Davenport  in  his  island  home.  During  the  gelte  Island,  natural  rocks  have  been  cut  into 
Civil  War,  the  prison  here  was  (he  place  of  de-  temples ;  as  also  into  caves  and  forts.  Out  of 
tention  of  many  Confederate  prisoners.  When  jn^ia  well-known  instenccs  of  the  same  kind 
the  Mississippi  Valley  began  to  change  from  a  p^cur  at  Petra,  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  at  Abn- 
raw  producing  region  to  a  section  sending  to  the  Simbcl,  in  Egypt,  and  in  China  and  Siam.  See 
world  the  finished  and  polished  product  of  the  jJsq  Cave-dwelless. 
best  in  manufacturing  methods,  Rock  Island  was  _  .^  ^  ',  .,  et/n 
among  the  leading  cities  which  were  quick  to  ,  Hock-trout,  a  valuable  fish  (H«ofir«n«i« 
welcome  the  railroad  and  the  manufactory,  and  '*'"«'■<""»"")  ?f  the  coast  of  Ca  ifomia  and 
the  first  to  use  the  improved  means  presented  northward.  It  is  one  of^the  gJTecnlings  (q.vO, 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  city.  Pop.  (1880)  ^  "  known  northward  as  boregat  and  bo- 
",659;  (1890)  13.634;  {1900)  19,493;  (W  dieron  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches,  and  IS 
24^^,  regarded  as  an  excellent  load-fish. 
H.  P.  Simpson  Rock-work.  See  Masohby. 
Editor  'Rock  Island  Argu4.'  Rock-wren,    a    grayish-brown    migratory 

Rock  Kangaroo  or  Wallaby.     See  Kam-  w"^"     (Salpinctes    obsoUtHs)     of    the    Rocky 

QABoa                                                  '  Mountain    region   which   haunts   the  mountain 

Bn^b  «!.«.      C-.  !!*»■„«.,  gulches  and  makes  a  big  rough  nest  in  some 

Rock-mdon.     See  Mel«»s.  f-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ,^j|^     I^^^^  ^  charming 

Rock  Ptarmigan.    See  Pjmujuah.  song,  and   is  likely  to  come   familiarly   about 

Rock-rabbit      See  Hvkax.  the  mountaineer's  cabin.     Consult  Coues,  'Birds 

Rock  Rairida,  Iowa,  town,  county-seat  of  "f  *e  Southwest'   (1878). 

Lyon  County;  on  the  Rock  River,  and  on  the  .Rock'aU    Islet,    in    the    North    Atlantic 

Illmois  C,  the  Burlington,  C.  R.  &  N.,  and  the  Ocean,  160  miles  west  of  Saint  Kilda,  a6a  milas 

Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.R.'s ;  about  58  miles  north  of  Ireland,  and  390  miles  west  of  the 

north   of   Sioux   City.     It  is   in  an   agricultural  mainland    of    Scotland,    is   an    isolated    conical 

and   stock-raising   region.      It   has    considerable  rock  of  stratified  granite,  100  yards  in  circum- 

manufacturing   interests   connected   chiefly   with  ference,   rising   70   feet   above   the   sea,   from  a 

farm  and  dairy  products.     It  is  the  commercial  sandbank    about    50   miles    long   and   25    miles 

centre   of   a   large   part   of   the   county.      Pop.  broad.    The  vicinity  is  a  cod-fishtng  ground  for 

{ igio)   3,000.  Scotch  and  English  fishermen.    The  first  known 

Rock  River  rises  in  the  State  of  Wiscon-  landing  was   made   in   1810,   and   the   islet   was 

sin,  so  miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan;  it  flows  the  object  of  a  scientific  expedition  in  1896. 

south-soudiwest   receives  several  tributaries,  en-  Roctefeller,     r6k'e-fal-er,     John     Daviaon, 

ters  II  inojs,  and  crossing  the  State  in  a  south-  American  capitalist:  b.  Richfori  Tk-ga  County, 

I?;^     ijli         ^"'"l^'f'  T°il^  ^'T^T^Lt  N-  Y.,  8  July  1839.     After  an  education  in  the 

little    below     Rock    Island.     Its    whole     ien^gth  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  he  there  entered  a 

estimated  at  330  miles,  about  MS  of  whidi  ;;^n:anli]e    establishment   as   clerk,    and    subse- 


have  been  »^"n<led  by  small   steamers,  though  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^hi„  ^„j  bookkeepei.     ... 

with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  varjoiw  rap-  ^  j,  ^   ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  „f  ,t,,  g^  of  Oark 

£«-liI      "*        "  "=^  '*  ''"""  "  *""=  °*  '"'^^  *  Rockefeller,  and  in   i860  the  concern  entered 

B                       o      r-  *^  ''■1  business  as  Andrews,  Clark  &  Company. 

Rock-roacs.     See  Cistos.  The   firm,    its    style    having   been   changed    to 

Rock  Salt      See  Salt.  William    Rockefeller    ft    Company,    built    the 
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Standard  oil  works  at  Cleveland  >&  1865,  and  in 
1867  the  various  interests  with  which  John  and 
his  brother  William  were  connected  were  con- 
solidated into  one  corporation.  In  1870  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  incorporated,  with 
John  Rockefeller  as  president  Increasing  busi- 
ness led  to  the  formation  in  1881  of  the  Stand- 
ard oil  trust,  which,  however,  Was  dissolved  in 
l8f)a  Since  thai  time  Rockefeller  has  contin- 
ued in  control  of  the  various  separate  com- 
panies in  which  he  rs  the  principal  stockholder. 
His  chief  gifts  have  been  to  the  University  of 
Chicago;  tnese,  unconditional  and  conditional, 
aggrecating  more  than  $20,000,000.  He  pre- 
seated  also  to  Cleveland  real  estate  and  cash  to 
the  value  of  $fe),Doo;  to  Vassar  Colkffe  a 
$100,000  building  and  iooo  volumes  on  Greek 
art  and  literature ;  to  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  $50,000 
for  3  high-service  water  tower j  to  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  $400,000;  and 
to  Barnard  College,  $r, 375,000;  to  the  General 
■  Education  Bo^rd    (total)   $43,000,000;  etc 

Rockefeller,  John  DsviBon,  Jr.,  ca^titalist: 
b.  in  187^  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
Universi^  in  i6g7,  and  hag  since  been  associ- 
ated with  his  father  in  business  enterprises;  is 
also  interested  in  philanthropic  and  church  work. 

Rockefellv,  William,  capitalist;  b.  Ricb- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  31  May  1841.  After  schooling  at 
Owego,  N.  Y.  and  Cleveland,  O.,  he  became  a 


ciated  with  bis  brother,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
when  the  latter  became  established  in  the  oil 
business,  and  since  1865,  William  Rockefeller 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  business  lil  New 
York,  and  is  (igio)  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  trustee  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Minine  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
and  the  United  States  TnistCo.  On  the  board 
of  directors  of  many  railroads,  among  others 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
Co.,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Ry.  Co..  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford R  R  Co.,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.,  and  the  D.  L.  and  W.  R.  R 
Co.;  is  also  director  of  Amalgamated  Copper 
Co.,  the  Poughkecpsie  Bridge  R.  R,  Co.,  the 
National  City  Bank,  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  the  >{ational  Transit  Co.,  the  New  York 
Mutual  Gas  Light  Co.,  tbe  Brooklyn  UfiiOR  Gaa 
Co.,  and  many  others. 

Rockefeller,  tVilliam  Goodsell,  capitalist; 
b.  187a  After  graduation  from  Yale,  m  iBga, 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  has  been  elected  director  in 
the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Columbia  Bank  and  other 
financial  institutions. 

Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  March  1910 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  set  on  foot  a  scheme 
to  diattibute  a  large  amount  of  Ms  wealth,  for 
tbe  avowed  purpose  of  uplifting  humanity  all 
over  the  world,  by  organ iz lag:  his  philanthropic 
work  through  the  United  States  Government 
At  his  request  Senator  Gallinger  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  creating  the  "Rockefeller 
Foundation,*  which  in  tbe  language  of  the  bill, 
was  "to  promote  the  well-being  and  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
of   foreign  lands,  in  the  acquisition  and  dis- 


;ion  of  knowledge,  in  die  prevention  of 
BuSering,  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  and  all 
the  elecpents  of  human  progrets."  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller intended  to  limit  his  gifts  of  money 
thereafter  to  this  Foundation,  but  audi  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case.  His  ^oa,  John  D. 
■Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who ,  waa  named  as.  one.  of 
the  incor{>orators  of  the  proiect,  announced 
that  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
management  of  the  Foundation. 

The.  bill  waj,  sevet;ely  criticised  by  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  hy  Edward  T,  Divine,  by  Presi- 
dent Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and  by 
many  others.  In  an  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  on  15  No- 
vember. President  Schurman  said ; 

"Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  board 
charter,  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  con- 
cerns, the  life  and  work  of  individuals  and 
nations  in  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
would  not  he. authorised  to  participate.  As  the 
safety  of  the  State  is  the  supreme  condition 
of  national  civilization,  the  Foundation  miffht 
in  time  of  war  use  its  income  or  its  eniirc  prin- 
cipal for  the  defense  of  the  republic  In  time 
of  peace  it  might  use  its  funds  to  effea  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  which  tbe  trustees 
deemed  essential  to  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of 
the  republic  .  The  Foundation  might  become 
the  champion  of  free  trade  or  protection,  of 
trusts  or  of  the  competing  concerns  out  of 
which  they  grow,  of  socialism  or  individualism, 
of  the  programme  of  the  Republican  party  or 
the  programme  of  the  Democratic 'party. 

•It  mi^ht  endow  the  clergy  of  all  religious 
denominations  or  it  might  subsidize  any  exist- 
ing or  any  new  religious  denomination.  To- 
morrow it  might  be  the  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  lOO  years  hence  furnish 
an  endowment  for  the  intr6duction  of  Buddh- 
ism into  the  United  States.  It  might  build 
tenement  houses  for  the  poor  in  New  York 
city  or  carry  the  results  of  sciences  to  enrich 
the  exhausted  soils  of  the  East  or  the  arid 
tracts  of  the  West.  It  might  set  up  an  art 
gallery  in  every  city  of  the  United  States  or 
endow  universities  which  would  rival  the  great 
■■■      of  the  Wes- 


.tion.  I  am  not,  however,  attempting  to  forecast 
its  work,  but  to  understand  its  charter.  And 
as  far  as  I  can  see  the  proposed  charter  would 
authorize  all  of  these  and  a  multitude  of  simi- 
lar activities. 

"Although  these  are  large  powers  I  for  one 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  entrusting  Mr. 
Rockefeller  with  them.  The  experience  we 
have  had  of  his  philanthropy  shows  that  he 
would  use  them  wisely.  Vast  and  comprehen- 
sive, therefore,  as  the  scope  of  this  Foundation 
is,  I  would  not  In  any  way  limit  or  restrict  it 
so  long  as  it  was  in  charge  of  Mr,  Rockefeller 
or  even  of  his  son  and  his  expert  coadjutors. 

'After  they  have  pa.'jsed  away,  however, 
the  situation  would  be  entirely  changed.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  kind  of  man  who  may 
succeed  him.  and  the  objects  of  the  Foundation 
remaining  as  important  and  comprehensive  as 
they  are  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
public  should  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  board  after  Mr.  Rockefdlet'i 
direct  inHuence  has  passed  away.* 
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Doctor  S'thurmah  sdi(j  Tkat  self-perpetuatiiiE  that  Congress  tnay  at  atly  ttme'impbse  such 
boards  were  practically 'thin^  of  the  past  in  limiiatiras  upori  the' objects  of  the  corporation 
all  large  institationa  and  that  almost  no  college  as  it  mBy  deem  the  MMic  interest  demands"  and 
or  university  of  to-day  is  sroverted  enth-ely  by  that  any  Mid  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  property 
»  tMard  so  selected.  He'  added:  "The  plan  trf  •shaH  be  received  and  held  snbject  to  the  terms 
a  self- perpetuating  board  for  the  Rocueft^lCV  of  this  proviao  and  to  the'  terms  and  limitations 
Foundation  is  aj  oncc  eonlrary  to  the  general  which  may  be  imposed  by  any  act  of  Congress 
practice  of  our  great  ■  universities,  and,  as  it  hereafter  passed.^  In  effect,  Mr.  "Socke feller 
seems  to  me,  contrary  tothe  spirit  of  our  age  proposed  to  gtve.into  the  absolnte  cfinlrol  of 
and.  of  our.  country.  A  self -perpetuating  and  the  Unrted  States  for  philait^rbpic  pur^xises 
irresponsible  board  wietdiQg  ^nofmp^s  pounrs  the  Wulk  of  his  great  fortune, 
is  from  the  point  pi  view  of  efficiency  a  bitmr  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
dcr,  and  from  the  point  of  view,  of  den^ocracy  Saaearch.  This  institution  was  incorporated 
an  anomaW',  if  not  indeed  a  defiance.*  14  June  1901,  with  Dr.  Williain  H.  Welch,  of 
'  Doctor  Schurman  favored  a  governing  board  Baltimore,  president ;  Dr.  T.  Milihell  Prodden, 
selected  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sinith-  of  New  York;  Dr.  Christian  A,  Hester-  (since 
sonian  Inslitutioc,  which  is  conducted  by  a  died  in  ipro) ;  Dr;  Theobeld  Smith,  of  Boston; 
board  of  regents  composed  of  the  Vipe-Presi-  Dr,  Hermann  M.  Briggs,  of  New  York;  Df; 
dent,  ihe  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Spates,  Simon  Fleiner  and  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  mem-  New  York  (secretary  and,  treasurer),  for  a 
bers  of  the  House,  together  with  six. other  board  of  scientific  direcjors.  Mr.  Rocktfeller 
persons  other  than  members  of  Congress,  two  pledged  $200,006  tb  the  board  td  be  drawn  upon 
of  whom  shall  be  residents  in  Washinetbs,  and  at  their  dis(:retlon  during  a  period  of  10  years, 
the  other  four  inhabiiants  of  some  Slate,  but  for  preliminary  work,  his  letter  of  gift  ex- 
no  two  of  the  same  State,                "  pressing  his  desire  "to  accomplish  the  moM-tor 

The  objection  was  urnd  against  the  bill  humanity  uid-  science.*  Scholarships  and  6et- 
by  the  charitable  organ'  Thf  Survey,'  that  it  lowsbips  were  created  and  distributed  to  the 
would  place  great  resources'  fndefinit^ly  at  "the  wewting  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  to 
uncontrolled  disposal"  of  a  attiall  group  of  men:  enlist  the  cooperation  of  various  investigators, 
Doctor  Divine,  editor  of  Thr  Survey  sug-  to  aid  some  promising  lines  of  research  which 
gested  three  amendments  as  safeguards  against  contd  not  previously  be  continued  for  lack  of 
abuse.  Thd  first  wast  *The  Government  should  funds,  and  to  diseover  who  and  where  were  the 
have  a  voice — naturally  by  the  election  of  Con-  persons  who  desired  to  undertake  research 
gresa  or  appointment  of  the  President — iti  work  and  what  were  their  qualificWious.  ,At 
the  selettion  of  tru&tees."  ■  Hit  s&tobd  point  the  end  of  the  first  year  It  was  decided  to 
was :  "It  should  be  stipulated  that  the  aoaual  centralize  the  most  important  lines  of  work 
income  during  the  life  of  thccndowment  should  in  the  Institute's  own  laboratory  under  a  com- 
actually  be  expanded  for  the  purposes  enumer-  petent  head,  and  with  special  equipment.  Mr. 
ated  in  the  charter,  the  indefinite  increase  of  Rockefeller  gave  $i/xio,ooo  at  the  second  annual 
the  endowments  through  compound  interetf  meeting  of  the  board  in  June  1902  for  this 
being  forbidden.  His  third  point  was:  "That  object  The  Schermerhorn  property,  fronting 
within  a  specified  period,  whitbmight  properly  East  River  at  East  66th  and  6;^li  streets.  New 
be  too  years  or  tnore,  any  given  endowment  York,  was  chosen  for  the  site,  and  a  plot  corn- 
should  be  entirely  expended,  both  principal  and  prising  36;4  city  lots,  upon  which  the  present 
interest  building  stands,  was  deeded  to  the  Institute^ 

On    12  December,   Senator   Gallinger   intra-  Dr.    Simon    Flexner   resided   his   position    as 

duced  a  bill  providing  for  varionft  amendments  professor    of    pathology    in   the   University    of 

to   the   proposed    charter    for   the   Rockefeller  Pennsylvania  to  become  director  of  the  lusti- 

Foundi^ion,   to   meet   the   objecticxis  that  had  tute   and   began   his   work   i   July.  1903.       The 

been  raised  against  it.     The  total  amount  of  cornerstone  of   the  building  was  laid  3   Dec 

property  to  be  held  at  one  time  was  limited  to  1904,  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Lexington 

$100,000,000,    exclusive    of    increases   in    value  avenue  and  50th  street  being  uaed  temporarily, 

subsetjucnt  to  its  receipt    To  prevent  the  accu-  The   present    organization   provides    for   the 

mulation   by   the    board    of    trustees    of    vast  following  departments :  pathology,  bacteriology, 

wealth  under  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  physiological   and   pathological   wemistry,   phy- 

the  income  from  the  funds  shouW  not  be  accu-  siwogy,     comparative     zoology,    pharmacology, 

mulated,  but  must  be  expended  as. soon  as  a  and  experimental  therapeutics, 

wise   administration   of   the   act   would  permit  The    purpose    of    the    Institute    is    research, 

Congress   was   given   the  power   to  place   limi-  not    instruction;    yet   it    exerts    a   considerable 

tations   upon  the  use  of  the   fund  or  property  influence  on  medical  education.    Upon  the  basic 

at   any   time   in   the    future   as    Congress   may  sciences  above  mentioned   the   future  discover- 

deem  best   for  the  public   interest.     Notice  of  ies  on  medical  science  must  fargely  rest.     The 

the  election  of  a  new  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  Institute  endeavors  to  apply  the  latest  discov- 

in  the  corporation  was  required  to  'be  sent  to  eries  in  science  to  problems  connected  with  the 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tie  President  of  The  Institute  has  cooperated  with  the  Health 

the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Department    of    New   York    in    the    study    of 

presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  dis- 

Hopkins,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.    The  tribution  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city,  and 

election  was  to  be  void  if  disapproved  by  a  ma-  the  effects  of  milk  upon  the  health  of  childreu 

jorily  of  these  referees,  and  it  was  to  become  in    the    tenements;    also    with    the   commission 

effective  when  approved  by  a  majority  after  60  appointed  by  tie  city  in  19C4,  to  study  the  pre- 

days.     It  was  also  proposed  in  the  amendments  valence  of   the  acute   respiratory  diseases,  and 
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with  that  appointed  in  1905  to  invest^te  cere-  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  15,  elected 
bro-spinal  menii]^iti&  It  has  united  with  Har-  biennially;  the  council  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
»ard  University  in  sending  men  to  Manila  to  ing  the  city  officers.  There  is  an  excellent 
study  certain  phases  of  smallpox;  and  it  has  water  supply  from  five  artesian  wells,  and  the 
made  grants  each  year  to  assist  important  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  mil- 
investigations  which  were  being  carried  on  in  nidpality.  Pop.  (1900)  31.051;  (igio)  45^1. 
various  places.  Consult  C.  A.  Church,   'History  of  Rockford 

The  work  done  by  the  Institute  is  published  and  Winnebago  County,  Illinois'  (1900). 

in  various  scientific  journals  and  collected  in  j    StaKleT  Bkowne, 

volumes  of  'Reprints.'    In  Feb.  1905  the  Inati-  Edilor  ^Morning  SlarJ 

tute  took  chai^  of  the  publication  of  rA<  your-        i>,u.w„j    r«ti.*.     .        ii.~.    «-_ — 

nal  of  Experimental  Medicmt.  1  JtT^  b    Zt'T'  ^u    ^  t  ^    *f   T?*?* 

Mr    Roacefeller  gave  an  additional  $3,830,.  '°5^'=f  «  R^^iord.  Ill      It  was  founded  m 

000   when    the    hospital    of    the    insIitutTwi  '^^ "   \^'",Vl'   ^""^   ".f  ^'/f''  ."*  ^°"«=B« 

opened  on  7  Oct  1910.    This  made  the  income  ?»""  ""  ^^    ^^  ^^^  a  collegiate  department, 

baring    endowment    $6,420,000,    and    the    total  d^Pa"'"'^   o     mus,c,   and  preparatory   depart- 

endowment    including    grounds    and    buildings  "?^*.'   '"^   collegiate   work   is   in   two   courses, 

$8,240,000.     In  the  hospHal  the  closest  scientiSc  J.''^*'"^^  ^^^lenera!  scientific    for  the  comple- 

«udVis   given   to   obscure   pathological   condi-  *'Z°^  ^'"^'j  ^'L^^^^rees  of  A  B.  »"'!  B.S   arc 

tions  such  as  heart  disease,  pneumonia  and  in-  '^""/""f..  ^"   I?l°  ^^  T""**  f  ^  '^''^'"f 

fantile  paralysis.     The  boa^d  of  trustees  of  the  f"<^  T^'"'/  |J  |'5?'°^^  tl?"^  productive  funds 

Institutrconsists  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  amounted  to  $147,000,  and  the  annual  income  to 

Frederick  T.  Gates,  William  H.  Welch,  Star^  *?''°~V  I"  i9io  the  students  numbered  174.  and 

J.  Murphy,  and  Simon  Flexner.  me  instructors  27. 

Rocket,  the  name  of  several  plants;  one  Rockhampton,  rok-hampton,  Australia, 
salad  plant,  chiefly  used  by  Italians,  is  the  Bras-  fapiW'  of  the  county  of  Livingstone,  Queens- 
sica  eruca;  the  yellow  rocket  is  the  common  '^nd,  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  about  420  miles  by 
winter  cress,  Barbarea  vulgaris;  but  the  sweet  rail  northwest  of  Brisbane,  almost  on  tiie  Tropic 
or  dame's  rocket  is  the  most  widely  known.  It  <*^  Capricorn.  It  is  enclosed  by  hiHs.  and  is  the 
■8  a  tail  perennial,  with  purplish  or  white  single  ^'eway  to  rich  pasture  lands,  and  the  adjacent 
flowers  in  a  loose  raceme,  and  fragrant  at  night.  Mount  Morgan  mineral  fields.  It  has  consider- 
much  used  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  ^'''^  ""iver   traffic  with  the  ports  of  Alma  and 

RocketB.    See  Pkojectiles.  Broadmount  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  35  mile* 

Rockford,    rfik'ford.    IIL,    city,    county-seat     '"^t.^.,,     ,„.„ 

of  Winnebago  County;  on  the  Rock  River,  and  .RockTull,  Wdliam  WoodviUe,  American 
on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  the  Chicago,  M.  diplomatist:  U  Philadelphia  i  April  1854-  He 
&  St.  P.,  Chicago.  B.  &  Q.,  and  the  Illinois  ■"=*  educated  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  and  the 
Central  R.R.'s;  81  miles  northwest  of  Chi-  College  de  France,  Pans,  and  was  graduated 
cago.  It  was  settled  in  1834,  being  the  first  J ^om  the  military  school  of  Saint  Cyr  in  1871. 
settlement  in  the  county;  and  was  ineor-  He  served  with  a  French  regiment  m  Algeria 
porated  as  a  city  in  1853.  In  i8go,  it  obtained  *>"*  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1876.  In 
a  considerable  increase  of  territory  by  annejta-  ■**'  ^^  returned  to  France  and  resumed  his 
tion.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  ("-'fUtal  studies  begun  dunng  his  college  course, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  three  railroad  and  and  in  1884  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  2d 
three  highway  bridges.  A  dam  800  feet  long  secretary  of  legation  at  Peking.  China^  He  was 
across  the  river  secures  excellent  water  power  f*""/??,  aaSaires  at  Seoul,  Korea,  1887-8;  vis- 
for  manufacturing,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the  "*'!  t-hma,  Mongolia  and  Tiebt  during  188R-92 
most  important  industrial  centres  of  northern  o"  exploring  tours;  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
Illinois.  The  chief  manufactures  are  agricul-  of  the  Slate  Department  tn  1893;  was  made 
tural  implements  and  furniture;  others  are  3d  assistant  secretary  of  stale  a  year  later;  and 
pumps,  watches,  silver-plated  ware,  knitting  JJ'  assistant  m  1856.  He  was  minister  to  Greece, 
wool,  paper,  flour,  and  grape  sugar.  According  Rumania  and  Servia.  189^-9,  and  the  follow- 
to  the  census  of  1900  the  manufacturing  estab-  '"K  >=ar  went  as  United  States  commissioner 
lishments  numbered  450,  with  a  capital  of  *o  China,  where  in  igoi,  under  appomtment  as 
$[4,126^34;  in  1904  the  number  of  employees  sp^ial  ambassador,  he  signed  the  final  peace 
was  about  13,00a  There  are  six  banks  with  a  negotiation.  In  October  igoi  he  resumed  his 
combined  capital  of  $650,000,  doing  an  annual  duties  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
business  to  the  amount  of  $22,1)69,727.53  (clear-  Republics  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  189a 
ing-house,  1903).  Rockford  is  surrounded  by  a  "«  "as  published  'Udanavarga,  the  Northern 
fertile  E^ricultural  region,  and  with  its  railroad  Buddhist'  (1883)  ;  <A  Life  of  Buddha,  and  the 
facilities  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  Ea^ly  History  of  his  Church'  (1884) ;  'Land  of 
the  products  of  this  district.  The  city  is  well  '"^  Lamas'  (1891)  ;  'Diary  of  a  Journey  in 
built  with  wide  Tegular  streets;  among  its  no-  Mongolia  and  Thibet*  (1893). 
table  public  buildings  are  the  Memorial  Hall  for  RockbiU,  S.  C,  town  in  York  County;  on 
Soldiers,  the  city-hall,  the  court-house,  two  hos-  the  Southern  and  the  South  Carolina  &  G.  E. 
pitals  and  the  public  library ;  the  library  con-  R.R,'s ;  about  25  miles  south-southwest  of  Char- 
tains  over  20.000  volumes.  The  public  school  lotte,  N.  C.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
system  is  of  the  best,  and  includes  a  high  school,  gion  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the  principal 
orj^anized  in  1857;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Cath-  products.  The  principal  industries  arc  con- 
Olic  parish  school;  and  the  city  is  the  seat  of  nected  with  cotton  and  farm  products  and  lum- 
Rockford  College  (for  women)  and  of  Brown's  her.  The  Winthrop  Normal  College,  with  about 
Rockford  Business  College.    The  government  is  500    students,    is    located    here.      The    banks 
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ROCKINQ  STOHB— ROCKLAND 

hftv»  a  coisbined  ca^tri  of  $i5[i,ooa  Pop.  events  of  his  second  term  were  the  conceMion  ot 
(igio)  7,zi6.  legislative  independence  to  Ireland,  and  the 
_  „  _.  _  , ,  ,  forcing  the  king  to  treat  for  peace  with  the 
RocMog  Stone,  or  Loggmn-stone,  a  block  United  States  on  the  basis  of  their  iadependenct 
of  stone,  or  a  mass  of  rock,  often  of  great  size  j^  accompliBhing  these  ends  credit  is  not  given 
and  weight,  so  nicely  poiEed  on  a  lo*er  mass  to  Rockingham  for  enlightened  statesmanship 
that  It  can  be  moved  backward  and  forward  fcu,  rather  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  oppor- 
wilh  but  little  force.  Some  rockSngsfones  are  tunism.  Consult  Albemarle,  'Memoirs  of  Rock- 
evidently  artificial,  others  natural.    The  former  inghain'  (1852-3). 

appear  to  have  been  contrived  by  cutting  out  a  _.,,,,.                     .                          ■ 

mass  of  rock  round  the  centre-point  oi  the  base  „  RocUand,  Maine,  city,  and  county-seat  o! 

of  the  block.    The  latter  are  generally  granitic  Kno^t    County.     Set   oft    from    Thomaston   in 

rocks,  in  which  porphyry  and  feldspar  are  abun-  i&P,  and  mcorporated  a  city  in   185^    On  a 

dantly  found.    TTiese  ingredients  being  rapidly  harbor  which  «  an  easteriy  extension  of  Penob- 

decomposed,  and  the  sand  and  dust  swept  away  scot  Bay  at  its  mouth;  is  very  commodious  and 

by  wind  and  rain,  what  was  originally  3  solid  easily   accessible;   is  naturally  protected    from 

rock  becomes   a  group  of  pillars  of  irregular  storms  coming  from  any  direction  excqit  from 

shape,  separated  by  horizontal  and  vertical  fis-  *«  northeast  and  against  these  by  a  breakwater 

sures.    Gradually  the  edges  of  the  block  form-  »  !•"'•  "»«  *=">  four-fifths  of  a  mile  long  ex- 

ing  the  pillar  decay,  and  it  assumes  the  appear-  tendwiR  from  the  northern  shore,  and  is  marked 

ance  of  two  or  more  spheroidal  rocks,  one  rest-  by  two  lights,  a  revolving  one  at  theextrCTnitt 

ing  on  the  other.    When  the  upper  mass  is  so  of  the  breakwater  and  a  fixed  one  at  Ow  s  Head, 

situated  as  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  notwith-  *■:  Promontory  in  which  its   southerly   shore 

standing  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  base,  ««*«■    ^he  breakwater  was  begnn  by  the  U.  S. 

a  rocking  stone  is  the  result.    Rocking  stones  Government  in  1881,  and  practically  completed 

occur  in  nearly  all  countries.     In  Great  Britain  "1    15°*-     It  cost   about   Jgoo.OXi.     Rockland   is 

they  are  found  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Lan-  connected  with  Maine  Central  R.  R.  system; 

cashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Wales,  in  the  shires  of  *S  miles  by  rail  from  Portland;  has  steamboat 

Perth    and   Kirkcudbright,    Scotland,  and  also  connection  with  Boston,  Bangor  and  Portland, 

in  many  places  in  Ireland.    Much  larger  than  "><*   *'*   «"  **><   important   coast  and   island 

any  of  these,  however,  is  the  rocking  stone  of  towns  of  eastern  Maine  as  far  east  as  Machias, 

Tandit  in  Argentina,  250  miles  south  of  Buenos  a  steamer  running  every  day  to  and  from  Bar 

Ayres,  which  weighs  over  too  tons,  yet  is  so  Harbor  dunng  most   of  the   year.    It   13   till 

poised  that  it  rocks  in  the  wind  and  may  be  «"•*«  and   managing  point   of  the  Rockland, 

made  to  crack  a  walnut     Rocking  stones  are  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  system, 

supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  ancient  times  which  has  31  miles  of  lr«k  extending  northward 


c  rail- 


for  purpoMs  of  divination,  Uie  favorable  or  ti._ 

favorable  oracle  being  determined  by  the  num-  .„  .         ,    -  , 

ber  of  vibrations.     Consult  Vincent,    <Aroimd  «?»■    The    «gion    ttius    connected 

and  About  South  America'  (1890)  "^^tes  many  summer  tourists  and  visitors.   Many 
wealthy  people  have  built  summer  cottages  at 

RocUng^m,  r5k*ing-gm,  Charles  Watton-  Camden,  which  place  is  especially  notable  for 

WentworHi,  Mabquis  op,  English  statesman:  its  combination  of  coast  ^d  mountain  scenery, 

b.  13  May  1730;  d.   I  July  1782.     He  was  edu-  Within   its   limits   ate    several   mountain   peaks 

cated  at  Westminster  School  and  Saint  John's  varying  in  hei^t  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet    Mt 

College,  Cambridge,  and  ui  1750  was  created  an  Battle  is  close  to  Camden  Village  and  very  near 

Irish  peer  under  the  titles  of  Baron  and  Earl  the  shore,  and  Mt.  Mcgunticook,  a  loftier  peak, 

of  Malton,  later  in  the  same  year  becoming  also  extends  along  the  shore  further  north.    Along 

an  English  peer  and  Marquis  of  Rockingham  by  ^e  inner  side  of  these  two  mountains  a  road  has 

succession.    He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  been  cut,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  a 

Lords   in   the  following  year  and  continued   in  large  lake,  and  affords  some  grand  and  beauti- 

practice   with    his   Whig   sympathies   which    he  ful   scenery.     The   lake   furni^es   water   power 

had   inherited   from  his   father.     He  took  little  for    extensive    manufactories,    the    water   being 

part  in  politics,  being  a  hesitating  speaker  and  used  five  times  in  the  descent  of  little  more  than 

of  mediocre  talent,  until  176s  when  on  the  re-  two  miles  from  the  lake  to  where  it  flows  into 

fusal  of  Pitt  to  take  oflice,  he  became  prime  the  salt  water  at  Camden  Kaibcrr.    Norumbega, 

minister.    His  large  wealth  and  powerful  family  a  fine  stone  house  built  by  the  late  J.  B.  Stearns, 

position  contributed  to  his  elevation,  and  he  had  the  inventor  of  the  duplex  telegraph,  is  one  of 

the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  brilliant  secre-  Uie    handsomest   private   residences    ever    con- 

tanr,  Edmund  Burke.     He  took  a  friendly  atti-  structed  in  Maine. 

tude  toward  the  American  colonies  and  favored        /mftwtrtff.— Shipbuilding  has   been   for  many 

the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  though  he  affirmed  years   an    important    industry   in   this    section, 

the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.    Ho  and  fine  vessels  are  constructed  at  Thomaston, 

gave  offense  to  the  king  for  his  support  of  the  Rockland,  Rockport  and  Camden.     A  large  part 

repeal  principle  and  for  refusal  of  allowances  of  the  accumulated  wealth  has  been  derived  from 

to  the  king's  brothers,  and  was  superseded  by  the  building  and  operation  of  vessels.    The  Red 

Pitt  who  returned  to  form  a  new  ministry.    His  Jacket,  a  clipper  ship  hnilt  at  Rockland  in  1853, 

tenure  lasted  barely  a_  year  and  his  parliamentary  is   said   to   have   made   the  passage   across   the 

career    was    inconspicuous    until     March     1782  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  shorter   time  than   it  was 

when  opon  the  fall  of  North's  administration  ever  made  by   any  other  sailing  vessel.    The 

he  was  called  upon  to  fonn  a  coalition  ministry  principal  industry  of  Rockland  from  a  period 

in   which   he   held   the   treasury.     The   chief  that  zota  wdl  back  toward  iu  settlement  Ita* 
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Seen  the  manufecture  of  lime.    This  is  kiso  car-  pcoduce  heels  and' ahae-fittfflngi,  IxiX  bMrd,  aim 

ried  on  at  Rockport  and  Thomaston.    The  Rock*  boxes,  and  soaps. 

IsTuI  limestone  has  a  higher  percentage  of  cal-  Rockland   has   well-built   factory  and  p^lic 

etum  rtian  any  other  considerable  deposit  in  the  buildings,     churches,     schools^     and     aUractive 

country,  and  is  reputed  in  the  building  market  homes.    It  has  two  bant;s,  a  public  library,  and 

to  make  the  strongest  mortar.    The  quality  and  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (i8go)  5,213;  (1900) 

quantity  have  been  materially  iiiiplwved  by  the  8,150;   (igio)  6,928. 

introduction  of  patent  Mltis,  in   1^0,  and  thfe  „.,,„.,                      .      * 

more  recent  introduction  of  coal   as  fuel.    In  KOCklMid,  N,.  Y.,  a  county  in  the  south- 

1890  n  steam  railroad  was  constructed  to,tr?ns-  «stern   part,   bordering  on    New    Jersty,    and 

port  the  stone  from  the  quarries  in  the. rear  of  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  broadehed  expanse 

the  town  to  the  kilns  on  the  water  front.    For-  <>'  .")«  Hudson  River  known  as  the  Tappan  Zee 

raerly  in  the  hands  of  independent  operators,  aid  Haverstraw  Bay     Nyack  (q.v.),  its  largest 

the  industry  passed  over  to  the  Rockland-Rock-  tpwn,.is  about  3O  miles  from  New  York,  and  in 

port  Lime  Co.,.whk;h  now  controh  the  railfoad  ^^  Xl",""^'  "H''^  J^  ""^  ^^^  northern  end  of 

and  about  three-fourths  of  the  product.  ,  The  *>?«  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  and  ragged  and, 

company  also  operates  a  large  factory  for  the  Picturesque,  are  mafty  handsome  estates  of  New 

manufacture  of  hydrated  lime.    The  shipments  ^f""*^  busmess   men.    The  county-seat  is    New 

to  New  York  and  other  pointa  are  largely  made  )■%  I  itr""!" V  "i""'  H  x,^  v^*  Y^l*^ 

inbarges    towed  1^  tugs.    The  granite  business  ,V,  ^;  *  ^■'  '^Jf  ,'^*"  J"^^  *  ^- Y-  ^n""  *« 

is  important.    Two  of  the  Utgcst  granite  com-  ^est  Shore  R.R.  s ;  and  whjje  in  manv  parts  the 

panies    of    the    country  liave    quarries   in    the  ^O'l  is.  rocky,  has,  particularly;   in _  the  eastern 

vicinity,  on  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland.  P^^'  "<^1»  ^*""?,  ^"^  '"S«  ^^i""?  mterests. ,  _  In 

These   companies    have   handled .  some    of   the  the  western  sechon  are  the  Ramapo  Mountains, 

largest  stones  that  have  ever  been  wrought.  The  S- ■  ,     '^J=""."^«  som-ces  of  the_  Ramapo  and 

United  States  custom  house  in  St.  Louis,  the  Hacken sack  Rivers.    Granite,  gneiss    limestone, 

postofficea   in  New   York  and   Cincinnati,  and  '[^P;  *"^  "■'^'^  j"^  '.j"^  ^"  extensively  quarried, 

many  of  the  lar««t  and  handsomest  buildings  t^'fJ^M  ^^  S'^"^  bui^dmg-stone ;  the  brick  man u- 

tn   the  country  have  been  built  of   Roddand  Ja*^""  "e  importam;  and  large  quantities  of 

granite.    Steam  and  gasoline  en^nes  and  black-  ff^'t.   green    vegetabes,   butler,  and    milk    arc 

smiths'   and   granite  -workers'    tools   are   manu-  |h'PP«d    ^»' y    V°     *i="  .^ork.     Many    of    the 

factured.    Fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  farmm    "take    boarders'    during   the    sutnmer 

Clams  and  sardines  are  canned,  and  more  than  months,  and  its  healthfulness  and  its  proximity 

2,000,000  pounds  of   lobsters   are   shipped  an-  ^  t"e  city  make  Rdckland  County  a  popular 

nually  from  here  ty  rail    It  is  an  important  racation  resort 

distributing   point   to   the    towns    of   eairtem  Rockland    Lake,  ■  N.    Y.,    a    vtlhg e    of 

i-T^      vv     I  -u-                .1.     TT    r.         .  Rockland  County,  on  tiie  West  Shore  Railway, 

The  publK  buddings  are  the  U    S.  custom  ,^  ^„  j^e  Hudson  River;   four  miles  abo-Je 

house  and  postoffiw  building,  which  is  a  hand-  jjyack  and  30  miles  above  New  York.    It  has 

some  granite  structure  and  cost  about  $zso^ooOs  „„^     ^  ^^^^    p^^^nent   population  but    is    a 

and  the  County  court  houseand  jail,  which  are  „     j^^  vacation  resort.     Near  here  is  Rockland 

of  br^k  with  granite  trimmings  and  are  on  the  ^     a  large  sheet  of  dear,  fresh  waterTfrom 

same  lot.    The  two  cost  something  more  than  ^^-^^^                         f  i            ^      annually  for 

$100,000.    There  are  many  handsome  residences  in  New  York.                    •"  «  ««  "«./  «« 
with   fine   grounds.    In   one  of  the  cemeteries 

is  a  statue  of  white  Italian  marble  of  General  RocWing,    a    European    fish    of   the    cod 

Hiram  G.  Berry,  who  was  a  cttiirco  of  Rockland,  family  and  of  the  fcnns  Motelh,  ttiree  species 

and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsvdle.  of  which  are  regarded  as  valuable  in  British 

It   is    the    work  of   Franklin    Simmons.    Pop.  markets, 
(igio)  8,174. 

Lewis  Fmdemck  SiAiam.  ,  Roc^or^  rSk'pftr t,  Ind.,  city,  county-sea! 
of  Spencer  County;   on  the   Ohio  River,  and 

Rockland,     Mass..     town     in     Plymouth  on  the  Louisville,  E.  &  St.  L.  railroad;  about 

County;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  100   miles    southwest   of   Louisrille,    Ky.,    atid 

Hartford  railway;  about  17  miles  south  by  east  30  miles  in  direct  line  cast  by  south  of  Evans- 

of  Boston.    Until  its  incorporation  as  a  separate  ville.     It    has    steamer    connections    with    all 

town  in    1874  it  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  the  river  ports.    It  is  on  a  btuff  about  100  feet 

Abington   of  the  old    Plymouth    Colony.    The  above  high  water.     It  is  in  an  agricultural  rej 

town    is   pleasantly   situated    and    its   proximity  gion  in  which  grain  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 

to  Boston  and  the  convenience  of  transportation,  productions.    The  city  has  considerable  manu- 

give  it  an  excellent  trade  and  have  made  it  facturing  interests ;  the  principal  industrial  es- 

a  papular  suburb  of  that  city,  (ablrshments  are  flour  and  grist  mills,  foundry, 

RocJtland  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  grow-  machine  shops,  tobacco  stemmeries.  brick  works, 

ing  importance.    The  census  of  rgoo  returned  basket  factories,  creamery,  wagon  and  carriage 

St   establishments  with  a  combined  capital  of  works,  and  flTmitore  factories.    It  has  a  library 

JggftSat,  employing  1,071  persona  at  $si5.9?4  m  tounded   in    1855.    Pop.    (1S90)    2,314;    (1900) 

annual  wages.    They  used  $i,3^.95<>  >"  mate-  2,882;  (1910)  2,736. 
rials  and  had  a  product  vahied  at  $3.388.g7a. 

The  industry  first  in  importance  was  the  man-  Rockport,  Mass.,  town  tn  Essex  County; 

nfacttire  of  boots  and   shoes.    Tacki  arc  also  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  Boston  ft  M. 

extensively  maiwfactwrcd;  and  other  factories  railroad;  about  30  miles  northeaW  of  Benton. 
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Jt  is  on  an  idand,  tht  sane  on  whi^h  Gloucester  The  abcre-named  danuits.  so  far  as  they 
(q.v.)  is  located.  The  town  embraces  several  enter  into  the  cotnpQsitioi]  of  the  lithiuphere, 
villages.  Electric  lines  connect  Rockport  and  rarely  occur  in  the  uncombioed  state,  but  are 
Gloucester  md  many  points  on  the  island.  It  usually  united  chemically  in  different  pcopof- 
was  aeitled  m  i6go  by  Richard  Tarr  and  was  lions  to  form  those  more  or  less  definite  chem- 
koown  at  first  b;  the  name  "Sandy  Bay."  It  is  iciU  compounds  called  minerals  (for  example, 
a  famous  summer  resort;  near  Pigeon  Cove,  quartt,  SiOi;  cakite,  CaO.COi;  olivine, 
one  of  the  villages,  aj-e  a  number  of  Bonuner  (MgFe),5iO<) ;  and  minerals  in  turn  are  aggret 
cottages.  Part  ot  the  lanl  is  fertile. and  is  used  gated  in  vatioys  *ays  lo.farm  rocks.  A  rock 
mainly  for  market  gardening.  Some  Of  .the  may  be.  de6ned  Wrany  accumulation  or  aggrcgfl- 
places  of  intercEt  in  the  vicinity  are  Dogtown  lion  of  one  or  more  mineral  species  or  sub- 
Commons,  where  in  the  last  oi  the.  i&h  cen-  stances,  potential  or  actual,  which  constitutes  a 
tury  a  hundred  families  ejciled  themselves  and  copsiderable,  component  of  the  lithosphere;  for 
lived  in  loneliness  and  poverty  on  those  boulder  exan4>le,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  clay, 
strewn  hills.  Their  ntunero us  dogs  gave  the  gravel,  salt- beds,  Aldsough  the  crest  of  the  oarA 
place  ics  niune.  Other  places  of  int^reat  are  or  lithospbere  has  been  shown  to  oontain  many 
Doctor's  Run,  The  Headlands,  and  the  Straita-  hundreds  of  species  of  minerals,  neverthelcBS  the 
mouth  Life  Saving  Station  at  Gap  Cove.  In  B'eu  bulk  of  it  is  composed  of . comparatively 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  are  extensive  fcw  species,  and  these  have,  been  termed  th6 
granite  quarries.  The  Boston  post-office  is  built  rock-Jormmg  minerals,  in  contradisti notion  to 
of  granite  obtained  from-  these  quarries.  The  the  great  multitude  of  mineral  species  found 
chief  manufacturing-'  establishment  is  an  isin-  more  particularly  in  veins,  and  which,  though  oi 
glass  factory  which  employs  about  ifloo  persons,  (feat  importance  eeonomicalliy,  and  of  priinaty 
There  is  one  natiiHlal  and  one  savings  bank,  interest  scientifically,  are  insignificant  in  amount 
There  are  la  churches,  and  the  educational  in-  when  compared  with  the.great  mass  of  the  more 
stitutions  are  a  high  school,  grammar  and  pri-  common  minerals  which  go  to  make  vq  a.  large 
mary  schools,  and  a  public  library,  opened  in  portion  of  the  earth.  Thus  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
1871  Pop  (loio)  4,211.  the  sulphide  ores,  and  the  minerals  containing 
f'  jj  ri,.  ,„  such  rare  substances  as  thorium,  uranium,  or 
U.  Jtt.  tlASXIKS.  rariiura.  are  neolioihle  in  nnantifv  «li«i  c^nmnarHl 


^^  radium,  are  negligible  in  quantity  when  compared 

Rookpor^    Texas,    town,    coanty-seat    ot  ^jih  the  mass  of  minerals  conqwsing  the  liiho- 

Aiansas  County;  on  the  Aransas  Bay,  an  mletor  sphere. 

die  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  San  Antonio  &  The  science  or  treatise  of  rocks,  in  its  broad- 
A.  P.  railroad;  about  170  miles  southwest  of  ^j  ^^^  ^^.jjj^j,  considers  them  in  all  their  re- 
Galvcston,  and  135  miles  south  by  Mst  of  Saa  lations,  is  called  petrology  or  lithology,  while 
Antonio.  It  was  settled  in  186S  by  Doughty  the  systematic  and  descriptive  science  of  rocks, 
and  Mathis ;  was  incorporated  in  1865  and  char-  leading  more  particnlarjy  to  their  nomenclature, 
tered  as  a  city  in  i^i.  It  has  steamer  connec-  is  called  petrography.  This,  distinction isimplied 
tions  with  all  of  the  Gnlf  ports.  It  is  on  the  ju  the  etymology  of  the  words.  The  latter  terra 
peninnda,  Utc  Oak  Point;  and  the  cool  gnlf  is  used  commonly  in  connectbn  with  the  micro- 
breexes  make  it  a  popular  snmmer  resort  It  scopic  study  of  the  igneous  rocks. 
has  extensive  fishing  interests,  especially  oys-  Those  minerals  which  are  of  especial  impor- 
ters, and  smal!  game  is  plentiful  in  the  vicimty,  tance  as  rock- formers  can  be  grouped  as  fol- 
Rockport  makes  large  shipments  of  hides,  live-  lows: 

stock,  and  fruit     There  are  five  churches,  a  cboup  l 

high  school,  elCTwntary  schools,  and  one  na-  QnarU—Tha  group,   for  nreeent  purposes. 

twnal  bank.     The  government  is  vested  m  a  may  be  limited  to  a  single  species,  quartz,  whiS 

mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  eight  m  num-  jg  ^„^  ^f  [j,e  most  abundant  of  minerals,  and  b 

her,  who  are  elected  bienniany.     Pop.   (1900)  remarkable    otherwise    for    its    rather    superior 

I.IS3;  (1510)  1.297.  C'W.  Newman,  hardness,  tack  of  cleavage,  and  indestructibility. 

Editor   *EKleTprise?  It   has   strong  crystallizing  powers   and,   where 

Rocka.    Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  earth,  so  flowed  to  grow   intact,  forms  those  beauHful 

far  as  we  can  examine  it  first  hand  and  thus  hetagpnal  crystals  with  which  all  are  familiar. 

know  it  intimately,  consists  of  three  envelopes:  Chemically  it  is  an  oxide  of  silicon,   SiO.,  that 

(l>   an  outer   gaseous   envelope   called   the   at-  ""o^*  abundant  of  all  acid  radicals,  which,  when 

mosphere ;   (z)  a  middle  aqueous  envelope  called  coml'ined   with   the   bases   alumina,   lime,    iron, 

the  hydrosphere;    (3)   an  inner  solid  envekipe  maBnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  in 

called   the   IJlhosphere.    .These   envelopes,   con-.  Qinerent  ways,  forms  that  most  important  of  alj 

sidered  together,  including  the  lithosphere  to  a  "asses  of  mineral  subsUnces,  the  silicates, 
depth  of  10  miles  below  the  sea-level,  have  been  GBOUP   II. 

stiown  to  consist  quantitatively  of  the  following         F«Wjf or*.— These  are  the  most  abundant  of 

elementary  substances :  all  rock-formers.    They  comprise  a  rather  com- 

O  *'**S   Si»  »•»**  ?, "•■*»*  P'ex    group    of    silicates,    where    alumina,    the 

^^', '^'l^  S  f-'Jl  I'" 1°^  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  and  the  alkaline,  eatth- 

Ke  .■,■.;!;"  5^08%  Ti  !""!"o.3o%  ii".'.'.'.\'.'.'.o.oi^  lime,    are    the    bases.      On    a    chcmkal    and 

t? 3S'%  C o.ji%  N  o.i)i%  crystallograirfilc  basis  they  fail  naturally  into  two 

"8 "-''^   ^^■^'  ..-.o.iS%   Cr   Q.o,%  series,  the  orthoclase  and  the  plagioclase.    Ortho- 

These  18  substances  have  been  shown  by  F.  dase,    so    called    because    of    the    rectangular 

W.  Garke  (Bulletin  7R  United  States  Geoiog-  cleavages  lying  parallel  to  the  ortho-  and  clino- 

u^l   Survey,  pp.  34-43)    lo  comprise  the  great  pinacoids,  is  the  type-spcctes  of  the  series.    Iiiga 

milk  of  the  earth     The  others,  though  outnum-  silicate  of  potash  and  altmiina  having  the  diem- 

bcnng  them  three  to  one,  can  be  ignored.  ical    oomposition    KAISi>0>,   and.  is    otiierwJse 
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known  as  potash  fddspar.  It  belongs  to  the 
monoclinic  system  of  cirstalltzation,  and  is  fur- 
ther known  as  the  tnonoclinic  feldspar.  A  part 
of  the  potash  of  orthoclase  may  be  replaced  by 
soda.  In  fact  most  of  the  analyses  of  the  min- 
eral show  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sub- 
stance. This  replacement  of  potash  by  soda  can 
take  place  until  these  two  constituents  are  pres- 
ent in  nearly  equal  proportions  without  altering 
the  monoclinic  character  of  the  species.  Such 
an  orthoclase  is  called  soda-orthoclase.  Soda- 
orthoclase  has  a  chemical  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  (Na,K)AlSiiOt,  where 
soda  predominates  over  potash.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope and  between  crossed  nicols  it  ex- 
hibits a  peculiar  patchy  appearance  easily  rec- 
ognized. 

Mocrocline,  like  soda-orthoclase,  contains 
both  poUsh  and  soda,  <K,Na)AlSi.Oi.  It  is, 
however,  tridinic,  but  only  slightly  so,  as  die 
cleavage  angle  between  the  pinacoids  varies  but 
slightly  from  go"  (89°  30'),  hence  the  natne. 
Between  crossed  nicols  it  exhibits  a  peculiar 
cross-hatching,  due  to  multiple  twinning  accord- 
ing to  both  the  pericline  and  albite  laws,  and  is 
thus  usually  easily  distinguished  under  the  mi- 
croscope. It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  true 
plagioclase  series,  but  inasmuch  as  it  possesses 
a  notable  amount  of  potash,  it  may  be  classified 
with  soda-orthoclase  as  representing  the  transi- 
tion varieties  of  feldspar,  lying  between  the 
monoclinic,  potash,  orthoclase  series  and  the 
tridinic,  sdda-lime,  plagioclasc  series. 

The  more  typical  plagioclases  are  represented 
by  albite,  oligoclase,  andesine,  labradorite,  by- 
townite,  and  anorthite,  which  together  constitute 
the  albite-anorthite  series.  The  theory  of  their 
constitution  was  propounded  by  Tschermark  in 
1864.  He  showed  that  the  series  can  best  be 
explained  as  a  mixture  of  two  extreme  mole- 
cules, the  one  a  pure  soda-alumina  silicate 
molecule,  and  the  Other  a  lime-alununa  sili- 
cate molecule,  found  in  anorthite.  The  interme- 
diate varieties  can  be  considered  as  varying  mix- 
tures of  these  two  molecules.  Representing  the 
albite  molecule  by  Ab  and  the  anorlhtte-  molecule 
by  An,  the  series  is  expressed  thus : 


ance,  mierocline  with  its  more  or  lest  indistinct 
ctoss-hatching,  and  plagioclase  with  its  charac- 
teristic, sharply  deRned,  parallel  banding.  Fur- 
thermore, the  different  varieties  of  the  plagio- 
clase series  can  be  identified  by  their  bdiavior 
in  polarized  light,  more  particularly  by  the  vari- 
ation in  their  extinction  angles.  In  a  general 
way  this  angle  may  be  s»id  to  increase  m  size 
in  passing  from  the  albite  toward  the  anorthite 
end  of  the  series. 

The  feldspars  are  not  only  of  primary  impor- 
tance as  rock-formers,  bnt  the  classificBtion  of 
rocks  as  at  present  accepted  (more  particularly 
the  igneous  varieties)  depends  largely  upon  the 
kind  of  feldspar  which  they  contain. 

The  feldspars  can  be  grouped  in  tabular  form 
thus: 


<•) 


(unidioc) 
Sodi-orthodwe 

(N.,Kftsi/), 

Te'O) 

(b)  Triclinio 

Mierocline 

(K.N>)Aia^ 

9«'  je' 

Sodi-micraeUne 
Alkite 

SJSS.=^K 

s;t 

Oliioclue 

Andesine 

Sf!- 

Labradorite 

W'  Jt' 

«•  13' 

Albite 

Ab(NaAI5i,0,> 

as.? 

Ah^^n^toXb^ni 

AbtAn,  to  AbiAn, 

Labradorite 

Ab,An.  .0  Ab,An, 

Ab,An,toAb,An, 

Anortbite 

An(CaAI,Si,0.) 

This  series  of  mineral  varieties  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  an  isomorphous  mix- 
ture. It  constitutes  the  albite-anorthite  or  soda- 
lime  series  of  plagioclase  feldspars,  all  of  which 
are  distinctly  tridinic.  The  cleavage  angle  in 
this  series  varies  from  93°  31'  in  labradorite  to 
94°  5'  in  albite. 

Usually  the  plagioclase  feldspars  can  be 
quickly  and  surely  distinguished  from  the  mi- 
erocline Of  the  orthoclase  rarieties  by  ilieir  char- 
acteristic multiple  twinning,  which  is  manifested 
in  thin  sections  between  crossed  nicols  by  a 
distinct  parallel  banding  that  traverses  the  in- 
dividual miner^  plates.  It  thus  becomes  a, 
comparatively  simple  matter,  with  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope  and  between  crossed  nic- 
ols, to  distinguish  between  orthoclase,  which 
normally  shows  plain  non-striated  plates,  soda- 
orthoclase,  which  has  a  peculiar  patchy  appear- 


CrystaUizing  as  tb^  do  in  two  syatcns,  the 
feldspars  are  said  to  be  dimorphous ;  and  dte 
group  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  isodimorphous  mixtures  of  the  orthoclase 
albite  and  anorthite  molecules. 

Frequent  parallel  intergrowthi  of  two  varie- 
ties of  feldspar  occur;  for  example,-  albite  may 
be  intergrown  with  mierocline  or  orthodase, 
where  the  albite  shows  as  narrow  irregular 
bands  of  a  different-colored  mineral  matter  nm- 
ning  across  the  cleavage  surfaces  of  the  ortho- 
clase or  microdine.  Such  intergrowths  are 
called  perthitic  intergrowths  or  perthite  be- 
cause certain  flesh-r&d  feldspars  from  Perth, 
Canada,  were  first  shown  to  be  made  up  of  such 
intergrowths.  These  intergrowths  are  some- 
times so  minute  as  only  to  be  made  out  with  the 
microscope,  and  then  they  are  :called  micro- 
perthite.  Brogger  has  suggested  that  certain 
soda-orthoclases  are  intergrowths  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  albite  lamellx  are  so  narrow  aa 
not  to  be  discoverable  even  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope.  For  these  supposed 
intergrowths  he  proposes  the  name  cryp to- 
Similar  parallel  intergrowths  of  distinct  min- 
eral species  may  occur  where  quart!  is  inter- 
grown with  mierocline.  Such  intergrowths  of 
quart!  and  feldspar  (usually  orthoclase  or 
mierocline)  are  common  in  certain  granite-like 
rocks  called  pegmatite,  and  are  known  as  pegmn- 
titic  intergrowths,  or  graphic  granite,  referring 
to  the  resemblance  of  the  curious  V-shaped 
areas  of  quartz  to  cuneiform  writing. 

CROUP  m. 
Feldspathoids.—  Jhc  minerals  of  this  group 

are  called  feldspaihoids  or  feldspar-like  min- 
erals, more  particularly  because  of  their  chem- 
ical resemblance  to  the  feldspars.  There  are 
but  two  species  which  need  be  considered  here: 
leucite,  which  has  a  chemical  composition  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  KAUSiOi)i:  and  ne- 
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ROCK  FORMATIONS 


1.  Micro- photOKTaph  of  thin  section  of  Rraiifit.  ftoni  l^tken,  N'onray,  Irf'iwten 
iTOSsril  iiLchols,  shoivii.K  patchy  appearanic  of  soda-oithoclafie  (O),  krtgiiUr 
[Jalcs  of  quarts  (Q),  and  illuslratinK  ([laiiiioiil  ( ncnomonihit  or  uliQirimotphiLl 
tenure.     The  ortho.liiH  shows   laiiimiiK. 

3.  MicTci  pholORraph  of  thin  srdion  of  aui;ile-sTeiiiir  from  I,ai:n-ik,  Norway,  t*- 
twccn  crossed  nichols.  Die  pholORraph  shon's  only  plain  nuii-slfi.itctl  orlho- 
tliK  anil  illuatniies  praniloiri  allolriiiior|iliii  ui  xcnomorpliir  irxiure.  The 
lines  due  to  clcaviige. 
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ptaelhe,  faavinff  tiw  composition  KiNa«Al>Si/>H. 
Chemicalty  leucite  retembies  orthodase  feldspar. 
In  addition  hi  beinfc  chemically  like  orthodase, 
ieudte,  like  ita  counterpart,  alters  to  kaolin. 
Bat  more  interesting  still  is  the  fact  that  on 
decomposition  it  has  been  known  to  fitmish 
ortboclase  or  orthoclaM  and  muscovite. 

Nei^telite,  as  its  chemical  composition  indi' 
cates,  is  analo^us  to  the  plasiodase  feldspars. 
It  is  hexagonal  in  character.  The  decomposition 
of  nephdite,  like  that  ot  the  plagiodases,  usu- 
allr  ruulta  in  the  formation  of  some  one  of  the 
xeolitet,  or  mtM^  rarely  it  fonns  kadin. 

GROUP   IV. 

Mica. —  Two  species  here  are  of  widespread 
occurrence;  one  is  muscovite,  the  white,  silvery, 
potash  variety,  having  a  chemical  composition 
corresponding  to  HiKALCSiO*)!.  Chemically  it 
is  closely  allied  to  ortboclase,  and  frequently  re- 
sults as  an  alteration  product  of  that  mineral. 
Optically  it  is  distinctly  biaxial.  The  second  spe- 
cies, biotite,  is  dark-colored,  owing  to  compara* 
tively  high  percentages  of  iron.  It  also  con- 
tains varying  amaimts  of  magnesia,  and  might 
thus    be   properly    classed    with    the    following 

froup  of  minerals.  It  is  very  nearly  uniaxial. 
I  has  the  chemical  composition  (HK)i(MgFe)i 
(AlFc),(SiO.)k 

GROUP    V. 

The  Ferromagiesian  Minerals. — The  miner- 
als of  this  group  take  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  contain  iron  and  magnesia  as  two  of 
their  prominent  constituents.  In  addition  they  . 
may  contain  lime  and  alumina  in  considerable 
amounts,  also  some  alkali.  The  more  important 
members  of  the  group  are  included  under  the 
amphiboles  and  the  pyroxenes,  two  species  hav- 
ing numerous  varieties,  which  pass  into  each 
other  by  isomorphous  mixture.  They  form  two 
parallel  series  which  are  both  chemically  and 
crystallographically  analogous.  Their  relation- 
ship can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  table: 


so  called  on  account  of  its  usual  olive-gteen 
eo\<x.  It  has  the  chemical  composition 
(Mg,Fe)iSiOi,  is  orthorhombic  in  crystaltiza' 
tion,  and  readily  decomposes  t 


Ores. — Minerals  of  this  group  have  iron  as 
their  principal  constituent,  and  frequently  con- 
stitute ores  of  that  substance.     Included  her* 


Thus  far  the  mineral  species  enumerated  are 
mostly  found  as  the  essential  constituents  of  that 
class  of  rocks  hereafter  to  be  described  as  ig- 


Accessory  Minerals, — Those  minerals  which 
are  usually  of  subordinate  importance,  and 
which  are  therefore  more  in  the  nature  of  ac- 
cessory than  notable  rock-constituents,  are  in- 
cluded here: 


ChiiiiiaUte 
Kyaniii! 
FAroLile 


Allaniie 


Amphibote 

(a)  Oithorhombic 
AnthophTllite 

(b)  MooocUdU 
Trcmolite 
Actinolite 
HornUenile 


(c)  Tridinic 
.[EnigMutiU 
Prroxene 


MiSiO) 

Ca(M>Vc),(SiO,}t 

}C.(MBF«)^SiO,i» 
1  CaHbAl>(SiO,)i 
NaAt^iO,]„UgSiO( 

NatFt^Fe(Si,Ti)uOB 


Some  of  the  above  minerals  occasionally 
come  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  or  may 
even  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  rock-mass.  As 
a  rule,  however,  they  are  of  minor  considera- 
tion and  frequently  even  negligible. 

GROUP  vni. 

SeeoHdary  Minerals. — Minerals  of  this  ctase 
have  originated  as  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion or  alteration  of  some  previously  existing 
primary  or  original  mineral.  The  most  note- 
worthy are: 


DiopildB  UKCtCSiO,), 

.      ..  (CaMBCSiO,), 

AcDite  NaFe(SiO,), 

(e)  Trielinic 
Klkodoirite  MnSiOi 

The  really  important  rock- forming  am- 
phiboles and  pyroxenes  arc  to  be  found  among 
die  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  varieties.  And 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  those 
which  are  aluminous  and  those  which  are  non- 
aluminous,  for  the  special  reason  that  the  former 
on  alteratwn  produce  chlorite,  while  the  latter 
produce  serpentine. 

One  other  important  rock-former  must  be 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  group — olivine, 


Talc  HiMfl,(SiO.), 

CUonle  ,  H,(MabFe).Al.Si,0„ 

r„-jrf-  jCa,AI,TA10fi)(Si0.i, 

'■P"'™  *  CB,Fe,f  FeOH)  (SiOJ, 

Kaolin  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
ortboclase  and  other  feldspars  by  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  silica  and  alkalies,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  (hydration).  Serpentine  results 
from  the  alteration  of  olivine  and  the  nOn- 
aluminous  hornblendes  and  pyroxenes  by  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  magnesia  and  by  an  addition 
of  water.  Talc  is  formed  by  the  hydration  and 
partial  decomposition  of  several  of  the  lime- 
magnesia  or  non-aluminous  ferromagnesian  min- 
erals, namely,  tremolite,  pyroxene  (chiefly  ensta- 
tite),   phli^opite   mica.     Chlorite  results   most 
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frequetrtty  from  the  altcreriion  of  the  atnminam  the  sandy  of  srareUr  fart-  ^onaistiiw  erf  inguiu 

hornblendes  and   pyroxenes.     Epidote  also  n-  iragtncnts  of  the  arigtnsi  qvartz  <wbi<at  ii  prao 

sults  from  tile  alteration  of  the  alumlnom  -vari-  tically  miHfiected  by  atmospfacnc  agencies),  and 

eties    of    hornblende    and    pyroxene,    etpeqially  fragments  of  still  tMuleocanposed  ieli^ax.    The 

those  having  some  lime  in  their  composition.  ciayey  portion  ot  the  alteratiion  products  results 
irota  the  decon^ositiaa  of  tlK  feldspar  and  coO- 

,.                              GHoup  IX,  sists  largely  of  kaolin,  which  in  a  pure  condi- 

Precipitations    from    Aqueous    Solulions.-~T  tion  is  a  white  powdery  or  plastic  natcrial,  ac- 

The  following  minerals  occasionally  form  im-  cording  to  whether  it  is  dry  or  wet. .  It  i^  uiu- 

jKitlieses   are   at  present   recognized  as  possible  ally  stained  rusty  brown  by  iron  oxide,   which 

tion  from  solution  in  water:  results   frbm  the  decomposition  of  atiy  f«ri^ 
msgDesian  ootutituent  contained  nn  the  roek,  ot 

S»lt                                            N»C1  from  small  parliclea  of  some  oae  of.the  ores 

A™™tt  or  C»1dt«                        cJcu,  which  are  quite  certain  to  have  been  present  in 

Hydrom  Siliu                               SiOi^HiO  small    amounts.      Certain    constituents    of    the 

<Gc/Krii*  or  SUiciou»  Siotai)  original  minerals  are  carried  off  in  solution :  the 

„   .   .                _     ,         _            ,           .         .  alkalies  and  a  part  of  th<  silicn  -'  ihe  feldspars: 

Origm  of  Rackt.—  Tvio  alternative  hv-  also  ap-jrtion  of  the  iron  of  the  f^rromagnesian 
potheses  are  at  present  recognized  as  possible  minerals,  together  with,  some  ot  the  magncBi^ 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  earth:  (i)  the  and  much  of  the  lime  that  may  r„-;ve  been  pres- 
old so-called  nebular  hypothesis,  propounded  by  q„j  gj  g  minor  constituent. 

Kant  and   Swedenborg  and  later  elaborated  by  Xhis  mass  of  loose,  more  or   less  t'tsty,  in- 

Laplace   and   others;    (a)    the    newly   proposed  coherent   material   remaining   behind   is   termed 

accretion  theory  or  planetesimal  hypothesis  pro-  residual  grajiite.     Rocks  of  whatever  nature  are 

pounded'trr  Professor  Thomas  C  Chamberlin  of  jn  like  mafmer  subject  to  decomposition  by  at- 

the  University  of  Chicago.     The  first  of  these  mospheric  agencies,  and  their  residual  materials 

supposes  that  the  earth  was  originally  in  a  gase-  everywhere  cover  (he  greater  portion  oi  the  sot- 

ous  condition,  from  which,  under  its  own  grav-  face    of   the   underlying   rocks,    and   consrttute 

tty  and  by  a  radiation  of  its  beat,  it  passed  into  ^vvhat  is  termed  mamle-»oek  or  detritus.    A  part 

a  fluid  state  and  thence  to  4  solid  form.    The  of  this  mantle-rock  consists  not  of  teaktaal  ma- 

•original    crust»    of    the    earth     (lithospherc)  terial  in  the  strict  Sense,  but  is  made  up  of 

formed  at  the  surface  as  the  result  of  a  cooling  angular  fragments  of  various  sizes,  which  have 

of  the  molten  materials  of  thf  globe.    Further-  been  broken  from  the  rock-masses  by  the  action 

more,   the   earth   may   have   solidified   from  the  of  frost.    At  the  foot  of  neatly  every  steep  cliff 

centre  outward  as  the  result  of  pressure.    Otb-  js  lo  be  found  an  accumulation  of  angular  rock- 
ers suppose  that  the  origmal  crust  was  not  only  *  fragments  called  talus,  rock-slide,  or  breccia, 

added  to  from  below  by  the  crystallization  of  Removal  of  Rock-waste  and  Us  Deposition  i» 

mohen  materiaJ,but  also  increased  in  thickness  ihe  Form  of  Sedimcnts.^'Slost  of  th*;  various 

from  above  by  chemica!  precipitations  from  the  materials  of  the  mantle-rock,  whether  residual 

intensely    heated    hydrosphere.      The    accretion  or   fragmental,   find   their   way   sooner   or   later, 

theory,   on   the   other   hand,   supposes   that   the  chiefly  by   ihe   action   of   rain   or   frost,   to   the 

earth  as  a  whole  never  was  in  a  gaseous  or  even  neighboring  streams,  and  are  borne  by  them  to 

fluid  condition,  but  was  built  up  by  the  intallmg  the  rivers,  which  in  turn  transport  thera,  after 

ot  cold,  solid,  discrete  particles  oi  matter  called  numerous    halting-periods,    to    the    sea    or    to 

planelesimals;    that    the   present    internal    heat  smaller  bodies  of  salt  or  fresh  water.     In  this 

IS  the  result  of  pressure  due  to  gravity,     Adher-  process  of  transportation  the  angular  rock-frag- 

ents  of  both  these  hypotheses  agree,  however,  ments  are  reduced  by  attrition  to  rounded  peb- 

that  the  oldest  known    rocks,   the  original  or  bles.    The  angular  grains  of  quartz  also  become 

primitive  rocks  from  which  all  others  have  been  rounded  and   water-worn,   while   much   of  the 

derived,  are  of  igneous  origin,  that  is,  were  once  material  becomes  reduced  to  an  impalpable  mitd. 

in  a  molten  condition,  from  which  they  cooled  to  These    more    or    less    finely    comminuwd    and 

the  soHd  state,  and  in  so  doing  formed  more  abraded    materials    are    distributed    along    the 

or.  less  thoroughly  crystalline  aggregates  of  dif-  shores  of  lake  or  sea.    Gradually  the  finer,  more 

ferent  kinds  of  minerals.  easily  suspended  and  transportable  materials  art 

In  discussing  the  origin  and  descent  of  rocka  carried  out  info  deep  water,  the  finest  and  most 

we  must  therefore. start  with  the  more  common  impalpable  muds  being  transported  farthest  from 

i^eous  varieties,  and  show  how  they  have  fur-  the  shore;  so  that,'  broadly  speaking,  the  wash- 

nished  materials  for  the  others,  ings  from  the  land  surface  become  diitribiitcd 

Rock  DuiHfegfn/'OHy— Granite  is  one'of  the  over  sea  and  lake  bottom  in  order  of  fineness, 

most  abundant  and  widespread  of  igneous  rocks,  beginning   with   the   coarsest   gravelly   materials 

and  is  a  most  important  species  among  the  nu-  at  (he  shore-line,  and  growing  successively  finer 

merous  other  primitive  rocks  of  the  lifhosphcre.  toward   the   deep  water,  where  finally  only   tht 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  it  in  the  process  impalpable  silts  and  muds  are  deposited. 

of  its  decay  can  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  those  Stralincation.—  In   addition   to   this   more  or 

which   take    place    in   the    disintegration    of    all  less   gradual   horizontal   chanf^   from  coarse  to 

other     primitive    rocks.       Granite     consists     of  fine  materials  brought  about  by  the  transportmg 

quartz,    orthoclase    feldspar    (with    some    soda-  power  of  water,  there  is  always  to  be  observed  a 

orthoclase  microcline  or  plagioclase),  and   light  much  more  sudden  and  abrupt  change  venkally, 

or  dark  mica,  or  both,  or  perhaps  hornblende  by  which  materials  of  various  sorts  and  degrees 

in  place  of  the  mkas.  of  fineness  are  arranged  by  the  sorting  power  of 

On  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  at-  the  same  medium   (water)    into  horizontal  beds 

mospheric  agencies,  it  falls  to  a  more  or  less  of  varying  thickness,  whi^  are  separated  from 

rusty,  clayey  mass  of  sandy  or  gravelly  material,  each  other  by  sharply  ddined  pUnei  of  damr> 
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c*tiM -o^led  iediaMfltatioB  or  bcddiuf  plane^  tnuioiiB  inlo  or  replaceineiits  of  tone  prcriouslj 

Be(^  'Whtab'  consist  of  tfae  same  matenid  mut<  existing  rocks  oi  the  litbospbere,  either  sedw 

cnilogiatlb^  «xe  colled  strata.    But  a  siratum  may  ttMnlary,  mctamorphic,  or   igneous.     Where   a 

be  made  t^  of  tbiiuer  beds,  owing  to  a  differ-  huge  mass  of  molten  mHterial  slowly  tnells  its 

CBce  in  th«  ibMneu  of  the  material  which  com-  waj  fnnn  tome  deep-seated  portion  of  the  earth 

poses  it.     These  suttdiTiaions  of  a  stratum  are  up  into  the  overlying  rocks  by  diasolving  them 

colled  layers,  and  laywa  in  their  turn  may  be  and  incorporatiog  thesn  in  ita  own  mass,  aad 

composed  of  extremely  thin  beds,  only  the  vwy  subsetiueotly  'Oools  there,  slowly,  without  ever 

small  fiaction  of  an  iatii  in  thickness,  caUed  reaching  tba  surface,  forming  a  great  irregular 

iTiri^FPif!      Strata  vary  in  thickness   iiora  a   few  body   of   coarsely  crystalline   matter   frequently 

kichea  to  several  iecL    All  materials  deposited  scores  of -miles  in  extent,  we  have  what  is  termed 

in.  water  are  called  sediments;  and  all  icdimenCs  a  bathylith.    In  its  molten  condition  it  would  be 

wet«  origJnaUy  depoeited  in  nearly  horizontal  temmd  a  magma  and  the  reservoir  in  which  it 

position.     These  near^  horizontal  strata:  slope  was  contained  would  be  called  a  magma  basin. 

or,  dip   slightly    toward   deep    water,   and    this  The  period  of  its  existonce  as   a  fluid  mass   in 

■lifdU  inclination  is  known  as  initial  dip.     All  termed      the     intratellurie ,    (wfthin-the-earth) 

materials  deposited  in  water  are  stratified,  and  period.    It  might  have  extending  from  it  (usu- 

this  13  the  chief  ctnisEteristic  of  all  rocks  so  ally  upward)  irregular,  more  or  less  elongated, 

formed.    The  converve-  statement  of  diis  is  that  ann-like    processes    called    apophyses.      Should 

all  Etntified  rocks  are  of  aqueous  origin.    Rocks  cracks  or  fissures  form,  they  would  be  instantly 

OJ  this  chai'acter  are  called  sedimentaiy.    <  filled   by   the   inrush   of   fluid    substance,   whicb 

Ctmtoiidttiim    of   Sediments    into    Coktrmt  would  solidify  with  comparative  rapidity  to  form 

Rock-wuutex— SedloKats  have  accumulated  to  dikes.     In  stratified  rocks  dikes  usually  art  at 

t  very   great    thickness   during   goodogic .  timt  some  angle  across  the  strata.    Where  the  molten 

Those  sediments  which  have  been  deeply  buried  material  intrudes  itself  between  the  strata  paral- 

and  have  been  subjected  to  great  {watsure  have  '«'  ^  ^^  bedding  planes  in  broad   sheets,  it  is 

been  made  to  cohere  either  as  a  direct  result  of  called   an    intrusion-sheet   or    sill.      Where   the 

this  pressure  or  by.  a  cementing  together  of  the  overlying   strala  become   lifted  and   arched   up^ 

partKles    W    mineral    snbstancea    m    solution;  ward  mCo  a  huge  dome  without  breaking  above 

namely,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  and  letting  the  fluid  rock  escape,  the.  solidified 

inm  precipitated  as' the  oxide.  lenticular  mass  constitutes  a  laccolith  or  lacco- 

The    MttoMOrphifm    of    5-«(im*»«.~  Those  ''tc.     Where  the  molten  rock  actually  escapes 

most  andent  of  all  sediments  whinh  were  de-  to  ^H  surface  hy  means  of  a  fissure  or  other 

rived  from  the  disintegration  o*  the  original  or  conduit  and  flows  out  over  it  ma  briiad  sheet, 

primal  locks  of  the  liAosphere,  and  which  were  ^J^  temjed  a  flow,, lava-flow,  or  mtrusion- sheet. 

6rat  deposited  in  the  primordial  seas,  have  been  The  interval  of  tune  elapsing  between  the  out- 

so  deeply  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  tis  to  '^^^^  »*  ™  magma  from,  its  reservoir  and  its 

have  been  affected  by  the  uprising  heat  of  the  anbsequent  cooling  to  the  solid  state  is  termed 

earth's  interior.    This  hott,  imited  with  the  tte-  ^'  eff.uswe  period.     If  the  conduit  is  rudely 

nendous   pressure  exerted   by   the   superiftcum-  cylindrical  the  lava  accumulates  about  the  vent, 

bent  mass  of  sediments  and  the  dissolving  eflect  *wming  a  lava  or  volcanic  cone.     Subsequent 

of  the  intensely  (super-)  heated  moisture  pKs-  w^^ion  may  entirely  remove  the  caie  wid  ex- 

ent.  reduced  the  sedimints  to  a  partly  fused,  f°"  ^^'i  ^''I'l  j^?  I"  the  conduit,  to  v^h^h  the 

partly  dissolved,  more  or  less  pasty  condition  terra  volcanic  neck  is  appli«L    In  fart  itis  only 

(aqueo-igneous  fusion),  from  which  they  sub-  through    the    expoanre    of    these    deep-seated 

seqWntly  cooled,  thereby  changing  into  thor-  ^^  °^  cooled  igneous  ^ate"^].  by  erosion 

oukhly  crystalline  masses,  consirting  of  distinct  »'""  *^  are  enabled  to  study  them     Over  the 

mineriil  aggregates  more  or  less  relemblirig  the  ""^P'  ?"='«"'   "^"^  ""^  ?™"y  n"'"*  °^  ^«'*. 

crystalline  rocks  of  the' igneou^  ty{.e,  but  dif-  ;^ertically  measured,  have  b«n  removed,  laying 

ferent  from  the   latter  chiefiy  in   this,  that   the  fe"«   underlymg   rocks   to   a   corresponding 

original  stratificafion   (beddins;)   planes  arc  still  ^^;     ,,    ,         --         _,.         /  n     .    .* 

vii.      Smh    ,Mk,    .„    oSfly    ch.ng,d    in  Ti,  Modern  Cc^.pM,  „/Ro,t  Mcgmt!.- 

from  th.ii  orlgiral  OTdiiion   ,od  ,ppJ,m«,  V^ ,^i"±.T'  5»»f»'~l  by.  great  b«it.     In 

»d  .re  «id  to  be  maTnorpho.ed.    M  .  clan  ff?,  "I'lt?  ""«?»''?"  9' ,'="?"«»  ™"  "" 

..I...  .«».,«.  .h. I  I        1  -    ,„„b.     T.  .-. .  *""*  tnagmas  consisted   of  fused    rock-muses. 

Ibey  compose  the  metajiorph.c  rocks.    It  i,  not  5       ,  ^i^i^  however,  bued  01.  the  iSel.^ 

fered  traitsformilion.     Sedmems  of  every  ge-  a.esis  of  minerals  and   rocfi,  tends  to  re- 

oloBte  age  have  been  foond  ,n  some  quarter  of  '^  ,i,„  „  „,„,;;„,  „^  J,  mineral  aubslBrS 

^    J:^  ri'  "^''""°'Pl'°«g  ""*"?"■        ,  m    another    or    of    several   mineral    sobsUnces 

Cmerai  CtofJr.bot,  of  Rortr.-All  rocks  m„,„,i|y  i„  „eh  other.    One  of  the  diief  rea- 

can  be  classified  according  to  their  origin  as  fol-  sons  for  thbking  them  sacb  can  be  stated  as 

/'.';'ii'''.'*"7"AS  '"'."'"T'   '^'  ""'""'  Wlo-vs:    If  magmas  are  fosion,  then  the  indi. 

(4)  glacialtand  (5)  mcaniorphic.  vidnal    mineral  '^titootts  potentially  present 

/S«eo«r      Roit,.-  (Definitioiis      depending  i„  ,,„„  s|,„„,d  crysulli.e  ool^ccordin,  U  tbeir 

npon  ektertiai  form  and  mode  of  occnrrence  )  fusibilities,  beginning  with  the  leaat  fnsible,  hot 

Igneous  racks  compnse  all  those  portions  of  the  they  do  not.    On  the  other  band,  as  tbe  m^gma 

.ithosphere  which  are  or  Were  m  a„  intensely  .lowly  cools,  the  6rst  individual  mineral  apecie. 

heated   and  more  or  less   fluid   condition   and  makes  its  appearance  when  the  point  of  satura- 

which  have   subsequently   solidified   by  cooling  tion  for  that  particular  species  is  reached    and 

more  or  less  crystalline  bodies  of  the  others  follow  in  the  order  of  their  sol'ubili- 

i  and  shapes.     They  occur  as  in-  ties.     For  example,  in  granite  <which 
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of  qxattt,   feldspar,   and  mica   ot   hornblende,  cally  idoitified  with  the  aid  of  that  inttrumaiL 

with  some  iccessory  constituent,  such  as  apatite.  For  these  rocks  the  term  microcrystalline  hai 

or  zircon,  and,  it  may  be,  also  a  tmall  amount  been  proposed.    But  the  crystals,  tboogh  reoog- 

of  one  or  more  of  the  ores),  the  order  of  crys'  niiable,  may  be  too  small  to  be  specttcatly  ideii' 

tallisation    is:    (i)    the   ores   with   apatite   and  tified  even  with  the  microscope.    Snch  rocks  are 

zircon;  (2)  mica  or  hornblende;  (3)  feldspar;  called  microcryptocrystalline.     Volcanic  glasses 

(4)    quartz.      Quartz   is   the   least   fusible,   and  show  only  embT7onic  crystals  (microlites,  trichi- 

should  appear  first  under  the  fusion  theory.     As  tcs,  crystallites)    imbedded  in  textureless  glass, 

a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  last     In  short,  all  Such  rocks  are  said  to  be  vitreous  or  glassy, 
of  the  materi^s  appear  in  the  reverse  order  of  If  during  the  entire  period  of  solidificatioa 

what  we  would  expect  if  they  are  true  fusions,  the  conditions  of  cooling  remained  the  same  and 

But  they  do  appear  in  the  order  of  their  solubili-  the  entire  process  of  cooling  of  a  deep-seated 

ties.     Pressure,  however,  exerts  an  important  in-  m^ma  was  slowly  and  quietly  accomplished  in 

fluence  upon  the  solvency  of  a  substance,  and  as  the   magma'basin,  unattended   by   any   effusive 

this  is  variable  the  order  of  appearance  is  not  period,    the    rode  wotild   be  coarse    (to   fine), 

absolutely  fixed.     Moreover,  heat,  the  most  im-  evenly-granular.     In  rocks  cooling  utider  these 

po'rtant    factor  involved,  is  very  variable,  and  circumstances  the  growing  crystals  have  usuall)* 

still  farther  modifies  the  problem.  interfered  with  each  other  in  sudi  a  way  as  to 

The  Spatting  or  Cleavage  of  Magmas  (Spat-  mutually  destroy  their  crystal  boundaries,  form- 

tung). —  When  a  magma  cools,  the  first  minerals  ing  irregular  interlocking  grains,  with  no  one 

to  appear  are  the  ores    (with  apatite,  titanite,  diameter   much    greater    tlun   the    others.     In 

zircon,  etc.);   following  these,  the  basic  ferro-  other  words,  the  grains  are  irregularly  rounded, 

magnesian    constituents ;    then    the    more    basic  A   texture   of  this  sort   is  characteristic  of  the 

plagioclase  feldspars,  followed  or  overlapped  by  granites,  and  is  called  the  granitic  or  granitoid 

the  orthoctase  varieties ;  and  last  of  all,  quartz,  texture.     The  term  allotrimorphic,  referring  to 

if  more  than  enough  exists  for  the  formation  of  the   fact  that  the  crystals  do   not  possess  their 

the    silicates.      Obeying   the   principle   of   diffu-  own  boimdaries,  is  applied  to  the  same  texture, 

sion,  the  first  minerals  to  form —  the  more  basic  and   a   slill  newer   term,   xenomorphic,   has   re- 

ones  —  tend  to  accumulate  on  the  cooling  walls,  cently  been  proposed.    Where  the  majority  of  the 

that   is,   at  the  periphery   of  the   magma-basin;  crystals  do   retain  their  crystal  boundaries,  the 

and     the     other     minerals     arrange     themselves  resulting  texture  is  called  idiomoiphic  or  anto- 

rudely   in  concentric   zones,   each   zone   toward  morphic      If   the    crystal   boundaries    are   only 

centre  being  successively  more  acid,  until  at  the  faintly  or  imperfectly  discernible,  the  structure  is 

centre  the  magma  becomes  comparatively  acid  said  to  be  bypidioTnorphic. 

and  may,   after  soHdification,  consist  largely   of  The  period  of  intratelluric  solidification  may 

such   minerals   as  orthoclase  and   quarts.     This  be  interrupted  by  an  effusive  period;   in   which 

arrangement  of  the  minerals  by  diffusion  before  case  those  crystals  which  bad  begun  to  form,  and 

crystallization  results  in  the  rude  separation  of  may  have  reached  considerable  size,  during  the 

an  originally  uniform  magma  into  several  mag-  intratelluric   interval,  are   carried   t^  the   erup- 

mas  of  different  chemical  compositions,   which,  tion  into  other  surroundings,  where  the  cooling 

on  cooling,  furnish  rocks  of  different  mineralog-  process   may   be    much   accelerated.      A    second 

icat   compositions.     This   process   is   termed  the  generation  of  smaller  crystals  would  then  form 

cleavage  of  magmas.  about  the    large    well-formed   ones,    imbedding 

Definitions  depending  upon  internal  charac-  them    in    a   fine-grained    or    possibly   aphanitk 

teristics  will  next  be  considered.  ground-mass,    producmg    what   is  termed    por- 

Tex-ture.—  The  fluid  magmas  of  igneous  phyritic  texture.  Two  or  more  generations  of 
rocks  may  be  compared  to  molten  glass.  If  the  crystals  may  thus  be  rect^niied.  TT\e  well- 
cooling  period  be  long  the  individual  minerals  defined  crystals  of  the  first  generation  are  usu- 
form  comparatively  large  crystals.  If  it  be  ally  pronouncedly  idiomorphic,  and  are  called 
•ihort  the  crystals  are  correspondingly  small.  If  pbenocrysts.  The  term  feljite  is  applied  to  the 
it  chills  so  suddenly  that  the  molecules  of  the  aphanitic  ground-mass  of  the  acid  rocks, 
different  mineral  compounds  do  not  have  time  The  crystals  of  some  one  mineral  species  in  a 
to  unite  to  form  crystals,  but  are  caught  just  as  rock  nay  have  one  diameter  much  larger  than 
they  existed  originally  in  the  fluid  magina,  the  the  others.  The  crystals  then  appear  distinctly 
result  is  a  volcanic  glass.  Rocks  in  which  the  lath-shaped  in  thin  section  under  the  micro- 
crystals  are  S  millimetres  or  more  in  diameter  scope.  This  form  of  crystallization  is  especially* 
may  be  called  coarse-grained;  rocks  in  which  common  with  the  plagioclase  feldspars.  These 
the  crystals  range  in  size  from  i  to  5  millimetres,  laths  of  plagioclase  are  enclosed  by  crystals  of 
medium-grained ;  and  those  in  which  ihey  are  i  another  species.  This  texture  is  common,  and 
millimetre  or  less  in  diameter,  fine-grained,  in  the  scheme  of  classiiicatian  of  igneous  rocks 
Rocks  in  which  all  of  \he  original  magma  has  at  present  accepted  is  called  into  rather  promi- 
individoalized  or  crystallized,  to  form  minerals  nent  requisition.  It  is  known  as  the  ophitic  tex- 
of  some  sort,  and  in  which  there  is  no  unindi-  ture. 

vidualized    material    remaining  .behind    in    the  Flow -structure   is   exhibited   by   the  jparallel 

form  of  glass,  are  called  hoTocrystalline.     All  arrangement  or  orientation  of  minerals  m  lines 

rocks  in  which  the  crystals  are  large  enough  to  which  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  (Juid 

be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  are  termed  phane-  rock  had  been  moving  before  solidification  took 

rocrystalline,  or  phaneric.    Those  rocks  in  which  place, .or  while  it  was  in  a  viscous  state, 
the   crystals   are   too   small    to  be  distinguished  ClassiHcatton   of  Igneous  Rocks. —  The  clas- 

megascopically     are     called     aphanitic.       Many  sificalion  of  igneous  rocks  as  at  present  widely 

aphanitic  rocks,  however,  under  the  microscope  accepted  is  based  upon  three  things:   (i)  chem- 

are  seen  to  be  holocrystalline  and  to  consist  of  ical    composition ;    (2)    mineralogieal    composi- 

small  crystals  of  minerals  which  can  be  specifi-  tion;  (3)  texture.     (The  proposed  'Quantitative 
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Classificxtion    of    Igneoua     Rocks,'     pdilished  aada-ortboditse,  niicroclui^  or  ohgodssc),  and 

jointly  by  CrosK,   Iddiags,   Pirsson,  and   Wash-  muscoviU    or    biotite    mica,    or    both.      Typical 

ingtoo.    University    of    Chicago    Press,    IQ03,   is  granite  has   mUscovite.     Where  biotjte  alone  is 

the  most  logical  and  satisfactory  attempt  at  a  present  it  is  called  granitite.    Wher«  hornblende 

thoroughly  scientific  classification  of  the  igoeeus  or  tounnalint   replaces    the  mica,  the   rock  i* 

rocks  y«i  proposed,  and  bids  fair  to  be  epoch  called  hornblende- or  tontmaline-granite.    Where 

making.)  mica  fails  and  the  I'ock  consists  of  quartz  and 

Chemical  Comf osifioii.-^  The  chemical  com-,  oithodasc,  it  ts  termed  aplite.    Where  feldspar 

position  of  igneous /rocks  ia  primarily  expressed  fails  and  only  quartz  and  mica  remain,  the  rock 

m  tenns  of  silica  percentage.    Rocks  which  eott-  is   called   greiseiu     ApUte   and   greisen   are   the 

Iain  from  60  to  &  per  cent  of  silica  are  called  most  acid  forma  of  the  granites.    As  accessory 

acid.    Most  of  these  rocks  contain  free  quartz;  eonstituents  might  be  mentioned,  zircon,  allan- 

those  which  range  from  40  to  60  per  cent  in  tte,  cassUerite,  rutile,  titanite,  magnetite.    By  a 

silica   are  called  basic,   and  rarely   possess  free  gradual    decrease    of   quartz    the    granites   pass 

quart!  in  any  considerable  amount;  while  those  imperceptibly  into  the  syenites   (to  be  described 

which   fall  below  40  per  cent  are  termed  very  later),  and  by  similar  changes  into  the  diorites. 
basK.    Generally  speaking,  as  the  silica  percent-  There  is  a  form  of  granite  called  pegmatite, 

»gt  declines  the  percentage  of  the  bases   (lime,  which   is   found   in  veins   or   dikes.     It  is   very 

iron,  magitesia)  increases.   This  change  iij  chem-  coarsely    granular.  ,    The.    crystals    of    feldspar 

ical  composition  from  acid  to  very  basic  is  indi-  sometimes  measure  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 

cated  by  change  in  coloTi  the  acid  rocks  being  while  the  quartz  and  mnscoviCe  crystals  corre- 

light  ashy  gray,  while  the  very  basic  are  dark.  spond  in  size.    P^matite  is  the  source  of  nearly 

MineraiogUal  Composition.—  Quartz  is  more  all  of  the  white  mica  of  commerce.     It  is  also 

or  less  abundant  in  rocks  of  the  acid  division,  remarkable  as  being  the  home  of  a  variety  of 

but  soon  disappears  in  passing  toward  tlie  basic  extremely   rare   minerals — compounds   of  thor- 

end  of  the  series,     Orthoclase   is  tlje  dominant  ium,    lanthanum,    yttrium,    etc- — among    which 

feldspar  among  the  acid  rocks,  but  even  here  the  may  be  mentioned  ijraninite  or  pitch-blende,  the 

plagioclasea  are  more  or  less  common.     Among  present  source  of  radium.     Pegmatite  is  charac- 

the  basic  rocks  the  plagioclases  prevail,  and  in  teriied   by   the   interesting   parallel    intergrowth 

■  general  way  change  from  the  aJbite  to  the  of    feldspar    and   quartz,    alread;^    referred    lo, 

anortbtte   variety   as   the   more   basic   rocks   are  called    graphic   granite.      Pegmatite    is    particu- 

approacbed,  but  fail  entirely  in  most  rocks  of  the  larly   noteworthy,  however,   as  having  been   de- 

very  basic  division.  posited  from  an  intensely  heated  aqueous  solu- 

The  ferromagnesian  minerals  are  subordinate,  tion,  perhaps  from  vapor  of  water  (mingled  with 

almost  negligible,  in  the  very  acid  rocks.    They  other  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  hydrofluoric 

become  dominant  in  the  basic  and  constitute  the  acid,  boracic  acid,  etc.),  which  was  under  such 

bulk  o£  the  very  basic  rocks.  great  pressure  that  it  bordered  on  the  fluid  con- 

The   ores,   chiefly    magnetite,    chromite,   and  dition.    The  minerals  of  pegmatite,  more  particu- 

ilmenite,   are   found  more  or  less   sparsely   dis-  larly   the   (juarti   crystals,   are    frequently   filled 

geminated  through  all   three  divisions,  but  they  with  fluid  inclusions  of  water  or  carbonic  acid. 

become   notable   constituents    among   the   basic  A  great  variety  of  minerals  and  a  few  rocks  are 

and  very  basic  rocks,  and  may  even  segregate  considered  to  have  been  formed  in  this  manner, 

to  form  important  bodies  of  ore.  and   are    said   to    be    of    pneumatolytic   origin 

Texture. —  As  already  explained,  magmas  (Greek,  TttOiiaria,  to  turn  into  air),  and  such 
which  solidify  deep  within  the  lithosphere  usually  processes  are  termed  pneumatolytic  processes, 
form  coarse  .(to  fine)  evenly- granular  rock-  Furthermore,  since  these  processes  usually  suc- 
masses,  having  the  granitoid  texture,  although  ceed  some  great  volcanic  outbreak,  they  are 
the^  may  be  more  or  less  porphyritic  or  idiomor-  termed  post-volcanic  processes. 
phic  in  character.  These  deep-seated  rocks  arc  The  granites  as  a  family  have  a  range  in 
called  plutonic.  Where  eruption  takes  place  silica  which  varies  between  65  and  80  per  cent. 
those  rocks  which  solidify  somewhere  between  Where  a  magma  of  the  chemical  composition 
the  magma-basin  and  the  surface  (as  intrusion-  of  granite  erupts,  it  may  form  dikes,  sheets  or 
sheets,  dikes,  laccolites,  etc.)  are  called  intrusive,  flows.  The  rocks  may  have  a  variety  of  colors, 
while  those  which  cool  subaerially  (or  it  may  be  but  they  are  prevailingly  light  ashy  gray.  Where 
beneath  bodies  of  water)  are  called  efifusive  or  crystalline,  they  possess  the  same  mineral  con- 
extrusive.  While  neither  the  plutonic,  intrusive,  stituents  as  granite,  except  that  the  feldspar  is 
nor  extrusive  members  are  limited  to  any  one  apt  to  be  the  glassy  variety  of  orthoclase  called 
kind  of  texture,  it  is  true  that  the  plutonic  rocks  sanidine.  The  porphyritic  texture  prevails 
are  more  frequently  granitoid,  and  the  intrusive  among  the  intrusive  and  extrusive  forms  alike. 
and  extrusive  members  even- fine-grained,  fel-  The  geologically  older  intrusives  of  this  fam- 
sitic,  aphanitic,  or  porphyritic  in  texture,  while  ily  are  called  quartz  or  orthoclase  porphyry  ac- 
the  textureless  volcanic  glasses  are  nearly  al-  cording  to  whether  the  phenocrysts  imbedded  in 
ways  extrusive.  the   felsitic  ground-mass  are  quartz  or  ortho- 

Rock- families:  /.  Acid  Division;  Granites. —  clase.     The  strictly  extrusive  forms  of  granite 

The  granites  are  plutonic  rocks  occurring  fre-  are  known  as  rhyolites  (from  the  Greek  word 

quently  as  huge  irregular  masses,  which  have  which  means  to  flqw),  so  called  because  of  the 

slowly  melted  their  way  up  .from  some  deep-  flow-structure  which  is  commonly  developed  in 

seated  region  into  the  more  ancient  and  then  them.    The  rhyolites  are  rarely  holocrystalline, 

deeply-buried   portions  of  the    lithosphere ;    or  containing  nearly  always  more  or  less  glass,  and 

they  may  occur  as  apophyses  or  dikes  given  off  occasionally  consisting  wholly  of  it.     These  en- 

from   some  parent  msss.     Mineralogically  they  tirely   glassy   forms   of   rhyolite   are   called   oV 

consist  of  quartz,  dominant  feldspar  of  the  or-  sidian.     Perlite  and  pilehstone  arc  varieties  of 

thoclase  variety  (with  subordinate  amounts  of  obsidian.     Occasionally  the  rhyolites  are  fi'othj 
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In  character,  due  to  the  npM  escape  of  steam  Extruiive   rocks   having  the  chetnicftl   and 

resulting  from  the  relief  from  great  pressure,  mineralt^cal  composition   of  the   diorhes  ate 

This  form  is  known  as  pumice.     Rhyotite  ia  also  called  andesites.    Typical  andesitea  are  aphanitic, 

called     liparite     because     extruded     abundantly  fclaitic,  or  porphyritic  in  texture,  and  doaely  re- 

from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Liparl  Islands.  semble  the  trachytes,  the  main  distinction  beinc 

Syenite. — The    hornblende    granites,    as    al-  that  they  contain  plagioclase  (andesine  or  oligo- 

ready  explained,  are  those  in  which  the  mica  clase)  instead  of  orthoclase.  The  ferromagneaian 

has  been  replaced  by  hornblende.     An  occur-  constituent  is  hornblende,  but  may  be  either  bio- 

rence  of  such  a  rock  at  Syene  (now  Assuan)  on  tite  or  augite.    The  rocks  are  named  because  of 

the   Nile,  was  called  syenite  from  its  locality,  their  common  occurrence  in  the  Andes  Uoun- 

Of  late  die  term  has  been  restricled  to  quarti-  tains. 

less  rocks  consisting  primarily  of  orthoclase  and  Acid  andesites  containing  free  quartz  aie 
hornblende.  Rocks  of  the  syenite  family  usoally  known  as  dacites,  a  name  derived  from  the  old 
carry  varying  amounts  of  plagioclase,  and_  may  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  now  a  part  of  Hun- 
contain     subordinate     quartx.     Apatite,     zircon,  gary. 

titanite,  and  niagnetite  are  uniformly  present  as  The  Cabbros. —  The  gabbros  are  coarse-  to 
accessory  constituents.  In  texture  they  are  fine-granular,  granitoid  rocks  of  plutonic  origin, 
granitoid  and,  by  an  increase  of  quarti,  grade  having  a  silica  percentage  ranging  from  45  to 
over  completely  into  the  granites,  or  hy  an  in-  55  per  cent.  As  originally  defined  they  consisted 
crease  of  the  plagioclase  pass  over  mto  the  of  plagioclase  (labradorite)  plus  a  pyroxene, 
dioritea  (described  below).  Where  augite  re-  of  the  variety  known  as  diallage;  but  more  re- 
places the  hornblende  the  rock  is  called  augite-  cently  the  name  has  been  applied  to  a  great 
syenite;  where  mica  replaces  it,  minnette.  Neph-  variety  of  rocks  consisting  of  a  plagioclase  (at 
eline  and  orthoclase  constitute  nephe line-syenite,  least  as  basic  as  labradonte)  plus  any  kind  of 

The  range  in  silica  percentage  for  the  typ-  pyroxene,    either    monoctinic   or  orthorbombic 

ical   syenites   is  between    55  aod  65  per  cent  l|  olivine   be   present  it   is   known  aa  olivine 

When  a.  magma  having  the  chemical  composi-  gabbro. 

tion  of  a  typical  syenite  erupts  it  forms  dikes,  The  name  norite  is  applied  to  that  member 

sheets,  and  flows,  closely  resembling  the  eruptive  of  the  gabbro  family  which  consists  of  plagio- 

forms  of  granite,  but  without  quarti.    The  loosely  clase  and  enstatite.    If  olivine  be  present  it  is 

applied  mining  term  porphyry  is  used  indiserim-  called   olivine-norite.     The   ferromagnesian   con- 

inately   for   the  eruptive   members   of  both   the  stituent  may  fail  and  the  rock  thus  consist  of 

granite  and  syenite  families.   True  eruptive  syen-  labradorite   feldspar  alone,   in  which   case   it  is 

ite,  however,  is  called  trachyte,  from  the  Greek  known  as  anorthosite   (from  the  French  word 

word   which   means    rough.     The   most   typical  for  triclinic  feldspar). 

occurrences  arc  light-colored,  ashy-gray  rocks.  The  accessory  mineral  constituents  are  apa- 

either  aphanitie  or  porphyritic  in  texture,  with  tite,  titanite,  ilraenite,  magnetite.    The  first  and 

usually  some  glass  in  the  ground-mass.     When  last   mentioned   are   usually   abundant,    and   the 

porphyritic   the    phenocrysts   are   of   the   glassy  latter  may  segregate  to  form  ore  deposits. 

varied'  of  orthoclase  called  sanidine.     In  fact,  Diabates.—  Thtse  may  properly  be  dlscnssed 

the  entire   feldspathic  constituent  is  chiefly  of  Jn  connection  with  the  gabbros,  for  they  have 

this  variety.                                                          _  the  same  mineralogical  composition,  and  while 

The  eruptive  form  of  nepheline-syenite  is  they  may  occur  as  true  plutonic  rocks  they  oc- 
called  phonolite  because  of  the  ringing  sound  cur  commonly  in  the  form  of  dikes  or  sills,  and 
which  thin  plates  make  when  struck  with  3  may  be  considered  as  tht  intrusive  form  of  the 
hammer,  and  certain  dike-rocks  of  the  min-  gabbros.  Their  chief  distinguishmg  feature  per* 
eralogical  composition  of  nepheline-syenite  with  haps  is  their  texture,  which,  under  the  micro- 
pronounced  porphyritic  texture,  are  called  tin-  scope,  if  not  in  the  hand-specimen,  is  seen  to  be 
guaite.  ophilic.    This,   m   short,   is    the   essential    dis- 

Rock-Families:  II.    Basic  Division;  Diorilet.  tinction    between     the    gabbros     and     the    dia- 

^— These  dioritesareplutonicrockshavingasilica  bases     as     ordinarily     considered.      In     granu- 

percentage  running  from  50  to  65  per  cent    They  larity    they    range    from    coarse    to    aphanitit 

are  of   medium  acidity,  and  the  magmas   from  They  are  sometimes  strikingly  porphyritic,  with 

which  they  are  formed  may  be  considered  as  perfect  automorpbic  phenocrysts  of  augite  im- 

approaching     closely     the     hypothetical     parent  bedded  in  an  aphanitie,   ground-mass  of  augite 

magma   from  which,  by  the  jirocess  of  cleav-  and  plagioclase  (labradorite  or  anorthitej.    Dol- 

age,     the     other     rock -families,     acid,     basic,,  erite  is  a  term  used  interchangeably  with  dia- 

and  very   basic,  may   be   thought  of   as  having  base,   but   refers   more   particularly  to  the   por- 

originated.    Mineralogically  Ihey  consist  of  horn-  phyritic  varieties.     The  basalts  or  traps  are  the 

blende  and  plagioclase  feldspar.    Those  in  which  dense  black  aphanitiG  extrusive  forms  of  dia- 

mica  replaces  a  part  of  the  hornblende  are  called  base  or   dolerite,  but   they  grade  over  into  the 

mica-dio rites,  while  the  same  constituents  plus  diabases  by  imperceptible  stages.     The  basalts 

quartz  go  by  the  name  of  quarlz-dioriles,  gran-  constitute  great  surface  flows  of  unparalleled  ex- 

ite-diorites,  or  tonalites.     These  rocks  mark  the  tent,   covering  thousands  of  square  miles.     On 

transition  to  the  granites,     Augite-dio rites  are  cooling  they  frequently  break,  bv  shrinking,  into 

rocks  of  the  diorite  type.   In  which  hornblende  hexagonal  prisms,  which  have  tneir  long  diame- 

is  replaced  in  part  by  augite.    They  grade  over  ters  normal  to  the  cooling  surfaces.     This  is 

into  the  gabbros.  ^  known  as  the  columnar  structure  of  basalt,  so 

Certain  intrusive   Cdike)   rocks  of  the  min-  famously  exhibited  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  on 

eralogical  composition  of  the  diorites  are  called  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland, 

camptonites,  while  other  similar  intrusives  hav-  Olivine  is  a  more  or  less  constant  mineral  in 

ing  both  biotite  and  augite  are  called  kersantite.  the  basalts,  which  have  been  divided  into  the 
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olivine-free  and  oil  vice-bearing  varieties.    More  either  animal  or  plant  remains.    The  accnmula- 

rarely  they  contain  nephehne  or  leucite  in  con-  tion  of  hard  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the  shells 

siderable  amounts,  and  are  then  called  tephrites.  of  mollusks  and   other  mollusk-like   forms,  the 

If  both  olivine   and   leucite   or   nepheline   are  framework  of  coral  polyps  and  echinoderms,  and 

present  they  are  termed  hasanites,  the  microscopic  skeletons  of  some  of  the  pro- 

Very  Basic  DivisioK:  PeridotittSiPyroxtnites,  tozoans,  form  the  bulk  of  limestone  and  other 

HombUttdiUi,  and  Duitites.Socks  of  this  di-  chemically  similar  deposits.    Coquina,  the  Flor- 

vision,  as  already  explained,  include  those  from  ida  limestone,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  moUusk- 

wbich  not  only  tree  quartr  has  disappeared,  but  shells;  crinoidal  limestones  of  the  fragmentary 

also  the  feldspars,  at  least  as  notable  constitu-  skeletons   of  those  marine   forms   so  abundant 

ents.     They  consist  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  during   Palaeozoic  time.     Cora!   limestones  arc 

ferromagnesian  constituents  plus  one  or  more  of  formed  by  the  building  up  of  coral  reefs  and 

the  ores.    Olivine  and  pyroxene  (usually  augite)  by  the  accumulation  or  fragmentary  coral  ma- 

■  together  constitute  peridotite  (from  the  French  terials  and  finely  divided  coral  muds,  which  may 

word  for  olivine).    If  hornblende  be  substituted  be  distributed  widely  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean 

for  augite  the  rock  is  known  as  hornblende-  bj-  currents,  forming  compact  calcareous  rocks, 

peridotite.    If  the   rock  consists  essentially  of  Calcareous  accumulations  of  this  particular  sort 

Eroxene  it  a  called  nyroxenite;  or  of  horn-  are  considered  to  have  been  changed  to  dolo- 

mde  alone,  faomblendite,  or  of  olivine  alone,  mites  by  the  action  of  the  salts  of  magnesium  in 

dunite.      They,  have    as    accessory   constituents  the  sea-water,  on   carbonate   of  lime,   replacing 

magnetite,  chromite,  ilmenite,  and  apatite.    Cfaro-  part  of  the  calcium  by  magnesium  and  forming 

mite  rarely  occurs  in   such  abundance  in  the  fCa,Mg)CO.  out  of  CaCOt.      This  imperfectly 

peridotitea  as  to  be  of  economic  value.  understood    process,   by    which    Hmestones   are 

A  certain   rare   basaltic  rock  of  the  min-  changed    to    dolomites,    is    call    dolomitiKation. 

cralogical  composition  of  peridotite,  consisting  of  Dolomites  and  limestones  grade  into  each  other 

Kngite  and  olivine  in  a  glassy  ground-mass,  oc-  and  together  are  among  the  most  common  and 

curs  at  Limburg  in  Kaisersluhl,  Baden.     It  is  important  rocks  of  the  lithosphere. 

called  limburgite.    Dense  porphyritic  rocks  con-  Chalk  is  an  accumulation  of  minute  calcare- 

eisting  of   augite    and   magnetite    in   a    glassy  ons  shells  secreted  by  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 

gTDund-mass  represent  the  effusive  memMr  of  life,   the   protozoans,    certain    forms   of    which 

the  pyroxenites,  and  are  called  augitites.  abound   in  the  surface   waters   of  die   oceans. 

Rocks  of  Aqueoiu  Origin. —  Rocks  deposited  When  ^ey  die  their  shells  rain  down  through 

in  water  are  called  sedimentary,  and  are  always  the  water  and   accumulate  on  the  floor   of  the 

Stratified.    In  this  respect  they  are  distinguished  high  seas, 'forming  oozes.    The  chalks  are  con- 

from  typical  igneous  rocks,  which  are  unstrati-  sidered  to  have  originated  in  a  similar  manner 

fied  and  massive.     Sedimentary   rocks  can   be  during  past  geologic  time, 

dassified  as  follows:   (i)  mechanical  Bediments  Oiief  among  the  accumulations  of  plant  re- 

of  terrigenous  origin;  (2)  meehanicat  sedimentB  mains  is  peat,  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  ma- 

of  organic  origin;  (3)  chemical  precipitates.  terials  in  swamps  or  moist  places.    It  is  a  dark 

liechanical  Sediments  of  Terrigenous  OH-  brown  or  blackish  residnnm  left  by  the  partial 

gin. —  Included    here    are    all    those   substances  decomposition   of  mosses   and   other  vegetable 

whkh  have  been  washed  from  land  surfaces  and  accumulations,  not  always  made  strictly  in  the 

deposhed  in  the  seas  or  odier  bodies  of  water,  water,  but  always  in  moist  places,  and  usually  in 

as  above  explained.    Tha  principal  varieties  are :  the  walera  of  swamps.    Similar  vegetabte  accu> 

([)    Conglomerates,  otherwise  known  as  pud-  mulations  on  a  most  extensive  scale  have  been 

ding>«tones.     These   are    soHdified   gravels,   n  farmed  durii^  past  geologic  time,  and  now  con- 

whicta  coherence  is  dne  to  some  cementing  prin-  stitute  beds  of  lignite  and  bituminous  and  ^n- 

ciple  (lime,  iron,  or  silica)  to  pressure,  or  to  thracite  coal.    Diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth 

both.    Where  the  fragments  of  rock  ara  anga-  is  a  silt-like  deposit  consisting  mostly  of  the 

lar,  as  though  freshly  broken,  the  rock  is  called  microscopic   silicious    shells   of   that   low   order 

breccia.    Breccias  are  not  all  of  water  origin,  of  plants  called  the  Dialomacex. 

They  are  occasionally  terrestrial.    In  either  case  Chemical  Precipitates.'— BrMiy  enumerated, 

they  have  not  been  transported  &r  from  the  these  are  salt  and  gypsum,  found  in  altemat- 

parent   ledgfe,  as  their  sharp  comers  indicate^  tng  beds,  and  considered  to  have  formed  by  the 

(3)  Sandstones,  consolidated  sand-beds.    Where  evaporation  of  salt  lakes,  or  by  the  isolation  and 

the  cement  is  calcareous  they  form  calcareous  evaporation  of  bodies  of  sea-water.    Calcareous 

sandstones.     They  are  also  called  silicious  or  stmer  or  tufa  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  whkh 

fcrragenous,  according  to  the  character  of  the  has  been  brought  up  in  solution  in  the  waters  of 

cement    Argillaceous  sandstones  contain  an  ad-  hot  springs  and  deposited  as  porous  or  cellular 

mixture  of  clay.     Coarse  sandstones  containing  material  about  their  vents.     It  is  also  deposited 

grains    of    undecomposed    feldspar    are    called  from  solution  in  the  waters  of  rivers  ant)  lakes, 

arkose.  (3)    Shales,    solidified    days    or   muds,  and  occasionally  forms  deposits  of  considerable 

They  miy  contain  some  sand,  and  are  then  said  extent.    Travertine  is  a  more  compact  form  of 

to  be  arenaceous ;  or  they  may  contain  lime  in  the  same  material,  as  is  also  Mexican  onyx. 

the  form  of  shell-fragments  or  impalrable  limy  kalian  Rocks. —  In   regions  unprotected  by 

material,  and  are  then  called  marls.     Marls  are  vegetation,  as  along  sea-beaches,  the  shores  of 

tbtu  in  part  of  organic  origin.  lakes,  or  in  the  region  of  deserts,  the  finer  sands 

Mechanical  sediments  of  the  character  above  are  picked  np  by  winds  and  drifted  like  snow 

described   accumulate   alike   in   seas   and    lakes,  into  oval  or  rounded  hillot^ks  called  dtines.   Often 

Those  deposits  made  in  the  sea  are  called  ma-  these  drifting  sands  are  a  menace  to  agriculture, 

rine ;  those  made  in  lakes,  lanisf  rine.  since   they   gradually   encroach   upon    and   bury 

fifeehanieal  Sediments  of  Organie  Origin. —  ttttder  them,  the  arable  land.     Sands  thus  de- 

These  may  be  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  posited  by  winds  are  only  rudely  stratified.    In     r 
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tbe  some  maancr  fine  impalpable  dust  is  trans-  have  been  reduced  -t 

ported   long  distances,   and  gradually  accumu-  condition  by  the  cot 

lates  to  form  loess.  The  loess  deposits  of  China  has  penetrated  into  them  from  the  imenor  oi 
ate  locally  ovet  1,000  £eet  thick.  Similar  accu-  the  eatth,  tnoiSture,  which  everywhere  Saturates 
mulations  occur  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  the  lithosphete  to  great  depths,  and  pressure, 
and  in  Argentina.  The  Mississippi  Valley  loesses  which  at  the  depth  of  only  a  few  thousand  feet  is 
are  believed  to  have  been,  laid  down  in  water  well-nigh  inconceivable.  The  fluidity  of  rocks 
under  unusual  conditions.  True  loesses  are  un-  thus  produced  is  more  or  less  akin  to  the  fluid- 
stratified,  and  have  a  characteristic  vertical  ity  of  true  igneous  tnagtnas,  but  with  an  essen- 
cteavage.  tial  difference.     In  the  case  of  metamorpbism  the 

Glacial  Deposits. —  The  gteat  continental  gla-  fluidity  is  due  to  solution  of  the  tnineral  sub- 

ciers    that,    geologically   speaking,    existed    only  stances  in  water    (superheated  perhaps)  ;   while 

yesterday  over  a  large  portion  of  the  continents  in  the  case  of  magmas  it  is  due  to  the  solution 

of  the  northern  hemisphere,  left  behind  them  vast  of  one  mineral  substance  in  another,  water  he-, 

amounts   of   charactetistic   material,   which   was  ing  present  as  an  accessory  constituent.     To  this,' 

in  part  deposited  by  the  glaciers  directly  and  in  heat  and  pressure  must  he  added,  also  the  pres- 

part  by  the  waters  resulting  from  the  melting  of  sure,  with   consequent  beat,   which  comes   from 

the    ice.      These    latter    deposits    ate    therefore  the  lateral  or  tangential  thrusting-in  of  the  crust 

partly  of  aqueous  origin,  and  are  called  iluvio-  of  the  earth  upon  itself,  due  to  the  slow  shrink- 

glaciaL    Glacial  -drift  is  the  general  term  applied  ing  of  the  earth  under  gravity.    As  a  result  of 

to  all   the   materials  resulting   from   glacial   ac-  this  pressure  the  older  deeper-seated   rocks   (as 

tion  direct  or  indirect    Glacial  till  is  the  dense  wgU  33  some  of  the  more  recent  ones)  have  been 

bluish  clay,  with  numerous  imbedded  boulders,  intensely    folded,  pUcated,    and    sheared,    which 

characteristically    striated,    formed    underneath  folding  and  shearing  alone  would  be  sufficient 

the   glaciers    (sub-glacial    material).      This   till-  to  alter  them    completely.,  Metamorphic    rocks 

sheet     (or    ground-moraine)     is    found    over    a  j^ye   other-  structures   developed  in  them,   such 

large  portion  of  the  area  covered  originally  by  as   crushing;   jointing    (scries   of   more   or   less 

the  glaciers,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  zero  to  parallel  cracks  intersecting  each  other  at  nearly 

hundreds  of  feeL     Other   sub-glacial  accumula-  right  angles  and  breaking  the  rock-masses  into 

lions  are  called  drumlins,  till-billows,  tiU-tumuli,  blocks  with  rudely  parallel  sides) ;  faults  (pro- 

crag-and-tad,   etc.     Materials    dumped   down    at  duced  by  the  slipping  of  the  walls  of  rock  on 

the  margiiw  of  the  glaciers  in  confused  heaps  are  either  side  of  a  fissure  over  each  other)  ;  slaty 

termed  morainM   (terminal,  lateral,  or  medial),  cleavage  (produced  by  great  pressure  exerted  ai 

Streams    fbwitig    within    or    undemeath    the  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  surfaces);  fissility 

glaciers  deposited  along  their  courses  material  (the  visible  separation  of  rocks  into  thin  lamiwe, 

(sand,    gravel,   clay),   which    reiaamed    behind  also  due  to   pressure,   and  attended   by    slight 

after  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  in  elongated  movement  'of  the  lamina:  on  each  other)  ;  schis- 

ridges    trailed    eskers    or    osars.     Where    these  tositj  or  foliation  (the  j)roperly  of  spliwiag  into 

streams   issued  at  the  margin  of  the   ice-sheets  plates  with  rough  undulating  surfaces,  due  to  the 

they  left  irregular  mounds  called  kames.   Streams  parallel    orientation    of    the    mineral    crystals). 

flowing   on  the   surface   of   the   ice   would   like-  This  niay  be  cleavage,  fissility,  or  both, 
wise   accumulate    materials  of  the    same    sort.         These   structures   are    not   confined    to    the 

which  would  remain  after  the  melting  of  the  ice  metamorphic    rocks,    but    are   cammoa    to    the 

as  long  serpentine  ridges  known  as  si^er-glacial  sedimentaty  and  igneous.     They  are  more  fre- 

kaines  or  eskers.     These  floods  of  water  estap-  quent,  however,   in   the  older  rocks.     The  same 

ing  from  the  glaciers  carried  the  gravels,  sands,  processes    of   metamorpbism,   so   potent'  in   the 

and  silts  far  beyond  the  margins  of  the  glaciers,  transformation   of   true   sediments,   ate   just   as 

and  deposited  them   as  deltas,  fans,  overwasb  efficacious  in  producing  changes  in  the  igneous 

aprons,  and  valley  trains.  rocks  themselves,  by  virtue  of  which  processes 

Metamorphic  Rocks. —  The  processes  of  met-  the  igneous    rocks   frequently  become    so   pro- 

amorphism   have  already  been  described  as  the  foundly    altered    as    to    be    utterly    unrecogniz- 

result  of  the  action  of  heat,  pressure,  and  mois-  able. 

ture  upon   deeply  buried  sediments.     There  are  The  metamorphic  rocks  as  a  class  are  holo- 

two    kinds    of    metamorpbism:    contact,    and  crystalline,    and    in    this    respect    resemble    the 

regional.    Contact    metamorpbism    is    produced  igneous  rocks  of  plutonic  origin.    Their  chief 

by    the    heat    of    intruded     masses   of     igneous  varieties   will   now   be  considered, 
material  upon  the  surrounding  rocks.     The  con-  Gneisses. —  Disintegrated  or  residual   granite 

tact    zone  or  area   about  the,  intrusion  affected  consists    of    disaggregated    particles    of    quartz 

by  its  heat  is  usually  narrow,  but  it  may  extend  and  more  or  less  thoroughly  kaolinized  feldspar, 

for  rods  or  even  miles  from  the  intruded  mass,  with  considerable   true  clayy  residue   resulting 

The   changes   resulting   from   contact  metanior-  from  tiie  complete  decomposition  of  some  of  the 

phism  are  not  so  important  in  the  production  of  feldspar,  all   somewhat  tinged   by  the   oxide  of 

altered  rock-masses  as  they  are  in  the  formation  iron.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  siinilar  assemblage 

of  new  minerals,   so  that  they  are  of  more  es-  of  materials  could  be  brought  together   upon  a 

pecial  importance  to  the  mineralogist.  sea-beadi.     By  a  subsidence  of  the  area  and  a 

Regional  metamorpbism,  on  the  other  hand,  continued   deposition  of  other  sedimentary  ma- 

as  the  name  implies,  has  been  exerted  over  wide  terials    above    them,    that    fir.st    assemblap    of 

areas,  and  has  produced  the  most  profound  and  sand  and  clay  might  become  so  deeply  btu'ied  as 

far-reaching  effects.     By  it  tbe  rocks  over  many  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  metamorphic  action, 

thousands  of  square  miles  have  been  completely  If  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  fluid  condition  by 

altered    from    their   original   condition.      Sedi-  heat,  pressure,  and  moisture,  and  subseqtiently 

ments  consisting  originally  of  loose  materials  allowed  agam  to  solidi^,  it  would  crystallize  out 
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as  <iuartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.    In  being  so  al-  clay  that  altered  to  mica  as  a  result  o£  the  pre». 

tered  it  would  not  necessarily  have  its  original  cnce  of  which  the  rock  has  a  schiatosiiy.    Many 

hedding-planes  obliterated,  and  the  rock  would  basic   igneous    rocks   of  the  ■diabase  , order   oa 

have   the  mineralogical   composition  of  granite,  metamorphosis      change     to      hornblende-rocks, 

but  obviously  would  be  of  sedimentary  origin.  Where  the  are  foliated  they  are  called  horn- 

A  melamOrphic  rock  of  such  a  character  would  blende- schists.    If  more  or  less  massive  they  are 

be  called  gneiss.     In  the  same  manner  a  variety  termed  amphiboliles.    The  diabases  are  very  apt, 

of  mixtures  might  be  altered  with  the  same  re-  bowever,  to  alter  to  chlorite  schists,  especially  if 

suit.     Conglomerates  are  known  thus  to  pass  by  the  original  augite  was  of  the  aluminous  variety, 

imperceptible  gradations  over  into  gneisses.    An  and  they  may  alter  to  biotite  schists. 

arkose   might   alter   to   gneiss.     If  the   materia!  Othrr  Melamorfhic  Varieliei.—  Pure  quarti- 

originally  contained  much  iron,  then  hornblende,  sand  metamorphoses  to  a   hoi ocrystal line  rock 

or  some  other  lerroraagnesian  mineral,  such  as  called  quartzite.    Limestone   metamorphoses  to 

biotite   or   augite,    would   result,   and   the    rock  a   more   or   less   coarsely   crystalline   rock   con- 

would  accordingly  be  called  hornblende-,  biotite-  ?'Htmg  of  grams  of  calcite.     If  fine,  even-granular, 

or  augite-gneiss.    Garnets  might  result  from  the  ■*  '^  known  as  marble.    If  coarse-granular,  it  is 

metamorphism.   and   the   gneiss   would   then   be  railed  crystalline  limestone  or  simply  limestone, 

called     garnetiferous,     Fibrolite     or     cordierite  B"t   t"?   term   marble   is    used    to   embrace   all 

might  form,  and  the  rock  would  be  named  ac-  crystallme  calcite  rocks  that  are  susceptible  of  a 

cordingly  polish.     Serpentine   results   from    the   metamor- 

Igmom  rocks  such  as  granites,  syenites,  or  P^o^'s  of  basic  igneous  rocks  consisting  largely 

gabbros,  by  processes  of  metamorphism,  may  be  °^  "^^  non-aluminous  varieties  of  hornblende  or 

altered  into  gneiss ic   rocks.     The  chief  meta-  Pyr?xene  and  olivme.    The  pendotites  are  es- 

morphic  factor  in  the  changing  of  igneous  rocks  P^ciaHy  susceptible  to  this  change.    Anthracite 

to  gneisses  is.  however,  intense  pressure,  as  a  re-  '^°?^    '■^^ults    from   the   metamorphosis   of  bitu- 

sult  of  which  even  these  most  resistent  of  all  ^^9''^  ca»l  which,  in  turn  is  derived  from  peat 

rock-masses  are  made  to  flow  like  some  viscous  orligmte.    In  certain  extreme  eases  of  metamor- 

substance.    This  flowing,  which  is  accompanied  P'^'^"',  =°thracite  becomes  altered  to  a  graphitic 

by  more  or  less  shearing,  results  in  producing  '^''"^'-              Frederick  B.  Peck,  Ph.D., 

fichistosity  or   foliation,   which   is  accompanied  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mitteratoey  in  Lafay- 

by  a  distinct  banding  exactly  simulating  original  ettc  College,  Boston,  Pa. 

bedding,   so   that   the   rocks   lose   their   original  !>„.„♦,„   xwriiv. c_-*u    u      v  u  —""-i^.i 

massive  form  and  come  to  resemble  ahered  scdi-  Kockatro,  William  Smith,  English  mnsical 

ments,     A  granite  in  which  this  secondary  band-  ^onjP°*"-  b-  North  Cheam    Surrey,  5  Jan.  1823; 

ing   or   foliation   had   been   produced   wodd   be  ''■   L™''''"   fc^"''' J^^  u-J?"   ?"'  composition 

called  a  gramte-gneiss ;  a  gahbro  similarly  ai-  T^ft  f  h^  .  ^'Il,''  ^^  ^  c '"^i?'^'"''.*'^""j 

tered  would  be  termed  a  gahbro -gneiss,  etc      In  J,"  ^M  he  studied  under  Stemdale  Bennett  and 

general   we  can  say  that  a  gneiss   is  any  holo-  ^V^'f  »■''"«  *?">*  »  year  at  the  Le.psic  Con- 

crysialline,  foliated,  metamorphic  rock,  of  either  'emitor'"™-    "«  T^^,"^^  °"*=  °'  *"^  f^.^fri^ 

sedimenta;,   or   igAeous   origin,   which   has   the  f'^^^  P"P'1«  .9^    Mendelssohn     and    laid    the 

minerakwical  eoi^osition  of  ^mc  one  of  the  foundation  of  his  great    heoretical  knowledge 

plutonic^gneous  rScks.     It  is  fr^iuently  impos-  ?"<*"  Hauptman.     He  edited  a  series  of  operas 

sible    to    determine    whether    certain    rocks    are  '"  ™"'  *'^°/,^  "'  J^"  Standard  Lyr«:  Drama.> 

true  sediments  or  altered  igneous  rocks.  Rockstro   iilt. mat  el  y   concentrated    his   attention 

SMsts.-Tbe  term  schist  is  applied  to  any  ?"  """J'"!  a^ha^ol^gy    and  his  deep  and  prac- 

holocrystalline  metamorphic  rock  which,  on  ac-  "^f    knowledge    of     he    ancient    methods    was 

count  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of  iS  crystal  Jl^''^.  ^^own   in   the    'D-ctionary   of   Music  and 

oarticles   tends  to  snlit  mole  or  less  nerfectiv  in  Musicians,'  to  which  he  contributed  many  arti- 

^rallel  planes   (schistosity  or  foliatfon).     Clay  "^9;    "<=/'^VP''^' ''*"*'    "    ""'"""^    "^"^^^ 

Ipon  metamorphosis  yields  mica.     If  little  iroi  ^''^°^  "*  "usic' 

be  pr«sent  it  furnishes  muscovite  (or  sericite,  Rockvillc,  rok'vil.  Conn.,  city  in  Tolland 
iU  hydrated  form),  but  if  much  iron  be  present  County;  on  the  Hockanum  River,  and  on  the 
it  produces  biotite.  From  this  it  follows  that  New  York,  N,  H,  &  H.  railroad;  about 
clay-beds  on  metamorphosis  furnish  mica  of  i^  miles  cast- northeast  of  Hartford,  Electric 
some  sort  or  other,  and  as  the  rocks  are  always  lines  extend  to  Hartford,  Ellington,  and  other 
distinctly  foliated,  owing  to  the  invariable  par-  nearby  places.  Nearby  is  Shenipsit  Lake,  of 
allel  orientation  of  the  mica-scales,  they  arc  which  Hockanum  River  is  the  outlet.  The  river 
called  muscovite  (or  sericite)  or  biotite  schists,  has  here  a  series  of  falls,  making  In  all  a  de- 
Some  quartz  and  feldspar  may  be  present,  but  if  scent  of  z8o  feet,  and  furnishing  Rockville 
subordinate  they  are  still  reckoned  among  the  with  extensive  water-power.  The  city  was  set- 
schists.  Rocks  of  this  character  mark  the  transi-  tied  in  i?i6  by  a  colony  from  East  Windsor, 
tion  of  the  schists  into  the  gneisses.  Staurolite,  and  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Vernon  until 
chiastolite.  kyanite,  stillimamte,  albile,  and  garnet  1889  when  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  There  are 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  mica-  abcHJt  20  manufacturing  establishments  of  im- 
schists  particularly,  and  in  such  cases  the  portance,  chief  of  which  are  envelope  factories, 
schists  are  designated  staurolite  or  albile  mica-  silk  and  woolen  mills,  gingham  and  satinet  fac- 
schist,  etc.  Mica-schists  range  in  granularity  tories.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
from  coarse-  to  micro-crystaltine,  the  micro-  schools,  churches,  and  the  library.  The  latter 
crystalline  varieties  being  called  slates;  the  finely  cost  over  $100,000,  There  are  eight  churches,  a 
crystalline  intermediate  forms,  phyllites.  high  school,  public  and  parish  schools,  two  pri- 

puartz-schists    are    essentially    quartz-rocks,  vate   schools,  and  a  public  library.    The  gov- 

which  contained   originally  some   disseminated  ernment  is  administered  by  a  board  of  aldcT' 
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men,  four  members,   and   a   council   of   eight  the  foresu  «nd  the  snow  line,  from  the  44di 

members.    Pop.  (1910)  7.977-  f  the  65th  degree  of  latitude.    It  is  about  the 

Rock-wen,     AlphoMO     David,     American  size  of  a  goat,  but  is  stouter,  handsomer  and  has 

physician :  b.  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  18  May  1840.  stronger   legs.      It   is   conqiletely   covered   with 

He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  College,  and  the  '^ng,  thick,  white  hair,  which  forms  an  erect 

College    of    Physicians    and    Surgeons   in    New  ""ane  along  the  middle  of  the  back  from  between 

York.     He  is  a  specialist  in  electro-therapeutics  ^^e  horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  the  shoulders 

and  neurology,  having  held  a  professorship  in,  "^^  ."ther  humped,  and  the  head  is  habitually 

the  former  subject  in  the  Post-Graduate  School  carried  low.    Both  sexes  have  slender,  smooth, 

of   Medicine  and  also   in  the   New   York  State  ?«=''    forns,    curving    backward,    about    eight 

Women's  Hospital.     He  vras  one  of  the  three  ""ches  long  and  sharp-pointed.    Its  pure  white 

commissioners  appointed  to  give  advice  on  the  9°^^,  "  ».  capita!  protection  against  observation 

establishment  of  the  new  method  of  execution  >"  the  midst  of  the  alpine  snow,  and  is  unique, 

by  electricity  adopted  by  the  Stale  of  New  York.  ^  19  """^r  ^",'^"  ruminant  is  known.     Dwell- 

He  is  the  author  of  'Relation  of  Electricity  to  l"8  ">  such  solitudes  they  have  little  to  fear 

Medicine  and  Surgery>  ;   'Nervous  Exhaustion*  from  natural  enemies,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to 

(1900  ;  and,  with  G.  M.  Beard,  'Treatise  on  the  *"«  human  hunter  who  has  the  hardihood  to 

Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  E!ectricity.>  pursue  them  upon  the  rough  mounUin  peaks, 

Jlock-wood,  Tenn,,  town  in  Roane  County;  l^,^";"'} 'T,"^"!  '°  ^^-  ""^^  i"  t^em  unobserved, 

on    the    Cinciniiati,    N.    0.    &    T.,    the    Rock-  'Tl'eir  food,'  says  Wister'seems  to  be  chiefly 

wood  &T.R.,  and  ihe  Tennessee  Central  R.R.'s;  ?',^^n„\r.    1^1,"^         TfS   '^V^°"i 

about  40  mile^  west- southwest  of  Knoxville,  and  °\  ^\^T    ^"''.f'  ^^'  ^'^  "*  "^^  '^^'''  "■"'' 

88  milw  north  by  east  of  Chattanooga.     It  is  in  ^^'Tf  '^LT '°.l*'!  i""'"":  v     '     "     ^ -T  T 

a  coal  region  in  which  there  are  extensive  de-  f"^^  W  beheve  thai  the  goat  keeps  consistent  y 

posits  of  iron  ore.     The  chid  industrial  estab-  e:*^-'L'"''  ^^^""  ^'  ^^^f?  ""^  ^  ""*  i!" 

lishments  are  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  machine  ^"^'^    '^''i^"    *^''™    ^^e   mountain    sheep     as    he 

Shops,  and  coal  yards.     The  trade  is  chiefly  in  ^l""\  "!   appearance    temperament   and   m    all 

~„i,«-i   :.,   ■,r^^\,.„A..M,      P™    CTHnn\   .jinc-  characteristics,   except   the   predilection   for    the 

??Sl,W«^   7,„^«T     ™"          ^'   '  ^'     '^^'  i"'^'=«^d   e"^=:    and   in   this   habit   he   is   more 

„R9?1^  Gap    Engagcnaent  .t     On  5  Aug  Copper  River  region,  in  Alaska,  is  marked  by 

1863  Gen.  W.  W.  Averell,  with  a  ^'S^de  of  greater   divergence  of  horns   and    some  other 

cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  and  a  6-gun  bat-  structural  characteristics,  and  has  been  called  0. 

tery,.left  Winchester,  Va     for  a  raid  into  West  kennedyi.     The   flesh   oi  the  mountain   goat   b 

Virgin^    which  was  to  be  continued  to  Lewis-  „^j                  j  ^^^^  -^^  j,^,                ;jj^^  in  weav- 

burg  and  the  Virgima  &  Tennessee  railroad.    He  ■      ^    \^  j^;       ^f  ^  ;  j  j^  Columbia  and  the 

moved   by  way  of  Wardensville  to  Moorefield  coist    northward ;    and    its   tanned    hide   has    a 

and  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the  .        •      _,.„.  '      ,   ,„„      r^„^„u   c,™.  „„j 

26th,  he  encountered  Col.  Geo.  S.  Patton,  who.  Rocky    Mountain    Sheep.     See    BicatutN; 

with  four  small  organiiations  of  infantry,  two  SnttP,  MotiNTAtH. 

battalions  of  cavalry,  and  a  batlerj-,  in  ^1  about  Rocky  Mountain  SnbregloB,  a  rather  in- 

1,900  men  and  four  guns,  had  been  ordered  to  definite  zoogcographical   region   embracing  the 

intercept  him,  and  had  taken  position  at  Rocky  elevated  area  occupied  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Gap,  the  junction  of  the  HuntersviUe  road  with  which    zoologically    presents    certain    peculiar- 

thc  Lewishurg  and  Kanawha  turnpike.     Patton  jties  very  noticeable  to  a  traveler  from  either  the 

was  strongly  posted,  and  AvercU  opened  upon  eastern  lowlands  or  the  Pacific  coast    The  re- 

him  with  artillery  and  disabled  two  of  his  guns;  semblance    in   the    fauna    is,    indeed,    rather    to 

but  successive  charges  by  Averell  s  dismounted  the  East  than  to  the  West,  as  the  Rockies  do 

force,  with  efforts  to  flank  him,  contmued  dur-  „<,[  form  a  zoological  ■divide*  to  anything  like 

ing  the  entire  day,  failed  to  dislodge  him,  and  the  extent  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  does,  nor 

at  night,  after  nine  hours  fightmg.  the  contend-  ^y^n  as  completely  as  does  the  line  of  deserts 

ing  forces  occupied  the  same  positions  as  m  the  ^^ich   occupy  the   great   depression   of   Nevada 

morning.     Aierell  intended  to  renew  the  fight  and  ijaho  between  the  Walisatch  range  and  the 

next    morning,    but,    learning   that    Patton    had  gjerra   Nevada 

received  reinforcements  from  Lewi sburg,  made  ^  ^          ^^^^er  of  species  of  animals  and 

arrangements  to  withdraw     At  10  am    Patton  ,a„,j   ^^j^^j    (          the   Mississippi  Valley  to 

attacked   his  left  and  half  an  hour  later   Ave-  ^^^  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  forms 

rell  ordered  a  retreat   which  was  wmducted  m  ^,,5^^  are  identical  from  one  side  of    heir  wide 

which  w/s  reaped  -3-   August.     The  Uni<m  f^Jf,,!;-  ^  W  .^  hTZXr\^I\^ 

loss  was  2^   KilleG.   12^  wounaea,  and  07  miss-  ...         j        .      »                      .     i_   .,    ^  ,-r       - 

Ing,  a  totaf  of  217;  the  Confederate  loss  was  plants  and  animals  commoti  to  both  California 

20%illed,  I2g  wounded,  and  13  missing,  a  total  ^"^  Colorado  are  comparative  y  few. ,  The  dry 

„f  ,f„                                      c    A    f  3"''  food'ess  deserts  of  the  Utah  basin  fonn  a 

^                                               ^-  '^    CARMAN.  ^ore  potent  barrier  than  the  snows  and  altitude 

Rocky    Mountain    Goat,    3    goat-antelope  of  either  Sierras  or  Rockies.    Thus  the  buffalo 

{Oreatnnos  monlatius),   related  to   the   chamois  formerly   wandered   throughout   the  whole   net- 

and   serow,    which    inhabit    the    heights   ot   the  work  of  interior  valleys,  and  there  is  a  special 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Cascade  Ranges  between  variety  which  seem  never  to  have  left  the  pari<- 
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Mstiffc*  and  KBntily  timbered  defiles;  jret  Beu  above,  a  limited  number  of  thouund  feet,  ex- 

Riycr,  Utah,  on  tbe  border  of  the  alk^i  basin,  cept  as  occasional  wanderers.     Botanists  have 

ia   the   fattbest  west  ther  ever  got   south  of  long  recognized  th'a. 

northern  Idaho.  The  elk,  grizzly  and  bighorn.  Of  course  tbe  number  of  varieties  steadily 
the  mountain  goat,  white  ptarmigan  and  certain  decreases  as  one  ascends  just  as  on  approach- 
other  examples  of  animals,  are  common  to  both  ing  tbe  poles,  because  the  means  of  supporting 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  life  diminish  in  proportion  as  a  moderate  cli- 
syUems;  but  in  all  these  cases  they  are  species  mate  and  abundant  vegetation  are  left  b^ind. 
whose  rnige  extends  far  north  where  both  lines  The  hardy  grizzly  can  stray  to  the  utmost 
of  elevatiaii  converge  in  British  Colnmbia.  Yet  heights,  as  he  is  fond  of  doing,  for  his  stretch, 
the  true  ■blacktail,*  or  Colmnbiao  deer,  is  never  power  of  locomotion  and  fasting  abilities  malce 
shot  east  of  the  Cascades,  nor  does  the  Vir-  it  possible;  but  even  he  cannot  remain  tber« 
ginian,  or  willow  deer,  common  enough  in  the  long,  since  food  is  very  scarce  beyond  the  tim- 
Rockies,  wander  over  to  tbe  Cascades  or  Sier-  ber.  The  eagle  and  greater  hawks  may  soar 
ras  of  Oregon  and  California.  above  the  naked  icy  ccest  of  the  loftiest  aommits, 

.  To  a  more  limited  extent  the  Great  Plains  or  perch  upon  the  pinnacles,  but  they  seek  their 

on  the  east  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  com-  prey  and  build  their  nests  for  the  most  part  at 

mingling  of  plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  far  lower  levels.     A  few  small  birds,  like  cer- 

the  mountains  on  the  one  hand  and   the  Mis-  tain  semi-arctic   warblers  and  sparrows    (espe- 

sissippi  Valley  on  the  other.    And  that  this,  as  cially  the  gay  Leucoiticte  finches)  and  one  larjfo 

far  as  it  goes,  is  a  real  barrier,  is  shown  by  the  one  (the  well-known  ptarmigan},  the  little-chief 

fact  that  many  common  weeds  and  trees,  which  bare  or  "cony,*  which  stores  in  its  rocky  tmi- 

fkjurish    well    in    Colorado    now,    had    never  neU  a  winter  larder  of  roots  and  stems  zath- 

reached  there  until  carried,  either  intentionally  cred  at  the  edge  of  the  snow  during  the  brief 

or  accidentally  by  man;  that  is,  the  place  was  summer,   and  a  small   variety  of  beetles  and 

suitable  enough  to  them,  but  they  had  never  other  insects  more  or  less  subterranean  in  hab- 

becfi  able  to  reach  it  its,   alone   brave    the    storms    and    famine   in- 

The    Rockies,   then,  form  a  zoogeographical  volved  in  cominuons  residoKe  upon  the  higher 

district,  which  embraces  practically  the  whole  summits, 

system  of  complicated  chains  from  New  Mexico  Next  below  lies  the  zone  of  hardy  plants  and 

to  the  borders  of  Alaska,  and  there  is  a  curious  of  a  longer  list  of  animals,  such  as  the  Canada 

homogeneity  thronghout,  a  long  list  of  insects,  jay,  dusky  grouse,  several  hawks  and  owls,  the 

moUusks  and   animals  of  the  lower  classes,  as  kingleta,    water-ouzel,    snow-birds     and    Zon^ 

well  as  of  trees  and  herbs,  occurring  from  the  trichia  finches,  the  bighorn  sheep,  and  a   large 

Rio  Grande  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Saskalche-  variety  ol  insects  and  snails.    Below  that,  down 

wan,    disregarding    the    difference    in    latitude,  among  the  pines   and   abundant  shrubbery   of 

which  in  flat  regions  is  the  most  powerful  factor  the  lower  slopes  and  the  foothills,  one  finds  in 

ffoveming  the  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  summer  the  full  measure  of  Rocky  Mountain 

Jfe.                                                    .  life. 

This  is   not  exceptionally  the  case  in   the  An  examination  of  these  facts  discloses  that 

Rocky  Mountains  alone,  though  here  it  is  con-  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lofty  plateaus  and  the 

Sicuous  and  well-marked.     It  is  true  of  the  rocky  peaks  are  arctic  animals,  and  some  of 

ral- Carpathian    system,    of    the    Scandinavian  them,  like  the  ptarmigan,  turn  white  in  winter 

ranges,  of  the  Andes,  of  the  great  East-Afri-  in  true  arctic  fashion.    These  creatures,  finding 

can  system,  of  which  Mounts  Kilimanjaro,  Kenia,  the   same  conditions   at  those   great   heights   to 

and  Gordon -Bennett  are  peaks ;  nor  is  it  difficult  which  they  are  accustomed  at  lower  levels  in- 

of  explanation.     A   great  mountain- province  is  side  the  polar  circle,   can  live  and   flourish  on 

really   a   series   of   sub-provinces   concentrically  an  arctic  island,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 

arranged,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  heaped  on  temperate  zone;  the  long  narrow  snow  peaks  of 

top  of  one  another,  for  the  largest  bound,  em-  the  great  range  forming  a  tongue  of  polar  eli- 

bracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountains  and  mate  stretching  half  way  to  the  equator.     It 

their  foothills,  contains  several  more  or  less  re-  has  thus  been  possible  for  the  beautiful  white 

stricted  areas,  determined  by  altitude,  just  as  a  SToat,  whose  proper  home  is  in  British  Columbia, 

vast  lowland  province,  such  as  the  whole  east-  to  stray  south  along  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 

em  half  of  the  continent,  contains  several  well-  Nevada  and  Rockies  as  far  as  these  high  moun- 

defined   subdivisions  according  to  zones  of  cli-  tains  run,  hut  he  must  keep  upon  the  very  crest, 

mate,    succeeding   one   another    from    north    to  whereas  in  Alaska  he  comes  down  to  the  shore, 

south.      The   cause    of   the   natural   division   of  The  insects  and  minute  life  of  the  peaks  of  Col- 

tbese  sub-provinces  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  orado  belong  to  the  same  class  with   (are  often 

cases,  for,  whereas  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  the  identically  the  same  species  as)  those  collected 

cooler  or  warmer  average  temperature  required  by  polar  exploring  expeditions.     The  same  is 

by  each  animal  or  plant  for  its  best  development  true  of  plants.    'Red  snow"  and  arctic  Ikhens 

is  obtained  by  moving  to  the  north  or  to  the  may  be  gathered  on  Pike's  Peak, 

south,  so  in  a  mountainous  region  too  much  cold  It  is  natural,  then,  that  two  different  migra- 

or  too  much  heat  can  be  avoided  by  moving  up-  fory   movements   should  be   observable  in   the 

ward  or  downward,  and  chmate  varies  with  al-  Rocky    Mountains:    one    the    regular    seasonal 

titude  instead  of  latitude,  movement  southward  in  the  fall  and  back  in  the 

Hence,    naturalists    who    have    studied    the  spring,  affecting  chiefly  those  birds  that  live  at 

mountains  are  able  to  mark  out  successive  sub-  the  bk&e  of  the  range,  or  near  it ;  and  another 

provinces,  according  to  altitude,  within  the  up-  movement,  which   is  regularly  made  by  many 

per  and  lower  borders  of  which  certain  forms  of  animals,  upward  to  the  cooler  and  fresher  pas- 

Iife  are  restricted,  aj^earing  neither  below,  or  tures   in   the    summer,  and   back   to   the   less 
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manyaiiA  more  shdtered  ddls  ntar  tfae  base  in  the  western  part,  exteiuUntcfrom  the  Arctic 

of' tile  monntains  as  winter  approaches.     This  Ocean  on  tlie  north  to  Somb  Ametica  on  the 

vertical  migration  is  very  well  understood  in  the  south,  and  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast    Thk 

case  of  the  game,  and  the  paths  which  the  ani-  great  s/stem  of  mountains  is  continued  along 

mals  foUow  are  often  distinct  the  Pacific  coast  in  South  America  under  the 

The  foregoing  facts  lead  to  an  interesting  name  Andes  Mountains  (q.v.).  Between  the 
generaliiation.  While  the  southern  peaks  might  Rocky  MounUiiis  and  the  Andes  is  a  pass  in 
be  colonized  by  su:h  stragglers  from  the  north  Panama  not  many  feel  above  sea-level.  The 
as  the  goat  and  the  pUrmigan,  whose  legs  or  width  of  the  system  varies ;  the  greatest  breadth 
wings  enable  them  to  travel  bade  and  forth,  '9  in  the  United  States,  between  lat  38°  and 
there  is  a  much  longer  list  of  small  and  prac-  43  N.,  where  it  is  about  1,000  miles.  The 
ticaify  stationary  animals  never  found  in  the  width  diminishes  north  and  south,  increasing 
intervening  valleys  and  totally  unable  to  cross  again  in  Mexico  and  diminishing  only  with  the 
from  one  peak  to  another.  Hence  we  must  eon-  width  of  the  continent  The  highest  point  of  the 
elude  that  each  lofty  mountain  top  is  a  habitat  system  is  in  Alaska,  but  the  highest  land  mass 
by  itself,  entirely  cut  off  from  neighboring  peaks  »  m  the  United  States  bertween  35'  and  42 
where  duplicates  of  its  fauna  and  flora  may  be  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  [he  system. 
collected.  On  the  tops  of  Mount  Washington,  RaKges.—  lhc  ranges  on  the  western  bound- 
in  tiie  White  Mountains,  and  Mount  Marcy,  in  ary,  and.  near  the  Pacific  coa^  are  the  Cascade 
the  Adirondacks,  are  insects  and  cryptogamous  and  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  United  States,  the 
plants  whidi  do  not  occur  anywhere  between  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
these  isolated  fragments  of  polar  climate  and  the  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  m  California,  it 
arctic  circle,  where  the  same  butterflies,  spiders  the  Coast  Range.  The  eastern  chains  in  the 
and  lichens  are  widespread  and  indigenous.  United     States,    called     the     Rocky     Mountain 

How  shall  this  isolation  of  strictly  circum-  Range,    extend    nort)!    and    nortliwest    in    the 

scribed    faunas    upon    mountain    peaks   be   ex-  United  States,  approach  iiearer  the   Pacific  in 

plained?     Clearly  it  dates  back  to  a  time  when  Canada,   continuing   into   Alaska   to   tile  Arctic 

communication  between  them  existed.    The  ice-  Ocean.    On  the  east  of  the  Rocky   Mountain 

cap  which,  daring  the  last  Glacial  Epoch,  grad-  Range  is  the  great  central  plain  of  the  United 

ually    overspread    a    large    part    of    the    north  SUtes  and  Canada.     Rising  abruptly   from  this 

temperate    zone    and    in    the    Rocky    MounUin  pla"l    are     many     isolated     cone-shaped     peaks 

region  covered  the  whole  extent  of  their  high-  which  gradually  merge  into  ranges,  forming  an 

lands   with   a   thick  mantle  of   snow   and  filled  ^J™"  continuous  eastern  barrier,  composed  of 

every    cafion    with     local    glaciers,    of    course  s™"    ranges     chief    of   which    are    Sangre    de 

crowded  southward  all  the  surviving  Iffe  which  Cnsto,  Colorado  or  Front  Range,  Medicine  Bow, 

had  been  wont,  during  the  warm  Tertbry  time,  ^'S  H°"i'  and  Laramie.     Farther  cast,  in  South 

preceding  this  cold  period,  to  dwell  far  toward  Dakota   and   Wyoming,   are  the   Black   HiUs,  a 

the  north  mountain  mass  detached  from  the  main  ranges. 

But  when  the  epoch  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  I"  Wyoming  the  ranges  divide,  some  extending 

ice-front  began  to  retreat,  the  relieved  earth  was  sonthcast,  others  southwest,  and  several  short 

again  clothed  with  vegetation  and  re-tenanted  K?'^S^^  having  an  almost  east  and  west  trend, 

by  cold-loving  animal  life,  which  advanced  north-  f  "me   of   the   well   known   interior   ranges   are 

ward  closely  m  the  rear  of  the  retreating  glacier.  Wahsatch,  cxtendinK  through  Utah,  ajjd  forming 

At  a  greater  distance  followed  the  more  delicate  *e  easten.  wall  of  the  Great  Basin   Wmd  River, 

animals  and  plants,   gradually  spreading  north-  ^alm on  River,   San  ^^lguel.  and   Beaver  River, 

ward  as  the  moderating  climate  permitted,  nnlil  fitter  Root  ilountains  form  the  divide  between 

they   had   established   themselves   in   isothermal  ""^  headwaters   of  the   Colorado   and  the   Mis- 

zones  as  we  now  find  them,    But  as  a  subsiding  ^ouri  Rivers.     In  Nevada_  the  short  ranges  are 

flood  will  leave,  stranded  upon  the  topotthefirst  generally  north   and  sou  h,  in   the   centra!   and 

poinU   to   appear   above   the   surface,   the   drift-  eastern  part  there  are  a  large  number  of  short, 

wood  and  wreck  of  the  deluge,  so,  as  the  warmth  ^'n-o^*  P^""','!',  "^^^'"t    ?*"  ?"**'',  ""e«  are 

of  southerly  regions  at  a  low  elevation  has  in-  *4L'   ^'^"^   °  Alene,   the   Lapwai    and   the   Blue, 

creased,  certain   colonies   of  the  advance  guard  J^^   ""K"   south   of   the   divide   in   Wyoming 

of  the  army  of  animals  and  plants  have  found  have   a   greater  altitude  than   those   north;  but 

themselves  stranded  upon  frigid  mountain  tops  ^oipe  "*  '«  southern  ranges  after  leaving  Colo- 

—  islands  of  arctic  climate  — isolated  from  their  "do  on  the  south  and  east,  end  abruptly   and 

fellows  by  warm  valleys  and  plains  in  which  "'hers  slope  gradually  to  the  low  desert  plains, 

their    kindred    speedily    disappeared,    overcome  The   greatest   devrioptnent   is   m   Colorado. 
in   the   battle    for   life   by   the   greater   increase  (^^"''^r^^^   Colorado   there   are   about   forty 

of  lowland   species  to  whom  the  circumstances  P*aks    which    are    over    J4.oo()    feet    in    height 

were  more  favorable ;  but  here  on  the  high  cold  Among   them    are    Grays    Peak,    14.341    feet   10 

peaks  they  have  been  able  to  keep  a  stronghold,  height:  Longs   Peak,  14.271   feet;   Pikes  Peak, 

each  in  its  own  in  a  limited  area,  though  sur-  r4,i34  feet.    In  the  Sawatch  Range,  m  Colorado, 

rounded  by  Utterly  fatal  conditions.  ai-e  Mount  Harvard,  H.37$  feet,  and  Mount  of 

Consult    authorities    cited    under    Zooceog-  ™e  Holy  Cross,  14.I/*  feet.     In  the  mesa  re- 

RAPHY,  especially  the  writings  of  C.  Hart  Mer-  P^n    in    western    Colorado    is    Uncompahgre 

riam.  Peak,    14,408   feet;    and    in    Sangre  de   Cristo 

T^A-i,^  u»..«h.;«  T.-™..     c—  n™.„  \r.^  Range  is  Blanca  Peak,  14,463  feet.    Other  fara- 

n,.«  T=^.  ^      ^      ^^"  ^■"'  ""«  P'^^'-  outside  of  Colorado,  are.  in  Wyoming, 

DEN   iH0t;T.  ^  Fremont's  Peak,  13,700  feet,  in  the  Wind  River 

KoGk7  Mountains,  or  Cardilleran  Sratem,  Mountains ;  Mount  Hayden,  i3,6gi  feet,  in  the 

the  system  of  mounuins  which  constitute  the  Sawatch    Range,     In    the   Colorado,   or   Front 

major  axis  of  elevated  lands  of  North  America,  Range,  there  are  four  peaks  over  14,0cm  feet; 
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ia  Sawaldt  Range,  to  {Malo;  to  the  San^  de  mountains,  and  localities  of  almost  barren  land*, 

CriltO,   dtrcE;   in   the   San   Juan,   four;   m   the  some  of  which  "might  be  made  fertile  by  irriga- 

Sierra    Nevada,  foor.     In    Park    Range    (not  tion,  and  some  fertile  valleys.     It  includes  the 

group)  and  io  the  Pikes  Peak  Group,  there  is  soulhem  parts  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  the  weBt- 

one  in  each.    The  highest  peaks  belong  to  the  era  parts  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  the  southeastern 

Cascade  Range.     Mount  McKioley  in  Alaska,  part  of    California,   the   southwestern   part  erf 

is,  over   20,000   f««    above    sea    level;    Mount  New  Mexico,  Uw  southern  part  of  Arirona,  and 

Lpgan  is  19,500  fe«t;  Mount  Saint  Elias,  iB.ioi ;  the  north  central  part  of  Mexico.    Tlie  biem 

Mount  Sainier,  14444.    Many  of  ibe  peaks  of  Nevada  and  CsECade  ranges  are  on  the  western 

this    vast    system,    especially    in    the    Cascade  boundary;  and  the  plateau  drained  f^  the  Coto- 

Range,  are  extinct  vokanoes.     In  Mexico  and  rado  River  is  on  the  easlern  boundary.     The 

Central  America  there  are  a  number  of  active  greater    part   of   this   region    is   known    ae   the 

volcanoes.    Orizaba,  18,300  feet  in  height;  Popo-  Great  Basin   (q.v.)   which  lias  no  apparent  out- 

catepetl,    17,887;    and    ixUccihtiatl,    17,343,   are  ieCs'lo  the  ocean.    The  ranges,  as  in  Nevada, 

-among  the  highest  active  volcanoes.  are  simple  and  narrow  and  separated  by  broad, 

PlaUma.—  The  great  plateau  region  included  level  desert  valleys, 

in  the  Rocky  Uoimtain  system  is  in  southern  Passes. —  Several  depressions  in  the  ranges 

Wyoming,     eastern     Utah,     eastern     Arizona,  are  called    Passes,   and   some  have   been   used 

westers  New  Mexico,  and  western   Colorado,  for  routes  for  railroads.    A  famous  pass  is  tb« 

The  lands  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  east  of  Lewis  and  Clark's,  in  latitude  47°.     Through 

the  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  Great  Plain,  this  pass  itie  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  beea. 

The  Plateau  region  is  bounded  on  the  north  built,  and  at  Mullan's  Pass  it  goes  through  a 

by    Sweetwater    and    Wind    River    Momitainl.  tunnel    3,850    feet    long.      The    Trudcee    Pass, 

The  general  elevation  of  the  whole  plateau  is  .6,000  feet  above   sea-level ;   the   South   Pass   of 

about  7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  m  Colorado  the    Wind    River   Range,    Evan's    Pass    in    the 

it  has  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.     The  Con-  Front  Range,  which  is  crossed  by  die  Union 

tinental  divide  crosses  this  platbau ;  and  with-  Pacific  railroad,  arc  all  well  known.    In  Canada 

in  its  limits  are  the  waters  of  the  thrtte  great  the  pass   between   Mount   Hooker  and   Mount 

river  systems  of  the  United  States,  the  liUsai»-  Brown,  Athabasca   Portage,  is  7,300  feel  above 

sippi,   the    Colorado,   and   the    Columbia.    The  the  sea.    In  the  California  mountains  there  are 

southern  paxt  of  the  plateau   has  in  places  an  a  nnmber  of  passes.    Where  the  rivers  have  Ctt 

abrupt    ending,    a   steep,   almost   perpendicular  their  channels   through  the  moantains,   passes 

escarpment      The    ranges   crossing,    divide    the  have  been  formed. 

gateau  region  into  sections  to  which. have  been  Lakes,  Rivers,   and   Gladers, —  The   greatest 

given    the    names    Kaibab,    Kaiparowits,   Aqua-  rainfall  is  on  the  western  slope,  where  tlu  moii- 

rius,   Colorado,   Markagunt,   Paunsagunt,  Paria,  ture    brought   by   the    winds    from   the    Pacific 

Shiwits,  Tavaputs,  Uinkaret,  and  others  not  so  Ocean  falls.    In  the  valleys  and  on  the  ptateauL 

well  defined  as  those  named.     On  these  broad  especially    where    the    waters    fall    down    the 

plateaus  are  groups  of  mountains,  buttes,  and  escarpments,     the    rivers     run     through     deep 

isolated  ranges  and   peaks.     There  are   seven  canons,  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  which 

peaks  over  13,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  five  ovc  are  thousands  of  feet  above  the  river  beds.'  The 

12,000  feet  and  less  than  13.000  feet;  and  ao  rivers  of  the  plateaus  liBve  their  sources  in  the 

over  lOfKO  feet  and  less  than  12,000  feet.           -  Faik  and  Wind  River  MontUains,  and  in  the 

Parks. —  The    Parks   of    Colorado   are  ihigh  Wahsatch  Range.     They  have  carved  out  deep 

mountain    valleys,    known    as.    North,    Middle  gorges,   which   divide   the  region   into   a   series 

South,    and    San    Luis,   with    an    elevation   of  of  distinct,  plateaus.  .  Some  of  the  famous  canons 

from  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  surrounded  by  ranges,  of  this  region  .are  the  Grand  of  the  Colorado^ 

of  mountains  from  3,coo  to  4,000  feet  higher,  the  Kanab,  and  the  Marble.    The  principal  rivr 

The    west    border    of    the    San    Luis    Park    is  ers  within  this  region  are  the  Green,  Colorad<^ 

formed  by  San  Juan  Rangje,  with  its  high  peaks,  Sevief,   Paria,  Uintah,   and  White.    The   riven 

more  than  100  of  them  over  13,000  feet,  border-  whose  head-vraters   are  in  the   Sierra  Nevada 

ing   it   like   giant   watch   towers.      The   Uintah  Range,  flaw  to  the  Pacific,  except  a  few,  which 

Range    is    west    of    North    Park,     The    Parks,  aow    east    and    are    lost    in    the    sands.    The 

or    enclosed  mountain    valleys    in    Idaho    said  Sacramdnto  and  the   San  Joaquin  are   in   the 

Wyoming,  are  not  so  high   as  the   Paries  of  valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 

Colorado.    The  most  famous  park  in  the  whole  Range.     The  one  river  comes  from  the  north. 

Rocky   Mountain   System  is   Vellowstone   Park  the  other  from  the  south,  almost  parallel  with 

(q.v.)  in  Wyoming,  now  a  Gc-vemment  Reser-  the  ranges   until   they  unite,  when   ihey  horst 

vation.     The  ranges  on  the  boundaries  of  the  through    the    mountains    and    discharge    their 

Parks  and  rising  from  the  Park  Valleys,  are  united    waters    into    the    Pacific    Ocean.      The 

grouped  together  as  the  Park  Bangs  or  Park  Columbia  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  re* 

System.      Tlie    mountains     so,   designated    are  gior.     Rising  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Laramie  Plains,  Mountains  it  flows  south  for  some  distance  un- 

and  on  the   east   by  the   Great   Plains.     The  til  finally  it  plunges  through  the  mountains  in 

fioutbem  and  western  boundaries  are  indefinite,  a   series  of  magnificent  cascades,   whence  the 

Other  noted  parks  are  Monumental  Park  and  name  of  the  rai^^    The  Front  Range  in  north- 

the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Colorado  Springs,  em   Montana  bears   upon   its  crest  for   many 

The  500  acres  are  covered  with  aa  extraordinary  miles  the  continental  divide  which  separates  the 

rock  formation,  like  giant  spires  and  pillars,  and  headwaters  of  the   Missouri   and   the   Columbia 

some  like  vast  cathedrals.    The  Yosemite  Valley  rivers.     The  Bitter  Root  Range  separates  the 

(q.v.)  is  often  classed  with  the  Parks.  Missouri  from  the  Salmon.    The  greatest  water 

Desert   Region. —  Within   the  area   called  by  systems    of    North    America   have   head-waters 

this   name  are    vast  arid    regions,   bare   bleak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Cf^orado  toward 
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the  south,  the  Yukon  on  the  north,  and  the.  Co-  mergence  and  of  dry  lands.  The  ftlsteaus  are 
lumbia  are  the  largest  stretms  that  flow  toward  separated,  by  faults  and  flexures,  into  blodca. 
the  Pacific ;  the  Mississippi,  the  Great  Lakes  and  The  buttes  have  horizontal  strata  and  escarped 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  streams  that  flow  sides.  Some  of  the  plateau  mountains  had  their 
into  the  Hudson  Bay  all  reach  the  Atlantic  origin  in  upheaval,  and  others  are  of  simple 
Ocean  i  and  the  Madtenrie  and  its  tributaries  anticlinal  structure.  The  Uintah  Range,  on 
flow  into  the  Arctic^  The  Rocky  Mountains  the  north,  has  an  east  and  west  axis,  and  is  the 
have  many  small  lakes,  formed  by  springs,  end  result  of  upheaval,-  The  Znni  Range,  on  the 
depressions  which  serve  as  basins.  In  the  south,  is  of  the  same  type.  Like  other  adjacent 
Great  Basin  are  several  bodies  of  salt  water,  regions  this  shows  alternating  sea  subtnergente 
the  largest  of  which  is  Salt  Lake  (qv.).  The  and  dry  periods,  but  the  plateans,  since  the 
only  crater  lake  in  the  United  States  is  Crater  Cretaceous  period,  have  been  above  water.  Dnr- 
Lake  in  the  National  Park.  The  glaciers  of  the  ing  the  earl^  Tertiary  and  the  late  Mesotoic 
Rocky  Mountains  are  numerous.  In  Alaska  time  the  basm  region  was  dry,  but  the  plateaus 
are  the  largest  and  greatest  numbeTS  among  had  large  lakes  and  seas.  The  present  'block 
which  arc  Sfuir,  and  Malaspina.  Mount  Rainier  arrangement"  of  the  plateatis  began  in  the  early 
(q.v.)  has  over  30  glaciers,  extending  over  a  Tertiary  period.  The  plateaus  are  campoied  of 
space  of  100  square  miles,  and  some  of  the  ice  the  Mesozoic,  PaUeozoic,  and  Tertiary  sediments, 
walls  reach  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  The  Puyallup  In  some  of  the  deep  caBons  are  found  granites 
and  Mowich  rivers  drain  five  of  the  largest  and  crystalline  schists.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
glacier  rivers  of  Mount  Rainier.  A  notable  tea-  Range  bears  the  marks  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
ture  of  these  rivers  is  what  is  known  as  glacial  In  tfie  Ticinity  of  Mount  Shasta  and  Lassen 
tides,  which  are  quite  marked  in  summer  time.  Peak  are  volcanic  masses,  and  on  the  west  slope 
Between  midday  and  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  are  vast  sheets  of  lava.  The  Coast  Range  has 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  water  at  the  the  Appalachian  type.  The  upheaval  of  this  re- 
head  of  each  river;  about  two  feet  in'the  nar-  gion  began  in  the  later  Tertiary  period;  the 
rowest  part  of  the  rivers.  The  plan  is  already  ranges  are  made  up  of  oppressed  folds  of  strata, 
under  way  to  construct  a  dam  in  Puyallup  worn  down  by  rains  and  rivers;  the  summits 
River  at  a  point  IflOO  feet  above  tide-water,  and  are  tipped  westward.  The  Cascade  Range  con- 
35  miles  from  Tacoma,  from  which  the  water  tains  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  Canada 
will  be  carried  by  a  power  canal  to  a  point  there  are  in  the  region  of  this  range  a  number 
JoJ4  miies  below,  to  be  precipitated  into  a  large  of  volcanic  plateaus.  The  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
power  house  in  the  canon.  The  power  gener-  tain  area  bears  the  marks  of  volcanic  action, 
ated  will  be  transmitted  to  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Much  is  known  of  the  gigantic  formations  in 
other  places.  The  vastness  of  Mount  Rainier  this  region,  and  the  general  geological  features; 
may  be  conceived  when  it  is  known  that  the  but  the  scientific  study  of  this  vast  section 
jurface,  including  the  hill  country  at  its  base,  is  in  its  in^cy. 

has  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  scientists  Minerals  and  Mining.—  The  Rocky  Moun- 
who  have  examined  the  mountain  say  it  has  tain  section  is  the  great  treasure  region  of 
the  greatest  ice  covering  of  any  elevation  on  North  America.  Almost  all  tile  precious  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  other  parts  of  the  useful  minerals  are  found  hen  in  abundance. 
Rocky  Mountains  arc  found  vast  glaciers,  and  Gold  had  been  discovered  and  used  by  the  abo- 
many  of  the  peaks  are  ever  whitecapped  with,  rigines,  and  deserted  mines  have  been  found 
enow.  where  mining  had  been  carried  on  in  a  crude 
Geology. —  The  name  'Rocky"  Mountains  is  way  as  early  as  1680.  Gold  exists  in  nearly  all 
most  appropriate  to  this  vast  elevation,  for  in  the  ranges  of  the  system.  Gravel  containing 
the  mountain  range,  on  the  plateaus  and  in  the  coarse  gold  is  found  from  30  to  €0  and  even 
high  valley  are  numberless  ;iaked  rocks,  such  too  feet  below  the  surface.  Abandoned  gold 
as  are  found  nowhere  else  in  America.  The  fields  were  worked  over  wirti  great  profit  during 
aridity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  region  pre-  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  by  using 
vents  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Across  the  improved  methods.  There  are  rich  deposits  of 
plateaus  are  long  lines  of  cliffs,  the  sides  seamed  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt,  coal,  lead,  and  in 
and  carved,  the  debris  accumulating  at  the  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
bane.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  has  been  petroleum  and  gas.  TTie  placer  gold  regions  in 
the  scene  of  great  volcanic  action.  The  tava,  Alaska,  and  the  gold  fields  of  the  same  terriloryj 
ashes,  and  scoria  are  plainly  visible.  All  the  have  been  found  thus  far  {1904)  of  great  extent 
mountains  of  the  Desert  Ranges  are  somewhat  and  value.  The  value  of  the  fine  building  stone, 
similar, —  a  monoclinal  ridge  of  displacement —  the  fire-clay,  gypsum,  all  kinds  of  cement  ma- 
a  fault  (q.v.)  on  one  side  and  a  flexure  on  the  terial,  are  rarely  taken  into  consideration  be- 
other.  The  strata,  generally,  dips  one  way,  cause  overshadowed  by  the  value  of  the  gold, 
the  escarped  edges  of  the  strata  form  the  front  silver  and  copper.  The  gypsum  beds  in  the 
or  surface  of  the  ridge.  Secondary  faults  and  northwestern  part  of  Texas  and  along  the 
flexures  appear  in  many  places.  Granites,  sand-  foot-hills  of  the  ranges  in  southern  Colorado 
stones,  limestones,  and  schists  are  found  in  are  of  great  extent  and  value.  (See  separate 
many  of  the  ranges  of  this  region.  The  pres-  Slates  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  in 
ent  arrangement  of  the  mountains  is  not  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Canada,  and  Mex- 
ancient  date,  although  this  region,  since  Jurassic  ico  for  more  details  on  Mining  and  MtNEi»Ai.s.) 
time,  has  been  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  ranges  Climate. —  The  west  slope  of  the  Rocky 
are  composed  of  Mesozoic,  Palteozoic^  and  Ter-  Mountains,  or  all  that  portion  which  faces  the 
tiary  sediments,  schists,  and  granites.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  has  a  milder  climate  flian  the 
present  formation  is  of  the  Tertiary  period;  hut  central  or  eastern  part  of  North  America  in 
the  irregularities  and  unconformities  show  that  the  same  latitude.  The  warm  winds  from  the 
this  section  had  aHemate  periods  of  sea  sub-  Pacific  Ocean  bring  heat  and  moisture,     Tb« 
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-   ..--  . .1  the  Pacific  Slope.    Like  the  qtountaini  tbcmMlvet, 

matmtaiiis.     Like  the  raguntain  regwns  on  all  the  vegetuion  which  covers  the  western  slop« 

part*  of  the  glob^  the  temperature  lowers  with  i«  large,  massive^  dense,  and  in  every  way,  seems 

increase  of  altitude,  and  the  winds  which  )iere  patteraed  on  a  gigantic  scale.    (See  Cautohmia, 

blow  over  the  cold  mountain  'tops  and  acrosc  Flora.) 

the  plateau  region  to  the  eastern  slope  carrf  Fouho. —  See  Uniteo  Static 
with  them  neiUier  heat  nor  moisture.  In  the  HUtory, — The  natural  historjr  of  a  region 
southeastern  part  of  this  vast  region  where  is  told  b^  the  geology  and  physu:al  geogra^y. 
the  mountains  bccoine  low  ranges  or  foot-hills.  This  region  is  not  as  old  as  the  Appaladiian. 
in  the  United  States,  west  of  the  ranges  that  The  form  oi  the  peaks  and  the  irregular  surface 
parallel  the  coast,  the  climate  is  hot  in  summer  of  the  slopes  dilier.  The  missonary  explorers 
and  nlild  in  winter;  in  the  Great  Basin  region  visited  the  mountainous  sections  of  Mexico 
and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  (he  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
extending  out  on  the  Great  Plains,  the  climate  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  'Relations  of  the 
is  marked  by  aridity.  (See  Unfted  States.)  Franciscans'  have  as  yet  (1904)  been  only 
f/ofo.— The  great  aridity  of  the  region  east  Partially  translated.  A  large  pin  of  our 
of  the  western  or  coast  barrier  prevents  the  knowledge  of  this  section  came  first  from  the 
growth  of  vegeUlion.  The  surface  is  exposed  to  «poftS  of  the  Government  explorationB  made  by 
erosive  action  which  is  specially  rapid  at  such  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1804.  Other  explorations 
great  elevations,  and  the  denudation  becomes  ?'«''  "»<le  by  Harmann,  Long,  Schoolcraft, 
more  complete  as  the  sand  and  small  dis-  Boimenlle,  Nicollet,  and  Frtmont  (q.v.). 
integrated  fragments  arc  swept  away  by  the  Since  1844  more  than  20  expeditions  have  been 
wuids,  thus  giving  no  opportunity  for  the  accu-  engaged  m  explonng  these  wild  regions,  nearly 
tnulation  of  soU.  A  large  portion  of  the  cen-  »"  °*  »*>«•"  ^°^  *«  United  States  Government, 
tral  and  easWm  mountain  region  and  the  west-  Since  the  bill  and  appropnations  of  March 
em  part  of  the  Great  Plains  require  irrigation  in  'o53,  the  object  of  most  of  thern  hafi  been  me 
order  to  have  vegeUtion;  thU  is  so  even  in  the  deterrnmation  of  the  most  praeticaWe  roote  foe 
parts  where  there  is  abundant  fertile  soil.  The  «  ""l™?:?  ''^  ™,'.  ^''^T/*',  ™  Mississippi  » 
arid  portion  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  *"«  Pacific.  The  history  of  the  railroads  across 
Alaska,  is  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  area.  »•>«?«  njountains  is  largely  a  h»lory  of  this 
The  rkemption  of  the  arid  lands  is  one  of  "F.'T^Ji?^*"^  °^  ,""  ?".»n8e,  w«rd  people 
the  Nation's  problems.  Less  than  10  per  cent  called  Cliff  Dwellers  (q.v.)  is  a  moK  interest- 
of  the  mountain  region  is  forest-clad;  but  a  '"S  ^Pter  in  the  history  of  thft  efforts  of 
larger  proportion  is  covered  with  verdure,  in-  "n™  *<>  "«  this  repon  for  a  home.  At  present 
cluaing  the  portions  covered  with  dwarfed  herb-  *]«  Papulation  of  this  whole  section  18  Mnall. 
age,  sage  brush,  and  stunted  cedars  and  pines,  A  l^rge  portion  has  less  than  two  uihabitants  to 
mo^t  7i  which  is  useful  for  fuel  but  not  for  ^«  Kiua"  ">jle-  About  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
building  purposes.  Crops  that  mature  in  a  short  £'*=*=yj*'»r"^"  ■^t'l  l^J***;  "l"^"'  ^"'"  -^ 
season  and  ^storage  grasses  ar^  found  on  the  *"»»  »»  ^  s«  mhab.tants  to  the  «ltiare  mile; 
foot-hills  and  valleys,  especially  along  the  tnaome  places  in  O.Ufomia,  Ore™  and  Wash- 
streams.  In  some  places  where  a  little  motatur*  K*™,  "i"e„arc  from  six  to  eight ;  near  the 
is  carried  over  the  passes,  below  the  snow  line,  cities  frwn  18  to  45,  and  m  thfl  San  Francisco 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  dark  ever-  **^i<^:.*'^'^  «  *»  «°-  .  .  tt  c  ^  >  ■ 
green  growth  of  hemlock,  sprtice,  balsam  fir,  fl.&iwgraM)-;— Reports  by  the  U.  S  (>ologi- 
and  tan  pines;  and  still  further  down  are  inter-  f^. Survey;  Bulletin  No.  213  by  the  U.  S  Geo- 
■pCTsed  among  them  tiie  birch,  beedi.  cherry,  logical  Survey  on 'Placer  Gold  Mining  in  AUska 
and  varioua  other  trees,  while  along  the  streams  "■  iQoa' !  ■Mineral  Deposits  of  Bitter  Root 
ar«  found  groves  of  Cottonwood  and  willow.  Range  and  Qearwater  Mountains  of  Montana> ; 
Over  large  districts,  however,  the  forest  growth  ^Ore  Deposits  of  Butte,  Mwitana' ;  'Won- 
is  often  exceedingly  sparse,  and  even  die  grass  ^"'.!?'^- '  ^."J  ^""=''  '^^l^^_,  fe  the  Northern 
that  coven  the  plains.  And  upon  which  travelers  P*'^''^?  ^^i^^I^^k-P^  Nadailla,  'Prehistonc 
depend  for  fte  sustenance  for  their  animals,  is  Americans,>  tor  Cliff  Dwellers;  Luniholtz  'Un- 
patched  and  disappears  m  the  long  droughts  •'"°wn  Mexico  («»3);  pay,  'Mineral  Re- 
fo  which  these  reSons  so  remote  from  the  sea  ^°^^^^^  "*  ""e  United  States' ;  Dana,  'Geology' ; 
are  subject.  In  the  sandy  regions  along  the  Thwaites  <A  Brief  History  of  Rocky  Moun- 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  above  LaJamie  t^'"  Exploration'  {1904). 
River  an  extraordinary  growth  of  artemisias  Rococo,  ro-k5'k5,  or  Rocallle,  rii-kai-5', 
and  other  odoriferous  plants  is  found.  They  '"  architecture  a  name  pven  to  the  very  debased 
abound  in  the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  hills,  style  and  decoration  which  succeeded  the  first  re- 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  and  three  feet,  vival  of  Italian  architecture.  It  is  ornamental 
in  tough,   twisted,   wiry  clumps.    A   multitude  design  run  mad,  without  principle  or  taste.    The 


,.  -lowering  plants  abound  in  this  region,  among  ornament  consists  of  panels  with  their  moldings 

whkh  prevail  several  of  helianthus  (sunflower),  broken  or  curved  at  the  angles,  and  filled  with 

and  in  the  month  of  September,  when  they  are  leafaw,  shell-work,  musical  instruments,  marks, 

mostly  in  bloom,  the  whole  country  resembles  etc.    This  style  prevailed  in  Germany  and  Bel- 

a  vast  garden.     On  the  western  slope  may  be  gii""  during  the   i8th  century  and  m   France 

found  some  of  the  larnest  trees  in  the  world,  "°"  ^^  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Revolution. 

nAny  of  them  over  2,000  years  old.    The  vast  Rod,    rfid,    Edouurd,    Swiss    author;    t>. 

forests  of  the  Northwest  yield  enormous  quan-  Nyon,  Canton  Vaud,  31  March  1857 ;  d.  39  Jaa 

titles  of  timber.     Not  only  is  there  a   great  igio.    He  studied  at  Lausanne  and  Berlin,  be- 

variety  and  amount  of  plant  life,  but  the  vege-  came    editor   of   the    Revue    COKlemporaine   at 

tation  attains  a  remarkable  size.    The  shrub  of  Paris,  succeeded  Monnier  in  the  chair  of  com- 

the  .Atlantic  region  becomes  a  tall  tree  on  the  parative  literature  at  Geneva,  but  subsequently 
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returned  to  Paris;  and  became  a  collaborator  on  nalistic  Life  3i  London'    C1859)  ;  ^Pfcturw  oi 

the      Correspondtnt,     the     Revut     dtj     Devx  Berlin     Li(c»      (I885-80-;     fiction,     'Thu      New 

Mondei,    and    other    periodieats.     Among    his  Deluge'  {1865)  ; 'The  Grantfidier'  (1878) ;  etc. 
works  are:  'La  Conrsc  alaMorte>  (1886)  ; 'Les  Hodenbough.        ro'den-bow,        Theophilua 

Tro>9    Comrs'     (iSw);      Le    Silence'     (i8w) ;  p,^cis,   American   army   officer:   b.    Easton, 

■Scenes  de  la  V,e  Suisse'    (i8q6);   'Au  Milieu  Pa.,  5  fJov.  i8j8.    He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 

du  Chemin'    (Igoo);   'pante>   ^'SqO  ;   'Stend-  College,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  second  lieu- 

haP    (l8oa);  and  <Essa,s  sur  Goethe'    (1898).  tenant  in  the  United  States  army.   In  the  penin- 

Rod  has  visited  the  United  States  as  tecttirw  ^ular   campaign    of    1862   he    was    captured    at 

before  the  Cercle  Francm  de  1  Harrard.  Manassas,  bu?  was  boou  exchanged,  and  at  the 

Rod,  called  also  a  pole,  or  perch,  a  meas-  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  in  command  of  a  regi- 

nre   of  length,  equivalent  to  5>i  yards,  or   l6'/i  ment     He  was   engaged   at  Winchester,  losing 

feet.    See  Perch;  Weights  and  Measures.  an  arm  in  that  battle,  and  was  brevetted  major 

RodlJlOWskL  ro-da-kov'ske,  Henryk.  Polish  for  his  bravery.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted  brig- 
artist:,  b.  Lemberg  1823.  He  studied  art  in  adier-gcneral  of  vohmteers,  mustered  out  of  the 
Paris  under  Cogniet  and  finally  settled  there,  volunteer  service,  and  was  appointed  major  m 
His  works  consist  of  historical  pieces,  genre,  and  1^^,  «8"tar  army.  In  1870  he  was  retired  Witfi 
portraits,  the  latest  bang  the  besL  He  received  full  rank  as  colonel.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
medals  in  1853  and  185s  and  was  made  chevalier  "''ifary  Service  Institution  in  1879,  its  vice- 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1861..  He  painted  the  president  m  iSpcj-i,  assistant  inspector- general  of 
portraits  of  Gen.  Dembinski  {185s);  Artist's  N-^^  York  in  1880-3,  and  in  1890-1901  chief  of 
Mother  (1853) ;  Prince  Saieha;  Count  Raczyn-  *"«  ^reaxA  of  elections  m  New  York.  He  has 
ski  (1859).  Among  his  historical  pieces  are  written:  'From  Everglade  to  Cafion  with  the 
<Sigigmund  Sanctioning  Privileges  ot^  Nobility'  Second  Dragoons'  (1875);  'Afghanistan  and 
{1872) ;  "War  Without  Fight' ;  'Galician  Peas-  ^^e  Anglo-Russian  Dispute'  (1886);  'Uncle 
ants  at  Church'  (1857)  ;  'Battle  near  Choc^ym  Sam's  Medal  of  Honor'  (1887);  'Sabre  and 
in  1673' ;  'King  Sobieski  Receiving  Envoy  from  Bayonet'  (1897)  ;  etc. 
Vienna'  (1861).  Roden'tia,  or  GUrei.  an  extensive  order  of 

RodbertUS,  Johatrn  Karl,  yo'han  karl  Tdd<  Mammalia,  represented  by  such  forms  as  mice, 

b^'toos,     German     political     economist:     b.  beavers,  porcupines,  squirrels,  rabbits,  lemmings, 

Griefswald   12   Aug.   1805 ;   d.  Jagetzow  6   Dec  etc.     Of  the  characteristics  tootli  structures  are 

1875.     In   1829-32  he  was  in  the  Prussian  civil  the   most   important.      The   canines   are   always 

service.     In  1848  he  entered  his  brief  political  absent  and  the  incisors  large  and  chisel-like,  and, 

career,  as  a  member  of  the  Prussian  national  as-  with  the  exception  of  the  Leporid<e,  which  have 

sembly.    Then  he  was  for  a  fortnight  minister  four  in  the  u^per  jaw,  never  more  than  a  single 

of  education,  and  in  January,  1849,  entered  the  pair  in  each  jaw.    These  teeth  consist  each  of 

second  chamber  from  Berlin.    Rodbertus  was  the  a  front  layer  of  hard  enamel  and  a  posterior 

real  founder  of  scientific  socialism  in  Germany,  part  of  softer  dentine,  which  ensures  a  persistent 

In    contradistinction     to    Marx     (q.v.),     above  sharp  edge,  since  the  more  rapid  wearing  of  ih^ 

whom  he  is  placed  by  many  modern  economists,  softer  dentine  leaves  the  harder  enamel  of  the 

he  was  not  jnlei^ational   nor  material  in  his  front  suriace  as  a  chisel-like  edge.    These  teeth 

views,   but   a   nationalist   and   idealist,    and   ex-  continue  10  grow  fron  persistent  pulps  thro ugh- 

pected   social   questions   to   be    solved   by   le^l  out  life.     The  incisors  are  long  and  curved,  and 

methods.      Prof.    Wagner   has    called   him   "the  each  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle.     Between  the 

most   distinguished   theorist  of  tlie  purely  eco-  incisors  and  the  molar  ti^tli  a  wide  inlet\al  ex- 

nomic  side  of  scientific  socialism."    He  wrote  ists.    The  molars  are  few.,  and  Iheir  crowns  may 

several    works   in   connection    with    his   ptopa-  exhibit  a  variously  laminated  or  tuberculate  pat- 

ganda.     Consult  the   lives  by   Dietzel    C1886-7)  tern.     This  structure  of  the  molars,  has  relation 

and  Jentsch   (1899).  to  the  motion  of  the  jaws  in  gnawing,  the  jaws 

Rodd,  Sir  Tames  Rennell,  English  diplo-  being  so  articulated  by  narrow  condyles  fitting 

mat  and  poet:    b.  9  Nov,  1855.    He  was  educated  in  longitudinai  grooves  that  tJiey  slide  backward 

at   Haileybuty   College  and  Oxford   University,  and  forward  in^cad  of  moving  vertically,  as  in 

and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  attach^  in  most  other  animals.     Th«  transverse   ridges  of 

1883.     He  was  attache  at  Berlin  in  1884,  and  at  tlie  molar  teeth  act  therefore  in  opposition  to  this 

Athens  in  1888,  2d  secretary  to  Rome  in  i8gi  and  sliding  motion  of  tlie  jaws.    The  molars  in  some 

to  Paris  in   1893,  secretary  of  legation  at  Cairo  cases   (as  in  the  beavers)   also  grow  from  per- 

1894-1901,   and    secretary   of   the   English    Em-  sisCent  pulps  and  possess  undivided  fangs.   There 

bassy  at  Rome  from  1901.    In  prose  he  has  pub-  is  always  a  succession  of  milk  and  permanent 

lished  'Frederick:  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince^;  dentitions.      The   chief   chewing   muscle    is   the 

'Customs  and  Lore  of  Modem  Greece';  and  in  masseter,  which  is  greatly  devdoped,  while  the 

verse    'Poems    in    Many    Lands':    'Fcda    and  temporal  muscle  is  small. 

Other  Poems' ;  'The  Unknown  Madonna' ;  'The  The  usual  number  of  toes  is  live  on  both  feet, 

Violet' Crown' ;  'Ballads  of  the  Fleet.'  but  the   pollex  may  be  rudimentary  or   absent, 

Rodenberg,    ro'den-bfrc,    Julius,    German  and  in  the  hind  feet  the  number  may  be  reduced 

poet:  b.  Rodenberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  a6  June  1831.  to  four,  as  in  the  hares,  or  to  three,  as  in  the 

He   came   of  a   Jewish   family  of   the   name  of  agouti,    jerboa,    etc.      Generally    they    are    all 

Levy,  but  adopted  the  name  o^  his  birthplace  for  clawed,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  capybara,  have 

his  own.     He  was  educated  at  the  universities  hoof-like  terminations.     The  scapula  is  narrow 

of  Heidelberg,  Gottingcn,  and  Berlin,  afterward  and  remarkable  for  the  long  acromion  process, 

devoting  himself  to  literature  and  traveling,  and  and  the  clavicles  are  generally  well  developed, 

since    1874   has   been    editor   of   the    'Deutsche  but  may  be  imperfect  or  absent,  as  in  the  hares 

Rundschau.'     His  publications  include:    'Jour-  and  guinea-pig.    The  femur  generally  posaeisa 
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3:  third  trocJtaater,  aad  the  tibu  aod  fibvla-  are  «re  the  well-known  tnigr^iona  of  the  lemmins!!. 
distinct  or,  33  in  the  rai3  and  hares,  upiMd.  The  Although  •g«M«Uj'  cf  small  size,  the  rodent* 
beaver  has  the  hind  feet  webbed?  to  adapt  it  for  hav«  gained  a  dominance  both  of  species  and 
Its  sqnt-aquatic  life.  Some' rodents  have  the  individuals  throogh  their  great  fccnndity  and 
hmd  legs  of  extreme  lengths  as  the  jerboas:  thtir  ability  to  gnaw  out  a  hving  beyond  the 
Usually  a  more  or  less  complete  haity  screen  reach  of  most  animals.  Their  wariness  and 
extends  across  the  mouth  at  the  narrow  region  B«:retireness  have  aided  no  little  toward  their 
of  the  palate  behind,  the  tncisor  teeth,  thus  pre-  preservation,  though  ithey  form  the  chief  sub- 
venting  the  entrance  into  the  hmder  portion  of  siatence  of  a  host  of  sn&tes,  birds  of  prey  and 
the  mbuth  of  the  chips  or  dust  that  result  frOm  small  carnivorous  mammals.  Human  interests 
gnawing  operations.  Many  rodents  are  provided  are  affected  by  these  animals  in  a  variety  of 
with  cheek-pouches  for  carrying  food;  usually  ways.  Some  of  them  furttsh  food,  furs,  or  sport, 
these  open  witliin  the  mouth,  but  in  the  Ge-  others  are  interesting  pets,  but  the  great  maior- 
omyida  they  open  externally.  ity  are  injurious  to  agricultural  interests.     No 

The  stomach,  generally  a  simple  structure,  less  than  400  species  and  many  additional  sub- 
may  in  some  forms,  as  the  lemmings,  becoine  species  have  been  described  as  occurring  within 
quite  complex,  and  its  anterior  portion  as  in  the  limits  of  North  America,  the  great  majority 
beavers,   may   be  provided  with   glandular  ap-  bting  mice. 

pendages.     This  same  portion  in  ibe  dormouse  The  following  is  a  modem  classification  o* 

IS  glandular  and  dilated  so  as  to  resemble  the  the  order,  though  some  mammalogists  recognize 

proventricu  us  or  digestive  stomach  of  birds.    A  a  larger  number  of  families: 

large  sacculated  decum  generally  ex  sts  and  the  Gboup  SmmciDENTATV- There  is  a  single 

mtwtme  IS  usually  very  long     A  gaU,bladder  is  p^jr  of  upper  incisors  with  the  enamel  layer  con- 

somelimes  wanting.    The  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  fin^d  to  the  anterior  surface ;  the  fibula  does  not 

hemispheres  are  smooth  or  destitute  of  eonvolu.  ^ticulate    with    the    calcaneum.      Three    suV 

tions,  and,  when  viewed  from  above,  the  cerebel-  oj^grs  ■ 

lam  is  seen  to  be  in  great  part  uncovered  by  j    w.,,.,;.^ ,1,, ;_    i-i,.  -  j„_*i. 

the  cerebrum'.    The  corpus  callosum  is  well  de-  ,;■,,•■ /^?-'il'7'^'r\     i'^?"*^'^!"/*^  rodents: 

«loped.     The  penig  is    ostwlly  retractile  and  1' T^^"''  ^^^'^  ''"V."f  ■  ^'^'^l"!.***  '*>""  'VT 

coht^ns  a  bone,  and  the  testes  normally  remain  f"f'"E  P''  ^^^  f"=<i'»J  "<J<^  of  the  .ramus  of  Iho 

in  the  abdomen,  but  descend  periodically  into  ^^T%'      'n.^^   °r3   premolar    m   each    jaw. 

the  groin  at  the  breeding  seasons.    The  uterus  f^^tl'    ?h '"^T'^fl"''    f  "'^'"'"S    the    coypu 

is   frequently  completely  divided   into  two   cor-  f  ^  many  others  chjefly  of  South  America,  but 

nua  o?  hor?^s,   each   of  which   opens   separately  ^J*".  -  f-.      "l"'   ^^^'""'''^•^e   porcupines; 

into  the  vagina.     In  others  the  two  CornTa  unite  ^^J^*f^'     <=''.nchillas     °f     &>uth     America ; 

to  form  a  single  uterus  or  womb.     The  placenta  DosyprocUda,  agoutis,   etc.,,  of  South   America; 

is  of  the  decTduate  type,  and  of  discoid  form,  ^""'"^'^f  <^™t^'".'"K  X  ""«'■'  ?^""^''«'l  ^■ 

Rodents  are  extremely  prolific    Most  species  of  ''^"^  °'  P""!  Vc"^fil'i^  ^^-'^  "'  B'""«a-P'K» 

rodents  have  characteristic  and  penetrating  odors  a"*!  «pybara  of  South ,  Amenca;     ^ 

which  arise  from  scent  glands  variously  located  \J^-  Snuromorpha    xiv   squ5rrel-1ikc    rodents:. 

in  the   vicinity  of  the  anus.     The    skin,  gen-  '™^  *""  fioalA  d(stmtt  from  each  other,  the  al- 

eraliy  covered  with  hair,  is  spiny  in  the  porcu-  veolus  of  the  lower  incisor  penetrating  the  ramus 

pines     (q.v.>,    some    genera    of    which    group  of  thelowei'iawand thepremolars  one  or  two  on 

possess  prehensile  tails.    Many  of  these  animals  ^™  S'oe  above  and  One  on  each  side  below, 

furnish  furs  of  value  in  commerce.  Families :   i'riurfrfir,  the  squirrels  and  marmnts, 

£j;Jen(  and  CiaJ«fiira/ion.— This  is  by  far  the  found   throughout  the   world   except   Australia; 

largest  ordeh  of  ntamnalvoomprisiog  more  than  /Inoinaluridv,  peculiar  squirrel-like  animals  with 

3,000  speciec...  Rodents  are  found  in  all  parts  of  extensive  parachutes  along  the  sides,  found  io 

the   world,   hut   arc   poorly   represented   in    the  tropical  Africa  ;  Haplottant'dir,  Haplodon.  of  the 

Australian    region    and    on    Madagascar,    and  Rocky  Mountains ;  Casioridi^,  the  beavers,  of  the 

are  altogether  absent  from  certain  oceanic  is-  northern  hemisphere. 

lands,     in  South  America  they  reach  their  max-  HI.  Myomorpha,  or  rat-like  rodents ;  tibia  and 

imum  development    With  a  very  few  exceptions,  fihaila  coalesced ,  tower  incisors  as  in  the  squirrels, 

such  as  the  hoUse-r^s  and  the  muskrat,  they  are  premolars  %  io  \.     Pamil^:  Dipodida,  jumping 

exclusively    hertiivoroos,    and    different    species  mice,  jerboas,  etc.,  North  America,  Europe,  Asia, 

subsist  upon  grains,  nuts,  bark,  roots,  herbage,  aod  Africa;  Mtirid^i,  the  rats  and  mice,  a  very 

etc.     Notwithstanding  their  great  structural  sim-  extenrfve  and  cosmopolitan  group  which  is  va- 

ilarity  the  rodents  have  fitted  themselves  to  the  riously    subdivided:    Myoscids,    dormouse    of 

most  varied  environmental  conditions,  and  pre-  Europe  and  other  Old  World  forms ;  Geomyida, 

sent  many  remarkable  adaptations  and  interesting  pouched  gophers  and  pouthed  mice  of  America ; 

habits.    Most  of  them  art  terrestrial ;  many,  like  Lvphiomyida,    a    remarkable   arboreal    African 

the  mole-rats,  rabbits,  and  prairie  marmots,  are  form ;  Spalacidcr,  the  mcJe  rats  and  their  allies 

burrowerB ;  some,  as  the  beaver  and  muskrat,  are  of  the  Old   World. 

aquatic:  many  aqujrrels  and  others  are  arboreal.  Group   DuPLtciDENTATA. —  Besides   the   large 

They  run,  leap,  elimb,'Dr,  like  the  flying  squir-  incisors,  the  enamel  covering  of  which  extends 

rels  and  Anomalvrvs,  sail  through  the  air  on  all  around,  there  is  a  second  pair  in  the  upper 

skinny  parachutes.     Some,  asthe  woodchuck,  are  jaw;  the  fibula  articulates,  with   the  calcaneum 

solitary;  many  arc  gregarious,  like  the  rats  and  and  the  ankle  and  elbow  joints  are  tongued  and 

mice,  colonial  like  the  rabbit  and  prairie  marmot,  grooved :  tibia  and  fibula  cO'OSsified.     One  sub- 

or  even,  like  the  beaver,  form  co-operativ&  so-  order:  Lagomorfha,  bare-like  rodents,  with  two 

ciettes  and  exhibit  wonderful  building  instincts,  families:    Leportdce,   hares   and   rabbits,    cosmo- 

Migratory  movements  of  large  parties  of  rodents  politan:  L ago myirffp,  picas  or  whistling  hares, 

are  not  infrvqueutv  the  most  remarkable  of  which '  Nortii  America  and  Europe. 
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Fottil  Rodentia. —  Rodeot  remains  first  occur  over  the  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1S85 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  ]£ocene  Period,  in  which  for  fixing  a  prime  meridian  and  imiversal  daj. 
.emalns  of  forms  allied  to  the  dormice,  porcn-  E„d,„^  j„h„,  American  naval  officer: 
pmes  and  squirrels  exut  In  Pliocene  and  ^  Harfjrd  Cointj,  Md,  11  July  1771 1  d.  PhiU- 
post-Pliocene  formations  the,  b«ome  tolerably  j,,  j,,  ^  »^^  He  entered  the  naval 
plentiful.  Of  the  postjertiaiy  forms,  rro«o«-  ^^i„  -  ,^  f:^  ^  lieutenant  and 
?'"".  »r  *'  great  beaver,  found  in  European  „^„Bve  offiSr  of  the  frigate  Constellation, 
djosits,  IS  a  familiar  species,  and  the  cave  „p,„„d  a  French  vessel,  fof  which  uirviee  he 
beaver  (Culor  .f.l««i)  is  also  a  notable  foim,  ,»  promoted  captain  in  1799.  In  iSoa  he  was 
J-rogonlim™  may  possibly  have  survived  the  ^^^^^,^6  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron  then 
human  period  The  tares  and  rabbits  first  occur  engaged  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  in  the  success 
a.  fossils  m  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America  „,  J,^^  j,  „„  ,,  ,  i„s„„mental.  He  sue 
and  Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  the  rats  and  mien  „,a,j  Commodore  Barron  in  the  command  of 
are  found  m  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  „,,  „ujj„„  ,„  ,805  ,^  ;„  ^i,  „«;„  rendered 
fonnations.  The  guinea-pigs  are  chiefly  Pleisto-  ,  ,j;„,u,  diplomatic  service  in  securing  treaties 
ceue,  their  remains  occurring  m  Ihe  Braailiaj  („„  Tripoli  and  Tunis  which  eslablfshed  the 
bone  caves  of  that  age.  Some  of  the  extinct  friendly  relations  since  existing  between  those 
rodents  were  as  large  as  an  ox.  Very  little  countries  and  the  United  States.  In  1812  Corn- 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  order  nodott  Rodgere,  in  command  of  the  Atlantic 
hjr  a  study  of  the  fossil  forms,  though  Professor  Squadron,  was  the  first  to  fire  upon  the  British. 
Cope  believed  the  Tdlodonta  to  be  their  ances-  „^  j„,i„,  ,t^  campaign  captured  some  23  Eng- 
t°'^.^,.        ^.        ^        ....        _.  ,            ,.^.  lish  vessels.    He  was  president  of  the  Board  of 

a>Wi<igt.f*j.— Consult  the  articles  in  tliii  Naval  Commissioners  1815-37.  except  during  the 
work  on  the  vanous  anunals  included  in  the  n„e  ,ears  1824-7,  when  he  was  agaii  in 
order,  and  the  following;  Coues  and  Allei^  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron. 
'Monographs  of  North  American  Rodentia,'  „  ,  x  ^  .  ,  n- 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  Territories  Rwlger^  John.  American  naval  officer, 
(Washington  1877);  Elliot,  'Synopsis  of  the  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Harford  County.  Md, 
Mammals  of  North  America,'  Field  Columbian  ?  Aug-  1812 ;  d.  \Yashington,  D.  C,  s  May  i88i 
Museum  (Chicago  rgoi)  :  Bcddard,  'Mammals'  ^^  ""*  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1840^  and 
(London  1902)  ;  Alton,  'On  the  Gassification  of  '*'"  engaged  in  the  hostilities  with  the  Semi- 
te Order  Glires,'  Proc.  Zoological  Society  noles  from  1840  to  1843.  .  Subsequently  he  per- 
(London  1876) ;  Woodward,  'Vertebrate  Paleon-  f^tacd  a  valuable  service  m  surveying  the  Flor- 
tology'  (Cambridge  tSgS)  ;  and  numerous  papers  ij"  ""'-.  I'"  ?i"'''""'™.  '"»  ''^  "  '.*'' » 
by  Merriam,  Miller,  Palmer,  and  others  in  ihe  '^^  ^°l^  ^^"^  ^!^  Ch'"^  "l**-  -""J. '"  '^ 
'Bulletins'  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  ^•""  °'=!"?  ""'  "'«>  »•  """*  ■cientifie  and 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultire.  commercial  imporance     A.  commander  of  the 

_    .    .  .          ""      ,      ,„       .  ,       -,           ,  monitors  Weehawkcn,  Dictator,  and  Monadnoclc 

Rodenck,  rod  er-ik  (Spanish,  RoMUOo),  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
last  kiog  of  the  West  (lOths  m  Spain.  In  710  was  made  commodore  in  1B63,  and  in  iB6g  com- 
be was  chosen  king.  Shortly  after  the  Moors,  missioned  rear-admiral  in  command  of  the  Asi- 
under  Muza,  invaded  Spam.  Roderick  met  the  atic  fleet.  In  this  office  he  rendered  valuable 
invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadeletc  in  711,  service  as  a  diplomat  by  esiahlishing  the  safety 
but  was  defeated,  and  perished  in  the  battle,  of  American  commerce  in  ICorea.  At  his  death 
Some  accounts  declare  that  he  maintained  resist-  he  was  superintendent  of  the  naval  observa- 
ance  for  two  years  longer.    He  ia  the  hero  of  tory  at  Washington. 

Scott's   'Vision  of  Don  Roderick'    (i8it)   and  »„ji„    ,=  j-v,    a„™-*-    w,-.,m,  =™i..*™.. 

Southey's 'Roderick  the  Golh'  (I8t4).    Consult:  ^    |lZ%™™il,  ,g5?^^«.,  ^.^il  ^ 

Toilhai,  'Cbronique  Elmee  des  Deiiiers  Rois  de  ?,.wS'  "'""'jS''  ■^°-.„'**,"„  3*^ 

Toiede'  (188s);  Doay,  'Geschichte  der  Manr.n  ;?S",S^  ,R''i'"  ,  °  '^'S.  ^S  ™  „  ,iJ,.' 

-     c-_  _■  _i    /.o_.\ .  c        J       ic  .  J'        I,  niDitea  lor  tiie  arse  time  in  the  aaion  in  tHTS, 

m   Span-en'    (1874)  ;   ^vedra^  'Estudio  sobre  ^„^,  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^„  i^^„„  „  ,  ^^j^^ 

la  invasion  de  los  Acabes     (1895)-  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  classical  cdnventipn. 

Rodeera,    r6j'£rz,    Cbriitopber    RiTmond  and  reveling  in  the  first  expression  of  emotion 

PeciT.  American  naval  officer:  b.  Brooklyn,  and  action,  yet  showing  a  power  of  execution 

N.  ¥.,  14  Nov.  1S19;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  8  worthy  of  the  best  Renaissance  art    His  statue 

Jan.  1893.     He  entered  the  United  States  navy  of  Baliac,  ordered  by  the  government,  was  so 

as    a    midshipman    in    1833,    commanded    the  palpably   an   attempt   to   suggest   by   a   plastic 

schooner  PhtEoix  in  the  Seminole  war  in  1840-1,  achievement    something    beyond    the    range    of 

was  engaged  in  blockading  service  in  the  Mexi-  sculpturesque   expression,   that   it   was   rejected 

can   War,  and  served  in   the  trenches   at   Vera  when  exhibited  as  a  cast.     Yet  he  has  done  some 

Cruz  and  at  the  capture  of  Tobasco  and  Tuspan.  remarkable  work,  as  for  instance  'The  Brazen 

He  was  commissioned  commander  in  1861,  was  Age,'  exhibited  as  a  cast,  and  after  much  dis- 

fleet-captain  at  the  Battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  also  cussion  executed  in  bronze  for  the  Luxembourg 

in  the  attack  on  the  defenses  of  Charleston  in  Gardens.      Among   other   rugged   and    fantastic 

1863.    He  was  then  appointed  to  command  the  creations  are  'Burghers  of  Calais*;  'The  Kiss.' 

steam  sloai;  Iroquois  and  was  engaged  in  special  He  has  made  busts  of  Bastien- Lepage,  Victor 

service  until  the  close  of  the  War.    He  became  Hugo,  Henri  Rochefort,  and  Jules  Daloux,  the 

commodore  in  1870,  and  in  1874  received  rank  sculptor. 

as  rear-admiral.    He  was  superintendent  of  the  Rodman,  rfid'man,  laaac  Peace,  American 

Naval  Academy  in  1874-7,  in  command  of  the  soldier:  b.  South  Kingston,  R.  I..  18  Aug  1822: 

naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  in  1878-80,  and  from  d.  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  30  Sept.  i86a.     He  engaged 

then    until    his    retirement   in    1881    was   again  in  business  as  a  woolen  manufacturer,  served 

supermtendenl   at   the  academy.     He  presided  several  temu  in  the  Rhode  Island  teftislatnre  ind 
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in  1861  resigned  his  seat  in  the  state  senate,  or-  Rodney,  Ocorgc  Btjigta,  ist  Babon 
ganized  a  company,  of  which  he  was  cotnmis-  Rodneys  English  naval  commander:  b.  Walton- 
sioned  captain,  and  went  to  the  front.  He  wms  upon-Thames,  and  baptized  13  Feb.  1718;  d.  Lon- 
pronioted  lieutenant-colonel  for  nllantry  at  the  don  33  May  1792.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought  at  Roanoke  Island  1739,  first  obtained  a  ship  in  1742  and  in  174S 
and  at  New  Beme,  N.  C,  and  in  i86a  was  com-  went  to  Newfoundland  as  governor.  On  his  re- 
missioned  brigadier-genera!  of  volunteers.  He  turn  in  1751  he  wss  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
cornmanded  a  division  at  Antietam  in  1863  and  ment  In  1759  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral, 
while  leading  a  charge  was  mortally  wounded.  and  in  1761  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  reduced 
Rodman.  Thomaa  Jefferaon,  American  Martinique  and  took  possession  of  St.  Lucia, 
miliUry  officer:  b.  Salem,  Ind.,  30  July  1815;  Grenada  and  St.  VmcenL  In  i?fe  he  becainc 
d.  7  June  I8rr.  He  was  graduated  from  the  vice-adnural  and  m  1764  was  made  a  baronrt. 
ordnance  department  of  West  Point  in  1841,  and  Jhe  neM  y^r  he  becme  governor  of  Greenwich 
was  appointed  to  service  at  various  araenals,  ^2^P"^}-  ,^  '7!^  •{"'"B.  'H"?''*  ''^  f'?" 
where  his  experiments  in  the  manufacture  ol  n""***  ^  '^e  rank  of  admiral,  he  was  put  m 
guns  soon  brought  him  into  prominence.  His  cor°f«»nd  of. a  fleet  bound  for  the  West  Indies 
method  of  castiSg  guns  on  a  hollow  core,  the  "«!"  mstructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar  on  hisw^ 
metaJ  being  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  running  This  latter  was  accBmphshed  on  16  Jan.  1780  by 
through  the  inside,  was  adopted  in  1847.  This  capturmg  or.  destroying  Kven  ships  of  the  fleet 
method  he  later  applied  to  shells  and  cannon.  %^  ">.«  fP'""^*'  admiral  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 
In  i860  he  completed  his  experiments  upon  a  ^''"^'"""'S  °'' }°J}!?  West  Indies  he  encoun- 
iS-inch  gun  for  the  uses  of  mammoth  powder,  'r?^  t^e  French  fleet  under  Guichen  near  Mar- 
the  cannon  which  bears  his  name.    The  Rodman  t>."'*I"^  ","*'  'ndeeisive  results,  though  with  con- 

ein  and  mammoth  powder  were  adopted  by  the  siderable  loss  on  both  sides     In  April    1782,  M 

oited    Slates    government    in    the    following  ^'n  ^'^  ^  'T"?l"  "^*  '"  «ie  West  Indies,  ^is 

year,  and  soon  after  by  Russia,  England  and  ""«  commanded  by  Count  de  Grasse;  and  after 

Prussia.    In  1865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-  a  three  days  fight  overcame  the  French,  captured 

general,   and   fou?  years  before   his   deatl  pro-  ^  Wrasse  and  his  flagship,  the  Viile  de  Paris,  bnt 

moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  forewent  the  lareer  part   of  his   spoil  by  not 

„    .           _           f      ^  giving  chase.     Before   the  news  of  the  victory 

Rodman  Gun.    See  0«dnancx.  reached  England,  Admiral  Hugh  Pigot  had  been 

Rodnqr,  idd'nf,  Ckmt,  American  patriot:  sent  to  supersede  Rodney,  and  though  he  retired 

b.  Dover,  Del.,  7  Oct.  1728;  d.  there  zgjune  1784.  from  active  service,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 

He  was  the  grandson  of  William  Rodney,  a  large  pension  and  a  barony.    Consult :    Mundy,  'Life 

landholder  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  grant  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney*    (1830)  J 

to  William  Penn,  and  member  of  Penn's  court-  Hamiay,  'Rodney'  ('English  Men  01  Action'), 

cil.    As  high  sheriff  of  Kent  County  and  judge  Rodriguer,  rfid-rfggs,  a  volcanic  island  in 

of  all  the  lowM  courts  of  the  Province,  of  Dela-  (jj^  j^^j^^  q^^    ^^^         ^^^^  ^^^t  by  norttl 

ware.   Cwiar   Rodney  came   into  PfO^'nenfe  as  ^f  Mauritius  (q.v.),  of  whid.  it  is  a  dependency. 

a  statesman.    He  was  a  delewte  to  tiie  Stamp  ^  f^  .g  „«„  j^^  by  7  miks  wide,  and  the 

Act   Congress  hdd  in  New  York  m   1765,  and  ^jjitude   is  about   i,7S0   feet.     It  is   surrounded 

as  speaker  of  that  body  was  largely  instrumental  ^    ^   ^^al    reef.      Its    isolation    has   prevented 

in  bnnging  about  the  first  Continental  Congress,  ^^          i„,j,g  g^^a  a„j  f^^^^^  ,„d  for  this  rea- 

of  .which   he  was  also  a  member.     In  this  ca-  ^    ;  ,  ^^  ^^g  been  of  interest  to  the  botanist 

^'^y}'%  TJJH^^  'V  *'^f  *  ?/  *i^'"^'  and  the  zoologist.     Until   near  the  end   of  the 

il.«i™    f"^^r?^««^,  ^^^i,Sl«Ki?1,^'^rr''  17th  century  the  solitarie,  now  an  extinct  bird, 

■*i^  .S   **.  Co?8ress  at  Philadelphia,  he  jour-  '     f  ^„j  '      bis  island     The  island  was  dis- 

neyed  through  his  native  province  sowing  the  ^^^.^^  by  the  Portuguese  in  1645,  and  since 

seed  of  independence,  and  was  appointed  briga-  ,q,  ,  -^  .  , '  ^___  „  r,_;,;,u  --i._- 

dier-general  in  the  army  under  Washington  at  '^'*  '*  ^"^  '"'™  '  """'*'  ^'=^°"^- 

die  iKginning  of  the  Revolution.    As  commander  Roe,  Charles  Prancfa,  American   soWier: 

of  the  Delaware  militia  he  rendered  valuable  b.    New  York  i    May  1848.      He  was   gradn- 

serrice,  for  which  he  was  made  a  major-general  ated    at  West  Point  in  1868  and  entered  the 

m  1777.    In  this  year  also  he  was  made  president  ist  cavalry,  being  assigned  to  frontier  duty.    In 

of  the  State  of  Delaware,  from  which  office  he  1870  he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  cavalry;  be- 

retired  in  1782.  came  3d  lieutenant  in  1871  and  ist  lieutenant  in 

RodneT.CaeMTAugdWUB,  American  states-  '^■.^"  ^'f  '^'^^V^  days  in  the  West  he  rode 

man,  son  of  Gesar  Rbdn^(q.v->:  b.  Dover,  S?^  hours  from  Camp  Harney,  Ore.,  to  Fort 

Del.    4  Jan.   1772;   d.  Buenos  Ayres.  Argentina  ?-"''**"-,5^'l"' ?^%S'1f"  to.P"^"*  an  In- 

10  June  1824.    He  v^s  graduatedtr<W  the  Uni^  d'="   o^'break.     In   1888  he   resigned   from   the 

vereity  of  Pennsylvania  in  178Q,  and  after  his  ^^^"1  ^?Pf  "^   '"   "*=■'   "V  t          2    n™ 

>^«;..;~.  .«  fhJ  V.,-,  1-.   .»v;^U.«;.i..i   u_   j«  New  York.    He  became  major  of  Troop  A,  New 

to  LongTcss  as  an  anil- federal  ist  in  IHOS  nc  has      "   ._.    ,  u-_  u-'S.j- i  -t  ii_;..j  c>.>.. 

been  t^Ied  the  first  Democrat  in  that  bSdy.    In  appointed  h.m  brigade-general  of  United  States 

1807  he  was  appointed  attorn ey.«eneral  of  the  T,  •>"'?"%'" /"".*  ^^^  """^  ^"=  "^'^^"^  *"  **" 

United   S^tes  W  President   Je^rson,   but   re-  following  September. 

signed  this  office  in  1811,  and  in  the  War  of  1812  Roe,  Edward  Payaon.  American  Fresby- 

took  active  part  on  the  Canadian  frontier  as  cap-  terian  clergyman  and  novelist :  b.  Moodna,  New 

bin  o£  artillery.    In  1821  he  again  represented  Windsor,  Orange  County,  N.  Y^  March  1838: 

Delaware  in  Congress,  and  in  the  following  year  d.   Cornwall,   N.   Y.,   ig  July   r888.     He  studied 

took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.     In  at  Williams  College,  and  at  Auburn  and  Union 

1823  he   was  appointed   minister  plenipotentiary  theological    seminaries;    was    ordained    to    (he 

to  the  Argentine  orovinces.  Presbyterian  ministry;  in  1862-S  wras  a  chaplain 
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in  the  volunteer  ■serrkC;  snd  itwn  i86s  until  roerdeer,  resembliog  that  of  a  sheep,  but  shorter 
his  resignation  in  1874  held  a  PresbytH'ian  pas-  and  more  barking,  U  oftea  heard  through  the 
loiate  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.  There  his  ad^  night.  The  roe  browses  on  (he  tender  ^oots  of 
dresses  on  topics  of  the  Civil  War  gained  for  ttees  and  bushes  as  well  as  on  herbage,  and  is 
him  some  notice  as  a  spealter.  In  1874  he  re-  thus  very  injurious  to  young  woods.  It  is  never 
moved  to  Com  wall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  be  very  thoroughly  tamed,  and  when  kept  in  lyarks 
cultivated  small  fruits  and  tamed  out  a  series  is  apt  to  become  mischievous,  and  the  male  dan- 
of  novels  which  sold  largely  (759.000  copies,  it  gerous.  The  venison  is  superior  to  diat  of  tlie 
was  estimated,  at  his  death)  and  met  with  wide-  stag,  bnt  not  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer~ 
spread  interest,  but  quite  lacked  distinction  or  The  horns  are  used  foe  haadies  of  carving 
literary  quality.  Among  the  titles  are:  'Bar-  knives  and  similar  articles, 
riers  Burned  Away»  (1872) ;  'Opening  a  Chest-  Roebling,  reb'iing,  John  Augttstus,  Ameri- 
nut  Burr'  (1874)  ;  *A  Kmght  of  the  Igth  Cen-  can  civil  engmecr:  b.  Mfihlhausen,  Prussia,  la 
tury>  (1877);  'A  Face  I!lummed>  (1878);  June  1806;  d.  Brooklyn  aa  July  1869.  He  was 
'Dr:vcn  Back  to  Eden>  (1885) ;  and  <The  Earth  graduated  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  in 
Trembled'  (1887).  He  published  also  three  Berlin  in  1826,  his  thesis  being  on  suspension 
books  on  horticulture.  Consult  'E.  P.  Roe:  bridges.  He  came  to  America  in  iSsr  and  set- 
Kemmiscences  of  his  Life,>  by  his  sister.  May  tied  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Later  he  was  engaged  in 
Roe  (1899).  surveying  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
Roe,  Francis  Asbui;,  American  naval  offi-  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  Harris- 
cer:  b.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  4  Oct  1823;  d.  Washing-  burg  to  Pittsburg.  Having  spent  some  years 
ton,  D.  C,  28  Dec.  1901.  He  entered  the  naval  thereafter  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
service  in  1S41  as  acting  midshipman  on  the  wire  he  utilized  his  new  product  in  1844-5  in 
John  Adams,  and  received  his  later  training  at  building  an  aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny  River 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  service  at  Pittsburg,  consisting  of  a  wooden  trunk  sup- 
in  various,  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  execu-  ported  by  wire  cables.  The  bridge  comprised 
tive  officer  of  the  flagship  Vincennes  during  seven  spans  each  163  feet  long.  In  1S46  he 
the  Arctic  exploi-ing  expedition  of  1855,  and  built  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Monongahela 
was  made  a  lieutenant  in  that  year..  At  the  River  at  Pittsburg,  and  after  building  several 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  other  bridges  removed  his  business  to  Trenton, 
executive  officer  of  the  Pensatola,  which  was  in  N,  J,  and  in  1851  began  the  construction  of 
the  van  of  Farragut's  fleet,  and  was  especially  the  suspension  bridge  across  Niagara  River, 
commended  for  bravery  during  the  famous  connecting  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Ca- 
passage  of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  nadian  Railway  systems.  He  next  bnilt  the 
In  i86z  he  was  ordered  to  the  gunboat  Katah-  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River  at  Pittsburg 
din  and  upon  the  first  day  of  his  command  and  during  1856-67  the  bridge  connecting  Cin- 
fou^t  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge.  For  this  cinnati  and  Covington.  In  1868  he  was  chosen 
service  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu-  chief  engineer  for  the  construction  of  fhe  Brook- 
tenant-commander.  On  5  May  1864,  in  com-  lyn  Bridge ;  but  he  died  the  following  year  from 
mand  of  the  Sassacua,  he  defeated  the  Confed-  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  one  of  his  feet.  The 
erate  ram  Albemarle  and  the  gunboat  Bombshell  completion  of  the  structure  was  carried  out  by 
near  Plymouth,  N.  C.  As  conunander  of  the  his  son.  He  was  the  author  of  'Long  and 
Gulf  Division  of  Rear-Admiral  Palmer's  Short  Span  Railway  Bridges*  (1869). 
squadron  at  Vera  Cruz  he  rendered  noteworthy  Roefeling,  Washington  AugUBtUB.  Ameri- 
servicc  as  negotiator  between  the  forces  of  Gen  ^^  ^j^,j]  engineer:  b.  ^xonburg,  Pa.,  26  May 
Juarez  and  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ^^SJ-  He  was  graduated  at  the  RensseUet 
received  the  surrender  of  that  city  in  1867.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  and 
From  1869  to  1877  he  was  with  the  Asiatic  fiwt  j^^^^  ^jg  {^^^^  j^hn  A.  Roebling  (q.v.),  in 
and  was  commissioned  captain  «.  ,1872.  In  1884  the  cMiatruction  of  the  suspension  bridge  across 
he  was  promoted  rear-admiral  and  was  retired  ^^  Allegheny  River  at  Pittsburg.  He  served 
the  following  year.  ;„  tt,e  u„joj,  ^rmy,  1861-5 ;  was  brevctted  lieo- 
Roe,  Richard.  See  Doe,  John.  tenant-colond  in  December  1664  for  gallant 
Roe-deer,  a  small  European  deer  {Capreolus  service  before  Richmond  and  colonel  of  volun- 
capraa),  the  adult  measuring  about  two  feet  'e^rs  in  March  1865  for  meritorious  service  dur- 
at  the  shoulders  and  about  2{4  feet  at  the  hind  "K  the  war.  He  joined  his  father  i*i  building 
quarters.  The  buck's  antlers  are  small,  and  pro-  the  Cincinnati -Covington  suspension  bridge  and 
vided  with  three  short  branches  only.  The  became  assistant  engineer  in  constructmg  the 
general  body-color  it  a  brown.  The  tail  has  a  Brooklyn  bridge.  After  his  father's  death  in( 
white  patch  at  its  root  and  the  chin,  belly  and  '869  the  entire  direction  of  the  work  was  left- 
inner  aspects  of  the  limbs  are  grayish-white.  ■"  bis  hands  and  the  bridge  was  completed  in 
These  animals  iniiabit  moiintainous  districts.  '883.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  engaged  as 
and  are  monogamous,  each  male  remaining  vice-president  of  the  iron  and  steel  wire  and 
faithful  throughout  life  to  one  female.  The  wire  rope  manufacturing  concern  of  John  A. 
habits  of  the  roe  are  somewhat  like  those  of  Roebling  &  Sons  Co.  of  Trenton.N.  J. 
the  goat,  or  even  of  the  chamois.  Ii  keeps  its  Roeblingite,  a  white,  massive  mineral,  re- 
footing  on  rocks  with  great  security,  bounds  cently  found  at  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  havmg 
very  actively,  and  takes  great  leaps.  Its  usual  the  remarkable  composition ,  HwCarPbiSiiSiOn, 
pace,  when  not  very  hard  pressed,  is,  however,  which  is  interpreted  by  Penfield  as  being  a 
a  kind  of  canter.  It  is  not  gregarious,  not  more  combination  of  five  molecules  of  the  silicate 
than  a  buck  and  doe  with  one  or  two  fawns  HiCaSiO.  with  two  molecules  of  the  basic  sul- 
being  usually  seen  together.    The  voice  of  the  phile,  CaPbSO..    This  is  the  only  known  occur- 
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ntxe  of  a  lulphite  in  nature.    Nsmed  after  SoBs'ticat  Dajt,  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 

\V.  A.  Roebling.  Wednesday  next  before  Ascension  Day :  so  called 

_    .     .       -~  .,      1  I.       .   ..          t-     ,.  i  because  they  are  observed  as  dajrs  of  solemn 

ioodon^  Enslind,  30  Nov.  iStq.    He  wucJlkd  ,,„,  ,„  l,,5„  ^„«„).    f ht  cu.tom  ii  pro- 

K  th.  ta,  m  183..    In  .83a-?  ajd  ■"  >8<'-7  »1  „„io„,  „„  U„„  luys  tad  il.  rise  in  the  city 

m  P"ton»«  tot  Bith,  md   (or  Shtffidd  m  „,  vit„,e  i„  Giul  ibout  tlit  middl.  of  the  sih 

S*^  ^^.¥T-          1S74  iintJ  h»  doth.  „„         „^        ,j,  ji,     j„i       ^^   ,.jjj;j 

He  defeockd  the  Crimean  «.r,  f,vo«d  the  Con-  „;„,  „„honJtej,  fire.,  uid  othn  grme  cdami- 

ledetK,  m  the  Unitol^aBte.    uid  jnpport^  ,i„^   ,,,,   Jj.h        5^,    Mamen™,    ordered    . 

Be«»n5field  .n  h.i    EiMem  policy  m    iB77r«-  ,„,,„  f„,  „d  public  snpplic.tion  if  three  diy. 

In    iSts   he  beeame   11   inember  of  the  pnvy  „                  ^,  j|^i„^  indignation:  and  thcii- 

^¥«f    «'.  ""'"■,    .5°'°S?.    of  .England'  ,„      ^    ^       j^    ,  ^^^.j^^^  „„  practUed 

<■'«''/  .  ".""f    °'    ""    *"«   M"""   °'  annually,  the  cu.tom  spriading  thronshSnt  G^l 

1830'   tibSaJ  i  etc.  and  beyond  the  Alps.    Everywhere  these  pro- 

RocdfEer.  ri'dlg-£r,  Bmil,  German  Orien-  cessions  were  suppressed  in  England  after  the 

lalist :  b.  Sangerbausen,  Tburingia,  13  Oct  1801 ;  triumph  of  the  Refonnation,  yet  in  some  locali- 

d.  Berlin  13  June  1874.    He  studied  at  Halle,  ties   the    perambulation    of   the   boundaries   of 

Trhere  in  1830  he  became  extraordinary  and  in  parishes  on  the  'gang-days'  is  said  still  to  be 

1835  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  kept  up.    See  also  Litany. 

He  removed  to  a  similar  post  in  Berlin  in  1860  j(„         ,     „„„  ^  g^      ^    Normandy 

and  remained  there  until  bis  death    He  con-  ,b„ut  1031;  d.  Mileto,  Calabria,  iioi.    Rigcr^ 

Onued  the  work  of  Gesenius   <Kovus  Thesjurns  |>,„,hers,  Drago,  Humphrey,  William,  and  R5>ert 

Philoloeicus  Cnncns  Lingu.  Heb,»«  «  Chjl-  a„i^,\  ha7  .equired  fiie  in  My,  and  ob- 

iStJ^^r^oT^cTSii™    r'ts'il     He^ftS  """'  l>»>">i»"  »f  *«  eonnl,  of  A^'rsa,  when 

^*»?",.  ,'Sl"''5"''"l„<'?^L  „„,,  SJ  h«  m.  summoned  thither  by  hi.  brother,  Robert, 

Geseiuus    'Hebrew  Grammar,'  and  wrote  'De  ^^  ia„,i,,i  i„  &n„i;.  i„  •^^■,     ti,.  ,       v..„,u 

Ongine  et  Indole  Arabic  Librorom  V.  T.  Hii-  "J  '^^  iffuZ  TJ  R™.?fi,.^  ™  ." 

,„.-°„„.„  T-.«- r,~M»i««;„  T  ;h^  T\.^>  f  rfl-m't  *"•  KoDcrt,  the  eldest,  and  Koger,  the  youngest, 

toncorum  InterpreMtJonis  L.bri  Duo>  (1839).  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Tio  Sicil4.  RoBer 

Roelofs,    relofs,    WUletn,    Dutch    painter  in  1063  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Ceramium,  and 

and  naturalist :  b.  Amsterdam  10  March  1822.  was  thereupon  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  all  his 

He  early  made  his  home  in  Utrecht,  where  he  conquests  in  Sicily.    He  took  the  title  of  Count 

learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Nether-  of  Sicily,  and  in  spite  of  certain  disputes  be- 

lands  landscape.    In  184S  he  began  his  art  career  tween  the  brothers,  the  comidete  subjugation  of 

in   The   Hague  and   three  years   later   went  to  Sicily    was    the    result   of    their   joint    effort*. 

Brussels,  thus   completing   his   studies   of   the  After  the  death  of  Robert  Gniscard  in  1085  the 

Dutch   masters.     From    Belgium   he   passed    to  Norman    power    in    Italy    came    into    Roger's 

France  and  received  the  great  artistic  iinpulse  hands.    The  general  support  given  to  him  fay  the 

of  his  life  from  the  French  landscape  painters  pope  freed  htm  from  many  dangers.    In   logB 

who  represent  the  aspects  of  nature  as  inter-  he  gave  him  a  free  brief  (the  genuineness  oif 

pretative  of  spiritual  moods.    Thus   he  learnt  which  has,  however,  been  questioned),  that  he 

to  depict  what  we  may  style  the  transitions  of  would  send  no  legate  to  Sidly  without  Roger's 

color  and  light  in  scenery  with  a  certain  dra-  consent,    and   kft   it  to  him  to    decide    whst 

inatic  intensity,  and  preferred  the  portrayal  of  bishops  should  attend  the  general  assemblies  of 

dazzling  li^t  effects,  and  violent   contrasts  in  the  Church  and  whom  he  ihotdd  detain  for  the 

color;  as  when  the  sunlight  pours  like  a  torrent  service  of  the  kingdom.    With  this  extension  of 

through  gaps  of  leafage  into  the  dark  forest  his  spiritual  rights  Roger  introduced  many  im- 

depths.    He  has  traveled  through  the  whole  of  portant    improvements.    Consult    Schack,    'Ge- 

Holland  and  gathered  subjects  and  molifi  for  schichte  der  Normanen  in  Sidlien*  (i88g). 

his  picture,  from  many  obscure  and  unfamiliar  ^            „     ^;          j  g;  j,       ^    ^ 

apots.  painting  with  equal  fac''  ty  >n  oil  and  ^    February  1^154.  second  son  of  Roger  I.  ^ 

water  color.    He  -s  also  a  sk.lful  et<ier.    As  a  ^i^„  ^^yf      ^         ^j^  -^            |^^  ^^^ 

"^I^'i**  '■*  '*  '"'"  ''"°'"'  '""°"^  students  of  ^,  minority  the  go«mment  was  administered 

entomology.  first  by  his  mother,  Adelheid,  a  daughter  of  the 

RocBtgen,  rent'gSn,  WQhelm  Konrad,  Margrave  Boniface  of  Montserrat,  and  then  by 
German  physicist:  b.  Lennep,  Prussia,  z? March  Prince  Robert  of  Burgundy.  The  free  barons 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich ;  became  of  the  hmd,  however,  leagued  with  Pope  Hono- 
Kundt's  assistant  at  Wuribnrg  in  1870,  and  at  rius  II.  to  break  the  Norman  asecndetKy,  They 
Strasburg  in  1872;  was  made  lecturer  at  the  had  nt>  success,  and  the  pope  voluntarily  con- 
btter  in  1874;  and  professor  extraordinary  in  firmed  Roger  in  the  possession  of  Apulia  and 
1876.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor  or-  Calabria.  Pope  Anacletas  extended  the  con- 
dinary  at  Giessen,  in  1888  at  Wurzburg,  in  1809  fimiation  to  Capua  and  Naples-,  and  in  1130 
at  Munich.  He  published  in  the  'Annalen  der  Roger  received  the  title  of  king.  He  now 
I^ysik  und  ChemJe'  the  results  of  numerous  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  t>arons  that  Rainulf  of 
experimental  labors ;  but  he  is  best  known  for  Avellino,  Robert  of  Capua,  Servlus  of  Naples, 
his  discovery  in  181)6  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  others  revolted,  receiving  support  from  ihe 
(see  X-Rays)  which  proved  capable  of  such  wide  (^rman  and  Greek  emperors,  Lothar  and  Em- 
application  in  surgery  and  other  fields,  and  for  manuei.  and  the  influence  of  the  anti-pope,  Inno- 
which  he  received  in  1901  tlie  Nobel  pri/e  for  cent  II„  who  excommunicated  theSicilian  mon- 
physicK.  arch.    Roger  in  1132  was  defeated  by  them  in 
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in  engagement;  but  having  promptiy  assembled  Conn.     They  were  bf  non-resistant  prindplei, 

a  new  army  suddenly  recovered  all  he  had  lost,  and   were   resolutely   opposed   to   any   dictation 

tnd  although  the  revolt  lasted  till  1 136  it  ter-  regarding;  religious  afaiervances,  aside  fron)  the 

minated-to  Roger's  advantage.    He  took  Malta  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  afterward  made  Rogers,  roj'frz,  Fairnwn,  American   civil 

himself  master  of  Iripoh      With  a  sreond  fleet  engineer:    b.     Philadelphia    15    Nov.    1833;    d. 

he  sailed  to  Madia,  and  took  it  in  1148     At  the  Vienna,  Austria,  23  Aug.   190a     He  was  grad- 

same  time  he  led  aft  expedition  against  the  king-  „ated  from  the  University  of   Pennsylvania   in 

d«n   of   Greece,   in   which   he   took   Corfu   and  1853     „as    lecturer   on    mechanics   at    FranWm 

Thebes,  and  plundered  Cormth,  Athens,  Cepha-  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  1853-65,  and  profes- 

lonia,  and  Negropont.    In  1152,  he  extended  his  sor  of  civil   engineering  at  the  University  of 

dominion  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  and  from  the  Pennsj^vartia  1855-701     He  was  a  volunteer  in 

desert  of  Mohrab  to  Kairwan.    The  peace  which  the  Union  army  in  i86t  and  completed  the  sur- 

followed  he  turned  to  good  account,  reforming  vey    oi    the    Potemac    River   northward    from 

the  law,  introducing  order  into  the  adtnmistra-  Blakiston  Island  in  1862.     He  was  a  trustee  of 

hon,  and  patronizing  science.    Consult  Schack,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871-86,  pre- 

«Geschichte  der  Normanen  m  Sicilicn'   {1889).  sented  to   the   university  a   valuable   library   of 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  English  historian:  worlfs  on  engineering  in  1878,  and  finally  re- 
lived in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century;  d.  signed  his  trusteeship  because  of  continued  resi- 
Hoveden,  now  Howden,  East  Riding  of  York-  dence  abroad.  Besides  various  valuable  scientific 
shire.  He  was  a  lawyer,  in  holy  orders,  and  papers  he  wrote :  'Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
Jived  at  the  court  of  Henry  H.,  whom  he  served  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Siiips*  (1883)  ;  and 
in  many  diplomatic  and  professional  capacities.  .'Manual  of  Coaching*  (igoo). 
His  latwr  days  were  spent  as  a  prebend  of  the  Rogers,  Henry,  English  Congregational 
co^lepate  churdh  "Howden.  to  wh.ch  he  had  clergyman  and  esiyisl;  b.  St.  AiUna  18  Oct. 
retired  on  the  death  of  his  royal  master.  The  j8o6;  d.  PennaJ  Tower,  Macliynlleth,  Wales,  ao 
history  or  chronicle  wii«:h  he  wrote  during  his  Aug.  187?-  He  studied  at  Highbury  CoU^ 
half  monastic  retirement  was  based  upon  'His-  ^nd  hecame  a  Congregational ist  minister  at 
toria  baxonum  vel  Anglormn  post  Obitura  Poole. -Dorsetshire,  ia  iSag.  Three  years  later 
■Bed«>  (lioi).  The  main  additions  made  by  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  logic 
Roger  de  Hoveden  to  this  work  include:  *c  ;„  Highbury  College,  and  in  1836  became  pro- 
miracles  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  zn  abstract  f^^^^,  „t  English  language  and  literature  in 
of  the  charter  by  which  Hominburgh  and  University  College,  London.  He  was  made  pro- 
Brackenhohn  were  ceded  by  William  the  Con-  f.^^or  of  English  language  and  literature  and 
queror  to  Durham;  a  list  of  French  knights  at  n,e„,a,  philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  College,  Bir- 
the  siege  of  Nice.  .  Naturally  the  most  valuable  n^j^gham,  in  ^Sjg,  and  held  that  post  till  1858 
part  of  the  Chronicle  is  hat  which  relates  to  ^hen  appointed  principal  and  professor  of  thc- 
the  time  m  which  R(«erli_ved(  11^-93).  Ed-  p,  i„  (he  Lancashire  Independent  College. 
ward  I.  m  Itgj  caused  dri.gent  efforts  to  be  p,„^  ,33^  ^e  contributed  regularly  to  the 
iTOde  to  secure  a  copy  of  it.  that  he  might  col-  -Edinburgh  Review,*  some  of  his  contributions 
l«t  therefrom  evidence  beanng  on  the  vexed  to  that  periodical  being  collected  in  'Essays 
questwa  as  to  the  homage  due  the  king  of  Critical  and  Biographical'  (1874),  and  'Essa^ 
England  from  the  Scottish  Crown.  The  Chron-  „„  g^me  Theorogfcal  Controversies*  (1874). 
Kde  was  first  prratedin  ifa6  ConsuU  Morley,  jjis  chief  work,  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith",*  a  piece 
l:.tigli9ti  Writers'    tVol.  111,).  ^f  gj^jlfu]  dialectics,  was  published  anonymously 

Roger  of  Wendover,  English  chronicler;  in  1852,  being  followed  by  a  'Defence  of  the 
d.  1237.  He  was  a  monk  m  Saint  Alban's  Eclipse  of  Faith'  (1854).  in  which  he  feplied  to 
Abbey,  and  lived  to  be  prior  of  Belvoir.  His  F.  W.  Newman's  reply  to  his  earlier  work, 
chronicle  extends  from  1189  C  123S,  and  beark  Rogers,  Henry  Darwin,  American  geolo- 
the, title  <Fl.ores  Histonarum'  in  the  'Historia  ^^t:  b  Philadelphia  i  Aug.  1808;  d.  near  Glas- 
Ma^or*  His  collaborator  was  JqlmdeCelhs  gow.  Scotland,  29  May  1866.  He  was  appointed 
and,  the  work  was  continued  tp:  Matthew  of  professor  of  physical  sciences  at  Dickinson  Col- 
Pans.    Consult  Morley,  'English  Wntere.'  f.^^^  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1830.  studied  in  London 

Roger  WiUiwna  University,  an  insOtution  in    1831,   was   lecturer   on   geology   at   Franklin 

for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  at  Nash-  Institute   in    1833-4,   and   in    1835-46   was  pro- 

ville,  Tenn.     It  was  established  in  1863  by  the  fessor  of  geology' and   mineralogy  at  the   Uni- 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    Its  work  is  m  versify  of   Pennsylvania.    In   1835  he  made  a 

three    grades,    elemenUry,    secondary,   and   col-  geological   survey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

legiate;  a  classical,  a  scientific  an  English,  and  ^.nA   was   appointed   geologist   in  charge  of  the 

a  normal  course  are  offered ;  there  is  also  pro-  survey    of    Pennsylvania    in    1836.    The   lurvey 

vision   for  professional   instruction   and   for  in-  ^as   interrupted   in    1841-51   by   lack  of  appro- 

dustrial  training  in  printing,  sewing,  etc.    The  pHations,  and  Rogers  was  engaged  as  an  expert 

institution   IS  supported  by  the   Baptist  Home  for  various  coal  companies,  until  he  resumed  the 

Mission    Society   and   by   tuition   fees;    there   is  survey  which  was  then  concluded  in  1854.     The 

DO  endowment;  the  income  in  1903  amounted  to  final  report  of  the  survey  was  entrusted  to  him. 

$9,400;  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  and  he  completed  the  work  in  Edinburgh,   From 

at    $150,000;    and    the    library    contained    6,000  185;   until   his   death   he   was   professor   of   ge- 

volumes.     The  students  number  about  250.  and  ology  and  natural   history  at  the  University  of 

the  professors  and  instructors  14.  Glasgow,     He   published:     'Description   of   the 

Rogerenes,     r6j'er-enz.    The.     the     name  Geology  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey*    (1840); 

jfiven  a  former  evangelical  sect  at  New  London.  'The   Geology  of   Pennsylvania,   a   Government 
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.  Survey'  (1858);  numerous  geological  report?. 
Rogers,  Henry  M^  American  capitalist:  b> 
Fairhaven,  Mass.;  d.  19  May  1909.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his,  native  town,  and 
afterward  t>ecaine  connected  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  of  whidi  he  was  a  large  stock- 
holder and  a  vice-president.  Of  the  great 
wealth  acquired  through  his  business  enterprises 
he  devoted  large  sums  to  public  and  benevolent 
uses,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  Fairhaven. 
Among  his  gifts  to  the  town  are  two  schools, 
a  tovi'ii  ball,  the  Millicent  Library  (a  memorial 
to  his  deceased  daughter),  a  Masonic  building, 
and  memorial  church  buildings,  comprising  a 
group  said  to  be  excellent  examples  of  Tudor 
architecture,  the  church  itself  being  perhaps  the 
finest  of  its  siie  ever  built  in  America.  These 
buildings  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  giver's 
mother.  He  also  built  at  Fairhaven,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Millicent  Library,  a  system  of 
waterworks  from  which  it  derives  an  income; 
and  as  superintendent  of  streets  he  made,  pre- 
sumably in  great  part  at  his  own  expense,  vast 
improvements  in  tiie  public  highways. 
Rogers,  Henry  J.,  American 


signals,  adopted  by  the  United  Stales  in  1846, 
and  was  also  the  originator  of  a  code  of  sig- 
nals iu  which  colored  lights  are  used.  As  an 
associate  of  Samuel  F.  Q.  Morse  (q.v.)  he  was 
instrumental  in  constructing  the  first  telegraph 
line,  and  was  the  inventor  of  several  important 
telegraphic  instruments,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  o[  the  first  telegraph  companies  in 
the  United  States,  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
gnjr.  established  in  1845.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War  as  acting  master  of  the  volunteer 
navy.  Subsequently  he  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  American,  the  Bankers'  and 
Brokers',  the  Southern  and  Atlantic^  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  companies.  His 
writings  include:  'The  Telegraphic  Dictionary 
and  Seaman's  Signal  Book'  (1845);  'The  Amer- 
ican Code  of  Marine  Signals'  (t8S4);  and,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  F.  Larkins  'Rogers' 
Commercial  Code  of  Signals  for  AIT  Nations' 
(I8S9).     , 

Rogecs,  Benrr  Wade,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Holland  Patent.  N.  Y.,  10  Oct.  1853.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Sfichigan  in 
1874  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  la 
1883  he  became  professor  in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  was  its  dean 
from  i88s  to  1890.     From  1890  to  1901  he  was 

Cresident  of  Northwestern  University,  and  in  the 
liter  year  became  connected  with  the  Yale  Law 
School,  where  he  is  at  present  dean.  He  has 
written:  'Illinois  Citations'  {1881),  and  'Expert 
Testimony'  (1883). 

Uogera,  Howard  J.,  American  educator:  b. 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  16  Nov.  1861.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  public  schools  and  at 
the  Piltsfield,  Mass.,  High  School;  after  gradu- 
ating in  1880  he  entered  Williams  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1884.  He 
was  admitted  10  the  New  York  State  Bar  in 
1887.  From  1884-92  he  was  teacher  of  history 
and  literature  in  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy; 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago,  1892-4;  acting-secretary  of   the 


New  York  Commission  there,  and  editor  of  tlw 
official  report  of  the  commission,  1894-S:  Deputy- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York 
Stale,  1895-1901;  Director  of  Education  and  So- 
cial Economy  for  the  United  Stales  Commis- 
sion at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  iQpo.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1904,  he  was  Chief  of  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  of  Social  Economy, 
and  also  Director  of  Congresses  and  editor  of  the 
Proceeding  of  the  International  Congress  of  Art* 
and  Sciences.  In  April,  lOfM,  he  became  FirsI 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  having  charge  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. He  was  decorated,  in  1901,  by  the  French 
Republic  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honoi 
of  France,  and  promoted  lo  the  rank  of  officiet 
in  1904;  in  1904,  by  King  Victor  Emanuel  III, 
of  Italy,  with  the  Order  of  Chevalier  of  SainI 
Maurice  and  Lazare;  by  King  Oscar  II,  ot 
Sweden,  with  the  Order  of  the  North  Star;  and 
in  1905,  by  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany, 
with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  rank  of  officer, 
and  by  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  with  the 
Royal  Order  of  Leopold, 

Rogers,  Jacob  S.,  American  manufacturer: 
b.  Palerson,  N.  J-  1823;  d.  New  York  2  July 
1901.  In  1856  he  became  head  of  Ihe  Rogers 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Works  of  Paterson. 
He  retired  from  active  business  in  1897,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  outstanding  contracts  closed 
the  works  1  Dec.  1900.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  to  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York.  Litigation  was  begun  by  other 
legatees,  but  a  settlement  was  effected  by  the 
paymenl  to  these  of  $350,000.  The  residuary 
estate,  about  $5,000,000,  wentto  the  museum, 

Rogers,  Tames  Edwin  ThoroM,  English 
economist:  b.  West  Meon,  Hampshire,  1823;  d. 
Oxford  13  Oct.  1B90.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford,  took 
orders  in  the  Established  Church,  and  appointed 
curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Oidord.  After  i860  he 
lost  sympathy  with  the  Tractarian  movement 
and  in  1870  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  61 
the  new  Clerical  Disabilities  Relief  Act  lo  re- 
sign his  orders.  He  received  the  Tooke  profes- 
Borship  of  statistics  and  economic  science  a1 
King's  College,  London,  in  1859.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  for  five  years  Drumniond  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Oxford,  but  failed  of  re- 
election at  the  end  of  that  term  on  account  oi 
his  advanced  religious  views.'  He  was  again 
.elected  to  ihe  chair  in  i888,  however,  after  the 
death  of  Bonamy  Price,  who  had  held  the  post 
in  the  interval.  In  1880  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Soulhwark  and  in  1885  was  elected  for  Ber- 
mondsey;  but  his  adoption  of  Gladstone's  home 
rule  policy  in  1886  lost  him  his  seat  in  the  general 
election  of  that  year.  His  great  work  is  his 
'History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England* 
(1866-93),  covering  the  period  from  1259  to  1793. 
Based  upon  this  was  his  '  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Wages'  (1884). 

Rogera,  James   GuionesB,   English    Congre- 

gitional  clergyman:  b.  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  ag 
ec.  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  at  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege. He  held  his  first  charge  at  Newcastie-on- 
Tyne  in  1846-51,  was  pastor  at  Ashlon-under- 
Lyne  1851-65,  and  from  the  last-named  date  until 
1902  was  minister  of  the  Clapham  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Lx>ndon.  He  has  published: 
'Priests  and  Sacraments'  (1870);  'Present  Day 
Rdigion  and  Theology'  (1887);  'Christ  (or  the 
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Dcritend,  Aston  pariah  near  Binninghani,  about         Roger*,  Robert  American  author  and  sol- 

1500;  d  London  4  Feb.   1555.    He  obtained  hia  dier:    b.   Dunbarton,   N.   H,   1727;   d.    England 

education  at  Cambridge,  in  i53a-4  "■*  recW"  o*  about  1800.    He  raised  a  company  of  soldiers 

Tnnity  the  Less,   London,  and  then   went  to  icnown  as  «Rogera'  Bangers*  and  commanded 

Antwerp  as  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  them  efficiently  during  the  French  and  Indian 

there.    There,  it  is  said,  he  was  led  by  William  War  of  1755-63.    He  visited  England  in  1765 

Tmdal.  then  busy  on  the  translation  of  the  Old  and    was    appointed    governor    of    Mackinaw, 

Testament  into  English,  to  change  his  religious  Mich.,  but  while  holding  thU  office  was  chai^ 

views.     He  then  took  charge  of  a  Protestant  with  designs  for  delivering  his  own  fort  to  the 

congregation  at  Wittenberg,  and  prepared  for  French  and  was  sent  to  Montreal  in  irons.    At 

the  press  an  English  rendermg  of  the  BiMe  m-  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  he 

eluding  Tmdal  s  New  Testament,  and  Old  Tes-  declined  a  commission   in  the    Colonial  army, 

tament    as    far    as    the    end    of    2    Chronicles,  though  professing  a  sincere  interest  in  the  cause 

His  part  in  the  translation  was  slight,  but  his  of  the  colonies,  and  later  aroused  the  suspicions 

marginal  notes  formed  the  earliest  English  com-  of  Washington.    He  was  secured  but  was  re- 

mentary  on  the  Scriptures.    The  whole  consti-  leased  on  parole,  which  he  broke,  accepted  a 

tuted  the   second   complete  version   m  English,  commission  in  the   British  army  and  organiied 

Coverdale  s  having  appeared  m  i53S,  while  this  the   "Queen's   Rangers,*   recruits   to   which  he 

appeared.  With  the  pseudonym  'Thomas  Mat-  promised    their    "proportion    of    rebel    lands.» 

thew»  on  the  title-page,  m  1537.    In  1548  Rogers  Shortly  after  1776  he  went  to  England.    He  was 

returned  to  England,  in  1550  was  simultaneously  proscribed  and  banished  by  the  provincial  gov- 

made  rector  of  St  Margaret  Moyses,  London,  ernment  of  New  Hampshire  in  1778.    Further 

and  vicar  of  St.   Sepulchre  there.  ,  In .  155'   he  traces  of  his  life  are  lacking.    He  wrWe:     *A 

received  the  prebend  of  St  Pancras  m  SL  Paula  Concise   Account  of  North  America'    (1765); 

rathedral.    In  1553  he  preached  twice  at  Pauls  'Ponteach,  or  the  Savages  of  America,*  a  trag- 

Croes,  the  second  time  against  Catholicism    (6  edy  in  verse,  now  very  rare  (1766);  and   <A 

August),  three  days  after  Queen  Mary's  arrival  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  in  flie  War  with 

in    London.    He   was   shortly   deprived    of    the  pontiac,'  first  published  in  i860. 

emoltiments  of  his  benefices,  on  a?  Jan.  1554  im-  _  ts  u  ^  r"  _  *  1 

prisoned  at  Newgate  aTthS  instan«  of  ^ner,  .     §f^'  K»^ert  Cameron.  American  poet: 

liew  bishop  of  London,  and  after  two  cxamina-  ''■  .^"f^'l^  J?/-'  ?  J^""  '^^    ^^  ""ii^^i 

lions  (22.  39  January)    was  burned  at  the  stake  ^.^J^'^  Y,^''  '"  '^3.  and  has  since  published 

at   Smithfeeld;   showing,   says   Fox.   "most   con-  'Wind    in    the    Cl^nng    and    Other    Poems>; 

Slant    patienc;..    .    .    .exhorting    the    people  ^.^*?  !?'"?,?"<*>  °'''"  ^,°*'™'.' ?Afj'?x5'^ 

constantly  to  remain  in  that  faith  and  true  do^  ^M?,"'*  ^'=P'    »  ^  "';=  ""''    g'^  ?°"**= 

trine   which    he   before    had   taughL»    Consult  Chronicles  of  a  New  York  Country  Side.' 
Fox,  'Book  of  Martyrs';  and  the  biography  by  Rogers,  Samuel,  English  poet:  b.  Stoke- 

Chester  (1861).  Newington,  London,  30  July   1763;   d.   London 

Rogers,  Tolm,  American  sculptor:  b.  Salem,  18  Dec.  1855  After  completing  his  attendance 
Mass..  30  Oct.  1829;  d.  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  at  private  school  he  entered  the  Rogers  banking 
July  1904.  In  early  lile  he  developed  a  talent  in  establishment  as  a  clerk,  but  his  favorite  pur- 
clay  modeling;  and  in  1858  went  to  Europe  where  suits  were  poetry  and  general  literature.  He 
he  studied  under  the  best  masters  in  Paris  and  went,  on  one  occasion,  to  pay  in  person  his  re- 
Rome.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1859,  specis  to  Dr.  Johnson;  but  hurried  away  in 
and  modeled  a  large  number  of  statuettes,  of  dread  of  raising  the  knocker.  In  1786  be  printed 
which  his  first  group,  'The  Checker  Players.*  anonymously  'An  Ode  to  Superstition,  with 
attracted  popular  attention.  Many  of  these  Some  Other  Poems.'  His  'Pleasures  of 
•Rogers  Groups*  pertained  to  the  Civil  War  and  Memory.'  with  which  his  name  is  principally 
elicited  general  popular  approval  rather  than  the  identified,  appeared  in  1792.  It  is  a  carefully 
unstinted  admiration  of  the  art  critic.  He  also  finished  and  graceful  production,  but  somewhat 
executed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Reynolds,  deficient  in  force  and  vigor,  and  though  every 
now  at  the  city  hall  in  Philadelphia.  ^nt  b  familiar  with  the  name,  the  'Pleasures  of 

Rogera,  Randolph,  American  sculptor:  b.  Memory*  is  a  poem  that  at  the  present  day  is 
Waterloo,  N  Y.,  6  July  1825 ;  d.  15  Jan.  1893.  comparatively  little  read.  It  was  received  with 
He  studied  art  in  Europe  from  1848  to  1850  unbounded  applause,  and  the  repuUtion  of  the 
When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  author  was  still  further  confirmed  by  the  publi- 
he  executed  a  statue  of  Buiwer's  blind  heroine  cation  in  1798  of  'An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and 
'Nydia'  and  a  figure  of  President  John  Adams.  Other  Poems.»  He  now  built  the  celebrated 
He  for  five  years  had  a  studio  in  New  York,  but  house  in  St.  James'  Street,  Westminster,  which 
established  himself  in  Rome  in  1855.  In  1858  he  had  in  part  decorated  by  Stothard  and  Flax- 
he  began  the  bronze  doors  for  the  Capitol  at  man;  filled  with  antiques,  books,  and  art-works, 
Washington  and  subsequently  executed  several  all  selected  in  admirable  taste ;  and  long  made 
portrait  statues  and  memorial  monuments  in  the  centre  of  intellectual  society.  It  ought  ali:o 
Providence,  Richmond.  Detroit,  and  other  cities,  to  be  recorded  that,  though  possessed  of  much 
His  colossal  figures  of  Gens.  Lewis  and  Nelson,  surface  brusqueness.  and  bitter  of  tongue,  no 
for  the  Washington  monument,  which  Crawford  man  was  more  generous  in  relieving  distress  or 
had  begun  to  raise  near  Richmond,  are  good  assisting  straggling  genius;  and  Sheridan, 
specimens  of  his  work.     Among  his  other  statues  Moore,  Campbell,  and  others,  were  all  indebtet 
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at  different   times    to   bis   generous   liberality.  He  was  an  active  member  of  various  scientific 

He  published  in  1810  his  poem  of  'Colambua,'  societies  and  published  nearly  70  papers  con- 

wbkh  was  severely  handled  by  the  'Quarterly  ceming  his  specialties.    He  also  pubti^ed,  in 

Review,'  and  met  wilii  little  success.     'Jacque-  the   'Annals  of  Harvard  Observatory':     'Ob- 

line,  a  Tale,'    appeared  in  1814,  in  the  same  servations  made  with  Meridian  Circle,  1871-^'; 

volume  with  Lord  Byron's  'Lara.'    The  same  'Catalogue  of  8,627  Stars  Between  49°  50'  and 

year  he  visited   Paris,  extending  his  tour  to  50"  to'  of  North  Declination,  i^s' ;  'Journal 

Italy,  and  remained  abroad  for  several  years,  of  Zone  Observations  During  the  Years  1875- 

On  his  return  in  1819  he  published  the  poem  of  18S3' ;  etc 

'Human  Life,'   and   in   1822  appeared  the  first  „              nr-ii:         n  -x         >         '                < 

part  of  his  'Italy.'  a  series  of  pwms  descriptive  .  ^°'r\  ^'^"i  ^t'^'.A'^*"  n"  ^*2^*^ 

bf  the  scenery  ^d  antiquities  of  that  couSwy,  5"*„^"ii'*'J''";'f '  =  b.  Philadelphia  7  p«-  1804; 

and  perhaps  The  .finest  ?f  all  his  works.     C^  ^.^/r..?  ^''„  f?^l    "t,!"  '^"J^^^  " 


tbimtim,  of  it  foilowrf  at  .uccosivt  period,  .*'"T<       .r.    «'  ^  Ti  •?.".  ««"'*  '"" 

and  a  complM.  rfition  in  1830.  beaoUf olfr  UuS  !""Lt5!"  *'  Maryland  Instilutt  id  1827,  mi 

>nud  b.  Front,  Stothard.  irf  Tnnm,  which,  '°  .'^ti?;™ '"'w^'  "'  °?°S'  "'"/■"IHt' 

with  an  il]a.tn.l«d  editioi  of  hi.  oth^;  pcnS  ^^Tf^.-lX-^'"  .■™'  ■      Z  V3^ 

conwor^  two  8vo  voimna.,  and  waa  iasHSTt  ''«?■  "'35  ant.i  h,.  ra.gnai.on  m  "fa  *•.■»" 

a  larga  onllay  to  tha  anthor.    It  proved,  how-  P™'«x?,.<'f.  1""^  "■'jji?".  '.;°  "«"•"?'• 


speculation.    In     1850 


sity  of  Virginia.    He  added  to  the  coime  n 


fc  orUr,   igth  cento,,  abound  in  reference,    rf  i'ndiltrff^leSr  I?e  Sea  SiZriali.S  ta 
State  legislature,  and  at  length  oi^tained  from 


Roser.  wa.  offered  the  lau^Stohip,  vacated  by  '"'f  "'<,.»^'?S'i  "''.  orfatmad  and  d^ 
the  death  of  Wordsworth,  but  declined  the  ap-  '.'^'^  .""  Virgiaa  geobsical  .uryer  nntd  ila 
pointment,  which  wa.  bctowed  on  Tenny^i  ''i";!"'"'!""^'",.'^.!.™?,,",  "?■""? 
Hb  unique  collection  of  work,  of  art  wa"  <ia-  "'.  *'',  =1^"  I";  ''«Y°'«'  ""^  »'  "i.'  ,•"»«  » 
Eo.ed  of  by  auction  after  bis  death.  Rojer.'  "Wpal  research,,  uf  geology,  cheamlrj,  and 
long  Ufa  saw  nnny  literary  change.,  from  die  *"«?■..  "'  f".  ''■"■  "  ''?■'"?  JII^'^Vm.' 
tini.  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnsoif  to  those  of  As^.atyn  of  Anicr«an  Geologies  and  Nat- 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  He  waa  a  kind  of  "."'"<»  (orBamacd  1840),  and  to  ,t.  '.Ttanjac- 
English  "autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table":  fa-  '»■»'  contributed  mtporOnl  memoir,,  mcludmg 
moos  for  his  anecdotes  and  bon-motii  and  his  observations  on  the  tempetjture  of  coal  mines 
discussions  of  politics  and  art  He  was  cer-  !?  eastern  Virginia.  In  1853  he  removed  to 
tainly  a  representative,  though  among  the  leu  *;>'<»!■  "I""  be  cotitmued  his  researches  and 
prominent,  of  a  brilliant  period  of  Engli.h  volummou.  contributions  to  scientific  journals 
poetry;  wiUi  him  care  and  taste  served  for  f  the  United  Stale,  and  Europe  and  m  1862 
genius.  A  volume  of  hi.  'Table  Talk'  was  lectured  before  the  LoweJ  Institute  on  'The 
published  by  Alexander  Dyce  (i860).  Con.ull  Application  of  Science  to  Uie  Arts."  At  the  re- 
Oayden,  'Early  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers'  (1887),  9""'  "'  "-"'^  """f-'Ifj'.S;-  '  !,  S"  ".5 
and  'Rogers  and  His  Contemporaries'  (iUSq)  '"  ■feS.a'cheme  entitled  ■Object,  and  Plan  of 
The  correwndcnce,  jourmtls,  and  memiirTof  •?,'"  "S.  °'  I'^'^Am  '"d  .'«" 

he  earlier    lOlh   centurv   abound   in   references  -  -"  - 

0  him. 

Rocera,  WUUtm  Augustus,  American  as-  the  State  a  chatier  (i86z),  and  the  grant  of  a 
tronomer:  b.  Waterford,  Conn.,  13  Nov.  1832;  tract  in  the  Back  Bay  district  upon  which  to 
d.  WatervJIle,  Maine,  t  March  1898.  He  was  place  the  buildings  of  the  institution.  Chosen 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1857,  en-  the  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
gaged  in  teaching  at  Alfred  University  and  in  of  Technology,  he  was  made  also  professor  of 
1858  accepted  its  chair  of  mathematics  and  physics  and  geology,  and  in  186^  visited  Europe 
astronomy.  In  1864-5  be  served  in  the  United  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  instruments  and 
States  navy  and  in  1866-7  studied  at  Yale,  but  appliances.  He  organized  the  system  of  teacfa- 
resumed  his  duties  at  Alfivd  after  each  interrup-  ing  which  still  in  general  obtains  in  the  Insti- 
tion,  and  imder  his  direction  the  observatory  tute,  and  whose  leading  feature  was  laboratory 
there  was  built  and  equipped.  He  was  ap-  instruction  not  only  in  chenustry,  but  io  physics, 
pointed  assistant  at  the  Harvard  Observatory  in  mechanics,  and  mining.  He  resigned  his  post 
1870  and  became  assistant  professor  of  astron-  as  president  in  1S70,  but  resumed  his  duties 
omy  in  1677.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  as-  from  1878  to  1881,  when  iie  was  succeeded  by 
tronomy  and  physics  at  Colby  University  in  Francis  A.  Walker  (q.v.).  In  1847  he  presided 
1886  and  remained  there  imtil  his  death.  His  at  the  meeting  by  which  the  Association  of 
work  at  Harvard  Observatory  consisted  of  ob-  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  was  en- 
serving  and  mapping  all  the  stars  down  to  the  larged  into  the  American  Association  for  the 
9th  magnitude,  in  a  narrow  belt  a  trifie  north  Advancement  of  Science ;  was  made  president  of 
of  our  zenith,  a  task  which  consumed  11  years  the  latter  in  1875;  was  a  corporate  member  of 
in  observations  and  15  years  for  their  reduc-  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  became  its 
tions.  He  overcame  the  difficulty  of  finding  president  in  1878;  and  was  a  founder  and  the 
micrometer  spiderwebs  suitable  for  his  work  by  first  president  of  the  American  Social  SciciKe 
etching  glass  plates  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  an  Association.  He  has  been  characterized  as  <Kie 
expedient  which  proved  so  sncceasftil  that  he  who  had  in  a  high  degree  "the  faculty  of  pre- 
furntshed  the  government  with  the  plates  used  senting  the  claims  of  science  on  popular  interest 
by  the  expedition  to  observe  the  transit  of  and  respect  with  force  and  lucidity.'  His  gifta 
Venus.  He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  of  expression  as  speaker  and  writer  were  exccl- 
micromctrical  work  and  established  standards  lent.  Many  of  his  researches  added  materially 
of  measurement  for  practical  mechanical  work,  to  scientific  knowledge.    Among  his  books  were 
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'The  Strength  of  Materials>  (1838)  ;  'The  De- 
ments of  Mechanical  Philosophy'  (1852);  and 
'Papers  on  the  Geology  of  Virginia'  (1884), 
comprising  his  yearly  reports  in  1836^-40.  Con- 
sult the  'Life  and  Letters,'  published  in  1897, 

Rogertville,  r6j'erz-vll,  Tenn.,  village, 
county-seat  of  Hawkins  County;  on  the  South- 
ern railroad ;  about  45  miles  east-northeast  of 
Knoxville.  It  is  in  a  fertile  valley,  bordered  by 
mountainous  regions  rich,  in  variegated  marble, 
and  building  stone,  and  having  considerable  coal. 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
fk>ur  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  machine 
shops.  A  number  of  the  villagers  have  employ- 
ment in  the  marble  quarries.  The  educational 
institutions  are  the  McMinn  Military  Academy, 
sod  the  Swift  Memorial  Institute.  The  latter 
was  founded  in  1848  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  are  good  public  schools  and  two  school 
libraries.  The  national  bank  has  a  capital  of 
I95W0.    Pop.  (iQio)  1.582. 

Rogers  viUe,  Engagementa  at.  On  5 
Kov.  1863  Col.  Israel  Garrard,  with  the  7th 
Ohio  cavalry,  2d  Tennessee  mounted  infantry, 
and  a  battery  of  four  guns,  occupied  Rogers- 
villc,  Tenn.,  camping  near  the  town.  During 
the  day  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones,  with  about  2,500 
Confederate  cavalry,  crossed  the  Holston  River 
near  Kingsport,  made  a  night  march  by  roads 
badly  guarded,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  6th  sur- 
prised and  captured  Garrard's  outposts,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  his  camp,  attacking  and  routing 
the  Tlh  Ohio,  Garrard  and  a  few  of  his  men 
escaping  to  Morrislown.  Jones  then  attacked 
the  Tennessee  regiment,  which  made  a  good 
resistance,  but  was  soon  surrounded  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  Union  loss  was  about  20 
killed  and  wounded,  and  650  men,  four  guns, 
two  colors,  i,ooD  horses  and  mules,  and  40 
wagons  and  ambulances  captured.  The  Confed- 
erate loss,  as  reported,  was  10  killed  and 
wounded.  News  of  the  disaster  caused  a  hasty 
retreat  of  the  Union  forces  from  Jonesboro  and 
Greeneville  to  Bull's  Gap,  where  it  was  learned 
(hat  Jones  had  not  advanced  beyond  Rogers- 
ville,  and  the  retreat  ended.  At  the  same 
time  Jones  retreated  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  Virginia  line. 

On  21  Aug.  1864  Rogersville  was  held  by 
a  small  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  under 
Col.  Watkins,  which  was  attacked  at  day- 
break by  a  detachment  of  the  ijlh  Tennessee 
cavalry,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Ingerlon.  Several 
Confederates  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Watkins,  with  25  of  his  men,  captured,  the  re- 
mainder escaping  to  Kingsport  On  8  Oct  1864 
Gen.  John  C.  Vaughn,  having  driven  a  Union 
force  from  Kingsport,  followed  it  to  Rogers- 
ville, and  attacked  with  his  brigade,  killing  10 
and  wounding  several  Union  troops,  and  driving 
the  remainder  to  Bull's  Gap.  On  10  December 
Gen.  A.  C.  Gillem,  with  a  Union  brigade,  marched 
from  Knoxville,  on  the  12th  drove  in  the  pickets 
of  Gen.  Duke's  brigade,  and  followed  to 
Big  Creek,  four  miles  from  Rogersville,  where 
the  Confederates  had  taken  a  strong  position. 
With  a  part  of  his  command  Gillem  made  a 
flank  movement,  charged  with  the  other  part, 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from  position  and 
through  Rogersville,  in  the  direction  of  Kings- 
port,  where  they  were  overtaken  next  day  ^id 


routed,  with  some  loss.    Consult:  'Official  Rec- 
ords' Vols.  XXXL,  XXXIX.,  and  XLV. 

£.  A.  Cavman. 

Rogct,  ro-zha',  Peter  Hark,  English  phy- 
sician: b.  London  18  Jan.  1779;  d.  Malvern, 
Worcestershire,  12  Sept.  i86g.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  Manchesuer  Infirmary 
in  1804.  In  1808  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  became  physician  to  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  .the  Royal 
Society  in  1815  and  for  ao  years  served  as  its 
secretary.  He  was  professor  of  physktlogy  at 
the  RoyaX  Institute  in  1833-6,  and  in  1837  was 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
London,  in  the  senate  of  which  he  coutiimcd  a 
member  until  his  death.  He  retired  from  prac- 
tice in  1840  and  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  to  mechanics,  for  which  he  had  decided 
talent.  He  wrote:  'Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology  Considered  with  Reference  to  Nat- 
ural Theology'  (1834);  'Physiology  and  Phre- 
nology' (18^) ;  and  the  famous  'Thesaurus  of 
English  Words  and   Phrases'   (1852). 

R^^eveld  (rSg'ge-vcId)  Mmm tains,  in 
Africa,  m  the  southwestern  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  running  northwest  to  southeast  wKh  an 
average  height  of  S,txw  feet.  They  form  a  west- 
ern continuation  of  the  NicMWveld  Mountains. 

Rogier,  ro-zhe-&,  Charles  Latour,  Belgian 
statesman:  b.  St  Quentin  17  Aug.  180O ;  d. 
Brussels  27  May  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Liege  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Belgian  revolution  in  September  1830  became 
a  revolutionary  leader  in  Brussels.  On  24  Sep- 
tember he  was  made  president  of  tlie  adminis- 
trative commission  and  later  went  as  a  delegate 
of  the  provisional  government  to  Antwerp. 
After  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  with  Hol- 
land, he  exercised  absolute  power  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  administration  of  the  city. 
He  represented  Liege  in  the  National  Congress, 
voTtO  to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
proposed  the  adoption  of  tlie  elective  second 
chamber.  He  became  governor  of  tlie  province 
of  Antwerp  in  1831  and  the  next  year  minister 
of  the  interior.  He  retired  in  1834  after  having 
carried  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  in 
Belgium  of  the  first  railway  in  Europe.  From 
1S34  to  1S40  he  was  again  governor  of  Antwerp; 
and  leader  of  the  Liberal  ^larty  in  opposition 
1841-7.  He  became  prime  minister  and  minister 
of  tile  interior  in  1847  and  by  his  energy  and 
foresight  Belgium  escaped  the  revolutionary 
crisis  that  involved  Europe  in  1848.  In  1850  he 
organized  secondary  education  under  control  of 
the  state;  but  retired  from  odice  in  1853.  Again 
becoming  prime  minister  in  1857  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  ministry  was  the  fortification  of 
Antwerp.  In  1861  he  became  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  succeeded  in  freeing  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  which  fact  contributed  to 
make  Antwerp  one  of  the  important  ports  of 
Europe.  He  retired  from  ministerial  office  in 
1868.  though  he  sat  for  Tournai  until  his  death. 

Rogue  Honey,  the  popular  name  for  an 
assessment  formerly  levied  on  every  county  in 
Scotland  "for  defraying  the  charges  of  appre- 
hending criminals,  or  subsisting  them  when 
apprehended,  and  of  carrying  on  prosecutions 
against  them.*    This  tax  was  first  imposed  Iv 
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a  statute  o£  George  I.,  on  the  assertion  that-  takes  its. name  frsm  the  Rohitlas,  an  Afghan 

cnminals  were  in  tiie  habit  of  escaping  puniih'  tribe,  who  gained  possession  early  in  the   iStb 

tnent  for  lack  of  the  funds  necessary  to  twing  century.    The   division   is   subdivided    into   die 

them  to  justice.     The  freeholdirs  in  each  shirs  districts    Bijnur,    Muradabad,    Bodaon,    Bareli, 

were  directed  to  (ix  the  assessment  at  any  of  the  Terai;  and  Shahjahanpur.    It  encloses  the  na- 

head   courts   yearly,   and   to   appoint  collectors,  live  principality  of  Harapur.     Pop.  of  division. 

By  an. act  of  Victoria  rt^oe  money  in  the'  shirea  S.343.67+ 

WM  abolished  and  in  lieu  thereof  pQwer  was  Roufa.  rftlfs,  .  Anna  Kaaiarine  Green, 
conferred  on  the  Commisaionefs  of  Supply  to  American  novelist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  li  Nov. 
levy  by  rate  a  "County  General  AMCsament"  t^e.  She  was  graduated  from  Ripley  College 
Rogue  (rog)  River  Indians,  the  name  ap-  CPoultney,  Vt.),  in  1867,  and  in  1884  was  mar- 
plied  to  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  ou  Rogue  "ed  to  Charles  Rohlfs.  In  1878  she  won  a 
River,  southwestern  Oregon,  most  of  which  be-  Sreat  saccets  wiA  ^^TheiLdavenworth  -Case.^  a 
longed  to  the  Athapascan  stock,  but  the  mem-  detective  story  with  an  ingenious  and  well- 
bcrs  of  the  Takilman  stock  were  also  included,  elaborated  plot.  With  the  exception  of  a  dra- 
They  were  not  friendly  to  the  earty  settlers,'  matic  poem,  'The  Defence  of  the  Bride'  (1882), 
and  in  1853,  with  neighboring  tribes,  fiaally  re-  ^"^  adrama,  'RifiEi's  Daughter'  {1887),  her 
sented  the  conllmied  encroachments  on  their  otti"'  worics  follow  similar  ItncK  Among  the 
lands  by  conducting  a  succession  of  massacres  t«l*s  ^^-  *A  Strange  Disappearance*  (1879); 
and  outrages  which  continued  until  1856,  when  'The  Mill  Mystery*  (1886);  '7  tol2>  (1887)  ; 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  American  *A  Matter  of  Milhons^  (1890);  'The  Woman 
troops  and  sent  to  Grande  Ronde  Reservation,  "J  »ne  Alcove'  (1906)  ;  'That  Affair  l^xt 
where  they  remained  until  the  spring  of  1857  S^?'  ^},^P ',  ^^^^  ft-^J^^'f;.,,?"^-^  V  2^5 
when  they  were  finally  established  on  SileU  fl'^^"  S="'.  ('?°3) ;  'The  Millionaire  Baby,' 
Reservation.  Here,  with  five  other  tribes,  they  The  House  in  the  Mist'  (1904). 
now  number  453-  Rohlfa,  Priedrich  Gerhard,  German  Afri- 
Rolwn,  Henri  de,  Sn-re  dt  rd-aii,  Duke  op,  can  traveler :  b.  Vegesack,  Germany,  14  April 
French  general:  b.  Castle  of  Blain,  Briltany>  21  igji;  d.  Goderbnrg,  Prussia,  3  June  1896.  He 
Aug.  1579;  d.  Konigsfeld  13  April  1638.  In'  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen  and 
his  i6th  year  he  joined  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1855-^  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
whose  childless  marriage  led  him  to  entertain  army  at  Algiers.  He  traveled  through  Mo- 
the  hope  that,  as  a  very  near  relative,  he  might  rocco  in  i860  and  in  l863  explored  the  Tafilet 
one  day  succeed  him  in  Navarre,  but  in  1610  the  Oasis.  He  traveled  in  North  Africa  in  1863 
assassination  of  the  king  dashed  all  his  hopes,  and  in  1865,  joined  the  English  expedition  to 
The  opposing  parties  again  flew  to  arms  and  Abyssinia  in  1867.  and  in  1868  traveled  in  Cyrc- 
Rohan  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cal-  naica.  He  conducted  an  expedition  through 
vinists.  But  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu,  the  alt-  the  Libyan  Desert  in  1873-4,  traveled  in  North 
powerful  minister,  annihilated  the  political  America  in  1875-6,  and  in  1878  again  visited 
.existence  of  the  Huguenots,  Rohan  then  with-  Africa,  penetrating  to  the  Knfra  Oasis.  He 
drew  from  his  native  land,  and  in  exile  wrote  traveled  in  Abyssinia  in  1880  and  in  1884-S 
'Memoires  sur  les  Choses  advenues  en  France  acted  as  German  consul  at  Zanzibar,  He  wrote: 
depuis  la  Mort  de  Henri  IV.'  (1630).  In  the  'Journey  through  Morocco'  (1869);  'Across 
wars  of  Venice  against  Austria  he  commanded  Africa'  (1874-5)  ;,'My  Mission  to  Abyssinia' 
the  troops  of  the  republic  till  the  Peace  of  O883) ;  'What  News  from  Africa>  (1887) ; 
Cherasco  in  1631.  Later  lie  went  to  Geneva,  "*" 
where  he  composed  his  'Memoires  et  Lettres  sur  _..,—  , 
la  Guerre  de  la  Valteline'  (1638).  In  Germany  Francisco  de.  Spanish  _ 
the  Roman  Catholic  league  had  made  war  Spain.  4  Oct.  1607 ;  d.  about  1680.  Information 
against  the  Protestants,  and  Rohan  .  in  1638  concerning  his  life  is  of  a  fragmentary  charac- 
joined  Bernard  of  Weimar,  then  commanding  ter  and  he  is  frequently  confused  with  several 
the  Protestant  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  other  persons  of  the  same  name.  He  seems  to 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Rhcinfilden,  ag  Feb.  have  studied  at  the  universities  of  Toledo  and 
1638.  and  his  death  followed  shortly  afterward.  Salamanca  and  his  work  had  become  famous  by 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  he  wrote  1632,  as  MontalvSn  mentions  him  in  high  terms 
'De  rintiret  des  Princes  et  Etats  de  la  Chre-  in  his  *Para  Todos'  of  that  year.  There  was 
tiente*  (1638).  a  rumor  that  he  had  been  assassinated  in  1638 
but  it  was  clearly  unfounded,  as  in  1644  he 
was  honored  with  the  mantle  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago,  an  evidence  of  favor  at  court.  He 
Rohilkhtnd,  rd-Wl-kfind'  or  -k5nd',  or  was  author  of  numerous  plays  and  sacred  pieces, 
Rofailcnnd,  India,  a  division  of  the  United  but  took  no  pains  to  preserve  his  works  and 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  bounded  north  by  many  of  them  have  been  lost,  though  he  did 
the  Himalayas,  separating  it  from  Kumaon,  west  publish  two  'Parts'  of  his  dramas  {1640-5) 
and  southwest  by  the  Ganges,  and  east  and  south-  and  announced  a  third  which  never  appeared. 
east  by  Oudh;  area,  [0,ffis  square  miles.  The  Among  the  best  of  hig  remaining  works  are: 
surfoce  is  a  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  south,  'Del  Reyabajo  ninguno';  'Entre  bobos  anda  el 
in  which  direction  its  principal  streams,  Ram-  juego' ;  'Lo  que  son  mujeres' ;  'Casarse  por 
ganga,  Deoha,  and  others,  flow.  Its  north  fron-  vengarse.'  No  complete  edition  of  his  remain- 
tier  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  forest;  else-  ing  works  has  been  published,  but  an  excellent 
where  palms,  the  sugarcane.  ootCon.  and  the  selection  is  given  in  Rivadenejrra's  'BiUioteca 
finer  fruits  of  the  temperate  aone  flourish.     It  de  Autores  Espaholes*    (VoL  LIV,  1866). 
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Roldtanakr>    r6-ki-tin's1ee,    Kni,    Bakm  ma^e,    of    whom    he    ii    npRwated    u    tb« 

TCN,    Bohemian    a.nat(]mist :    b.    Koaiggntz     ig  nephew.     Hii  character  is  that  of  a  brave,  un- 

Feb.  1804;  d.  Vienna  3$  July  1878.    He  studied  siu[nciou3,  and  lo]^  warrior,  but  sonmrtiat  itn- 

at   Prague  and  Vioina;   became  professor  of  pie  in  his  disposition.    According  to  the  'Song 

pathological   anatomy  at  the   University  of  Vi-  of   Roland*    (nth   century)    which   forms   part 

enna  in   1634,  and  continued  there  until  1875.  of  the  'Chansons  de  Geste,'  ChartenUKne,  after 

His  great  work,  'Handbuch  der  pathologischeii  a  six  years'  stay  in  Spain,  resolved  to  return 

Anatomie'    (1842-6),   stands   as   the  foundation  home.     By  the   advice  of   Roland   the   enq>eror 

of  the  science  of  pathological  anatomy.    It  was  sent  Gandon  to  Saragossa  to  receive  the  homage 

translated  by  order  of  the  Sydenham  Society  in  of  the  Saracen  king  Marsilius.    This  mission 

1849-52.    In  i86g  Rokitansky  became  president  had  been  fatal  to  all  who  had  been  formerly 

of  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences.  sent  on  it,  and  Ganelon,  to  revenge  himself  oa 

Roland,  Je«i  Marie  de  U  PUtiire,  zh6ri  Roland,  betrayed  to  Marsilius  the  line  of  marcli 
ma-rg  de  la  pla-te-ar  ro-lan.  French  patriot:  "'  ^e  Christian  army.  Marsilius  collects  an 
b.  Thiiy  (Beaujolais)  18  Feb.  1734;  d.  Rouen  immense  host,  allows  Charlemagne  to  cross  the 
IS  Nov.  1793.  From  a  humble  position  in  the  Pyrenees  with  the  main  body  of  his  force,  and 
mercantile  world,  he  rose  to  eminence  in  the  rails  upon  the  rear-guard  commanded  by  Ro- 
city  of  Amiens,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  land  (778).  A  desperate  struggle  ensued; 
inspector  of  manufactures.  His  interests,  how-  100,000  rafidels  fell,  and  Roland  had  only  so 
ever,  were  not  in  trade,  and  hb  views  upon  remaining  of  the  20,000  warriors  whom  he  had 
political  economy  and  the  great  problems  of  'ed  into  the  narrow  passof  Roncesvalles  (Ronce- 
govemmoit  brought  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  vaux).  Another  pagan  army  hastens  up.  See- 
philosophers  of  his  day.  In  1780  be  married  '"K  himself  now  fairly  overpowered  Roland  at 
Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  whose  share  in  last  sounds  his  enchanted  horn,  which  is  heard 
the  Revolution  was  even  greater  than  his  own.  beyond  the  mountains  by  the  emperor.  The 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  joined  the  traitor  Ganelon,  howevtr,  deceives  Charlemagne 
Moderate  RepublicBn  party,  during  whose  brief  with  the  assurance  thaT  Roland  is  only  engaged 
rule  he  was  made  minisUr  of  the  interior.  This  on  a  deer  hurt  Thri^  the  soimd  of  the  irory 
position  he  held  from  March  until  June  1792,  horn  is  heard  and  unanswered,  but  another  blast, 
when  the  Girondists  were  forced  to  retire.  After  the  vkilence  of  which  cradced  Roland's  temples, 
the  conflict  in  Paris  10  August,  Roland  was  alarmed  the  emperor  for  the  safety  of  his  favor- 
recalled,  but  the  Jacohm  spirit  was  too  strong,  ite  warrior.  He  hurries  up  to  his  assistance, 
and  he  was  forced  to  flee.  Upon  hearing  of  but  it  ia  too  late;  Roland,  wounded  in  many 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  took  his  own  life,  places,  has  dragged  himself  to  die  at  the  foot 
Consult  Lamartine,  'Histoire  des  GiTondios>  of  a  tree,  has  sung  his  death  song  and  thrown 
(1847:  English  translation  by  Ryde).  down  his  enchanted  sword,  Durandal,  and  the 

Roland,  Manon  Jeanne  PhUpon,  wife  of  ';^.  ^"*'  ^"d  ^*«'«  '''""^'*!;  'llf  ^^■ 

Jean  Mari^  Roland  Cq.v.) :  b.  Paris  17  March  ^othmg  remams  but  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 

1754;  4  there  9  Nov    1793-    With  a  mind  bent  ^ff^i '^.  """.  Charlemagne  dow  m  a  «n«.of 

u^  interests  far  beyond  her  years  from  ear-  W^x^y  victones.  w.tfi  the  narration  of  which 

liSt     childhood.    Mademoiselle     Phlipon,     the  »''«  P^^f  "^lo"*-    The  Poems  0/  Puk',  'Mor- 

daughtcr  of  a  Paris  engraver,  developed  at  19  S^"*"  Maggiore*;  of  Bo lardo,   'Orlando  Inna- 

renwrkable  talents,  and  at  24  into  a  woman  of  niorato> ;     and     Ariosto,     'Orlando     Furiwo,' 

great  brilliancy  of  intellect,  a  disciple  of  Rous-  «late  to  Roland  and  his  exploits.    Consult :  Ein- 

seau,  the  emancipation  of  the  common  people  hard    "Vita  Caroli  Magni>;  Turpm,  <De  Vita 

her  creed,  and  their  deliverers,  the  philosophers  Caroli  Magni  et  RoIandi>;  Schmidt,  'Ueber  die 

and  patriots   of  France,  her   friends  and  coun-  italienischen  Heldengeschtchten  aus   dem  Sagen- 

aellors.    In  1779  she  was  married  to  M.  Roland,  kreis  Karls  des  Grossen>_  (1820). 
with    whose    political    fortunes    her    life    was  u^if^    ^yf^     Williwii    Jamet,    American 

thenceforth  bound.    Her  faith  m  die  outcome  Shakespearian  scholar:  b.  Newbnryport,  Mass, 

of  the  RevoluUon  was  that  of  a  devotee,  her  ,,,  p^^  1827 ;  d  7  July  igia    Educated  at  Am- 

enthusiasrathe  in^iration  of  a  great  party.   At  herst.  and  after  teaching  in  Wrentham,  Mass, 

first  flie  friends  and  confidants  of  Robespierre  i,^^;^^  ^^^f^^.  ^f  ^^^  ^igh  school,  Dorchester, 

and  those  who  were  afterward  leaders  of  tiie  ^^^^  i„  ,85^^    j„  ^gj^  ^e  was  master  of  the 

Jacobm  element,  the  Rolands  became  the  de-  i,igh  schorf  at  Uwrence.  Mass.,  in  1861  of  the 

fenders  of  the  more  moderate  republican  idea,  tigij  ^y^^i  ^^  Sslaa,  Mass.,  and  from  1B66  to 

and  were  aniong  the  greatesl  martyrs  to  this  jggg  ^f  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  Cambridge,  Mass., 

cause.    On   the  fall   of  the   Girondists  m  the  resigning  in  the  year  last  named  to  devote  him- 

swmmer  of  1793,  Madame  Roland  was  arrested,  ^^n  to  literary  pursuits.    His  Shakespearian  la- 

and  on  thegtfa  of  November  was  guillotined.  ^^^  i„^g„  j„  ^gg^  ^jji,  ^jg  editorrfiip    (with 

Durmg  her  unpnsonment  she  wrote  her  famous  j_  h.  Hanson)  of  Craik's  'English  of  Shake- 

'Mimoire^>  which  were  afterward  published,  to-  spta.n.>     In  1870  he  issued  an  annotated  edition 

gether  with  her  correspondence  with  the  other  ^f    'The    Merchant   of  Venice*    and   followed 

leaders    of    the    French    Revolution.    Consult :  i^jg  y^Oi  other  annotated  plays  till  in  1883  a 

Umartine,    'H.stoire   des    GirMidms.'    English  complete  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  appeared 

teanslation  by  Ryde   (184?):    'Correspondence  ;„  ^  volumes.    This  is  sometimes  styled  'The 

de    Madame   Roland,>    edited   by   C.    P^roud  Friendly  Edition,'    a  name  first  suggested  by 

1901);    Tarbell,    <Life    of    Madame    Roland'  jjary    Cowdeo-CUrfce     (q.v.).    He    has    also 

(•8go).  edited    'Select    Poems   of   Goldsmith*    (1875); 

Roland,  rei»nd   (Italian,   Orlando),  hero  Gray    (1876);   Browning   (1887);  and  Words- 

"'  "■  one  of  the  paladins  of  Charle-  worth    (i38g>;    a    complete    edition    of    Soott 
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(la^);  Md  of  T«iny»ofi   C189S-*),  and  other  wings  we  bright  blue ;  the  tail-feathers  blue,  whh 

irorka,  and  is  the  author  of   'Satchel   Guide  to  a  greenish  lustre.    The  voice  is  noisy  and  hanh. 

Europe,'    revised    yearly   (i87»-I903);   'Shake-  In  habits  these  birds  are  ihy,  and  frequent  ioRtt 

spearQ  flic  poy'  {i8<)6)  ;  '.Life  of  Shakespeare'  depths  and  secluded  spots.    The  four  pure  white 

(1902).     He   lectured   much   upon   Shakespeare  eggs   are   frequently  deposited   in   the  holes   of 

and  literature  in  general  and  in  his  editions  of  trees   or   in   holes   in   river   banks.     The   genus 

Shakespeare  and  other  poets  he  admirably  pre-  Euryjlomui   is   nearly   similar  to   Coraciaj,  but 

served  the  balance  between  textual  and  literary  occupies  tropical  Africa.     Both  genera  inclnde 

criticism.  several  distinct  species.    Consult  Evans,  'Birds' 

'  "Ron.  rCl,  Alfred  PUBppe,  French  painter:  U9O0). 

K  Paris  10  March  1S47.  From  being  a  designer  Roller  Skate,  a  skate  patented  in  France 
of  patterns  and  decorations  of  various  sorts  he  u  early  as  iSig.  Sbce  that  time  scarcely  a 
passed  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  year  has  passed  without  the  recording  of  some 
where  be  was  much  attracted  to  the  work  of  improvement  in  wheel  skates.  Plimpton's  im- 
Jerome  and  Bonnat.  The  influence  of  both  provemenl  consisted  in  so  gearing  two  pairs  of 
these  teachers  is  traceable  in  his  pictures,  es-  wheels  that  they  would  "cramp"  when  the  foot- 
peciafly  that  of  Bonnst  in  the  duskiness  of  cofcr-  plate  was  canted  to  either  side,  and  thus  cause 
ing  which  prevails  in  bis  'Scenes  from  the  the  skate  to  move  on  a  curved  line.  Severalyears 
Flood  at  Toulouse  in  June  1877,'  a  picture  wbicta  elapsed  before  the  value  of  the  invention  was 
^uned  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  and  is  now  generally  recogniud;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
m  the  Havre  Museum.  In  sncceeding  pic-  inventor  was  busy  making  improventcnts  and  tak- 
tures  he  developed  a  (lassion  for  naturalism  of  ing  out  other  patents  and  in  1874  had  brought 
the  most  uncompromising  character,  and  in  his  the  skate  practically  to  its  present  condition. 
'Feast  of  Siloins*  (1878)  (in  the  Museum  of  Thif  device  of  'cramping*  the  wheels  secured 
Ghent),  and  (till  more  in  the  "Strike  of  flie  the  initial  success  of  roller  skating.  The  earlier 
Colliers'  (1880),  now  in  the  gallery  of  Valen-  inventions  were  crude  affairs  compared  with  the 
dennes,  and  'Labor*  (a  representation  of  ma-  modern  appliances ;  the  present  roller  skate  corn- 
sons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  at  work  on  bines  strength,  lightness,  and  ease  of  action  in 
a  building),  this  tendency  is  conspicuous.  TheK  3  marked  degree.  About  1864  the  mania  for 
are  all  tuazing  sunli^t  pictures,  as  if  executed  n^er  skating  appeared  in  England;  but 
e»  pUin-  air,  and  in  like  style  are  his  subsequent  in  1866  the  "rinking*  fever  broke  out  in  Aus- 
works  whether  portraits,  genre-groups,  land-  tratta,  and  ^read  thence  to  England  and  the 
scapes,  or  marines.  They  are  solidly  painted  Unit«l  States.  Since  that  time  the  craze  has 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air  of  reality  which  is  appeared  at  intervals  only  to  again  die  out.  The 
very  striking.  Among  his  later  works  is  a  most  recent  of  these  arose  in  1884-5  >"  the  United 
canvas  crowded  with  figures,  'The  Centennial  States,  but  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  predeces- 
Jubilce  of  the  Revolution  of  1789*  (1893).  sots.  The  most  recent  form  has  only  two  wheels, 
R<dl«,  Aleaaandro.  Italian  -violinist  and  Mt  one  behind  the  other,  and  resembling  the 
composer:  b.  Pevia  2a  April  1737;  d.  Milan  i«  skate  in  its  form  and  action. 
15  Sept.  1841-  He  was  active  for  many  ytars  Rollin,  r5-mfl,  Ambrose  Lncien,  West 
as  musical  director  at  La  Scala  theatre  and  Indian  historian :  b.  Trois  Rivieres,  Guadeloupe, 
teacher  in  the  Conservatory  in  Milan,  and  pub-  1692;  d.  Point  i  Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  1749.  He 
lished  several  quartet  and  solo  pieces  as  well  for  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  colony  in 
the  violin  as  for  the  bass  viol,  which  for  1735,  an  office  which  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
essential  purity  of  composition  and  perfection  and  devoted  himself  in  his  leisure  to  researches 
of  form  stand  preeminently  superior  to  similar  upon  the  Caribes  and  other  Indian  tribes.  His 
works  of  his  day.  works  show  remarkable  care  and  ability  and 
RoUa,  rol'^.  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  are  still  accepted  as  authoritative.  They  include: 
Phel^County;  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  S.  F.  'Histoire  des  indiens'  (1739):  'Histoire  et 
railroad;  about  48  miles  south-southeast  of  Description  des  Caraibes,  teur  Condition  avant 
Jefferson  City,  and  iio  miles  southwest  of  Saint  la  Conqoete*  (1734)  ■  'Les  Incas  du  Pirou  et  la 
Louis,  it  is  in  an  agricultural  and  iron  mining  Conqu*te  Espagnole'  (1748) ;  etc. 
region.  Its  chief  industrial  establishments  are  Rollin,  Charles,  French  historian:  b.  Paris 
suneltmg  furnaces,  foundries,  machine  shops,  30  Jan.  1661 ;  d.  there  14  Sept.  1741.  He  studied 
flour  and  grut  mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  hut  did  not  take  orders. 
Misaonn  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  a  in  1688  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the 
department  of  the  Missouri  SUte  University  College  de  France,  of  which  he  became  rector  in 
(q.v.),  organized  m  1871.  Pop.  C1890)  i,KBi  1694.  and  he  there  revived  the  study  of  Greek 
(iijoo)  1,600;  (1910)  1,791.  language;  In  i6q6  he  was  chosen  coadjutor  or 
Roller,  a  tropical  bird  of  the  genus  head  of  the  College  of  Beauvais.  Displaced  in 
Conuwu,  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Cora-  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  jansen- 
eiiAr.  These  birds  are  generally  of  small  size,  ists,  he  was  reinstated  in  1730.  His  productions 
and  frequently  exhibit  brilliant  colors  in  their  are  'Traiti  des  Etudes*  (1726-^1);  'Histoire 
plumage,  and  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to  Ancienne*  (1730  and  1738),  his  best  known 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  food  consists  partly  work ;  and  'Histoire  Romaine'  (1738-48)  to  the 
of  insects  and  partly  of  nuts  and  fruits.  The  war  against  the  Cimbri  (completed  by  Crevier 
common  roller  {Coraeias  ^tsrrula)  is  found  in  and  otners).  RoUin's  writings  are  distinguished 
Africa,  whence  it  migrates  m  summer  northward  for  puri^  and  elegance  of  style,  but  are  diffuse 
into  Ettrope.  In  size  the  roller  equals  the  com-  and  prolix,  and  his  historical  witrks  are  deficient 
ition  jay.  The  back  Is  of  a  light  brown  color,  in  critical  sagacity.  There  is  an  edition  of  his 
The  head  is  bluish-green,  as  also  are  the  neck  works  in  30  vols.  (1827),  with  notes  on  the 
■nd  lower  surfaces.    The  lesser  coverts  of  the  historical  parts  by  Guizot     His  ^Ancient  His- 
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tory'  bas  been  often  reprinted  in  English,  but  Rollins,  rfiHnz,  Fruilc  W«a^  American  pol- 
ls now  quite  out  of  date.  itician :  b.  Gincord,  N.  H.,  24  Feb.  i860.  He  was 
RoHin,  Ledni.  Sm  LSratU-RoiriK.  graduated  from  Oie  Massachusetts  Ins titulc  of 
„  ...  ,,...  ,  .  ,  .  Technology  m  i88i  and  later  attended  the  Har- 
Rolling  Mills  are  machines  employed  to  vard  Law  School.  After  a  brief  practice  of  the 
convert  masses  of  metal  into  bars  or  plates,  and  |aw.  he  became  a  banker  in  Boston.  In  i8cu 
consist  of  a  series  of  rollers  in  pairs,  variously  hg  y,^^  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  Senaie. 
arranged,  between  which  the  metal  is  passed  and  in  1^  was  elected  governor  of  that  Siata 
and  receives  successive  reductions  in  thickness  i„  ,[,is  capacity  he  served  two  years.  The  idea 
and  a  consequent  increase  m  length  or  breadth,  as  ^f  nQld  Home  Week,"  established  in  New 
the  case  may  be.  The  rollers  are  made  of  steel,  Hampshire  during  his  '  administration;  and 
and  are  mounted  on  massive  frames  capable  of  adopted  by  many  of  the  older  Stales,  originated 
withstanding  enormous  strains.  They  have  plam  ^jy,  Governor  Rollins.  He  has  published  'The 
or  grooved  surfaces  according  to  the  purposps  Ring  in  the  Cliff'  (iS??)  ;  "Break  o' Day  Tales' 
for  which  they  are  employed,  and  are  driven  by  (1895);  -The  Lady  of  the  Violets'  C'S^)  ;  'Old 
powerful  horizontal  reversing  ateam-engmes.  by  Home  Week  Speeches'  (igoo)  ;  etc. 
cog-wheel  connections  and  axle  gearing.  Of  the  t»  n-  ^  «  i  j  '  ■,■•,■  n  , 
many  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed.  ^,  R-rflmaColkfte,  located  at  Wmtcr  Park, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  manufacture  5  -  "t^blished  in  188S.  It  B  not  under  direct 
of  rails,  bridge  work  and  other  structural  shapes,  denomi national  control,  but  is  dosely  affiliated 
pipes  or  tubes,  wire,  and  plates  of  various  kinds  «"h  the  CongregalionaJists.  It  hat  a  collegiate 
suS  as  armor  plate,  boiler  plate,  etc.  (See  Pire,  and.  prenaratory  deoariment,  the  forraer_con- 
Manufacture  of.)  In  the  manufacture  of  rails,  ^""'"S.  "":  degree  o|  bachelor  of  arts.  It  is  co- 
thc  ingot  of  cast  metal  is  placed  in  the  soaking  educational,  and  the  numljer  of  women  in  attend- 
pit  and  heated  to  a  white  heat.  It  is  then  taken  ^e  usually  nearly  equals  the  nnmber  of  men. 
to  the  blooming  mill  and  passed  through  the  The  grounds  and  buildings  in  "910  were  val- 
hlooming  rolls  seven  times  and  reduced  to  a  bar  "*<>  at  aboirt  *90,ooo;  the  library  contamed 
Of  a  section  9  inches  square,  and  IS  feet  long  |??°J°'"^":  ^^^  '™"l'  "S*""'- *?!  .T' 
which  is  sul«equently  sheared  into  two  Or  three  $60,000.  The  students  numbered  a»  m  both  de- 
pieces,  according  to  the  length  of  the  desit^d  P^tments,  and  the  faculty  20. 
rail.  These  pieces  called  "blooms"  are  then  Rollo,  rSI'o,  Norwegian  conqueror  of 
heated  in  the  bloom  furnaces  from  which  they  Normandy;  d.  930.  According  to  tradition  he 
are  taken  to  the  rail  mill,  which  consists  of  a  was  named  "Walking  RolP  (Ganger  Rolf),  be- 
aeries  of  grooved  rollers  arranged  in  three  sets  cause  no  sleed  could  carry  him.  He  fought  for 
—  the  roughing  rolls,  the  intermediate  rolls,  and  several  years  in  France,  and  finally  made  peace 
the  finishing  rolls.  These  rolls  are  placed  one  in  912,  receiving  from  Charles  the  Simple  for 
beyond  the  other  and  extend  over  an  interval  of  himself  and  his  freebooling  followers  a  tract 
alwut  900  feet.  The  hot  blooms  are  passed  along  the  Seine  between  the  Eure  and  Eptc.  He 
through  them  successively.  Through  the  rough*  became  a  Christian,  was  baptiied  at  Raoen,  and 
ing  mill  the  bloom  is  passed  five  times  and  took  the  title  Duke  Robert  See  Nokmans. 
reduced  approximately  to  the  section  of  the  de-  Romagnosi,  ro-man-yfi'sS,  GiovwmJ  D»- 
sired  rail.  It  is  then  passed  through  the  inter-  menico,  Itahan  jurist  and  philosopehr:  b. 
mediate  rolls  five  times  and  brought  still  closer  galso  Maggiore,  Italy.  13  Dec.  1761;  d.  Corfu 
to  the  desired  section.  ,  It  is  now  placed  upon  a  g  j^„f  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Pavia  and 
coohng  table  for  a  period  of  time  ranging  from  established  himself  as  an  advocate  at  Trent.  He 
45  to  90  seconds,  depending  upon  the  weight  ^^^  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Parma  in 
per  pound  of  the  rail,  and  then  passed  through  jftjj  and  in  1806  went  to  Milan  to  assist  in  pre- 
the  finishing  rolls  and  brought  to  the  exact  sec-  paring  a  code  of  penal  procedure  which  was  later 
tion  required.  After  leaving  the  finishing  rolls  adopted.  A  chair  of  law  was  established  ex- 
the  rails  are  cut  up  into  lengths  of  30  or  60  feet,  prtssly  for  him  at  Milan,  but  after  the  downfall 
as  required,  then  passed  through  the  cambering  of  Napoleon  he  lost  his  position.  He  cominued 
rolls  where  they  receive  sufficient  camber  to  in-  to  lecture  until  1817  and  in  1818  was  tried  for 
sure  of  their  remaining  true  and  straight  when  treason  but  acquitted.  He  subsequently  sup- 
cooled.  Rad  rolling  mdls  have  a  capacity  of  ported  himself  by  giving  private  lessons  and  eon- 
turning  out  from  7,000  to  8,000  rails  per  day,  tinued  in  abject  poverty  until  his  death.  Among 
requiring  about  3,000  tons  of  metal,  (See  Rao. s,  his  works  are:  "La  genesi  del  dirctto  penate' 
Manufacture  of.)  In  the  manufacture  of  (1791);  <Introd«zione  alio  studio  del  diretto 
bridge  and  other  structural  shapes,  a  brief  de-  pubblko  universale'  (2  vtJs.  1805)  ;  etc.  Com- 
scription  of  the  rolling  mdls  of  the  Pencoyd  Iron  pietg  editions  of  his  works  were  published  in 
Works,  Pencoyd,  Pa.,  wiU  serve  to  indicate  ig  volumes  (1832-5)  and  in  15  voluiBeB 
their  enormous  capacity.    The  output  of  their  (1836-45). 

open-hearth  department  amounts  to  46.000  tons  t>  _  /■        o      ,-  __.    n  j        ^      .    i 

of  ingots  per  week    This  mass  of  metal  is  con-  Roma'w.     See  Greece.  Modern  Gretk  Lan- 

verted  into  finished  shapes  by  a  plant  of  five  «**^«'^  ""<'  Literature. 

mills— a  23-inch,  three-high  roll  train,  for  roll-         Romaika    (ro-mai-ka)    Dance.     See  Pyh- 

ing  shapes;  a  12-ineh,  three-high  roll  train,  for  ^Hic  Dance. 

rollingangleandTirons;  aaS-inch.two-highre-  Romalne,  ro-man',  William,  English  An- 
versing  roughing  mill;  a  36-inch,  two-high  pre-  glican  divine:  b.  Hartlepool,  England,  25  Sept 
paring  mill;  and  a  23-inch,  three-high  finishing  1714;  d.  London  26  July  1795.  He  was  educated 
mill;  each  of  which  is  driven  by  30 x 36-inch  at  Oxford,  held  several  small  curacies  prior  to 
double  reversing  engines  geared  directly  to  the  1748  when  he  went  to  London  to  hold  a  lecture- 
mills.  For  use  of  rolling  mills  in  wire-making,  ship  at  the  united  parishes  of  St.  George's, 
see  Wise,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Botolph  Une  and  St  Botolph's,  Billingsgate.   In 
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1749  be  became  attached  to  St  Dunsun'a-in^the 
West  and  the  next  year  .  became  morning 
preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  He 
was  a  follower  of  Whitefield,  an  ardent  evangel- 
ical, and  suffered  much  persecution  in  and  out 
of  the  church  for  his  views,  and  on  account  of 
the  congregations  of  the  poor  that  he  assembled. 
As  a  consequence  he  lost  his  appointments  and 
held  others  but  for  a  brief  period  until  1764, 
when  he  was  inducted  to  St.  Ann's  Blackfriars, 
and  was  elected  by  the  parishioners  to  St. 
Andrew  of  (he  Wardrobe.  This  election,  though- 
disputed,  was  confirmed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery and  he  held  the  pulpit  until  his  death.  He 
published:  'The  Life  of  Faith'  (1763);  "The 
Walk  of  Faith>  (1771);  <The  Triumph  of 
Faith'   (1794). 

Roman  and  Grcak  Gods.  The  following 
are  among  the  more  prominent  gods  in  Roman 
and  Greek  mythology : 


Ggw 

Greek 

RoDua 

Zeiu. 
Poteidoo, 

a.. 

a™ 

Aiheac. 

Heta. 

H«ti»,  ' 

a- 

H,be. 

&«;. 

2S.^";-.Vjr,a".": 

&.. 

Ceret. 
Vain, 
Venui. 

GoddcH  of  HunLing 

GoddcM  of  Wisdom 

Cup-btufer  to  lb.  Gods 

See    also    Mythology, 

Roman  Archxology.    See  Abch^magv, 
Roman  Architectnn.    See  Rouan   Eupihe, 

Roman  Art.    See  Art. 

Roman  Candle.    See  Projectiles. 

Roman  Catacombi.  The  'Catacombs  of 
Rome*  is  the  name  given  to  the  underground 
cemeteries,  in  which  were  laid  to  rest  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Eternal  City  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  The  word  itself  seems  to  be  a  hybrid 
from  the  Greek  trara  and  the  Latin  CMVt- 
bere,  and  signifies  *next  the  sepulchres."  It 
first  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  jd  cen- 
tury as  a  topographical  terra  for  a  point  of  the 
Appian  Way.  In  the  course  of  tjme  it  was 
applied  to  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 
other  cemeteries  were  forgotten,  it  became  a 
general  designation  for  all  the  early  Christian 
burial-places  at  Rome,  It  was  a  word  unknown, 
however,  to  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  who 
called  th«  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  cemeteries, 
'places  of  sleep,"  owing  to  their  faith  in 
the  Resurrection.  There  are  some  32  of  these 
larger  early  Christian  cemeteries  beyond  the 
Aurelian  wall^  bordering  the  ancient  Roman 
roads  and  encircling  the  city  of  the  living  with 
a  silent  city  of  the  dead.  The  most  imfxvtant 
are  the    Catacombs    of    Frisdlla    on   the    Via 


Salaria.  of  Calixtus  on  the  Via  A^ta,  tA 
Domitilla  on.  the  Ardcatina,  and  the  Ostrianum 
on  the  Via  NomentiUia.  In  this  Roma  Sot- 
t^ranea  there  are  some  550  miles  of  under- 
ground corridors,  honeycombing  the  soil  of  the 
deserted  Campagna,  and  running  like  streets 
in  all  directions  and  at  every  angle,  now. near 
the  surface  and  .again  descending  to  tlie  depth 
of  75  feet,  expanding  here  into  a  room  and 
there  into  a  crypt  or  chapel,  along  whose  sides 
the  faithful  were  buried  in  rows  one  above  the 
other,  like  the  shelves  of  a  shop,  or  the  bunks 
of  a  vessel.  The  corridors  average  about  three, 
feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in  heiglit,  and  were 
dug  generally  in  three  Or  four  levels,  ranging 
front  30  to  SO  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  niches,  called  loci,  or  locitli,  which 
contained  the  bodies,  were  closed  by  a  marble 
slab  or  a  series  of  tiles,  on  which  was  fre- 
quently carved  some  inscription.  To  understand 
the  origin  of  the  Catacombs,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  befcM'e  our  minds,  (j)  the  funeral  customs 
and  laws  of  Imperial  Rome;  (2)  the  early 
Christian  mode  of  burial;  and  (3)  the  nature 
of  the  soil  out  of  which  sprung  the  famous 
seven  hills,  (i)  The  ancient  Romans  had  a 
great  reverence  for  their  dead.  ReligiosmH 
locum  iiRiu  quitgtte  jma  votuntale  facit,  ditm 
MOTtuum  inferl  in  loco  sua.  Wherever  a  body 
rested  became  terra  jancia,  sacred  soil,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  pagan  pontiffs.  Hence 
burials  were  forbidden  inside  the  walls,  and 
the  ways  leading  out  of  the  city  were  lined 
from  the  first, to  the  third  milestone  with  the 
mausolea,  whose  richness  was  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Imperial  City,  as  their  ruins  are  .one  of 
the  beauties  of  modem  Rome.  The  pagan 
mausoleum  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  monu- 
ment prc^r,  the  area  or  lot  of  ground,  and  the 
underground  vault  in  which  the  a^hes  were 
placed  in  dovecot  niches,  known  as  colutubaria. 
These  burial  plots  with  their  magnificent  monu- 
ments were  owned  by  burial  societies  as  well 
as  by  families,  and  were  fully  protected  by 
the  law.  The  Christians  likewise,  either  singly 
or  collectively,  erected  their  mausolea  along 
the  highways  beyond  the  walls,  and  this  prop- 
erty, even  in  times  of  persecution,  was  safe- 
guarded by  tbe  majesty  of  Soman  law.  Hence 
it  often  happened  that  while  the  law  spilled 
the  blood,  it  spared  the  body  of  the  Christian. 
The  opinion  sometime  current  that  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  were  buried  by  stealth,  and 
that  the  pagan  authorities  were  ignorant  of 
the  eiistence  and  extent  of  the  Catacombs,  is 
altogether  unfounded.  The  Catacombs  were 
registered  under  and  recognized  by  the  law. 
They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sacrosanct  soil. 
Indeed  many  of  the  bodies  were  interred  in 
surface  cemeteries  as  to-day.  (2)  The  first 
faithful  originated  no  special  mode  of  burial. 
They  generally  followed  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived.  They  adopted 
the  Jewish  practice  of  interring,  instead  of  the 
Roman  method  of  cremating,  on  account  o£ 
their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock,  where  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid,  was  the  resting  place  too 
of  the  Christian  body.  This  was  first  wrapped 
in  a  tunic  or  winding  sheet  previously  coaUd 
with  a  preparation  of  plaster,  was  covered  with 
perfumes   and   Sowers,    and  placed  in  one  ol 
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Ihe  nicbes  cut  out  of  the  Bubterranean  ciTpt  keep  the  anniverury  feasts  of  Aeir  martyrs, 

or   along   the   corridor.     In  the  case   of   the  Similar  celebrations  were  held  t^  tite  pagans 

martyrs  or  wealthier  converts  the  bodies  were  thenisdves,  and  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 

laid  sometimes  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  M'  in  between   the    liturgy   of   these    pagan    funeral 

an  arched  grave  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  termed  feasts  and  the  language  of  the  Roman  martys- 

«reoMljitm,    and  called    buovtus   or   Iruomtu;  ology.    The  inviolability  of  the  cemeteries  was 

according  to   number   of  bodies    it   contained,  undisturbed  even  in  times  of  persecution,  save 

(3)  The  soil  of  the  Roman  Campagna  is  of  ^  Valerian    in   258,   and    Diocletian,    in   303. 

volcanic  origin,  and  consists  of  three  distinct  The  part  v'ayed   by  these  burial   societies   in 

sorts  of  tufo;  (i)  the  lithoid  tufa  or  peperino,  the  Church  Is  still  in  dispute.     De  Rossi  has 

a  hard  building  stone;   (2)  the  fine  pozialana  advanced  the  theory  that  the   Church   in  the 

sand  used  in  making  the  Ronun  cement;  (3)  3d  century  owned  its  property  as  a  burial  so- 

a  granular  tufa,  of  no  commercial  value.    How-  ciety,  as  Ecclesia  Fratrum  or  Ecdejia  CultomM 

ever   this   granular   tufa    was   readily  worked,  Verbi.    Duchesne,  however,  contends  that  even 

and  it  is  precisely  in  this  strata  that  we  find  in  period  of  persecution,  Ae  Giurch  was  recbg- 

the  Catacombs.     The  workmen  followed  these  nized  as  a  religious  society,  capable  of  holding 

veins  in  excavating,  thence  the  apparent  con-  property.     The  work  of  excavating  was  under 

fusion    of    the    courses    and    distance    of    the  the  care  of  a  distinct  class,  called  fouam  or 

depths.     It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  diggers.     Tliey  were  regarded  as  an   inferior 

Catacombs,  like  the  arenaria,  were  excavated  for  sort  of  clergy,  and  many  of  the  rode  inscrip- 

building   purposes,    but    modem    research    has  tions  were  made  by  them. 

shown  that  Aey  are  of  distinctively  Christian  The  Conslantine  Period. —  It  has  often  been 
origin,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  said  that  the  victory  of  Constantine  brought 
arenaria  either  in  mode  or  material  of  con-  the  Church  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  Cathe- 
■tmction.  dral.  The  reverse  is  literaily  true.  It  was 
Ofi£tn.— The  genesis  of  the  grave  among  precisely  in  the  era  of  peace,  that  the  Church 
tiie  faithful  at  Rome  was  something  like  this,  betook  itself  to  the  Catacombs,  and  that  they 
The  wealthier  Christians  owned  their  burial  attained  tbeir  largest  growth  and  grandeur, 
lots  along  the  public  roads  leading  out  of  the  EvenrtMie  wished  to  be  buried  close  to  the 
city.  They  had  their  monument  fronting  the  martyrs  of  Christ.  Quod  mulli  enpiwit  et  rari 
way,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  family,  accifiiitnt,  we  read  in  an  inscription  of  the  year 
Thus  for  instance  was  the  case  with  *5epul-  381,  of  cme  who  had  obtained  burial  near  the 
chrum  Flaviorum*  on  the  Ardeatine  Way.  The  sepulchre  of  the  saints.  The  crypts  of  the 
crypt  beneath  instead  of  being  fashioned  into  martyrs  were  changed  into  triumphal  halls  of 
a  columbarium,  had  the  graves  cut  out  of  the  fame.  They  were  decorated  with  the  choicest 
soil.  At  first  this  crypt  was  placed  at  the  dis-  of  marbles  from  the  wealth  of  the  Imperial 
pocal  of  the  brethren  of  the  Ecelesia  Fratruoi,  City.  New  corridors  and  entrances  were  cut, 
and  as  the  number  of  burials  -  increased,  the  the  old  ones  were  joined  together.  Metrical 
crypt  WHS  gradually  extended  under  the  entire  hymns  of  praise  were  placed  above  the  g^ves 
surface  of  the  tot.  Thus  the  Catacombs  in  the  of  the  chief  martyrs,  especially  by  Pope  Da- 
first  and  second  centuries  were  little  more  than  masus.  Lights  were  kept  burning  before  their 
the  private  burial  vaults  of  the  wealthier  Chris-  shrines,  and  thither  the  devout  of  the  city  were 
tian  converts.  These  original  centres  of  exca-  continually  Hocking  to  implore  the  intercession 
vation  have  been  recognized  in  many  cases,  of  the  saints  or  to  honor  their  memo^.  Even 
as  for  instance,  the  crypt  of  lAicina  in  Ca-  the  great  Constantine  basilicas  of  Saint  Peter 
lixtna,  the  Greek  Chapel  in  Priscilla,  and  on  the  Vatican,  Saint  Lawrence  on  the  Labi- 
the  Spelunca  magna  m  Prgetcxtatni.  At  the  Cana,  Saint  Paul  on  the  Ostian,  Saint  Agnes 
beginning  of  the  3d  century,  the  cemeteries  on  the  Nomentana,  were  but  triumphal  canopies 
passed  from  private  to  Pontifical  contnri.  erected  over  the  tombs  of  these  Christian 
About  the  year  ig^f,  Zephyrinus  appointed  the  heroes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
deacon  Calixtus  to  take  diem  in  charge,  and  the  custom  of  burying  in  the  surface  cemc- 
the  latter  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  Ihe  best  teries  began  to  prevail,  and  after  the  sack  of 
known  of  them,  which  became  the  official  bury-  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  410,  interment  in  the  Cata- 
ing  place  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  the  3'!  combs  ceased  altogether. 

century,   and  contains  the  famous  papal  crypt.  Period  of  Decline. —  In  the  succeeding  cen- 

Henceforth  the  Catacombs  were  owned  and  ad-  turiea  they  were  chieity  centres  of  devotion  and 

ministered  by  the   Church.     Each  one  of  the  terms   of  pious   pilgrimages   from   Oie    North. 

35  parishes  in  which  Ecclesiastical  Rome  was  The  itineraries  of  these  pilgrimages  from  Eng- 

divided  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  had,  roughly  land  and  Germany,  some  of  which  have  been 

speaking,     its     corresponding     cemetery.      The  preserved,  were  veritable   Ariadne-clues  in   the 

identification  of  the  tituli  and   the  cemeteries  rediscovery   of    these    buried    labyrinths.     For 

has  been  established  in  a  number  of  instances,  some  time  the  Popes  of  Rome,  notably  V^lhis 

With    the   increasing   number  of  the    faithful  (537-SSS).  John  IIL  (561-574),  and  Honorius  I. 

were  formed  burial  societies  among  the  brethren.  (625-638),  kept  the  shrines  in  a  state  of  r^air; 

which,  like  the  pagan  societies,  provided  by  die  but  after   the   ravages  wrought   in  tbe    Cata- 

payment  of  dues  for  the  benefits  of  burial  to  combs  by  llie  invading  Lombards,  Paul  I.  in 

deceased    members.     They    owned    their    own  757  and  Paschal  I.  in  8x7.  translated  the  relics 

lots,    had    their   own   houses    built    above    the  of  the  martyrs  to  churches  within  Ihe  walls, 

ground,  in  which  they  met  to  celebrate  their  Despoiled  of  the  treasures  which  had  attracted 

agape   and    funeral    feasts.     Hence   there   was  visitors,    they   rapidly    fell    into   decay.      With 

nothing  incongruous  in  the  Christians  assem-  the  exception  of  the  Catacomb  of  Saint  Valen- 

bting  at  the  Catacombs  on  stated  occasion!  to  tinian  on  the  Flaminiao,  and  Saint  Sebastian  on 
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the  Appiaa  waj),  their  vary  existence  passed  ttom  fur  &lse  tcciuera.  of  Jonah    from  th« 

outof  ttMiniiidB<rf  mm  kt  the  Middle  Ages.  whale,  are  the  ever  repeated  themes,  and  the; 

RmHstMotry  imd  Rwwrc*.— In   1587  sooie  all  correspond  to  the  liturgical  prayers  for  the 

woAmei),    encavaticv    on    the    Via    Salario.  <iyins.     The  raising  of  Lazafus  completes  the 

chanoMl    upon  a  Catacomb   corridor,  rich  in  Biblical  Cycle,  and  this  scene  is  the  gospel  for 

paintiags  and  inscriptions.  The  interest  aroused  *■"=  Requiem  Mass.     Of  this  series  Jonas  and 

by  tbU  diKovery  has  never  since  died   out,  Lai^us    are    most    frequently    depicted.      The 

Antonio  Bosio  (1576-1614).  the  Columbus  of  designs  are  evidently  symbohc.    A  man  stand- 

the  Catacombs,  devoted  his  lif«  to  thdrexplora.  "^  "J.  ^  <f"t  serves  to  recall  Noah  and  the 

tion.    His<RomaSotterttueaiisthe  Srstclassic  "■"'';  *«  story  of  Jonah  is  often  told  m  three 

on  the  Catacombs,    The  researches  made  by  ^Tt^U^t^^^ a"^  ^l\^'h  ^'  "T"" 

century  were  mainly  in  the  interMt  of  coo-  ^^^^  .^  portrayed.     In  the  s^e  spirit 

troversy.     To  the  Jesuit.  Fr.  Marchi,  l^longs  ^^  ,^5^;       ^j  ^^^^  .^  ^    i^^^^  I,     ^  j;^ 

the  glory  of  having  inaueimited,  ,n   1841,  a  standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb. 

•tnctly  saentific  study  of  these  early  monu-  PUmres  of  the  Saviour.— r^tK  is  no  like- 

ments  and  memorials,  and  the  still  greater  glory  ^^j    (,f    Christ   attempted    in    the    Catacombs, 

of  being  the   Master  o!   Giovanni  Battiata  de  He   is   represented   by   the   symbol   of   the   fish 

Rossi    fq.v.).   the  father  and  founder  of  the  and  the  hidden  cross.    The  (ish,  in  Greek,  ix«t 

•mence  of  Christian  archseolofflr.    By  his  genius  formed    the     famous    acrostic    I^wr    X/mtoi, 

and    labors   he  explored    and    excavated    the  e«»  T««  Xwnjp  (Jesus  Christ  Son  of  God  Saviourt 

*^."u?-  ?^^u^^-/^.^°"'^      n^lt^K^'  »"*1  whether  written  or  pictured  was  a  mystic 

eatabhshed  their  identity  and  «dled  rtem  1^  b^,l  ^f  ^^  Saviour.    The  transpierced  dol- 

^T^^J^J^^^^^T^'tut^T^i   1^  Phitt  in  CaUxtus  is  the   earliest Topy   of  the 

^i!^T^^V'.^^'^tJt^^^^L^^il^Z  Crucifixion.    The  disguised  cross  wli  also  of 

materials  of  a  monumental  Encycaopsdia  Ko-  f-„,,__t  ,,„    „„i  -nrZAr  hn  tKi.  c;>m  K-»r,  in 

mana,  a  storehouse  of  the  tt«aauns  of  earty  {."Xf '  Ji!^,  Zn^SI  B«.  .<^.  ^/^^  K^J! 

Christian  belief  and  behavior.  f^Ster  esteem  than  the  first  ^  of  the  Church. 

fS^- In  regard  to  the  many  paintings  ^^   '"s   sometimes   represented   thus    XJ   ^B^u 

found  in  the  CatwSmbs,  it  may  Se  said    in  ^f  ^n  anchor  i,  now  as  the  (pmima  cross  ^. 

general,    that    the    history  of    the    decline  of  at  other  tinMS  as  a  tnd<mt  T.    The  Constantine 

Claawc  ia  that  of  the  beginning  of  Christian  monogram  X  ,  so  called  from  its  use  on  the 

art.    In  fact  nearly  all  the  examples  extant  Labarum,  was  the  common  symbol  of  the  4th 

of  Roman  paintings  in  the  ad,  3d.  and  4th  century.     It    was    used    even    in    inscriptions, 

centuries  are  in  the  Catacombs.    They  show  "  »»  «fJWi»*  %   or  *n  P<Kf  X.    This  X  wa.i 

na  that  the  Church  baptised  the  art  as  weU  as  ""e   early  monogratn  01    Christ,   as   IHS    be- 

tfae    language    of    the    Grieoo-Roman    world,  came  the  later  one,  of  Jesus.    There  was  no 

While  the  themes  treated  for  the  most  part  real  representatio-   -'  •••-  -^ — ■''-■—  '="  "-- 

have   a  direct   reference  to  the  grave  and  be-  Middle  Ages.        ' 


yond,  they  still  illustrate  a  la»e  part  of  the  the  ages  of  faith,  and  not  of  the  formative 
creed  of  the  early  church^^  The  Catacomb  period  of  Christiani^.  The  first  pictures  in 
frescoes  belong  to  three  distmct  periods.  In  the  Catacombs  represent  Christ  as  young  and 
the  first  and  beginning  of  2d  century,  there  beardless,  but  in  the  5th  century  the  Byzantine 
was  properly  spuking  no  Christian  art.  The  bearded  face  with  severe  features  came  into 
methods  and  motifs  of  the  pagan  painter,  such  vogue.  The  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
as  abound  at  Ponq»eii,  vines,  garlands,  flowers,  the  Catacomb  Christ  par  excellence.  It  is  found 
fishes,  fruits,  birds,  cupids,  etc,  appear  likewise  everywhere  in  the  frescoes  of  the  2d,  3d,  and 
in  the  Catacombs.  However  even  among  these  early  4th  centuries.  The  Saviour  is  represented 
designs,  those  that  were  capable  of  symbolizing  in  the  garb  of  a  young  Roman  shepherd,  wear- 
some Christian  truth,  as  the  vine,  peacock,  dove,  ing  the  short  sleeveless  tunic,  his  ri^ht  shoul- 
and  fish,  predominate.  In  the  ad  and  3d  cen-  der_  bare,  his  feet  and  legs  sometimes  bare, 
tnries,  as  the  cemeteries  pass  from  private  to  again  covered  with  shoes  and  leggings.  In  some 
publk;  control,  a  series  of  paintings  distinctly  scenes  be  carries  one  of  the  flo^k  upon  his 
Christian  begin  to  appear.  They  are  symbolic^  shoulders,  in  others  he  jplays  the  pipe  while 
in  meaning  and  similar  in  execution.  they  listen,  in  others  still  he  \et4s  them  to 
In  the  Uiird  epoch  which  corresponds  to  the  pleasant  pastures,  but  always  and  everywhere 
time  of  peace,  the  pictures  tend  to  become  more  it  is  the  Good  Shepherd  who  seeks  and  saves. 
and  more  realistic,  until  they  are  petrified  in  the  This  picture  of  love  was  the  reply  of  the  Ro- 
5th  and  following  centuries  in  the  rigid  forms  man  Church  to  the  harsh  doctrine  of  the  Nova* 
of  Byzantine  art.  tions  in  the  3d  century. 

Tfu  BSiUcal  Cycle. —  A  remarkable  parallel  The  Saintt. —  Most  of  the  pictures  of  tne 

between  the  prayers  of  the   Roman  Breviary  martyrs  belong  to  the  4th,  sth,  6th,  and  even 

for  the  commendation  of  the  soul  in  the  hour  7th  centuries  when  their  graves  became  shrines, 

at  death   and   the   BiblKal   Cycle  of  cemeterial  and  were  richly  decorated.    They  are  Byzantine 

paintings,   was   first   pointed  out  by   Le   Blant  in  execution  and  resemble  the  mosaics  of  that 

This   correspondence  is  so  exact  as  to  leave  period.     They  are  valuable  as   witnessing  the 

little  doubt  that  these   paintings   derive    their  style  of  vestments  worn  by  ecclesiastics  of  the 

inspiration    from    the    funeral    uturgies    of    the  day.     The  Virgin  Mary  appears  most  frequently 

Church.    The  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the  flood,  in  the  Catacombs  as  the  central  figure  in  the 

of  Isaac  from  the  sacrificing  hand  of  his  father.  Adoration  of  the  MagL    These  vary  in  number 

of  Daniel   from   the   lions'   den,  of  the  three  from    two    to    six,    but    uniformly    wear    ttie 

-Jnldren  from  the  fiery  furnace^  of  Susamiab  Phrygian  cap.     The  two  most  interesting  pio 
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tiires    of    the    Madonna    are    in    Priscilla    and  the  body  of  Christ  In  a'  wicker  tfishet  arid  fait 

Ostriano.  '  The  former  is  a  ad  century  repre-  blood  in  a  cup  of  glass*  (Ep.  ch.  xxv.  ad  Rustic), 

sentation  of  the  Virgin  with  child  in  her  arms.  Another  painting  of  first  half  of  si  ceniury, 

with  a  prophet,  in  front  of  them,  pointing  to  a  discovered  by   Wilpert    (1894),  in  the  archaic 

star.    It  is  a  picture  of  much  grace  and  excel-  part  of  Priscilla,  the  Capella  Gneca,  seems  to 

lent  execution.     Its  classic  lines  do  not  appear  be    a    real    representation    of    the    Eucharistic 

again  in  Christian  art  for  more  than  a  thousand  action  of  the  'fireaking  of  the  Bread."     Seven 

years.      The   latter   is   a  4th   century   Madonna  persons,  one  of  them   a  woman,  are   seated  at 

and  child,  where  the  Y  >s  placed  on  either  side,  a  senticircutar  table,  on  which  are  two  plates 

as  though  it  were  a  painted  echo  of  the  Council  with   five  loaves  and  two  fishes.     These,  how- 

of    Ephesus.      The    divine   maternity    of    Mary  ever,   are    evidently    symbolical,   for    the   priest 

was   certainly   in-  the   mind   of   the   artist,   and  at  tlie  head  of  the  table  is  engaged  in  the  very 

the  features  of  this  painting  are  still  -preserved  act  of  breaking  the  bread,  and  before  him  sits 

in  Greek  and  Russian  images.     The  saints  are  the    Eucharistic   chalice.      This    fresco    is    in   a 

sometimes  portrayed  as  "advocates'  introducing  chapel,  and  seems  to  be  an  early  representation 

into   heaven   the   souls   of   those   whose   bodies  of  the  Eucharistic  saerifiee.    The  representations 

were  buried  near  their  shrines.    This  ministerial  of  the  other  Sacraments  are  rare  and  of  doubt- 

mediatorship    of    the    saints,    exhibited    in   the  ful  interpretation.     A  general  survey  of  these 

Catacomb    frescoes    of    the    3d    and    4th    cen-  paintings  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  early 

turies,  became  a  common  theme  of  the  apsidai  Christians  saw  nothing  in  religions  representa- 

mosaics  of  the  basilicas.  tions   hostile  to  the  Taw  of  Moses;   that  the 

The  Soul. — The   soul    is   frequently  repre-  early  Church  had  no  repugnance  to  art,  and 

sented  by  a  young  woman  standing  with  arms  that  the  art  of  the  Catacombs  is  Roman  and 

outstretched    in    an   altitude    of   prayer,    called  not  of   Oriental  origin.      Mgc.  Joseph  Wilpert 

an    orans.    In    paradise    the    soul    is    depicted  has  just  published  an  accurate  and  complete 

as  a  bird  flying  among  the  flowers  or  feasting  edition   of  the   Pictures   of  the  Roman   Cata- 

on  the  fruits  or  drinking  from  the  chalice  of  combs  wltli  German  and  Italian  texts   (Rome 

heavenly    delights.      The    celestial    banquet    is  1903). 

represented  some  six  or  seven  times  in  Saints  Sculpture.—  Christian    sculpture    barely    ex- 

Pietro  and  Marcellino  by  the  blessed  seated  at  isted  before  the  4th  century.     Catacomb  condi- 

a   semicircular   table,   feasting   upon   the  mystic  tions  were  not  favorable  to  its  growth.    A  fresco 

fish  under  the  guidance  of  Peace  and  Charity,  could   easily  be  painted   in   the  gloom  of  the 

The  judgment  of  soul  standing  before  Christ  grave,  but  carved   marbles   were  at  once  ex- 

in  the  presence  of  the  martyrs,  seems  to  be  pensive  and  required  light  and  space  for  execu- 

the  subject  of  some  obscure  frescoes.  tion.      Moreover   the    sarcophagi   in    the   pagan 

The  Sacraments. —  In  the  cemetery  of  Ca-  shops  were  often  covered  with  idolatrous  scenes. 
lixtus  are  a  series  of  So-called  Sacrament  chapels.  Some  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  Cata- 
wbere  the  decorations  are  arranged  to  set  forth  combs  with  the  pagan  images  effaced.  With  the 
a  number  of  Christian  truths.  First,  comes  era  of  peace,  however,  ilie  faithful  began  to 
the  scene. of  Moses  (Peter)  striking  the  rock,  use  sculptured  sarcophagi,  and  a  number  of 
"And  the  rock  was  Christ."  (l  Cor.  x.  4.)  them  are  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
In  the  mystic  water  of  grace  a  small  fish  is  As  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned,  they  are 
being  caught  by  the  Apostolic  fisherman.  Tcr-  of  inferior  merit,  being  executed  at  a  time 
tuUian  has  painted  the  thought  in  words.  "We  when  art  had  greatly  degenerated.  Some  of 
as  little  fish  are  born  in  the  water  after  them  are  little  less  than  carved  creeds,  con- 
cur tx*^.  Jesus  Christ."  (Tert.  de  Bapt.)  taining  on  their  facade  the  main  mysteries  of 
Then  succeeds  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  the  Christian  religion.  They  shed  much  light 
source  of  the  new  lif^  The  catechumen  stands  on  the  earlier  paintings.  The  clear  carving  of 
in  the  water,  and  the  priest  pours  the  laver  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  illumines  the  doubt- 
regeneration  on  his  brow.  Next  follows  the  ful  fresco  of  the  2d  and  3d.  In  the  sarcophagi, 
Eucharistic  action,  portrayed  hy  a  priest  stand-  it  is  Peter  striking  the  rock  and  Peter  to 
ing  beside  a  tripod  altar  containing  a  fish  and  whom  Christ  gives  the  law.  Hence  in  the 
some  bread,  while  an  orante  at  the  other  side  earlier  paintings  Moses  typified  Peter.  Daniel 
lifts  her  hands  in  prayer.  The  multiplication  among  the  lions  on  the  sarcophagi  is  evidently 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  and  the  banquet  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Hence  we  have  a  key  to 
Christ  with  his  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias  the  early  representations  of  this  scene. 
next  represent  the  Communion.  And  finally  Statuary. — ^But  few  pieces  of  statuary  have 
the  resurrection  as  a  result  of  the  Communion  been  found  in  the  Catacombs.  While  idols 
is  shown  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  were  on  all  sides,  the  faithful  seem  to  have 
deliverance  of  Jonah.  "He  that  ealeth  my  flesh  lield  aloof  from  this  branch  of  art.  However 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  lite  everlasting,  several  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day."  executed,  and  one  of  the  3d  century  preserved 
(John  vi.  55.)  There  are  two  representations  in  the  Lateran  is  a  most  beautiful  representation 
of  the  Eucharist  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  of  the  subject.  The  sitting  statue  of  Hippolytus 
crypt  of  Lucina,  the  primitive  centre  of  Ca-  of  the  first  part  of  the  3d  century  found  in  the 
lixtus,  there  are  two  frescoes  (about  150  a.d.),  cemetery  of  his  name,  is  unique  among  early 
in  which  two  large  fish  carry  on  their  hack  monuments.  It  contains  inscribed  on  the  ca- 
baskets  containing  bread  and  wine.  Here  thedra  a  list  of  his  works  and  his  compirtation  of 
Christ,  the  fish,  the       ixft^i.      hears   the  Eu-  the  Easter  Cycle. 

charistic    bread    and    wine    which    is    himself.  Gold  Glasies.—  The  gold   glasses  of  which 

Saint  Jerome  would  seem  almost  to  speak  of  many  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs,  con- 

this  scene :  "No  one  is  so  rich  as  he  who  carries  sist  of  a  design  made  of  gold  leaf,  enclosed 
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between  ftvo  pieces  of  glass,  ordinarily  at  the  departed,  with  a  short  prayer  and  some  symbol 

bottom   of  the  glass.     The   subjects   treated,  in  as  the  fish,  palm,  anchor,  or  Constantinc  mono- 

these  glasses  of  the  3d  and  ^th  centuries,  are  sram,   to  which   was  sometimes  added  the  date 

of  two  classes.     Some  of  them  are  genre  pic-  of  burial   and  age,   forms   the  ordinary  iiiscip- 

titrcs,  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  a  newly  tion.     "Gerontius,  may  you   live   in   God,"   "Lu- 

married  couple  or  a  family  group,  and  inscribed  cilia  in  pace" ;  are  character  is  tir  epitaphs.     The 

with  such  toasts  as  *DrinkI  Live!*    They  were  word  'deposition"  is  peculiar  to  Christian  epi- 

probably  gifts   for   wedding   and   family   feasts,  graphy,  implying  that  the  body  is  consigned  but 

Others  used  probably  in  the  liturgical   functions  for  a  time  to  the  soil.     The  short  prayers  and 

and  perhaps  as  Eueharistic  chalices  were  oma-  symbols  on  the  tombs  are  in  general  but  a  re- 

mented   with    the   ordinary   Catacomb   cycle   of  production   of   the    "Memento   of   the    Dead    in 

pamtmgs,    but    especially    with    the    images    of  the     Mass,*    Ipsis,    Domiiie     locum    refrigerii, 

the    Saints.    Peter    and    Paul,    Agnes    and    the  lucis,  et  pads,  «I  indulgeas    depreeamur    "Rft- 

Virgin   Mary   are  the   subjects   most   frequently  freshment,   light,   and   peace   grant  to   them    O 

represented.     Eighty  out  of  the   three  hundred  Lord.*       This     is    the     requiem     chanted     and 

published  by  Garuicci  portray  Saints  Peter  and  carved    in    the    Catacombs.      Despite    the    fact 

Paul.     The  constancy  of  the  types,  their  corre-  that    the    inscriptions    are    sepulchral,    they   yet 

spondence    with    tradition,    and    the    medallion  contain   much  matter  of   dogmatic  and  historic 

of  same  characteristics  found  in  Domililla  and  interest.    They  express  belief  in  (he  unity  and 

attributed  to  the  eai-ly  part  of  2d  century,  nidi-  trinity  of  God.  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  Ihe 

cate  that  these  are  portraits  of  the  Princes  of  Holy   Spirit,   in   the    resurrection,   and   almost 

the  Apostles.  every  article  of  the  creed   is  carved  on  some 

Mosaics.— There  are  but  few  mosaics  in  the  monument.     Especially  strong  is  the  testimony 

Catacombs,   and   most   of   these   of   the   age   of  of   the   Catacombs   to   prayers   for   and    to   the 

peace.     The  mosaic  is  the  distinctive  Christian  dead.      Both   are    sometimes    found   in   one   in- 

decoration  of  the  basilica  of  the  sth  and  6th  scription,  as  this  from  Domitilla; 
centuries,  as  the  fresco  was  of  the  Catacomb  VIBAS 

in  the  3d  and  4tli.  ,,-...  IN  PACE  ET  PETE 

Lamps. —  The  common  clay  lamp  is  the  ob-  pDQ  MonTS 

Ihey    illustrate    the  _way    the  jn-nted  with  :.  «m»Il  h^v    .„n..i„;r,„  th.  .„1T=  , 


palm,   etc.      They    illustrate    the    way 


mented  with  a  small  box,  containing  the  rolls  of 


>-..,■       r  VL       ^       ,   ■   ^      J         \-     1/       r.  iiimitea  wim  a  small  Dox,  coniainins:  tne  roils  01 

^"V^I''^l'^TAT^^X.'fJ'tZ  liYb.e'reaSaiSV^^'""'"'''"    °^   '"" 

as  well  as  the  lamp  and  the  loaf,  were  stamped  ^^%^   *^  ^°^^   °l  ^""".^    *?"    '"l"""^    '" 

with   the  sign  of  the  cro>«  in  the  4th  and  Sth  ^'^  ^d  century,  are  of  peculiar  mterest. 
centuries.    The  few  bronie  lamps  unearthed  are  ANTGFUS  6  CVI    •ABUNO?  •  €11 1  -  ICP 

of    much    more    elaborate    workmanship    and 

•ybmolism.  These   inscriptions  show  that  Greek  was  stitl 

Other     Objects.— Ring^,     seals,     and     coins  the   official   language  of  the   Church   in   the  3d 

adorned  with  the  characteristic  symbols  of  early  century.     The  monogram  Mr,  martyr,  was  the 

Christian  art,  have  been  found  frequently  in  the  official  canonisation  of  the  Catacombs. 
excavations,  as  well  as  a  number  of  mtacellane-         Damasene      Inscriptions. —  Pope      Damasuj 

ous  objects,  such  as  children's  toys,  combs,  etc  (304-385),  the  first  Christian  archaeologist,  era- 

Inseriptiotu. —  The   numerous    Catacomb   in-  bellished  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  with  a  series 

Bcriptions   are    of   the   greatest    interest    to   the  of   metrical   inscriptions,   carved  on   large   slabs 

Christian  scholar.     The  most  precions  of  them  of   marble   by   his    secretary,    Furius    Dionysius 

have  been  arranged  in  the  Lateran  Museum  by  Filocalus.     The   texts   of   40   of   these  are   pre- 

De  Rossi.     The  bulk  remains  yet  in  the  Cata-  served   in  the  ancient   itineraries,  and  many  of 

combs  and  in  the  gallery  of  Christian   inscrip-  the  original   slabs  have  been  discovered  in   the 

tions   at    the   Vatican.      They   may    be    divided  excavations  of  the  last  50  years.     The  inscrip- 

according    to    the    method    of    execotion    into  tion   of  the   papal   crypt   was   found  brokei:   m 

carved,     painted,     and    "graffiti*     inscriptions,  125  small  pieces,  which  when  joined  together, 

the  latter  being  writings  rudely  scratched  on  the  gave  the  entire  text.     Of  all  these  inscriptions, 

plaster    or    tufa ;    according    to   time,    into   the  but  a  fragment  of  the  title  at  the  tomb  or  Pope 

original    epitaphs    and    later    laudatory    inscrip-  Cornelius  remains  in   its  primitive  position,  so 

tions ;   according  to   language,    into   Greek   and  thorough    was     the    work    of    the    devastating 

Latin;  according  to  content,  into  dogmatic  and  Lombard   and    destroying   time.      The   tomb   of 

domestic.     Many  of  the  tombs  are  without  any  Damasus  himself,  so  long  sought  by  the  archae- 

inscription    whatsoever,    and    many    more    are  ologists,   was   discovered   at   the   close   of    1(303 

>  distinguished  but  by  a  rude  mark  or  some  ob-  by   Mgr.   Wilpert.     The  work  of  excavating  is 

ject  pressed   into  the  fresh   plaster.     As   a  rule  still    going   on,    but    enough    data    has    already 

the    early    epitaphs    are    the    shorter,    although  been   dug  from  the   depths  to  make   it  certain, 

brevity  is  a   distinguishing  trait  of  Catacomb  that  whoever  would  go  back  to  Christ,  must 

epigraphy,   in  marked  contrast  to  the  lengthy  pass  through  the  corridors  of  the  Catacombs, 

pagan  eulogies  of  the  time.    The  name  of  the  Here  he  will  find  the  mind  of  the  Matter  in 
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the  might  of  the  martyr,  and  the  love  of  the  To  the  Algonquin  race  bclooged  the  Abeoakk 
Saviour  in  the  liberty  of  the  slave.  Here  he  the  Montapiais,  flie  Attikameques  or  PmatoM- 
will  find  church  and  Sacrament,  right  and  BUnca,  the  Otawawas,  and  severaj  other  tnbes 
ritual  creed  and  deed.  Here  be  will  come  scattered  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  western 
upon  a  society  Catholic  in  composition  and  in  prairies.  From  the  Huron- Iroquois  source 
charity.  Christian  in  faith  and  in  hope,  sl<Xf-  sprang  two  ^eat  branches:  the  Yendats  or 
ing  the  sleep  of  peace  and  awaiting  the  rcsur-  Hurons  established  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie, 
rection  of  the  flesh  in  X,  The  scienti&c  study  Saint  Claire,  and  Simcoe,  and  the  Iroqiuis  who 
of  the  Catacombs  has  shown  that  the  Chris-  dwelt  south  of  Lake  OnUrio,  and  were  divided 
tians  were  numbered  in  Rome  by  tens  of  thou-  into  five  nations :  Mohawks,  Onondagoes,  Sen- 
sands  in  the  3d  century.  «Wc  are  of  yesterday  ekas,  Oneidas.  and  Caiyoquos.  It  would  appeM 
yet  we  fill  all  that  belongs  to  you;  we  leave  that  the  toUl  population  of  these  tribes  was 
to  you  only  your  temples.*  The  rhetoric  of  not  above  100,000  individuals. 
Tertullian  is  the  reality  of  the  Catacombs.  The  The  Recollets  were  the  first  to  devote  them- 
researches  of  De  Rossi  have  shown,  too,  that  selves  to  evangelization  among  the  Indiana, 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs  have  much  more  his-  Father  d'Olbeau  instructed  the  MontagnaJs; 
torkal  value  than  the  critical  school  of  history  Father  Le  Caron  penetrated  deeply  into  the  land 
was  formerly  inclined  to  give  them.  Further  of  the  Hurons  to  carry  them  the  Uue  faith,  while 
and  fuller  research  will  act  as  lumtnario  to  several  fathers  remained  at  Quebec  preaching 
dissipate  the  darkness  which  controversy  has  among  the  colonists  and  the  surrounding  sav- 
gathered  round  the  Catacombs.  And  when  the  ages.  During  ten  years  they  multiplied  their 
treasures  of  Roma  Sotterranea  are  all  un-  travels,  their  preachings,  opened  schools  for 
earthed,  should  all  other  witnesses  of  the  faith  Indian  children,  called  to  their  assistance  new 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  become  silent,  the  recruits,  and  among  them  Father  Viel,  who  per- 
very  stones  of  the  Catacombs  will  cry  out  to  ished  in  the  Ottawa  River,  victim  of  the  perfidy 
the  world  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Christ.  of  a  Huron.    Consult:    F,  Sagard,  'Histoire  da 

Consult:    Lowrie,  'Monumenb  of  the  Early  Canada,'    Paris   1686:  Ch.  Beaubien,   'Histoire 

Church*   (1901),  gives  in  an  appendix  the  best  du   SauIt-au-R*collet,*    Montreal    1897.    Unable 

CaUcomb  bibliography  accessible  to  the  English  to   fill   the   wants  of  the  missions   alone,   the 

reader.                     William   Temple,  D.D.,  Kecollets  called  upon  the  Jesuits   (1625),  «nd 

Formerly  ProfeMor   of   Philosophy,  Saimt  Jo-  on  their  invitation  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lale- 

s*ph's  Stminary,  Dunwoodit,  N.  Y.  mant  with  Other  missionaries  came  to  Canada. 
Their  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages 

Roman    Catholic    Church.     See    Catholic  were  not  attended  with  the  success  hoped  for. 

Church.  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 

T>            #1  .1.  u     #11.      •-  >     #1       J      m.  chants,  to  whom  the  French  king  had  cotKcded 

Romin  CithoHc  Church  In  Canadt,  The,  ^^  monopoly  of  traffic  in  these  regions,  on  the 

will  be  treated  in  this  article  under  thr«  head-  condition  of  founding  a  colony.     Louis  XIII. 

ings:      I.    The  Church  under  the  French,  from  ^nd  Richelieu  replaced  them  (16^7)  by  the  Cora- 

nie  discovery  of  Canada  until  the  conquest  by  „f  jjew  France  who  engaged  to  lead  "the 

England  (1534-1763) ;  a.  The  Church  under  the  p^i^  inhabiting  Canada  to  the  knowledge  of 

rule  of  Great  Britain,  from  1763  until  the  pres-  Cod,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic,  Apos- 

ent  day;  3.    fresent  condition.  f^y,^  ^nd  Roman  religion.*    There  was  no  time 

I.  Before  j?iij.— CathoUcisoi  was  Wanted  m  to  see  the  effects  of  these  good  intentions,  for 
Canada  t^  France,  through  whose  sailors,  Au-  ]t»i  than  two  years  later  fiiSaQ),  Quebec  and 
bert  de  liieppe  (iS^),.  VeraiHmo  (1522),  and  ^it  colony  tell  into  the  power  of  David  Kerth, 
especially  Jacques  Cartier  (1534).,  «  was  dis-  ^[,0  fought  on  the  side  of  England.  The  mis- 
covered  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cw-  gionariea  and  their  helpers  were  obliged  to 
tury.    Cartier    penetrated    the    estuary    of    the  return  to  France. 

Saint  Lawrence  (10  Aug.  1S35),  and  took  pos-  y/t^  Canada  was  returned  to  France  by 

Kssion  of  the  country   m  ^e  name  of  King  the  Treaty  of  Saint  German-en-Laye  (1633),  the 

Francis  I.    While  endowing  his  fatherland  with  Jesuit  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 

new  countries,  he  proposed  also  to  disseminate  again  to<A  up  their  missions.     Father  Lejcnne 

therem  the  Catholic  faith,  as  related  in  the  ac-  organized  religious  service  at  Quebec  and  opened 

TOUnt  of  his  travels  inserted  in  the   <H.stoire  the  college  of  that  town  (1635),  then  he  plunged 

de    la   Nouvellc    France'    by   Mare   Lescarbot,  into  the  interior  in  search  of  the  waadenng 

raris  1609.                  ~        ,  .      ,           ,  „,  t'ihes  of  Montagnaia.    Others  established  a  mis- 

From  Cartier  to  Champlain    (1543-1608)    a  sion  at  Miscou,  and  from  there  brMched  forth 

few  attempts  at  colonial  settlement  in  Acadia  into  the  peninsula  of  Gasp*,  Into  Acadia  and 

was  succeeded  by  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal  Cape  Breton.    Trois  Rivieres  and  Tadousac  oo 

(now  Annapolis,  N.  S.).     There  appeared  the  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  became  centres 

first  missionaries,   Jesuits   and   secular   priests,  of  evangelization.    Consult  <Les  J^uites  ct  La 

Oiamplain  visited  Canada  in  1603,  and  in  1608  Nouvelle  France  au  XVIIe  siecte,'  par  le  Fire 

founded  the  town  of  Quebec  and  settled  there,  de  la  Rochemontaix,  S.  J.  Paris,  1895. 

In  16IS  he  invited  Recollet  Fathers  from  France.  Meanwhile  hospital  religious  and  Ursulinea 

who  became  the  first  apostles  to  the  Indians,  and  arrived  at  (juebec  (1639),  the  first  to  direct  a 

inaugurated  those  missions   in  the  interior  of  Hotel-Dieu  endowed  by  the  Duchess  of  AiguU- 

Canada  so  famous  during  the  17th  century,  and  Ion,  niece  of  Richelieu;  the  second  at  the  head 

in  which  the  Jesuits  (1625)  and  the  Sulpicians  of  whom  was  Marie  de  rincaroation,  to  pro- 

UVJ,  soon  took  such  a  glorious  part.  vide  for  the  education  of  the  girls.    These  heroic 

.two   distinct   and   savage   races,   the   Algon-  women  were  rivals  in  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 

quins    and    the    Huron-Iroquois    inhabited    the  the  savages.     Consult:     Abb6  Casgrain,   'His- 

countnes  just  opening  up  to  missionary  leaL  toire  de  I'Hotel-Dieu  de  Quibec.*  C&ebe*^  ^9i 
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Most  Rev.  Paul  BrucWsi.  D.D..  i      Most  Rev.  Jos   Thos.  Duhamel.  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Montreal.  Archbishop  of  Ottawa. 

3      Most  Rev.  L.  N.  B^gin,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Quebec.  ^  . 

Most  R3V.  Charles  Hi^gh  Gauthier,  D.D..  j.     Most  Rev.  Denis  0'C<An6t.^t>)felC 

Archbishop  of  Kingston.  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
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Id.,'HUtoire  de  la  Venerable  Marie  de  I'Incar-  the  training  o£  future  clerks,  and  lO  vMrs  lata 

nation,'  Quebec,  1880;  "Lettrea  de  Mere  Mane  (1678).  laiil  the  ioundations  of  a  large  semixiary 

de  rincaination,'   Paris,  1681.  for    preparation    for    the    priesthood.      In    1674 

About  this  time  liie  Compariy  of  Montreal  Quebw  was  created  a  bishopric  by  Clement  X.; 
was  formed.  Its  originators  were  two  men  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  see  expended  over  all 
God,  M.  Olier,  founder  of  the  Seminary  of  North  Ajnerica  until  1789,  the  year  in  which 
Saint  Sulpice,  and  M.  de  la  Dauversiert  a  the  bishopric  of  Baltimore  was  created.  To 
IMous  laic.  Its  sol;  aim  was  the  "glory  of  God  Monsignor  Laval  are  also  due,  the  creation  of 
and  the  establishment  of  religion  in  New  France  charges  with  resident  priests,  the  incocporation 
wiiliout  cliarge  to  the  clerm'  or  to  the  people."  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  iU  union  with 
Encouraged  by  Urban  VIII.,  it  found  in  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris,  the 
Paul  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve  a  faithful  ex-  creation  of  a  chapter  of  canons;  in  one  word 
ecutor  of  its  intentions.  This  illustrious  man  a  good-  diocesan  organiEatlon.  He  came  in  con- 
landed  on  the  island  of  Montreal  which  the  flict  with  Governor  Frontenac  and  Intendant 
society  had  acquired,  18  May  164^  and  laid  tlie  Talon  to  maintain  the  right*  of  the  Church  and 
foundations  of  Villemarie,  now  Montreal.  With  to  extirpate  the  abuse  of  the  liquor  traffic 
liini  came  MUcMauce,  foundress  of  the  Hotel-  Under  bis  episcopacy  the  missionaries  coH' 
Dieu,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  Marguerite  tinued  their  work.  The  Sulpicians  saw  two 
Bourgeoys,  an  energetic  and  saintly  woman,  who  oi  their  number  fall  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
organized  the  religious  of  the  Congregation  of  Iroquois  at  Villemarie  (1663).  Shortly  after 
Our  Lady  (1653)  for  the  education  of  Canadian  Messieurs  Trouve  and  de  Salignac-Fenelon, 
girls.  In  1657,  Mr.  Olier  when  dying,  sent  to  brother  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
the  colony  the  first  four  Sulpicians:  de  Queylus,  brai,  founded  the  mission  of  Kente  (1668),  at 
Souart,  Gallinier  and  d'Atiet  Consult:  Dollier  the  point  on  Lake  Ontario  where  debouches  the 
de  Casson,  S.  5.,  ^Hiatoire  du  Montreal,*  pub-  Saint  Lawrence.  During  fourteen  years  it  was 
tished  b^  the  Historical  Society  of  Montreal,  a  centre  whence  the  true  faith  radiated  through- 
i86g;  Faitkn,  S.  S.,  'Histoire  de  la  colonic  fran-  out  all  the  surrounding  region  as  far  as  Niagara, 
{aise  en  Canada,^  Montreal,  1865;  Id.,  'Vie  de  The  following  year  (i66g)  Messieurs  Dollier 
la  Venerable  Mere  Bourgeoys' ;  'Vie  de  Mile,  de  Caasfffl  and  Brehan  de  Gallinee,  Sulpicians, 
Mance,'  Fads,  1854;  Id.,  'Vie  de  M.  OLier,  left  Villeniarie  in  the  company  of  Caralier  de  La 
founder  of  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,*  3  Salle  with  the  resolution  of  advancing  west  to 
vols.  Paris,  1873;  P.  Rousseau,  S.  S.,  'Vie  de  the  Mississippi.  Abandoned  by  tiie  discoverer 
Paul  Chomedey  dc  Maisonneuve,'  Montreal,  they  traversed  alone  the  region  of  the  Great 
1886.  Lakes,  and  returned  to  Montreal  after  one  year 

The   hour   of  martyrdom   sounded    for   the  of  exploration  and  research;  there  M.  de  Gal- 

iesuits.  After  escaping  twice  from  the  ferocious  linee  prepared  a  relation  and  made  a  map  of  die 

(obawks,    Father    Jogues    died    beneath    their  expedition.     We  should  mention  also  the  Suipi- 

blows    <t646}.      Two   years    later    (1648),   the  cian  missions  of  la  Montagne,  Gentilly,  ITIe-aux- 

flourishing  mission  among  the  Hurons  was  com-  Tourtes.    and   Lac-des-Deux-Montagnes,  all   in 

pletely  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  five  Jes-  the  environs  of  Montreal,    The  Jesuits  on  their 

uits,    Falherfl    de    Brebeuf,    Daniel,    Lalemant,  side  prosecuted  arduously  their  missions.  Father 

Gamier  and  Giabanel,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  Menard  evangelized  the  Outaouais,  Father  Al- 

massacre  of   their  neophytes.     Father   ButeUx  louei  penetrated  as  far  as  Lake  Superior  (1665), 

also  fell  a  vkrtim  to  the  IroqucHS  when  going  and  Fathers  d'Ablon  and  Marquette  planted  the 

to  the  Attikameques  (1652)1  and  Father  Bres-  cross  at  sault  Sainte  Marie.    Other  Jesuits  join- 

sani   escaped   with   difficulty  from   these  barba-  ing  the  explorers  Saint-Lusson  and  de  La  Salle, 

rians.    Consult:    Charlevoix,   'Histoire  et  De-  took  possession  of  the  banks  of  Lake  Huron; 

scription    gin^rale    de    la    Nouvelle    FranM,'  and  two  years  after  (1670)  Father  Albanel  pene- 

Fans,    1744;    'Relation   des    Jisuites,*    Quebec,  trated,  while  traveling  by  the  Saguenay,  as  far 

-"  ";  these  two  works  with  the  'Relations  in-  as  Hudson  Bay.    The  missions  to  the  Iroquois 


Mites  de  la  Nouvelle  France*  (i673-i7?9),  and  were  resumed,  but  without  great  s 
other  documents  have  been  collected  and  pub-  1669  the  sedentary  mission  of  the  Prairie  de  la 
lished  with  an  English  translation  in  the  edi-  Madeleine  was  founded  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
tion  of  Reuben  Thwaites,  Cleveland,  1897,  un-  treal.  There  expanded  the  lily  of  Canada,  that 
der  the  title:  'Travels  and  Kxplorations  of  the  Catherine  Tegakouita,  who  died  in  her  twenty- 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  New  France'  (1610-  third  year,  and  for  whom  the  III.  Council  of 
1791)  :  Parkman, 'The  French  pioneers  in  North  Baltimore  has  asked  the  process  of  canoniza- 
America.'  These  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  be-  tion.  This  mission  transferred  to  SaullSaint- 
came  the  terror  of  the  colony.  Montreal  owed  Louis,  now  Caughnawaga,  is  still  flourishing 
its  salvation  only  to  the  bravery  of  Maisonneuve  (having  over  2,000  members),  and  after  numer- 
and  to  tiie  heroic  devotion  of  young  Dollard,  ous  vicissitudes  has  again  come  into  the  hands 
who  at  the  head  of  sixteen  companions  for  sev-  of  the  Jesuits.  From  Canada  also  went  Joliet 
cral  days  faced  over  seven  hundred  Iroquois,  and  Father  Marquette  on  (heir  discovery  of  the 
and  resisted  them  to  the  death.  Mississippi  {1673).  Consult;  'R&it  dea  voy- 
The  year  i6sg  marks  the  commencement  of  ages  et  decouvertes  du  Pire  Marquette,*  New 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Canada.  Mon-  York.  1855;  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  'Father 
signor  Francis  de  Montmorency-Laval  was  Marquette,*  New  Yorit,  1902. 
named  Bishop  of  Petrea  and  Apostolic  Vicar  Recalled  to  Canada  by  Talon,  the  Recollel 
of  New  France  by  Alexander  VTl.  The  prelate  Fathers  (1670)  established  themselves  at  Que- 
had  numerous  difKcullies  with  the  govenmrs  bee  and  had  four  missions ;  Trois-Rivieres, 
d'Avangour  and  de  M^sy  (1663-1665)  over  the  I'ile  Percie  CGasp^),  Saint-John  River  and  Port 
traffic  in  brandy  which  was  causing  ruin  among  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  I682,  Mr,  Dol- 
the  Indians.    He  opened  a  small  seminary  for  lier  dc  Casaon  called  them  to  Montreal,  atid  ifl 
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1692    tbc    missions    of    Cape    Bretoo    and    of  Saint-Sulpice ;  of  Petit,  Thury,  Gaiilin,  of  tbe 

Flaisance   in   Newfoundland   were   confided   to  seminary    of    Quebec,    deserve    to    be    ranein- 

them.  be  red     by     posterity.    Mention     should     also 

Meanwhile   Monsjgnor  Laval  worn  out  with  be    made   of   Father    Rasles,    S.   J.,    missionary 

his  administration,   gave   in   his   resignation   to  to     the     Abenakis,     who     was     lulled     by     the 

Louis  XIV.  (1684}.     After  four  years'  sojourn  English.    We    will    not    recall    here    the    in- 

in  France,  he  returned  to  Quebec  (1688),  where  credible  atrocities  which  have  relegated  Law~ 

he  lived  in  profound  retirement  until  his  death  rcnce's    memory    to    the    execration    of    hu- 

in   I7(^.     The  episcc^acy  of  Monsignor  Laval  manity,  and  which  L.ongfellow  has  immortalized 

marks  one  of  the  most  prosperous  epochs  of  the  in  his  touching  poem   'Evangeline.'    Consult: 

Canadian  Church  and  of  the  colony.     Between  Richard,    'Acadia,    Missing   Links   of    a    Lost 

i66S  and  1680,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  activity  Chapter    of    American     History,'     (Montreal, 

of  Colbert  and  de  Talon,  more  colonists  came  1895) ;    Abb£    Casgrain,     'Les    Sulpiciens    eo 

to  Canada  than  in  the  preceding  half  century.    A  Acadie'    (Quebec    1897);    Id.,    'Un   pilirinage 

strict  supervision  was  exercised  in  the  choice  au  pays  d'EvanKeline'    (Quebec,  iSSg). 

of  the  young  women  sent,  as  much  as  regarded  These  painful   events  only  too  plainly   fore- 

their  physical  as  their  moral  qualities.    Several  shadowed  the  fate  awaiting  the  Canadian  col- 

whose    loose    manners    might    have   become   a  ony.    Instead  of  sending  men,  France  persisted 

cause  of  corruption  and  decadence  rather  than  in  raising  at  great  expense  useless  fortifications 

of  growth,  were  rejected.     Consult:    Gailly  de  at  Louisbourg  and  at  Quebec.    Canada  was  to 

Taurines,  'La  nation  canadienne,'  Paris,  1894;  fall  through  lack  of  foresi^t. 

Ferland,  'Cours  d'histoire  du  Canada.'  The  episcoiHcy  of  Monsignor  de  Saint-Val- 

Monsignor  de  Saint-Vallier  succeeded  Mon-  lier  lasted  until  lya^.  The  endowments  with 
signor  Laval.  The  new  bishop  founded  the  which  he  enriched  the  various  religious  estab- 
general  hospital  of  Quebec,  endowed  it  with  his  lislunents  of  the  country,  have  been  estimated 
own  contributions,  built  the  episcopal  palace,  at  £600,000.  His  successor,  Monsignor  Du- 
published  a  catechism  for  ihc  diocese,  estab-  plessis-Momay,  never  came  to  Canada.  He  gov- 
lished  ecclesiastical  conferences,  and  held  the  erned  his  diocese  by  an  administrator.  Re- 
first  synods.  In  169a,  the  English  admiral  signing  in  1773,  he  was  replaced  by  Monsignor 
Phipps,  having  attacked  Quebec  with  3a  ves-  Dosquet  who  devoted  himself  to  promoting  the 
sels,  the  prelate  in  a  pastoral  letter  exhorted  education  of  youth  and  the  religious  life  in  the 
the  Canadians  to  bravely  do  their  duty.  When  communities.  Monsignor  de  Lauberivi^re  who 
after  useless  efforts  the  enemy  had  departed,  the  succeeded  him,  died  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
bishop  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  the  his  diocese,  victim  of  his  charity  in  attending 
church  in  the  lower  town,  still  standing,  as  a  soldiers  attacked  with  scurvy  (1740)-  His  suc- 
monument  of  Heaven's  protection.  cessor    was    Monsignor    de    Ponlbriand     (1741- 

The  era  of  great  missions  passed;  neverthe-  1760),  the  last  bishop  under  the  French  regime. 

less  Cadillac  and  a  missionary  founded  the  town  He    bailt    a    cathedral,    restored   the    Ursuline 

and  colony  of  Detroit  (1700) ;  the  priests  of  the  monastery  at  Trois-Rivieres  and  the  Hotel-Dieu 

seminary  of  Quebec  became  the  apostles  of  tbe  of  Quebec,  which  had  been  destrojred  by  fire, 

Tamarois,   between   the    Illinois   and   the^  Ohio  established      ecclesiasticat      retreats,      and      by 

Rivers;  the  Jesuits  evangelized  the  Miamis,  the  his   science   and  virtue   was   the   model   of   his 

Sioux,  the  Otawawas,  the  Illinois,  and  held  their  clergy. 

ground  amid  the  Iroquois.  With  Ae  opening  Among  eminent  priests  of  this  epoch  should 
of  the  i8th  century,  commenced  the  furbus  and  be  mentioned  M.  de  Belmont,  superior  of  Saint- 
repeated  assaults  of  England  and  its  American  Sulpice  at  Montreal  (t70i>i732),  who  covered 
colonies  against  the  little  Catholic  colony,  in  the  region  with  his  liberalities  and  his  works; 
which  the  French  Government,  careless  of  the  M.  Normant  du  Faradon,  his  successor  (1732- 
foture,  became  less  and  less  interested.  The  1750),  who  with  the  Venerable  Mother  d'Yon- 
emigration  to  New  France  ceased  toward  the  ville  shares  the  glory  of  having  founded  the 
end  of  the  preceding  century.  No  more  were  admirable  charitable  institution  of  the  Grey  Sis- 
to  be  seen  the  great  convoys  setting  sail  for  ters.  Consult:  Paillon,  S.  S.,  *Vie  de  la  Ven^r- 
America  crowded  with  new  populations  full  of  able  Mere  d'Youville'  (Montreal,  1S53).  To 
faith  and  energy.  In  1713  the  French  Canadian  Saint-Sulpice  belonged  also  that  abM  Picquet  to 
population  was  18.000,  and  in  1739  scarcely  whom  the  town  of  Ogdensburg  erected  (1899)  a 
reached  42,000.  It  was  a  small  number  to  re-  monument,  as  well  as  to  its  founder.  Consult: 
rist  an  adversary  which  counted  in  1706  a6o,-  'Lettres  Mitiantes  et  eurieuses*  (Lyon  1819) ; 
000  individuals,  and  which  was  increasing  each  'Memoire  sur  la  vie  de  M.  Picquet'  by  M.  de  la 
year.  Lande,  of  the   Academy  of   Sciences,  p.  afia; 

Acadia  especially  was  weak,  having  but  two  'BioRraphie    universelle   ancienne   et    modeme* 

thousand    inhabitanls    of    French    origin.      Tile  (Pans    1823.    Vol.    XXXIV.    p.    289):    'Revu* 

first   attacks   were   directed   against  her.     After  canadienne,  Janvier  et  fevrier  187D,'   Vol.  VII. ; 

having   resisted   in    1704   and   in    1707,   she   fell  'I'abb^  Picquet,'   by  J.  Tassi. 

(1710)  into  the  power  of  the  English  colonists.  The    events    which    precipitated    the    fall   of 

and   three   years   later,   the   Treaty   of   Utrecht  Canada  are  well  known.     Quebec  taken   (1759), 

(q.v.)   (1713)  ceded  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  the   bisht^    died    at    Montreal    (1760)    without 

Hudson    Bay    to    England.     From    this    epoch  seeing  that  town  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 

to  that  of  the  violent  dispersal  of  the  Acadians  M.  Briand  undertook  the  administration  of  the 

by  Lawrence    (lySS).  the  Catholics  found  de-  region  of  Quebec;  M.  de  Montgolfier.  Sulpician, 

voted  support  in  the  Sulpicians  and  the  priests  of  that  of  Montreal.    The  Treaty  of  Paris  which 

of  the  seminary  of  Quebec  who  were  their  mis-  ceded  Canada  to  England  was  signed  10  Feb. 

sionaries.    The    names    of    Geoffroy,    Bandoin,  1763,    The  period  of  establishment  closed  for  the 

Tmavi.  de  Breslay,  Metivier,  de  la  Gondalie,  Canadian  Chnrch,  and  that  ol  conflicts  and  of 

de    Miniac,    Chauvreuse,    and    Desenctaves,   01  progress  opened. 
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J.     After  1763.—  All  the  natural  chiefs  of  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  the  Canadian  people 

the    Canadians    recrossed    the    ocean    with    the  docile   to   the   voice   of   their   clergy,    remained 

French  Bag.    A  population  of  TO.ooo  souls  was  faithful  to  the  sovereign  which  Providence  had 

abandoned  without  a  guide.    The  clergy  alone  given  them. 

remained,  invested  with  the  double  mission  to         During  these  years  the  Catholic  population 

■preserve  the  ancestral  faith  and  direct  the  peo-  had     grown:     in     i?84,     it    numbered     130,000 

pie  in  the  attainment  of  their  civil  and  political  French-Canadians ;  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 

rights.     They  understood  their  mission  and  it  being  peopled  tiy  Irish  and  Scotch  Catholics,  and 

can   be   truthfully   said   that   they   did   not   fail  the  Acadians  dispersed   in   1755,  were  grouping 

therein.  silently    and    multiplying:,    supported    by    snch 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  H  is  true,  guaranteed  apostles  as  the  abbes,  Desjardms,  Sigogne,  de 

the  Canadians  •the  free  exercise  of  their  re-  Calonne,  and  Ciquart,  Sulpician.    "To  these  con- 

ligion,*  but  with  the  addition  'so  much  as  the  feasors  of  the  faith  the  Acadian  race  owed  its 

laws   of  Great   Britain   will  permit.*     This   re-  organization;  these  were  the  true  founders  of  its 

siriction  left  a  great  latitude  in  the  interpreta-  nationality."      Consult:     <Vie     de     I'abbe    de 

tion  of  the  treaty.     In  fact  it  was  a  species  of  Calonne,'      (Trois-Rivi^res,     1892)  ;     Casgraii^ 

persecution.    The  government  of  London  thought  'Felerinage  au  pays  d 'Evangeline.' 
to  substitute  the  Anglican  hierarchy  and  religion  After   having  conrageously   combated,   Mon- 

for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  religion  and  flat-  signor  Briand  died  in  1784.    His  successor,  Mon- 

tered  itself  in  easily  overcoming  the  conscience  signor  d'Esgiis,  was  an  old  man  of  75  years.    He 

of   a   handful   of   colonials.     The   French    laws  speedily  took  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Mon- 

werc  abolished  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  ex-  signor    Franijois    Hubert,    who    became   titular 

acted  from  all  Canadians.     They  notified  the  bishop  in  1788.    Tn  a  remarkable  memoir  to  the 

priests  that  they  would  have  to  subscribe  to  it  Holy  See    (1794),  the  prelate  stales  that  his 

or  prepare  to  leave  Canada.     It  was  a  demand  diocese  contained  160,000  Catholics;  that  the  ef- 

to  abjure  and  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  forts  of  the  Anglicans  to  win  the  Canadians  to 

Roman  See.    At  the  same  time  they  prepared  a  their  religion  were  in  vain ;  that  his  diocese  is 

list   of  the  churches,   the  priests,  their  charges,  too   vast    for   him    to    administer    conveniently. 

their  revenues,  their  property,  also  one  of  the  But,  he  added  "every  plan  of  division  would  find 

religious   communities   with   their   constitutions,  insufmountable   obstacles   on   the  part  of  Great 

rights,  privileges,  and  properties.     In  addition  Britain  which  Is  occupied  on  the  other  side  in 

George  III.  encouraged  the  governors  to  found  the  means  to  establish  in  this  country  a  Protes- 

Protcstant  schools  so  that  the  Church  of  Eng-  tantelergy.e     Consult:  <Mandement3  desiveques 

land   could  be  established  in  principle  and  in  de  Quebec,*  Vol.  XI.,  p.  474. 
practice,    and    the     inhabitants    gradually    be         Monsignor    Denaut    {1797-1806),    succeeded 

brought  to  embrace  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Monsignor   Hubert.     Under  his   episcopacy   the 

their  children  educated  in  the  principles  of  that  fight  against  Anglicanism  is  summed  up  in  the 

religion.  Royal  Institution.     Thus  was  named  a  cleverly 

The   communities   of  men   were    also    con-  composed  organization  designed  to  monopoliie 

demned  to  die  out.     Recollels,  Jesuits,  and  Sul-  instruction  of  every  degree  by  concentrating  the 

picians  were  prohibited   from   recruiting  in  the  power    in    the    hands    of    the    governor.      The 

country  or  from  receiving  members  from  abroad.  Anglican  Bishop  Mountain  was  diosen  as  presi- 

They  took  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  dent   of   the    Institution,      Profiting  by   a   legal 

first,   and   as   to   the   Sulpicians,   they   were   re-  restriction   the   Catholics   prevented   its   success, 

duced  from  30  which  they  were  in  1760,  to  two  Consult:    S.    Pagnuelo,    'Etudes   historiquea    et 

septuagenarians,  whose  deaths  they  awaited  to  iegales    sur    la    liberte    religieuse    en    Canada,' 

taite  possession  of  their  effects,  when  the  French  (Montreal,  1872). 

Revolution  broke  out.    The  English  Government         From  1806  to  1825  the  episcopal  see  of  Qoe- 

then  relaxed  ils  rigorous  attitude  and  offered  bee  was  occupied  by  Monsignor  Octave  Plessis, 

the  victims  of  the  furious  revolutionists  an  hos-  a  prelate  distinguished  as  much  by  tiie  breadth 

pitality  which   does   them  honor.     The  people  of  his  intelligence  and  the  force  of  his  char- 

tfaongh  were  not  better  treated.    For  them  there  acter,  as  by  his  courtesy  in  all  pioceedings.     He 

were  no  public  positions,  no  place  in  the  eoun-  had   to   hold   his   own    against   a   powerful   oli- 

cils  of  the  colony,     A  species  of  ostracism  fol-  garchy   which   would   not   recoil    from   extreme 

lowed  them  everywhere.     In  the  midst  of  these  measures,  and  which  was  resolved  to  make  the 

painful  conjtmerions  the  Catholics  did  not  de-  Church  the  vassal  of  the  civil  power,  the  slave 

spair ;  they  sent  to  London  petition  upon  peti-  of  the   government;   in   fact  to   insensibly   lead 

tion   claiming  on  the   faith   of  the  treaties   the  Canada    to    Anglicanism    by    the    governmental 

fireservatton  of  their  religion,  their  priests,  their  channel.     The   soul   of  this  plan  was  a  certain 

anguage.  and  their  civil  rights.    At  last  in  1766,  Witzius   Ryland,   secretary   of  the  governors  of 

George    III.   consented  to  the  consecration  of  Canada  from  i^go  to  1812.     It  would  take  too 

Monsignor     Briand,     as     Bishop    of     Quebec,  long  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  struggle, 

without   recognizing  any  other  title,  however,  into  which  Sir  James  Craig  was  weak  enough 

tfian    that   of   Superintendent   of  the    Catholic  to  enter;  it  suffices  to  say  that  Monsignor  Ples- 

eult.  sis  by  his  individuality  embodied   Canadian   re- 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  arising  in  the  Anglo-  sistance  without  ever  wounding  English  senti- 

American  colonies.    The  metropolis  understood  ment;    that    he    obtained    for    himself    oflicial 

that   it   should  conciliate  the  Canadians.     The  recognition    of    his    title,    Bishop    of    Quebec 

Act  of  Quebec  (1774)  restored  the  French  civil  (1813)  ;  that  he  removed  the  pretensions  of  the 

laws,    dispensed    with    the    test-oath,    and    rec-  government   to   nominate   rectors;   that   he   \ 


ognixed  their  civil  and  political  rights.  Dor-  sured  the  independence  of  the  Church  against 
ing  the  war  which  followed  and  wnich  termi-  the  State;  and  that  he  inspired  his  adversaries 
nated  with  the  death  of  Montgomery    (177s)    even,  with  respect  and  admiration  for  his  great 
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th.tacter.  Faithful  besides  to  the  Crown  of  deeds  accomplished  which  interest  the  Cbtirch. 
England,  his  was  the  act  of  a  loyal  subject  in  The  seats  of  education  had  multiplied:  the  col- 
calling  to  arms  his  diocesans,  on  ihe  occasion  lege  of  Montreal  (1767)  founded  by  M.  Curat- 
of  the  invasion  of  the  United  Stales  in  i8l3.  teau,  priest  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  then  (1806- 
Well  and  justly  could  Lord  Bathurst  reply  to  28)  so  prosperous  under  the  direction  of  M. 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Quebec,  J.  Mountain,  Roques ;  (he  colleges  of  Saint- Hyacinthe  (jSoq), 
who  protested  against  the  favors  accorded  Mon-  of  Saint e-Therese  (1825),  of  I'Assomption 
signor  Plessis  by  the  London  Government.  'It  {1832),  of  Sainte-Anne  de  la  Poeati^re  (iSag). 
is  not  when  Canadians  are  fighting  for  £ng-  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  formation 
land  that  such  questions  should  be  agitated. »  of  the  Societe  d'education  of  Quebec,  to  pro- 
Consult:  Pagnuelo,  'Etudes  sur  la  liberie  re-  mote  primary  instruction,  and  the  acceptance  of 
ligieuse  en  Canada,'  c.  IX.-XI.,  p.  86-izo;  'Le  the  Factory  Law  (1824),  so  favorable  towards 
Correspondant,'  April,  1877;  'La  France  Cana-  the  same  end.  To  this  same  period  belongs 
dienne,'  by  J.  Guerard;  Gameau,  'Histoire  du  the  acknowledgment  of  the  properties  of  the 
Canada,'  t.  ill.  1,  XIII.  c  11.  and  i.  XIV.  c.  L;  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  at  Montreal  by  the 
'Mandements  des  eveques  de  Quebec.*  t.  IIL;  government  of  Queen  Victoria  (1839).  Tliis 
'Conversation  entre  Sir  J.  Craig  et  Mgr.  Fles-  act  of  justice  allowed  this  venerable  inscitu- 
sis,'  p.  59;  'Memoire  au  gouverneur,'  p.  79;  tion  to  follow  the  course  of  its  charities  and  to 
French  'Biographical  notice  of  J.  0.  Plessis,  cover  the  Montreal  region  with  its  intelligent 
Bishop  of  Quebec'   (Quebec,  1864);  L.  O.  Da-  liberalities. 

vid.  'Biographies  et  portraits,'   (Montreal,  1876,  To    Monsignor    Panel     who    had    replaced 

p.  80)  ;  Bedard,   'Histoire  de  Cinquante  ans,'  Monsignor      Plessis      (1825-1832),      succeeded 

(1791-1841),  (Quebec,  1869,  c.  IV.  et  V.).  Monsignor  Signay.    His  episcopal'  was  marked 

Monsignor  Plessis  understood  the  necessity  by  many  misfortunes:  cholera  (1834),  civil  war 

for  dividing  his  vast  diocese.     Already  in   1817  (1837-8),   two   fires   in   Quebec    (1845)1   tvphus 

New  Scotland  was  detached  with  Monsignor  £.  brought  by  the  Irish  driven  from  their  country 

Burke   as   Apostolic- Vicar.     This   did   not   suf-  (1847).    The  15  years  which  followed  1840  were 

fice.    Soon  the  Apostolic-Vi carafes  were  created  more  fruitful  for  the  Canadian  Church.     Five 

of  Upper  Canada  with  Monsignor  MacDonell  aa  communities  of  men,  and  15  of  women  dedicated 

titular ;   of   New    Brunswick   and    Prince    £d-  to  the  ministry,  to  teaching,  or  to  charity,  came 

ward's    Island,    with    Monsignor    MacEachern;  from  France  to  settle  in  Canada.    The  Oblate 

of  the  Northwest  with  Monsignor  Provencher;  Fathers  of  the  Immaculate   Mary    (1841),  the 

of    the    district    of    Montreal    with    Monsignor  Jesuits   (1842),  the  clerks  of  Saint-Viateur,  the 

Lartigue,    Sulpician    (1820).      These    divisions  Congregation  of  Sainte-Croix   (1847),  and  the 

were  completed  after  the  death  of  Monsignor  Brothers  of  the  Cliristian  Schools  answered  to 

Plessis,  by  the  creation  of  the  sees  of  Kings-  the  call  of  Monsignor  Ignace  Bourget,  Bishop 

ton  (1826) ;  Charlottetown  (1829)  ;  and  of  Mon-  of  Montreal  (1S40-79).    Then  were  founded  the 

trcal  (1836).  Sisters    of    Providence    (1843),    of    the    Holy 

In  the  course  of  years  the  number  of  French-  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (1843),  of  Mercy 
Canadians  kept  on  iticreasing.  In  1831  it  at-  (1848),  of  Saint  Anne  (1849).  At  the  same 
tained  380,000.  In  less  than  50  years,  it  had  time  the  episcopal  sees  were  multiplied:  To- 
increased  by  nearly  380,000  souls.  This  pro-  ronCO  with  Monsignor  de  Charbonnel,  S.  S. 
gress  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reassure  the  intol-  (1842)  ;  Saint  John,  N.  B.  (1S42).  Quebec  ele- 
erant  and  exclusive  set  which  existed  on  the  vated  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric  received 
side  of  the  Anglo- Protestants.  Already,  about  as  suffragan  sees  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  To- 
183a,  they  had  tried  to  abolish  the  constitu-  ronto.  The  same  year  (1844)  the  bishopric  of 
tion  of  1791,  which  assured  an  independent  ex-  Arichat,  N.  S.,  transferred  to  Antigonish  since 
istence  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  wished  1886,  was  created :  in  1847  the  see  of  Bjlown 
to  unite  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  tlie  or  Ottawa  and  of  Saint  John,  Newfoundland, 
scarcely  veiled  object  of  outnumbering  the  United  in  council  at  Quebec  (1851),  the  bishops 
French  Catholic  population.  This  plan  had  decide  on  the  foundation  of  Laval  University 
failed,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  Bishop  Plessis  and  ask  the  Holy  See  to  establish  the  sees  of 
and  his  clergy,  who  rallying  the  forces  of  the  Trois  RiviJres  and  Saint  Hyacinthc  (1853). 
country,  victoriously  opposed  Protestantism.  Let  us  mention  also  the  foundation  of  socieljel 
Unfortunately,  after  the  death  of  the  bishop,  for  colonization,  tor  temperance,  of  Saint-Vin- 
several  influential  members  of  the  legislative  cent  d«  Paul,  and  of  an  educational  system  for 
body  deserting  the  sure  ground  of  legal  resist-  separate  schools  for  Catholics, 
ance,  slipped  upon  the  slope  of  revolution,  fan-  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  population  had  in- 
ned  the  spirit  of  revolt  by  their  indignant  phil-  creased  considerably.  In  the  Province  of  Que- 
lipics,  and  provoked  the  troubles  of  1837-8,  bee  it  more  than  doubled  in  30  years;  in  1831  it 
when  several  hundred  countrymen  led  astray  by  counted  42SfOOO.  '■>  1861,  042,800  souls ;  in  On- 
their  representatives,  flew  to  arms.  Neverthe-  tario  it  attained  z6o,000.  This  development  de- 
less.  let  us  saj^  that  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  manded  the  multiplication  of  primary  schools. 
clergy  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the  mass  This  was  the  work  of  J.  B,  Meilleur,  of  whom  it 
of  the  population  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  can  be  said,  'he  undertook  the  direction  of 
result  of  this  insurrectional  movement  was  the  Public  Instruction  from  its  cradle:  that  he 
union  of  the  two  Canadas.  The  Act  of  Union  had  to  create  everything  even  to  the  love  of  in- 
was  passed  by  the  Britannic  Parliament  23  July  struction  among  the  people. »  Consult :  J.  B. 
1840.  Meiileiir,    'Memorial    sur    I'education    au    Bas- 

Before  this  act  of  despotism   (consult  Tur-  Canada,'  Quebec,   1876.    The  Catholic  colleges 

cotte,  'Le  Canada  sous  I'Union,'  p.  60),  which  were    opened    of  Joliette    (1846),    of    Rigaud 

marks    an    important    date    in    the    history    of  (1850),    of    Saint-Lawrence    (i847)>    of    Saint 

Canada,  several  works  had  been  created,  several  Mary    of    Monnoir   and    Levis    (1853).     That 
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same  year  (1853),  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  nn-  Ottawa,  which  received  as  suffragan  the  episco 

donocic  the  heavy  but  glorious  task  to  build  pal  see  of  Pembroke   (1898).     To  crown  this 

Laval  University  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  flourishing  hierarchy,  Leo  XIIL  honored  with 

presence  of  Lord  Elgin,  14  September  1853,  and  the    cardinal    purple    Monsignor    Tascherean, 

which   since  has   rendered   such  immense  ser-  Archbishop  of  Quebec  (1886),    To  conclude  the 

vices  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  to  the  country,  study  of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 

Consult;    C.    Rov,    'L'Universite   Laval    et   les  mention  must  be  made  of  three  particular  points. 

fetes  du  Ctnquan  ten  aire,'   Quebec,  1903.  **■     The  Awakening  of  the  Acadian  Race,  which 

White  these  works  were  being  accomplished  had   expanded   imperceptibly. —  From  the  25,000 

in  the  East,  the  West  was  opening  to  evangeliia-  that  they  were  in  I81S,  the  Acadiana  increased  to 

tion.     With    Monsignor    Provcncher,    the    first  the  number  of  Sofloo  (1864),  and  125,000  (1899). 

apostles  of  these  districts  had  penetrated  along  To. Father  Lefebvre,  a  Canadian  priest,  is  due 

the  Red  River.    Wishing  to  ensure  the  future  the  merit  of  having  amalgamated  them  and,  in 

of  these  missions,  the  Bishop  of  Saint-Boniface  founding  the  college  of  Memramcook,   N.   B^ 

called  to  his  assistance  the  Oblate  Fathers  and  of  having  contributed  powerfully  to  render  them 

even  chose  from  them  Father  Tache  as  coadju-  a  force  for  Catholicism  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 

tor.      Monsignor   Provencher   died   in   1853  and  ioces.    To-day  the  Catholics  of  French  origin  in 

was  succeeded  by  Mgr.  Tache.    He  had  to  ex-  that  _  region   amount  to    155,000.     Consult:    P. 

pcnd  his  intelligence  and  his  strength  during  40  Poirier,   "Le   Pere  Lefebvre  et  I'Acadie,*   Mon- 

years    (1853-94).     It   does    not    enter   into    the  treal,   1898.      b.     The   SchoolB   of   New   Bnms- 

limiled  scope  of  this  essay  to  recount  the  works  wick  and  of  Manitoba.—  In  1867  when  the  Cana- 

of  the  Oblalcs  in  the  Far  West;  although  they  dian  Confederation  was  founded,  the  educational 

constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  system  of. New  Brunswick  allowed  the  Catho< 

of  the  Catholic  missions.    The  apostolic- vicar-  lies  of_  that  province  to  have  separate  schools, 

ates  and  the  episcopal  sees  embrace  in  their  ju-  This  right  was  refused  them  in  1871,  the  aim 

risdiction   every   point   in   these   distant   regions  being  to  ccKnpel  them  to  send  their  children  ta 

which  came  under  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  these  the  public  schools,  that  is  to  say,   Protestant 

misionarics.  schools.    An  organized  resistance  spread  every-^ 

Consult:    G.     Dug;as,     'Monsigneur     Pro-  where  and   to   avoid  a   sanguinary  conflict,  a 

vencher     et      les      Missions      de      la      Riviere-  compromise  was  effected.     The  unjusl  law  was 

Rouge,'  Montreal  1889;  Piolet,  S.  J.,  "Les  mis-  not    abrogated    but   the    concessions    were    of 

siong  Catholiques  frangaises,'   Paris  1902;  Mon-  such    a    nature    that    peace    was    re-established 

signer  Tache,  'Vingt  annees  de  missions  dans  (1874). 

le  Nord-Ouest  de  I'Amerique,'  Montreal,  1869;  Aji  injustice  of  the  same  kind  wronged  the 
Don  Benott,  'Vie  de  Monsigneur  Tache,'  Saint  Manitoban  Catholics  in  1890.  Despite  the  vigor- 
Boniface,  1904;  Pere  Jonquet,  O.  M.  L,  <Vie  ous  fight  led  by  Monsignor  Langevin,  successor 
de  Monsigneur  Grandin,'  Montreal,  I904;  R.  to  Monsignor  Tache  in  the  see  of  Samt  Boniface, 
Cooke,  O.  M.  I.,  'Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mon-  the  iniquity  was  not  amended,  but  a  compromise 
signer  de  Mazenod,*   London,  1879.  was  arranged  between  the  I^urier  Government 

The  years  which  followed  i860  were  full  of  and  the  Holy  See,  which  for  want  of  a  better, 

solicitude   for  the  Catliolic  clergy.     The   Coun-  softened   without   destroying   the   disastrous   ef- 

ctls  of  Quebec  show  us  the  bishops  preoccupied  fects  of  tlie  law.     This  question  which  so  im- 

vith  the  progress  of  impiety,  with  evil  books,  passioned  the  minds  in  1*96  gave  rise  to  the 


with  the  weakening  of  the  faith,  and  painfully  creation  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  to  Canada, 

affected  by  the  events  which  led  to  the  invasion  a  post  first  occi^ied  by  the  present  Secretary  oi 

of  the  Pontifical  domains  by  the  armies  of  Vic-  State  to  Pius  X.,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  and 

tor  Emmanuel,    The  Canadians  flew  to  arms  and  now,  by  Monsignor  Donato  Sbaretti,  ex-arch- 

scveral    detachments   of    zouaves   offered   their  bishop  of  Havana,   who  succeeded    (1902)    ta 

services  to  Pope  Pius  IX.  (1868).  Mgr.  Diomede  Falconio,  presently  apostolic  del- 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  had  developed  in  the  egate  to  the  United  States,     e.     The  foundatiotl 

course  of  years.     In  1852,  Halifax  was  created  of  Laval   University  at  Montreal. —  For  a  long 

an     archbishopric     with     Charlotte  town.     Saint  time  Montreal  was  in  want  of  a  Catholic  univer- 

John,    N.    B.,   Arichat,    N.    S.,   and   soon    after  sity.     Monsignor  Bourget  applied  to  the  Propa- 

Chatham,  N.  B.  (i86a),  as  sufTragan  sees.  The  ganda.    Not  to  injure  the  rights  of  Quebec,  a 

year  1871  marked  the  creation  of  the  ecclesias-  branch  in  Montreal  was  granted  by  the  ponttr 

tical   province   of    Saint    Boniface    (Manitoba),  lical    bull    Intfr    varias    soltieitudinet     (1876). 

with  the  bishopric  of  Saint  Albert  (1871),  and  The  powers  and  the  autonomy  of  this  branch 

the  apostolic-vicarates  of  Athabasca-Mackenzie  were  signally  increased  by  Leo.  XIIL   (1889). 

-ind  of  Saskatchewan  for  suffragans.    In  the  pre-  In  need  of  the  necessary  buildings,  the  liberahtf 

"eding  year  (1870)  Upper  Canada  was  created  of  the   Seminary  of    Saint    Sulpice,    governed 

an  ecclesiastical  province  with  Toronto  for  arch-  then  by  M.  Colin,  filled  this  void.     Laval  Uni- 

hishopric     and     KiuRston     and     Hamilton     for  vcrsity  at  Montreal  now  has  spacious  premises 

suffragans.     Since  then   Kingston   has  become  and  numerous  professorships. 

an   archiepiscopal   see   (1878)    with    two   snffra-  3.    Present     CoHdih'oB.— (a)      Ecclesiastical 

gans:  Peterboro  (1882)  and  Alexandria  (1890).  provinces.— The    total    Catholic    population    in 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  Sherbrooke  (1874),  Canada  is  estimated  at  2,230,008  by  the  census 

Chicoutiml     (tSW.     Nicoiet     (r885)     became  of    1901.     Since   then    it   has    increased    about 

bishoprics.     In   1886,   Montreal   was  created   an  lOO.Ooo   through    immigration.      With    tjwooo 

archbishopric    nnder    Monsignor    Fabre.    with  Catholics,  the  province  of  Quebec  alone  com- 

Saint  Hyacinthe  and  Sherbrook  as  suffragans,  prises  three-fifths  of  the  faithful  followers  o( 

—    which    have    since   been    added    Valleyfield  Rome  in  Canada,    Nearly  900D00  are  scattered 

a^^    ,„j    T^t;-„    (1904),     The  same  year  throughout   the  other  provinces.     Everywhere. 

.-  -^i-.,=.t-.=i  „, 1  =^cept  in  Ontario,  in  Manitoba  and  in  British 
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Columbia,  Catholicistn  exceeds  in  tli«  number 
of  its  adherents  any  of  the  separate  Protestant 
sects.  It  embraces  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Dominion,  which  is  5>37i>3i5- 
From  i8go  to  1900  the  Catholics  increased  bj 
over  250,ocx)  souls.  This  gain  nas  eSected 
despite  a  ver^  pronounced  emigration  movement 
of  French  Canadians  to  the  Northeast  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  gives  at  a 
glance  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada : 
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(b)  Religious  Communities. — There  arc  to- 
day in  Canada  more  than  ao  communities  ol 
men,  eight  of  Brothers,  and  Ga  of  religious. 
They  devote  themselves  to  various  forms  of 
charity,  of  teaching,  to  parochial  ministry  or  to 
preaching.  They  include  Sulpicians,  Jesuits,  the 
Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  the  Immaculate,  the 
clerks  of  Saint  Viator,  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, Redemptorists,  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  the  Comply  of  Mary,  Eudistes,  Basil- 
ians,  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  several  others. 
The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  to  the 
number  of  Goo,  have  36  establishments,  and  b- 
struct  30,000  pupils.  The  Sisters  are  to  be  found 
in  every  kind  of  devoted  work:  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, industrial  schools,  alms-houses,  refuges, 
orphanages,  in  one  word  all  the  miseries  that 
the  crowded  cities  multiply  find  succor  from 
them.  Mention  will  be  made  only  of  the  orden 
founded  in  Canada: 
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of  the  Precious  Bl'ood' 

On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  bishops  of  Hie 
province  send  a  list  of  three  names  to  Rome 
and  the  Pope  chooses  and  names  a  successor. 
The  bishop-designate  cannot  be  consecrated  be- 
fore receiving  his  bull  from  the  Holy  See.  He 
enters  immediately  on  his  functions  without 
having  to  fulfill  any  civil  formality,  and  the 
diocesans  render  their  homage  and  obedience  as 
to  his  predecessor.  The  State  recognizes  in  him 
the  rights  of  a  civil  corporation.  He  enjoys 
besides,  the  greatest  liberty  while  regarding 
canonical  rules,  in  nominating  vicars,  creating 
i^arishes,  erecting  churches  and  parsonages. 
Each  vicar  keeps  a  registry  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths.  In  French-Canada  the  vic^r  has  the 
right  of  tithes  for  his  maintenance.  This  tithe 
in  spite  of  its  name  is  but  a  twenty-sixth  part; 
it  is  raised  on  grain  alotie,  and  the  tendency  is 
nwre  and  more  to  pay  it  in  money.  No  vicar  is 
■able. 


(c)  Universities  and  Seminaries. —  There  are 
three  Catholic,  universities  in  Canada :  Laval 
in  Quebec,  Laval  in  Montreal,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  founded  by  Uonsignor 
Guigues.  The  first  two  comprise  all  fac- 
ulties except  sciences.  Medicine,  law,  and 
letters  have  well  endowed  chairs.  Theology 
has  distinctive  faculties  in  the  great  seminaries 
of  Quebec  and  of  Montreal,  the  last  opened  by 
the  Sulpicians  in  1840.  The  University  of  Ot- 
tawa has  only  the  faculties  of  theology  and  arts. 
Secondary  education  is  disseminated  by  17  col- 
leges in  file  province  of  Quebec,  all  affiliMed  to 
Laval  University  which  alone  confers  university 
degrees.  Young  men  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood prepare  by  two  years  of  philosophy  and 
four  of  theology.  This  preparation  begins  in  a 
great  seminary;  that  of  Montreal  has  nearly 
300  aspirants  for  the  priesthood,  that  of  Quebec 
over  100.  There  is  besides,  one  at  Halifax; 
and  each  religious  community  of  men  is  en 
dowed  with  an  academy  where  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Palrology, 
Canon  Law,  Church  History  and  the  pastorate 
are  taught.  Those  young  priests  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  intelligence  are  sent  by 
their  bishops  to  Rome  to  the  Canadian  College, 
founded  by  the  Sulpicians  in  iSSS,  where  they 
follow  courses  given  by  learned  professors  of 
the    Roman   universities  and    return   with  the 
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degrees  of  Doctors  in  Philosophy,  in  Divinity,  tlien    under    his    nephew,    Perpetual    Tribuna 

or  in  Canon  Law.     Consult  i    Castell  Hopkins,  and  Perpetual  Prince  of  the  Senate,  Oclavius, 

'Canada:    an    Encyclopedia    of   the    Country,'  that  Roman  buildings,  properly  so  called,  be- 

Voi  V.  (Toronto,  i8g8).  cause  constructed  in  accorduice  with  the  centTal 

French-Canadian  Catholics  believe  that  they  authority  on  the  Tiber,  appeared  in  the  different 

have  been  called  by  Providence  to  personate  on  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world.   It  was  in  54 

American    soil    the    role    that   France    person-  b.c.   that  L.  j£milius  Faulus  began  his  great 

ated  in  the  Old  World.    They  look  upon  them-  basilica  at  the  northeast  of  the  Roman  Forum 

selves  as  destined  to  fill  a  mission,  and  that  and  intended  as  a  second  forum — an  enlarge- 

mission  the  one  that  France  has  filled  in  Eu-  ment  of  the  public  space  for  the  meeting  of 

rope;  to  carry  high  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  citizens.    Julius  (murdered  in  44  b.c.)  began  his 

Church,   and    among    races    more    inclined    to  basilica,  which  was  finished  by  Augustus,  who 

positivism,    maintain    and    propagate    the    in-  also    cleared    away   older    buildings    and   built 

stincC  of  disinterested  devotion,  and  the  wor-  and    adorned    a    new    forum    north    of    the 

ship   of  the   ideal.    Consult:    Casgrain,    'His-  Forum  Romanum.     The  Forum  of  Augustus, 

loire   de   Ta  Venerable   de  ITncamation,*   L   L  with  a  triumphal  arch,  was  more  splendid  than 

p.  95;   Gailly   de  Taurines,   <La  nation   Cana-  anything    that    had    been    seen    in    Rome.    It 

dienne,*  ch.  XXV.,  p.  a&Mgi;  Massom,    'Le  contained  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Mars  the 

Canada    francais    et    la    Providence'    (Quebec,  Avenger    (Mars  Ultor),  and  was  enclosed  by 

'875};     P-     Ragey,     "Une    nouveUe     France'  a   lofty   wall   o£  solid    cut   stone   masonry  to 

(Pans,  1902).                 A  FouRMBT  P.S.S.  shut  o6f  the  humble  dwellings  to  the  north  and 

Proftssor  m>  Montreal  Colltgt.  east  from  the  stately  architectural  group.    The 

Rouui Catholic  Eductioti.  SeeEoucMiON,  '"""Sf'JV^P*".  ^IV?  '*'»"  Iwsilica  than 

RnuiH  riTHniir  '^V  "'at  bad  existed  before,  was  built  far  to 

oil     ^  li  ■.     »_      .     «         »i.       u„  tl^e  "°^th  Of  *«  Capitol,  in  what  was  then  the 

r."*TS.  <^*»"«    Bin«Mli«tion,    the    abo-  Campus  Martins. 

littoo  of  those  civil  and  e^lesiastic^  "|traints  p^om   that  time  on  the  emperors  and  the 

to  whichtheRoMm  Catholics  of  Great  Bntimj,  Senate  vied  with  each  otl.er  in  the  extent  and 

^.e''!jSl^'''^w'^'*•,Vn'"'**^H!!=^^-  niagniRcence  of  their  buildings  in  the  imperial 

UKAMCtPATKlN.  t^TROLIC.  pj^j,  ^f  ^^^,5^^  j^^^g      ^^^  ^^^  ^,1  ^^  (^3(^3^^^ 

Konun  Bmpire,  Architectore  of  tiie.  The  or  post  and  beam  construction,  and  always 
ancient  buildings  of  the  city  of  Rome  had  lit- '  flat-roofed,  always  depending  upon  their  colon- 
tie  influence  over  the  wealthy  nobles,  the  pro^  nades  for  their  chief  architectural  effect  The 
vincial  governors,  the  newly  enriched  generals  other  class  of  buildings  was  of  a  nature  never 
of  the  later  repuuic.  The  old  Etruscan  system  before  seen  in  the  world,  and  of  unexplained 
of  building,  with  much  painted  terra-cotta  and  origin. 

with  rude  sculpture  of  a  type  which  must  have  It    is   very   probable   that    the   Alexandrian 

teemed  to  them  very  provincial  and  very  archaic,  Greeks,  that  is  to  say,  the  Greek  builders^  under 

too,  when  contrasted  with  the  works  of  Greek  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially  in 

civilization,  could   all  be   disregarded  by  men  the  wealthy  s^^ort  city  named  after  him  on 

who  had  learned  in  the  school  of  that  civiliza-  the   shore  of  Egypt,  invented   this  system   of 

ti<Mi  what  the  elegance,  the  finish  and  the  per-  buildings,  or  rather  developed  it  from  the  earlier 

feet  technique  of  Hellenic  artists   could  pro-  practice  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  esp«:ially  the 
duee.                                                                         ■  Persians  of  the  later  kingdom.     This  system 

Yet  this  inflnence  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  of   building  was    dejierident   npon   vaulting   in 

view  of  the  fact  that  all  trace  is  lost  of  the  solid  shells,  either  bricks  or  small  stones  being 

republican    buildings    of    Rome    except    some  employed  with  what  is  called  the  'bath  of  mor- 

masses  of  the  old  Servian  wall,  the  substructure  tar,>  that  is  to  say,  with  mortar  used  in  a  semi- 

of  the  tabularium  and  the  like,  which  have  kept  liquid  condition  and  m  great  abundance.     The 

their  places  by  sheer  inertia  and  on  account  of  result    of   this    system   of   masonry   is   a   solid, 

their  immovable  mass.    The  business  of  every  uniform,  homogeneous  shell,  whether  in  walls 

Roman  invader   of  the  Eastern  lands  was  to  or  in  the  Vaulted  roof.     It  was  taken  over  by 

bring  away  as  much  artistical  plunder  as  prac-  the  Roman  builders  at  an  early  period  of  fitc 

ticaMe,  and  oH  his  return  home  to  build  great  rebuilding  of  the   imperial   city,   and   yet   it   is 

pnblic  monuments  In  the  Imperial  City  itself  as  not    ascertained    at    what    period    the    earliest 


nearly  in  the  Greek  taste'  as  he  could.  This  monuments  of  this  style  appeared  in  the  city  of 
again  Is  an  inference,  b(tt  is  irresistible  in  view  Rome.  It  has  been  noted  that  Vitruvius,  writ- ' 
of  the  abundant  remains  which  we  have  of  the  ing  under  the  government  of  Octavius  Au^s- 
period  from  T50  to  50  B.C.,  and  of  what  is  said  tus,  never  alludes  to  it.  To  him,  the  only  writer 
abottt  the  period  by  its  own  writers.  We  have  on  building  of  the  time  _whose  works  have 
less  power  of  judging  of  the  buildings  botit  in  come  down  to  us,  building  is  as  simple  a  matter 
the  provinces  under  Roman  direction  at  this  as  it  was  to  a  Greek ;  he  seems  to  have  under- 
early  period.  Probably  those  buildings  were  stood  only  walls  of  brick  or  stone  and  roofs 
not  nomerous  nor  often '  important.  It  was  of  timber.  It  is  not  possible  to  assert  that 
not  until  the  civil  wars  had  been  closed  and  any  buildings  of  the  character  described  above 
the  peacefnl  administration  of  the  empire  was  earlier  than  the  Pantheon  exist  in  Rome  or  in 
assured,   first   imder   the  Dictator  Julius,   and  Italy,  and  the  Pantheon  as  we  have  it,  that  Is 
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to  say,  the  cylindrical  tower  roofed  with  a  are  supported  generally  in  the  way  of  corbeling: 
low  cupola  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  but  in  every  case  a  gigantic  column  of  ^^tian 
Etmcture  of  that  kind  in  the  world,  is  of  the  granite  or  similar  precious  material,  with  a 
reign  of  Hadrian  (117-138  A.a).  Once  adopted  capital  of  gilded  bronze  is  put  in  to  carr^  the 
however,  this  system  of  building  prevailed  im-  line  of  the  vault  to  the  floor,  and  to  give  a 
mediately  all  over  the  empire,  not  universally,  but  seeming  support  even  (o  that  which  needs  none. 
as  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  the  officially  rec-  This  is  the  serious  fault  of  the  Roman  imperial 
ognized  style  of  building  whenever  a  spacious  architecture,  its  denial  in  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  was  required.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  actual  constructive  nature  of  the  work, 
this  building  for  the  interior  is  practically  a  Ro-  The  Roman  engineers  did  not  look  to  the 
man  imperial  invention.  No  Egyptian,  no  Baby-  building  itself  for  their  final  architectural  ef- 
ionian  or  Assyrian,  no  Greek  builder  Would  feet  They  used  with  the  greatest  freedom 
have  thought  of  making  the  interior  the  chief  many  kinds  of  surface  decoration,  ransacking  the 
object  of  his  care.  The  ejrterior  of  the  monu-  empire  for  splendid  materials  and  using  labor 
ment  was  its  essential  characteristic;  the  inte-  and  money  for  the  procuring  of  magnificent 
rior,  as  is  clear  from  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  adornment.  Thus  a  great  hall  in  a  public  build- 
came  of  the  necessities  of  construction  without  ing  would  be  lined  with  precious  marbles  in 
any  Serious  attempt  to  modify  them  to  the  great  slabs  for  the  lower  part  of  the  walls: 
service  of  the  requirements.  The  Roman  engi-  above  this  might  com?  stucco  surfaces  modeled 
neer,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  Vast  halls  and  embossed  in  reliefs  of  great  beauty,  such 
wide  as  well  as  long  and  high,  and  grappled  as  those  found  in  a  lohib  on  the  Via  Latina 
with  the  problem  of  roofing  these  by  means  of  near  Rome,  and  very  recently  in  a  room  in  the 
masonry  vaults,  with  a  determined  and  seemingly  Famese  garden  near  the  Tftier.  Above  this 
unconscious  courage  unique  in  the  history  of  apain  a  similar  tinish  in  stucco  would  be  car- 
the  building  art.  Once  he  had  developed  the  ned  out  with  deeply- tunften  panels  and -milch 
system  of  building  the  cylindrical  or  the  spher-  gilditig.  The  floor  of  auCh  a  hall  would  be  of 
ical  ■  vault  by  means  of  stones  laid  in  strong  mosaic,  and  the  piilats,  whether  square  or  cir- 
cement  mortar,  it  seemed  to  be  as  natural  to  cular,  and  the  great  pilasters  which  backed  the 
him  to  plan  a  width  of  80  or  8s  feet  and  to  roof  free  columnsj  would,  be  of  the  most  costly 
cylindrical  towers  nearly  twice  as  wide^  as  to  material  and  in  enortnous  blocks.  Ifis  not  as- 
build  the  halls  of  more  moderate  dimensions.  serted,  however,  that  the  building  was  designed 
These  different  systems  of  building  were  com-  by  one  '  artist  and  the  decoration  by  another. 
biried  by  the  Roman  engineers  with  extraordinary  On  the  contrary,  the  original  scheme  provided 
simplicity  of  means  and  with  perfect  success,  for  all  the  decoration  which  was  to  be  added. 
Thus  a  massive  wall  built  of  squared  blocks  of  It  is  this  freedom  of  decoration  combined  with 
stone  without  mortar  ekaclly  as  would  have  an.  dabofale  study  of. tha  .interior  as  .tha  chief 
been  the  practice  in  a  Greek  town  four  cen-  purpose  of  the  building,  that  has  made  the  Ro- 
turies  earlier,  would  be  backed  up  by  a  wall  of  man  imperial  buildiiips  the  models  from  which 
mortar  masonry.  Bricks  were  used  to  face  walls  aU  more  recent  architecture  has  originated  A 
of  solid  masonry  with  such  perfect  success  that  Greek  temple  would  be  of  no  use  as  a  Christian 
those  walls,  of  all  thicknesses  from  nine  or  ten  church,  or  as  a  palace  hall  — gs  a  place  of  meet- 
inches  to  many  feet,  were  thought  for  years  to  be  ing  or  as  a  belter  for  many  pers<»is;  but  the 
brick  walls,  although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Roman  buildings,  basilicas,  palaces,  ftetiqa,  and 
an  ancient  brick  wall  m  the  city  of  Rome,  and  private  houses,  were  all  especially  fitted  to  be 
the  solid  mass  of  small  stones  laid  m  mortor  lived  in  and  otherwise  used.  The  people  of 
and  faced  on  either  side  with  triangular  tiles  the  West  took  the  Roman  buildings  as  they 
of  clay  exists  even  In  the  thinner  partitions,  stood  for  churciies  and  residences  and  buildings 
Colonnades  of  marble  shafts,  capitals  and  epi-  of  state  and  official  life ;  and  as  they  built  others, 
styles  were  built  in  front  of  and  flanking  tem-  modified  them  from  Roman  practice  only  as 
pies  and  palace  halls,  which  were  vaulted  in  the  their  greatly  dimini^ed  resources  compelled 
true  Roman  style  with  rubble  laid  in  mortar,  them  to  do.  A  poor  medieval  community  could 
and  these  alternating  with  halls  built  and  vaulted  not  build  as  a  Roman  proconsul  bwlti  the  6th 
with  almost  equal  boldness  in  cut  stone  as  in  century  building  had  to  be  cheap  and  poor,  with 
the  famous  Nymphxum  at  Nimes,  in  southern  low,  thin  wails  and  a  wooden  roof :  but  still 
France.  In  making  these  combinations  the  the  Roman  type  was  kept  in  view.  In  this  way 
Roman  engineers  were  led  inevitably  to  the  the  l^tin  architecture  of  Italy,  that  of  the 
mingling  of  their  principles  of  design,  and  as  earliest  churches,  took  shape  and  was  succeeded 
they  were  not  swayed  by  the  strong  logical  by  the  Romanesque  (sec  Rouanesque  Abchi- 
and  artistic  sense  of  the  Greek  peoples  they  tectuke)  for  all  of  Europe  except  the  Balkan 
used  this  mingling  of  styles  without  perfect  Peninsula  and  the  countries  north  of  it  In  the 
hamwny.  Thus  a  building  of  the  most  solid  East  anotiier  course  was  followed.  The  Roman 
construction  with  all  its  openings  spanned  by  civilization,  and  some  part  of  the  wealth  and 
atdics  and  its  roof  made  by  a  gigantic  and  readiness  to  spend  money  which  dwracteriied 
ponderous  vault  would  be  adorned  within  and  the  great  empire,  were  retained  in  the  empire  of 
without  by  columns  and  entablatures,  just  as  if  the  East,  and  under  these  different  conditions 
the  whole  structure  were  Greek  in  the  simplicity  and  with  the  powerful  influence  of  Persia  close 
of  its  build.  In  later  times  separate  columns  at  hand,  the  Byzantine  architecture  has  lin- 
were  used  to  give  a  real  or  apparent  support  to  gered  in  the  East  until  the  present  day,  tak- 
thc  abutment  of  tiie  vault.  Thus  in  the  great  ing  a  different  and  generally  inferior  form  in 
walls  of  the  Therms  (see  TaEBMiS)  the  the  hands  ot  the  Mol^mmedan  race  (see  Saba- 
groined  vaults  springing  from  nearly  square  cenic  AacBincTUKB),  but  preserving  its  original 
piers  are  really  supported  by  the  walls  them-  character  where  Greek  Christianity  has  prevailed. 
selves,  from  which  the  abutments  project  and  In    Western   Europe,  on   the   other   band,   the 
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ftomanesqae  archnectnre  gpew  into  Gothic;  anJ  rejection.     Amons  the  most  famous  ancient  leg- 

the  neo-Uassic  architecture  followed  in  the  istii  islatorewere  Romulus,  Numa.andServiusTuUiQs 

century,   as   a   combination    of>  the    fomis    and  It  was  to   Romulus,   for   example,   that   Rome 

structure  which  the  Gothic  art  had  made  familiar  owed  its  first  laws  concerning  marriage,  the  edu- 

to  Europe,  wi^  a  system  iidoenced  and  iargelj  cation  of  children,  aftd   the   authority  ol  parents; 

controlled  by  the  study  of  classical  Roman  art.  from   Numa  it  <Ataiiled  its  law  of  nation*  and  of 

Of  all  the  RietbodB  of  architecteral  adorn.-  religion,  while  from  Serviua  came  the  civil  coda 

ment,  sculpture  was  the  most  remarkable^,  and  which  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  th* 

the.  Roman  architectural  sculpture  was  a>  great  seven  classes  of  citizens,  and  provided  for  the 

contribution  to  the  world's  posses&iacis  of  noble  protection  of  contracts  and  ihe  puniBhraent  o( 

fine  art     Aa  early  as  the  dictatorship  of  Juliu<  crimss.     1-aler  these   laws  were   codified  under 

then:  ewsted  in  Itais-a  school  of  sculpture  quite  Jne  title  of   Jus  Papinanum,  but  the  work  has 

diSeient  from  any  matured  by  the  Greeks.    The  «">B  been  ost,.fragraents  only  having  been  found 

great  Altar  of  Peace,  begun  in  ij  bx.  to  com-  by  arch.-eoiogists.  ■._ 

roemoiate  the   establishment  ■  of   peace    in    the  ^    Wise  as  many  of  these  statutes  may  hav? 

Meditorranean  world,  included  a  great,  amount  o=eii  they  were  not  destined  to  last  for  long,  and 

of  e»)uiahc  sculpture,  both  architectural  and  in  when  they  became  both  odious  and  obsolete  they 

the  fonn  df  portrait  statues.     Under  Trajan  the  were  succeeded  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  digest 

art  assnmed  a   very'  dignified  and  tmly   arehi-  tJ'at  wa^  received  with  such  blind  reverence  for 

teetural  fora),.  as  in  the  rdiefs   of  the  Arch  at  authonty  that  all  young  Romans  were  compelled 

Beoeyento  and  the  still  more  admirable  com-  '^f?"""??*  IL'^"  niemon-.    For  centuries  thi* 

positions  preserved  in  the  Latcran  Museum  at  'f??*'.^  .^'it,     foxmam  of  justice,    and  it  is  pos- 

Kome.    Ukder  Marcus  AureUu*  Ur«e  and  showy  ^ible  that  there  would  have  been  no  change  fo^ 

relie£s   recorded   the   transactions   li   hTs   reign,  centuries  to  come  .f  the  new  laws  had  not  bc- 

The  sculptures  here  named  are  all  in  marbte,  but  '"""^i  ^""t  ""  '"  °  "ti^^'^  grievance,  permitUng 

the   beautiful    stucco    reliefs    must   also   be   in'  »"  .^1™°"   complete  divorce   between   law   anS 

.•i„Hp^  ;n  3„^  pvamtnatinn  nf  ihn  tfnintnrp  ftT  cquity.     Conccived  by  the  genius  of  Cacsar,  If 

Jhe  1st  and  id  (^ritl  sculpture  Of  .g^^j^^j  f^^  Hadrian  to  find-  the  solution  to  the 

Bibliography.- Andiiion  and  Spiers,  'Archl-  difficulty  in  the  compilation  of  the  code,  which, 

lecture  of  Greece  and  Rome"  (19M)     Butler,  k"0'y''as  the  Pepewal  Ed.cl.long  remained  the 

•Archifecture   and    Other   Arts'     (ig^).   being  '^^"y^r'l^' ^l^"  1^/^,^'''"^! '".^?"?'    ,  .   . 
!>«»»  IT    ^t  tu-  .n,.M;«i;nno  «*  tk.-    A^^-,-;™^         During  the  four  centuries  that  elapsed  be- 

>   S,i,l„,^  1  ^   Sr«„^«  ^  <?V    -     ,^^  '««"  "i«  d^y  of  Hadrian  and  the  reign  of  Jus- 

/.icnjeoloarlcal  h.xploralion  to  byria  in  looa-igoo  ^„'  _  1 ,1 .ui;.   ■ 1  j_:     ..     :_  ■ j.„  - 

'Rome  of  To-day  and  YesterdBy>    (1896);  De  ^"iTJv,  ^r  w^l./.t  ™  ^?/v^f  f "  1  t 

Voga*.  'Syrie  Centrale,  Archit^ture  Qvi  e  et  ?ii,*^Lr'",',fl^''/'S«f  Jf^L*^^ 

D.i:^'  .. ==)     /r,a*;-  --i  .    r-„i,„„    „_j     »,j,k...^  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  so  many  general  and 

Rehgieuse/     (l86^77)  ;    Graharn    and    Ashbct,  sp^ia!  laws  that  obedience  might  be  Mid  to  have 

l^''1''/"Llr"^  ../'^^li-  ^"-^"^  ^°T''  b^o'"^  an  impossibility,  unti^  at  last,  the  ques- 

Africa'    090a)  ;  Guhl  and  Koner,  /Das  Uben  ^on  of  the  will  of  th=  .o^eiel-rA  was  fiied  by  the 

der  Gnechen  und  ,Romer>  (1882)  ;  Mau    <Poni-  framing  of  the  Gregorrn.  the  Hermogenian,  and 

^1\'^/'-LL\^^t^^^''^  "  ,?*'"?P*''-J''  ^'t«  and  the  Theodosian  codes.     The  last  named  laws  Were 

Art>    (1899)  ;   Lanciani,   <  Ancient  Rome  in  the  compiled  by  a  commiBsion  of  eight  persons  ap- 
Light    of    Recent    piscoveries>     (1889)  ;     <The         i„ted  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  in  429,  bm 

Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome';  'New  Tales  of  ^^le  not  published  until  438,  when  they  were 

Old    Rome'     O90O  ;.    'Pagan    and    Christian  established  as  substitutes  (or  all  the  existing  codes 

Rome'     (1893);     'Ruins    and    ExcavattMS    of  made  since  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Ancient  Rome*   (<^)  ;  Middleton,  "Remains  of  i„   ^.q.   53^    ^^hen    Justinian    ascended   the 

Ancient  Rome'  fiSse) ;  Perry,  'Greek  and  Ro-  throne,  he  found  that  the  reformation  of  Roman 

man    Sculpture'     (1882);     laylor    and    Cresy.  jurisprudence  was  a  labor  that  could  no  longer 

<  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome'    (1821-a)  ;  be  postponed.     During   ten   centuries   the   laws 

Wood  and  Dawkins,  'Ruins  of  Palmyra'  (1753).  and  the  legal  opinions  that  had  become  statutes 

■Ruins  of   E^bec*    M7S7>  1   Wickhoff,   <Intro-  were  so  numerous  that  they  filled  many  thousand 

duction  to  Die  Wiener  Genesis, >  translated  a*  vcJumes,  making  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  ob- 

<Roman  Artr  Some  of  lU  Principles.'  tain,  to  say  nothing  of  digesting,  all  of  them. 

Russell   Sturoib.  Judges  were,  therefore,  often  compelled  toexer-, 

Roman  Bnqnre,  Holy.     See  H(«.y  RomaM  else  their  own  discretion  in  the  absence  of  any 

Ehpibe.  known  law,  while  citizens  in  general  were  prac- 

RomBn  Forum.    See  Forum.  tically  in  absolute  ignotanee  concerning  the  Uwa 

Roman  Law.     The  time  of  Justinian   repre-  'i'^*  governed  them.     Tije  new  Code,  the  Pan- 

setils  the  beginning  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  for  ***"•  •"■  "'8"';  ^"°  ™^  Institutes,  or  elements, 

while  laws  had  existed  since  the  days  of  Romulus,  *«'f  Prepared  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  who 

itwasJuringhisreignandbyhis  direction  that  worked  under  the  direction  of  Triboman,  a  man 

civil   jurisprudence  was  at   last  digested   in   the  «''<'^^  versatility  of  knowledge  can  be  compared 

Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes.  "^"'^  ">  'V  °}  .^acon.     The  entire  compilation 

Originally  the  government  of   Rome   was   in  "as  completed  in   three  years,  and  the  ancient 

the  hands  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  composed  statutes  were  at  once  abandoned    as    relics  of 

of  nobles  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.     Mat-  »"»<!"">■     This  code  was  simply  a  digest  9f  the 

ters  concerning  war  and  religion   were   admin-  ^''^^iS^t^'^^^  °^  Gregonanus   ttermogenianus, 

istered  by  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  he  alone  andTheodosius  and  the  Constitutions,  Rescripts 

had  power  to  pr<?pose  laws,  his  suggestions  being  ?""1  edicts  which  had  previously  been  issued,  and 

debated  in  the  Senate,  and.  finally,  submitted  to  *\°^  importance  in  that  it  contains  much  ancient 

the  aeveral  parishes  of  the  city  for  ratification  or  '^^'"'^^  '"'^^^^  ^"^  '=*■ 
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Roman  Rel^ion.  So  composite  was  the  From  this  fine  freedom  in  his  nligioiu  bdK( 
body  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Roman  characteristic  of  the  simplkity,  the  noble  dcmoo 
people,  and  so  complex  the  elements  themselves  racy,  of  the  earlier  dajrs  of  Uie  Roman  peo^ 
of  which  this  composition  was  formed  that  it  ii  there  grew,  coincident  with  the  luxurious  de- 
impossible  to  name  anj  definite  sonrce  from  cadence  of  the  cmpir^  grave  abuses  which  finally 
which  it  may  have  come.  It  consisted  of  a  mass  corrupted  the  entire  tissue  of  the  religioo.  There 
of  mythological  traditions  and  customs  which  had  been  no  priests  at  first.  Only  the  fewest 
may  be  traced  back,  in  many  instances,  to  and  simplest  of  attendants  were  devoted  to  the 
several  common  localities.  These  beliefs  were  service  of  the  ^ods.  But  gradually  there  were 
introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  continual  additions  to  these,  imtil  during  Uie 
peoples  who  formed  the  successive  accretions  to  last  days  of  the  empire  all  tint  remained  of  the 
the  great  Roman  people,  and  who  in  every  former  religion  was  the  groveling  superstitions 
notable  instance  brought  with  them  into  the  mysticism,  zealously  kept  alive  t^  avaricious 
nation  their  national  religious  beliefs,  contrib-  priests,  who  levied  for  existence  oo  the  pojpular 
uting  part  of  them  at  least  to  the  permanent  prejudices,  debased  morals,  and  superstitiont 
structure  of  the  Roman  religion.  And  yet  there  fears.  It  was  against  such  a  state  as  this  that 
are  certain  native  elements  which  may  be  re-  the  Apostle  Paul  took  up  his  labors  and  against 
garded  as  distinctively  Latin,  while,  on  the  which  Christianity  finally  prevailed,  the  last 
other  hand,  these  elements  themselves  are  nearly  official  recc^nition  of  the  old  beliefs  going  down 
always  paralleled  in  some  one,  or  even  in  under  the  proclamation  of  Constantme  the  Great, 
several,  of  the  foreign  components.  To  the  wher^  the  Christian  reUgion  was  declared  to 
influence  of  the  Greeks  more  than  to  any  other  be  that  of  the  state  (jra  a.d.). 
people  the  Roman  religion  is  indebted  for  its  Roman  Steelyard.     See  Balance. 

structure  and   general  complexion.     And  yet  It  »„_„„   ii/.n.    »«. «   =  4.       _ti     v..'u   v_ 

Will  be  seen  tl^t  it  differed  from  that  religion  ,»,,  h""^,^*?"' /°R'^.,«I"Vr  'i'  ,*"f  *.i,l2^ 

in   fiinriami-ntal    vital   rp<inprt«  "■*  Romans  m  Great  Bntam.    The  first  of  these 

tt..or;  u  a%  primitive  foondm,  it  will  b.  fomd  ?!  £>£•  }'J''t^'i'!\f""f^'  "  ?  ^ 

that  diJtinctivi  contribuiioo.  from  tht  S.bint.  ?"  'j  ?=,?""«*?»"'  «  ta  ""Oio  ».I1.  ind 

wm  .dd«i  to  the  beliefs  of  the  orlv  settlers,  '1}.SM.""  ",;''£^  ''^»  ^"  °7^""  ff"? 

>nd  these  later  s-pplemoitrf  b,  the  Utit.  u.3  IT"*.     TT^i  S.* JTTniS^.n^™  LJ 

the  Elrosctu     The  host  of  fcuer  sources  ean  ,'i;""'^',;, J''S!KYSL'""f '"!'  ,'!.  f?i°3 

not  be  stated  with  an,  degree  of  accnraey.    As  Si™";"?  tarbatiaiii,  who  m  the  fonn  of 

hinted  above  n,an,  o'f  tff  Latin  godsbear  a  ^':"i£S'  'Sa^JL^M^^^^ 

striking    similarity  to   the   Greek— a   fact   ac-  ™'f,  '".T        r    "•"■"?"•  ™cl"d;ne    hat  te 

eoiintej  for   by  a  common  origin.     Thus  we  «""■  ^'•!^8.""l'  *",'  msujicient  for  tnis  pnr- 

have  the   Latin   Satntn,  god  of  seeds,   ftuiUOO,  fif »., '■"I'  »  '^'f"}'  ^"u°!  V"'^  "t,'"'' 

akin  to  the  Gttiek  ^inlSI  and  Opi  wife  of  the  famoiis  waU  that  stretched  between  N™. 

Saturn  and  goddess  of  eatih  and  ptoty,  akin  U"";  ?»  *'  I'"""?  ^'S.  iP'lltS '  iS 

to  Rhea,  wife  of  Kronos;  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  "'"=?  l",/"  ":■  ""  ^S  nules  ii^  length,  and 

who  miiht  be  related  to  thi  Gtjsk  Zeus.    More  ""k"'.  »>=  ."orthemmost  Im.ts  of  Roman  ter- 

distinctively  Latin  are  the  wood  gods,  Faunas  "'°P'  "  ,?",";»  """■  "!»'  tf     f  "J"°T° 

and  Fauna'    Janus,  Diana,  the  gcrfdess  of  the  a,  the  wall  of  Severn,  since  that  ruer  strength- 

bunt;  Vesta,  the  gildess  of  the  hearth  (fUme) ;  ""4  "  "  ^  hy  bmlding  a  parallel  wall  a  few 

Vulcin.  the  god  of  flame   (the  smithy) ;  For:  ?^£,'''°"  «     <^°'"""  """■    ''™"  "'"^ 


tuna,  the  goddess  of  fortune  and  of  chance.    The 


(1855)- 


3  too  long  for  enumeration.     Deities  which  Romance ,   a   fictitious   narrative   in   prose 

may  be  named  as  of  Sabine  ori^n  are  the  war  or  verse,  the  interest  of  which  turns  up«i  inci- 

gods.  Mars  and  Quirinus,  the  latter  being  more  dents    either    marvellous    or    uncommon.     The 

particularly   a   gal  of  strife ;    Sol,  Luna,   and  name  is  derived  from  the  class  of  languages  m 

other  gods  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Tellus,  the  which  such  narratives   in   modem  times  were 

god  of  the  earth,  was  Latin,  while  Feronia,  the  first  widely  known  and  circulated :  these  were 

goddess  of  the  soil,  was  of  Sabinian  origin.  the    French,    Italian,    and    Spanish,    called   the 

The  Romans  had  a  separate  god,  or  more  Romance  Languages  (q.v.).  The  treatment  here 
often  sets  of  gods,  tor  everything.  Besides  all  given  must  omit  any  extended  mention  of  ccrtam 
the  greater  deities  corresponding  to  the  Greek  isolated  romances  in  the  later  Greek.  A  well- 
bdiefe  there  were  gods  and  goddesses  for  alt  known  example  of  such  is  'Apollonlus  of  Tyre,' 
the  lesser  acts  and  conditions  of  life,  for  every  at  one  time  widely  read  in  the  west  of  Europe; 
material  thing.  Thus  from  their  supreme  rej>-  transmitted  to  England,  iirBt  probably  in  a 
resentatives,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  to  the  Ldtin  version,  it  was  soon  translated,  and  was 
lires  and  Penates,  the  gods  of  the  household,  employed  by  Shakespeare  for  the  plot  of  'Peri- 
there  was  an  endless  procession  of  deities  of  cles.  Prince  of  Tyre.'  Nor  can  the  limits  of 
every  grade  and  power.  the   subject   admit   of   discussion   of   some    few 

Worshipping  at   first   directly   and   freely  to  Latin    works    sometimes    classed    as    romances, 

these  gods  themselves  the  Romans  maintained  in  such  as  the  'Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleiut,  of  which 

their  religious  dealings  with  them  a  somewhat  use  was  made  in  'Don  Quixote'  and  'Gil  Bias.' 

Norse-like  independence.    A  god  was  to  he  wor-  For  such,  see  articles  on  individual  titles  and 

shipped  for  the  good  he  would  do  one.    Greater  authors,  and  the  general  articles  on  the  Greek 

his   return   to   his   votary  the   greater  the  wor-  and  Latin  literatures.    For  general  consideration 

shipper's  respect  and  belief.     The  Roman  struck  the   subject    may    be    restricted    to    the    Middle 

a  bargain  with  his  god ;  for  so  much  good  done  Ages.    The  finest  of  these  romances  still  extant 

him  he  worshipped  the  god  so  much.    If  the  god  are  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.    They  may 

proved  powerless  the  worship  was  withdrawn.  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  popular  epici 


(fAoNJOtu  fU  gttte)   chantrd  by  the  jongleurs  monarch.     He  patronixed  the  tninnesingen  as 

ind    other  strolling    minstrels;    and   the   more  the  German  representatives  of  the  troubadours, 

elaborate  and  artificial  poems  composed  by  trou-  At  his  great  Mainz  tournament  were  assembled 

veres  and  recited  before  aristocratic  audiences.  not  only  the  knights   of  Germany  and   France, 

The  materials  of  both  classes  were  more  an-  but  the  poets  also.     Among  those  present  was 

dent   lays    of   celebrated    heroes,    mingled    fre-  Heinrich  von  Veldeke,  who  imitated  the  'Roman 

quently,  especially  in  the  German  romances,  with  d'Eneas'  in  his  'Zneit,'  an  example  quickly  fol- 

pagan  myths,  together  with  long  connecting  pas-  lowed  by  the  chief  leading  epic  poets  of  Ger- 

sages    composed    by    the    minstrels    themselves,  many.      Heinrich    completed    his    poem    at   the 

Hence    originated    a    series    of    epics    grouped  Wartburg,  the  residence  of  Hermann,  landgrave 

around  some  renowned  hero,  and  forming  a  cycle  of    Tburingia;    and    many    other    translations, 

of  romance.    To  the  first  class  belong  the  Ger-  among  others  that  of  the   'Roman  de  Troie,' 

man  heroic  poems  and  the  Carlovingian  chan-  were  executed  there  shortly  afterward.    Another 

sons;  to  the  second  the  Arthurian  legends.  guest    of   the    landgrave's    was    Wolfram   von 

Of  the  collection  of  the  ancient  German  lays  Eschenbach,  author  of  'Parzival.* 


made  by   Charlemagne,  nothing  remains  except  The   chansons  degeste   form  an   interesting 

{erhaps  the  fragment  of  the  alliterative  'Lay  of    body  of  literature.     The  oldest  of  them  are  oi 
lildnirand,'  now  in  the  Cassel  Library.    It  is    great    length,    consisting    generally    of    30,000, 


supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  9th  cen-  J0,ooo,  or  even  as  many  as  56,000  lines,  grouped 
tury  or  even  earlier.  All  the  other  manuscripts  m  setp  {tirades)  of  from  20  to  200  lines,  all 
of  German  heroic  poems  are  of  much  later  date;  ending  with  the  same  assonantal  rhyme.  Up  till 
none  of  them  are  earlier  than  the  13th  and  most  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  lines  were  of 
of  them  belong  to  the  14th  or  isth  centuries.  10  syllables,  but  lines  of  12  syllables,  ending  in 
Of  the  'Nibelungenlied'  (q.v.)  there  are  three  consonantal  rhymes,  were  gradually  substituted. 
copies  belonging  to  the  13th  century.  In  this  The  romances  were  sung  to  the  sound  of  3 
epic  Dietrich  plays  an  important  part;  but  the  kind  of  violin  (vielle),  played  with  a  regular 
poems  devoted  to  the  simple  Dietrich  le^^end  bow.  Many  of  the  minstrels  (jongleurs)  were 
are  only  found  in  late  transcripts  or  early  printed  poor,  wandering  on  foot  from  village  to  village, 
editions,  probably  tittle  later  than  the  date  of  singing  in  the  ale-houses,  or  at  the  public  fairs 
tiieir  actual  composition.  They  represent,  how-  and  games ;  some  were  soldiers,  such  as  Taille- 
ever,  older  lays,  and  these  again  still  older,  of  fer,  who  struck  his  first  blow  at  Hastings. 
equal  or  even  greater  antiquity  by  two  centuries  Later  they  became  mere  mountebanks.  A  num- 
or  more  than  the  Cassel  fragment.  The  language  ber  of  them  wrote  their  own  chansons,  while 
changed  considerably  in  the  course  of  these  cen-  others  bought  them  from  their  original  authors, 
tunes,  and  the  poems  must  have  been  entirely  and  adapted  them  to  the  taste  of  their  audience. 
recast,  rhyme  b^g  subsfituted  for  alliteration;  When  a  jongleur  had  thus  procured  a  copy  he 
but  the  change  in  the  legend  itself  is  immaterial,  took  care  to  conceal  it  from  his  rivals.  A  few 
It  can  be  traced  in  the  Latin  chronicles  of  the  of  such  copies,  little  wealher-bealen  volumes, 
loth  and  nth  centuries,  and  also  by  means  of  arc  still  preserved,  a  noted  example  being  the 
the  'Vilkina  Saga*  an  Icelandic  prose  work  of  Oxford  manuscript  of  the  'Chanson  de  Ro- 
the  r3tb  century.  These  poems,  as  well  as  others  land.'  It  was  to  the  poets  of  northern  and  cen- 
OB  similar  subjects,  range  from  a  few  hundred  to  tral  France  rather  than  to  the  troubadours  of 
several  thousand  lines  in  length.  Some  of  them  Provence  that  these  poems  were  due.  The 
were  modernized  by  Caspar  von  der  Rohn,  and  chansons  dt  gesU  are  divided  into  three  cycles 
inserted  in  his  'Heldenbuch.'  The  completest  — that  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
collection  is  that  in  Heinrich  von  der  Hagen's  the  Arthurian,  and  the  classical.  The  more 
'Altdeutsche  Heldenlieder'  (1855).  Another  antique  the  Charlemagne  romances  are  the  more 
poem  closely  connected  with  the  Nibelungenlied  they  are  devoted  to  the  emperor,  who  is  repre- 
is  the  Latin  epic  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  attrib-  senled  more  as  a  majestic  king  and  valiant 
ated  to  Ekkehard  I.,  abbot  of  Saint  Gall,  who  knight  than  as  the  statesman  we  recognize  him 
died  in  973,  and  is  said  to  have  written  it  as  an  in  history  to  be ;  at  times  he  is  depicted  as  being 
exercise  in  his  youth.  It  is  obviously  a  transla-  easily  duped,  avaricious,  and  capricious.  Among 
tion  from  a  German  poem,  and  is  found  in  such  works  are  'Girard  de  Viane' ;  'Ferabras' 
jeveral  manuscripts,  none  of  them  perhaps  older  or  'Fierabras' ;  and  the  'Chanson  de  Roland.' 
than  the  12th  centuiy.  The  'Klage'  ('La-  The  centre  of  the  entire  structure  is  the  'Ar-  . 
menl'),  said  by  W.  Grimm  and  others  to  be  thurian  Cycle.'  In  the  lays  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
a  poem  of  the  i2Ch  century,  forms  a  sort  of  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
tondusion  to  the  great  German  epic ;  and  an-  turies,  although  no  manuscript  extant  is  of 
Other  poem,  'Biterolf,'  is  ascribed  to  the  same  earlier  date  than  the  r2th  century,  Arthur  and 
unlmown  author.  It  extends  to  13,000  lines,  and  his  companions  are  celebrated,  but  temperately, 
contains  a  great  number  of  daring  adventures,  the  element  of  the  miraculous  being  absent.  It 
in  the  course  of  which  Dietrich  encounters  and  is  in  the  'Historia  Britonum*  of  Abbot  Nennius 
vanquishes  Siegfried.  'Gudrun'  is  a  fine  epic  (apparently  written  in  Welsh  in  the  8lh  century, 
of  nearly  7,000  lines,  and  is  of  not  much  later  and  translated  into  Latin  afterward)  that  ihe 
late  than  the  'Nibelungenlied.'  legendary  additions  begin  to  develop.  Of  three 
We  can  only  mention  the  names  of  the  poems  or  four  centuries  later  date  are  the  so-called 
which  make  up  what  has  been  called  the  Lorn-  'Armoric  Collections'  of  Walter,  archdeacon 
lard  sub-cycle,  namely,  'Konig  Ruther,'  'Wolf-  of  Oxford,  from  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
dietrich'  (including  'Hugdietrich'),  and  'Ot-  professes  to  translate,  and  in  which  the  super- 
nit,'  which  latter  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  natural  and  mai-vellous  elements  largely  prevail. 
French  poem  'Huon  de  Bordeaux.'  Frederick  The  'History'  of  Geoffrey  was  versified  in 
Barbarossa  was  a  great  admirer  of  Charlemagne,  French  (iiSS-S)  by  Wace,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
and  collected  all  the  accredited  records  of  that  Conqueror's  followers.    The  'Brut,'  as  this  met- 
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riial  setting  is  called,  contains  about  15,300  eight-  of  words  as  tw,  um,  am,  etc.,  none  of  which  arc 

syllable  lines,  and  adds  a  few  details  to  the  story  ever  seen  in  Italian  or  Spanish:  in  the  most 

of  Anhur  which  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  ancient  specimens  of  Latinity  that  exist  the  final 

been    Wace's   own   invention.     The  work   was  j  and  m  are  very  frequently  dropped;  and  there 

translated  into  English,   and  further  amplified,  Js  strong  reason  for  the  inference  that  in  com- 

by  Layamon,  about  1204.    The  'Brut'  of  Laya-  mon  speech,  even  in  classical  times,  not  only 

mon  IS  composed  of  nearly  32,250  alliterative  j  and  m  but  Other  consonants  — (,  d,  and  r  were 

hnes,  or  rather  half  lines.     One  of  the  most  either  dropped  or  feebly  pronounced:   this  is 

prolific  of  the  Arthurian  poets  is  Chretien  de  what  we  see  in  the  French  la^igiiage.     Again. 

Troves  (born  about  1140).  -  .    .  „,  words  in  common  use  among  the  early  Romans 

,     One  of  the  fiiiest.of  the  early  French  Arthur-  [,^j  ^^ich  were  obsolete  in  the  Augustan  age 

,an  /^ances    'Tr.sian'    or    <Tnstram'    ^s  reappear   in   the   modern   Romanic    languages 

adapted   by   Gottfried    of    Strasburg    who  left  examples:  in  ancient  Latin  speech  bucca  signi- 

his  'Tristan  und  Isolt' slightly  incomplete,  about  g.   mouth    but    in    Uterarv   Tjtin    !t   tionffi-. 

I2ia     Other  poems  belonging  to  the  cycle  are  !ff  „?«"?'„  ,     h\  '".'^"//    ^'V*    »    signifies 

the  <Morte  Arthur,"  a  fine  alliterative  work  of  L„  ^"f.V'T/^^^A       the  modern  Romance 

the  14th  century;  a  Latin   <Life>  of  Merlin,  in  ^^.T' ■"" -^""^^  ^r."^^   ff'""/"^^"  »""* 

1.529  hexameters,  written  about  1217;  'U  Biaus  ^°'^^-.  •«'«<'."'^.  obsolete  m  the  Augustan  age, 

D2s^onneus.>  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  '/    ^"'^f    »'    lulian.    French,    English    etc 

Giglain,  son  of  Gawain.  written  by  Renauld  de  (menace)  ;_  obsolete  vtletlus  reappears  lu  French 

Beaujeu  about  1200,  and  imitated  by  Wimt  von  »7"'  English  veal ;  caballui  nag   is  the  original 

Gravenberg   in    his    <Wigolais>     (about    1212).  2.\.'''*.™*^f.<'  f'"'  ^"'^'^  *"  French,  Spanish,  eic. 

From  France  the  Arthurian  romance  spread  also  Though  obsolete  as  regards  literary  use.  such 

into  Provence,  Spain,  Italy,  and  ihe  Netherlands,  y'°'^^^  "''"'  ^  .  '^^  ,*=,  vulgar  speech  and  so 

and  was  again  transplanted  into  England.  ™^"?<  current  m  the  language  of  the  Roman 

Tlie  last  of  the  cycles  are  the  classical,  in  colonies  everywhere.     Bui  this  Imsua  rusttca, 

which  the  subjects  are  Alexander  the  Great  and  called  also  in  the  Middle  Ages  lingua  romana, 

the  Trojan  heroes.    The  materials  for  the  Alex-  *»    distinguish    it    from   literary   Latin    speech, 

andrine  poems  were  found  in  an  old  Greek  ro-  underwent  great  modifications  and  changes  when 

mance,  written  in  Alexandria  between   100  and  it   became   the   common    speech    of    (he    Gallic, 

300  A.D.,  and  known  as   the    'Pscudo-Callisthe-  Germanic  or  Slavic  peoples  among  whom  it  waa 

nes,'   which  was  long  read  as  authentic  historj',  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquerors,  or  who 

and   of   which   there   is    still    extant   two   Latin  adopted  it  after  they  had  overtumcd  the  Western 

abridgments  belonging  to  the  gth  and  loth  cen-  empire.     Thus  arose  the  modem  Romance  lan- 

turies.      The   most   important    romance   on   this  guagcs,  which  are  chii;fiy  seven,  namely:  Italian, 

subject  is  *Le  Romans  d'Alixatidre,'   written  by  Spanish,    Portuguese     (with    which    is    usually 

Lambert  li  Tors  and  Alixandre  de  Eernay   in  classed  the  Gallego,   or  language  of  Galicia), 

the   I2th  century;  it  contains  upward  of  20,800  Proveni;al,     French,     Ladino     (or     Romansch) 

I2-syllable   hnes.      This    was    the   chanson    that  and   Romanian:   the   dialect  of  the   Catalans  i» 

esUblished  the  whole  sub-cycle,  and  first  brought  regarded  as  the  southern   Provengal :   in   all  of 

the  Alexandrine  line  into  vogue  and  gave  it  its  these  Romanic  languages  except  the  Rumanian, 

name.    It  concludes  with  the  testament  of  Alex-  the   principal    foreign    element   is    Germanic   or 

ander    and    the    lamentations    of    his    12   peers.  Gothic;  in  the  Rumanian  language  it  is  Slavonic. 
Many  French, poets  continued  the  subject.    Con- 
sult:    Paris,     'Histoire    Poetique    de     Charle-  Romance  of  the  Rose,  a  celebrated  alle- 

inagne'     (1865);    Grimm,    'Deutsche    Helden-  gorical  poem,  one  of  the  most  important  literary 

sage*   (1867);  Goedeke,  'Deutsche  Dichtung  im  compositions  of  the  Middle   Ages.     It  consists 

Miitelalter'    (1871) ;  Cox  and  Jones,   'Popular  of  two  parts,  tlie  first  part,  comprising  about 

Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (1871-2)  ;  Rhys,  4.000  verses,  was  written  before  the  middle  of 

'Studies    in    the    Arthurian    Legend'     (1851);  the   13th  century  by  Gtiillanmc.de   Lorris,  and 

Paris,  'La  Litterature  Frangaise  au  Moyen  Age'  the  other  some  50  years  later  by  Jean  de  Meung: 

(2d  cd.  i8go).    See  also  Fiction',  this  contains  nearly  five  times  as  many  verses 

Romance,  or  Romanic,  LanKuages,  those  ^s  (he  first  part.    It  is  a  poem  of  love,  but  it  is 

modern   European   languages    which   owe  their  "'^o  "   f^a^'fe  on   contemporary-  manners   and  a 

origin  to  the  language  of   ancient   Rome  — the  <:"''!0"s    repertory    of    miscellaneous    erudition, 

ancient   spoken   language,   not   the  language   of  Guiilaumc  de  Lorns,   m   the  introductory  lines 

classical    literature.      The    common    or    vulgar  "'   'he  poem  professes   lo   set   forth   the   whole 

speech  of  the  ancient  Latin  peoples,  the  lingua  art  and   mystery  of  Love   in  allegory,   and   the 

Tuitica,   differed   as   widely    from   the   language  Rose  is  "the  sweet  guerdon  of  love":  but  com- 

of   Cicero,   Virgil   or   Livy   as   does  the  dialect  nieiitalors   were   pleased   to   give   this   not   very 

of  Yorkshire  or  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  from  obscure  intent  of  the  poet  a  mystical  turn,  and 

the    literary    English    of  to-day:    it   had    in   a  interpreted  the  Rose  as   signifying  the   divine 

measure  its  own  vocabulary,  its  own  pronuncia-  gift  of  Wisdom,  or  the  soul's  slate  of  Grace,  or 

tion,  its  own  grammar  and  prosody.    This  vulgar  tlie  state  of  Eternal  Bliss,  or  even  the  Virgin 

tongue  was  in  fact  the  primitive  Latin  speech  Mary.    The  commingling  of  allegorical  romance 

before  Latin  began  to  be  used  for  literary  piir-  with  social  and  political  satire,  history,  science, 

poses,  and  some  of  the   widest  differences  be-  economic  theory,  and  in  short  with  such  encyelo- 

tweeiT  classic  Latin  and  the  modern  Romanic  pxdic  erudition  as  existed  in  that  age,  offends 

languages  are  discovered  existing  in  the  extant  the  modem   literary  taste  and  ia   exceedingly 

remains  of  archaic  Latin  speech.     A  glance  at  tedious  reading;  but  it  suited  exactly  the  taitc 

a  page  of  literary  Latin  is  enough  to  convince  of  its   time,   and   for  laore  than  two  C 

any  one  of  the  frequency  of  such  terminations  was  a  classic 
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Roroanea,  rS-roan'Sz,  Oeorge  John,  Eng-  arch,  and    of   constantly   repeated  aUenw^s  to 

lish    scientist :    b    Kingsion,    Canada,    20   May  use  arched  construction  also,  in  roofing  churches 

1848 ;  d.  Oxford  23  May  18(4.    He  was  gradu-  and  palace  halls.     The  history  of  building  in 

ated  in  1870  from  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  in  France  and  Germanyfrom  the  9th  to  the  close 

1874-6    worked    under    Burdon    Sanderson    in  of  the  izth  century  is  a  constant  genes  of  at- 

Ihe   laboratory  of  University  College,  London,  tempts  to  vault  wider  and  still  wider  aisles  and 

and  carried  out  important  researches  in  nervous  nawj,  and  the  constant  failure  of  those  vaults, 

excitability.     In  1879  he  was  elected  fellow  of  wl"ch  either  fell  in  ruins  or  needed  tO;be  tied 

the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1878  published,  under  and  "raced  afterward  in_  different  ways,    Thw 

the  pseudonym  *Physicus,>'  a  work  entitled  'A  "">=  '"S^ly  from  the  inferior  mortar  which 

Candid  Examination  of  Tlieis(n,>  in  which  he  was  used,  but,  m  general,  from  the  povertji  of 

took   up  a  somewhat  defiant  atheistic  position,  resources  _  of    the    small    communities     secular 

Subsequently  bis  views  underwent  considerable  and  religious,  and  of  the  barons  and  prmcea 

this  work  we«  pi.bli.hed  after  his  death,  onder  S^^i..  ,  ™  ,t  '  ,  ™  'ST^  ^„T, 
.u  rri  cpi,  .:™ui...  D  r  „^  1  ^jV»j  k,.  be  taken  from  the  nearest  quarry,  and  mortar 
jhe  t.tle  <Th™ght.  o»  R=l,g.on,'  •■•'■•'I  'v  m  to  be  made  up  of  such  natJiiaU  aj  were 
Canon  Gore.  Romane.  was  an  ardent  suppotter  ^  ^  ^  |  ^  j„j  „,  ,^ 
of  I>arwm  and  the  evolutionists,  and  in  various  ..„  '  ..„„..  .■,.  constant  use  of  heavv  wall, 
works  songht  to  extend  evolutionary  principles  fXiJ^f^t'  ^ndrs  Thi'h'  in  t'uT^ad^d '  a 
to  mmd  both  m  the  lower  animals  and  in  man.  jja,  ^^arm  to  this  style.  The  church  build- 
He  wrote  very  ej^  ens.vely  on  modern  biological  ^^^  ^^^^  j,^^^  ^^^„  ^■J,^^  permanent  but  for 
theories  His  chief  remaimng  works  are.  the  constant  attempt  of  the  builderfi  to  raise  the 
'Animal  Intelligence^  (iBSi}i  'Scientific  Evi-  clearstory  walls  high  above  the  aisle  roofs,  in 
^^'^^  ?L'^^^?^'^  Evolution'  (Nature  Series,  ^^der  to  secure  large  windows  in  the  clear- 
i^?  ^i:^^**'  f  r''""5V"  ^t"'T?  '  '^^^  story  ^or  the  lighting  of  the  whole  interior. 
'JcUy-fbhStar-fisb.and  Sea  Urchins'  (188s)  ;  The  higher  these  clearstory  wails  were  raadf 
'Mental  Evolution  in  Man'  (1888)  :_  'Darwin  the  more  dangerous  was  the  vault  which  they 
and  after  Darwin'  (1892-S);  'Exainmahon  of  „„^  to  carry,  and  this  because  of  the  com- 
Weismannism>  .{1893)  ;  'Mind  and  Motion,  an  parative  difficulty  of  buttressing  that  vauh  when 
Essay  on  Monism'  (1895).  In  1896  appeared  ft  reached  a  considerable  height.  There  was 
B  volume  of  'Essays,'  a  selection  from  his  gisp  the  desire  to  terminate  the  church  at  the 
*Poems,>  and  his  'Life  and  Letters,'  east  end  with  one  or  more  semicircuUr  apses, 
Romwiesque  Archltecttire.  The  term  is  and  as  the  churches  grew  larger  and  the  aisle 
applied  to  any  style  which  is  assumed  to  have  to  be  carried  around  the  apse  concentrw:  with 
grown  up  immediately  from  the  attempt  of  me-  the  mner  ^d  higher  semicircular  compart- 
dwval  people  to  build  as  the  Romans  of  the  "wt,  the  difficulty  of  vaulting  this  aisle  became 
empire  built;  but  it  is  generally  used  for  the  almost  insuperable.  It  was  out  of  this  two- 
round-arched  styles  of  Centra]  and  Western  wld  necessitj;  that  Gothic  architecture  arose, 
Europe,  from  the  6th  to  the  tath  century,  and  the  startling  innovation  of  the  vault  depending 
as  excluding  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  Balkan  upon  the  ribs  for  their  security  having  changed 
Peninsula  It  is  also  very  common  to  ex-  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  (see  (kn'mc 
elude  the'  earliest   Chrbtian  churches  of  Italy  Akchitecturk). 

(see  Basilica;  Christian  Abchitectube).  The  Romanesque  architeicture  lingered  the  long- 
word  Romanesque  is  not  very  ancient,  and  its  est  in  Western  Germany  because  magnificent 
original  meaning  is  rather  "romantic"  or  'fan-  cathedrals  had  been  built  and  were  bmiding 
tastic" :  but  it  was  applied  to  architecture  in  along  the  Rhine  in  this  style.  The  cathedrals 
imitation  of  the  French  use  of  the  term  Roman  of  Mainz  (Mentz,  Mayence),  of  Speyer  (Spire, 
(fem.  Romane),  which  was  introduced  into  Spires),  Trier  (Treves),  and  Worms,  and  the 
architectural  terminology  about  1835,  and  ex-  great  churches  of  Saint  Michael  at  Hildesheim. 
aclly  in  this  sense,  that  is,  to  denote  the  pre-  and,  at  Cologne,  of  Santa  Matia.  in  Capitolio, 
Gothic,  round-arched  architecture  of  Western  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Saint  Martin,  show  a 
Europe.  Previous  to  that  time  the  English  magnificent  and  complett  system  of  church  bui]d- 
Ifritcrs  had  applied  the  word  "Norman"  to  all  in(f  founded  on  the  round  arch  and  on  cylin- 
round-arched  English  buildings  except  those  drical  vaulting,  which  had  a  strength  sufficient 
few  which  they  supposed  to  be  of  prc-Norman  to  resist  the  Gothic  innovation  for  a  long  time, 
origin,  and  which  they  called  "Saxon"  or  "An-  In  Central  France  there  remains  a  whole  series 
glo-Saxon* ;  and  as  for  the  architecture  of  the  of  churches  roofed  by  cupolas  circular  in  plan. 
Continent,  such  terms  as  "Lombard"  and  "Early  rising  from  square  compartments  by  means  of 
Italian*  were  used,  also  "French  Round-Arch*  pendentives.  This  type  must  be  thought^  to 
style,  'German  Round-Arch"  style,  and  the  like,  have  come  from  the  Byzantine  through  Venice; 
or.  in  imitation  of  the  German  writers,  "Byzan-  there  belong  to  it  the  cathedral  of  Angouleme, 
tine,"  even  when  applied  to  buildings  in  the  and  the  churches  of  Gensac,  Roulet,  Souillac 
North,  The  term  Romanesque  is  said  to  have  and  of  Saint  Front  at  Petigueux,  which  last, 
been  proposed  by  William  CJunn,  a  clergyman  however,  has  undergone  a  ruinous  restoration, 
and  antiquarian,  who  died  in  1841.  It  was  taken  Further  south  is  the  cathedral  of  Le  Puy  (Puy- 
up  by  better  known  writers,  such  as  Whewcll  en- Velay),  a  round-arched  church  of  great  beauty 
and  Benjamin  Webb.  and  picturesque  effect:  but  indeed  the  whole 
The  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque  style  centre  of  France  contains  churches  of  this  char- 
is  the  almost  universal  employment  of  the  round  acter,  either  perfect  or  in  a  much  altered  state. 
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ROMANIHO  —  ROMANS 

Tie  especial  glory  of  the  French  Romanesque  later  works  his  tones  become  silvery,  clear  and 

is  in  its  exquisite  sculpture.     Such  churches  as  cold  and  lose  the  warm  lustre  of  Giorgione's 

the  Abbey  Church  at  Vfaelay,  the  cathedra]  of  sunset  tints.     He  painted  many  altar-pieces,  of 

Angouleme^  the   Church    of   Notre   Dame   La  which  the  most  remarkable  are  'Madonna  and 

Grande,  at  Poitiers,  and  in  the  South,  Saint  Tro-  Child*    and    "The    Madonna    with    the    Dead 

phime  at  Aries,  and  the  never  finished  church  Christ*  (in  Berlin  Museum)  ;  'Adoration  of  the 

at  Saint  Gilles,  display  a  wealth  of  sculpture  un-  Infant  Christ'  (in  the  London  National  Gallery, 

equaled  at  the  time  and  never  approached  in  its  a  sood  example  of  this  painter's  manner) ;  "Na- 

valtie  as  architectural  decoration  except  by  the  tivity'   (in  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Bres- 

Gothic  sculpture  of  the  next  century.    There  is  cia) ;  and  an  'Assumption'    (in  the  (Thurch  of 

also  a  curious  use  of  polychromatic  effect  in  the  Sant'  Aiessandro,   Bergamo).     He  also   painted 

external    walls    at  this    period.     Especially    in  some  frescoes  in  the  castle  of  Malpaga,  near 

the    centre    of    France    a    kind    of   mosaic    of  Brescia,  the  home  of  the  famous  Colleoni,  the 

sandstone  of  different  colors  is  used  freely  in  commander  of  the  Venetian  armies.    There  are 

large  parts  of  the  church;  a  good  example  be-  some  fine  portraits  by  Romanino  to  be  seen  at 

ing    Notre    Dame   du    Port   at    Oermont-Fer-  Brescia. 

'^"4.     D                      c  7,  1                       .  J  I  Romanoff,    ro-ma'nof,    the    name    of    the 

The  Romanesque  of  luly  is  represented  by  reigning  family  in  Russia,  founded  by  Michael 

such  adm.raWechurches  as  San  Zen  o  at  Ve-  peodorovich  Romanoff:  b.  iSqS;  d.  1645.     He 

rona,   San  Mimato  on  the  hill  near  Florence,  descended  through  his  grandmother  from 

the  remarkable  cathedral   at  Modena  and,  for  j^      f     j,      ^f    Ruric,    the    founder    of    the 

the  latest  period,  Sant   Ambrog.o  at  Milan  and  ^      ■       ^     ■        a^j   came    to    the    throne    in 

San   Michele  at   Pav^a.     There  are  also  several  jg         ^         J-^^tlon     of     the     boyars     and     the 

superb  Romanesque  churches  at  Lucca,  inelud-  higher  clergy.    The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 

ffor^k     f^'^'^r!^^   t,^^    "X*.°!  troubled  byV.Poles  and  by  turbulent. noble. 


^^       /•     -Ih^      most      mterestmg      churches     Western  civilization  gained  a..  _ 

adorned    with    horizontal    bands    of  black    and  ^^                ^„j     „a„«     foreigners,     particularly 

™™    .nl^^f  r^fn'^H",,.',?/";.,'-^,  ','  "1^1.  ?""'  Scotchmen,   became   naturalized.      France    tried 

mon    and  is  retained  until  the  later  or  Italian-  j;        ^  ^    commercial  monopoly  of  England 

«  V^nh  rir^iinJr^  1=  "^l^'tV^  t"L  ^fi?"'"''?  i"  R^^sia.     Michael  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

?he  sJln"  Kri!S                                                  *  Alexis  and  the  male  succession  of  the  Romanoff 

In    England   ihe   style   i.s    far   less   elaborate  ^'^''^   "^""'in^'d   untU   the   d*^*   of   Peter   IL 

and   rich,T>ut   has  an  especial  charm   for  those  ™  '?*'■  ^J^^"  '^*  T^"A^^^-^A^h^^J' 

who   know  the  long  nave  of   Ely,  the  transept  D"<:hess  of  Courland,  and  conUnued  in  the  suc- 

of  Winchester  and  the  nave  of  I'eterboro  Ca-  =f "?."  ?'  *<  ^^IHl*  ^"'^"°?^  «""'  ^^L^^^ 

thedrai,  or  the  admirable  round  church  of  the  "^  El'Mhe^  •»»  \76z.    The  latter  was  siwceeded 

Temple   in   London  and   that  of   the    Chapter  by  her  nephew,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 

House  at  Bristol  Gottorp,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Peter  III. 

The  Low  Countries  are  not  rich  in  Roman-  """^  J?J^'^*''^  *^  present  dynasty  of  Roman- 
esque architecture,  but  Belgium  possesses  in  the  off-Oldenbui^. 

Cathedral  of  Toumai  one  of  the  most  magnifi-  Romana,  Epiatie  to  fbe,  one  of  the  epistles 
cent  Romanesque  churches  of  which  we  have  of  Saint  Paul,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  as  a 
any  record.  The  choir  indeed  has  been  rebuilt  whole  undisputed,  though  the  last  two  chapters 
in  a  later  style,  but  the  crossings  remain  com-  have  been  suspected  by  some  critics  to  be 
plete,  with  four  lofty  towers  surrounding  a  spurious.  The  Romans  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
central  spire-like  roof  and  a  long  nave  with  would  seem  to  have  been  mostly  Gentiles  con- 
two  stories  of  round  arches,  verted  from  heathenism  to  a  judaizing  form  o£ 

Bibliography. —  Selvatjco   and    Chirtani,    'Le  Christianity.     It  is  plain  from  the  epistle  itself 

Arti   dei   Designo   in   Italia';    Venturi,    'Storia  that    these    judaizing    Christians,    whether    of 

deir  Arte  Italiana'   (rgo4)  ;  De  Dartein,  'Etude  Jewish  or  Gentile  blood,  were  already  separated 

sur   L'Architecture    Lombarde'     (1882);    Boito,  from  the   strictly  Jewish   community  settled   in 

'Architectura  del  Medio  Evo  in  Italia'   (1880)  ;  Rome.     The  epistle  was   written  from   Corinth 

Cattaneo,    <L' Architectura    in    Italia   dai    Secolo  just  before  the  year  58  a.d.,  which  was  the  be- 

VI,  al  Mille  Cuca'   (1888)  ;  Cummings,  'A  His-  ginning  of  Paul's  captivity.     The  argument  of 

tory  of  Architecture  in  Italy*  (igoi);  Ruprich-  the   Apostle  is  directed  against  the  efforts  of 

Robert,      'L'Architecture      Normande' ;      Scott  some   teachers   in   the   Christian   community   at 

'Lectures    on   the    Rise    and    Development    of  Rome  to  enforce  on  the  Gentile  believers  the 

Mediaeval    Architecture'     (1879)  ;    Von    Essen-  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.     These  Judaizers 

wein  and  others,  'Handbuch  der  Architektur,'  maintained  that  to  abandon  the   law    was  to 

^  P^rt.                                 Russell    Sturgis  proclaim  license  to  sin:  to  which  Paul  replies 
that   the   sole   and   sufficient   law   of   Christians 

Romanino,  Cirolamo,  je-ro-la'mo  ro-ma-  >s  that  they  shall  lead  a  new  life  in  fellowship 
nf'nd,  Italian  painter:  b.  Brescia  about  148^;  with  Christ:  this  fellowship  makes  the  new  life 
d.  there  1565,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Feramoia  in  possible:  the  law  only  commands,  but  gives  not 
Brescia  and  between  1509  and  1513  lived  at  strength  to  obey.  The  argument  is  so  full  of 
Padua  and  yenice,  where  he  studied  the  rich  allusions  to  and  quotations  of  the  Jewish  law, 
golden  coloring  of  Giorgione,  and  learned  the  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  that  in  the  opinion  ol 
art  of  reproducing  it  in  his  own  works.  After  many  critics  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  ad- 
completing  (1519-20)  four  frescoes  in  the  cathe-  dressed  must  have  been,  not  (jentiles,  but  Jew* 
dral  at  Cremona,  he  returned  to  Brescia.  All  by  race:  hence  the  suspicion  entertained  regard- 
his  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  skilful  ing  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  chapters, 
composition  and  splendid  coloring,  but  in  bis  in  which  it  is  plainly  implied  that  the  majoritr 


SOHANTICISH 

of  *'faose  'Romans*  were  indeed  Gentiles,  not  tional  struggles  and  the  play  of  bis  life.  The 
Hebrews.  Romanticist,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  himself 
Roman'ticism.  The  word  ■Romantic"  is  '"to  his  work;  it  is  no  disembodied  idea  of 
derived  from  the  old  Romanic  or  Romance  Ian-  heanty  that  he  seeks  to  express,  but  his  own 
guages,  which  were  formed  by  a  fusion  of  Latin  personality,  the  longings,  hopes,  and  ideals  of 
as  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  luly  with  a  ^P'rit  that  has  a  tendency  toward  the  infinite, 
the  native  tongue  of  the  northern  barbarians  and  which  therefore  can  never  express  itself  in 
who  invaded  that  country.  This  Romance  speech  any  fin"e  and  objective  medium.  Classicism  is 
naturally  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  but  it  thus  always  definite,  objective,  and  complete, 
reached  its  highest  development  in  Provence,  in  while  Romanticism  is  always  touched  with  sub- 
southern  France,  where  it  became  an  important  jectivity,  and  thns  with  a  suggestion  of  incom- 
instrument  of  popular  literary  expression,  espe-  pleteness,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to 
Cially  during  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  The  convey  the  mystery  of  spint  for  which  no  object- 
compositions  which  appeared  in  this  vernacular  i™  nj<Me  °i  expression  is  adequate,  and  which 
tongue  were  generally  tales  and  ballads  in  which  therefore  can  only  he  symbolized  and  vaguely 
the  adventures  of  knights  in  pursuit  of  honor,  suggested.  (2)  As  Romanticism  endeavors  to 
or  in  devotion  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  express  what  is  strange  and  mysterious  m  the 
enthusiastic  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  Uie  spirit  of  ''*e  of  spirit,  it  naturally  seeks  its  material  in 
loyalty  and  reverence  for  women  were  por-  tfie  past,  and  feels  itself  especially  in  sympathy 
trayed.  Another  mark  of  this  literature  is  the  With  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  aspirations 
evident  fondness  for  events  that  are  strange,  <>*  «*«  spirit,  its  love  of  adventure,  and  sense  of 
mysterious,  and  supernatural.  The  name  "ro-  the  mystenous  expressed  themselves  in  quests 
■jwacc"  then,  first  appUed  to  the  language  in  for  the  Holy  Grail,  in  crusades,  and  gallant 
which  those  compositions  were  written,  came  deeds  of  chivalry  and  knight-errantry.  Thus  a 
afterward  to  refer  to  the  prevailing  charac-  sympathy  with  the  past,  a  new  interest  in  hu- 
leristics  which  they  displayed,  as  contrasted  with  manity  as  such,  marks  Romanticism.  (3)  Just 
the  works  written  in  Latin,  which  were  termed  Qpcause  classicism  sought  to  express  the  idea  of 
■classical,"  During  the  18th  century,  which  de-  beauty  in  definite  and  objective  form,  it  was 
lighted  to  term  itself  the  "Augustan  Age,»  possible  to  lay  down  fixed  canons  of  procedure 
and  prided  itself  upon  its  purity  and  refinement  and  so  to  render  the  result  formal,  precise,  and 
of  Uste,  the  classical  models  and  modes  of  ex-  almost  mechanical.  Romanticism,  however,  aims 
pression  were  regarded  as  furnishing  the  only  to  represent  what  is  inner  and  subjective,  and 
correct  standards,  while  the  literature  and  art  therefore  necessarily  protests  against  making  art 
of  the  Medisval  Period  was  regarded  as  bar-  stilted  and  formal  by  the  application  of  external 
barous,  and  the  whole  mode  of  thought  and  life  rules  and  mechanical  standards.  Art,  the  Ro- 
to be  characteristic  of  Dark  Ages  that  were  manticists  declare,  must  spring  "from  the  un- 
unvirorthy  of  the  attention  of  a  cultivated  man,  trammeled  expression  of  the  free  spirit  of  the 
At  the  close  of  this  century,  however,  and  during  man  of  genius.  "The  will  or  caprice  of  the 
the  early  decades  of  the  19th,  a  marked  change  poet,"  as  Schlegel  says,  "admits  no  law  above 
manifested  itself  in  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  itself.* 

of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  This  mental  The  Romantic  Movement. —  The  romantic 
revolution,  which  is  known  as  the  Romantic  movement  may  best  be  understood  if  we  regard 
Movement,  affected  all  departments  of  thought,  it  as  a  part  of  the  general  intellectual  revolu- 
aad  all  artistic  and  literary  standards  and  modes  tion  of  the  19th  century,  and  as  one  in  spirit 
of  expression.  From  the  first  this  movement  with  the  historical  and  scientific  spirit  of  modem 
showed  a  consciousness  of  its  opposition  to  the  times.  The  entire  spiritual  altitude  of  modem 
generally  received  intellectual  conceptions  and  life,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  18th  century, 
prevailing  artistic  and  literary  standards  of  the  may  be  characterized  as  a  new  consciousness  of 
time,  though  Uiis  contrast  was  less  violently  infinite  possibilities  and  boundless  aspirations, 
emphasized  in  England  than  in  Germany  and  The  spirit  knows  itself  as  infinite,  and  is  also 
France.  Goethe  noted  and  commented  upon  the  conscious  of  the  infinite  task  set  for  the  indi- 
diflerence  between  the  old  tendency  and  the  new,  vidual  through  its  own  demand  for  expression 
describing  it  as  equivalent  to  that  between  the  and  realizatiotL  The  new  tendency  turns  away 
■diseased*  and  the  ■healthy* ;  while  Schiller  con-  '"  '-'-'  '--  ■•  ■■-'--  '--' 
trasted  thera  as  the 'naive*  and  the  ■sentimental.' 
It  was  Friedrich  Schlegel  who  first  employed 
the  terms  'classic*  and  "romantic*  to  charac-  laughs 
terize  this  opposition.  Since  that  time  many  imitation  of  classical  models  that  bases  itself  on 
writers  have  undertaken  to  define  and  explain  ancient  canons ;  it  denounces  the  ethical  princi- 
ple fundamental  distinctions  between  these  pie  of  prudence;  it  declares  that  the  infinitely 
tendencies,  especially  as  they  express  themselves  mysterious  law  of  life  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  art  and  literature.  The  following  points  ap-  by  the  principle  of  self-love;  it  refuses  to  be- 
pear  to  be  most  significant:  (1)  The  main  lieve  in  a  transcendent  God.  The  new  move- 
marks  of  classicism  are  simplicity,  directness,  ment  is  thus  romantic  through  and  through, 
and  nobility  and  perfection  in  achievement.  In  filled  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder,  with 
a  classic  work  of  art,  there  are  no  evidences  of  the  love  of  adventure  and  discovery,  and  with 
a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  ideas  and  the  the  buoyant  spirit  of  aspiration.  As  Word*- 
medium,  no  suggestion  of  something  remaining  worth  says:  "In  that  dawning  age  'twas  bliss  to 
that  cannot  be  expressed.  As  a  consequence,  the  be  alive,  but  to  be  young  was  very  heaven.* 
personality  of  the  artist  is  not  expressed,  the  This  tendency  to  advance  to  new  achievementa 
artist  is  lost  in  his  work,  which  stands  intper-  manifested  itself  in  many  and  various  directions, 
sonal  and  objective.  He  does  not  show  us  his  In  philosophy,  it  led  to  a  new  and  fmitful  at- 
om attitude  toward  the  subject-matter,  his  emo-  tempt  to  comprehend  in  more  adequate  tcmit 
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God,  nature,  and  the  plkcc  aad  significance  of  once  tbe  pbneer  of  the  modem  historical  methoc 
man's  life  in  the  universe.  The  result  of  this  is  and  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
seen  in  the  systems  of  Kant  and  tbe  German  what  is  natural  and  spontaneous  in  literature, 
idealists.  On  another  side,  the  new  interest  in  Influenced  no  doubt  by  the  publication  of  Fercf 's 
man  and  the  affairs  of  man's  life  has  given  rise  'Reliques,'  he  made  a  collection  of  the  folk- 
to  the  modern  historical  movement  which  has  songs  of  Germany.  In  Goethe's  'Werther'  and 
made  its  influence  felt  in  every  department  of  Rousseau's  'Confessions'  we  have  two  books 
intellectual  life.  It  is  this  historical  interest,  of  nearly  the  same  date  that  show  many  of  the 
united  with  the  Romantic  spirit  of  adventure  marks  of  extreme  Romanticism.  The  name 
and  discpvery,  that  is  the  assertion  of  the  con-  of  "Romantic  school,"  however,  is  usually  ap- 
fidence  of  Reason  in  itself,  that  has  called  into  plied  to  a  group  of  men  whose  main  centre  of 
being  the  evolutionary  sciences  of  nature.  The  activity  was  first  at  Weimar  and  Jena  and  after- 
concept  of  evolution  has  transformed  the  older  ward  to  some  extent  at  Berlin  and  whose  worL 
view  of  nature,  just  as  it  did  our  view  of  extends  from  about  1775  or  '80  to  1806.  Tht 
man  when  it  was  earlier  applied  to  illumine  main  names  of  this  school  are  the  brother! 
his  social,  ethical,  and  religious  life.  For  evo-  Friedrich  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  the  philosophei 
lUtion  ia  just  an  attempt  to  explain  the  world  Schclling,  Novalis  (whose  real  name  was  Frie- 
by  showing  the  relations  between  things  as  drich  von  Hardenberg),  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  th< 
parts  of  a  single  process.  It  therefore  always  tlieologian  Schleiermacher.  The  main  result  o; 
emphasizes  organic  relationships,  and  views  this  movement  was  philosophical  and  isthetic^ 
things  as  parts  or  stages  in  a  dynamic  process,  though  it  led  to  some  important  results  in  the 
instead  of  taking  each  thing  as  something  static,  way  of  historical  investigations.  Another  group 
which  exists  in  isolation  as  something  in  itself  of  men  — Uhland,  the  brothers  Grimm,  von 
independent,,  and  having  only  external  relations  Amim,  J.  Giirres  and  Brenlano,  who  represent 
to  other  things.  The  Romantic  movement  in  art  a  more  distinc^y  literary  movement  with  strong 
and  literature  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  ex-  national  characteristics  —  are  often  called  the 
pression  in  different  fields  of  essentially  the  same  younger  Romanticists,  whose  centre  of  activity 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attitude  that  is  shown  was  at  Heidelberg,  where  their  organ,  the 
in  these  other  spheres  of  activity.  'Zeitung  fiir  Einsiedler,>   was  published, 

Romanlicitm  in  England. —  In'  England  a  Romanticism  in  France.^Wt  have  seen  that 
new  spirit  was  perceptible  in  literature  soon  Rousseau  may  in  a  sense  be  called  one  of  ths 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  This  new  earliest  Romanticists.  As  a  result  of  the  Revo- 
movement,  however,  was  not  so  intense  or  so  lution  and  the  prolonged  Napoleonic  wars,  lit- 
fundamental  in  scope  as  its  counterpart  in_  Ger-  erature  received  little  attention  in  France  during 
many,  which  began  a  little  later.  For  the  intro-  the  years  that  were  most  fruitful  in  Germany 
duction  of  a  natural  literature  into  England,  and  England.  Chateaubriand  and  Mme.  de 
expressing  a  sympathy  with  nature  and  an  St&el  are  sometimes  said  to  be  tlie  forerunners 
interest  m  the  past,  while  disregarding  the  of  Romanticism  in  France.  But  the  tradition 
rigid  canons  of  the  Augustan  Age,  was  in  of  classicism  was  strongly  intrenched,  and  even 
a  way  hut  the  restoration  of  the  healthy  natural  Victor  Hugo  at  first  adhered  to  this  standard. 
traditions  that  had  expressed  themselves  in  But  in  1826  in  the  'Odes  and  Ballads,'  and  in 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  Shakespeare  and  Mil-  the  following  year  in  the  preface  to  the  play 
ton,  and  in  the  folk-songs  and  ballads,  which  entitled  'Cromwell,'  he  declared  his  all«iance 
were  collected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Percy  in  to  Romanticism,  and  at  once  became  the  leader 
his  *Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  in  in  a  new  cause  into  which  he  threw  himself  with 
1765.  It  was  thus  not  marked  by  the  keen  all  the  fervor  of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  Besides 
sense  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  Hugo,  the  principal  French  Romanticists  are 
that  characteriied  the  tendency  in  Germany,  Alf.  de  Musset,  Ch.  Nodier,  (Jeorge  Sand,  Th. 
and  at  a  later  time,  also  in  France.    Moreover,  Gautier,  and  Bakac. 

perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  it  did  not  penetrate  Sifrliogro/i/iy.— Royce,  <The  Spirit  of  Mod- 
»o  deep  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  or  cm  Philosophy'  {isgaj,  Lecture  6;  f^orge 
«how  its  effects  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  Brandes,  'The  Romantic  School  in  Germany' 
life,  as  in  Germany.  It  appears  mainly  as  a  {1902) ;  <Die  romantische  Schule  in  Frank- 
literary  movement,  with  which  is  connected  some  reich'  (1897):  Th.  Gautier,  'Histoirc  du 
new  tendencies  in  painting,  and  also  as  a  revival  romantisme'  {1872);  Hegel.  <Aesthetik,>  see 
of  interest  in  Gothic  architecture,  which  Horace  Sections  on  Classical  Art  and  Romantic  Art 
Walpole  did  much  to  promote.  But  the  move-  (English  translations  by  W.  M.  Bryant, 
ment  did  not  mvolve  a  fundamental  transforma-  ^^  j^  abridged  form  by  B.  Bosanquet. 
tron  of  philosophical  and  scieniitic  conceptions,  jgee)  ;  F.  H.  Hedge,  <aassic  and  Romantic' 
This  transformation  came  about  at  a  later  period  (;„  volume  entitled  'Martin  Luther  and  Other 
during  the  19th  century  and  was  largely  the  Essays,'  1888);  R  Heine,  'Die  romantische 
result  of  the  influence  of  German  thouglit  as  gchule'  (1833:  English  translation  1882) ;  H.  H, 
represented  by  Colendge  and  Carlyle  ^,Sed  by  Boyesen,  'Elsays  on  German  Literature'  (1892)  ; 
^n7rf  ^'i^h!:^'^^''  «PP''"'"«"^  °*  *!?=  d"^-  H,  A.  Beers,  "^A  History  of  English  Romlnti- 
trine  ot  evolutiwi.     Ine  names  of  Gray,  Cowper,  _;,_  :„  .v.   ,o,t,  rmtnrC)    f iRml  ■   tA   Mistnrv 

Kk  b"'™V' ,°"""'  ';V"M™"»,"'5,4^-  "™;gi*h  Ro™Si"e  "5"  !.'*?. b.h*cSS°r,^ 

lish  Romanticists,  as  well  as  those  of  Words-  /,™,,i                                   r   t-  r^ 

worth,   Coleridge,   Southey,   Byron,   Shelley,  and  ^^^'■'■,              ,  „,.,       ,J- ^-  CttroHTOM, 

Keats.     A  little  later  we  have  the  revival  of  in-  Professor  of  Philosofhy,  Cornell  Umvcrtity. 

terest  in  Dante,  which  culminates  in  the  Pre-  Rontanua  I.,  ro-ma'nOs,  Lecopenns,  Byzan- 

RaF^aelite  movement.  tine  emperor:  d.  Island  of  Protea 948.    He  served 

The  Romanltc  School  in  Germany. —  Lessing  in  the   imperial  navy,  and  was   in  command  of 

stands  as  the  first  to  challenge  the  canons  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  on  the  Danube  in  917,  when 

Ae  classic   art    and    literature.    Herder    is    at  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  at  Adielous. 
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tie  at  oilce  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  His  de- 
signs on  the  throne  were  furthered  by  his  popu- 
larity with  bis  sailors  and  the  people,  and  after 
the  marriage  of  bis  daughter,  Helena,  to  Con- 
siantine  VII.,  he  rose  steadily  in  power,  and  in 
919  was  crowned  colleague  with  his  aon-in-law. 
He  exercised  so  much  influence  over  the  latter 
as  to  make  him  the  real  ruler  until  944,  when 
Constantine,  aided  by  the  sons  of  Romanus, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  off  to  the  island  of 
Prolea,  where  he  was  forced  to  become  a  monk, 
while  Constantine  was  proclaimed  sole  emperor. 

Roinbl6n,  rom-blon',  Philippines,  (1)  A 
province  consisting  of  a  group  of  islands  is  the 
Visaya.n  Sea,  lying  east  of  Mindoro  and  south 
of  Luzon ;  they  are  near  the  centre  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  the  most  northern  islands  of  the 
Visayan  group;  area,  515  square  miles.  The 
norihern  islands  of  the  group  form  with  the  is- 
lands of  Mindoro  and  Marindique  clear,  deep 
chaimels,  much  frequented  by  Philippine  boats; 
the  islan,ds  are  also  indented  with  well-sheltered 
inlets  and  bays.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  are  Visayans;  some  Negritos 
are  found  on  the  island  of  Tablas,  and  Man- 
guianes  in  Tablas  and  Romblon.  Civil  govern- 
inent  was  established  in  1901.  Pop.  SS<339-  The 
islands  constituting  the  province  are  as  follows : 
(a)  Banton,  the  most  northerly  island  of  tlie 
group;  the  surface  is  rugged  except  in  the  south- 
east; ttie  soil  is  sterile,  and  few  crops  are  raised; 
the  chief  industry  is  the  mining  of  gypsum,  an 
excellent  quality  of  which  is  found;  area,  11 
square  miles ;  (6)  Carabao.  the  most  southern 
island  of  the  province ;  its  chief  physical  charac- 
teristic is  a  centra!  cone-shaped  summit,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  regularly  to  the  sea ;  it 
is  heavily  wooded,  but  not  inhabited;  area,  19 
square  loiles;  (c)  Dos  Hermanas,  two  islets  of 
Tock,  separated  by  a  channel  two  miles  in  width; 
area,  one  square  mile ;  (if)  MacsCre  de  Campo, 
the  most  western  island  of  the  province ;  it  is 
circular  in  shape,  and  mountainous  with  steep 
shores ;  it  contains  ore  small  village  on  the  east 
shore;  area,  three  sfjuare  miles;  (e)  Rooiblon, 
the  third  island  in  si:^e,  giving  its  name  to  the 
group  on  account  of  central  location  and  mineral 
wealth ;  (/)  SibuySn,  the  second  largest  and 
most  eastern  island  of  the  group  (see  SihuvAn), 
and  (g)  Tablas,  the  largest  island  (see  Tablas). 

(2)  An  island  of  the  province  of  Romblon, 
lying  midway  between  Sibuyan  and  Tablas,  on 
the  route  of  steamers  passing  through  San  Ber- 
nardino Strait  and  Verde  Passage;  area  50 
square  miles.  A  central  mountain  range  tra- 
verses the  island  from  north  to  south,  with  spurs 
extending  toward  east  and  west.  The  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  people  is  cattle  raising;  valuable 
deposits  of  quartz,  marble,  and  slate  are  found 
and  quarried;  the  marble  is  exported  in  large 

?uantities.  This  island  is  the  seat  of  government 
or  the  province. 

(3)  Pueblo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rom- 
blon, situated  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Romblon,  the  largest  town  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Visayat!  group;  and  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  island.  It  has  some  old  fortifica- 
tions originally  built  to  defend  it  from  pirates. 
Pop.  6,764. 

Rome,  Ga.,  city  and  county-seat  of  Floyd 
County,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  junction  of 


the  Oostanaula  and  Etowah  rivers,  which  MX 
this  point  form  the  Coosa  River.  It  is  situated 
72  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  igs  miles  north- 
east of  Sclma,  Ala.,  and  73  miles  southwest  of 
Chattanooga.  Rome  is  on  the  Chattanooga, 
Rome  &  Columbus  branch  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Georgia,  the  Alabama  division  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  the  Georgia  division  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  the  Rome  &  Decatur  division 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Rome  Railroad 
division  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Railroad.  Both 
the  Coosa  and  Oostanaula  rivers  are  navigable. 

Public  Buildings. —  Rome  has  many  modern 
business  blocks,  handsome  churches,  and  public 
buildings.  Shorter  University  for  Women  is 
here  located.  It  also  has  a  United  States  post- 
office  and  court-house,  besides  opera  house,  fine 
school  buildings,  and  national  and  state"  banks. 

Induilriei. —  There  is  a  large  and  increasing 
trade  here  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  general 
merchandise.  In  the  city  and  contiguous 
thereto  are  numerous  cotton  mills,  planing  mills, 
furniture  factories,  iron  foundries,  plow  works, 
ice  mill,  cotronseed-oil  millj^safih'Snd,  door  fac- 
tories, and  other  smaHtfrmd  us  tries.  The  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  Rome  is  over 
*6,«xi,ooo. 

Government, —  Rome  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1847,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
city  council.  It  has  an  electric  light  plant  and 
waterworks,  and   I2j^  miles  of  street  railway 

Population, —  The  population  in  1870  was 
2,748;  (1880)  3,877;  (1890)  6,957;  (1900)  7,291: 
(igio)  12,099.  Including  its  stiburbs,  it  had  In 
1910  at  least  20,000  population. 

Rome  (Ga.),  Engagement  at,  and  Cu>ture 
of.  When  Gen.  Sherman  was  closing  in  on 
the  Confederate  army  at  Rcsaca  he  ordered 
Gen.  Garrard  to  move  with  his  cavalry  division  ' 
from  Villanow  toward  Rome,  to  cross  the 
Oostanaula  and  operate  on  Gen.  Johnston's 
flank.  On  16  May  1864,  after  the  fall  of 
Resaca,  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis'  infantry  division 
was  ordered  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Oosta- 
naula to  support  Garrard,  and  Garrard  was 
further  ordered  to  leave  his  artillery  at  Farmer's 
bridge,  eight  miles  above  Rome,  in  charge  of 
Davis,  who  was  to  rejoin  his  corps  at  Kingston, 
while  Garrard  made  a  rapid  movement  on 
Johnston's  flank.  Davis  made  a  march  of  ij 
miles  on  the  i6th,  and  bivouacked  a  few  miles 
from  Farmer's  bridge.  Meanwhile  Garrard 
had,  on  the  isth,  driven  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry from  Farmer's  bridge,  and  pursued  to 
within  sight  of  Rome,  but  the  force  developed 
proving  100  large  to  engage,  he  returned  to 
Farmer's  bridge,  on  his  way  to  Lay's  Ferry, 
where  he  met  Davis  on  the  evening  of  the  l6th. 
Davis  determined  to  continue  on  to  Rome, 
which,  when  he  arrived  there  on  the  17th,  was 
held  by  two  Confederate  brigades.  At  S  P.M. 
the  Confederates  advanced  and  drove  in  his 
skirmishers.  Davis  now  brought  up  his  en- 
tire division,  deployed  two  brigades  and  held 
one  in  reserve.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  which 
continued  until  dark,  when  the  Confederates 
withdrew  to  their  works  and  Davis  threw  up 
intrenchments.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
he  ordered  an  advance,  and  found  the  works  in 
his  front  abandoned.  He  occupied  Rome,  cap- 
turing ten  guns,  valuable  iron  worka  and  ma- 
chine-shops, and  a  large  amount  of  public  stores 
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His  loH  was  about  150  killed,  woundrd,  aud  are  the  Piazta  del   Popolo  on  the  north  side 

missing;  the  Confederate  loss,  about  100  killed  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  coDtaining  a  fine 

and  wounded.  EfCyptian  obelisk,   from   which  diverge  three   of 

Consult:  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXXVIII,;  the  great  thoroughfares,  the  Corso,  leading  di- 

Van  Horne,  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum-  rectly   tor  one   mile  to  the   Piazza  di   Venezia, 

berland,*  Vol,  1.                       e.  A.  Cakuak.  "c^f  the    Capitol;   the   Via  di    Ripetta,    which 

winds  its  course  into  a  maze  of  ancient  streets, 

Rome,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  as  ^^^  yia  del  Bahuino,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di 
formerly  of  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  the  Spagna,  then  further  to  the  Quirinal,  and  pass- 
Papal  See,  and  long  the  religious  centre  of  Wes-  jng  through  a  tunnel,  opens  on  the  Es<]uiline; 
tern  Christendom,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  the  aristocratic  quarter  lies  between  the  Corso 
and  interesting  cities  oi  the  world.  It  is  tra-  (lined  with  elegant  modern  palaces)  and  the 
versed  from  north  to  south  by  the  liber.  Mod-  Esquiline.  Above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and 
ern  Rome  embraces  the  ground,  occupied  by  approached  by  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  is  the 
ancient  Rome,  on  the  left  bank,  besides  an  ex-  jfjaija  de  Trinita  in  front  of  the  church  of  the 
tended  portion  on  the  right,  added  during  the  ^anjc  jjgnie,  built  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  This 
rule  of  the  Popes.  A  large  pari  of  the  modem  eminence  is  the  Pincio,  the  "hill  of  gardens," 
cily  stands  on  the  flat  plain  known  as  the  0^5  of  the  historical  seven  hills,  now  a  favor- 
Campus  Martius.  The  ancient  city  was  enclosed  ;,£  promenade  and  once  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
by  a  wall,  which  at  first  embraced  only  the  Gardens  of  Lucullus.  The  view  thence  of  Rome 
Palatine  Hill,  was  built  by  Romulus,  and  had  jg  fine.  The  shaded  walks  are  adorned  by  busts 
three  gates.  The  second  wall,  attributed  to  of  celebrities.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  lies  tiie 
Servius   Tullius,   enclosed   all   the   hills,   which  Villa     Borghese,    containing    objects    of    great 

■-,  Rome  the  name  of  the  City  of  the  Seven  interest,    with    its    beautiful    park,    adjoining 

This  wall  was  buUt  of  huge  blocks  of  which  is  the  Villa  Medici,  whose  museum  con- 

without    mortar.      The    third   wall,    the  tains  some  rare  antiquities.     Other  squares  are: 

Aurelian    {3d  century),  was  built  by  the  em-  pjazza  Barberini  adjacent  to  the  Palace;  Piazza 

peror   whose   name  it  bears,  and   had   a  circuit  Colonna  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  a  column 

of  about  II  miles.    It  had  towers  and  bastions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  nearby  the  Piazza  di 

and  14  gates.    It  was  not  until  the  17th  century  Monti   Citoria,  on  which  stands  the  Chamber 

that  Rome  attained  its  present  limits  by  a  wall  of  Deputies  and   other  government  offices;   the 

built  under  the  pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Piazza  San  Pielro  vrith  its  artistic  colonnade,  in 

Innocent  X.    The  walls  are  of  brick  and  stoue,  front  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  the  Vatican;  Piazia 

and  about  55  feet  high,  with  12  gates  and  sev-  dj  Navona  with  a  fountain  and  two  churches. 

eral    railway   passages.     The    improvements  of  Prom  Via  Ripetta,  two  minor  streets  radiate, 

the   modem    city    are    suggestive   of    the    new  one  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  the  great  business 

thought  and  practical  endeavor  of  the  age,  yet  thoroughfare  of  the  modern  city  and  bordered 

the   charm   of   beauty   and   dignity   still   lingers  by  imposing  and   elegant  buildings.     From   the 

around  the  ruins  and  monuments  of  tlie  ancient  Piaiia    del    Independenza    the    Corso    Vittorio 
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Extensive  excavations  have  revealed  in-  Emannele  extends  to  the  Piazza  delie  Terme 
teresting  antiquities;  those  of  the  Forum  Ro-  and  the  ruins  of  Diocletian,  All  the  railway 
manum  and  the  Via  Sacra;  the  remains  of  the  lines  converge  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Via  Cavour  runs  parallel  to  the  Via  Nazionale 
temples  of  Vespasian,  of  Antoninus  and  Faus-  from  the  Station  to  the  Capitol.  The  Piazza 
tina,  the  temple  ot  Vesta,  etc.  Numerous  vil-  del  Campidoglio  in  front  of  the  Capitol  con- 
las  and  palaces  and  countless  works  of  art  have  tains  the  perfect  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
also  been  discovered.  The  Roman  Forum  lies  Aurelius,  so  celebrated  as  having  Micbclari' 
between  the  Capiloline  and  Palatine  Hills,  and  gelo's  special  regard.  Other  squares  are  the 
extends  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  Piazza  di  S.  Agnes,  a  martyred  saint;  Pi- 
to  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  sur-  azza  di  Navonna,  containing  the  famous  statue, 
rounded  by  magnificent  palaces,  temples  and  a  noble  Greek  work,  of  Pasquino  (hence 
basilicas.  The  Forum  was  originally  a  place  the  term  ° Pasquinades')  where  for  a  long  time 
where  markets  and  courts  of  justice  were  held,  satires  of  the  day,  directed  against  the  Pope 
It  was  open  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  was  or  nobility  and  prevalent  follies,  were  posted ; 
divided  into  corridors  or  halls  containing  the  the  Piazza  di  Montanari,  where  from  time  im- 
Exchange.  This  part  was  subsequently  occu-  memorial  peasants  contracted  with  land-owners 
pied  by  basilicas  and  temples.  In  472  the  Forum  for  the  season's  farm-work.  The  Via  Vcnti 
began  to  be  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Comitia  Settembre  contains  the  immense  palace  of  the 
Tributa.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  public  Treasury,  the  war  office,  the  Scotch  church  and 
banquets  and  gladiatorial  combats  were  held  in  school,  many  fine  new  edifices,  and  the  British 
the  great  Forum,  which  also  contained  various  embassy,  with  its  grand,  old  garden,  the  last 
monuments,  chief  of  which  was  the  Columna  remnant  of  the  gardens  of  Papal  Rome.  In  the 
Rostrata,  erected  in  memory  of  the  victory  over  new  quarter,  embracing  the  Esquiline,  Vimi- 
the  Carthaginians.  The  rostra,  from  which  pub-  nale  and  a  portion  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  besides 
lie  orations  were  delivered,  formed  the  boun-  the  Independenza,  are  the  Piazzas  di  Dante,  Vit- 
dary  between  the  Forum  in  its  limited  sense  lorio  EJnanuele,  Esquilino,  Guglielmo  Pepe,  etc. 
and  the  Comitium,  The  Forum  was  under  the  Of  the  historical  hills,  the  Capitoline,  crowned 
Republic  the  centre  of  Roman  political  life.  The  with  historical  sites  and  fragments,  claims  our 
Via  Sacra  was  the  main  central  street,  skirting  first  attention.  Upon  it  stands  the  modern  Capitol, 
the  Fonim  on  one  side,  and  passing  by  the  Pala-  over  the  ancient  Tabularium,  which  contained 
tine  to  the  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine  on  the  tables  of  the  laws,  and  is  believed  to  have 
to  the  Appian  Way,  the  streets  of  tombs.  The  communicated  with  the  ^Srarium  in  the  temple 
principal  streets  and  squares  of  modern  Rome  of  Saturn.    "The  beautiful  Tarptia,"  says  N'e- 
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buhf,  'still  sits  sparkling  with  gold  and  jewels,  At  the  head  of  the  Capitol  steps,  to  the  ri^C 
enchanted  and  motionless,  in  a  cave  in  the  cen-  of  the  terrace,  stands  the  Palazzo  CaffarelU,  the 
tre  of  the  hill.*  Thus  the  ancient  Mons  Tarpeia  residence  of  the  German  minister;  the  vie^ 
remains  Che  treasure  of  art,  Che  wonder  of  his-  commands  the  Forum  and  ruins  as  far  as  tbe 
tory.  On  the  Capitoline,  Numa  founded  a  tern-  Colosseum  and  to  the  Alban  Hills  beyond,  wbeic 
pie  of  Fides  Publica  and  another  to  the  god  every  stone  has  its  story,  from  the  Arch  of  Sieft~ 
Terminus.  Under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  535  timius  Severus  Co  Che  colossal  Amphitheatre,  em- 
B.C.,  was  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  bracing  the  remains  of  temples,  arches,  and  rojnf 
with  money  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  war.  palaces.  The  eight  Ionic  columns  standing  are 
This  sumptuous  fane  had  peculiar  clainu  on  the  a  pare  of  che  temple  of  Saturn.  At  the  right 
veneration  of  the  Roman  citizens  —  it  was  cit-  side  of  the  Forum  the  remains  of  the  Basilkx 
adtl  and  shrine,  combined.  The  Sybilline  books  of  Julia,  begun  by  Julius  and  completed  by  At»- 
were  preserved  there.  There  both  Titus  and  gustus  Cassar,  and  just  beyond  are  the  three 
Vespasian  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  fall  beautiful  columns  which  belonged  to  a  tcmpfe 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  later  robbed  of  its  'treas-  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  484  b.c.  Here  costly  sac> 
ures  during  invasions  of  the  Vandals.  Near  it  rifices  were  offered  and  Roman  knights  richer 
stood  the  temple  of  Fides  and  the  twin  tem-  decorated  and  crowi^ed  with  olive,  passed  in 
pies  of  Mars  and  Venus  Erycina.  The  temple  military  procession.  The  entablature  sup^rted 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  was  built  by  Augustus;  the-  by  these  columns  is  very  rich  and  considend 
temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue  by  Marius  in  103  one  of  Che  6nesc  specimens  of  CorinChian  extaoA. 
B.C,  with  spoils  taken  in  the  Cimbric  wars.  On  the  right  the  Via  Fienili  branches  off,  lead- 
There  were  still  other  notable  temples,  and  the  ing  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  with  a  capacity  Eor 
Altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor,  commemorating  the  25.000  people  (used  for  hunting  wild  beasts), 
stratagem  of  the  Romans,  who  threw  down  The  Palatine  Hill  quite  near,  was  the  pivot  oS 
loaves  into  Che  camp  of  the  besieging  Gauls  to  Rome's  history,  where  the  Pelasgic  fortress  was. 
deceive  them  as  to  the  state  of  their  supplies,  enclosed  by  Romulus,  and  where  Augustis  wak 
On  (his  hill  Petrarch  received  his  laurel  crown,  born.  This  was  the  site  of  the  Palaces  of  (kc 
and  the  tribune  Rienzi  promulgaCed  new  laws.  Qesars,  pompous  and  magnifkent  beyond  de- 
Michelangelo  designed  the  present  Museum  seription.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  of  white  mar- 
and  Palace  of  the  Conservatories,  under  Pope  ble,  was  the  resort  of  poets.  Close  under  tbe 
Paul  111.  (1544-50);  Pius  IV.,  Gregory  XIII.  Palatine  is  the  temple  of  Vesta,  founded  hr 
and  Sixtus  V.  added  the  sculptures,  etc.  At  Numa,  Near  was  che  Regia,  whence  Cxsat 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol  is  the  ancient  church  of  went  forth  to  death.  Adjoining  the  BasiNcm 
-A-ra-Cieli,  the  building  at  the  iwck  of  the  Julia  is  the  Column  of  Phocas,  sung  by  Byrrjit. 
piazza  is  the  Palace  of  the  Senator,  built  by  On  one  side  of  the  Forum  stood  the  Tabem^ 
Boniface  IX.  (1389),  but  altered  by  Michel-  Argentarisc,  silversmiths'  shops,  and  in  front  oC 
angelo.  The  ornamental  fountain  at  the  foot  Saint  Adriano,  beyond  the  Tavema  Nuovx,  Vir- 
of  the  doable  staircase  was  erected  by  Sixtus  ginia  was  stabbed  by  her  father.  The  front  df 
V.  The  tower  of  the  Capitol  contains  the  great  Saint  Adriano  is  a  fragment  of  the  Basilica  oF 
bell  of  Viterbo,  taken  in  war ;  the  view  from  this  ^milius  Paulus.  This  Basilica  occupied  the  site 
high  point  is  superb.  On  the  east  side  of  the  of  the  famous  Curia  of  Tullus  HostilJus.  The 
piazza  is  the  Museo  Capitolino,  containing  one  three  gigantic  arches  still  farther  are  all  that 
of  the  finest  collections  of  statuary  and  painting,  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  ConstanCine,  one  of 
and  the  famous  mosaic,  Pliny's  Doves,  found  in  whose  classical  Corinthian  pillars  was  incor^ 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa  near  Tivoli.  In  porated  by  Paul  V.  in  Saint  Maria  Maggiorc. 
•The  Reserved  Cabinet*  stands  the  exquisite  Mediaeval  remains  exist  in  a  group  of  interestrnc 
Greek  statue  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  found  im-  churches  in  the  vicinity.  Little  remains  of  the 
mured  in  a  wall  upon  the  Quirinal.  In  the  once  superb  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  except 
Hall  of  the  Emperors  is  the  imposing  seated  a  cella,  countless  fragments  of  columns,  and  •. 
statue  of  Agripptna  (grand- daughter  of  Augus-  mass  of  Corinthian  cornice  facing  the  Colos- 
tus) ;  and  83  busts  of  Roman  emperors,  em-  seum.  This  was  the  last  pagan  temple  which 
presses  and  their  families,  a  character  study,  remained  in  use  in  Rome.  Near  the  church  <rf 
Many  of  them  are  important  as  works  of  art.  Saint  Francesca  the  Via  Sacra  passes  under  the 
The  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men  is  interesting,  as  is  Arch  of  Thus,  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
also  the  Hall  of  the  Faun,  from  the  Faun  found  its  kind  remaining  in  Rome,  erected  by  the  sen- 
at  Hadrian's  Villa.  The  statue  of  the  Faun  is  ate  to  commemorate  the  taking  of  JerusalenL 
highly  graceful  and  artistic,  The  three  gems  The  gardens  of  Adonis,  where  Sebastian  en~ 
of  the  collection  are  found  in  the  Hall  of  the  dured  martyrdom,  border  an  adjacent  lane. 
Dying  Gladiator,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum 
Antinous  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Faun  of  the  ancient  pavement  of  huge  blocks  of  lava  re- 
Praxiteles.  On  the  west  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  mains.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  fountain- 
Palace  of  the  Conservatories,  which  is  to  receive  where  the  gladiators  used  to  wash.  On  the 
all  the  recently  discovered  antiquities.  It  con-  right  the  Via  Triumphalis  leads  to  Via  Appiat 
tains  busts  of  artists  by  Canova,  the  restoration  first  passing  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
of  a  column  of  Michelangelo,  many  fine  fres-  This  is  the  most  striking  of  the  Roman  arches, 
coes  and  reliefs  by  Bernini  and  other  masters;  The  Colosseum  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  was 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  famous  Bronze  begun  in  72  a.d.  (12,000  captive  Jews  doing  the 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  of  unknown  antiquity,  work),  and  consists  of  (our  stories  supported 
Kear  the  wolf  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  respectively  by  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  col- 
figure  of  the  boy  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  umns.  Its  circumference  is  1,641  feet,  length 
foot.  The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Capitol  eon-  287,  width  182,  height  157  feet,  and  it  had  the 
tain*  few  ^ood  works:  a  beautiful  Saint  Sebas-  capacity  to  hold  100,000  persons.  '' 
tian  by  Guido,  and  several  others  by  Guercino.  tion  has  been  ascribed  Co  Gauden 
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tian  martjr;  it  was  used  for  gladiatorial  among  the  countless  gems  which  enrich  this 
combats,  and  those  engaging  were  slaves  or  pris-  nobie  temple.  Its  interior  has  the  iorm  of  a 
oners,  or  Christians  who  were  compelled  to  fight  L^tin  cross  with  chapels  oil  the  sides,  Maoj 
wild  beasts.  Saint  Ignatius  was  the  first  manyr  princes  o(  the  church  lie  buried  in  Ihe  crypt, 
here,  devoured  by  a  lion.  Others  were  shot  The  Vatican,  the  present  residence  of  the  popes, 
down  by  arrows,  or  exposed  to  every  humilia-  is  a  vast  collection  of  palaces,  comprisinf^  the 
tian  and  torture,  A  cross  marks  the  spot  in  the  old  and  new  palaces  of  the  popes,  the  Sistine 
arena  where  Christians  suffered.  The  upper  Chapel,  the  Loggie  and  Stanae,  the  picture  gal- 
arches  frame  a  series  of  views  of  the  Capito<  lery,  museums  and  library.  Raphael's  wall  fres- 
line,  the  Ccelian,  and  the  Campagna.  Other  coes  rank  above  all  his  other  work,  and  in  the 
triumphal  arches  not  already  mentioned  are  that  'School  of  Athens'  and  'Disputa,'  the  'Trans- 
of  Severus  and  that  of  Diusus,  S  b.c.  The  figuration.'  'Driving  Heliodorus  from  the  T«ni- 
Column  of  Trajan,  very  ornate  in  spiral  has-  pie,*  and  other  frescoes  of  the  Stanze  and  Log- 
reliefs,  illustrating  the  exploits  of  the  emperor,  gie,  he  evinces  astonishii^  theolt^cal  wisdom 
by  several  thousand  carved  figures,  and  117  feet  and  philosophical  erudition.  Each  stanza  attests 
high,  is  still  standing.  The  Pantheon,  by  to  his  deep  reflection  and  "rich  imagination  i  detail 
Agrippa,  2^  b.c,  a  perfect  specimen  of  classical  and  general  effect  are  equally  studied,  result- 
architecture,  is  a  temple  to  all  the  gods  (now  ing  in  a  perfect  harmonious  whole.  In  the  Sis- 
church  of  Saint  Maria  Rotonda)  and  the  best  tine  Chapel,  the  'Last  Judgment'  is  Michelaii' 
preserved  of  all  the  ancient  temples.     It  is  cir-,  gelo's  chef  d'ceuvre. 

cular  in  form  and  of  remarkable  construction.  The  Vatican  Ubrary  contain^  2ao,00o  vol- 
as  regards  it  dome,  by  which  it  is  lighted.  The  umcs  and  over  36,000  MSS.  San  Giovanni  in  La- 
Catacombs  arc  subterranean  passages,  extending  terano,  on  a  lonely  site  near  tlie  south  wall,  was 
many  miles  by  winding  passages  underground,  built  by  Conslantinc,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
used  as  sepultures  and  meeting  places  by  the  early  altered  and  extended  by  Giotto  and  others  under 
Christians ;  niches  in  the  walls  of  tufa  were  various  popes,  and  the  high  church  councils  are 
used  to  bury  their  dead.  The  passages  are  held  there.  Other  churches  are  Santa  Maria 
narrow,  except  occasionally  when  they  open  into  Maggiorc,  in  whose  construction  antique 
wider  spaces  used  for  chapels  of  worship,  and  bronzes,  gold  and  marble  from  pagan  temples 
often  frescoed.  The  decoration  is  characteristic  were  largely  used,  also  beautiful  niosaics  of  the 
and  significant,  usually  representing  Christian  6th  century,  Santa  Croce,  erectad  by  Saint  He- 
hope  and  doctrine.  Pictures  are  frequently  sym-  lena,  the  nave  of  which  was  borne  by  eight  an- 
boiic-  A  large  collection  of  sarcophagi,  pic-  tique  columns ;  Saint  Ciemente,  the  most  per- 
.tures  and  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs,  feet  specimen  of  old  basilica,  contains  frescoes 
are  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  The  by  Masaccio ;  II  Gesu,  the  principal  church  of 
.  catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  tne  Jesuits,  with  the  fa^de  and  cupola  by  Gia- 
wide  circle^  the  most  important  are  the  como  della  Porta,  axsA  whose  interior  is  rich  in 
Catacombs  of  Calixtus  on  the  Via  Appia;  marbles;  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  originally  a 
those  of  Domitilla  or  Saints  Nereus  and  Achil-  part  of  Diocletian's  Baths,  transformed  into  a 
leus;  Saint  Prastextatus,  Via  Appia;  Saint  Pris-  church  by  Michelangelo,  an  imposing  church. 
cilia,  beyond  the  Porta  Salara ;  Saint  Agnese,  Via  contains  an  altar-piece  by  .Muziano,-  and  a  fine 
Nomentana ;  Saint  Sebastiano,  beneath  the  fresco  by  Domenichino,  and  the  tomb  of  Sal- 
church  of  that  name;  Saint  Alessandro;  and  the  vator  Rosa;  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  C(eH,  remark- 
Jewish  Catacombs  and  those  of  Mitiiras  of  the  able  for  its  architecture  and  very  old ;  Santa 
Via  Appia,  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  the  north  base  of  the 
Rome  is  par  excellence  the  Mecca  of  artists,  Aventine,  remarkable  for  its  Alexandrine  pave- 
and  both  museums  and  Christian  temples  are  ment  and  its  lofty  and  beautiful  campanile  of 
the  shrines  of  art.  Rome  is  filled  with  churches,  the  8th  century;  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
of  which  Saint  Peter's  tanks  first  It  was  notable  as  the  only  Gothic  church  in  Rome; 
founded  by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  Santa  Maria  in  Dominica  or  della  Navicella  on 
of  Nero,  where  Saint  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  the  Ocliaa,  with  18  fine  columns  of  granite  and 
and  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  gold  mosaics  two  of  porphyry,  and  whose  frieze  of  the  nave 
and  marble.  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Michel-  was  painted  in  Caroiean  \ss  Giulio  Romano  and 
angelo  were  the  chief  architects.  Bernini  filled  it  Perino  del  Vago;  Santa  Maria  dejla  Pace,  in- 
with  the  sculptures  of  his  contemporaries  and  teresting  for  its  paintings,  particularly  the  four 
many  monuments  line  the  pillars  and  fill  niches,  sybils,  considered  among  the  most  perfect  works 
The  Pitta  is  one  of  the  notable  sculptures  of  of  Raphael;  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  notable 
Saint  Peter's.  The  great  dome  is  a  marvel  of  for  its  sculptures  and  paintings  ('Jonah'  by  Ba- 
architectural  skill.  The  fa<;ade  is  357  feet  long  phael,  ceiling  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  and  mo- 
and  144  feet  high,  and  over  the  central  entrance  saics  from  Rapluel's  cartoons  by  Aloisio  della 
is  the  loggia,  where  the  Pope  is  crowned  and  Pace)  ;  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  an  antique 
whence  he  gives  his  Easter  benediction.  Over  church,  first  mentioned  in  449 :  and  San  Paolo 
the  main  entrance  of  the  vestibule  is  the  cele-  fuore  le  Mura  (on  the  spot  where  Saint  Paul 
brated  Mosaic  of  the  NoviccUa  (1298),  by  suffered  martyrdom).  In  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
Giotto,  and  Cavallini.  The  magnificent  cen-  coli  is  the  celebrated  'Moses'  of  Michelangelo, 
tral  door  of  bronze  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  by  some  critics  regarded  his  best  work  of  scnlp- 
Basilica  (1431-9).  The  enormous  size  of  statues  ture.  The  great  baths  or  therma;  were  pe- 
and  ornaments  in  Saint  Peter's  are  decep-  euliar  features  of  the  city  and  were  used  not 
five  as  relates  to  the  vast  proportions  of  its  in-  only  for  bathing  purposes,  but  for  games  and 
terior,  which  is  only  realized  by  observing  the  athletic  sports,  and  contained  assembly  rooms. 
moving,  living  figures  of  people.  Around  the  libraries,  promenades,  etc.  The  thermcc  of 
shrine  under  the  dome,  86  gold  lamps  bum  con-  Caracalla,  Titus,  and  Diocletian  were  the  most 
tinually.        Wonderful     mosaic     pictures     arc  magnificent  and  largest.    The  great  cloacK  {or 
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sewers)    belonged  to  the  Severan  epoch.    The  famous  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Barberini  on  tte 

Cloaca  Maxima  was  the  principal  sewer.  The  Quirinal,  built  by  Urban  VIIL,  almost  wholly^ 
aqueducts,  built  on  rows  of  arches,  thread  the  from  materials  taken  from  ancient  buildings.  la 
campagna  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  passing  at  its  small  but  excellent  collection  is  the  'Beatrice 
limes  through  hills  and  represent  marvellous  en-  Cenc:'  by  Guido  Renj  —  also  valuable  MSS.  and 
gineering  skill.  The  Aqua  Paola,  Aqua  Tra-  some  literary  curiosities;  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
jana  and  Aqua  Marzia  still  remain,  and  con-  near  the  centre  of  the  city;  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
tribute  to  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  Among  in  the  Trastevere,  once  the  residence  of  Queen 
the  finest  sepulchral  monuments^  the  chief  were  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  containing  precious 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  Campus  Mar-  MSS.;  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  near  the  Tiber, 
tius ;  that  of  Hadrian  on  the  west  bank  of  the  was  inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  but  now 
Tiber,  now  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  and  belongs  to  the  French  government,  and  is  occu- 
known  as  the  Castle  of  San'  Angelo.  The  city  pied  by  the  ambassador.  The  Spada  Palace  is 
was  also  rich  in  private  palaces  and  buildings,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  late  Eenais- 
The  Namnachije  were  artificial  lakes  constructed  sance ;  the  Palace  Rospigliosi,  near  the  Palace  of 
for  fighting  naval  battles.  There  are  ten  the  Quirinal,  contains  valuable  art  treasures, 
bridges  across  the  Tiber,  besides  the  railway  On  the  ceiling  of  a  casino  in  its  gardens  is  the 
bridge.  The  highest  is  the  Ponte  Margherita,  beautiful  fresco  of  the  'Aurora'  of  Guido  — this 
opposite  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  the  Ponte  di  is  row  the  residence  of  the  French  ambassador 
Ripetta,  in  the  place  where  the  old  ferry  was,  to  the  Pope;  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  is  adja- 
to  'the  farm  of  Cincinnatus.'  (This  bridge  cent  to  the  principal  Jesuit  church.  The  govem- 
leads  to  the  new  quarter.)  The  Ponte  Umberto,  ment  buildings  occupying  former  church  prop- 
leading  to  the  newly  erected  Palace  of  Justice  or  erty  are  the  Post-office  in  the  ancient  convent 
law-courts  on  the  right  bank;  the  Ponte  Sant'  of  Saint  Silvestro,  the  Ministry  of  Public  lostruc- 
Angelo,  ancient  Pons  .Slius,  leading  to  the  tion  in  the  convent  of  the  Minerva.  The  porti- 
castle.  Below  it  is  a  new  trestle- bridge ;  and  still  coes  or  colonnades  were  public  places  of  recrea- 
below  this  is  the  iron  suspension  bridge;  farther,  tion  or  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Among 
the  Ponte  Gianicolo,  Ponte  San  Sislo;  Ponte  the  basilicas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was 
Garibaldi;  then  Ihe  two  bridges  which  cross  the  the  ^Slmilian  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum 
island  in  the  Tiber.  The  Villa  gardens  are  fast  Romanum,  179  b.c  ;  the  Basilica  Julia,  re- 
being  replaced  by  tenement  houses  and  new  cently  excavated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum, 
suburbs  are  springing  up.  The  University  of  begun  by  Caesar,  and  Ihe  Basilica  Porcia,  the 
Rome  or  Collegio  delta  Sapienza  is  an  ancient  oldest,  built  by  Cato,  the  censor.  Recent  exca- 
institution;  canon  law  and  civil  law,  medicine  vations  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
and  philosophy  and  philology  are  included  in  its  subterranean  galleries,  connected  with  the  games 
curriculum.  It  possesses  extensive  laboratories,  held  in  the  time  of  Csesar  in  the  Forum.  It  is 
botanical  gardens  and  an  astronomical  observa-  clear  that  12  elevators  were  used  to  deposit 
tory.  It  is  attended  by  nearly  1,000  students,  quickly  the  various  parties  of  combatants. 
■  The  Collegio  de  Propaganda  Fide  is  situated  in  Equestrian  statues  were  later  placed  above  them. 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  the  Collegio  Romano,  ad-  The  square  basement  of  Janus  Medius,  wells 
jacent  to  Saint  Ignazio,  is  a  lyccum,  and  now  containing  fragments  of  potleiy,  graves  conlain- 
contains  the  Archsological  Museum  and  the  re-  ing  chalices,  have  also  been  discovered.  Under 
cently  established  library,  Biblioteca  Vittorio  the  substructure  narrow  prison  cells  have  come 
Emanuele,  combining  the  old  Jesuit  library  with  to  light.  At  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  were  re- 
Ihe  libraries  of  suppressed  monasteries,  amount-  vealed  the  remains  of  an  imperial  palace,  later 
ing  to  about  500,000  volumes.  The  Accademia  dc'  transformed  into  a  Christian  sepulchre ;  also 
San  Luca,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  some  prehistoric  tombs.  The  ancient  graffiti  — 
is  composed  of  painters,  sculptors  and  archi-  that  is  the  rough  sketch  or  misspelled  word 
tects,  and  was  founded  in  1595.  Connected  with  scratched  upon  walls  or  columns  by  early  Chris- 
it  are  a  picture  gallery  and  schools  of  fine  arts,  tians  and  thoughtless  idlers,  have  solved  many 
There  are  numerous  other  institutions  con-  topographical  problems  of  the  ancient  monu- 
nected  with  art,  music,  science  or  learning,  one  ments  of  the  'Eternal  City,"  Among  the  Col- 
of  which  the  Accademia  de"  Lincei,  founded  in  umns,  the  oldest  was  the  Columna  Mcenia,  in 
1603  by  GalHeo  and  his  contemporaries,  is  honor  of  Mcenius  who  took  the  town  in  338  B.C.; 
the  earliest  scientifie  society  of  Italy.  Besides  the  Columna  Rostratra_,  commemorating  tiie  vic- 
the  libraries  already  mentioned,  the  chief  are  the  tory  over  the  Carthaginians  260  b.c.  The  most 
Biblioteca  Casanatense,  the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  beautiful  was  that  of  Trajan  in  the  Trajan 
and  the  Biblioteca  Barberini.  The  American  Col-  Forum  (described  elsewhere),  and  a  similar  one 
lege  was  founded  about  half  a  century  ago,  is  a  in  the  Via  del  Corso  near  Palazzo  Chigi.  The 
school  for  priests  and  is  composed  of  students  most  celebrated  theatres  are  those  of  Pompey, 
who  desire  a  post-graduate  course  in  divinity,  Cornelius  Balbus  and  Marcellus.  The  theatre  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  etc.  The  Pompey  was  adorned  by  the  most  beaulitul 
students  enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  Vatican  Greek  statues.  It  held  .40,000  persons.  The 
Library  and  museums  and  at  all  great  church  Colosseum  as  already  described  was  the  most 
functions.  There  is  also  an  American  school  of  magnificent  amphitheatre.  Hospitals  of  every 
classical  studies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  In-  description,  some  of  which  are  richly  endowed, 
Stitute  of  Archseology,  whose  work  consists  of  are  numerous,  (Thurch  festivals  are  a  special 
arehiologieal  research  and  study,  and  whose  in-  feature  of  Roman  life,  but  the  pomp  and  show 
vestigations  often  lead  the  students  as  far  as  of  former  times  has  somewhat  diminished.  Ex- 
Greece  or  Egypt,  accompanied  by  the  faculty,  temal  trade  is  unimportant.  The  chief  man- 
The  Irish  College  is  the  oldest  in  Rome,  almost  ufactures  are  woolen  and  silk  goods,  artificial 
bidden  by  the  famous  Palazzo  Aldobrandini,  flowers,  pottery,  jewelry,  mosaics,  casts,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.    Other  objects  of  art.    Trade  is  chiefly  in  these  articles. 
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asad  in  olive  oil,  picture^  and  antiquities.    Pop.  assisted  by  s  council  of  elders  or  senate,    "the 

iCnpi^  462,783.  Roman  'people*  was  divided  into  wards,  class 

Hutoty. —  Legend,  accepted  as  authentic  in  or  getu,  and  housdiolds.    When  assembled  for 

later  Roman  times,  made  Romulus    (q.v.)    the  the    exercise   of   its    sovereign  powers    it   was 

fonnder  of  the  cit^  of  Rome,  and  the  Palatine,  known  as  the  comitia  curiata.    A  change  in  the 

•me  of  the  seven  hills  that  rise  on  the  left  bank  of  relations    between    patricians    and    plebs    was 

Ibc  Tiber,  the  site  of  the  first  settlement.    The  effected  b^  a  reform  which  legend  ascribes  to 

at6ie  period  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  Servius  Tullius.     By  this  innovation  tfle  right 

vf  flie  city,  753  B.C.,  to  the  establishment  of  the  of  bearing  arms  was  conferred  on  the  pUbi,  and 

msniUic,  509  B.C.,  is  in  its  detailed  history  un-  the  entire  free-holding  Roman  community  vas 

kniwn  to  us,  and  front  the  mass  of  myth  and  divided  into  five  classes,  on  the  basis  of  wealth. 

legend  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  very  broadest  These   classes    were   subdivided    into   centuries 

vooceptions  only  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Ro-  or  "hundreds,*  and  the  entire  military  assembly 

man  state.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  of  the  inhabitants  bore  the  name  of  comitia  cen- 

antbentic  records  of  Rome  date  only  from  390  luriata,  which,  instituted  undoubtedly  for  pur- 

M.C.,  Ihc  year  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  poses  of  national  defense,  soon  came  to  exercise 

iiSte  Gauls.     Tradition,    then,   speaks   of   seven  unportant  political  powers. 

kings  who,  including  Romulus,  ruled  over  the  The  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was  followed  by 

icitj  for  343  years  and  assigns  to  each  definite  long  wars  with  the  Etruscans   and  the  Latin 

endered  to  the  state.     Romulus   was  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  Rome  for  a  time 


Jibe  founder  and  conqueror;  his  successor  Numa  had  to  contend  for  its  existence.  A  grea 
Pompilius,  was  a  religious  teacher;  Servius  tory  over  the  Latins  in  496  led  to  the  formation 
TtfllJus,  a  political  reformer  and  law-giver^  etc  of  a  Latin  Confederacy  under  the  leadership  of 
"The  last  three  kings,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Rome.  Thus  strengthened  the  Romans  fought 
Servius  Tullius  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus,  successfully  against  the  iEquf,  the  Volsci  and 
'Mere  of  Etruscan  origin,  whereas  the  earlier  the  Sabines,  and  in  3516  captured  the  Etruscan 
xnlers  had  come  from  Latin  stock.  With  the  stronghold  of  Veii,  which  was  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  510  the  subjugation  of  southern  Etruria. 
Koman  kingship  comes  to  an  end.  A  critical  The  place  of  the  kings  was  taken  after  509 
sin^y  of  this  legendary  period  makes  all  these  by  two  consuls,  elected  by  the  comitia  cetUuriala 
-Bxnies  and  the  events  connected  with  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  patricians.  The  institution 
'dnubtfnl,  but  preserves  the  general  outline  of  of  the  senate  was  retained  and  plebeians  were 
.development.  Rome,  in  the  modem  view,  is  admitted  to  membership,  but  all  magisterial 
Rgarded  as  having  had  its  origin  in  the  union  offices  were  closed  to  members  of  that  order. 
>«tf  three  tribes,  the  so-called  Ramnes,  Tities  The  neriod  that  follows,  therefore,  is  marked 
and  Luceres,  of  whom  the  first  were  of  Latin  by  a  litter  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians 
Umd,  the  second  of  Sabine  stock  and  the  third  for  political  and,  to  a  degree,  social  equality. 
«if  doubtful  affinity.  The  situation  of  Rome  on  Wealth,  loo,  became  concentrated  in  the  bands 
4k  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  favor-  of  the  patricians  and  the  distribution  of  the 
aiUe  for  its  development,  and  in  the  course  of  public  lands  was  carried  on  entirely  in  the  in- 
Aat  the  city  extended  its  authority  over  the  terests  of  the  ruling  class.  Discontent  was  also 
nqRhboring  country  until  with  the  destruction  fostered  by  the  severity  of  the  laws  against 
«f  Alba  Longa,  the  ancient  religious  centre  of  debtors.  In  494  the  plebeian  amiy,  just  re- 
Ac  Latin  peoples,  it  came  to  assume  a  pre-  turned  from  a  victorious  campaign,  seceded  to 
Aminant  position  in  Latium.  The  Etruscan  the  Sacred  Mount,  near  Rome,  and  threatened 
«teracter  ascribed  to  the  last  three  kings  points  to  found  a  city  for  themselves  unless  concessions 
<IB  am  Etruscan  conquest,  and  indeed  throughout  were  made.  The  patricians  yielded  and  the  office 
Ac  early  period  of  Rome  the  influence  of  the  of  tribune  of  the  plebs  was  created  for  the  de- 
Etruscans  to  the  north  is  marked,  especially  in  fense  of  the  interests  of  the  lower  order  against 
vriigioua  customs  and  in  architecture.  From  the  ruling  class.  These  tribunes,  originally  two 
tiie  very  earliest  period  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  in  number,  later  increased  to  ten,  were  given 
npczi  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the  right  of  veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  consuls 
tte  patricians  and  the  plebeians  or  pkbs,  with  and  Uie  senate.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
wiiiHii  probably  may  be  ranked  the  class  of  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  public  land, 
<£ntx  It  was  the  patricians  alone  that  con-  Spurius  Cassius,  a  patrician  who  espoused  the 
ddtnted  the  state;  the  plebs  had  no  political  cause  of  the  ^iefei,  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance 
ri^ts  whatsoever.  In  fact  early  Rome  should  of  his  caste  (486  ac).  The  demand  for  a  codi- 
k  re^fded  as  consisting  of  two  isolated  com-  fication  of  the  laws  led  to  the  appointment  in  451 
'■Muuties,  one  comprising  the  original  settlers  of  ten  Decemvirs  who  after  two  years'  work 
or,  possibly,  the  conquerors  of  the  ci^,  the  other  brought  forth  the  Twelve  Tables  in  which  the 
tlK  conquered  population  and  later  immigrants,  entire  system  of  public  and  private  law  was 
jKh  as  those  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  excellent  embodied.  The  act  of  violence  attempted  by 
opportunities  for  trade  it  offered.  Not  only  Appius  Claudius,  head  of  the  Decemvirs,  on  the 
-was  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeian  maiden  Virginia  led  to  the  overdirow 
pUricians,  but  even  the  early  Roman  religion  of  the  Decemvirs  in  449  B.C.  Protected  now 
-was  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  narrow  national  against  the  arbitrary  misuse  of  the  law  on  the 
ioeed  to  which  the  plebs  could  not  be  admitted,  part  of  the  patricians,  the  plebeians  pursued  with 
.Intermarriage  between  members  of  the  populut  renewed  strength  the  Struggle  for  political  and 
^nd  plebeians  was  forbidden.  The  patricians  social  equality.  In  445  intermarriage  between 
.alone  had  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Within  the  patricians  and  plebeians  was  made  legally  valid. 
^fuliis  or  state,  the  headship  was  vested  in  the  The  consuls  were  supplanted  by  military  tribunes 
»ex  or  king,  who  combined  in  himself  the  func-  with  consular  power  who  might  be  chosen  from 
tiaos  of  war  leader,  judge  and  priest,  and  was  among  the  plebeians.     After  this  the  plebeiaD 
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conquest    of    offices    proceeded    steadily.      The  a    long   time    until    a   second   victory    off   the 

quxstorship  was  gained  in  421  B.C.,  the  dictator-  -^^Katian   Islands   in  241   brought   Carthage  to 

ship  in  356  B.C,  the  censorship  in  351,  the  pnetor-  terms,     Sicily  was  surrendered   to  the  Romans 

ship  in  337.    After  a  ten  years'  struggle  it  was  who   erected   it   into   their   first  province,  anO 

provided  by  the  so-called   Licinian   Rogations  Carthage  pledged  itself  not  to  wage   war   on 

(367  B.C.)  inat  no  citizen  should  own  more  than  the  allies  of  Rome.    In  238  the  Romans  seited 

500  jugera  of  the  public  domain  and  that  the  Sardinia  and   in  the   following  year  extended 

remainder  should  be  distributed  among  the  plebs  their  sway  over  the  lUyrian  coastlands  and  upper 

in   small   allotments.     The  consulship   was   also  Italy.    Carthage,  robbed  of  its  island  possessions 

restored  and  it  was  made  obligatory  for  one  con-  in  the  Mediterranean,  more  than  made  up  its 

sut  to  be  chosen  from  the  plebs.    By  the  year  joo  losses  in  Spain,  and  in  218  b.c  the  celebrated 

complete  equality  between  the  orders  had  been  Hannibal    (q.v.),  son  of  Hamilcar   Barca,   the 

established.     The  termination  of  the  contest  be-  conqueror  of  the  peninsula,  renewed  the  contest 

twecn   the   two   orders  may  be  assigned   to  the  with  Rome   (the  second  Punic  war)   by  his  at* 

year  286  b.C^  when  the  Hortensian  Law  made  tack  on  Saguntum,  a  city  ally  of  Rome.     Han- 

any  decree  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  wherein  the  nibal   invaded   Italy,   overthrew  the   Romans  at 

plebs  were  predominant,  law  for  the  whole  peo-  the  Trebbia   (218),  on  Lake  Trasimenus,  in  the 

pie,  the  so-cailed  plebiscite.  following  year,  and  in  216  at  Cannx,  where  the 

The  course  of  political  progress  during  this  rout  of  the  Roma:is  was  complete.  Rome,  how- 
period  was  sharply  interrupted  by  the  invasion  ever,  remained  steadfast  with  Hannibal  at  its 
of  the  Gauls  who  in  390  overwhelmed  a  Roman  very  gates,  husbanded  its  resources  and  by  carry, 
army  on  the  AUia,  burned  the  dty  and  besieged  ing  the  war  into  Africa  forced  Hannibal  to 
the  garrison  in  Uie  Capitol.  Legend  ascribes  depart  from  Italy.  In  202  the  Carthaginian 
the  defeat  of  the  Gaula  to  Camillus  (q.v.),  but  general  was  defeated  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  at 
in  reality  it  was  a  large  ransom  in  gbld  which  Zama,  and  Carthage  signed  peace  giving  up 
induced  the  conquerors  to  retreat.  The  devoted  Spain  to  the  Romans,  dismantling  its  navy  and 
patriotism  of  its  dtizena,  howerer,  restored  paying  an  indemnity  of  lofloo  talents.  The 
the  fortunes  of  the  city;  its  houses  were  rebuilt,  hatred  of  Rome,  however,  was  not  appeased,  and 
the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  the  when  Carthage,  after  50  years,  showed  signs 
Volsci,  the  ^qui  and  part  of  the  Latini  were  of  renewed  strength,  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
repulsed,  and  within  a  short  time  Rome  had  strayed  {146),  after  a  siege  of  three  years  (the 
more  than  regained  its  former  power.  With  the  third  Punic  war).  The  Roman  arms  in  the 
establishment  of  internal  peace,  its  career  of  meantime  had  also  conquered  the  East.  An- 
rapid  conquest  begins.  The  Samnites.  the  most  tiochus  HI.  of  Syria  was  defeated  in  190  at 
formidable  rivals  of  the  Romans,  were  defeated  Sipylus  and  deprived  of  his  possessions  in  Asia 
in  three  great  wars  (343-J4I.  326-304.  298-290)  Minor.  Macedonia,  after  repealed  wars,  was 
in  the  course  of  which  Rome  contended  success-  made  a  Roman  province  in  146,  and  Greece, 
fully  against  the  united  forces  of  the  peoples  of  which  had  enjoyed  the  shadow  of  freedom  for  50 
central  Italy,  aided  in  the  last  of  the  wars  by  years  was  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  in 
the  Gauls.  A  rebellion  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  year,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  after 
crushed  in  338,  the  long  struggle  terminated  in  Corinth,  its  most  prosperous  city,  had  been 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  allies,  and  the  stormed  and  robbed  of  its  art  treasures.  In 
inhabitants  of  Samnium,  Picenum,  Umbria,  i;j3  Rome  fell  heir  to  the  dominions  of  Attains, 
Apulia,  Lucania  and  Etruria  became  the  allies  of  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  province  of  Asia 
Rome.  In  280  war  broke  out  with  Tarentum,  was  formed  out  of  the  territories  thus  acquired, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  The  Roman  rule  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was 
Italy.  Tarentum  called  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  king  of  firmly  established  after  two  formidable  insur- 
Epirus,  to  its  aid.  Subjected  at  first  to  defeat,  rections,  one  led  by  Viriathus  (148-140)  and  the 
the  Romans  ultimately  drove  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  other  known  as  the  Numantine  war  (143-133), 
and    took    Tarentum    {272).      Rome    was    now  had   been   suppressed. 

mistress  of  central  and  southern  Italy  and  had  Republican  Rome  was  now  at  the  height  of 

fought   with   success   against   the   Gauls   in   the  its  power,  but  the  wars  which  had  been  crowned 

north.     To  make  conquest  permanent  militanr  with  such  success  abroad  brought  on  evils  within 

colonies    were  planted   in  the  subjugated   terri-  the  state  which  were  destined  to  destroy  it    The 

tones   and   a  great   system  of  public  highways  task  of  governing  a  world  empire  and  carrying 

was  developed  to  facilitate  communications.    The  on  the  great  game  of  diplomacy  by  which  that 

incessant  wars  had  made  Rome  a  nation  of  sol-  empire    had    in    large   measure    been    built    up, 

diers,  and  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  resist  naturally  called  for  a  more  centralized  and  rapid 

it  in  Italy,  it  turned  its  arms  against  a  foreign  exercise    of   authority    than    was    possible   witli 

power,  and  in  the  stru^le  with  Carthage  made  the  cumbrous  methods  of  the  popular  comitia: 

the  first  beginning  of  its  imperial  career.  The  power  of  the  state  gradually  passed  into  the 

The     early     relations     between     Rome     and  hands   of   the   senate.      There   grew    up    at   the 

Carthage  were  friendly  and  commercial  treaties  same  time  a  nobility  of  the  robe,  consisting  of 

between   the   two    nations   had   been   concluded  those    who   had   enriched   themselves   as    rulers 

at    various    times.      The    contest    between    the  of  the  newly  conquered  provinces  which  Rome 

two  broke  out  in  Sicily,  of  which  the   Cartha-  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  subject  territories 

ginians    were    masters    in    greater    part      The  merely  and  as  fruitful  sources  of  revenue.     So 

first    Punic    War    (264-^1    B.C.)    began    with  wealthy  had  the  stale  become,  indeed,  that  in 

the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  a  Roman  army.     The  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  the  citizens 

strength  of  Carthage,  however,  was  on  the  sea,  of  Rome  were  freed  from  all  burdens  of  taxa- 

and  to  cope   with   it,   the  Romans  built  a   fleet  tion,  a  measure  which  attracted  to  Rome  a  large 

with  which  in  260  they  gained  a  great  victory  population    of    idlers,    which    derived    its    chief 

«  Mycahe.    The  fortunesotthe  war  wavered  for  sustenance  from  the  largesses  of  the  nobles  who 
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found  it  necessary  to  court  the  favor  of  the  mob.  Britain  and  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48) 
Throughout  Italy  the  rich  Roman  office  holders  Cscsar  Tras  victorious.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt 
established  vast  landed  estates,  which  were  fast  and  there  perished  and  the  remnants  of  his  parly 
coming  to  be  worked  by  slaves,  and  the  poor  were  wiped  out  at  Thapsus  in  46  and  Munda  in 
farmers,  mined  by  this  formidable  competition,  the  following  year.  Csesar  was  now  undisputed 
came  in  great  tiumbers  to  Rome  to  swell  the  master  of  the  empire,  but  fell,  after  a  short  rule, 
ranks  of  the  propertyless.  Between  this  great  beneath  the  daggers  of  Brutns  and  his  associates, 
mass  of  poor  proletarians  and  the  small  class  and  his  deatli  was  followed  by  the  renewal  of 
of  otiicials,  senators  and  landlords,  strife  was  civil  war.  Gaius  Ociavins,  Oesar's  nephew  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  bound  to  come,  and  it  adopted  son,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  O^r's 
was  this  strife  between  the  Opiimales  or  the  lieutenant,  both  aspired  to  be  his  successor,  but 
aristocratic  party  and  the  Popuiares  or  pro-  joined  in  43  with  Aurelius  Lepidus,  in  a  second 
letarians  that,  skilfully  used  by  ambitious  poll-  Triumvirate  to  overtlirow  the  party  of  Brutus 
ticians,  brought  about  the  fait  of  the  republic,  and  Cassius.  This  was  accomplished  at  Philippi 
Noblest  of  the  popular  champions  were  the  in  42,  and  Octavius  'and  Marcus  Antonius,  set- 
brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  (qq.v.)  ting  aside  the  weak  Lepidus,  divided  between 
who  wrested  from  the  senatorial  party  an  them  the  Roman  world.  But  while  Octavius 
agrarian  law  favorable  to  the  homeless  masses  governed  his  western  realm  with  energy,  Marcus 
and  regained  some  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  Antonius  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of 
popular  assemblies,  but  fell  victims  both  to  the  Cleopatra's  court  War  broke  out  between  the 
hatred  of  their  enemies  fi33  and  121).  The  two  and  in  the  naval  battle  of  Aclium  (31)  the 
war  against  Jugurtha  (q.v.),  which  revealed  the  forces  of  Marcus  Antonius  were  utterly  ■  routed, 
shameless  corruption  to  which  the  ruling  party  Antonius  fell  by  his  own  hand  and  Octavius  was 
had  sunk,  brought  forth  another  popular  leader  left  without  a  rival.  With  Actium  begins  the 
in    Marios    (q.v.),    whose    reputation    was    in-  Roman  empire. 

creased    by    the    splendid     victories    over    the  Octavius  made  no  tnange  in  the  established 

Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  in  the  years   i02~ioi.  forms  of  government.    In  37  B.C.  the  senate  con- 

Moderale    at    first    in    his    views,    Marius    was  ferred   on   him   for  life   the   government  oi   all 

driven,  by  the  agitations  of  demagogues,  to  vio-  those   provinces   whose   defense   called   for   the 

lence  .    In  90  K.a  the  Italians  rose  in  insurrection  employment  of  the  military  forces  -of  the  empire, 

to  enforce  their  demand  for  the  rights  of  Roman  together  with  the  supreme  command  of  tiie  army 

citizenship,  and  though  the  allies  were  defeated  and   the   title   of   Augustus.      Successivdy   Au- 

it   was   deemed   expedient   to   grant   them   their  gustus  united  in  himself  the  great  offices  of  the 

demands.      The    termination    of    this    struggle,  state,  the  consulate,  the  tribunate,  the  headship 

known  as  the   Social  war,   in  88  B.C.,  was   fol'  of  the  sacred  colleges^    The  senate  was  left  with 

, lowed   by  a  conflict  between   Marius  and  Sulla  the   splendid   shadow   of   power,   in   reality   the 

(q.v.),  an  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,   for  mere    instrument   of   the   emperor's   wilL     The 

control  in  the  state,  in  the  course  of  which  both  empire,  and  especially  the  provinces,  found  peace 

factions  were   guilty  of   dreadful   excesses.     In  after  a  half  century  of  civil  strife  and  acquiesced 

the  year  8c  the  Marian  party  was  finally  over*  in  the  rule  of  an  autocrat  whose  sway  was  far 

thrown,    and     Sulla,    proclaimed    dictator,    en-  more  kindly  than  the  selfish  rule  of  an  aristo- 

throned    himself    m    power    by    a    bloody    pro-  cratic  oligarchy.     Under  Augustus  the  economic 

scription    of    his    enemies,    and    proceeded    to  development  of  the  empire  made  rapid  progress ; 

revolutionize  the  constitution  of  the  state  so  as  its  parts  were  brought  more  dosely  together  by 

to   place   the   sole   power   in   the   hands   of   the  increased  means  of  communication  :  with  peace 

senate  and  the   aristocratic  party.     But  neither  came  also   rapid  inteltectual   growth,  and  Latin 

senate  nor  people  was  thenceforth  to  govern  in  literature   had   its   golden   age   in   the   reign   of 

Rome.   The  example  of  aristocratic  rule  based  on  Augustus.     The  boundaries  of  tbe  empire  were 

military  force  had  been  set  by  Sulla  and  the  strug-  extended  to  the  north  by  the  campaigns  of  the 

gle  between  parties  now  passed  into  a  struggle  be-  emperor's    stepsons   Tiberius   and    Drusus,   who 

tween  individuals  for  control,    Gnxiis  Pompeiiis  carried   their  victorious    arms   to   the    Danube 

(q.v.)  by  his  victories  over  Sertorius  in  Spain  and  beyond  the  Rhine.    The  last  years  of  Au- 

and  the  suppression  of  tbe  servile  insurrection  gustus'    reign   were    c^rkened   by   domestic   un- 

under    Spartacus    attained    immense    popularity  happiness  and  the  great  disaster  of  the  Teutoburg 

and  this  was  increased  by  his  readiness  to  make  Forest  where  Varro's  legions  were  annihilated 

concessions    to    popular    demands.       After    his  by    the    Cheruscan   chief    Arminius.      Augustus 

triumphant  campaigns  against  the  Mediterranean  was  succeeded  in  the  principate  by  his  stepson 

pirates    and    Milbridates    (q.v.)    he    was    for    a  Tiberius    (14-37    A-D.)    who   ruled    ably   in   the 

time    master   of   Rome.      The   senate,    however,  beginning  but  hardened  with  time  into  a  gloomy 

stirred  to  an  assertion  of  its  rights  by  its  sue-  despot  whose  suspicions  fell  heavily  on  all  those 

cessful    course    in    the    conspiracy    of    Catiline  members  of  the  nobility  who  might  in  any  way 

(q.v.)    now  set  itself  lo  oppose  his   will   and  become  rivals  for  power.    Living  in  retirement 

Pompey,   desirous   of   redeeming   the  promises  on  the  island  of  Caprx  he  left  the  govertunent 

made  his  veterans  of  allotments  of  land  in  Italy,  to  powerful  ministers,  of  whom  Sejanus   (q.v.) 

joined    with    Gaius    Julius    Cssar     (q.v.)     and  is  the  most  celebrated.     Caius  Caligula   (37-^1) 

Licinius  Crassus  (q.v.)  to  form  the  first  Trium-  a  madman  and  a  tyrant,  was  murdered  by  his 

virate  which  for  a  time  was  absolute  in  Rome  guards  and   was   followed  by  Claudius    (41-S4) 

(60  B.C.).     Caesar  was  a  leader  of  the  popular  a    good-natured    dotard    who    was    completely 

parly  and  he  aimed  at  becoming  the  sole  power  under  tfie  control  of  his  infamous  wives,  Mcasa' 

m  tlie  state.     Crassus  died  in  53,  and  in  49  war  lina  and,  after  her,  Agrippina.     By  the  latter  he 

broke   out   between    Csesar   and    Pompey.      The  was     poisoned     and     Agrippina's     son,      Nero 

former  had  under  his  command  a  splendid  army  (54-68),  succeeded  to  the  throne.    After  giving 

trained  by  years  of  campaigning  m  Gaul  and  the  fairest  promise  for  some  years,  the  young 
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emperor,  in  spite  of  such  advisers  as   Seneca  the  san  at  Emesi.     Heliogabolus  brought  with 

ana  Burms,  entered  upon  a  course  of  infamous  him  to  Rome  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the  Orient 

excesses    and    mad    escapades    which    disgusted  and  became   the   object   of  national  hatred  and 

alike  the  senate  and  the  army  and  brought  about  contempt     He  fell   at   the   hands   of  the   Pne- 

a   revolt   before   which    Nero   fled.      Unable   to  torians,  who  chose  as   his  successor  Alexander 

escape  he  killed  himself,  the  last  of  the  Julian  Sevcrus    (aaa-iys)   who  ruled   with   fair  ability 

bouse  of  emperors.  but  perished  in  a  mutiny  of  the  German  legions. 

Gatba,   Otho   and    Vitellius,  military   rulers  There  followed  a  period  of  confusion  io  which 

all   proclaimed   by  their   respective   armies,    (ell  the  decline  of  the  empire  was  rapidly  accelerated. 

within  the  space  of  two  years  and  were  sue-  Maximmus  (23S-«8),  a  Thracian  by  birth  and 

ceeded   by  Flavius   Vespasianus    (69-79),  com-  a  soldier  of  fortune,  crushed  his  rivals,  the  two 

mander  of  the  legions  in  the  east.    Vespasian  ia*  Gordiani,   but   fell   in   battle   against  the   forces 

troduced  economy  into  the  government,  brought  of  the  senate.     Balbinus  and  Maximus.  chosen 

to  an  end  the  Jewish  war  by  the  storming  of  by  the  senate,  were  slain  by  the  Praetorians,  and 

Jerusalem  (70)  and  taesan  the  conquest  of  Brit-  Gordianus  III.  ruled  from  238  to  244.    He  was 

ain.    The  brief  reign  of  his  son  Titus  (79-81)  followed  by  Philip  the  Arab  (244r-a4g),  Decius 

was  marked  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  (349-351),      Gallus       (251-354),       Valerianus 

overwhelmed    the   cities    of    Herculaneum   and  (254-360)  and  his  colleague  Gallienus  (254-^68). 

Pompeii  (34  Aug.  79).    The  reign  of  Domitian  Valerian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  and  taken 

(81-96),  a   younper  brother   of  Titus,   was   a  prisoner  and  on  the  ensuing  anarchy  usurpers 

period  of  oppression  and  intellectual  stagnation,  arose  in   every   province,  known  collectively  aa 

Cruel,    despMic,   half-mad    Domitian   resembled  the  Thirty  Tyrants.     The  border  lands  of  the 

the  last  rulers  of  the  Julian  house  Tather  than  empire  sufifered  from  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 

the  great  emperors  whom  he  succeeded  and  by  manic  peoples  and  the  Persians,  and  a  pestilence 

whom   he   was    followed.      Nerva    (96-48)    was  which  raged  for  IS  years   (251-365)  carried  o£F 

succeeded    by    M.    Ulpius    Trajanus    (98-117),  one  half  oi  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.    The 

under  whom   the   empire  attained  its  greatest  fortunes   of    Rome   rose   somewhat   under   the 

extent     His  campaigns  north  of  the   Danube  following  emperors,    Claudius    (268-270),   Au- 

resulted    in    the    erection    of    the    province    of  relian   (370-275)   who  drove  the  Goths  beyond 

Dacia;  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  acquired  the  Danube  and  overthrew  the  Palmyran  king- 

and  the  Parthians  were  driven  back  from  the  dom  of  Zenobia,  Tacitus  (375-276),  and  Frobus 

Euphrates.      Hadrian    (117-138)    had    none    of  (276-482)  who  held  the  Rhine  against  the  Ger- 

ihe  warlike  instincts  of  his  predecessor,  but  be  manic  tribes.     CaruB    (282-383)   perished  in  a 

devoted   himself  to  the  task  of  organizing  the  campaign  against  the  Persians  and  was  succeeded 

affairs  of  the  empir^  and  better  to  acquaint  him-  by  Numerianus  (283-284)  who  died  in  the  fol- 

self  with  the  condition  of  the  various  provinces  lowing  year.      The  army   thereupon   proclaimed 

he  made  long  and  repeated  journeys  embracing  as  emperor  Valerius  Diocletianus,  who  after  the 

every  part  of  the   Roman  dominions.     Hadrian  death  of  CarinuB   ('283-285)  became  sole  roaster 

WEis     succeeded     by     the    philosopher-emperors  of  the  empire. 

Antonius   Pius   (138-161)  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Diocletian   abandoned   the   ancient   forms   of 

Antoninus   (161-180),  in  whom  were  exhibited  government  and  transformed  the  empire  into  an 

the  highest  and  fullest  development  of  the  Pagan  absolute  monarchy.    He  separated  the  civii  and 

character,   and   though   the   reign   of   the   latter  military  administrations,  created  a  new  order  of 

was  disturbed  by  wars  against  the  Parthians  and  officials  and   brought   the  finances    into  order. 

the  peoples  of  the  Danube,  it  was  of  this  age  of  The  supreme  power  he  vested  in  the  hands  of 

the  Antonines  that  an  eminent  historian  speaks  two  Augusti  assisted  by  two  Czsars  who  in  turn 

as  the  happiest  era  in  the  entire  course  of  Eu-  were  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  Augustus.    Thus 

ropean  history,  if  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  a  more  efficient  administration  would  be  ensured 

of  the  population  be  considered.  bj  the  practical  division  of  the  empire  into  four 

With  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  de-  part&      Diocletian,   however,   did   not   count   on 

dine  of  the  empire  begins.     On  the  north  the  personal  ambitions  which  were  destined  to  wreclc 

Germanic  peoples  were  threatening  the  Roman  his  plan.     In  305  Diocletian  resigned  his  oiSJce 

frontier  and  on  the  east  the  new  Persian  king-  and  compelled  his  fellow  Augnstus,  Maximianus, 

dom   arose   as   a    formidable   adversary.     Com-  to   do   likewise.      They   were   succeeded   by  tlie 

modus    (180-192)    neglected   the   affairs   of  the  Csesars,  Constantius  Chbrus  and  Galerius,  while 

empire  to  win  the  laurels  of  a  gladiator  and  was  new  Ciesars  were  created.     Confusion  and  civil 

murdered  by  some  of  his  followers.     The  Pra-  war  followed   and  at  one  time   there  were  six 

torian    guard    now    appears    as    the    maker    of  Augusti  in  the  field.     The  struggle  finally  nar- 

emperors.     It  deposed   Pertinax   who  had  been  rowed  down  to  a  contest  between  Licinius  and 

chosen   by   the   senate   and   sold   the   throne   at  Constantine,  a  son  of  Constantiu;:,  and  after  two 

auction   to   the   Senator   Didius   Julianus.     The  wars  Licinius  was  overthrown  and  Constantine 

artniea  of  the  provinces  arose  and  three  claimants  became  sole  ruler   of   the  empire,      Constantine 

for  the  throne   appeared.     The   successful   can-  the  Great  (324-337)  continued  the  administrative 

didate  Septimius   Severus   (193-211),  successful  policy   of   Diocletian.     He   built   Constantinople 

by  force  of  arms,  ruled  well  and  sought  to  re-  as  a  new  capital  for  the  empire  and  made  Chris- 

pres"  the  power  of  the  Prstorians.     The  reign  tianity  the  state  religion.     Of  his  three  sons  to 

of  his  sot!  Caracalb  (2K-317),  one  of  the  most  whom  he  left  power,  Constantinus,  Constantius 

vicious   hTants    in   Roman    imperial    history,   is  and  Constans,  the  first  died  in  340  and  the  last 

noteworthy   for   the  extension  of   the   rights  of  in    350.       Cc^stantiiis    ruled     with    undisputed 

Roman  citizenship  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  power  from  353  to  his  death  in  361.     He  was 

einpire.      Caracal  la     was     assassinated     by    the  followed    by    Julian,    known    as    the    Apostate, 
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3^  to  375.  He  left  tbe  govemment  of  tfae  cast  the  number  of  infubitants  to  less  than  ao/wa 
to  his  brother  Valens  and  made  his  son  Gratian  A  tcmporan'  check  was  given  to  the  coafiuion 
co-emperor.  Gratian  ruled  till  383  with  Valen-  that  prevailed  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  die 
linian  II.  as  co-emperor.  The  Goths  bad  now  14th  century  by  Boniface  IX.,  but  order  was  not 
broken  into  the  empire  and  in  378  they  inflicted  a  permanently  re-established  till  Martin  V.  took  up 
terrible  defeat  upon  Valens  at  Adrianople.  In  his  residence  in  the  city  after  the  schism  bad 
this  extreme  Gratian  conferred  the  government  been  virtually  terminated  by  tbe  Council  of 
of  the  east  upon  Theodosius  (379-395),  who  by  Constance.  Martin's  successor,  Eagenius  IV. 
war  and  diplomacy  effected  a  settlement  with  (i43i-47)>  is  usually  named  as  the  pope  under 
the  Goths.  In  393  Valentinian  IL  died  and  whom  Uie  work  of  restoration  in  Rome  began. 
Theodosius  became  sole  ruler  of  the  empire.  His  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Nicholas  V. 
own  death  followed  in  395,  after  he  had  divided  (1447-SS),  who  began  the  building  of  the  Vat- 
the  empire  between  his  sons,  Honorius,  to  whom  ican,  Pius  H.  (^neas  Sylvius,  1458^),  Paul 
was  assigned  the  West  under  the  guardianship  II.  (1464-71),  who,  however,  quarried  in  the 
of  Stilicho,  and  Arcadius,  who  became  emperor  Colosseum  for  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  di 
of  the  East  with  Rufinus  as  his  adviser.  The  Veneita,  as  did  also  Paul  III.  (1534-S0),  when 
influx  of  Germanic  tribes  into  Italy  increased  building  the  Palai/o  Famese.  But  tbe  most 
in  volume.  The  tide  of  invasion  was  checked  important  period  in  the  architectural  history 
for  a  moment  by  the  generalship  of  Stilicho  of  modem  Rome  was  the  end  of  the  istb  and 
(<j.v.),  but  m  410  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Goths  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  when  the  labors 
under  Alaric,  who,  passing  into  southern  Gaul  of  Bramante,  the  two  Sang^li,  Peruzzi,  and 
established  a  kingdom  there.  Other  Germanic  Michelangdo  were  pursued  under  the  patron- 
hordes  wrested  Spain  from  the  Roman  arms,  age  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  and 
Honorius  died  in  433  and  was  succeeded  after  a  Leo  X,  and  w&Cn  the  works  of  tlie  great  archi- 
brief  interval  fay  Valentinian  III.  who  ruled  till  tects  were  adorned  in  the  interior  by  artists  as 
455.  The  defeat  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  on  the  great  or  greater,  such  as  Raphael  and  Michel- 
Catalaunian  Fields  in  Gaul  (451)  by  Aetius  was  angelo  himself.  In  T537  the  city  was  sacked 
the  last  effective  assertion  of  the  Roman  power,  by  an  imperial  army  under  the  Constable  of 
.  Valentinian  III.  was  murdered  in  455  and  in  the  Bourbon.  From  this  date  onward  the  city  began 
strife  for  the  throne  that  followed,  Valentinian's  to  extend  more  and  more  over  all  parts  of  the 
widow  summoned  to  her  aid  the  Vandals  from  Campus  Martius.  Much  was  done  in  the  i6th 
Africa,  who  plundered  the  city  of  its  treasures,  century,  especially  by  Paul  III,  Kus  IV.,  Greg- 
For  30  years  there  came  a  succession  of  shadow  ory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  embellishment 
kings,  made  and  unmade  by  the  all  powerful  and  enlargement  of  the  town,  the  improvement 
commanders  of  the  German  mercenaries,  of  the  streets,  and  the  restoration  of  the  forti- 
Ricimer,  and  after  him  Orestes,  who  in  475  fications;  Many  remains  of  antiquity  were  then 
^aced  his  young  son  Romulus  on  the  tbrone.  rescued  from  destruction,  although  many  more 
The  troops  under  Odoacer  (q.v.)  revolted,  were  sacrificed,  particularly  under  Sixtus,  for 
Orestes  was  overthrown,  the  child  emperor  was  the  sake  of  modern  structure.  .In  tbe  18th  cen- 
retired  to  private  life  and  in  476  Odoacer  asatnned  tnry  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement  XIV.  (founder  of 
for  himself  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  thus  mark-  the  Museo  Pio-Cleiaentino),  and  Pius  VI.  de- 
ing  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  serve  special  mention  for  their  efforts  to  pre- 
For  the  history  of  the  East  Roman  empire  see  serve  and  beautify  Rome.  In  (7g8  Rome  was 
Byzantine.  Emphk.  occupied  by  the  French,  and  deprived  of  many 
History  of  the  City  of  Rome  tubseQi4etii  to  of  its  art  treasures.  At  the  same  time  a  re- 
476  A.n. —  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  public  was  erected  in  Rome,  but  this  only  lasted 
Empire  and  the  defeat  of  Odoacer  (see  Italy,  for  a  short  time,  and  after  a  series  of  disturb- 
History)  Rome  came  under  the  rule  of  the  ances  and  changes  the  pope  was  again  rein- 
Ostrogoths.  The  city  suffered  severely  in  the  stated  in  his  dominions  in  1799.  (See  Italy.) 
wars  between  the  Goths  and  Byzantines,  in  the  From  1809  to  1814  Rome  was  once  more  under 
course  of  which  the  city  was  taken  six  times.  French  rule,  the  States  of  the  Church  having 
The  depredations  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  tiie  former  year  been  annexed  to  the  Napo- 
as  well  as  of  the  Christian  authorities,  who  made  Iconic  empire.  The  short-lived  Roman  Republic 
use  of  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  tbe  aii-  of  1848-9  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
cient  edifices  in  the  erection  of  their  churches,  papal  rule  in  1850.  On  20  Sept  1870^  the  Italian 
were  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  many  oma-  troops,  after  effecting  a  breach  in  the  Porta  Pia, 
ments  of  the  imperial  city;  but  more  destructive  in  the  northeast  of  the  city,  marched  in  along 
still  were  the  feuds  that  afterward  (especially  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia  (henceforth  called  Via 
in  the  lotb  century  and  later)  raged  in  Rome  Venti  Settembre),  Since  then  Rome  has  been 
between  the  leading  families.  In  1084  a  part  in  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  since  the  ISt  of 
of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  most  of  the  city  July  of  the  following  year,  the  capital  of  the 
in  the  south,  were  devastated  by  the  army  of  kingdom. 

Normans,  Greeks,  and  Saracens  which  Robert  Bibliografihy. — Arnold,    'History  of  Rome* 

Guiscard  led  to  the  relief  of  Gregory  VII.,  then  (1871)  ;  Duruy,  'History  of  Rome  and  the  Ro- 

besieged  by  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  in  the  Castle  man  People'   (1883)  ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  'The 

of  Sant'  Angelo.     In  the  I4lh  century  the  work  Ancient  City'    (1874)  ;  Gibbon,   'History  of  the 

of  destruction  and  depopulation  was  hastened  by  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  best 

the  struggles  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  edition  by  Bury  (1896-1900);  Hodgkin,  'Italy 

of  Rienzi    (q.v.)    to  found   a   republic,  and  was  and    her    Invaders*     (1880-99);    Hoeck,    'R6- 

continued  during  the  period  of  confusion  that  mische  Geschlchte  vom   Verfall    der    Republik 

msued   after   the   commencement   of   the   great  bis  zur  Vollendung  der  Monarchic  unter  Kon- 

schism    in    1378.     A    terrible    pestilence    which  stantin*    (1841-50)  ;    Ihne,   'History  of   Rome' 

raged  in  the  dty  in  1348,  is  said  to  have  redticed  (1S71-7)  ;  Lanciant,  'Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light 
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of  Recent  Discoveries'  (1888);  Merivale,  <His- 
lory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire*  (1890) ; 
Mommeen,  'History  of  Rome*  (i$>|-5) ;  Mon- 
tesquieu, 'Gmside rations  sur  les  Causes  de  la 
Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains' 
(I?J4);  Niebuhr,  'History  of  Rome'  (1859); 
Peter,  'Geschiehte  Roms'  (i88j). 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  city  in  Oneida  County;  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  and  the  Black  River 
canals,  and  on  the  New  York  C.  4  H.  R.,  the 
New  York,  O,  &  W.,  and  the  Rome,  W.  &  O. 
K.R.'s.  The  last  nienlioned  now  (1904)  belongs 
to  the  N.  Y.  C,  &  H.  R.  railroad.  The  city 
is  about  1 10  miles  west  by  north  of  Albany  and 
16  miles  northwest  of  Utica.  It  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  on  a  plateao  about  450 
feet  above  Sea-level.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1760  by  John  Root.  The  central  part 
of  the  city  is  the  site  of  For;  Stanwix  (q.v.), 
erected  here  in  1758  at  a  cost  of  over  $wo,ooo. 
It  was  then  a  place  of  great  importance  as  it 
was  the  defensive  point  in  the  'carrying  place,' 
or  portal,  that  part  of  the  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  jouniey 
had  to  be  made  by  land.  Fort  Stanwix  was  a 
storm  centre  in  the  French  war  and  also  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Here  in  July  and  August, 
in  1777,  there  were  many  sharp  engagements, 
and  finally  the  Tryon  County  militia  under 
Herkimer  defeated  the  British  under  St.  Leger 
in  the  battle  at  Oriskaity.  A  government  ar- 
senal was  established  here  in  1814,  but  in  1873 
was  sold  for  a  factory.  In  1819  Rome  became 
a  village  and  in  1870  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  water  supply  is  taken 
from  the  Mohawk  River,  two  miles  above  Rome, 
at  a  place  called  Ridge  Mills.  The  surrounding 
country  is  devoted  to  farming  and  dairying;  but 
Rome  is  a  manufacturing  city.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  brass  and  copper  mills, 
locomotive  works,  knitting  mills,  brick  works, 
canneries,  breweries,  metal  bedstead  factories, 
and  creameries.  The  facilities  for  tramporta~ 
tion  give  Rome  considerable  commercial  ad- 
vantages. The  prominent  public  buildings  are 
the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Incurable 
Insane,  the  Oneida  County  Home,  the  municipal 
buildings,  and  some  of  the  business  blocks. 
There  are  17  churches  and  two  missions.  The 
educational  institutions  are  the  Central  New 
York  Institutio.i  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Saint  Peter's 
.Academy  (R.  C),  opened  in  1865,  10  graded 
public  and  parish  schools,  five  public  kindergar- 
tens, four  private  schools,  and  three  libraries. 
The  libraries  are  the  high  school,  the  Jervis  City 
Library,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library.  There 
are  two  national  banks  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $300,000,  and  two  savings  banks.  In  January 
igxi,  the  city  debt  was  $427,564,  largely  due  to 
the  amounts  paid  for  the  city  sewerage  and  for 
the  waterworks.  This  amount  has  been  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  assessed  valuation  is 
about  ^10,000,000  yearly.  The  government  is 
vested  m  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  15  members, 
who  hold  office  three  years.  Pop.  (1900)  IS,- 
343;  (1910)  »,44I7-  A-  H.  Wricht, 

'Rome  Sentinel.' 

Rome,  CEcttmetitcal  Councils  of,  are  six  in 
number,  namely,  five  Lateran  Councils,  so  called 
as  having  been  held  in  the  Lateran  palace;  and 
the  Vatican  Council,  held  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  i.  The  ninth  Genera!  Council  of  the 
QiOTch,  the  first  Lateran  Council,  was  held  in 


the  reign  of  Calixtus  II.  in  1133;  it  confirmed 
the  concordat  of  Worms  regarding  Investiture 
(q.v.).  2.  The  second  Lateran  (loth  general) 
Council,  held  in  1139  under  Innocent  IL,  con- 
demned the  ManichEcan  errors  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (q.v.).  3.  The  third  Lateran  (nth  gen- 
eral) Coimcil,  under  Alexander  III.  in  1179, 
condemned  the  heresies  and  impieties  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  4.  The  i3lh  gen- 
era] Council  (4tli  Lateran)  held  in  1215  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  HI.,  confirmed  the  doc-* 
trine  of  tran  substantia  tion  and  promulgated  de-t 
crees  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  thel 
Church  and  the  extirpation  of  heresies.  5.  The' 
19th  General  Council  (sth  Lateran)  under 
Julius  IL,  assembled  in  1511,  was  in  session  till 
1517  when  Leo  X.  was  pope;  it  enacted  some 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  clerical  discipline. 
and  procured  from  the  king  of  France,  Francij 
L,  the  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(q.v,)  which  the  French  clergy  had  ever  re- 
garded as  the  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 
6.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican  (20th  (Ecumenical 
council),  which  was  opened  8  Dec.  1869  and 
closed.  20  Oct.  1870,  under  Pitts  IX.,  affirmed  as 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Pope  when  teaching  ex  cathedra 
and  defining  matters  of  faith  or  morals  is  al- 
ways divinely  aided  and  is  infallible. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Aiylum,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  custody,  maintenance  and  treatment 
of  the  custodial  class  of  feeble-minded,  located 
at  Rome.  N.  Y.  It  was  formerly  the  Oneida 
County  Insane  Asylum  and  Almshouse,  but  by 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  1893  and  1894,  the 
building  and  grounds  were  purchased  by  the 
state.  Among  other  things,  calisthenics,  danc- 
ing, drilling,  kindergarten,  sloyd  and  articula- 
tion are  taught.  Agricultural  colonies  for  the 
brighter  male  inmates  have  also  been  estab- 
lished. 

Feeble-minded  are  committed  to  this  asylum 
from  all  counties  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
quota  assigned  each  county,  which  is  based  on 
the  population  of  the  respective  counties,  as  com- 
pared with  the  capacity  of  the  institution.  For 
their  care  there  are  21  large  buildings,  beside 
several  small  shed.'s,  etc.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  is  about  700. 

Komeo  and  Juliet,  a  tragedy  by  Shake- 
speare, first  published  (unauthorized)  in  1597. 
A  corrected  edition  appeared  in  1599.  The  play 
was  written  somewhere  between  1591  and  1590, 
and  the  legend  upon  which  it  is  founded  first 
appears  in  a  tale  printed  at  Naples  in  1476 
among  the  'Novelle*  of  Masuccio  di  Salerno. 
Luigi  da  Porta  reproduces  it  in  'La  Giulietta' 
in  143s,  and  Bandello  includes  it  in  his  'No- 
velle'  in  1554.  In  1559  a  French  version  of 
Bandello's  'Novelle'  was  printed  among  Pierre 
Boiastuau's  'Histoires  Tragiques.'  In  1563 
Arthur  Brooke  printed  his  English  poem  'The 
Tragicall  History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.'  on 
which  Shakespeare  based  his  drama.  In  1562 
Boiastuau's  French  rendering  of  the  tale  was 
translated  into  English  prose  by  Wil)iam  Payn- 
ter  in  his  'Palace  of  Pleasure,'  which  Shake- 
.■ipeare  consulted  likewise.  The  theme  has  often 
been  chosen  for  operatic  purposes.  Zingarelli's 
opera,  'Giulietta  e  Romeo'  appearirtr  in  i;^: 
Bellini'^  'I  Capuletei  ed  i  Montecehi'  in  18,10; 
and  (Gounod's  (Romeo  et  Juliette'  in  1867.  "  A 
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dramatic  symphony  by  Berlioz,  'Romfo  et  JoU-  Ronully,    roml-ll,    Sni    Sanrael,    English 

ette'  was  composed  in  1839.  statesman  and  jurist:  b,  1  March  1757;  d.  LaO' 

RSmer,  re'mer,  or  Roemer,  Ole,  Danish  don  2  Nov.  1818.  He  entered  Gray's  Inn  to 
astronomer :  b,  Aarhuus  25  SepL  1644;  d.  Co-  study  for  the  bar.  to  which  he  was  called  in 
penhagen  (9  Sept.  1710.  After  study  at  the  1?83,  and  gradually  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  he  was  in  1671-81  at  court  of  chancery,  in  which  he  ultimately  took 
Paris,  where  he  made  observations  in  the  royal  "le  lead.  During  the  short  administration  of 
observatory  and  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  ( 1806)  he  was  ap- 
In  1681  he  waa  made  professor  of  mathematics  pointed  solicitor- general  Ibeing  member  for 
and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Copenhagen,  Quecnsborough),  and  knighted.  When  the 
and  subsequently  became  a  councillor  of  state.  Whigs  went  out  of  office  he  remained  in  Parlia- 
Hi  is  known  chietiv  as  the  discoverer  of  the  ment,  where  he  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
finitc  velocity  of  light,  which  he  determined  by  vision  of  the  criminal  code,  with  a  view  to  the 
observation  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  limitation  of  capital  punishment,  and  a  more 
Jupiter.  He  found  that  when  Jupiter  and  appropriate  regulation  of  the  scale  of  penalties. 
the  earth  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun,  the  To  his  exertions  may  be  traced  the  final  deter- 
eclipse  seemed  to  occur  loo  late ;  when  on  the  mination  of  the  executive  to  the  reform  and  con- 
same  side,  too  early.  The  extreme  deviation  densation  of  the  various  acts  in  regard  to  crime, 
from  mean  time  he  computed  at  i!  minutes;  it  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Robert 
is  now  known  to  be  approximately  S  minutes  ao  Peel.  Consult:  'Memoirs,'  written  by  himself 
seconds,  that  is.  light  crosses  the  space  between  (1840);  also  'The  Creevy  Papers*  (ig04). 
the  earth  and  the  sun  (a  little  less  t^n  Romney,  rom'ni,  George,  English  painter: 
01010,000  miles)  m  about  8  minutes.  (See  (,.  Beckside,  near  Dalton-in-Fnmess,  Lancashire, 
Light)  Romer  invented  the  transit  instrument  ,^  q^  j^g^.  ^  Kendal  15  Nov.  1802.  His 
(1689)  and  meridian  circle  (transit  and  vertical  father  „as  a  cabinet-maker,  and  the  boy  learned 
circle  cOTibmed;  1690).  Consult  Grant.  'His-  t^is  trade,  but  he  also  taught  himself  drawing 
lory  of  Physical  Astronomy>    (l8sa).  ^^16  carved  wood,  and  at  19  was  apprwiticed  tS 

Romero,  ro-ma'ro,  Don  HatiBS,  Mexican  a  portrait- painter  at  Kendal  named  Steele.  In 
diplomat:  b.  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  24  Feb.  1837;  1757  he  entered  on  his  own  career  as  portrait- 
d.  Wasliinglon,  D.  C,  30  Feb.  1898.  He  was  painter,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  local 
graduated  from  the  Academy  of  Theoretical  and  success  went  up  to  London  (1762),  leaving  his 
Practical  Law,  Mexico  City,  in  1855,  and  ad-  wife  (whom  he  married  in  1756)  and  his  two 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  In  the  revolution  of  children  in  Kendal.  The  following  year  he  won 
that  year  he  supported  the  government  and  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Art  for  a  his- 
served  as  secretary  to  Melchor  Ocampo.  In  torical  painting,  by  his 'Death  of  (jeneral  Wolf.* 
1859  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Mexican  and  rose  Steadily  in  popularity  until  he  held 
legation  at  Washington  and  in  1860-3  was  a  position  beside  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  as 
chargi  ifaffaires.  He  then  returned  to  Mexico  a  portrait-painter.  He  visited  France  twice; 
where  he  was  commissioned  colonel  in  the  army,  once  in  1764  and  again  in  1790,  and  resided  in 
became  chief  of  staff  to  General  Diai,  and  later  Italy  during  the  years  1773-5-  While  in  Italy 
in  the  same  year  resumed  his  diplomatic  career  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Cor- 
as minister  to  the  United  Sutes.  He  held  the  reggio,  and  this,  along  with  his  study  of  the 
portfolio  of  the  treasurer  in  Juarez's  cabinet  in  "ude,  greatly  influenced  his  after-work.  In  1783 
186S-73,  was  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1876  Romney  made  the  acquaintance  of  Emma  Hart, 
and  on  the  election  of  Diai  to  the  presidency  who  afterward  married  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
he  resumed  his  position  in  the  treasury.  He  and  she  became  the  model  from  which  he  painted 
was  postmaster-general  in  1879-80,  and  in  1882  sucli  we)'  ^""w"  pictures  as  'St  Cecilia.>  'Joan 
he  was  again  sent  as  minister  to  the  United  %  Arc,*  'A  Magdalene'  'A  Bacchante,'  and 
States,  where  he  arranged  (he  boundary  question  ^,e"*'*>"!ty-'  "J^  'Lady  Hamilton  as  Circe' 
and  concluded  a  reciprocity  treaty.  He  was  sold  in  1890  for  $20,210;  his  'Lady  Hamilton  as 
reappointed  in  1884  and  continued  in  the  posi-  Setisibili^>  m  the  same  year  for  $15.025.,  Grad- 
tion  until  his  death.  He  published  more  than  H^''^  ^^  ^S'"  '°  withdraw  from  portrait-paint- 
50  volumes,  chiefly  of  technical  reports,  among  '"«;  3"*>  K"T  ""o^  *""%*■>  *''f'o"'^'  ^"'^J'^^u 
which  are:  'Coffee -culture  on  the  SoutherS  ?"""?. "^r*^ ,  ^"  1786  Alderman  Boydell 
Coast  of  Chiapas>   (1875);   'Correspondence  of  *<'""dcd    h,s    famous    Shakespeare    gallery,    to 

!-._ 1.   ,->r_   ■ J  A,     ir_-i._j   c^<  .1  by    tne    rassions';    while    alKiut    this    time    lie 

Oaxaca';  'Mexico  and  the  United  States.'  p^^^^^  ,^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Daughters,'  and  'New- 

Romeyn,  ro'mln,  John  Brodhead,  Ameri-  ton  making  Experiments  with  the  Prism.*     In 

can    Presbyterian    clergyman:    b.    Marblelown,  order  to  find  room  for  these  great  imaginative 

N.  Y.,  8  Nov.  1777 ;  d.  New  York  22  Feb.  1825.  pictures    he    erected    a    large   studio   at    Hamp- 

He  was  graduated  from   Columbia  in   1795  and  stead,  which  he  occupied  in  1797,    But  his  health 

was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798.    He  held  charges  at  this  time  began  to  fail,  and  ii     ' 


:  Rhinebeck,  Schenectady,  Albany,  and  New  1799  he  returned  to  Kendal  utterly  weakened 
York  successively,  attained  a  high  reputation  as  in  body  and  mind.  He  had  only  seen  his  wife 
a  theologian  and  was  popular  as  a  preacher.  He  twice  since  he  left  her  33  years  before,  yet  she 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Princeton  Theo-  received  and  nursed  him  faithfully  through  his 
logical  Seminary,  president  of  Transylvania  Uni-  premature  senility  and  dotage  until  his  death. 
verstty,  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  and  a  The  art  of  Romney  displays  a  certain  fitful- 
moderator  in  the  Presbyterian  Genera)  Assembly,  ness  of  achievement  due  partly  to  the  instability 
His  sermons  were  collected  and  published  in  of  his  character,  and  partly  to  his  defective  early 
1816.  training.     His  defects   of  technique   are   most 
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apparent  in  his  historical  and  imaginative  sub-  infantry  and  cavalry  and  six  guns.    He  marchni 

jects;  it  is  only  when  we  examine  his  portraits,  on  the  night  of  6  Jan,  1862,  and  next  morning 

and  especially  his  (emaie  portraits,  that  we  find  at    Blue's    Gap,    16    miles    from    Romney,    fell 

that  b^uty  of  form  and  subtle  chanu  of  color  upon  700  Virginia  militia,  under  Col.  Monroe, 

which  place  him  among  the  greatest  portrait'  scattered  them  and  captured  two  guns,  several 

painters  of  the  l8th  century.  prisoners,  'and   some  baggage,   without  the   loss 

Consult:  Hagiej",  'Life  of  George  Romney*  of  a  man,  and  returned  to  Romney.  On  the  same 

(1809)  ;  Gamlii!,  'George  Romney  and  His  Art* ;  day   Jackson  left   the  vicinity  of   Hancock   and 

Gower,  'Romney  and  Sir  Thomas  Laurence';  marched  for  Romney.    Hearing  of  his  approach, 

J.  Romney.  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  the    Union   troops    retreated    from   Romney   on 

of  George  Romney'    (1830).  the    loth    toward    New    Creek.      Jackson   occu- 

Romney  (W.  Va.\  Engagements  at.  This  pied  .the  town  on  the  14th,  and  placed  Loring's 
place  was  important  as  an  ouipo.t  of  the  Union  division  there  111  w.ntcr  quarters  Lormg  and 
troops  guardiiig  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  !".»  oncers  compbined  to  the  Richmond  author- 
ai.d  also  as  a  base  for  operations  up  the  valley  "f-  »"d  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war 
of  the  south  branch  ol  the  Potomac.  It  was  ?f,4"«*l  Jackson  to  move  the  division  back  to 
held  early  in  June  1861  by  Col  Angus  McDonald,  Winchester,  which  was  done  31  Janoary,  and  on 
with  about  500  Virginia  troops  and  two  guns.  7  February  the  town  was  again  occupied  by 
On  the  night  of  il  June  Col.  Lew  Wallace.  U"'""  »';90I«.  t""!"  Gen.  F.  W.  Lander.  Be- 
with  800  men  of  the  nth  Indiana  regiment,  went  f*^"  f*"^  "Pf  ^"'^  ^^^  '^P'^  "^  *^  ^^Z*"  't^ 
by  rail  from  Cumberland  to  New  Creek  Station,  town  changed  hands  several  tunes,  bwt  for  the 
and  marching  across  the  mountains  attacked  greater  part  of  the  time  was  in  Union  possession, 
and  routed  McDonald  on  the  i.lth,  and  on  the  Consult  'OtScial  Records,*  Vols.  11.  and  V. 
same  day  started  on  his  return  by  the  route  E  A,  Carmaw. 
he  had  come.  Information  of  Walkce's  move-  Ro„o,a,  rorn'o-lii,  a  novel  by  George  Eliot, 
mem  reached  Gen  J.  E.  Johnston  commanding  g^^^  published  ScriaS;-  in  'The  Cornhill  Maga- 
the  Confederate  forcts  at  Harpers  Perry,  on  ,:„.)  fmm  ThIv  iRftz  tn  Inlv  rfifii  anri  issuer!  in 
the  morning  of  the  U^h,  and  supposing  it  to  be  ^^^  oZ  in'^fig"  ThI1?J.f  is  la"id  'IAP- 
the  advance  of  Gen.  McClellan  s  column  from  ^„^^  ^j  ^f,^  ^„j  ^j^^  ^^  ^„j  i 
West  Virginia  to  co-operate  with  Gen-  ?="";  figure  is  Savonarola.  The  civic  struggle  between 
son  who  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Potomac  «^  ^^^^-^.  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  domina^n  and  the 
a^  \\ill.amsport,  Johnstcm  ordered  Col.  A.  P.  religious  struggle  between  Renaissance  paganism 
"■''•  "^''^v, 'l^Tu  "^''"™"\^?.«^™  r,v.»^"  and  ascetic  Oiristianity  form  the  background 
ney  and  check  the  movement  (see  New  Cr^k),  „(  (he  tale.  The  story  proper  follows  the  for- 
bumed  all  the  bridges  on  the  Potomac  from  tvmes  of  Tito  Melema.-a  Greek,  charming,  bril- 
Harper's  Ferry  to  W.!  I,  am  sport,  abandoned  Har-  ^.  f^i.^  ^is  marriage  with  Romola  of  the 
pers  Ferry  and  fel  back  W  W'nchester  On  Florentine  ho«se  of  Bardi.  his  moral  degradation 
f^  l,52,V'"^".u^'^'K■"'^°J■  fl.^^?^'^"'  Z^fT  a"*"  <'«'th.  The  incidents  are  many,  Ihe  local 
tachments  of  the  4th  and  8(h  Oh^,  a  Company  ^,^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,h^  emphasis  of  the  book  is 
of  cavalry,  and  one  gun,  marched  from  New  ,.;j  ^  ,u„  A..,.,.,  -ifr^n 
Creek,  drove  McDonald's  forces  from  Romney  '^'^  '^  ">*  character  of  Tito. 
on  the  34th,  and  with  a  loss  of  three  killed  and  Romulus,  ram'ii-Ifia,  mythical  founder  and 
30  wounded,  retMnted  to  New  Creek,  closely  first  king  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  McDonald's  cavalry.  On  25  Octo-  the  son  of  Sylvia,  generally,  but  incorrectly, 
ber  Gen.  B.  F.  Kelley,  with  detachments  of  called  Rhea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  troops  and  two  com-  Alba,  ajid  one  of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta.  By 
panics  of  cavalry,  in  all  about  2,500  men  and  two  the  god  Mars  she  became  the  mother  of  male 
guns,  started  from  New  Creek  for  the  perma-  twins,  whom  Amulius,  who  had  usurped  the 
rent  occupation  of  Botrmey.  He  capliired  it  on  throne  of  Numitor,  ordered  to  be  thrown  into 
the  36th,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  Mc-  the  Anio,  but  the  basket  containing  the  two  boys, 
Donald's  forces,  driving  them  beyond  the  town  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  stranded  at  the  foot 
on  the  Winchester  road,  and  capturing  all  their  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Here  a  she-wolf,  going 
trains,  two  guns,  300  stands  of  arms,  and  much  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  was  attracted  by  their 
camp  equipage.  A  suniorting  column  of  the  cries,  carried  them  to  her  cave,  and  suckled 
2d  Maryland,  Col.  Johns,  marching  from  the  them.  Some  time  afterward  chance  brought 
mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek,  through  Frankfort  thither  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  who 
and  Springfield,  was  met  by  the  tI4th  Virginia  took  them  home  and  educated  them.  With  him 
Militia,  under  Col.  A.  Monroe,  at  the  bridge  Romulus  and  Remus  spent  their  youth.  When 
over  the  South  Branch,  seven  miles  from  Rom-  they  had  grown  up  Amulius  was  deprived  of 
ney,  checked,  and  felt  back  to  Patterson's  Creek,  his  usurped  throne  by  Romulus  who  reinstated 
with  a  loss  of  six  or  eight  in  killed  and  wounded,  his  grandfather  Numitor  in  his  dominions.  After 
On  28  October  Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  this  the  brothers  resolved  to  build  a  city.  Rom- 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Valley  District,  ulus  wished  to  place  it  on  the  Palatine,  Remus 
with  headquarters  at  Winchester,  and  irarae-  on  the  Aventine,  or  on  another  hiH  three  or 
diately  prepared  to  clear  the  valley  of  Union  four  miles  down  the  Tiber.  Determining  to 
troops.  He  called  out  the  militia,  and  being  reach  a  decision  by  consulting  the  augurs,  each 
reinforced  by  Gen.  LorJng's  division  from  West  took  his  station  on  his  favorite  bill ;  the  night 
Vii^nia,  set  out  late  in  December  to  destroy  passed  away,  and  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Baiti-  Remus  saw  six  vultures;  but  at  sunrise,  when 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to  recover  Romney.  this  news  was  brought  to  Romulus,  12  vultures 
To  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  railroad,  flew  by  him.  Each  claimed  the  augury  in  his 
Col.  Dunning,  in  command  at  Romney,  made  a  favor ;  but  as  their  companions  decided  for  Rom- 
demonstration    toward    Winchester    with   2,000  ulus  his  brother  was  forced  to  yield.    Romulus 
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to  oullins  the  boundary  of  the  city,  yoked  a  bul-  are  shown.    The  French  under  Moticey  defeated 

iock   and   a   heifer   to   a   plow,   marked   a   deep  the  Spaniards  here  in  I79A,  and  here  Soult  took 

furrow    round    the    base    of   the    Palarioe,    and  up  a  slron^  position  in  1813,  from  which  he  was 

tided    by   this    hne   began    to    raise   the    wali.  dislodged  by  Wellington. 

mus    leaped  over  the  rude  rampart  in  scorn,  Ron'co,   a  West  Indian  name  for  various 

whereupon  the  enraged  Romulus  slew  hini.    Ac-  drumfish  of  the  genus  Hamuha,  popular  among 

eordiniT  to  another   tradition   Remus   fled   from  fishermen    and    in    the    market,    especially    H. 

the  anger  of  his  brother  beyond  the  Alps,  atid  bomrien^e   (ronco  prieto)   and  //.  fiarra   (ronco 

founded    Rheims.      Romulus    was    immediately  bianco)   or  sailor's  choice. 

struck  with  remorse,  and  could  obtain  no  rest  r>      j             .   .j-            n      i           ■   ■     „ 

till  he  appeased  hia  brother's  shade  by  instituting  .    Kon«aii,  r6ndo,  or  Rondo,  originally  a 

the  festival  of  the  Lemuria  for  the  souls  of  the  s^^o^ Jync  of  13  lines  divided  into  three  unequal 

departed.      Thus    is    Rome    said    to    have    been  ^'™P^*^=    *^^  J""    °^   three   first    words    form 

founded  in  the  year  753  (or  according  to  others  the  burden,  and  are  repeated  after  the  Sth  and 

752  or  751)   ac.     The  small  number  of  friends  '^'''  "?*■,    ^"'  '^™  '"  "ow  chiefly  applied  to 

who  had  followed  Romulus  were  insufficient  to  *  musical   composition,   vocal  or  instrumenUl. 

people  his  city.     Men  enough  were  gained  by  «V'.=!?'T  COTiS'sting  of  three  Strains,  the  first  of 

making  the  city  a  refuge   for  exiles;  but  the  which  closes  m  the  original  key,  wh.le  eadi  of 

Roman  citizens  soon  wanted  women,    Romulus  *!■*  <""="  '^  so  constructed  in  pomt  of  modula- 

thereupon  instituted  a  religious  festival,  to  which  '""!  ^*  '°  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  Msy  and  nat- 

he   invited   the   Sabines   with  their   wives  and  "?'  manner  to  the  first  strain.     The  rondeau 

daughters.     In  the  midst  of   the   festival   the  '^''^^  '"  ^""^  'f^™  J"*  circumstance  of  the 

unarmed  strangers  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  '"?'°">'  B°'"8  '■""""^  a^'"  ^^^  t""*  «*o"d  ^^ 

the  Sabine  women  borne  away  as  captives.    The  t "■?■''    sTfin    to    the    first    strain,    with    which 

two  slates  thus  became  engaged  in   war;  but  «  's  finally  closed.    While  it  frequently  forms 

the    entreaties    of    the    ravished    females,    who  'v^    '^".  n''^*™*"^    ™    ^    sonata    or    a    sym- 

threw  themselves  between  the  contending  parties,  Pnony,  it   is  quite  as  common    as  a  separate 

at  length  effected  a  peace,  and  Rome  gained  by  composition. 

her  union  with  the  Sabines  an  important  addi-  Rot^e,  Tohwuiea,  y6-han'n£s  r&ng'i,  Ger- 

tion.     According  to  tradition  Romulus  ascended  "'an   Aau-Catholic    religious   leader:    b.    Bisch- 

to  heaven  into  the  company  of  the  gods,  after  he  ofswalde,     Silesia,.   16    OcL     1813;     d.    Vienna 

had  completed  the  work  of  founding  the  eternal  ^  Oct  1887.    He  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 

city;  and,  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  versity  of  Breslau  i837-;9i  was  ordained  to  the 

Rome  worshipped  its  founder  in  temples  ex-  priesthood  in  1840,  and  in  1841  became  chaplain 

pressly  dedicated  to  him.  at  Grottkau.     Having  manifested  an  opposition 

Ronaldshay,  rfln'ald-sha,  Nwth  and  Sontii,  ^^  '''^  ^^}P^>^'  of  the  church,  he  was  suspended 

two  of  the  Orkn^  Islands  (q..).  Scotland  ^-  ,h°"^^ii^«*tf  ""HX^^l^'T. 

Ronayne.     rft-nln',     Minrice,     American  Treves,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  organi- 

Roman    Catholic    clergyman    and    author:    b.  zation  of  the  so-called  German   Catholic  con- 

Casllemarlyr,  Ireland,  2  April  1828;  d.  Fordham,  gregations.       (See     Gmman     Catholics)     He 

N.  Y.,  3  March  1903.    He  received  his  educa-  published  in  succession  a  number  of  pamphlets. 

tion  for  the  priesthood   in   Ireland  and  France,  jn  which  he  called  on  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 

and  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1853.     He  came  and  the   lower   clergy  to  leave  the   communion 

to  the  United  States  in  185S,  was  ordained  to  of  that  church.     These  were  generally  under- 

the   priesthood   ra    1856.   taught    m    St.   Johns  stood   to   be    written    from    the   standpoint  of 

College,   Fordham,   N.    Y.,   and   was    tor   many  deism ;    and    in    subsequent    years    Ronge    pro- 

professor  of  hislon-  m  the  college  of  St.  nounced  himself  more  and  more  unreseryedly 

;is    Xayier,  New  York.     In    1898    he    re-  in  favor  of  deistic  doctrines.    He  took  part  with 

turned  to   the  college   at   Fordham.   where   he  the  radicals  in   1848,  and  was  obliged  to  flee 

spent     the     remaininE     years     of     his     life     as  to  London,  where  he  signed  in  1851.  with  Raee 

Spintual  director.     His  writings  upon  the  labor  Struve,  Kinkel.  and  others,  a  democratic  mani- 

qoestion  may  be  found  m  various  Roman  Catho-  festo  to- the  German  people,  and  where  he  be- 

hc  periodicals.    His  most  important  books  are :  came  the   leader  of  a    free   congreKation      In 

•Religion  and  Science>  (1879)  and  <God  Know-  consequence    of    the    amnesty    granted    by   the 

able  and  Known.'  Prussian  government,  he  in  i86t  again  made  his 

Ron'cador,    one    of    several     Californian  appearance  in  Breslau.     He  founded  a  reform 

drum-fishes   of   the   family   Scianid^,   especially  association    at    Frankfort-on-the-Main    in    18^. 

the  red  Sciana  Jaluma,  and  Roncador  sUarnsi,  and   from  1873   resided  at   Darmstadt.     Consult 

both  food-fishes  of  some  importance.  ihe  article  '  Deutschkatholikcn'   in  Wetier  und 

RoncesvalleB.     rfin-thSs-vSryes      (French.  ^^'^^'^'^  'KirchenleKikon,> 

RoNCEVAUx.  rons-vd), Spain,  a  valley  in  Navarre,  Ronsard,    Pierre    de,    pe-lr    At    roti-sar 

between  Pampeluna  and  St  Jean  de  Port,  where,  French    poet :    b.    Chateau    de    la    Poissoniere! 

according  to  tradition,  the  rear  of  Charlemagne's  Vendomois.  ir  Sept   1524;  d.  St.  Cosme  near 

army   was   defeated   by   the   Arabs   in   778,   and  Tours.  27  Dec.   Ip!s.     He  entered  as  page  the 

the  brave   Roland  killed.     The  battle  forms  an  service   of   the   dauphin,   and   then   of   the   Due 

essential  part  in  the  fabulous  eyclus  of  Charles  d'Orlfans,   2d    i-on    of   the    king.      In    1538   he 

the  Great  or  Charlemagne.     (See  Roi-and  and  accompanied  James  V.  of  Scotland  and  his  bride 

Romance.)    Roncesvalles,  the  chief  place  of  the  Marie  de  Lorraine  back  to  their  kingdom   anc 

valley,    22   miles    northeast    of    Pampeluna,    is  remained  at  the  Scottish  court  three  years.'    He 

traversed  by  the  so-called  Gates  of  Roland,  lead-  also  spent  six  months  at  the  English  court  and 

ing  over  the  P}Tenees  to  France;  in  the  church  was  then  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 

fabulous  antiquities  bearing  the  name  of  Roland  Germany,    Piedmont,    Flanders,    and    Scotland 
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On  his  return  to  France  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  literature.  With 
a  group  of  followers,  self-styled  the  "Pleiade," 
he  cast  away  the  literary  traditions  and  ideals  of 
mediaeval  France,  and  sought  inspiration  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  The  result  was 
transformatop',  and  Ronsard's  influence  on  the 
progress  of  French  letters  was  thus  very  great. 
In  the  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse  he  triumphed 
over  his  competitors,  and  received  a  silver  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  he  presented  to  Henry  11. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  that  prince,  and  by 
his  successors,  Francis  11.  and  Charles  IX. ;  ob- 
tained the  abbey  of  Bellozane,  and  was  also 
prior  of  St.  Cosme.  His  writings,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  madrigals,  eclogues,  lyric  pieces, 
elegies,  and  satires,  and  a  fragment  of  an  epic 
poem,  'La  Franciade,'  were  read  with  almost 
incredible  admiration  by .  his  contemporaries, 
and  brought  him  valuable  presents  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  imprisoned  Queen 
of  Scots.  Many  of  his  sonnets  and  odes  possess 
considerable  merit,  but  his  style  is  marred  by 
affectation,  and  his  pages  are  filled  with  freshly 
imported  words  from  the  classic  languages. 
There  are  editions  by  Blanchemain  (1856-67) 
and  Marty-La veaux  {1887  et  seq.). 

Rood,  Ogdcn  Nicbol&s,  American  physi- 
dst;  b.  Danbun",  Conn  3  Feb.  1831 ;  d.  New 
York  12  Nov,  igo2.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1852  and  afterward  studied  at  Yale 
and  at  the  universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  and 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Troy  m  1858,  and 
in  1863  accepted  the  chair  of  physics  at  Columbia 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  his 
researches  and  experimental  work  he  showed 
ereat  originality  and  skill,  his  specialties  being 
in  the  fields  of  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and 
electricity.  His  original  experiments  included 
the  application  of  stereoscopic  photography  to 
the  microscope,  the  quantitative  analysis  in  color 
contrast,  the  measurement  of  the  duration  of 
flashes  of  lightninff,  and  he  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe  a  photometric  method  that  is  independent 
of  color.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  prom- 
inent scientific  societies,  author  of  nearly  100 
monographs  and  also  wrote;  "Modem  Chro- 
matics'  (1881) ;  'The  Voice  and  the  Ear' ;  etc. 

Rood,  a  cross.  The  term  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  larg£  cross  erected  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  over  the  entrance  of  the  chapel 
or  choir;  this  is  often  of  a  very  large  size,  says 
the  'Glossary  of  Architecture,'  and  when  com- 
plete is  like  other  crucifixes,  accompanied  by 
the  figures  of  Saint  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

S laced  one  on  each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
ut  these  are  more  often  omitted.  The  rood 
Joft  was  the  gallery  in  which  the  cross  was  set 
to  view,  and  the  rood-arch  was  the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel,  that  is,  the  arch  over 
the  rood-loft.  Rood-lofts  became  common  in 
England  in  the  14th  century,  were  ordered  taken 
down  by  the  government  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  and  temporarily  were  restored  under 
Queen  Mary.  See  the  Irish  Constitution  of 
163s,  p.  iia 

Rood.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Rood'acTMti,  a  screen  of  wood,  stone,  or 

wrought  iron,  separatii^  the  western  end  of^  the 

ritual  choir  from  the  nave  in  many  churches,  and 

forming  a  support  for  the  rood,  a  cross  or  cru- 


cifix,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rood-beam. 

Sometimes  the  rood-screen  was  double  with 
vaulting  between  and  a  rood-loft  over  it,  as  at 
Southwell  Cathedral.  It  was  frequently  orna- 
mented with  niches  in  which  were  placed  statues, 
as  at  York  Minster  and  Rochester  CathedraL 

Roof,  the  covering  of  a  building  by  which 
the  interior  secures  protection.  In  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation the  term  includes  the  covering  and  the 
supporting  framework,  though  in  carpentry  the 
term  is  applied  only  to  the  framework.  Roofs 
are  broadly  distinguished  as  flat  or  sloping. 
The  former  were  used  almost  exclusively  among 


largely  in  Eastern 


'here  the  roof 


devoted  to  some  extent  to  domestic  purposes. 
The  sloping  roof,  being  to  a  great  extent  an 
ornamental  consideration,  has  given  way  to  the 
flat  roof  in  modem  business  buildings,  where 
economy  of  construction  prevails.  Flat  roofs  are 
usually  covered  with  tar,  metal,  asphalt  or  gravel. 
The  framework  of  the  roof  has,  until  the  modern 
application  of  iron  to  this  use,  been  almost 
exclusively  of  timber ;  and  the  end  desired  ha! 
been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  such  relations 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  and  stiffness 
consistent  with  the  minimum  of  weight;  also  to 
avoid  lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  walls.  The 
form  chosen  has  been  that  of  two  or  more  in- 
clined planes  for  the  slopes  of  the  roof  over  the 
enclosed  space.  Two  inclined  planes  arc  formed 
by  a  series  of  sloping  rafters  having  the  lower 
ends  tied  together  to  prevent  spreading.  The 
upper  ends  forming  the  angle  of  the  roof  and 
connected  by  the  ridge-piece.  The  method  of 
tying  the  rafters  is  b}[  a  horizontal  beam  laid 
across  the  span,  receiving  at  each  end  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  rafters,  the  two  being  securely 
mortised.  This  is  called  a  tie-beam,  when  the 
roof  is  of  wide  span  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seen  re  the  tie-beam  against  settling  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  this  is  done  by  joining  the  centre  of 
the  tie-beam  and  the  ridge  angle  of  the  rafters 


Braces  or  struts  (c)  may  be  carried  from 
the  foot  of  the  suspended  posts  to  the  rafters 
to  afford  additional  stiffness  to  the  frame. 
Further  support  is  given  to  the  rafters  in  roofe 
of  long  span  by  one  or  a  series  of  transverse    r 
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longitudinal  beams  called  purlins.  Early  Chris-  modifications  o£  these  general  forms  are  known 
ttan  basilicas,  of  which  San  Miniato  in  Florence    by  a  variety  oE  names. 

is   typical,   had   roofs  of  the  character  just  de-  The  recent   use  of  iron  for  roof-frames  has 

scribed.  When  the  period  of  Gothic  architecture  become  very  general,  especially  where  wide  spans 
was  reached  the  king-post  and  tie-beam  was  are  required  as  in  the  case  of  railway  train 
carved  and  molded,  in  cases  where  wooden  sheds.  The  general  principles  of  construction 
roofs  were  used  instead  of  stone  vaulting.  Open  employed  in  wooden  frames  are  utilized  in  iron 
timber  roofs  were  used  in  England  more  than  ridge  roofs ;  but  for  oval  or  conical  roofs,  the 
on  the  Continent  for  churches  and  halls.  The  iron  trusses  require  a  consideration  of  the  prin- 
finest  example  is  that  of  Westminster  Hall  (Fig.  ciples  governing  those  of  bridge  trusses.  See 
3)  completed  in  1399  and  having  a  span  of  68    Bridges.' 

feet.  The  covering  of  sloping  roofs  is  of  various 

material,  such  as  thin  slabs  of  stone,  thitdh, 
tiles,  slate,  metal,  shingles  and  cement. 
Roofing  Tiles.  See  Tiles. 
Rook,  a  European  crow  (Corfus  frugilegus). 
having  the  base  of  the  bill,  forehead  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat  naked.  The  rook  possesses 
a  voice  much  less  harsh  than  that  of  the  crow. 
Rooks  are  gregarious  in  lubits,  and  nest  in  great 
communities  or  rookeries,  thus  differing  from 
other  species  of  the  family.  The  nests,  which  are 
placed  in  tree  tops,  are  built  or  repaired  early 
in  M^rch,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  April. 
The   food   consists   chiefly  of   grubs,   although 

S'ain  appears  to  form  ^art  of  the  dietary.  In 
reat  Britain  the  rook  is  a  permanent  resident 
or  partial  migrant,  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
these  birds  appear  to  be  more  or  less  strictly 
migratory.  The  same  species  is  found  in  Asia, 
where  related  species  having  the  facial  feathers 
only   partially   deciduous   also   occur. 

Rooke,  ruk.  Sir  George,  English  admiral: 
b.  1650;  d.  24  Jail-  1708-9.    At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  royal  navy,  and  in  i6m  became  one 
'"^  '■  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  and 

In  this  example  the  central  part  of  the  tie-  admiral.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  fight 
beam  is  cut  away,  and  the  great  rigidity  of  the  ^'"J*  *«  ^^'"-"^  and  Spanish  fleets  m  Vijjo 
framework  prevents  any  inordinate  thrust  upon  Bay  (1702),  and  at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  m 
the  walls  ■'"'*'   '■^°*-     ""  ^  '^"^-   ^^°^  ""   ""   '"  *'*  a 

The  inclination  or  pitch  of  the  roof  seems  French  fle^  of  much  superior  force,  under  the 
to  be  regulated  by  taste,  after  the  general  law  Comte  dc  Toulouse,  off  Malaga,  and  an  engage- 
is  observed  that  ^untries  of  moist  climate  re-  >"«"'.  *l"='i  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day,  en- 
quire a  sloping  roof  to  carry  off  the  rain  and  sued.  Victory  femamcd  w'lth  the  English, 
snow.  The  slope  of  a  Greek  pediment,  marking  'hough  none  of  the  French  ships  were  captured, 
that  of  the  roof,  varied  from  15°  to  16'.^°;  Ro-  The  news  of  the  Malaga  victory  reached  Eng- 
man  roofs,  the  roofs  of  Romanesque  buildings,  'and  during  the  celebration  over  Blenheim,  and 
and  also  those  of  the  Renaissance  era,  generally  ^99^5  "fJ"^  was  put  forward  for  honors  along 
carried  an  inclination  increased  one  quarter  to  W'tt"^  Marlborougii  s ;  bul  being  a  Tory  he  suf- 
that    of    Greek    buildings.     The    Gothic    pitch    "•'e?    "om   the   jealousies  of  the   Whigs,  the 

sometimes  reached  to  50*  or  60°.    But  since  the    dominant  power.    His  c-- -f  *->- 

period  of  the  prevalence  of  one  particular  style.     "°f  hiniand  he  retire 
great  latitude  has  been  observed,  Germany  and    seat  m  Kent  r.      „ 

the  Netherlands  favoringasteeproof.and  France  Kookwood  Pottery.      See  Pottery. 

retaining  a  moderately  steep  inclination  even  in  Roon,   ron,   Albrecht   Theodor   EmU   von, 

her  Renaissance  structures;  but  England  has  Prussian  soldier:  b.  Pleushagen  30  April  1803; 
tended  toward  the  lowering  of  the  pitch,  ■       d.  Berlin  23  Feb.  1879.    He  entered  the  army  in 

The  commonest  form  is  the  gable  roof  where  1821 ;  was  attached  to  the  Topographical  Bureau 
each  end  terminates  in  a  gable.  Modifications  of  in  Berlin,  1833-5  1  became  captab  in  1836,  and 
this  are  the  curb-roof  in  which  the  slope  is  major  in  1842;  in  1848  became  chief  of  staff 
broken;  further  distinguished  as  the  gambrel  of  the  8th  army  corps  at  Coblentz,  took  part 
roof  where  only  two  opposite  sides  are  sloping;  in  the  campaign  at  Baden  of  that  year;  and  was 
the  French  roof  where  the  slope  beneath  the  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1859.  In  the 
curb  approaches  almost  to  verticality  and  that  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
above  is  nearly  flat  or  with  a  slightly  visible  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
slope;  the  Mansard  roof,  named  after  its  de-  He  had  given  special  attention  to  this  subject 
signer,  Mansard,  where  the  slope  beneath  the  for  many  years,  but  his  proposals  which  were 
curb  is  pierced  by  dormer  windows.  The  hipped  in  effect  an  extension  with  modifications  of 
roof  is  one  having  a  double  pitch  and  no  gables,  Scharnliorst's  system,  embracing  a  universal 
and  the  ridge  shorter  than  the  parallel  wall  three  years'  service  and  a  reserve  were  car- 
plates.  Tlie  pyramidal  roof  is  one  where  the  rled  only  after  long  opposition.  The  Austrian 
ridge  is  so  short  as  to  approach  a  point    Various     war  of  1866  demonstrated  that  value  of  his  sys- 
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tem.  He  attended  die  German  emperor  tbrongh-  1884.  He  introduced  into  the  assembl)'  the  Siiit 
out  die  Franco- Prussian  war,  and  was  created  civil-service  bill,  passed  in  1883.  In  1884  In  - 
a  couot  in  l8p't.  The  miniatry  of  war  which  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the 
he  had  held  since  1859  he  resigned  in  1871  to-  national  Republican  convention.  He  was  nom- 
gether  with  the  ministry  of  marine,  held  since  inated  in  iS!6  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
1861.  In  1872  he  succeeded  Bismarck  as  presi-  the  New  York  mayorality,  but,  though  he  re- 
dent  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  was  made  cdved  Republican  endorsement,  was  defeated  by 
field-marshal  shortly  after;  but  soon  resigned.  Abram  S.Hewitt  (q.v.),  candidate  of  the  United 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  geog-  Democracy,  who  was  elected  by  about  22,000 
raphy  published  between  1832  and  1839.  plurality.  In  May  iBSg  he  was  made  by  Presi- 
Roos,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  painter:  '^«^'  Harrison  a  member, of  the  United  States 
b.  Otterberg,  in  the  Palatinate,  27  Oct.  1631;  «vil-Bervi«  commisMon,  in  which  post  he  con- 
d.  Frankfon^n-Main  3  Oct.  1685.  He  came  to  tinued  unUl  May  iSgs-  Dunng  this  st*  vears 
Amsterdam   and   applied   himself   to   landscape  !"f""!,^iil%!j"?/>'  ^^^""""^M^TVilt 

^  sq  ^^J^^p  ^i^i^z^Jti  n:rvitx,^.nt^re 

Roosa,  Datiiel  Bennett  Saint  John,  Amer-  beginning  of  his  term  of  sen-ice    14000  at  its 

kan  ophthalmologist  1  b.  Bethel,  N.  Y.,  4  April  close,    40,000,    employees    held    their'  positions 

^3°:  t":  °  ^arch  1908.    He  was  graduated  from  under  the  rules  of  the  civil-service.    From  the 

the  University  of  New  York  m  i860,  served  as  dvil-serviee  commission  he  resigned  to  become 

assistant  surgeon  in  1861  and  became  resident  president  of  the  board  o(  New  York  police  com- 

surgeon  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  i86z.    He  missioners  during  the  administration  of  Mayor 

studied  in  Europe  and  in  1864  began  practice  in  Strong.     At  once  he  undertook  the  task  of  thor- 

New  York.     From  1863-82  he  was  professor  of  ough  reorganization.    Among  the  principles  in- 

diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  at  the  University  of  sisted  on  by  him  was  an  impartial   application 

New  York,  1875-80  at  the  University  of  Vet  mont.  of  the  dvil-serviee  idea  to  appointments  to  the 

Roosevelt,  ro'ze-velt,  Nicholas  J.,  Ameri-  police  force  and  promotions  in  it.  By  his  rig- 
can  inventor:  b.  New  York  27  Dec  1767;  d.  orous  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances  he 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  30  July  1854.  He  engaged  save  unwonted  effectiveness  to  the  office.  This 
in  manufacturing  and  inventing  in  New  York  POSt  he  relinquished  in  t8q7  to  become  assistant- 
and  was  connected  with  Robert  R.  Livingston  secrctanr  of  the  navy  to  Secretary  John  D.  Long 
and  John  Stevens  in  experimental  boat-building.  Cqv.l.  in  the  first  administration  of  President 
In  1798  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  vertical  wheel,  McKinley.  Quickly  acquiring  the  extensive  de- 
a  suggestion  which  made  steam  navigation  a  tailed  knowledge  necessary  to  his  post,  he  be- 
success.  The  first  experiment  Was  made  in  a  gan  to  urge  that  preparation  ot  the  navy  frf 
boat  launched  in  1802  and  propelled  by  the  ver-  warfare  which  contributed  so  signally  to  the  tn- 
tical  wheels.  In  1809  he  was  associated  with  i"nph  "f  American  arms  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
Fulton  in  the  introduction  of  steamboats  into  "«  «="■.  He  called  for  two  appropnaUons  of 
western  waters  and  in  r8ii  built  and  launched  fespecttvely  $800,000  and  $500,000,  for  amma- 
ihe  New  Orleans  with  which  he  made  a  pioneer  "'Hon  ^or  na^?'  ^^rget  practice ;  and  thou(fh  this 
trip  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  14  '■^^  ^^  "«  time  deemed  extravagant,  it  was 
days.  He  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  '»^*''  anip'y  justified  bv  the  skill  of  American 
United  States  government  in  1814  protecting  his  Banners  as  shown  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  On 
invention,  but  was  denied  protection  by  the  New  6  May  i«W  he  resigned  his  assistant-secretary- 
Jersey  legislature.  Fulton  never  claimed  the  in-  ?^'P 'o  |n'«r  »¥  army  His  expenenee  m  1^-8 
vention  as  his  own,  but  Roosevelt's  title  to  it  !"  r'  ^'"  regiment  N,  Y.  N,  G.,_!n  which  he 
has  never  been  legally  proved.  "^°  '°'"  "  *'""^   served  as   captain,  furnished 

._,_,_  ■  some  basis  for  ms  military  career.     He  joined 

Roosevelt,     Robert    Barnwell,     American  Leonard  Wood  (q.v,).  captain  and  surgeon,  U. 

author  and  politician :  b.  New  York  7  Aug  1829;  s.  A.   (now  major-general.  U.  S.  A.),  In  n- 

d.  SayviUe,  L.  I.,  14  June  1906.    He  was  admitted  cruiting  the  ist  United  States  volunteer  cavalry, 

to  the  bar  and  practised  law  in  New  \orkunti!  of    wWch    he    became    lieutenant-colonel,    with 

'l2i'  "*'^"  "*  *■"   ^''"s?  to  Congress.     In  Wood   as    colonel.      Notwithstanding   he  was 

1888  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Nether-  second  in  command,  his  regiment  co^iposed  to 

lands  and  served  two  years.     His  most  impor-  a  Urge  extent  of  cowboys  and  western  hunters, 

tent  pubhc  serMce,  however,  was  m  the  estab-  was    popularly   known    as    "Roosevelt's   Rough 

bsbment  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Riders  "     On  I  July  i8g8  he  led  the  victorious 

of  which   measure   he   was  the  originator  and  charge  of  the  "Rough  Riders' and  the  gth  cavalry 

promoter  while  in  Congress.  up  San  Juan  hill,  on  11  July  was  promoted  col- 

RoOMvelt,  Theodore,  American  politician  one]  and  in  September  was  mustered  out.  On  27 
and  author,  26th  President  of  the  United  States:  September  he  was  nominated  as  Republican  can- 
fa.  New  York  27  Oct.  1858.  He  was  educated  didate  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  obtain- 
privately  and  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  ing  753  ballots  to  218  for  Governor  P.  S.  Black 
graduated  in  1880;  then  for  a  year  traveled  in  (q.v.).  He  entered  on  an  active  campaign,  and 
Europe,  which  he  later  at  intervals  revisited;  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  18,079  ^^ver  his 
in  1881  published  his  first  book.  "The  Naval  Democratic  opponent.  Judge  Augustus  Van 
War  of  i8i2,>  characterized,  like  his  subsequent  Wyck  (q.v.).  He  at  first  declined  to  sanction 
works,  by  creditable  research,  general  accuracy,  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  vice- 
ard  vigorous  statement.  He  came  into  politics  presidency  in  McKinley's  second  campaign,  but 
as  a  champion  of  civil-service  prindples.  In  the  ultimately  yielded,  and  was  nominated  t^  acds- 
antvmn  of  1881  he  was  eleMed  to  the  State  mation  at  the  national  Republican  convention 
assembly  of  New  York  from  the  aist  district,  at  Philadelphia  21  June  1901.  He  immediately 
and  he  served  in  that  body  continnonsly  until  set  out  on  an  aggressive  Bpeaking  tour,  extend* 
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ing  to  the  Far  West.     The  assassination  of  ( 'Corr««pondaiit,>    voL    205,     igoi) ;     Brooks, 

President  McKinley  placed  him  in  the  Presi-  'President    Roosevelt'    ('Fortnightly  Reriew.' 

dential   chair.     On    14   Sept.    1901    the   oath   of  vol.  81,   1904)  ;    Riis,   'Theodore  Roosevelt,  tlie 

office  was  administered   by   United   States   Dis-  Citizen'   (1904). 

triet  Judge  John  R.  Hazel.  Upon  his  accession  Rooseveh  Dun,  the  greatest  engiiieering 
he  announced  that  he  would  unhrokenly  con-  work  in  connection  with  the  Salt  River  irri- 
tinue  the  policy  of  McKinley,  whose  cabinet  gation  prxijecl  in  Arizona,  which  ranks  firsi 
he  retained.  In  November  1904  he  was  elected  among  the  works  of  the  United  States  reclama- 
for  the  full  term  by  a  plurality  of  over  2,000,-  tion  service,  was  completed  in  igio.  This  won- 
000  votes,  the  largest  plurality  ever  given  any  derful  structure  of  sandstone  and  cement,  cost- 
Presidential  candidate.  Almost  immediately  jng  nearly  $9,000,000,  risea  284  feet  above  Salt 
after  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  of  River.  It  is  1.080  feet  locig  on  top  and  170  feet 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States  (23  thick  at  the  base.  Its  foundation  covers  one 
March  igog),  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  a  large  party  acre  of  ground  Placed  by  the  side  of  a  tv^my- 
atid  ample  equipments,  sailed  for  the  wilds  of  story  building,  it  would  rise  ten  feet  above  it, 
Africa  to  hunt  the  beasts  of  the  Jungle  and  while  its  length  on  top  would  be  more  than  two 
otherwise  to  divert  himself.  Numerous  speci-  city  blocks.  Across  its  top  is  a  roadway  twenty 
mens  of  game  and  fauna  were  shipped  to  the  feet  wide.  The  reservoir  created  by  the  Roose- 
Smithsorian  Institution,  which  outfitted  the  ex-  velt  dam  is  the  largest  artificial  body  of  water 
pedition.  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  sixty-one  billion 
Returning  to  civilization  in  the  spring  of  cubic  feet,  and  if  its  water  were  spread  over 
igio,  Roosevelt  passed  through  Egypt.  Italy,  the  State  of  Delaware  it  would  cover  the  entire 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  surface  of  the  State  a  foot  in  depth. 
Denmark  Norway,  and  Sweden  — every  large  Root,  root  or  riit,  Elihu.  American  lawyer 
country  of  Europe  save  Russia  — being  every-  gjid  sUtesman:  b.  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  15  Feb.  1845. 
where  received  with  honor.  He  lectured  to  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
audiences  in  Egypt.  Germany,  France,  tngland,  ,864,  and  from  the  New  York  University  Law 
and  Norway,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  School  in  1867.  In  the  latter  year  he  wa»  ad- 
Peace  Prize  on  account  of  his  share  in  pro-  fitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
ffloting  peace  negotiations  between   Russia   and  of  his  profession  in  New  York.    In  1883  he  was 

fiLpan.     Before  he  had  reached  England  in  his  appointed     United     States     District     Attorney 

□meward   trip.   President   Taft   appointed   Mr.  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York;  in  1804 

Roosevelt  envoy  extraordinary  to  represent  the  was  a  delegate-at -large  to  the  New  York  Stale 

United   States  at  the   funeral  of   Etfward   VIL  Constitutional    Convention,    and    was   chairman 


In  London  he  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  of  the  judiciary  committee.  He  was  appointed 
citj;,  and  there  addressed  the  Englishmen  on  Secretary  of  War  by  President  McKmley  in 
their  Egyptian  policy  — an  address  which  1899  and  reappoint e J  in  igor.  He  found  the 
aroused  considerable  comment,  as  did  his  earlier  work  of  his  department  in  disorder  with  con- 
lecture  to  the  students  at  Egypt.  In  France  he  stant  rivalry  among  its  various  bureaus,  but  by 
discussed  his  favorite  race-suicide  views,  and  in  strict  discipline,  adherence  to  civil-service  rules. 
Berlin  lectured  on  'Biolo^cal  Analogies  in  His-  and  establishing  a  system  of  promotion  for 
tory."  .  Roosevelt  returned  to  America  18  June  merit,  he  soon  brought  order  into  the  adm" 
1910  and  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  istrative  departments,  and  turned  his  1" '  '' 


citizens  of  New  York.  In  igia  he  was  nomi-  to  the  orn 
nated  at  Chicago  for  President  by  the  Progress-  he  brought  about 
ive  National  Party  (q.v.)  and  entered  upon  an  chief  among  which  are  the  assimilation  of  the 
active  campaign,  speaking  in  many  states.  On  militia  with  the  re^ilar  army  and  the  creation 
14  October,  at  Milwaukee,  he  was  shot  and  dan-  of  the  General  Staff.  He  also  had  charge  of 
gerously,  though  not  fatally,  wounded  by  John  the  military  administration  of  Cuba  and  the 
Schrank,  who  had  followed  him  from  city  to  Philippines :  and  while  he  was  severely  crili- 
city,  intending  to  assassinate  him,  cised  for  not  trying  to  prevent  cruelties  in  ihc 
He  has  written:  'Hunting  Trips  of  a  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  he  must  also  be 
Ranchman)  (18S3):  a  'Life  of  T.  H.  Benton'  given  credit  for  the  policy  of  the  army  in  en- 
(18B6);  a  'Life  of  Gouverncur  Morris'  (1887)  ;  forcing  sanitary  measures,  and  preparing  for  in- 
'Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail'  (1888) ;  a  dependent  government  in  Cuba:  and  for  the 
'Histoiy  of  the  City  of  New  York'  (i8go)  ;  restoration  of  order  and  preparation  for  civil 
'Essays  on  Practical  Politics'  (1892);  'The  government  and  the  woni  of  the  Philippine 
Wilderness  Hunter'  (i8<i3);  'The  Winning  of  Commission  in  the  Philippines.  In  January 
the  West'  (1889-96);  'American  Id^s'  1904  he  retired  from  the  secretaryship  to  re- 
(1897)  ;  'The  Rough  Riders'  (1899)  :  a  "Life  sume  the  practice  of  law.  On  19  July  1905  he 
of  Ohver  Cromwell'  (igoo);  'The  Strenuous  was  appomted  Secretary  of  State.  In  igoo  he 
Life'  (igoo);  'California  Addresses'  (1903);  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ne\>- 
'Maxims  of  Theodore  Roosevelt'  (1903)  :  "Ad-  York,  and  in  igi2  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
dresses  and  Presidential  Messages'  (1994).  man  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
He  wrote  also  in  'Hero-Tales  from  American  Chicago- 
History*  <i8gs:  with  H.  C.  Lodge);  and  'The  Root,  Georse  Frederick,  American  musi- 
Deer  Family'  {[902;  with  several  others).  The  cian  and  song-writer:  1x  Sheffield.  Mass..  3° 
best  of  his  books  is  'The  Winning  of  the  Aug.  i8ao;  d.  Bailey's  Island.  Maine.  6  Auit. 
West,'  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  United  1695.  He  removed  to  New  York  where  he 
States  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanjes.  Con-  taught  in  1844-50.  studied  in  Paris  for  a  time 
suit:  Leupp,  'Roosevelt,  ihe  Man'  (1904)  ;  in  1850,  and  in  1859  went  to  Chicago  where  he 
Bigelow,  'President  Roosevelt'  ('Contempo-  became  a  member  of  the  music-publishing  firm 
rary  Review,'  vol.  8tt  IQOI)  ;  Rod,  'LC  Presi-  of  Hoot  &  Cady.  He  was  the  originator  of 
dent   Roosevelt   d'apres  son  (Euvre   Litteraire'  normal  musical  institutes  and  did  much  to  im* 
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ROOT  — ROPES 

prove  the  standard  of  music  in  this  country,  and  eventuaUy  penetrate  the  ground,  and  which 

foundiiiK   a    school    of   distioctivelr    American  not  only  assist  in  feeding  the  trees,  but  also 

music.     His  song  'The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom*  help   to   support    their   gigantic   heads.      Vines, 

(1861)  gained  immediate  popularity  and  at  one  such  as  the  poison-ivy,  have  masses  of  aerial 

time  14  printing-presses  were  engaged  in  print-  rootiets  springing  from  the  stem  and  fastening 

ing  it.     'Tramp,  Tramp,   Tramp,  ttie  Boys  are  it  firmly  to  its  support. 

Marching'   (1664),  though  written  so  nearly  at         The  haustoria  of  certain  parasitic  plants  are 

the  close  of  the  war,  nevertheless  gained  a  wide  a  form  of  reduced  roots,  and  are  special  organs 

sale.    In  a  catalogue  of  114  war  songs  36  were  of  absorption   which   'arise   from  the   internal 

from  his  pen.     Amon^  his  songs  are;   'Hazel  tissues  of  the  parasite,  and  possess,  in  a  marked 

Dell'     (i8s3);     'Rosalie,    the    Prairie    Flower'  degree,   the  capability  of  penetrating   to  a  con- 

(1855)  ;      "Just     Before     the     Battle,     Mother'  siderable  depth  into  the  body  of  the  host  plant 

(1863);    'Old   Potomac   Shore';   etc.     He   also  by  means  of  solvent  ferments  and  the  pressure 

wrote   the   quartet    'There's   Music  in   the   Air'  resulting  from  their  own  growth."     Once  ihcre, 

and   the   cantatas    'The   Flower  Queen'    (1852)  they  draw  sustenance  from  their  host,  and  often 

and   'The  Haymakers'    (1857).  dispense  with  assimilative  organs  of  their  owru 

_.^,    .  ^      ,  i,i.-i.  Other  parasites  have  disk-like  haustoria  upon 

Root,  that  part  o(  a  plant  which,  nor-  ,^5)^  root-systems,  which  fasten  upon  the  toots 
inally,  penetrates  the  soil,  absorbs  water  and  ^f  ^ther  plants,  and,  although  appearing  above 
chemicals  m  solution,  for  nutri  ive  purposes,  „<j  |,^^  self-supporting  herbs  with  green 
forws  It  through  the  plant,  and  also  acts  as  an  f^n^  vigorously  assimilative,  these  plants  do 
anchor  w.d  support.  Roots,  however  may  also,  „„(  ^^^^  |„„  development  without  this  clandes- 
m  modified  forms,  draw  nutriment  from  other  tj^g  connection.  The  young  roots  of  sapro- 
vegetation,  or  from  the  air.  and  may  even  serve  pt,y,es  or  plants  living  upon  the  decaying  re- 
as  support  and  aid  to  climbing- plants  Low  ^^^^^  ^f  vegetation,  seem  to  require  th?  co- 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  certain  submerged  operation  of  fungi  in  obtaining  food, 
a^iiatics  able  to  absorb  water  through  most  of  jhc  connection  of  bacteria  and  leguminous 
Iheir  tissues,  have  no  roots,  or  only  enough  to  pj^nts  is  becoming  well  known.  The  bacteria 
act  as  anchors.                                   ■       ,.          ^    ,.  penetrate  through  the  root-hairs  of  ihe  Legumi- 

The  primary  form  of  root  is  that  which.  „o^^_  ,-„,□  ,he  cortex  of  the  root  and  there 
surting  from  the  germinating  seed,  secures  it  raise  tubercular  growths  while  living  on  the 
to  the  ground,  and  strikes  downward  into  the  carbohydrates  furnished  by  the  host.  But  these 
soil,  sending  off  horizontal  branches  which  in  bacteria,  capable  of  fixing  free  nitrogen,  furnish 
turn  brant*,  until  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ,he  host  plant  with  a  steady  supply  of  nitnw- 
fibrous  reticulation  is  thoroughly  exhausted  of  gnoug  food.  The  tubercles  are  most  numerous 
food.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  single  cen-  ^a  legumes  growbg  in  poor  soil,  and  by  plowing 
tral_  tap-root,  so-called,  is  missmg,  and  numerous  the  legumes  under  the  ground  they  decay,  r?- 
honzontal  and  lateral  roots  take  its  place.  The  turning  the  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  a  form  avail- 
growth  of  the  root-^stem  IS  commensurate  with  ^ble  for  the  next  crop.  This  process  is  called 
that  of  the  plant  above  ground.  In  fphyt^'  £reen  manuring,  and  is  a  good  treatment  for  ex- 
the  roots  either  adhere  to  tlie  site  of  the  plant,  hausted,  non-nitrogenous  soils. 
to  hold  it  in  place,  or  depend  freely  in  the  air,  n  ^  ■  ■_.,  ,  r.  c 
drawing  nourishment  therefrom.                                        ^°°*'   ">  Pbilology.      See   Science  op  L.^tr- 

Plants  are  called  annuals,  biennials  or  peren-  ^u**^ 
nials,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  root  Root  and  Branch  Men,  in  British  politics, 

lives,  but  the  differences  are  not  always  absolute,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it 

and  are  often  changed  by  cultivation.     Biennials  who  supported  a  petition  signed  by  15,000  Lon- 

and   perennials,   especially   the   former,   arc    apt  don   citizens,  praying  that  episcopacj;  mi^ht  be 

to   have    thickened,    tuber-like    roots,    in    which  destroyed  'root  and  branch."    Nathaniel  Fieiines, 

nourishment   is  stored   during  the  growing  pe-  Sir    Harry   Vane,   and    Hampden   were   of   the 

riods,  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the  plant  flowers,  party.     A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  petition  was 

as  in  beets  and  carrots.  teal  a  first  and  second  time  in  1641,  but  was 

Each   root  is  a  naked  organ,  incapable  of  ultimately  dropped. 
bearing  leaves,  which  has  a  blunt  apex  shielded  Root-worm.     See  Grape  Insect-pbsts. 

by  a  root>cap»  rnore  or  leas  distinct    <)f  old  ^  See  Cordac^e. 

and  firm  cdls.     The  growmg  cells  of  the  root  ""f '^^      -^^  v^mi^ut-   .     „ ,  „       .^ 

lie   directly  behind  this  cap,  and   still   further         Ropet,    Arthur    Reed    {*Adrian    Ross"), 

back  is  a  zone  of  delicate  tubular  root-hairs.  English  dramatist  and  poet:  b.  Lewisham,  ICent, 

whki  are  devoted  to  the  absorption  of  liquid  =3  Dee-  '^59-    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 

foods  from  the  soil,  and  are  constantly  dying  Among  his  numerous  dramatic  productions  are : 

off  and  being  renewed   on  the  side  next  the  'Faddimer'      (1889);      <In     Town'      (1892); 

root-cap.     The  growing  tip  with  cap  and  root-  'Gaiety:    a    Greek    Slave'     (i8t^);    'San    Toy* 

hairs,  continually  pushes  forward  into  the  soil,  (1899);  'The  Messenger  Boy'  (1900);  'Gaiety: 

while  the  older  portions  become  inactive  bo  far  a  Country  Girl'  (law).    He  has  also  published: 
as    absorption    is    concerned,    thicken,    envelop       Poems'     (18&4)  ;    'Short    History    of   Europe' 

themselves  in  cork,  and  increase  their  means  of  4'^' V-        1    "^^''^    Island'     with    Mary    E. 

conducting  water  from  the  region  of  the  root-  Ropes   (1901);   etc 
hairs  to  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Ropes,  John  Codman,  American  military 

Roots    may    be    produced    from    stem-nodes,  historian ;  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  28  April 

branches,  or  even  leaves   (as  in  begonia),  and  1836;  d.  Boston.  Mass.,  28  Oct  1899-    He  was 

are  then  called  adventitious.    A  familiar  exam-  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857,  and  from  his 

pie  of  this  is  found  in  the  aerial  roots  of  banyan  admission  to  Ihe  bar  in  1861  until  1870,  practised 

and  mangrove,  which  start  from  the  branches  law  in  Boston,  but  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
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life  to  historical  writing.  As  the  founder  of 
the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
he  started  the  movement  for  the  collection  of 
historical  data  relating  to  the  Civil  War  by  the 
United  States  Government  He  spent  much 
time  also  in  the  collection  of  material  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  Napoleon.  His  published  books 
are:  'The  Army  Under  Pope'  (1881);  'The 
First  Napoleon'  (1885) ;  *The  Campaign  of 
Waterloo'  (1893^4);  and  'The  Stoiy  of  the 
Civil  War*    (1894-9). 

Rops,  rops,  Fflicien,  Belgian  artist:  b. 
Namur  1833;  d.  189S.  His  illustrations  for  the 
'Crocodile,'  a  journal  published  at  Brussels,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  1855  and  established 
his  reputation  as  an  artist  o£  original  genius. 
But  his  main  employment  from  that  date  was 
book  illustration,  and  many  novels  of  the  day 
have  been  published  with  his  brilliant  pictures, 
which  reflect  the  cynical  spirit  of  some  modem 
literature  with  great  imaginative  power.  Many 
of  his  drawings  are,  however,  too  sheerly  naked 
and  unreserved  to  he  pleasing.  But  his  etchings 
are  almost  unique  in  power  of  execution,  espe- 
cially the  series  known  as  'Sataniques'  which 
while  they  belong  to  decadent  art  are  master- 
pieces of  technique.  He  founded  the  Interna- 
tional Societjr  of  Etchers  at  Brussels  and  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  modern  schools  of  art 
in  Europe.  Consult  Bamiro,  'Catalogue  d6 
rCEuvre  Grave  de  Felicien  Rops'  (1887). 

Roqne,  rok.  Croquet  and  rbque  are  two 
varieties  of  the  same  game.  Croquet  is  played 
upon  a  grass  lawn  on  which  the  boundaries  of 
a  rectangular  court  are  indicated  by  a  chalk 
Hne,  or  by  a  slight  ridge.  Roque  is  played  on  a 
specially  prepared  earth  court,  with  the  comers 
cut  off  diagonally,  the  borders  curved  upward 
and  bounded  by  india-rubber  cushions.  In  each 
game  the  object  of  each  player  is  to  drive  his 
pla^ng  ball,  by  means  of  a  mallet,  through  a 
series  of  iron  arches,  each  in  its  proper  order, 
and  from  the  proper  side,  and  to  strike  a  peg 
driven  into  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
fewest  number  of  "turns'  at  play.  After  the 
first  stroke  a  player  may  continue,  if  he  has  by 
that  stroke  either  run  througii  the  proper  boop 
or  hit  another  ball  with  his.  In  the  former  case 
he  may  try  at  another  hoop,  in  the  latter  be 
must  lake  his  own  ball  to  that  which  he  hit  with 
it,  and,  after  placing  them  side  by  side,  hit  his 
own  ball  in  such  a  manner  that  the  impact  of  the 
blow  will  move  the  two.  After  that  he  may 
attempt  to  run  through  the  next  arch,  or  to  hit 
some  other  ball  with  his.  Should  he  fait  in  any 
shot  he  kiscs  his  'turn,"  and  his  opponent  takes 
up  the  play. 

In  croquet  the  size  of  the  court  has  varied  a 
good  deal,  with  a  tendency  to  become  smaller; 
80  f^et  long  by  45  feet  wide  is  a  usual  measure- 
ment, but  that  depends  upon  the  number  of 
hoops  or  arches  used,  which  may  vary  from  six 
to  ten ;  and  upon  their  position  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  preferable  arrangement  is  that 
known  as  the  "Championship"  or  "Six  hoop" 
plan.  The  croquet  balls  are  three  and  five  eighihs 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  fourteen  and  a 
half  ounces  each.  The  mallets  vary  from  two 
feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  in  length.  The 
width  of  the  arch  of  the  hoops  is  three  and  three 
quarter  Inches.  Any  number  of  couples  of 
players  may  play,  up  to  four. 


Roque  is  a  much  more  scientific  variety  of  the 
game;  The  court  is  72  feet  long  and  3a  feet 
wide,  rectangular,  widi  each  comer,  for  eight 
feet,  cut  off  diagonally.  The  surface  is  well 
rolled  dirt  sprinkled  with  sand.  It  is  surrounded 
with  rubber  cushions,  so  that  caroms  can  be 
made  off  the  balls  the  same  as  they  are  in  bil- 
liards. All  the  arches,  of  which  there  are  eight, 
are  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  tunnel  or  cage  the  arch 
of  which  is  three  and  one  eighth  inches,  and  it  is 
18  inches  in  length.  The  balls  are  of  hard  rub- 
ber and  are  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  mallets'  heads  are  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long,  by  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  handle  from 
8  to  15  inches  long.  Only  two  players  play 
against  each  other,  each  playing  two  halls. 

Both  games  have  elaborate  rules  which  must 
be  studied  carefully  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation 
of  either  game.  Croquet  is  the  descendant  of  the 
old  game  of  'Pall  Mall,"  popular  in  England  up 
to  1700;  but  that  game  died  completely  out  of 
knowledge,  except  in  a  remote  corner  of  Ireland, 
from  whence  it  emerged  as  croquet  in  the  middle 
of  the  igth  century.  It  became  a  very  popular 
game  in  Great  Britain,  from  whence  it  passed  to 
America  and  became  equally  popular.  In  both 
countries  it  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  on  the  in- 
troduction of  lawn  tennis.  It  is  played  in  the 
west  on  grass  as  croquet  and  in  the  east  on  the 
courts  above  described  as  roque.  For  croquet 
rules,  etc.,  consult  *The  Complete  Croquet 
Player'  (i8g6) ;  for  roque  consult  Spalding, 
'Athletic  Library'  (T893). 

Roquefort,  rok-for,  France,  a  village  in 
the  dqrartment  of  Aveyron  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  large  quantities  of  the  well  known  variety 
of  cheese  of  the  same  name  is  made  from  ewe 

Roqueplan,  Joseph  Etienne  Camille,  zh6- 
zef  a-te-en  fca-mcl  r6k-plati,  French  painter: 
b.  Mallemort.  Bouches-du- Rhone,  France,  l802; 
d.  1855.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Gros  and  Pnjol, 
His  two  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1827 
and  illustrative  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings 
won  him  a  place  among  the  leaders  of  modem 
French  painting.  His  most  remarkable  works 
include  'The  Amateur  Antiquary' ;  and  'The 
Well  near  the  Tall  Fig-Tree.'  He  was  equany 
successful  in  genre  and  landscape,  and  his  faith- 
ful transcripts  of  Pyrenean  scenery  are  among 
the  most  delightfol  of  modem  French  pictures. 

Roquette,  ro-ket',  Otto,  German  author, 
critic  and  poet :  b.  Krotoschan,  Posen,  19  April 
18^;  d.  Darmstadt  18  March  1896.  Educated  at 
Heidelberg.  Berlin,  and  Halle,  he  taught  at  Dres- 
den until  his  39th  year,  at  Berlin  in  1862-9,  and 
then  in  the  Darmsladt  Technische  Hochschtlle, 
where  he  was  professor  of  German  language,  lit- 
erature, and  history.  He  wrote  an  excellent 
history  of  German  literature  ( 1872 ;  3d  ed. 
1879):  the  novels,  'Im  Haus  der  Vater,'  <Das 
Buchstabirbuch  der  Leiden  scliaft,'  and  'Die 
Prophetenscliule' ;  two  volumes  of  dramatic 
poems   (1867-76),  and  lyrics  and  (ales. 

Rorainia,  ro-ra'e-ma,  a  mountain  of  South 
America,  in  lat.  5"  N.,  on  the  boundary  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  Venezuela.  It  is  8,740  feet  high, 
the  top  forming  a  rugged  rocky  plateau,  and 
the  steep  rocky  sides  render  the  summit  almost 
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^accessible.     It  was  ascended  in  18S4  by  Mr.  species  of  finbacks  and  humpbacks  have  been 

Evemd  ini  Tburn.     The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  described  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 

SUDunit  arc  scanty.  five  forms  above  mentioned  are  everywhere  rec- 

Ro'rer,  Sarah  Tyatm,  American  teacher  of  ognizable-  H  others  exist  they  at  least  resemble 
domestic  scioice:  b.  Richboro,  Pa.,  18  Oct.  1849.  these  very  closely.  The  sulphurbottom  feeds  on 
She  was  graduated  from  the  academy  at  East  small  crustaceans,  and  the  finbacks  and  hump- 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  was  married  in  1871  to  W.  A.  backs  on  various  fishes,  such  as  the  cod,  pollack, 
Rorer.  She  was  for  many  years  principal  of  herring,  capelin,  etc.  They  all  engage  in  sca- 
the Philadelphia  School  of  Domestic  Science,  aonal  migrations.  During  the  summer  months 
and  has  lectured  widely.  She  was  editor  and  g^^t  nnmbcrs  conRregate  about  Newfoundland, 
part  owner  of  'Table  Talk*  in  1886-93,  edited  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Norway.  For  gray 
'Household  News*  in  1893-7,  and  since  then  has  whale,  or  hardhead,  and  further  information  re- 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  'Ladies'  Home  lating  to  finbacks  and  humpbacks,  see  Whale. 
Journal.*  She  is  also  director  of  the  Pcnnsyl-  Sory  0*Hore,  r6'ri  o-mor',  a  novel  by 
vania  Chautauqua  School  of  Domestic  Science.  Samuel  Lover  published  in  1836.  In  spite  of 
Her  publications  include:  "Mrs.  Rorer's  New  its  stilted  style  and  improbable  incidents,  this 
Cook  Book*;  'How  to  U»c  a  Chafing  Diih' ;  story  is  valuable  in  its  delineation  of  Irish  char- 
'Colonial  Cookery' ;  'A  Book  on  Diet  and  acter,  and  in  its  picture  of  the  Irish  uprisings 
Cookery* ;  etc  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

So'ric  FignrcB  (Fr,  ilfurts  roriquiM,  from  Rosa,  ro'za,  Carl  Augustus  Nicholas  (orig- 
Lat.  rot,  dew),  a  name  applied  to  certain  curious  Inally  Rose),  German  opera  conductor :  b.  Ham- 
images  rendered  manifest  apon  breathing  on  burg  az  March  1842;  d.  Paris  30  April  1889. 
polished  solid  surfaces,  when  these  have  been  He  studied  violin  playing  at  Leipsic,  made  a 
previously  exposed  to  conUct  or  close  proxim-  tour  at  iz;  and  gained  the  vblin  priM  at  the 
ity  of  the  objects  thus  represented,  and  usually  Paris  Conservatoire.  He  came  to  America  as 
at  the  same  time  acted  upon  by  light,  heat,  or  conductor  of  Mr.  Bateman's  concert  tour,  and 
electricity.  The  singularity  of_  these  phenomena  met  the  singer  Euphrosyne  Parepa,  to  whom  he 
IS,  aiat  they  consist  wsually  in  the  production  „a3  married  in  1867.  His  opera  company, 
at  the  first  of  a  sort  of  latent  or  invisible  image,  headed  by  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  included  Wach- 
but  this  may  afterward  be  developed  or  ,^1^  Santley,  Ronconi,  and  Formes.  In  1871  he 
brought  out,  somewhat  m  the  manner  of  photog-  became  managtr  of  the  Cari  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
•^"y-  paoy  in  London  and  produced  operas  in  English 

SorkM  O;o>'ks)  Drift;  Africa,  a  post  sta-  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces  mitil  his 

tion  on  the  Tugela  River,  in  Natal,  memorable  death. 

for  the  heroic  defense  of  a  British  force  of  ^         Ro„   rfl'sa,  Salvstore  or  Salvator,  Italian 

men  under  Lieutenants  Bromhead  and  Chard,  painier;  b.  Reneila,  near  Naples,  »  June  1615; 

They  were  guarding  the  hospital  and  the  com-  j.  Rome  13  March  1673-    His  eldest  sister  hav- 

missanat,  when   they  were  attacked  bv  a  Zulu  ■        carried  Francesco  Francanzano,  a  painter, 

force  of  4,co^.  the  night  of  M  Jan.  1879.    The  Salvator  from  him  acquired  a  taste  for  art!    He 

Bntish  used  biscurt  boxes  and  nee  bags  for  a  then  became  a  pupil    of   Falcone  and  Ribera 

^"!T^t'  ""l^^  ^/r'^.i"*  ^^  ^"*''  "'  <1-*->-     Bnt  his  taste  was  formed  by  the  study 

heved  the  «orn  ng  of  thp  asd-     Six  t.mes  m  ^^  „^,„„  ^  .^e  wilds  of  the  Apennines 

succession  the  httte  force  drove  out  Z^^^  „^^^  ^^^   I,   »^„   ^^ists.    During "mie  of 

nors  who  had  got  within  the  barricade.  ^j^  „^j,le8  in  the  Abruzzi  he  was  teized  by 

Soninal,  ror'qwal,  a  name  which  is  of  brigands  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  asso- 
Scandinavian  origin,  and  signifies  a  whale  ciated  for  some  time,  but  left  them  at  last  and 
having  longitudinal  furrows  on  the  belly.  As  went  to  Naples,  where  he  worked  in  such  want 
generally  employed,  it  comprises  the  finback,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  seU  his  pictures  to 
sulphurbottom,  and  humpback  whales,  or  the  the  meanest  hucksters  and  for  a  pittance.  At 
subfamily  BaltmofiUriTur,  exclusive  of  the  genus  last  one  of  his  pictures  was  observed  by  the 
Rkachieneciei.  The  sulphurbottom  is  a  particu-  painter  Lanfranco,  who  recommended  Salvator 
lar  kind  of  finbBdk,  characterized  by  preat  slie,  to  notice,  and  procured  him  patronage.  He  re- 
a  mottled  coloration,  and  various  osteological  moved  to  Rome,  where  he  established  his  repu- 
peculiarities.  In  the  North  Atlantic  there  are  tation.  In  1647,  when  the  revolt  under  Ma- 
three  species  of  finbacks,  one  species  of  sulphur-  saniello  occurred,  he  joined  La  Compagnia  delta 
bottom,  and  one  species  of  humpback.  The  fin-  Morii,  which  Falcone  commanded,  and  on  the 
badcs  are  the  common  finback  (Balicnoptera  defeat  of  the  cause  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
phytalus),  the  pollack  whale  {B.  borealis),  and  he  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain.  He 
the  little  piked  whale  (B.  acuto-rostrata) .  The  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  patronized  and 
whale  which  is  most  frequently  seen  o"  the  east  employed  by  the  grand  duke  and  other  members 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  of  the  family  of  Medici.  At  length,  returning 
stranded  individuals  are  found  every  year  at  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  his  enemies,  he  painted 
different  points,  is  the  common  finback,  'fl.  many  pictures  for  the  churches  in  that  city.  His 
physaliu.  It  is  from  60  to  70  feet  long  when  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  famous  historical 
full-grown,  and  is  readily  distinguishable  by  its  painter,  but  he  is  actually  best  known  as  a.painter 
gray  and  white  striped  whalebone,  gray  upper  of  landscapes  and  battles.  His  landscapes  pro- 
surfaces,  and  while  belly,  and  under  surfaces  sent  wild  and  desolate  scenery ;  with  rocks  rising 
of  pectoral  fins  and  flukes.  The  dorsal  fin,  like  towers,  broken,  splintered  tree  trunks  wav- 
which  is  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  is  sit-  ing  their  leafless  arms ;  storm  and  lightning  con- 
uated  a  little  in  advance  of  the  last  fourth  of  vulse  the  heavens,  and  the  figures  introdtjced  are 
the   length    of    the    body.     Though    numerous  those  of  bandits,  soldiers,  or  witches.    Among 
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his  extant  works  are:     'Prometheus,'    'Belisa-  zenfamilien>  the  Roiacea  are  divided  into  15 

rius,'    'St  Roche  Wounded,'   some  landscapes  tribes,  and  these  tribes  are  grouped  in  six  sub- 

and  battle-scenes,  in  Rome;    'Jesus  Disputing  orders.  The  suborder  Spiraoidea  comprises  the 

with  the  Doctors,'  'Daniel  in  the  Lions' Den,'  tribes  Spiraea  (qucen-of-the-meadow),  Qitiila- 

'Jesus    Walking   on    the    Water,'    in    Naples;  jetr  (soap-tree),  and  i/o(oifijfciE.    The  tribe  Po- 

'Souls  in  Purgatory,'  in  Milan;  'Conspiracy  of  tnoidea   (apple,  pear,  etc.),  forms  a  sub-order 

Catiline,'    and  his  own  portrait,   in   Florence;  by  itself.    Under  the  sub-order  Rosoideia  are 

'The  Soldiers  of  Gideon,'   'Bandits  in  Council,'  classed   the   tribes   Kerriea    iKerria   japonica), 

'St,  Jerome  in  the  Desert,'  and  some  landscapes,  PoteHtiUea  (raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.),  Cerco- 

in    Munich;     'Mercury    and    the     Woodman,'  carpea,  Utmariea,  Sanguisorbea   (lady's-mantle, 

'Landscape  with  Figures,'  in  the  National  Gal-  etc),   and   Rosea    (roses).     N euradoidea,   Pru- 

Icry;   'Moses  at  the  Rock,'   'Halt  of  the  Sol-  voidea  (sloe,  etc.),  and  Chrysobatanoidea  (co- 

diers,*  at  Hampton  Court;  'Promclheus,'  'Sisy-  coa-plum),  are  tribes  each  of  which  constitutes  a 

phus,'  at  The  Hague;  'Regulus,'   'Cadmus,'   at  sub-order.    The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly 

Copenhagen;  'The  Prodigal  Son,'  in  St.  Peters-  found  in  the  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  the 

burg;   'The  Angel  KajJiael'  and  'The  Young  northern  hemisphere. 

Tobias,'    'The  Shade  of  Samuel  Appearing  to  RoMcea,  Acne  Rosacea,  or  Gutta  Rc(»e«. 

Saul,'  in  the  Louvre;  'Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  gee  Acne. 

Olives,'    "Resurrection  of  Christ,'   in  Toulouse.  ■o„„i„      ,s  ^s'ls.       T>(,;i;^„:r..o       ^,..i,i« 

He  was  distinfiu.^cd  as  a  poet  and  musician  p^^^^o^Nnr '&:  i,  Lu^^T^"a  tZt'?; 

and  I»s  satires  and  other  poems  have  been  often  ^f  jhe  Agno  River,  t^o  miles  f^m  its  junctioJ. 

P"«^^°-  with  the  Agno;  38  miles  fMrth  of  San  Isidro. 

^oaa    AtaencATM,    m    numismatics,    the  it  js  connected  by  highway  with   Manila  and 

name  applied  to  a  coinage  issued  m   172a  by  with  towns  to  the  north.    Pop.  11,519. 
Great  BriUin  for  America  of  a  mixed  metal         t>„„_™,j    ,x,'.,  ™a^j     r^.  r.u    „-,i,— 

resembling  brass,  and  called  Rosa  Americana  or  „,  ^''',^°V?'  ^62a-m6nd,   English   mistress 

Wood's  .^ney.  after  its  manufacturer,  William  °^   ^T%J^-'   ^'*.T'"T'\?''""i  w  u'    ^"^i 

Wood.     The  royal  letters  patent  described  this  ™^^-;.   ^' ^  i^*^J?\"«''''%''L^'*''Vi  ^'^ 

money  as  two-pence,  pence,  and  half.pence.    S«e  ?5    '^■^'™lJ''f  ""^"^s  of  Henry  II.  and 

KuMisMATicB         "^  *~      ■  I"  died  probably  about  Ji;o.    The  king  is  said  to 

T.         ««  V.         .,.,,-,       .        »,  h^'E  set  apart  for  her  residence  a  buildiiw  sur- 

Rosa,  Monte,  rafin  t»  r6'sa  (ancient  Momb  rounded  by  a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock.     The  Jn- 

SYLVius),amountainof  the  Alps  (q.v.).onthe  trigue   was   finally   discovered  by  the   jealous 

boundary  between  Italy  and  Switzerland    near  Queen  Eleanor,  who  forced  her  to  drink  poison. 

the  Matterhom,  and  about  40  miles  east  of  Mont  ftiese  details,  however,  have  no  historic  basis. 

Blanc  (<j.v,)..    It  is  fornjed  by  the  union  of  sev-  She  was  buried  in  the  chapler-house  of  God- 

eral  nvountam  ridges.    Where  the  ri<tees  meet  stowe  nunnery,  where  her  tomb  was  long  to  be 

four  chief  angles  are  formed,  the  one  on  the  ^^j, 

northeast;  which  is  most  precipitous,  enclosing         n        m-  j    ■      ■         t       ••■       /       % 

the  glacier  of  Macugnaga,  another  on  the  north-  ..    HownU^e.  »  derivative  of  aniline  (q.v.). 

west  originating  the  gTeat  Comer  glacier  or  ^^.  base    of    mag«iU,    fuehsme    (qq.v ),    etc. 

glacier  of  ZenSatt,  a  third  on  the  southwest  Jj  ^ 'm''°'°m  "  substance,  laying  the  formula 

containing  the  glacier  of  Lys,  and  the  fourth  on  '^""l^-'S.  ^^"?  *"'  ''*  c-^sf  ""<«  sal"  a«  oi 

the  southeast  occupied  by  several  large  but  less  "^^^  brilliant  colors. 

prominent  glaciers.    The  loftiest  peak,  Dufour-         Rosario,     ro-sa're-fi,     Argentina,     in     the 

spitze,  15,317  feet  in  height,  was  first  ascended  province  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

in    1855.    There    are    three    other    peaks,    re-  Paranfi,   lies    160   miles   northwest   of.  Buenos 

q>ectively  15,132,  15^05,  and  14,565  feet  hi|^.  Ayres.    It  is  the  second  city  of  the  republic  in 

RoaaccK,  rfi-zi'sE-e,  the  Rose  family,  a  commercial  importance,  and  the  centre  of  the 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  entire  trade  for  the  n  provinces  lymg  between 
trees,  with  alternate  simple  or  compound  leaves  Parana  and  the  Andes.  Many  handsome  build- 
accompanied  at  their  oase  by  two  persistent  '"»■  ««  ?*  "cent  construction,  such  as  the  new 
stipules.  Many  of  onr  commonest  edible  fruits  ^^^t^"  theatre,  ^banks,  and  hotels.  Other  im- 
bdong  to  this  order,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp-  Provements,  such  as  telephone,  and  a  new  rait- 
berries,  brambles,  plums,  apples,  quinces,  cher-  w»y.  *"»"  **"«  capital  opening  up  a  new  and  vast 
Ties,  almonds,  peaches.  They  have  a  calyx  of  temtory,  adduce  to  its  rapid  development  and 
one  sepal,  with  four  or  five  divisions,  and  the  Progress,  and  it  is  virtually  a  nval  of  Buenos 
corolla  has  as  many  petals  as  the  calyx  has  Ayres.  Exports,  agricultural  products,  were 
divisions,  but  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  sU-  ™'"'^''  *t  more  than  £5.850,000.  Pop.  about 
mens  are  generally  very  numerous  and  distinct,  "O'"^' 

and  are  inserted  with  the  petals  round  the  ovary.         Rosario,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 

The  pistil  presents  various  modifications.  Some-  Batangas ;    on    the    southeastern    coast    at    the 

times  it  is  formed  of  a  single  carpel  or  several  mouth  of  the  Rosario  River;  13  miles  northeast 

entirely  free  and  distinct  carpels,  placed  in  a  of  'Batangas,  the  provincial   capital.    It   is  an 

tubular  calyx.    Sometimes  these  carpels  adhere  important  road  centre.    During  the  last  insurrec- 

tg"  their  outer  side  to  the  calyx ;  sometimes  they  tion  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 

are  united,  not  only  to  the  calyx,  but  to  each  Pop.  12,45a 

other;   and  sometimes  they  are  collected  into  a  Also  the   name   of   two   smaller   pueblos   in 

kind  of  capitulum  or  head.    The  fruits,  conse-  Luzon:    (1)   in  the  province  of  Cavite,  on  the 

quentiy,  are  highly  varied,  and  their  modifica-  Manila  coast  road,  eight  miles  southwest  of  the 

tions  afford  the  chief  distinguishing  marks  of  town  of  Cavite,  pop.  6J90;  (2)  in  the  province 

the  sub-orders.    In  Engler  and  Prtntl's  'Pflan-  of  Uni6n,  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  30 
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miles  southeast  of  San  Fernando,  connected  with  later.    The  opposition  port;  against  Rosas  wag 

coast  bigbway;  pop.  3^350.  growing  more  powerful,  however,  and  the  treaty 

Ro'aary  of  the  Blessed  Virpn   Mary,  a  ?*  '^9  whicli  denied  to  the  nei^boring  prpv- 

popular  and  highly  approved  form  of  devotion  in  L"'^"   navigation    pnv.kses   of   the    Phte,   the 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  consists  in  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Parai^  finally  brought  to  his 

recital  of  15  decades  of  Aves  (see  Ave  Maria)  opPonents  the  support  of  Brazil,  and  Rosas  vjaa 

each  decade  preceded  by  a  Paternoster  and  fol-  defeaWd  at  Monle  Casetos,  3   Feb^  1852.    He 

lowed  by  a  Gloria  (see  Doxology)  :  as  the  pray-  •"'"^**.  ''j*  «"P<I  t^.E^KliD*^'  T^""  ■'"'  ^"^'^  ^*'* 

ers  are   said,  they  are  counted  off  on  a  string  rema.nder  of  his  life.     The  Argentine  cor^ess 

of  beads.    Five  decades  form  a  chaplct  and  in  passed  sentcice  of  death  upon  him  in  1861  » 

each  chaplet  are  contemplated  events  or  «niys-  "»  professional  murderer  and  robber." 
teries»    connected    with    the    life    of    Christ:  RoBcelin,  r6B-a-iri,  Rousselin,  or  Rucdin, 

steries  of  the  first  chaplet  are,  the  Anrnin-  Jean,  French  theologian  of  the  nth  century: 

Visitation.  Birlh  of  Christ,  his  Presenta-  o-  probably  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.    He  wai 

tion  in  the  Temple,  and  his  Finding  there :  these  educated  at  Rheijns,  and  came  into  public  notice 

are  the  Joyful  Mysteries.    In  the  other  chaplets  while  canon  of  Compiegne  by  citing  Anselm  a» 

are  contemplated  the  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  supporting  his  view  of  the  Trinity,  which  in 

—  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Scourging,  etc.;  effect  conceived  God  as  existing  as  an  individual 

andfinally  the  Five  Glorious  Mysteries  — Kesur-  and    consequently    the    Trinity    as    three    Gods, 

rection.    Ascension,    etc.    The    Rosary    of    15  Tbe  synod  of  SoisBons  in  loga  con^pelled  Rosce- 

decades  was  introduced  by  St.  Dominic  in  the  li"   to  recant,  after  receiving  from  Anselm  a 

13th  century.  refutation  and  denial  of  Roscelin's  position  and 

„  „      ,  .      ,.        c      1       ■     ^  claims.     Continuing  to  teach  his  peculiar  views 

RoMir  SuDdir,  the  fiTBt  Sunday  mOcto-  ,je  was  deposed.    He  went  to  England  lo  attack 

ber :  a  feast  mstmiled  by  Gregory  XlII   for  the  Anselm,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 

Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  made  of  umvcr-  opportune   moment   of   his   difference   with   the 

Ml  observance  after  the  victory  of  the  Emperor  y.]^g    i,ut    failing    in   his   purpose    returned    to 

Charles  VI.  over  the  Turks  at  Lepantoin  IS7I,  France.    Uter  he  settled  at  Tours  and  entered 

m  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.    This  vie-  jnjo  a   controversy  with    Abelard.   his    former 

tory  IS  suKwsed  to  be  in  aaswer  to  die  prayers,  p^pij    ^^  the  grounds  taken  by  the  latter  in 

of  ihe  Fraternity  of  the  Rosary,  a  Roman  Catho-  n,ainiaining  the  unity  of  the  Trinity.     Afterthis 

Ik  order  esublished  in  the  15th  century  for  the  controversy  Roscelin  disappears    from  history. 

purpose  of  averting  public  calamity  by  the  means  Qf  hj^  ^^^itings  only  a  letter  to  Abelard  is  ex- 

of  prayers.    An  impetus  was  also  given  to  the  ^^^^     i^  „,j.  history  of  philosophy  he  is  classi- 

devotion  of  the  rosary  by  Uo  XIII.,  who  en-  g^  33  ^  nominalist  and  in  theology  as  a  tri- 

joined  its  daily  use  in  public  during  October.  tj,eist 
Roses  are  blessed  and  distributed  as  souvenirs,  tjJ„,i,_,     -  w     uriii..i_    r-     _         „ii.; 

'■  d.  Leipsic  4  June  1894.  Following  Savigny,  who 
Rous,  Juao  MaQviel  de,  hoo-an'  niarnoo-£l  introduced  into  Germany  the  historical  treatment 
da  rd'sas,  Argentine  dictator:  b.  BuenOB  of  jurisprudence,  Roscher  broke  with  the  theo- 
.^yre«  30  March  1793;  d.  near  Southamptcm,  retical  economists  and  entered  on  the  sttic^y  of 
England,  14  March  18??.  He  was  descended  the  history  of  economics,  treating  political 
from  a  noble  family  of  Spain  and  first  cune  economy  less  as  an  abstract  science  and,  more 
into  public  notice  as  leader  of  the  republicaSs  as  a  branch  of  history,  and  making  economic 
against  ^e  aristocratic  party  of  the  Unitaiio9>  fact  and  past  development  rank  mere  economic 
He  was  commander  of  Ihe  police  of  Buonos  ideas  and  theories.  From  1848  he  was  professor 
.Ayres  in  1826,  but  the  revolution  headed  by  at  Leipsic.  His  two  great  works  are:  'System 
Lavalle  forced  him  to  retire.  He  succeeded  a  der  Volkswirtschaft*  (1854-81) ;  and 'Geschichte 
little  later  in  overcoming  Lavalle  and  becoming  der  Nationalokonomik  in  Deutschland'  (1874). 
governor,  1829-33.  Though  forced  out  of  office  RoBcias,  rflshl-fls,  Roman  actor:  b.  Colo- 
he  held  control  of  the  army  and  in  1835  be-  nium,  near  Lanuvium,  134  a.c;  d.  about  61  B.C. 
came  dictator  for  five  years.  His  appointment  He  was  born  a  slave  and  early  adopted  the  his- 
was  twice  renewed  and  until  1852  no  meetings  trionic  profession  for  his  master's  profit  His 
were  held  of  the  national  congress  or  the  con-  success  on  the  stage  was  phenomenal.  It  is 
eiitnent  assembly.  Rosas  exercised  a  despotic  said  that  at  one  time  he  earned  1,000  denarii 
rule  and  attempted  to  annex  the  neighboring  (about  $I7S)  daily,  and  Pliny  estimates  his 
Slates  by  force  under  the  pretext  of  their  for-  annual  pfofits  at  50,000,000  sesterces  (about 
merly  belonging  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  $2,000,000).  This  may  be  exaggerated,  but  he 
Ayres.  He  took  advantage  of  the  rivalry  of  was  a  favorite  actor  at  a  period  when  the  Roman 
Oribe  and  Rivera  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  passion  for  the  stage  was  at  its  height.  He  was 
Uruguay,  made  an  unsuccessful  invasion  in  1839  easily  enabled  to  purchase  his  freedom  from 
after  the  fall  of  Oribe's  government  and  re-  his  peculiuiM,  or  perquisites  as  a  slave,  took  the 
peated  the  attack  in  1843.  A  long  siege  followed  name  of  Quintus  Roscius  Gallus,  and  wore  the 
and  the  closing  of  the  Parani  to  navigation,  emblem  of  equestrian  rank,  a  gold  ring,  given 
and  [he  vk>lation  of  the  treaties  of  1828  and  him  by  Sulla.  The  Roman  populace  and  nobles 
1840  finally  led  to  combined  interference  on  the  he  moved  with  equal  facility  to  tears  or  laugh- 
part  of  England  and  France.  Buenos  Ayres  was  fer  by  his  irresistible  histrionic  power,  tor  while 
blockaded,  but  little  was  effected  save  the  open-  he  was  a  tragedian  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
ing  of  the  Parani,  as  the  river  provinces  could  the  ancient  Roman  stage,  he  was  also  a  come- 
not  be  induced  to  rise  against  Rosas.  England  dian  of  fresh  and  natural  humor.  Cicerodid  not 
withdrew  in  July  184S  and  France  six  months  disdain  to  receive  instructions  from  the  great 
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actor,  whom  the  £rst  orator  of  Rome  alwaj's 
spoke  of  in  terms  of  afiection  and  admiration. 

Roscoe,  ros'ke,  SiK  Henry  Enfield,  Eng- 
lish chemist ;  b.  London  7  Jan.  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  at 
Heidelberg,  making  a  special  study  of  chemistry. 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  in  1857-87,  since  when  he 
has  been  emeritus  professor  there.  He  was 
knighled  in  1884,  sal  in  Parliament  for  South 
Manchester  in  1885-95,  and  in  1896-1903  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 
He  has  received  high  honors  from  the  universi- 
ties and  learned  societies  of  England  and  has 
published:  'Investigations  on  the  Chemical  Ac- 
tion of  Light*;  'Lessons  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry' (1871)  ;  'A  Treatise  on  Chemistry' 
(1878-89);  'The  Hydrocarbons  and  their  De- 
rivatives,' with  Schorlemmer  (1881-92) ;  etc. 

RoBCoe,  William,  English  biographer:  b. 
near  Liverpool  8  Marcli  1753 ;  d.  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool,  30  June  1831.  At  16  he  was  articled 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  this  obliging 
him  to  study  Latin,  he  read  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Latin  classics.  He  next. studied 
the  Italian  and  French  languages,  and  in  the 
former  became  uncommonly  proficient.  Having 
finished  his  clerkship,  he  was  taken  into  part- 
nership by  an  attorney  of  considerable  practice 
and  carried  on  the  whole  of  his  business.  In 
1777  he  published  a  collection  of  some  of  his 
earlier  poems  and  when  the  question  of  the 
slave-trade  came  uppermost  Roscoe  took  a  warm 
part  in  favor  of  its  abolition,  and  joined  Clark- 
son  in  his  endeavors  to  that  end.  His  'Scrip- 
tural Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Licitness 
of  the  Slave- Trade'  and  his  'Wrongs  of  Africa,' 
appeared  in  1788;  and  in  1796  he  brought  out 
the  work  which  gained  him  celebrity;  the  'Life 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent' 
(179s).  since  translated  into  Italian,  French, 
and  German.  About  1797  Roscoe  retired  from 
the  practice  of  an  attorney,  and  entered  himself 
as  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  to  the 
bar.  He  published  the  'Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.'  in  1805.  and  in  1806-7  represented  Liver- 
pool in  Parliament.  He  had  previously  entered 
into  business  at  Liverpool  as  a  banker,  a  move 
which  eventually  landed  biro  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties.  He  was  the  author  o^  several  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  the  mover  and  supporter 
of  several  public  works  in  Liverpool.  To  .the 
botanic  garden  and  to  the  Atbenfeum  he  lent 
much  effective  assistance.  Consult  his.  'Life  and 
Correspondence*     (1833)    by    his    son,    Henry 

Rose,  r6z.  Clunncejr,  American  philan- 
thropist: b.  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  34  Dec.  1794; 
d.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  13  Aug.  1877.  In  1825  he 
settled  in  Terre  Haute  as  a  merchant,  where  by 
his  investments  in  land  he  became  wealthy.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  railroad  interests 
and  was  especially  interested  in  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Though  legally  en- 
titled to  the  fortune  of  his  brother  John  he 
disposed  of  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
$IM>0,ooo  in  benevolent  enterprises  which  he 
knew  his  brother  to  have  favored,  and  later 
founded  from  his  own  fortune  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute  to  which  he  left  the  greater 
share  of  his  estate. 


Rose,  Frank  H.,  English  engineer  and  jour- 
nalist: b.  Lambeth,  England.  He  was  educated 
in  the  London  elementary  schools  and  in  tlie 
night  classes,  served  as  an  engineer's  apprentice 
in  1872-8,  and  then  joined  the  Lambeth  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Engineers.  He  gained  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  industrial  thou^t  of 
the  day,  was  almost  constantly  an  officer  in  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  living  in  Liverpool  and 
in  Manchester  in  1803-1903  as  a  district  organ- 
izer, since  when  he  nas  entered  upon  a  political 
and  journalistic  career. 

Rose,  George  ('Arthuk  Sketchi^v'), 
English  dramatist  and  novelist :  b.  London,  Eng- 
land, 19  May  1817;  d.  there  11  Nov.  1882.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oxford  in  1845,  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  1848,  and  after 
holding  several  curacies  became  in  1855  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  then  engaged  in  tutoring  and  later 
devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career  in  which  he 
achieved  a  considerable  success.  His  'Mrs. 
Brown'  monologues  were  published  in  32  vol- 
umes (1866-70)  and  enjoyed  wide  popularity. 
His  other  wortts  indtide:  novels,  'A  Match  in 
the  Dark'  (1878);  and  <A  Marriage  of  Con- 
science' (1879) :  plays,  'The  Dark  Cloud' 
(1863);  'How  Will  They  Get  Out  of  It?' 
(1864);  'Money  Makes  the  Man'  (1B70);  and 
also  several  works  of  travel,  'The  Great  Coun- 
try, or  Impressions  of  America'  (1866);  'Out 
for  a  Holiday'   (i8?o)  ;  etc. 

Rose,  rd'zcj  Onstav,  (German  mineralogist, 
brother  of  Hemrich  Rose  (q.v.) :  b.  Berlin  28 
March  1798;  d.  there  15  July  1873,  He  studied 
under  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  in  1822  became 
keeper  of  the  mineralogical  collection  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1826  was  made 
extraordinary  and  in  1839  ordinary  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  that  institution.  Beside  several 
essays  in  Po^endorff's  'Antialoi.'  be  wrote 
'Elemente  der  Krystallographie*  (1833);  'Ueber 
das  Krystalli  sat  ion  system  des  Quarzes'  (1846); 
'Das  krystalloehemische  Mineralsystem'  (1852). 
With  HnmboMt  and  Ehrenberg  he  made  in  1839 
a  Journey  to  northern  Asia,  an  accoimt  of  which 
he  gave  in  a  work  entitled  'Reise  nach  dem 
Ural,  dem  Altai  tmd  dem  kaspischen  Mcn* 
(1837-42). 

Rose,  Heinrich,  German  chemistr  b.  Ber- 
lin 6  Aug.  1795;  d.  there  27  Jan.  1864.  He  first 
devoted  himself  to  pharmacy,  studied  in  Berlin, 
in  Stockholm  in  1819  under  Berzelius,  and  from 
there  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  took  his  degree. 
In  1823  he  became  extraordinary  and  in  1835 
ordinary  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin.  As 
a  practical  analyst  in  the  department  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  he  holds  a  high  rank,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  can  be  found  in  his  memoir-> 
inserted  in  the  'Annalen'  of  Poggendorff.  His 
'Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry'  (1829)  was 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Swedish. 
In  1844  he  discovered  a  new  metal  in  the  tan- 
talites  of  Bavaria  which  he  called  niobium. 

Ro»e,  roz.  Sir  Hugh,  Lord  Strateeark. 
English  diplomatist:  b.  Berlin  8  March  1803; 
d.  Paris  16  Oct.  1885.  He  entered  the  British 
army  in  1820,  was  military  attache  to  the  Turkish 
army  in  1840,  was  consul-general  for  Syria 
1841-8,  as  secretary  lo  Lord  Stratford  de  Rad- 
cliffe  was  ckargi  d'affaires  at  Coiwtantinople  in 
t8.>;2-4,  ard  was  commissioner  at  the  French 
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hmdquarters  during  the  Crimean  war.    He  was  rose.    It  ceased  to  be  coined  in  the  rei^  of 

sent  to  India  in  1857  to  command  Ihe  Central  Henry  V. 

Indian  army,  and  virtually  reconquered  Central  ^         Qrdcr  of  the.     See  Orders,  Royau 

India.    Though  liis  campaign  was  overshadowed         _  ,     v.  t, 

by  that  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  it  is  generally         «o5c  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  institution 

admitted  that  his  operations  were  more  skilful  °f  collegiaie  grade  at  Terre  Haute,  Iiid.    Its 

and  brilliant  than  his  chief's,  on  whose  death  he  organization  was  begun  as  early  as  1874,  but  it 

became  commander-in-chief  in  India.     He  held  "^^   not   opened   to   students   until   1883.     It   is 

the  same  post  in  Ireland  1865-70,  was  raised  to  governed  hy  a  board  of  nine  members,  of  whom 

the  peerage  in  1866,  and  made  field-marahal  in  one  is  an  alumnus  elected  by  the  aim     *      "" 


e  offers  four  courses,  each  of  four  years' 
duration.    They  are  in  mechanical  eneineerine:. 

"",S"V°F°'o°S"S  ■l~'*1    »/na=,ing,    «vil    o,gi™e?i„g    Ji 

Dre.    1838.    Hi   wu    indStid  "from    Trimly  '"'l!";"".  '"^  ch.mi.tp.     Fron.  the  tr.t  tl,= 

College,  QimbridBC  in  .817;  .nd  elected  pttJ  F"""' »»*  ■"U'e 'o;i.t«le  shop,  hu  teen  an 

fessof  of  di.inity  10  the  University  of  Dnrh™  "P""""!  <;»•"'<  ol  the  eumcnlum.     fhe  de- 

in    iSjj.    He  ms   one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ""  «  "chelor  of  science  is  conferred  for  the 

Oieford   movement,  and   it   was  at   hi,   rectory,  oomplction  of  any  of  these  eonrses ;  that  of  mas- 

Hadleigh,  SnUolk,  in  Jnly  1833,  that  a  resoln-  '"  °'  V'""'  ."?<'  J""   ■"='  graduation   if 

tion  was  made  to  inblish  "Tract;  for  the  Time.'  °™  ?«"  ".'","'  "i  B-ad-Me  sWdyi  the  degrees 

■He  «is."  says  Dean  Church,  «the  most  ae-  ".'  .mechanical  engineer,  electrical  engineer    or 

coropllshed  divine  and  teacher  in  Uie  English  civil  engineer  are  conferred  upon  those  who  have 

Chnroh.    He  was  really  a  learned  man.    He  had  the  master's  degree  after  two  years    snecessfal 

the  intellect  and  energy  and  literary  skill  to  Pjofosional  work.    Hie  grounds  uid  buildings 

nse  his  leammg    He  was  a  man  of  singnlarly  ?'    «"    »"".«»    •«   "'"fi    "    «'4S,ooo,    the 

elevated  and  religious  character;  he  had  some-  library  contains    15,000  volumes    (1910).     The 

thing  of  the  eye  and  temper  of  a  aUtesman,  original  endowment  from  the  fonniler,  Chauncey 

and   he  wa,  profoundly  loyal   to   the   Church.'  E'"Jv"'"  ■?"'  tSOO,ooo    and  addition,  to  this 

It  i.  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  his  early  death  tt^"       £,  ™  ""A  '  ?!i "".         'T!^ 

the  Tractarian  movement  lost  its  balance  wheel.  "   '»'°,  ."J'-.M™,,  ^«  ■'"*""  «"">l»red 

SeeOxmuiMominiT.    Consult:  Church, 'The  «»,  ""d  the  faculty  ai 

Oxford  Movement'   (1891) ;  Mozley,  'Reminis-  Roi«  Window,  a  circular  window,  divided 

oences.'  into  compartments  by  mullions  and  tracery  ra- 

Rtrte.    Sir   John.    Canadian    financier:    h.  ■"?»'"«  ^^"^  t.^^.f'.^^.  ^'^o  '^"'I=d  Catharine 

Turiff,  Aberdeewhire,  a  Aug.  i8zo;  d.  Caith-  wheel  and  mangold  window  accordmg  to  mod.- 

ness-shire  26  Aug.  1888.     He  was  educated  at  ficatMna  of  the  design.    It  form,  a  fine  feature 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1836  removed  ""  the  church  architecture  of  the  13th  and  14th 

with  his  parents  to  Canada.     He  served  as  a  fw^^nes,  and  is  mostly  employed  in  the  tnangu- 

Yolunteer  during  the  rebellion  of  1837,  in  1842  'ar  spaces  of  gables.    I"  France  it  is  much  used, 

was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  established  ''"°'.  notwithstanding  difficulties  of  construction. 

B  large  practice  at  Montreal.    He  entered  Par-  attained  great  sue.    NoUble  examples  arc  found 

liament  as  member  for  Montreal  in  1857,  and  ^,^ "«  windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 

after  the  Union  until  his  retirement  in  1869  rep-  Chartres.   Pans,  and  in  that  of  Rheims   Cathe- 

resented  Huntington.     He  was  solicitor-genera!  °^''  Wi""^"  »  over  40  feet  in  diameter. 
in  1857,  minisier  of  public  works  in  i8sg,  and  Rose-wood,    the    commercial     name    for 

in  1864  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  set-  chcstnut-colorcd,    dark-veined    woods,    brought 

tlement  of  claims  under  the  Oregon  treaty  with  chiefly  from  Brazil,  of  varying  origin,  but  mainly 

the  United   States.     In   1867-g  he  was  minister  the  product  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  one  of  the  Legu- 

of   finance,    then    retired    from    office,   went   to  minosx.     It  is  imported,  not  in  logs  or  planks, 

England   and   engaged   in   banking.     He   repre-  since  the   large   heart-wood   rots   easily,   but   in 

sented  the  English  government  on  a  confidential  segments,   and  is  sold  by  weight,   being  valued 

mission  to  the  United  States  which  led  to  the  according  to  its  richness  of  color.     When  cut  it 

treaty   of    Washington    in    1870,    and    until    his  gives   out   a    faint   rose-odor,    and   is    fine   and 

death  was  regarded  as  the  unofficial  representa-  hard,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  in  de- 

tive  of  Canadian  interests  in  England.    He  was  mand  for  cabinet  making  and  pianos,  being  used 

created  a  baronet  in  1872  and  in  t886  became  a  solidly  and  in  veneer,  although  somewhat  difB- 

privy-councillor.  cult  to  work  on  accoimt  of  its  resinous  veinings. 
Rou,  Attar  of    See  Attar.  Rom  of  Jericho,  or  Resurrection  Plant,  a 

Rose-brcaated  Grosbeak.     SeeGaosBEAK.  small,    annual,    cruciferous    plant    {Aniutatka 

Roie-chafer.     See  Grape  Insect  Pests.  hierochuntino)   which  grows  in  the  desert  re- 

tj-..,-  ir.Mi^.,1    .,   „.„..,i;,.-  \,:^A   ^1  f....:„..i  gions  about  the  Red  Sea.     It  hears  minute  white 

whSfif  lifA  annually  on  8  June  in  s^l  "o^""  ''""^'^^  "^  '<"'  ^''^'-  -"»-«i"8  »  *««- 

French    villages.    A    similar   gala-day   is   cele-  "%«*';    When  the  seeds  are  npe.  the  leaves  fall 

brated  in  Los  An  cele  s   Cal    anniiillv  in  limp  °^'  *''  branches  curl  mward  and  interlace,  en- 

nraM  m  Los  Angeles,  Lai.,  annually  m  June.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^jH  folding  their  seeds,  and 

Koae-maUow.       See  Hibiscus.  become  dry  and  rigid,  causing  the  plant  to  as- 

Roae-noble,  an  English  gold  coin  of  the  sume  the   form  of  a  ball,  ready  to  be  blown 

value  of  $i.6s,  first  struck  by  Edward  III.,  in  hither  and  thither  by  the  winds  of  the  dry  sea- 

1334,  and  so  called  because  it  was  of  the  same  son.    When  the  plant  is  deposited  in  a  damp 

value   as   the   noble,   a   monq-   of   account,   and  place,    it   exercises    its    remarkable   hygroscopic 

was  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  a  powers,  rapidly  uncoiU,  and  lets  the  seed  escape 
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in  $oU  suitable  for  genoination.  This  habit  of  Upon  ihe  organization  of  the  London  conntr 
curling  up  when  dry,  and  rapid  absorption  of  council,  a  representative  body,  chosen  b^  popular 
water,  forcing  the  apparently  dead  limbs  to  .  suffrage  and  responsible  to  the  public,  he  at 
spread  open,  as  if  alive  again,  has  caused  the  once  enlisted  himself  in  the  service  of  tlic  im- 
plant to  be  collected  and  sold  as  a  curiosity.  proved  system  of  government  promised  theret^. 
Rose  of  Lima,  Saint,  a  religious  woman  of  "n  17  Jan.  1888  became  a  member  of  the  council, 
Spanish  America:  b.  Lima,  Peru,  1586;  d.  there  and  on  12  February  was  made  its  chairman. 
24  Aug.  1617.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Isabel,  I"  June  i8go  he  resigned.  Followmg  his  ex- 
but  from  her  fine  complexion  she  was  given  the  ample,  many  others  of  rank  and  prominence 
name  o£  Rose.  She  early  showed  herself  reso-  entered  the  council,  whose  work  was  raised  to 
lute  in  avoiding  the  self-indulgence  of  society  an  important  position  in  English  public  life. 
and  the  world.  As  a  symbol  of  the  life  she  had  For  some  months  in  iSgx  he  was  again  president 
chosen  she  planted  her  garden  only  with  bitter  of  'be  council.  Upon  Gladstone's  accessitm  to 
herbs  and  interspersed  them  with  figures  of  die  power  in  that  year,  he  once  more  became  secre- 
cross.  In  her  religious  exercises  she  took  the  tary  for  foreign  affatra.  He  maintained  a  strong 
great  mystic,  Catharine  of  Siena,  as  her  model,  advocacy  of  Imperial  federatbn ;  made  in  Sep- 
When  her  parents  fell  into  poverty  she  was  tember  1894  a  notable  and  characteristic  speedl 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  treasurer  Gonsalvo,  before  the  Lords  on  the  Home  Rule  bill,  which, 
by  the  devout  wife  of  that  gentleman,  and  by  her  though  passed  by  the  Commons,  was  thrown  out 
3abor  day  and  night  supplied  the  necessities  of  by  the  Upper  House  after  a  four-days'  discus- 
her  parents.  When  she  was  importuned  by  her  s'on;  and  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end  the  se- 
friends  to  marry,  she  refused,  and  as  her  duty  rious  coal  strike  of  1893.  Wlien  Gladstone  finally 
to  her  parents  forbade  her  taking  the  veil,  she  retired  from  political  life  in  1894,  Rosebeiy  was 
emphasi7ed  her  refusal  by  joining  the  Third  summoned  to  form  an  administration,  notwith- 
Order  of  Saint  Dominick,  and  the  religious  strict-  standing  that  there  were  Other  Liberals  whose 
ness  and  exalted  piety  of  her  life  was  an  exam-  lens^h  of  service  was  thought  by  many  to  give 
pie  which  won  the  admiration  sometimes  the  them  precedenc&i  Many  influential  Liberals  ob- 
imitation,  of  tlie  worldly  and  p'rofane.  On  her  Jected,  too,  it  was  said  to  a  prime  minister  with- 
death  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  the  senate,  out  the  House  of  Commons.  No  remarkable 
and  all  the  most  honorable  companies  of  the  events  attended  his  admuistratioa  The  Liberal 
city  took  turns  in  carrying  her  body  to  the  grave,  majority  was  not  la^re  I  and  before  long  there 
She  was  canonized  by  aeraeirt  X.  in  1871  and  "ere  evidence*  of  an  increasing  division  widua 
30  August  was  appointed  for  her  festival.  *e  party,  due  in  large  measure  to  opposrtioo  to 
Vniw  of  T  in™  The  S«-  DwiiFRfi  RnvAi  '"^  suMMsed  iny«rialistic  views.  His  govem- 
Kose  of  Lippe,  The.  i>ee  Ukbehs,  Koyau  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^[^^  discomfited,  aniTfinally 
Soae  of  Sharon,  a  name  given  to  an  orna-  on  21  Jan.  1895  was  defeated  in  the  committee 
mental  malvaccous  shrub,  the  Htbucus  syriacus.  on  army  estimates.  He  resigned  on  23  Januarr 
But  the  rose  of  Sharon  of  the  Bible  was  doubt-  and  becan,c  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition, 
less  a  bultons  plant,  probably  a  kind  of  narcis-  j„  October  i8g6  he  resigned  this  position.  He 
sua.  See  Hibiscus.  hsuj  made  several  of  his  finest  speeches,  but 
Ro'seste  Spoonbill  See  Spoonbill.  found  himself  at  odds  with  many  of  his  party.. 
Roseate  Tern.    See  Term.  1"  "^y  J898  he  spoke  on  Gladstone  before  the 

_      .  „      ,       .     .™ ...  House  of  Lards,  and  in  1899  was  elected  lord 

RoMber^      rozber-i,     Archibald     Phito  rector,    and    in    1908    chanceUor    of    Glasgow 

Piimroae,   Earl  or.    English  statesman  and  University.    He  is  distinguished  for  his  many 

author.-  b.  London  7  May   1847.     He  was   edu-  ^^  ^^^ied  attainments,  and  as  a  ceremonial  and 

cated  at  E^  and  Oxford ;  became  Earl  of  Rose-  commemorative  orator  is  unequaled  in  England, 

bery  m  1868:  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Marked  characteristics  of  his  speeches  are  their 

U.rds  entered  his  political  career  without  tiic  ^^^  m^    j^i^.^  from  a  very  extensive 

advantage  of  a  training  in  the  Commons,  but  reading,  and  that  skilful  irony  whose  presence 

soon  proved  himself  a  br.Hiant  debater;  m  1872  ^  ^  "      admiringly  indicated  in  the  writings 

was  a  commissioner  on  Scottish  endowments;  ^  Stevenson.    As  an  author,  he  is  known  for 

and  was  successively  rector  of  the  great  Scottish  jjj^  .Ljfe  ^f  William  Pitt'   (1891),  already  be- 

umversities  of  Aberdeen   (1878-81)  and  Edin-  ^^^j      ^  ^^t  of  classic;  a  'Life  of  Sir  Robert 

b^gh    (1882-3).    From  August   1881   to  June  p«l)  (,899) ;  and 'Napoleon;  The  Last  Phase' 

i88j  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  (1900),  aTnMt  careful  and  interesting  narrative 

home  department,  in  1884  became  first  commis-  ^f  the  captivity  at  St.  Helena,  with  a  severe 

Sioner  of  works   and  in  1886  was  apP^mted  sec-  arraignment  of  English   blunders   in  the   treat- 

retary  of  state  for  foreign  afEair,  m  Gladstones  ^ent  of  the  emperor.    Consult  the   "Life  and 

goveijnment    He  was   generally   approved  for  Speeches'    (1900)  by  Coates,  a  eulogy  through- 

his   skilful   treatment   of  the  difficult  questions  ^^     ^,^  the  collection,  'Ap^reciatitSs  and  Ad- 

ronnected   with  the  war  between   Bulgaria  and  Presses'     (1899).      See    Gkeat    Bmtaim,    His- 

Servia,  and  the  coercion  by  the  European  con-  ^  ^"  ' 

cert  of  Greece,  then  threatening  war  with  Tur- 

key.    He  was  also  one  of  the  firmest  supporters         Roseburg,  roz'berg,  Ore.,  city,  county-seat 

in  the  Upper  House  of  Gladstone's  first  Home  of  Douglas  County;  on  the  Umpqua  River,  and 

Rule  bill.    With  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  and  of  on   the    Southern    Pacific    railroad;    about   aoo 

the  government  at  the  general  election,  he  passed  miles  south  of  Portland.    It  is  (he  commercial 

from  office.    He  soon,  however,  entered  upon  a  and  trade  centre  for  the  fertile  valley  of  tiie 

new  activity,   and  one  with  which   up  to  his  Umpqua,  in  which  farming,  fruit-growing,  stodc- 

time  peers  had  been  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  raising,  and  mining  are  carried  on.    The  chief 

dOr- namely  the  municipal  business  of  London,  manufactures  are  fiour,  dairy  products,  c 
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fruits,  beer,  wagons  and  carri^res.  It  has  the  The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  bearing  op- 
Oregon  State  Soldiers'  Home.  Pop.  (tQIo)  posile,  linear  and  sessile  leaves  with  revolut* 
4,'3B.  margins  which  are  dark-green,  smooth  and 
RoMCTKia,  rfl'ze-krSne,  William  Starke,  shining  above,  while  and  cottony  beneath  Rosfr- 
American  soldier:  b.  Kingston,  Ohio,  6  Sept.  "'?'?  >s  tonic  and  slightly  stimulant,  and  torm- 
1819;  d.  near  Bedondo.  Cal.,  u  March  1898.  He  ^['j  .7}°^!''  <=°.nf'<^"?t'''^  repute  as  a  med.cme 
was  graduated  at  West  Point,  entering  the  army  ^,  y'f<^s.  by  distillation,  a  light  pale  essential 
as  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1842,  but  in  "'•  of  great  fragrance,  which  is  used  in  hair 
1844  returned  to  West  Point  as  aslant  pro-  ^T'^%-  The  herb  is  also  used  for  se^oning  in 
felV^r  of  engineering.  From  1847  to  .854  he  l^^^'  Rosemary  is  often  referred  to  in  folk-lore: 
superintende/the  "^-r  of  ..rious  harbo|on  jf  ^s^'3^oUe^*■°;U?lta±^he"^lTU 
the  eas  ern  coast  but  resigned  his  commission  ^  ,„  j  ^t  weddings,  and  was  carried  to  fu- 
i"  »^<=  '^s'  ."=""?''  yf"'  .^"1"""'^  *°  P'  y?"  nerals  and  thrown  on  the  graves,  because,  as  it 
hte_in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  a  consulting  jij  „^  „^  f^j  it  ^^^\  boi  ^f  timem- 
engineer  and  architect.  He  entered  upon  hi3  France.  "There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
career  in  the  Civil  War  m  the  volunteer  army,  br^nce" 

nK-''^™r'"T7'^*"l.^''n?'^f"',1f''*',",H''nl^n         RoKnau,    ro'zS-now,    Willi«n,    American 

Oho   troops      From   colonel   of   the   23d   Ohio  ^j^j      ^    'educator:    b     WoUstein,    Germany. 

Volunteers,  he  was  promoted  bngadier-general  ^f  .  ^    ^    j^^     ^.  ^  ^    ^    ^^^^y 

U.  S.  v.,  in  May  1861    and  23  June  was  placed  ^^hools  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  and  wa« 

in  command  of  three  brigades  under  McClellan  „aduated  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in 

m  the_  campaign  of  western  Virginia,  where  he  £i„dnnati  in  1889.    He  was  rabbi  in  Omaha 

was  victor  in  the  tattles  of  Rich  Mouutam  and  jjeb.,   1889-93,  and  has  been  rabbi  in  Baltiowre 

Carnifax  Ferry.     He  sensed  in  the  Department  ^i„^^  jgga.     He  has  been  instructor  and  is  novf 

of  Western  Virginia   until  he   succeeded  Gen.  associate  in  rabbinica  at,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

Pope  in  command  of  the  Armj-  of  the  Missis-  ^ersity  and  among  his  publications  are;     <Sem- 

sippi.     After   successfully  defending   Qjrinth  in  jtic  Studies  in  American  Colleges'  ;    'Hebraism 

western  Tennessee  during  the  siege  of  n.June  {„  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible'  ;  'Jewish 

1862,  he  was  put  in  command  of   that  district  Ceremonial    Institutions   and    Customs.' 
hy  Gen.   Grant,  with  headquarters  at  Jackson,  Roa«ndak,   ro'zen-dal.    N.    Y.,   village    in 

Tenn.      His    memorable    career   as    commander  u]^^^^  Cou»ty ;  m  the  Rondout  River,  the  Dela- 

of  the  Army  of  the  Cuniberland  began  m  Oclo-  ^^^  g,  Hudson  Canal,  and  the  Walkill  Valley 

ber  1862,  and  m  June  1863  he  moved  ^pon  tlie  Railroad;  about  eight  miles  south  by  west  of 

Confederate    army    under    Gen.    Bragg,    whose  Kingston  (q.v.).    It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture 

forces   he    had   been   holding   in    mtreochment  of  hydraulic  cement  (q.v,).    Most  of  the  cement 

during  the  Northern  victory  at  Vicksburg  cans-  derived  from  the  natural  cement  rock,  io  the 

ing  Bragg's  retreat  over  the  Cumberland  Moun-  United    States,    comes    from    Rosendaie.    Pop. 

tains  to  Chattanooga.     In  the  battle  of  Chick-  (jgio)  i  125 

amauga,  19-^0  Sept.  1863  Rosecrans  was  badly  Ro,«frtd.    ro'zen.filt,    Sydney,   American 

defeated.     He  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  dramatist:  b.  Richmond,  V^.,  i  Oct  I8S5-     Edu- 

Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  in   1864  re-  ^„j  ,„  t^^       t,lic  schools  of  RichmMd  and 

heyed  of  his  command.    He  retired  to  Cincin-  jj^^  York,  he  early  displayed  a  fondness  for  lit- 

nati.  where  he  remained  until    186^  whwi  he  erature  and  play-writing,  and  some  of  his  dramas 

was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico      In   1^5  he  ^^^^^    „o„.  f^ir   success.     Among   the   plays   of 

was  brevetted  major-general  in  the  United  States  „hich   he   is   author   in   whole  or   in   part  are: 

army.    In   188 1-5  he  represented  California  in  *The  Senator' ;  »A  Possible  Case' ; 'A  House  of 

Congress.    From  1885  to  1893  he  was  register  of  Cards* ;  "The  Passing  Show' ;  'Lady  or  Tiger.> 

the  United   Sutes  Treasury,  and  his  beautiful  He    has    also    adapted    'The    Black    Hussar* ; 

sigiuture  IS  10  be  seen  on  (he  treasury  notes  <Nanon' ;  *  Prince  Melhusalem' ;  etc. 
of  that  penod.    He  was  restored  to  the  rank  of         R„^a,^    rS'zen-tal.  Max.  American  art- 

brigadier-^neral  andplaced  on  the  retired  list  .^^,  ^  Turck,  Russian  Poland,  28  Nov.  1833.     At 

of  army  officers  in  1898.  j^  he  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  coming  to  Phila- 

Roae'fiah,    a  large  red  fish   (Sebastes  mart-  delphia  in  1849,  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Fine 

him)     of    the    rockfish    family     {Scorpanidtc) ,  Arts,  chronio-lithography  being  his  specialty.    In 

talcoi  numerously  on  far  northern  coasts,  where  1861  he  followed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 

:t  frequents  shallow  shore-waters,  while  south-  executed  drawings  of  every  camp  until  Gettys- 

ward  it  remains  at  considerable  depths.    It  bites  burg.    Some  of  his  best  work  is  seen  in  illus- 

readily  to  hand  or  trawl  lines,  its  flesh  is  good  trated  plates  of  the  report  of  the  United  States 

and  it  is  profitable  for  market  as  it  reaches  a  Miliury  Commission  to  the  Crimea  (i860)  and 

length    of   two    feet.     It.i    color    is    orange-red.  j?    Dickinson's     'Numismatics    of    the    United 

Many  local  names  belong  to  it,  as  red  perch,  Slates. 

snapper,  Norway  haddock,  hemdurgan.  etc.    The  RoBenthal,      Toby      Edward,      American 

rosefish  feeds  upon  crustaceans,  small  fish,  and  painter:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  15  March  1848. 

moliusks ;  and  the  young,  at  least,  are  among  the  He  studied  at  Munich  in  the  studio  of  K.  Raupp 

most  important  food*  re  sources  of  cod  and  hali-  W/)  a"? '"  '868  came  under  the  instruction  of 

but.  Piloty.     After   producing   many   genre   pictures 

_       ,  ,         ,  ,  he   attracted   attention   by   his    'Sebastian   Bach 

Rom  mary,   a   shrubby,   strongly  aromatic  and    his    Family    at   their    Morning   Devotions' 

Irtant   {Kosmarinus  officinoitr),  growing  wild  in  (1870),    which    was    purchased   by    the    Leipsic 

the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  also  cultivated.  Museum.     After    a    visit    to    his    home    in    the 

It  belongs  to  the  Mint  famJy  (Labiata)  and  has  United  Stales  be  returned  to  Munich  and  painted 

axillary,  pale  blue  flowers   with  two  stamens.  'Elaine  the  Fair'  (1874)  from  Tennyson's  idyU 
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ot  'Elaine.'     He  also  produced  some  humorous  perfumes  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 

pictures,  such  as  'He  Laughs  Best  Who  Laughs  world,  and  it  is  said  that  the  importatioaa  of  the 

Last'    (two  panels)  ;  and   'The  Girls'  Boaiding  atUr  alone  into  the  United  States  is  greater  than 

School   in   Alarm'     C1877),     His   name   will   be  the  importations  of  any  citrus  perfume  such  as 

perhaps  best  remembered  for  his   'Trial  of  the  lemcn  oil,  oil  of  bergamot,  etc. 
Escaped    Non,   Constance  de   Beverley'    (from         Unquestionably  the  roses  are  the  most  im- 

Sir  Walter  Scott's   'Marmion');  and   'A  Dan-  porUnt  flowers  cultivated.     They  are  prized  by 

cing  Lesson  in  the  Time  of  the  Empire.'  every  one   who  cares    for  flowers   at  all   and 

Roieola,  any  rose-colored  rash  occurring,  throughout    the    civilized    world    are    probably 

usually  in  a  symptomatic  character,  with  some  grown  in  more  gardens  than  any  other  flowers, 

febrile   disorder,   as   measles,  scarlet   fever,  etc.,  How   important  they  are  commercially  appears 

or  with  gastric  disturbances.     The  term  is  often  by  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  article  Flomcul- 

applied,  though   inexactly,  to  (krman  measles  tube   (q.v.)-     In  the  United   States  alone  the 

and  to  mild  forms  of  other  diseases  attended  with  number  of  blossoms  annually  grown   for  sale 

a   rash   of   similar  appearance   to   that   seen   in  has    been    estimated    at    100,000,000,    valued    at 

roseola.  about  $6,000,000.     Yet  the  development  of  this 

Roses  flowers  of  the  type-genus  Rosa,  industry,  which  now  demands  the  greatest  skill 
of  the  order  Rfuac«<F.  The  species  are  exceed-  ?*  specialists,  has  sprung  from  insignificance 
ingly  variable;  probably  no  other  genua  calling  ">  ^^yo;  and  in  1850  it  did  not  exist. 
forth  so  wide  a  range  of  botanical  opinion.  Most  From  the  botanist's  standpoint  the  classi- 
botanists  recognize  about  100  species;  Bentham  fication  of  Cripin  in  his  'Primitii  Monographic 
and  Hooker  estimate  the  number  at  less  than  Rosarum,'  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  satis- 
40;  but  Gandoger  describes  more  than  4,000  factory  and  is  followed  by  botanists  perhaps 
■s  indigenous  to  Europe  and  western  Asia,  The  more  frequently  than  perhaps  any  other;  from 
Ritmber  of  horticultural  varieties,  crosses  and  the  gardener's  standpoint  Barron  in  the  'Cyclo- 
hybnds  is  probably  several  times  larger  than  in  pedia  of  American  Horticulture,'  divides  the 
any  other  genos;  more  than  3,000  varieties  are  roses  into  19  groups  with  more  or  less 
listed  in  French  catalogues,  and  since  new  ones  subdivision.  Among  these  the  followmg  are 
are  added  annually  the  list  consists  of  active  probably  the  most  important.  Provence,  per- 
members.  The  roses  are  widely  distributed  in  haps  most  familiar  in  America  in  one  of  its 
the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  types,  the  fragrant  globular  flowered  moss 
hemisphere  extending  in  the  respective  conti-  roses;  Damask  and  French,  fragrant -flowered, 
nents  southward  to  India,  Abyssinia  and  north-  robust  growing,  hardy  prolific  roses ;  Ayrshire, 
em  Mexico.  'ITiey  are  erect,  climbing  or  trail-  veO'  hardy  climbing  roses  with  solitary  fragrant 
ing  shrubs,  generally  pr icHy- stemmed ;  bear  white  to  deep  crimson  flowers;  Briers,  small 
alternate,  odd-pinnate,  though  sometimes  aim-  perishable -flowered  garden  roses  more  useful 
pie,  leaves  and  generally  large,  showy,  pink,  in  shrubberies  than  for  cut  flowers;  MuHiHora, 
white,  yellow  or  purple  flowers  borne  either  with  large  corymbs  of  rather  short  lived  flow- 
singly  or  in  terminal  corymbs,  followed  by  gen-  crs,  and  popularly  known  as  ramblers,  used 
erally  showy  berry-like  fruits  (hips)  which  largely  in  wild  gardens^  though  the  crimson 
contain  several  bony  akenes.  Probably  no  flower  rambler  and  its  sub-vaneties  which  belong  to 
has  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  garden  and  the  polyantha  subdivision  are  used  for  porch 
in  literature.  It  was  prized  in  the  cradle  days  decoration  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted ; 
of  the  Aryan  race  and  is  frequently  mentioned  Evergreen,  the  foliage  continuing  very  late 
in  the  writings  prior  to  our  era.  China  and  in  autumn;  for  example,  R.  IVichuraiana,  a  very 
Japan,  however,  seem  to  have  been  less  attracted  popular  hardy  trailer  which  ^ws  anywhere; 
to  it  than  more  western  races.  In  very  early  Hybrid  perpetual,  upright  growing,  though  some- 
time* the  flowers  exhibited  their  characteristic  times  pendulous,  shrubs  which  bear  flowers  of  all 
tendency  to  double;  indeed,  it  is  probably  the  types  and  colors  and  emb^ce  the  largest  number 
first  flower  cultivated  in  this  state,  and  is  now  of  varieties  of  any  group  but  so  greatly  mixed  as 
more  often  thought  of  in  this  form  perhaps  than  to  preclude  separation  and  definition;  Hybrid 
in  its  natural  single  form,  The  single  roses  ''w,  a  group  of  the  preceding,  the  members 
are,  however,  useful  and  popular  in  park  plant-  being  the  result  of  crosses  with  the  Chinese  tea- 
ing.  scented  rose,  especially  rich  in  forcing  varieties; 

Except  for  ornamental  purposes  roses  are  of  China   or   monthly   rose,    a   perpetual -blooming 

small  importance;  the  only  uses  made  of  them  ■'ose  chiefly  interesting  because  of  its  effect  upon 

are  the  preservir^  of  the  fruits  of  a  few  species  other   roses   by  hybridizing  through   its   variety 

for  food  and  the  manufacture  of  perfumes,  espe-  the  tea  rose;  Musk,  very  fragrant  light  colored 

cially  attar  or  otto  of  roses  and  rose  water  from  rather  tender  roses  best  known  in  their  deriva- 

the  flowers  of  some  other  kinds,  principally  R.  tives,   and  noisettes,   which  blossom   later,   are 

alba   and  R.   damoicena.  which   are  extensively  hardier   than   the   type,   and   will   grow    in   any 

grown  in  southeastern  Europe,  particularly  Bui-  soil   but  are  little  used  probably  becaust  the 

^ria  and  adjacent  Asia  and  in  southern  France,  blending  with  the  teas  seems  to  have  impaired 

m   which   last  country  the   leading  rose   is  the  their   hardiness ;   Polyantha,  perpetual -flowering 

Provence,    a    hybrid    variety    of    R.    centifolia.  multiflora  climbing  varieties  bearing  small  flow- 

The    flowers    are    either   put    In    stills    or    are  ers  in  clusters  and  especially  promising  as  the 

macerated.    In  the  distilling  process  the  essential  parents  of  a  nebulous  group  of  varieties  adapted 

oil   is   extracted   by   steam   and   condensed.      In  to    American    requirements;    Perpetual    briers, 

each   process   there   is   considerable   perfume   in  best  known  in  America  by  one  ot  its  component 

the  water  used  and  in  the  maceration  process,  species  R,  rugosa,  a  hardy  Japanese  rose  much 

which    is   most  popular  in   France,  this   'rose  used  in  exposed  situations  for  hedges,  screens, 

water"   is  the  product  sought  rather  than  the  etc.,  and  useful  for  hybridizing  wifli  many  other 

attar  which  is  regarded  as  a  by-product     These  species. 
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Rose  species  are  propagaud  by  seeds  which  Of  those  which  sometimes  prove  troublesome  in 

are  either  sown  as  sood  as  the  hips  are  ripe  the  garden  the  rose  beetle  or  chafer  is  perhaps 

or  are  stratified  in  sand  until  spring.    If  albwed  the  most  annoying,  since  it  feeds  upon  the  petals 

to  become  dry  they  may  require  two  years  to  of  the  opening  flowers,  thus  ruining  them.    The 

germinate,  but  if  treated  as  above  they  generally  only  remedy   which  tus  been  satisfactorily  ap- 

sprout   the  first  spring.     Many  species  may  be  plied  is  hand  picking.     Plant  lice   (see  Aphis) 

propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  nearly  ma-  and  scale  insects  (q.v.)  are  often  found  upoa 

ture   wood   Uken  during  summer  and   rooted  roses,  but  in  the  garden  are  not  usually  very 

under  glass.     Others  will  grow  from  mature  troublesome.    Slugs  occasionally  skeletonize  the 

wood  cuttings  taken  in  autumn  and  rooted  in  leaves   by   working   upon   the    undersides    and 

the  spring  like  currants  and  gooseberries.    Lay-  several  caterpillars,  beetles,  etc.,  also  live  upon 

ering  is  generally  practised  with  such  species  as  the  foliage,  usually,  however,  in  insufficient  num- 

do  not  root  readily  from  cuttings;  for  example,  R.  bers  to  do  damage.     In  the  greenhouse  some 

hemUphctrica  and  R.  eglanltria.     Some  species  of  the  above  species  may  appear,  but  they  are 

such  as  the  cinnamon  rose   (R.  cmttamomea),  nsuallj  debarred  by  correct  methods  of  manage- 

the  Carolina  rose  (R.  caroliHa)  and  the  I>Eunask  ment,  especially  as  to  ventilation,  temperature 

rose    {R.   damaicena),  may  be  pr{n)agated  by  and  humidity.     The  red  spider,  not  an  insect 

suckers,  division  or  by  cuttings  of  titt  roots  but  a  mite,  is  sometimes  troublesome  where  the 

which  in  the  last  case  should  be  dug  in  autumn,  air  is  allowed  to  become  too  dry.    Management 

stored  in  sand  or  sphagnum  in  a  frost-proof  eel-  will  also  prevent  the  so-called   plant   diseases 

lar  until  spring  when  they  are  planted  in  nurs-  occasionally  found  in  poorly  ventilated  houses; 

cry  rows.     Grafting  and  budding  are  also  prac-  indeed,  attention  to  the  details  mentioned  is  in 

tised,   but   are   frequently   unsatisfactory   where  many  leading  houses  found  more  expedient  and 

regular    intelligent    attention    cannot   be    given  satisfactory  than  recourse  to  the  so-called  reme- 

to  the  removal  of  the  suckers  that  generally  "*'*«  for  either  insects  or  maladies 

spring  from  the  stock.    For  greenhouses  and  for  Bibliography.— Bmat,    'The    Rose    Manual* 

forcing  cuttings  of  semi-mature  wood  are  nearly  (Philadelphia  1844.  etc.);  Prince,  <Manual  of 

universally   used.     They  may   be  taken   at   any  Roses'   (New  Vork  1846);  Parsons,  'The  Rose* 

time,  rooted  with  bottom  heat  in  sand,  and  kept  (New   York  1847,  etc.);   Parkman,    'Book  o! 

in  pots  until  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  Roses'  (Boston  1866)  ;  Shaw,  'The  Rose'   (St 

upon  »he  branches.  Louis  1882)  ;  Ellwanger,  'The  Rose'  (New  York 

in  general,  roses  thrive  best  upon  loamy  1882,  2d  ed.  1893,  New  York)  ;  Hatton,  <Se- 
soil=,  rich  in  plant  food  and  humus,  well  drained  <="»  of  Rose  Culture'  (Huntington.  N.  Y., 
but  moist,  in  situations  sheltered  from  the  '89O !  Vergara,  'Bibliografia  de  la  Rosa> 
wind  but  where  tliey  will  receive  the  sunlight  (Madna  1893),  jj.  G.  Kains, 
at  least  half  the  day.  They  do  not  generally  Crap  Expert. 
succeed  upon  very  loose  or  sandy  soils,  but  oflea  ^oata.  Wars  of  the,  the  name  given  to  the 
do  upon  heavy  clays  They  are  seldom  diifi-  protracted  struggle  between  the  houses  of  Lan- 
cult  to  transplant  with  ordmap^  care,  are  easy  carter  and  York  tor  possession  of  the  English 
to  cultivate  and  generally  simple  to  prune.  The  throne,  in  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century. 
removal  of  weak  and  old  wood  is  the  most  The  appellalion  was  derived  from  the  badges 
important  pruning  detaiL  But  care  must  be  adopted  by  the  contending  parties,  a  white  rose 
taken  especially  with  clunbing  vaneUes  to  pre-  by  York  and  a  red  rose  by  Lancaster.  The  out- 
serve  the  long  sturdy  shoots,  since  they  are  break  of  the  war  was  brought  about  by  the 
most  prolific  of  blossoms.  Indoor  roses  culu-  growing  discontent  of  the  people  with  the  evil 
vated  for  cut  flowers  are  generally  pruned  so  fortunesof  the  war  against  France  and  the  oppres- 
as  to  have  the  flowers  borne  sin^y  at  the  ends  give  taxes  necessitated  by  the  heavy  military  tx- 
of  long  stems  sometimes,  as  m  the  case  of  penditures.  The  imbecile  Henry  VI.  (q.v.)  had 
American  Beauty,  exceeding  4  feet  in  length,  shown  himself  quite  incapable  of  the  tasks  of 
But  this  13  a  special  florist's  practice  and  w  government  and  this  served  to  enhance  the  power 
dependent  not  only  upon  the  method  of  pruning  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  representative  of 
but  upon  the  management  of  the  plants  other-  the  claims  of  the  house  which  had  been  driven 
wise.  In  the  garden  the  plants  may  usually  bo  from  the  throne  in  1399  in  the  person  of  Richard 
set  about  30  inches  apart  in  beds  about  four  H.  The  Duke  of  York's  great  opponent  was 
feet  wide,  the  plants  of  one  row  being  prefer-  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Vf,  a  woman  of  great 
ably  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  other  so  as  strength  of  character  and  much  ability  The 
to  obuin  full  light  and  air.  Beds  of  this  width  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  in  14.S5  at  St. 
need  not  be  tramped  on  when  the  flowers  are  Albans  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Yorkists 
being  gathered.  Cultivation  consists  in  keeping  whose  head  became,  for  the  second  time,  pro- 
the  surface  loose  and  open  at  all  times  by  rak-  teetor  of  the  realm.  War  broke  out  again  in 
iug,  a  rather  shallow  forking  bemg  given  each  1459  and  began  auspiciously  for  the  Lancas- 
■pring.  In  the  autumn  a  liberal  mulch  of  stable  trians.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
manure  should  be  spread  upon  the  beds  and  wick  and  Salisbury  were  compelled  to  flee  the 
the  coarser  paHs  removed  in  the  spring  before  country.  In  June  1460,  they  returned,  how- 
the  annual  forking.  The  removal  of  all  dead,  ever,  and  defeated  the  Lancastrian  forces  at 
failing  or  puny  shoots  should  precede  the  cul-  Northampton  and  took  Henry  VI.  prisoner.  A 
tural  operations.  Many  gardeners  give  applica-  compromise  was  effected  by  which  Henry  VI 
tions  of  liquid  manure  just  as  the  flower  buds  was  to  retain  the  crowti  until  his  death  when  it 
appear  and  preferably  preceding  a  shower,  was  to  pass  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Queen  Mar- 
When  well  managed  a  rose  bed  should  be  sat-  garet,  however,  would  not  consent  to  this  wrong 
isfactory  for  ten  or  more  years.  to  her  son,  and  continued  the  struggle.  At 
A  large  number  of  insects  feed  upon  the  Wakefield  30  Dec.  1460,  the  Yorkists  were  de- 
rose  both  out  of  doors  and  in  the  greenhouse,  feated  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed  and 
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soon  after  the  Lancastrians  gained  a  second  vie-  Roac'water,  Andrew,  American  civil  and 
toty  at  St.  Albans.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  sanitary  engineer:  b.  Bohemia  3'  Oct.  1848. 
the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  son,  joining  forces  After  a  course  of  study  in  the  common  and 
with  Warwick  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  became  flag- 
London,  which  was  a  fervent  supporter  of  the  man  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Yorkist  cadse,  and  was  elected  king,  setting  out  Railroad,  engaging  in  explorations  and  surveys 
innnediately  to  meet  the  enemy  on  whom  he  in-  in  1864  and  later  m  other  engineering  positions 
flicted  a  bloody  defeat  at  Towton  (ag  March  on  the  same  road.  He  was  assistant  city  engineer 
1461).  Henry  VI.  fled  to  Scotland  and  the  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  186^70  and  city  engineer 
remnants  of  Lancastrian  resistance  were  crushed  1870-5.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
out  at  Hedgley  Moor  and  Hexara  in  1464.  A  the  Omaha  and  Northwestern  Railroad  1878-80 ; 
quarrel  between  Edward  IV,  and  the  Earl  of  was  resident  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Water 
Warwick  led  the  latter  to  embrace  the  Lancas-  Works  Company,  1880-1,  and  from  1881-7  was 
trian  cause.  Returning  from  France  with  a  city  engineer.  Between  1887  and  '91  he  was 
large  force  in  1470  he  compelled  Edward  to  seek  consulting  and  designing  engineer  of  sewerage 
refuge  in  Holland.  Henry  VI.  was  released  for  25  cities.  Since  iSw  he  has  been  city  en- 
from  captivity  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  gineer  of  Omaha  and  president  of  its  board  oi 
Edward  IV.,   however,  returned  to  England   in  public  works. 

die  early  part  of  1471  and  on  14  April  decisivehr  Ro„water,  Edward,  American  jonrnalist 

defeated  Warwick  at  Barnct    the  "king-maker*  ^     Bukovan,    feohemia.    1&41 ;   d.   Omaha,   Neb., 

^;^trill  ^™^,,nder  oi^  uJ^^t^Lt  o^r'  3'  Aug.  I9t;6.  Coming  to  America  in  1854.  hJ 
castnan  force  under  Queen  Maj-gaiet  was  oyer-  i^a^e  ^  telegraph  operator  and  for  (wo  years 
^wn  at  Tewkesbury  and  the  young  Prince  (,86,-j}  ^35  fn  the  Uni(c<l  States  military  tele- 
Edward  met  his  death  there,  mj^t  pnAably  t^  graph  corps.  In  1863  he  went  to  Omaha.  Neb.. 
assassiMtion  after  the  battle.  Henp'  VI.  died  ^^  mani«er  of  t^  Paciric  Telegraph.  In  1871 
in  the  Tower  a  few  days  later  and  Edward  IV.  he  was  elected  to  tiitf  Nebraska  Legislature,  In 
was  securely  established  on  the  throne.  The  ,gj,  ^e  founded  the  Owaha  Bee,  and  edited  it 
last  battle  in  the  long  conflict  was  fought  in  (jil  his  death.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
1485  when  Henry  of  Richmond,  representative  of  Universal  Postal  Congress  at  Washington.  1897, 
the  Lancastrian  claims,  overthrew  Richard  III.  and  the  original  founder  of  the  Omaha  Trans- 
(q.v.)  at  Boaworth  Field  and  ascended  the  throne  Mississippi  Exposition  (18^). 
as  Henry  VIL  By  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  the  „  ,  .  ,  ,  , 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  in  bimsetf  .  Roaicrucians,  ro-zi-kroo  shi-ani!,  a  real  or 
the  claims  of  the  rival  bouses.  See  England,  Imaginary  secret  society, ,  the  alleged  existence 
Civil  History.  Consult:  Gairdner,  'Lancaster  of  which  became  known  unexpectedly  at  the  be- 
and  York'  {1886).  ginning  of  the  17th  century.  Early  in  that 
Koaetta,  ro-iet'ta  (Ar,  ReshIo),  Egypt,  century  appeared  scverar  books  concerning  the 
a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  Canal,— a  ^^^^Y.  ,"hieh,  are  now  generally  ascribed  to 
branch  of  the  Nile,— formerly  the  medium  of  Johann  Valentin  Andrea  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
communication  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  ^W"  among  winch  is  tlie  'bama  f  rat  emit  atis 
which  gave  to  Rosetta  a  commercial  importanoj  RC.>  (1614).  This  work  is  the  story  of  a  cer- 
which  it  has  lost  by  the  opening  up  of  other  Jam  holy  and  reverend  Bro  her  Christian  Rosen- 
channels  of  traffic.     From  J798  to  1807  RosetU  l"'^".^.  ^  Gc™J^"  ""We  of  the  r4th  centuqr,  who, 

M     5l,™,J     ,'   S  .     ,     .2?',J;''E',te  ■*■    Hi.  borial-plac,  w..  to  be  kepi  .  ieM 

M.    Bou.Mrd,   m   officer  of  engineers   .n     he  ^       „   ,j,  ,j     "    j„,   |,^  „,j„|.j  '„„  ^„j, 

French  army  of  occmation.    Three  years  later  ,f,       ^^^       J   '        ^^       ^  imcrihed  iipon 

the  itone  wa.  bronght  to  England  and  depo..ted  ^„,  „,  ,^^  j„„  ^,'-„„  ^„„„  „,  ,j,  „,j„    "^^ 

u    Sf"""-";   The  "o™.""  erected  in  i9s  ,|,j,  ^„r|,  „,  added  another,  ■Confession  of  the 

jc  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  m  honor  of  Plolemy  5^,        ,„j  Brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross,' 

Epiphanes  arid  in  commemoration  of  his  remis-  ,jj„,',ea  ,„  .h,  |,a,netl  of  Enrope.    This  tract 

jion  of  the  dues  of  the  sacerdotal  body  (q.v.).  J^,J^  ^      ^    „,j„  ^,j  „  i„,e''„,io„  ,,,  i„„. 

It  bears, an  inscription  duplicated  m  three  Ian-  f^^.       ^.^^  ,^,  „iigmm  or  political  action  of 

gnages,  m  Greek,  m  hieroglyphics  or  sacred   in  „„„»  J,,,  „„,    j„j„j  ,|„  imp,OTement  of  nuin- 

demotic   or   common    characters,    and   triis    fact  i.:_j   i »i._   j; _f  .uL   •,.,..   ir.k:i..«....i... 


V,  ..-  r.     -r,  ■  i*'"'^<^'«"-  S"^  'hjs   fact  jjind  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  philosophy. 

enabled  Dr    Thomas  Young  in  1818  and_  later,  whether     such     a     society     ever     existed     is 

M.  ChampoUion,   m   1822,  to  decipher  it  m  the  „;,[  ^^  ^^^  question.     Many  will  have  us  be- 

thrce  languages  and  thus  furnish  a  key  for  the  ij^^   tliat   the   above   treatises   were   meant   by 

reading  ol  the  hieroglyphics  (q.v.)     The  RosetU  Andrea  to  satirise  in  serio-comic  style  the  philo- 

Stone  IS  3!^  feet  long,  a'A  feet  wide,  and  nearly  ^phiail  follies  of  the  age,  having  no  expecta- 

a  foot  thick.    See  Archaeology;  Hieroclyphics.  ,ion  of  them  being  regarded  otherwise  than  as 

Rosetta  Wood,  an  East  Indian  wood,  of  fiction.    The  fraternity  had  fallen  out  of  public 

unknown   origin,  reddish  orange  in  color,  with  attention  for  a  long  time,  when  in  the  latter  half 

darker  veinings.     The  wood  is  close,  hard  and  of  the    l8th   century   the   interest   in    their   or- 

very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon  becomes  ganiiation  was  revived,  especially  by  the  noted 

darker  by  exposure.     It  is  used  in  fine  cabinet  impostor  Cagliostro,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  a 

work,  and  is  imported  in  logs.  Rosicrucian, 
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Stoa^  or  Seiin,  the  name  ftiven  to  the  tmivcrsal  and  generic,  and  every  object  which 
rwin  of  coniferous  trees  employed  in  a  solid  involves  no  contradiction  is  necessarily  possible. 
state  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  These  two  characteristics  involve  two  others, 
tuipentjne  by  distillation.  In  the  process  the  infinity  and  eternity;  the  origin  Of  the  ideas 
oil  of  tlie  turpentine  comes  over  and  the  rosin  comes  form  God,  for  man  docs  not  receive  them 
remams  behind.  There  are  several  varieties  of  from  the  things  themselves.  The  one  indeter- 
rosin,  varying  in  color  from  the  palest  amber  to  minate  and  wholly  universal  idea  is  that  of  be- 
nearly  black,  and  from  translucent  to  opaque^  ing  or  existence ;  we  cannot  determine  the  sub- 
It  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  turpentine  sistence  of  an  object  unci!  we  first  have  the 
from  which  it  is  derived,  this  being  obtained  idea  of  it,  therefore  perception  involves  the  idea 
trom  numerous  species  of  pine  and  fir.  It  is  which  is  further  isolated  from  all  the  other  ele- 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  varnish,  ments  of  the  perception  by  the  process  of  uni- 
ccment,  soap,  for  soldermg,  etc.  Colophony  is  a  versalization,  through  which  it  may  be  realized 
name  for  the  common  varieties.  See  Naval  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  When  the  ideas 
Stokes.  ate  all  fully  or  perfectly   determined,   they  are 

Rotmini,  ros-me'ne,  Antonio  Bosnuni-  called  concrete;  when  they  remain  to  a  certain 
Serbati,  Italian  philosopher:  b.  Roveredo  in  extent  indeterminate,  they  are  abstract  Being 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  25  March  179?;  d.  Stresa  >J  is  incorporeal,  independent  of  space,  spiritual, 
July  185s-  He  be^n  the  course  of  studies  for  and  therefore  incorruptible  and  immortal.  It  is 
the  priesthood  at  Paijua  in  1817,  and  was  or-  Independent  of  time;  as  being  in  its  essence  is 
dained  in  1821.  He  became  deeply  versed  in  always  being,  and  as  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
philos<q>hy,  ajicient  and  modern,  and  revolved  in  terms  for  being  to  cease  to  be  being,  it  is 
in  his  mind  a  comprehensive  system  to  serve  as  a  eternal.  But  since  it  was  united  to  the  soul  in 
basis  for  the  truths  of  revelation,  while  on  the  time,  it  must  have  existed  before  it  and  be 
practical  side  he  planned  an  institution  for  the  independent  of  it.  And  thus  we  reach  an  Intel- 
training  of  teachers  and  priests.  From  1826  to  ligenee  anterior  to  human  intelligence  —  an 
i8a8  he  lived  mosrty  in  Milan,  thought  out  the  Eternal  Mind.  This  eternal  mind  is  God's,  and 
rule  of  his  new  order,  visited  Rome,  ^ined  the  therefore  God  exists,  and  His  existence  and  the 
approval  of  Pius  VIII.  both  for  special  studies  imnKWtality  of  the  soul  remain  the  true  founda- 
and  for  the  institution  of  his  order,  and  pub-  tkm  of  morals.  Consult:  Tommaseo,  *An- 
lished  his  'New  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  ideas'  tonio  Rosmini>  (1855)  ;  Loekhart,  'Life  of  An- 
(1830).  tooio  Rosmini'    (1866)  ;  Werner,   'Rosmini  und 

AfKr  a  few  years  of  labor  at  Trent  he  set-  seine  Schule*    (1884)  :  and,  above  all,  Thomas 

tied  in   1837  ^^  Stresa  on  the  west  ^ore  of  Davidsoti,    'Philosophical  System  of  Rosmini* 

l^go  Maggiore  and,  surrounded  by  loving  and  (1883). 

™^H?."Hr'!iir'in'^™5^1/,**V/±?«w'f:i  R^  rtfl.  AlcMBder.  British  soldier:  b. 

EIT^r^Jfif^ri^.^^nJ  t'n  L^T^.i?  Scotland  1742:  d.  London  it,  Nov.  1827.    He  en- 

/.V.»l     ^.^^nwl^£«   nf^£f^«-L^^  „f  '""^  *he  British  army  in  ItGo,  and  was  made 

T*iT^*'  ^     I  confederation  of  the  states  of  (,j„  ;„              „    Served  as  aide-de-camp  to 

P^''»  S^fnJ^^^  h?^.1^H*K^^L^7'fa^  ^"J   Corriwatlis   in   the  war   of  IheASTrC 

For  a  brief  period  he  tasked  in  the  papal  favor.  Revolution,   and   arranged   for  his  surrender  at 

and  was  promis^  by  Pius  IX.  aeaf,'''"/! «  hat;  Yorktown.'  He   after^rd    served    with    (Srn- 

and  on  tfie  Pope's  flight  to  Gaeta   he  followed  ^^„i^  i„  i„^     ,„j  j„  ,8^^  „t,^i„,^  ,h^  ra^£ 

but  now  found  the  pontiSrs  mind  turned  against  general 

him  and  never  afterward  regained  his  confi-  -.  '  .,  .  -  ..  , 
dcnce.  His  » Constitution >  and  'The  Five  Ross,  AlHtander,  Canadian  fur  trader  and 
Wounds  of  Holy  Church*  were  next  prohibited  author:  h.Maimshire,  Scotland,  9  May  1783: 
by  an  irregular  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  ?;  Manitoba  23  Oct.  1856.  He  emigrated  to 
the  Index  called  at  Naples.  But  m  1854  the  ^PP^r  Canada  in  1805  where  he  was  for  some 
Congregation  of  the' Index,  the  Pope  presiding,  y^"?  a  teacher.  In  iSio  he  joined  the  fur- 
declared  Rosmini's  wriHngs  entirely  free  from  ™}']«  /'^P'^dition  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  es- 
censure,  and  enjoined  perpetual  silence  on  all  his  'aoiished  trading  posts  in  the  most  isolated 
accusers.  The  'Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  regions.  He  wrote  the  earliest  and  most  graphic 
Charity'  survived  its  founder,  and  among  the  accounts  of  the  Columbia  and  Oregon  country, 
Rosmlnian  Fathers,  who  are  mostly  Italians  or  with  the  openmg  up  of  which  he  was  for  years 
Englishmen,  are  to  be  foimd  at  the  present  day  'dentified.  He  also  had  a  promment  part  m 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  sons  of  the  *e  colonization  of  Manitoba.  Among  his 
Roman  Church.  In  England  it  has  foundations  wrks  are:  'Adventures  of  the_ First  Settlers 
at  RatclifTe,  Loughborough,  Cardiff,  Wadhurst,  ?"  the  Oregon  and  Columbia  Rivers>  (1849): 
Rugby,  and  established  in  1876  its  centra!  house  ^"^  S.""*"^"  o"  ^'^  Far  West'  (i8S5)  ;  and 
at  St.  Ethelreda's,  Holbom,  once  the  domestic  J^'^  ^"^  Settlement:  Its  Rise,  Progress  and 
<hapel  of  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Present  State'    (1836). 

The  foundation  of  Rosmini's  philosophy  is  Ross,  Alexander  Hilton,   Canadian   natu- 

^ng  considered  as  the  form  of  the  intelligence  ralist:  b,  Belleville,  Ontario,  13  Dec.  1832;  d.  De- 

—  an  elemental  intuition  of  which  is  implanted  troit,   Mich.,   27   Oct.   1897,    At   13   he  came  to 

^  Nature  herself.     Intuition  gives  us  ideas,  of  New  York,  where  he  became  a  compositor  on  the 

which   we    may   affirm    (i)    that   they   are   not  Evening  Post  and  a  protege  of  William  Cullen 

nothing;   (3)    that  they  are  not  ourselves;    (3)  Bryant.     In   1851   he   began   to   study  medicine, 

that  they  have  a  mode  of  existence  of  their  own,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  surgeon  in  the 

entirely    different    from    that    of    real    or    sub-  Union  army,  but   rendered   his   greatest  service 

sistent   things,    and   independent   of   the   bodily  to    the   cause    as   confidential    correspondent   to 

sense.     Their    two    essential    characteristics   are  Lincoln    in    Canada.     His   subsequent    life    was 

univeTsalily  and  necessity;  for  real  objects  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, in 

sensations  are  always  particular,  instead  of  being  the  pursuit  of  which  he  has  added  valuable  in- 
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Ibrmation  concrminK  the  tzum  and  flora  of 
Canada.  He  published;  'Birds  of  Canada* 
(l852);  "Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Canada' 
(i8?3);  "Forest  Trees  of  Canada'  (i8?4); 
*Fems  and  Wild  Flowers  of  Canada'  (1877); 
'Mammals, -Reptiles  and  Fresh  Water  Fishes  o£ 
Canada'  (1878)- 

Ross,  Clinton,  American  novelist:  b. 
Binghamion,  N.  Y.,  :)!  July  i86r.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  iS&i,  and  began  his 
career  in  newspaper  work  in  New  York. 
He  is  the  author  of;  'The  Silent  Workman' 
(iSSC)  (  'The  Speculator'  (1888) ;  'The  Adven- 
tures of  Three  Worthies*  (1891);  'Improbable 
Tales'  (1892);  'A  Trooper  of  the  Empress* 
(1898);  'Heroes  of  Our  War  with  Spain* 
(1898);    'The   Tale  of   Many   Gods'    (1903); 

RosB,  George,  American  patriot:  b.  New- 
castle, Del.,  i;?3o;  d.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  I77<). 
On  his  admission  lo  the  bar  in  1751  he  settled  m 
Lancaster,  Pa.  As  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly  1768-70,  he  drew  up  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  which  was  presented  by  the  as- 
sembly to  Che  proprietary  governmenL  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1774-7,  and  as  such  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1779,  three 
months  before  his  death,  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ross,  SiK  James  Clark,  English  explorer: 
b.  London  15  April  1800;  d.  Aylesbury,  3uck- 
inghamshire,  3  April  1862.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Sir  John  Ross  (q.v.)  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  vtwage  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
in  1818.  Between  1819  and  1827  he  accompanied 
Captain  Parry  upon  his  four  Arctic  exploratiooE, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  of  his  uncle 
in  1829-33,  His  discovery  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole  in  1831  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain ;  but  it  was  in  his  memorable  voy- 
age to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  1839^  that  fie 
rendered  his  most  valuable  contribution  to 
science.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  laL  78°  itf, 
and  discovered  a  great  ice-bordered  continent 
which  he  named  Victoria  I^nd,  and  an  active 
volcano  which  was  called  Mount  Erebus  after 
the  discoverer's  ship.  For  these  services  he 
was  knighted  in  1844  I"  1848  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  which  made  an  unsuccessful 
atttmpt  to  discover  the  fate  of  Sit  John  Frank- 
lin. He  became  rear-admiral  in  1851.  An  ac- 
count of  his  Antarctic  expedition  was  puhliahed 
by  him  in  1847.  entitled  'A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
and  Research  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions.' Consult:  O'Byrne's  Naval  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary;  Markham,  'Fifty  Years'  Work 
oi  the   Royal    Geographical    Society.' 

Ross,  Janet  Anne  Gordon,  English  author: 
b.  London  24  Feb.  1842.  She  was  married  lo 
H.  J.  Ross,  a  banker  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in 
i860,  was  for  three  years  Egyptian  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  and  since  1867  has 
lived  in  Italy.  She  has  published:  'Italian 
Sketches'  (1887)  ;  "Three  Generations  of  Wo- 
men' Ct88S)  ;  "Leaves  from  our  Tuscan  Kitchen' 
(1899);  'Florentine  Villas'  (igoi)!  etc.  The 
two  works  last  named  have  been  reprinted  in 
this  country. 

Ross,  John,  Ameriean  patriot:  b.  Ross- 
shire,  Scotland,  29  Jan.  1726;  d.  Philadelphia, 
I^.,  March  1800.    .\fter  a  mercantile  experience 


of  »  years  in  Perth,  he  emitted  to  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  of  its  colonies, 

and  became  at  once  a  staunch  defender  of  th« 
cause  of  independence.  In  June  1774.  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  of  Philadelphia  merchants 
in  protest  against  British  Importations,  he  signed 
the  agreement  presented  to  (he  authorities  and 
Otherwise  resisted  unjust  taxation. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  English  Arctic  explorer: 
b.  Balsarrocii,  Scotland,  24  June  1777;  d.  Lon- 
don 30  Aug.  1856.  He  entered  the  navy  al  9 
and  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1805.  His  first 
Arctic  expedition  was  made  in  1B18.  when,  with 
Lieutenant  Parry,  he  made  a  voyage  in  search 
of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  north  pole.  His 
second  Arctic  voyage  was  made  in  1829  in  a 
small  vessel  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Mix  Booth,  high  sheriff  of  London,  which 
proved  inadequate  for  the  puniose.  The  explor- 
mg  party  was  frozen  up  in  the  k:e  for  four 
winters,  and  was  rescued  in  1833  by  Ross's  old 
ship,  the  Isabella,  in  Lancaster  Sound.  He  waf. 
knighted  for  his  services  in  1834,  and  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1851.  In  1839  he  was  at^ointed  con- 
sul at  Stockholm,  and  served  until  1S45. 

Rosa,  John,  or  Kooweakoowe,  Indian 
chief:  b.  Georgia  1790;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
Aug.  1866.  He  was  a  Cherokee  half-breed  who 
became  chief  of  his  tribe  in  i8a8.  In  1817-19 
Georgia  attempted  to  remove  the  Cherokees 
from  its  borders  through  a  bribe  offered  to  Ross, 
who  had  received  an  Engliih  education  and  was 
a  man  of  importance  in  his  tribe.  He  exposed 
the  atempt  and  continued  to  repulse  the  ocm- 
certed  effort  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  effect 
their  removal.  In  1829  Ross,  as  chieftain,  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  against  the  action  of  the  Georgia 
legislature  in  expelling  his  people,  newrthelett 
the  Cherokees  were  banished  in  r838. 

Ross,  Jonathan,  American  jurist  and 
statesman:  b.  Watcrtord,  Vt,  1826;  d.  Saint 
Johnsbury,  Vl,  22  Feb.  1905.  He  entered  Dart- 
month  College  in  1847  and  was  graduated  in 
1851.  He  earned  his  early  education  by  working 
on  his  father's  farm  during  the  summer,  and 
by  teaching  school  during  the  winter.  After 
graduating,  he  taught  in  Craftsbury,  and  was 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Chelsea,  Vt.  Mean- 
while he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Orange  County  bar  in  1856,  practising  until  he 
was  elected  in  1870  as  assistant  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  elected  chief  judge  ill 
1890.  Judge  Ross  was  State  attorney  for  Cal- 
edonia County  1862-3,  represented  Saint  Johnt- 
bury  in  the  legislature  1865-7.  and  in  1869  was 
a  member  of  the  last  council  of  censors  held 
in  the  State,  In  1870  he  represented  Caledonia 
County  in  the  State  Senate,  was  for  seversd 
years  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  educatim, 
and  early  in  1899  was  appointed  by  Gov,  Smith 
to  succeed  Justin  S.  Morrill  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Ross,  Sir  WilliBm  Charles,  English 
painter:  b.  London  3  June  1794;  d,  there  20 
Jan,  r86o.  Entering  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1808)  he  carried  off  five  silver  medals, 
during  his  career  as  a  student,  and  when  he  was 
but  15  (1809)  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
'Mordecai  Rewarded';  'The  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon' ;  and  the  portraits  of  a  mother  and  'child 
as  'Venus  and  Cupid.'     In  1821  his  'Judgment 
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of  Brutus'  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  So*  struction  of  the  telescope,  effected   under  the 

ciety  of  Arts.    His  most  ambitious  religious  picr  ^arl's  direction  and  superintendence,  is  fully  de- 

ture,  'Christ  Casting  out  the  Devils  from  the  scribed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'   of 

Maniacs  in  the  Tombs,'  exhibited  at  the  Royal  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  presi- 

Academy  ^tSai),  was  the  last  large  canvas  that  dent  1^9-54. 

he  executed.    Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  Ko.ielB,  rSs-sSriS,  Co.imo,  Italian  pamter: 

:  m   1839  and  ^   moram   H39i    d.   there   150?.    He   wa.  a 

e  pamter  ot  nis  time  j|  ^j  j^^^j  ^^  Eicd,  the  representative  of  iJse 

17-  ,    ■     r.  ■        iiK  „       J  .u  -""^'u?!?  ""^u"  early  Florentine  school,  and  this  school  furnished' 

Viclorn.    Prince  Albert,  and  then  children,  the  ,b,'j„iji„.  principles  of  his  artistic  life,  which 

Kmg  and  Queen  of  the  Be  gians,  and  was  sum-  „„'„p„rair,   mlfmineed  aUo  by  the   work   of 

moned  to  lasbon  to  pamt  the  Kmg  and  Queen  Benoszo  Gowoli.    The  almr-pieces  and  frescoes 

of  Portugal    Prince   louis   Napoleon     (after-  ^^^    ,„    p„j„„j    „„    jim    with    figure, 

ward  Napoleon  III.)  sat  for  him;  and  he  also  j„,„j  ,„  ,j',.  „„„„,,  „,  |,j,  j.y  ,„,,  n,  ,„ii^ 

painted  eyerv  personage  of  his  day  in  England  ^  minuteness  of  his  face,  seems  to  suggest  that 

distinguished   for    lanl   or   gemus.    The    total  ^       „,„  portraits  of  his  contemporaries.    He 

jmnber  of  these  exquisite  workjas  calculated  ^  j„  ^^„  .           ,„,  Pre-Raphaelite  of  the 

from  his  own  inemonnda,  was  ajioo.    He  wisely  ni„„„,i„  ^^f    His  finest  wSrk  is  a  fresco 

anempted  to  give  to  the  miniature  that  breadth  j„  ^,  j,,      ,  „j  s„,  Ambrogio  at  Florence: 

of    treatmem     which    distinguished     RewoMs,  ,j^^  Exhibition  of  a  Miraele-iorkmg  Chalice,' 

Ji°'?..l,'."^"'.''.i,°°i         ,       J       Sj,^  -»     fashionable     religious     functloJ    of     old 

r„;Se'Serdr.ce*^hrs''i^°?he"  h'fut  5°^?^,? s'xfhe\';%£di"'vii°S2 

Sr'C^sFr^^'   "S?""'?  ,•"■'   "»  P'rks'V'iiifi'aJ-rSentfoS'f  ^?S 

Clever  nandlmK  oi  textures.     His  miniatures  are    % .; i  .u    -if-  _:„i . <  « .: i 

still    considered    the    models   of  their   cl.ss   in  firf,  FU,™,     Sf  ,i.f  In  J'^  T™,  ll 

TTn-i^net      u.  ■_».   ,«  =.,.i„.  --.^  i     t.-,.  «re.(»  DOtH   st   rlofence.     H.e  was  called   to   Kome   m 

England    He  was  an  enthusia^  m  his  profe-  j^^y  Sixius  IV.  and  contributed  to  the  decora- 

«on  andon  his  death-Ud- atoo?t  his  last  words  ^^  J^he  Sistine  Chapel,  »ith  the  approval  of 

I^,M  !Sr™  *Et  ,«  //^M.i^'l''-    P'^^'^^fy  the  Pope  who  admired  h^lavish  use  of  Rold  and 

would  destroy  the  art  of  painting  in  immature.  „„„„i;i„.     a,„™„-  t,;=  „„„;i=  fi,=  ™„..  ^]^ 


ultramarine.     Among  his  pupils   the  most  cele- 

Roubach,  rfistis,  or  Roibach,  Prussia,  a  brated  were   Pietro  di   Coaiino  and   Fra  Bar- 

village  ot  Saxony,  in  the  govermnent  ot  Mcr»-  tolommeo   (q.v.).    He  produced  few  easel  pio 

burg,   17  miles  south  of  Halle,  famous   for  the  tures,    but   one    of   these,    'The    Annunciation' 

battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  5  Nov.  1737,  when  (i486),  was  aold  io  1847  for  $1,627  in  England. 

22,000   Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  d«-  Roi'«er,  ThomM  Lrfavette,  American  sol- 

feated     43,000    French    and    Imperialist    troops  dier  and  civil  engineer  i  b.  6mpbell  Giunty,  Va., 

commanded  by  Soubise  and  tiie  Prmce  of  S«e-  ,5. Oct  1836;  "d.  agMakfi'ipia    He  enttred 

Hddburghausen.    The  allies  loss  was  1,700  killed  ^est   Point   from   Texas    in    1S61,  but   when 

and  7.000  taken  prisoners,  while  the  Prussian  president  Lincoln  ordered  that  class  into  the 

loss  amounted  to  only  aboot  500  killed.  field  after  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Rosser 

RowB.  r6s,  Wilfiun  Pwioia,  30  Eam.  of,  'csigned  and  entered  the  Confederate  army,  iii 

British  aitronomer:   b.   York   17  June   1800;   d.  wn'C'"  he  was  appointed,  ist  lieutenant  of  artil- 

Mordtstown,    Ireland,    31    Ort.    1867.    He   was  JO'  and  later  oiptain.    In  1862  he  was  made 

educated  at  Dublin  University  and  at  Magdalen  lieutenant-colonel,  and  shortly  afterward  colonel 

CollcKc  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  °i  ^'  SJh  Virginia   regiment  under  J.   E.   B. 

1822.    He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  King's  Stuart    In    1864   he   bejame   raaior-general   in 

County   from   1823   to   1834,   and  succeeded   his  *"«  army  of  Northern  Virginia.     He  refused  to 

father  in  the  earldom  m  1841.    In  1845  he  was  surrender  at  Appomattox;  escaped  through  the 

elected  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  but  took  Federal  lines,  and   wlvle  trying  to   reorganue 

Uttle  interest  in  politics.    During  the  stormy  dia-  scattered  troopj  was  captured  and  made  a  pris- 

cussions  on  the  first  reform  bill  he  was  occupied  <??f  °^  ^^<^-   .After  the  war  he  studied  law.  but 

with  the  constrnctton  of  his  first  famous  reflect-  <>"■ .«'»'  practice.    In  i858  he  became  assistant- 

bg  telescope,  the  speculum  of  which  had  a  dia-  <"e">«r  in  the  construction  of  the  Pittsburg  and 

meter  of  three  feet,  and  was  soon  superseded  Conndlsville  Railroad;  engaged  on  the  Northern 

by  one  of  double  the  size.    The  two  great  defects  P^.'™   '"  /?7°-   necoming   the  next  year   chief 

which  had  hitherto  baffled  opticians  in  construct-  ^J}<^"f'"'  of  'ts  construction  through  Minnesota, 

ing  larRC  reflecting  mirrors  were  spherical  aber-  Dakota   and    Montana;    m    iSSi/became   chief 

ration  and  absorption  of  light  by  specula,  and  in  "^SS""'"  of  ^he  Canadian  Pacific  railway.    In 

the  casting  of  those  of  large  size  there  arose  '~6  he  returned  to  Virginia  to  reside    and  in. 

the  apoarent  impossibility  of  preventing  crack-  '"=  "^r  with  bpain  in  1898  commanded  a  vol- 

ing  and  warping  of  the  surface  on  cooling.    Even  ""teer  brigade, 

the  proper  admixture  of  the  metals  for  the  re-  RoBKttl,    rds-set'te,     Christina    Geor^na, 

Aector  had  to  be  ascertained  by  numerous  and  English   poet,     daughter    of    Gabriele     Rossetti 

costly  experiments.    At  last,  however,  a  gigantic  (q.v.)  :  b.  London  5  Dec  1830;  d,  there  29  Dec. 

speculum,  weighing  three  tons,  was  turned  out  1894.     She  was  educated  at  home  and  her  first 

without  warp  or  flaw  and  was  then  polished  and  verses  were  written  in  1842  and  printed  in  the 

mounted  on  a  telescope  52  feet  in  length  In  Lord  private  press  of  her  grandfather,  Gaetano  Poli- 

Rosse's  park  at  Parsonstown,  at  a  cost  of  $150,-  dori.    She   was   probably   her  brother    Dante's 

000.     The   sphere   of   celestial   observation   was  first  model  and  many  portraits  of  her  exist  both 

immensely  widened  by  an  instrument  so  power-  as  portraits  and  as  figures  in  his  paintings,     A 

ful ;   nebula:   which   had   defied   Herschel  s  tele-  volume   of   her   verse   came   from   the   Polidori 

scope  were  resolved  into  stars,  and  new  nebulous  press  in  1847  and,  later,  after  the  establishment 

mist  was  revealed  to  the  observation.    The  con-  of  <Tbe  Germ'  in  1850,  she  contributed  t"    '" 
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ondef  the  name  of  "Ellen  AUeyne."   Of  a  deeply  him.    The  arrangement  lasted  for  some  time,  to 

religious    temperament,    she    was    a    devoted  Rossetti's   great    benefit    Through   Ruskin   he 

High    Churchwoman    and    her    writing,    aside  met  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who  introduced 

from  devotional  manuals  and  strictly  religions  him  to  Morris  and   Swinburne.     Ruskin  also 

works,  was  mainly  poetry  of  a  devotional  char-  generously  assumed  the  cost  of  Rossetti's  first 

acter.     'Goblin  Market,'   however,  pshlished  in  volume,  the   'Early   Italian  Poets,'   a  collection 

1863,  is  not  of  this  type ;  and  for  origitial  and  of  translations  which  appeared  in  1861.    Rossetti 

purely  imaginative  qualities  was  never  after-  afterward   paid  back  the  loan,   and  the  book 

ward  approached  by  her.    She  also  wrote  "The  was  reprinted  in  1874  under  the  title  of  'Dante 

Prince's      Prioress'       (1866);      'A      Pageant'  and  His  Circle.' 

(1881);  stories  and  nursery  rhymes  under  the  In    most    of    Rossetti's    early    pictures,    his 

titles,  'Commonplace'   (1870),  and  'Sing  Song'  Beatrices    and    ideal   ladies    were   copied   after 

(18^);    'Verses*    {i87;j),   and   such    religious  his     wife,     Elizabeth     Eleanor     Siddal,     her- 

works  as  'Annus  Dommi'    (1874);  'Called  to  self  a  poet  and  artist,  whom  he  had  married 

be  Saints:  the  Minor  Festivals'  (i88r);  'Time  in  i860.     Mrs.  Rossetti  was  an  invalid;  the  poet 

Flies:    a   Reading   Diary*    (1885);    'The   Face  had  no  delusions   as  to  the   sadness   shortly  in 

of  the  Deep'   (1893).    From  1871  to  her  death  store   for   him.    But  when,   in    1862,   his  wife 

she  was  for  most  of  the  time  an  invalid.     Con-  accidentally  hastened  her  fate  by  an  overdose  of 

suit;      Mackenzie    Bell,    'Christina   Rossetti:   a  laudanum,  Rossetti  gave  way  impetuously  to  his 

biographical  and  critical  study'    (1898).  grief,  and  in  his  impulsive  despair  buried  in  his 
wife's  coffin  the  manuscript  of  his  poems,  for 

RoMCtti,  Dante  Gabriel,  English  poet  and  the  most  part  inspired  by  her. 
painter:  b.  London,  la  May  1828 ;  d,  Berching-  Iii  the  course  of  the  next  seven  years — during 
ton,  10  April  1882.  His  full  name  was  Gabriel  which  time  he  continued  his  painting  with  suc- 
Charles  Dante,  but  for  literary  purposes  he  re-"  cess,  and  also  began  the  use  of  chloral  —  his 
arranged  it  iii  the  form  by  which  he  is  now  re-  friends  persuaded  him  to  recover  his  manu- 
membered.  He  was  one  of  four  children,  all  scripts,  which  he  did  in  i860.  The.  followins 
of  whom,  especially  himself,  his  sister  Christina  year  appeared  his  'Collected  Poems,'  ccmtaining 
and  his  brother  William  Michael,  achieved  fame  the  'House  of  Life'  sonoet  sequence  in  it> 
in  literature.  His  father,  Gabrielc  Rossetti,  pro-  original  complete  f^rm.  In  October  1871,  Rob- 
fessor  of  Italian  in  Kinjr's  College,  was  an  ert  Buchanan,  tmder  the  pen-name  of  "Thomas 
Italian  exile,  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  himself  a  Maitland,*  write  an  essay  entitled  'The  Fleshly 
poet,  and  author  of  several  critical  works  on  Schdol  of  Poetry,'  m  ^e  "Conletnporary  Re- 
Dante.  He  had  married  Frances  Mary  Lavinia  Tnirw.  The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  show 
Polldori,  of  Engleh 'Ood'  Italian  blood,      'i  that  Rossetti's  poetry  in  thouRht  and  expres- 

Dante  Gabriel  was  dducatrd  at  home,  in  an  ston,  was  indecent;  ?nd  to  malce  his  point  the 

atmosphere    of.  culture   and    fine   enthusiasms;  writer  did  not,  shrink  from  misquoting  Rossetti 

from   his   ninth,  to   his   fourteenth  year   he  at-  or  perverting '  his   meaning.     Rossetti   made   an 

tended  King's   College.       During  that  time  he  adequate     reply     in     an     article     called     'The 

receiTedsmne  instruction  in  drawing,  and  upon  Stealthy  School  of  Criticism,'  and  in  later  edi- 

leaving  college  he  gave  himself  to  the  sthdy  of  ttons    sonurwhfitv  uailecfHaarily    withdsav    the 

art,  entering  the  Royal  Academy  in   1848.      At  verses  that  h8d  moSt  offended  Bnchanas.      Bilt 

the  Jame  time  he  began   his  translations   from  the.  injustii^    of   the   attack   lorryed  .upon   him 

Dante  and  other  Italian  poets,  showing  from  the  until  his'mind  was  deranged;  at  one  time  only 

first   more   genius   in   poetrj"   than   in   painting,  the  [  loving   care  of  his   friends  prevented   him 

His  great  poem,  perhaps  his  most  remarkable,  from  committing  suicide. 

'The  Blessed  Damo/el,'  was  written  about  1S47.  He  partly  Recovered  his  mental  poise,  and 

In'  1848  he  entered  the  studio  of  Ford  Madox  for   a   time   entirely   recovered   his   poetic   and 

Brown,  where  he  met  Woolner,  Holman  Hunt,  artistic  faculties,  "'which  seemed  at  first  not  to 

and   Millais  —  the  group  that  with  himself  and  be   a0ected  by  his   use  of  chloral.     Several   of 

Ifadox   Brown    constituted    the   so-called  pre-  his  best  pictures  belong  to  this  time:  the  'Bal- 

Raphaelite     brotherhood.      In     1850     WllliSm  lads    and    Sonnets'    were   puMished    in    1881. 

■Klichael  .Rossetti  ,edited  The  Germ,  a  short-lived  These  last  years;  however,  were  years_  of  pitifol 

tiiit  famous  magazine  devoted  to  pre-Raphaelite  euffering   and    gradual  csoUapie.     His    friends 

ideals ;    jo    its    page    appeared    'The    Blessed  sheltered  him  f  Jom  his  worst  moods  and  cared 

Damozel'  and  other  work  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros-  for  him  to  the  end. 

sitlfs.     Jnst  what  were  the  ideals  of  the  pre-  In  both  painting  and  p<>etry  Rossetti's  per- 

l:aphaelites  is  hard  to  define;  they  stood  in  gen-  Bonality  expressed  itself  with  unnsual  evenness 

eral  for  the  devotional  sincerity  in  an  of  those  Throughout   his   career,   and  in    'The  Blessed 

p  ainters  who  preceded  Raphael,  and  for  freedom  Damoid,'  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  almost  all 

iram  modem    academic    canons;    yet    Rossetti  his  qualities  can  be  traced.    Like  so  much  of 

Viffuelf  Was-" ndt' strictly  a  pre-Raphaelite;  his  his    other    writing,   it   was   illustrated,    set  to 

drawing  was  quite  in  his  own  style,  little  affected  painting,   as   it  were,   by  himself;   but  without 

by  the  manner  of  the  old  painters.   ■  such   aid   the  pictorial   genius  is   strong  in  the 

For  some  time  Rossetti  had  to  face  the  pro-  verse.    The   ideas   are  typically  concrete;   not 

verbial  artist's  struisjle;  his  pictures  vere  not  only  the  Damozel,  leaning  on  the  bar  of  Heaven, 

bought,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  drawing  were  !■:   seen,  with  the  lilies  in  her  hand    and  on 

severely  criticised.      Raskin's  kindly  defense  of  earth   the   fall   of   autumn   leaves,   and    in   the 

the    pre-Raphaelites,    however,    encouraRied   the  sky  the  *curled  moon":  hut  from_g!l  points  of 

»rhole  group.    Shortly  afterward  Ruskin  made  view  the  appeaj  is  to  the  eyes,  as  in  that  irnag- 

P.ossetti  a  standing  offer  to  buy,  op  to  a  cer-  inative  glimpse  of  the  world  spinning  far  below 

tain  sum,  al)  of  Rossetti's  palming  that  pleased  the  bridge  of  Heaven ;  and  in  the  fnctnre  tn 
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e  the  three  from  VUlon,  especially  tho 

-   -     _..-.. , 'Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies,'    and  Dante's    "Vita 

"strong  level  flight"  of  the  angels.  The  three  Nuova.'  In  all  of  his  translated  verse,  how- 
lilies  ui  the  Damozel's ,  hand  and  the  seven  ever,  the  same  traits  are  found  as  in  his  original 
Stars  in  her  hair,  and  the  five  handmaidens  of  work— the  same  exquisite,  rather  than  great 
the  Virgin,  are  definitely  numbered  for  the  mood,  the  same  concrete,  yet  remote,  aspects  of 
effect  of  coBcreteness ;  Ho^setti  habituallj-  em-  beauty,  and  the  same  un-English  music  of  the 
ploys  the  device,  as  Keats  employed  it  m  the  verse.  He  has  many  imitators  m  both  his  arts. 
•Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,'  after  the  manner  of  Bibliography.— The  best  edition  is  by  W.  M.' 
the  old  English  ballads— a  manner  that  strongly  Rossctti.  Tor  biography  and  criticism,  consult 
>iflucnced  Roasetti.  Partly  from  the  ballads  Introduction  to  the  above;  "Dante  Gabriel 
•The  Blessed  Daniozel'  derived  some  of  its  Rossctti;  His  Family  Letters,'  with  memoir 
'nedueval  flavor;  but  the  quality  was  really  per-  by  W.  M.  Rossetti;  Hall  Caine,  'Recollections 
lonal  with  the  poet.  Here  as  m  his  other  poema  of  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti' ;  Walter  Pater,  in 
Rossctti  manages  to  reproduce  the  romance  of  'Appreciation' ;  the  same  essay  in  Ward's 
he  a.rchaic,  without  any  great  reproduction  o£  'English  Poets.'                        Tohm  Emkinb. 

J»e  lovely  names  of  the  five  handmaidens;  but  ^"lugt. 

the   thought  or  attitude  of  no  particular  past  fiossetti,  Oabriele.  Itahan  poet :  b,  Vasto, 

time  IS  revived.     Perhaps  some  of  this  pseudtK  Abruizo   Gteriore,   a8   Feb.    1783:    d.    London, 

archaic  flavor   comas   from   the   strange  verse-  England,  26  April   1854.     He  was  educated  at 

music,  which  Rossetti  mtroduc^  lato^Engbsh,  .he  University  of  Naples  and  in  1814  was  ap- 

The    secret   of   much   of  its,  charm    is   veiJ«J  pointed    curator    in    the    Museum,  there. .  He 

in  _fhe_  poets,   genius,  ,  but    its    nfost    striking  joined  thfe  Llflerals  arid  in  1815  be'c^me-'a  mtm-, 

!S?-^^  \       b""     f-.  "T '^'''    '^    ^,  r^  ber  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari   .He 

plained     by     Rossettis     traimng     in     lulian  was    a    supporter    of    the    constitution    which 

prosody.     In  writing  EngJtshpoelry  he  def^^^  King  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  gi'ant  as  thfl  re- 

radically    frora    the   genms    of,  English   metre;  s„it  ^1  a  military  uprising,  an3  when   in   1821 

instead  of  fittmg  the  words,  v)rith  their  natur^  ,he  constitution  was   abrogated   and   its   adhcr- 

accents   undisturbed,   into   the,  regular   beat   of  tnts  proscribed   Rossetti   was   cortipelled   to   fly 

the    verse-so  pUcing  tiiem    that  lie    natural  ,he  country.,  He  went  first  to   rfatta  aii^ 'in 

reading  of  the  Rne  would  determine  the  rhythm,  j^^   ^^   London   where   he   was   engaged   as  a 

— Rqsset  I  allows  a  preconceived  rhythm  to  de-  teacher  of  langu^es  and  wag  elected  professor 

i«ri"l     l^"if"^°^  -^"^  word^.,as  ip  the  line  ^f  itaiiart  af  Ring's  College,  London,  in   l8ji'. 

•With  her  five  handmaid^s  whpse  name%>  et,^  :„  hij  political  opinions  he  coptinued  afl   t'r- 

These  characteristics  of  "The  Blissed  Dann>-  ^ertt  Liberal,  Sbt-^'^as  ■In-  favttP  r«*h#'  a*  a 
Ml,'  and  others  besides,  rcappFar^mftrt  tnarked  constifiif lonal  ■  rtionarehy  than  a  republfc.  ■  In 
in  other  poems^the  subtlety  of  thowght,  in  «lig5on,'lh«ugh-neverWhoHy  ibjariiJg  the  Ro- 
'Loves  Nocturne';  the  mediKval  mood  of  de-  man  ■  Catholic  creed,  he- -was' 'for 'many  yeahs 
votion,  altogether  or  almost  religious  in  <Ave,»  ptacfically  a  freethinker,  though  in  lat?r  years 
and  m  "The  Portraitj'  with  its  splendid  closing  he  actepted  an  trtrfogmafk-  -form  df  Chrfstfen- 
"™*^=i"r-„'^"*'^  ^'""^Pt-  »08=ther  with  th?  Hy,  'inW'blfridnfts  oompelJed  his  resignatiort 
^usual  skill  m  reproducmg  physical  sensation,  u^m  the;  college.  His  worlM  inchrfe:  'Oante, 
in  '&kn  Bower,>  "Troy  Town.,' aad  the  Ipnger  Gomnredia' ■  <i8b6)  :  «Lo  Sairtto  Antt^pa^e 
ballads;  and  the  same  sa^  even  nmsic  in  them  ch*.  produsso  la  Riforlna'  flSsal  ;  <Pbems;> 
aU.  Among  his  oDier  verse  the  elaborate  ballad*  (183/);  qi  MisteFttAlf  Amop  Platonfco  del 
;-"Rose  Mary,'  "The  White  Ship.  >  <TheKing3  Medio  Evo'  (s  vols,,  1840)-,  'La  Soatrlcd 
Tragedy.'  show  Rossctiis  debt  to  ballad  Ut-  Dante*- -  {1842)  j  'II  Veggente -Jn  Sofilndinel 
"f,"w^^"^  *u  *i^  ^^^  V-*^*  "r.u  *?,''"'=  <"846)  ;  'LVLrpa  Evangdka'  (iflga)  ;  'pw.  - 
gulf  between  the  clear  simphcity  of.  the  old  nar-  ,,  1 
ratives  and  the  wrought  loveliness  oi  hU  work.  Kouetti,  Maria  Francesf^,,  English  aui 
In  his  shorter  ballads,  however,  such  as  "Stratr  thor,  daughter  of  Gabrielle  RoG^etli  (q.v.),^  b. 
ton  Water,*  he  is  much  simpler.  .  What  hold  he  London,  England,  17  Feb.  i8«7 1  d.  theie  34 
bad  on  real  life  is  powerfully  concentrated  in  Nov.  1876.  She  engaged  in  feachmg  and  in  lit- 
'Jenoy,'  proJ»bly  his  most  thoughtful  poem,  erary  work,  the  latter,  being,  chiefly  of  aa  edu- 
.Rosetti's  .stvinct  sequence,  "The  House  ,of  cational  or  religious  character,  and  in  1874  en- 
Life,'  undoubtodly  places  him  among  the  mas-  tered  the  sisterhood  All  Saints' :  Honje,,  t.on don, 
ters  of  the  so;inet  form,  though  none  of  the  son-  where  she  died.  Her  works  iuclude:  'Exer-i 
liets,  perhaps,  are  so  welt  known  as 'The  Blessed  cises  in  Idiomatic  Italion'  {1867);  <A. Shadow 
Damozel.'  Technically,  they  have  more  of  the  of  Dante>  (1871);  ^Letters  lo.My  Bible  Class' 
rise  and  fall  of  the  best  Italian,  models  than  is  X'S?^)  '•  etc 
usual  in  English  poetry,  and  at  times,  qs  in  the 

first  sonnet,  or  the  twenty-foiirth  or  the  twenty-  Roaaettl.   WilUam    Michael.  .  English   poet 

fifth,  their  cadence  is  superb.     But  in  mam  of  and  art  critic,  son  of  Gabnelle  Rowetti  ,Cq.v.)  ; 

them    the    mystical    subject-matter    is    baffling,  b._London  25  Sept.  1829.    He  was  educated  at 

and  Rossetti's  characteristic  evenness  of  manner,  Kii^s  College,  London,  and.  entered  the  excise 

here  abo  an  evenness  of  mood,  makes  the  se-  office  in  ,1845,     From  1869-34  he  was  assistant 

quenoe  monotonous  at  last.     Perhaps  Rossetti's  pecretaiy  to  the  board  of  iniana  revenue,  ^nd  is 

best  soanets  were  written  singly  for  pictures— as  at  present  professicmal  assistant  to  the  same 

the  beautiful  'iJlitK*  and  the  'Venus  Verticor-  board  for  estate  duty  on  pictures  and  drawjngsi 

dia,'  with  the  tfiree  w<aiderful  lines  at  the  en<^.  He  has  published:  Blank  verse ,fransIatiiMW|. of 

The  most  widely  known  of,  Rossetti's  tr^na-  Dante's  comedy  'The  Hell'    ((8^);  "tjve*' of 
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Famous  Poets'  (iS?8)  ;  'Life  of  Keats*  (1887)  ;    the  creieendo'U 
•Memoir  of  Dante  G.  Rossetti'  (1895) ;  'Gabriele    and  which  Mos 


the  creseeHdo.'iot  which  he  became  famous  later, 

.      .   _                      ,     ,„.  ,  and  which   Mosca  declared  had  been  borrowed 

Rossetti'    {translated  autobioKraphy  1901)  ;  etc.,  from   his   own    'Pretendenti   delusi.'      In    1813 

besides  much  editorial  work,  includmg'  the  works  Rossini  composed  'Tancredi,'  an  opera  based  on 

of  many  poets  and  the  'Rosetti  Papers'   (1862-  Voltaire's  drama,  full  of  good  situations  and 

70-1903).  patriotic   sentiment.      Us   chorvises   are    rich    in 

Rosai,  Francesco  de,  fran-chcs'ko  da  ros'se,  martial  passages.     'Di  tanti  palpiti'  became  pOpQ- 

known  as  II  Cecco  di  Salviati,  Italian  painter:  'ar   everywhere,   and    made    Rossmi    the   most 

b.  Florence  about  1510;  d.  Rome  1563.    He  was  famous  composer  livrng.     During  that, year  he 

a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  and  Parmigiano  and  a  a'so  wrote  'Lltaliana  m  Algen,'  contaming  the 

fainter  of  history  and  mythological  subjects,  charming  trio  <Papalaci'  and  the  patriotic  air 
.itlle  is  known  of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  'Pensa  alia  Patria.*  During  the  next  two  years 
went  to  France,  made  enemies  by  his  eccentric  Rossmi  wrote  eight  operas,  includmg  the  well- 
conduct  and  reckless  wit,  and  found  little  patron-  known  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia*  and  <Otello,>  while 
age  there.  He  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  dec-  "?  «i7  he  produced  his  celebrated  operas  'La 
orated  many  Italian  palaces  and  there  are  ex-  Cenereiitola,'  *U  Gaiza  ladra*  and  'Armida,' 
amples  of  his  work  in  several  of  the  great  2"^  <^''"""  still  regarded  him  as  a  'mere  musical 
European  collections,  including  his  *Charhy'  in  figure-maker  and  a  diluter  of  melody  into  mere 
the  English  National  Gallery;  and  his  <Ho!y  ornament."  'Ermione,'  his  next  opera,  has  been 
Family'  in  the  Prado  Gallery,  wliich  show  him  s^y'™  ^  'systern  of  word -painting. »  His  next 
to  be  somewhat  mannered  in  execution,  but  none  ""table  compositions  were  "Adelaide  di  Bor- 
the  less  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school  at  its  goftna"  (or  'Ottone  Re  d  Italia,'  as  it  is  some- 
beat,  times  called),  and  another  oratorio,  'Mos*  in 
Robb!,  Giovanni  Battlsta  de\  jo-van'pfi  pfjl'^L,  V'^JS^'ZJ  "*"  P'™V"''  '^^""/  ""5 
bat-tes'ta  da,  Italian  arch^ologis  :  b.  Rome  Fh,^''^!  °L'fjH"i  T^'i^  i?  ^f^'^n' ""** 
23  Feb.  1822  d.  there  20  Sept  W  He  was  ^^  ™,!;U  ,8,1  h.^  ?  Ta?-^"^  "'^- "l  rTS^ 
distinguished  for  his  studies  of  thTTnscriptions  H^V,'TH>7n Vfh.  5^  r^l^.^V,^^^^^^^ 
of  the  early  centuries  of  the  church,  and  made  di  Bagdad'  for  the  San  Cai^lo  theawe  m  Lisbon, 
■™««,.„  .  A„^^  ^,^==  :«  .1,  ..,.^..„™.^,^  H-  ..™n  ^"^  'Ricciafdo  e  Zoraide'  for  the  Sati  Carlo  in 
important  discovenes  m  the  catacombs.  He  was  m,_i„  ,„  «„„„  <„ii  ,,*  „™.™.r,.  u:^  ti .. 
made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  K^P'"'  %°^fZJ^\^  ornament  His  'La 
Sciences  and  corresponding  member  of  the  P""","  ^\  Lago'  seemed  to  show  that 
French  Institute.  He  published:  'Inscriptiones  Scott s  works  were  becoming  popular  even  in 
ChFistianEB   Urbis   Romae  septimo   Saeculo   Anti-  ^^^l     1"   'f"^   °Pf^,  anjl  others  that  followed 
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(1861);  Roma   Sotteranea  Christiana'     ^ucp   as   ■Maometto,'    'ieimira,'    'Semiramide.' 
,^         ■'.*  etc.,  it  was  iilain  that  Rossmi  was  half  a  century 


Maometto,*    'Zelmira,*    'Semiramide,' 


ahead   of  his  day.     His   style   was    changing; 


RoiBuu,  Gioachirao  Antonio,  jo-a-kemo  t,js  gaiety  had  disappeared;  he  was  becoming 
an-tone-o  rSs-Beoe,  Itahan  composer^b.  Pes-;  serious.  He  now  visited  England,  on  the  invi- 
aro  29  Feb.  1792;  d.  Passy,  near  Paris,  tation  of  the  manager  of  the  King's  theatre 
13  Nov.  1868.  He  was  bora  of  poor  parents,  j„  London,  to  write  an  opera  for  that 
and  whea  only  10  was  able  to  support  his  house,  to  be  called  'La  Figlia  dell'  Aria,' 
iBotber  by  singing  solos  in  church.  He  also  took  for  which  be  was  to  receive  about  $1  200  He 
the  part  of  Adolfo  ia  Paer's  .^CamiUo'  at  the  arrived  in  London  in  December  1823,  with  his 
theatre  of  the  Commune— his  only  appearance  „ife,  Isabella  Colbran,  a  singer,  to  whom  he 
•B  a  dramatic  singer.  He  began  his  musical  stud-  had  been  married  about  two  years,  and  while 
tes  with  his  parents,  but  later  he  studied  campo-  there  was  much  lionized.  He  acted  as  accom- 
lition  tiod  counterpoint  under  Tesei  and  Mattei,  panist  at  numefous  soiries,  gave  several  con- 
berth  of  Bologna.  His  first  opera,  'Demetfio  e  certs,  singing  the  solos  on  two  occasions  in  a 
Polibio,^  was  composed  before  his  studies  under  cantata  wbch  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion 
the  latter,  and  even  at  that  stage  of  his  career  he  under  the  title  'Homage  to  Lord  Byron.'  and 
had  mastered  the  art  of  imbuing  his  music  with  in  five  months  had  acquired  nearly  $35^0.  He 
feeling.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  dramatic  then  undertook  the  musical  direction  of  the 
composer  was  at  Vienna  in  1810,  when  his  opera  Theatre  Italien  in  Paris  for  18  months  at  a 
'La  Catnbriale  di  Matrimonio,'  was  performed,  salary  of  about  $4,000  a  year.  He  here  repro- 
Successftil  though  it  was,  it  did  not  contain  duced  some  of  his  operas,  for  example,  'La 
any  definite  evidence  of  power  to  assert  a  new  Donna  del  Lago,'  'Semiramide,'  'Zelmira.'  etc., 
school  or  create  a  radical  change  in  style.  It  and  also  brought  out  a  new  one — 'II  Viaggio 
had  been  preceded  hi  t8o8  by  'II  Pianto  d'Ar-  a  Reims  ossia  I'Albergo  del  Giglio  d'Oro'— 
monia  per  la  Morte  d'Orfeo,'  a  cantata,  which  composed  for  the  coronation  fetes  of  Charles  X. 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Liceo  and  was  performed  The  sinecure  positions  of  "Premier  Compositeur 
in  public  on  8  August  of  that  year.  His  next  du  Roi»  and  "Inspecteur  General  du  Oiant  en 
composition  was  'Didone  abbandonata,'  a  can-  France,"  were  now  given  him,  with  an  annual 
tata,  followed  bv  an  opera  buffa,  'L'Equivoco  income  of  20,000  francs,  or  about  $4,000.  He 
stravagante,'  which  brought  him  fresh  triumphs,  then  revised  the  music  of  'Maoroetto,'  brongbl 
Early  in  1812  he  produced  two  buffa  operas,  out  under  the  title  'La  Siige  de  Corinthe,'  and 
'L'Inganno  felice'  and  'L'occasione  fa  il  Ladro,  also  reproduced  'Mose,'  with  many  improve- 
ossia  il  Gambia  della  valigia,'  each  of  which  ments  and  additions,  some  of  the  interpolated 
contained  several  songs  full  of  force  and  original  airs  being  taken  from  'Armida'  and  'Giro  in 
melody.  He  attempted  one  oratorio,  'Giro  in  Babilonia.'  He  next  resolved  to  try  his  skill  at 
Babilonia,'  which  unhappily  proved  a  failure.  In  lyric  opera,  and  adapted  to  the  'I^  Comte  Ory> 
the  autumn  of  1812  he  wrote  a  musical  two-act  some  of  his  favorite  music  in  the  'II  Viaggio  a 
comedy  'La  Pietra  del  Paragone,'  produced  Reims,'  but  it  is  said  that  the  best  part  o?  T>* 
at  the  Scala  with  immense  success.  In  the  finale  drinking  chorus  was  borrowed  from  Beethoven's 
occurs  the  first  instance  of  his  employment  of  8th  Symphony.    His  next  opera,  commonly  re- 
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garded  as  his  masterpiece,  wa5 'Guillanme  Tctl.>  tion  In  order  to  save  it  from  being  buiished 

wbicb  was  produced  at  the  Academic  on  3  Aug.  from  the   Italian   stage.     The   Italians  wanted 

1829.  nothing   very   romantic   or   sentimental,    but   as 

With  its  completion  the  prolific  career  of  the  long  as  Rossini  filled  his  operas  with  buffoonery 

composer  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  for  though  and  comical  situations,  they  met  with   unquali- 

he  lived   nearly  40  years  longer,  a   few   songs,  £ed  success.    All  this  was  changed  in  'Guillaume 

bis 'Stabat  Mater'  and  the  "Petite  Messe  Solea-  Tell,'    the  music  of  which  manifests  a  min4 

nelle'  are  about  all  he  wrote.    These  40  years  filled  with  deep  emotions  and  a  profound  appre> 

were  spent  at  Bologna  and  at  Passy,  where  he  ciation  of  the  romantic    It  is  as  though  he  had 

died  suddenly    determined   to   disarm    his   critics   try 

Determining   to   revisit    Boli^rna,   where  his  proving    himself    capable    of     rising    to    great 

mother  had  died  in   iSz^  and  where  his  father  heights    when    the    occasion    demanded.      TUs 

was  still  living,  he  resigned  his  post,  but  made  work  has  been  well  described  as  a  great  toner 

an  agreement  with  the  government  to  compose  painting   of    Switzerland,    a    kind    of    pastoral 

operas   tor  the   French   stage   for   the  next  tea  symphony  in  opera  form  to  which  the  table  of 

y^s,  and  to  produce  one  every  two  years,  re-  William  Tell  is  only  an  accessory.     The  basic 

ceiving  15,000  francs  for  each.    Siwuld  this  plan  characteristics  of  his  previous  operas  are  absent 

rot  be  carried  out,  he  was  to  receive  a  pension  of  here,  and   as   though  transformed   by  magical 

6,000  francs.    On  account  of  the  abdication  of  the  power,   he   suddenly  appears   no   longer   as   the 

king  of  France  and   the  revolution  of  1830^  he  buoyant  artist  of  old,  but  as  one  in  whom  had 

returned  in  November  1830  to  Paris.    The  new  been  created  an  innate  love  of  the  true  and  the 

government,  however,  was  not  willing  to  recog.-  beautiful.    The  sensuous  gave  place  to  a  grand 

nize   the  agreement  above  mentioned,  and  for  conception  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  musical 

several  years  he  fought  his  case  in  the  courts,  art. 

it  being  eventually  decided  in  his  favor.    During  Notwithstandin|(  the   immense  popularity  of 

this  time  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Maler.'    In  18^  Rossmi's  compositions,  there  have  been  pointed 

he  again  left  Pans  for  Bologna,  where  his  father  out  certain  peculiar  features  repeated  over  and 

died  in  1839.    He  now  wrote  a  number  of  songs  over   again    which    have    caused    some   of   bis 

and  choruses,  among  which  may  be  cited  <Inno  crhics  to  temper  their  praise.    Nor  were  these 

populare.'  .for  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.     His  peculiarities  entirely  of  Rossini's  own  creation, 

wife  died  m  October  1845,  and  two  years  later  some  of  them  having  b^en  borrowed  from  the 

he  mamed  Olympe  Pelisster,  whom  he  had  met  works  of  Generali,  Velluti,  and  others.    Prom- 

V!-     ,^^-   I°,'«S  he  again  returned  to  Parts,  inent  among  them  is  the  use  of  the  crescendo, 

His   'Petite  Messe  Solennelie'  was  prodnced  on  "which,"    says   one,   "appears   as    regularly   and 

r4  March  1864,^  and  he  afterward  scofed  it  for  a  invariably  in  his  overtures  and  finales  as  hotse- 

^ full  orchestra,  m  wh«:h  form  it  was  given  at  the  radish  with  a  joint  of  roast  beef."    The  constant 

|Tb*«tre  Italien  on  28  Feb.  1869,  three  moiiths  „se  of  triplets  is  another  mannerism  which  baa 

tefter  his_  death.     «Ne«  to  the  Emperor.*  writes  provoked    adverse    criticism,    while    the    undue 

one  of  his  btograidieK,  "he  became  the  first  man  prominence  of  appogiaturas  (leaning  notes) ,  in 

m  this  ci^  of  arts  and  artists.  many  cases   of   longer   duration    than   the   bar- 

BoBsini  s  position  among  the  world  a  greatest  monic   notes   to   which   they   are   attached,   has 

composers  has  been  much  discussed.     His  joyous  also   been   condemned,   as   well    as   his    practice 

disposition  and  Iight-heartedneas  have  been  used  of  dosing  bis  periods  by  modulating  them  from 

as  arguments   against  ctassmg  him   with   such  the  major  tonic  to  the  minor  mood  of  the  lesser 

profound  composers  as  Moiart  and  Beethoven,  third  beJow,  or  of  the  great  third  above  the 

the  latter  of  whom  is  recorded  as  having  char-  major    tonic.    A    more    serioos    charge    made 

acterized  Rossini's  work  as  *degTadii^  the  art  in  against   him   was   that   of   plagiarism,   it   being 

general  wantonness  with  a  negligence  bohlering  s,ated   that  besides    resorting    to   the  national 

on  frivolity."    It  has  been  often  said  that  Ros-  ajrs  of  Italy,  he  availed  himself  to  a  great  extent 

smi  s  melodies  are  conspicuous  for  great  sweet-  of  the   ideas  of   General!,   Cimarosa   and   other 

cess   and  wonderful  sensuous  attraction,  as  for  itajjan  composers,  as  well  as  of  several  German 

instance  in  the  first  finale  of   'Cenerentola.'  or  composers,  such  as   Haydn,   Moiart,   Krommer. 

as  evidenci^  !«;  the  joliy  roguery  of  the  'Barber  ^tc.    Thus,  while  no  competent  critic  has  denied 

of    Seville.'     This    is    unquestionably   true,   and  that  Rossini  possessed  genius  of  an  extraordi- 

these  are  the  fruits  of  his  special  form  of  genius.  „^^    character,    many   are    inclined    to   believe 

They  are  his  natural  endowment,  and  probably  if  that  his  inventive  faculties  were  confined  within 

be  had  at  that  time  tried  ever  so  hard  to  write  Uj,  measured  limits. 

ID  a  different  vein,  he  would  have  failed.    His  i„  gpite  of  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

melodies  were  intended  to  please  the  public,  for  that  his  compositions  form  a  memorable  epoch  in 

whom  he  wrote,  and  they  fulfilled  their  mission  (he  history  of  musical  art    It  was  he.  moreover, 

to  perfection.    That  he  accomplished  much  for  ^ho  substituted  singing  for  die  endless  recita- 

music  cannot  be  gainsaid,   and   especially   for  tives  which  had  been  in  vogue,  and  he  also  gave 

operatic  music  in  Italy.  the  bass  voice  a  leading  part,  msisting,  loo,  that 

Rossini   devoted   his   talents   very  largely  to  a  singer  should  sing  the  notes  of  the  composer 

composing    operas,   and    the    list   of   his^works  without  any  additions  of  his  own.    He  also  made 

contains  the  titles  of  between  50  and  60,  indud-  the  chorus   an   important  fcalure,   and   fortified 

ing  a   few  which   he   recast.     It   should   be   re-  the  orchestra  by  adding  wind  instruments  to  the 

membered    that    with    tew     exceptions    he,    an  strings,  which  alone  had  hitherto  been   used. 

Italian,  wrote   for   Italians,   and   therefore   gave  It   cannot   be   questioned   that   wherever   his 

them  that  for  which  they  craved.     If  he  over-  operas  appeared,  they  became  firmly  established 

Stepped  their  limitations,  they  were  dissatisfied ;  and    in    many    instances    almost    banished    the 

as    for    instance    in    'Olello,'    where    he    was  classic  works  of  Ih^  greatest  masters  who  had 

actually  compelled  to  modify  the  tragic  termina-  preceded  him.    Thus,  in  Italy,  they  nearly  3hi>- 
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planted  the  works  of  I'sesidio,  Mayer  and  others,  with  Stephen  Phillips  (q.v.)i  to  the  mucli  taTked 

including  even  Cimarosa.     In  Germany  the  na-  of   renaissance    of   the   poetic    drama.      Among 

tional   predilection  was   for  graver  music,  but  English  translations  are   'Cyrano'   by  Thomas 

even  there  Rossini  was,  as  one  of  his  bio^raph-  and     Guillenard      (i8g8)      and     Hall      (1898)  ; 

ers  puts  it,  'lord  of  the  ascendant."     While  he  'L'Aiglon'    by    Parker    (tgoo)  ;    'Les    Roman- 

rarely,  if  ever,  reached  the  tragic  grandeurs  of  esquea'    by   Fleming    ('The    Fantasticks    1900) 

Gluck,  or   the  intense  feeling  of  Mozart  and  and  Hendee  ('The  Romancers,'  1899). 


Weber,  his  music  is  never  doloroos  and  heavy,  as  d«-».«,v    ,x,.'t-i,    r-.-™  .       ■«   .t,      «j 

hthtiiK  with  some  of  Ih.  best  cor.t»>.iiioos  of  .,,„?f^\,S!    t  ,   ?t™'!  ,..^1  .. 

Ihe  Gtm.n  Khool.    Forcrfol  and  priS.  rhythm  S''„?',u"=S;'Z'"'«'|:'"^;'  ■    ™k      .     ! 

f.  anothtt  of  hi.  principal  characteri,tin,  ihile  ^l''  f'-""        ^S    'J^.  ?'l"    »<f'>™<    °< 

his  aeon,   m  notabl/fo,  th.ir  .impliiity  of  i^Sfe:"  "S' °' .'','.  T.t '°''~'^°'-S''nS' 

outline   and   prinni,   conception,   althongh   hi,  *=  »•'"=•    ■'  'S°"K^5i  "'i"  P""':  Tho  Old, 

manner  of  dVeorating  the    framework  wa,  at  *!  "'"■  [»''  "«!  *•.'*""  Town.    The  ea.t  or 

times  intensely  floHtl.     Consult  biographies  by  ?'«  *°^  J^?"  '!L«  'mpress  of  an  old  Hanaa 

Beyfe-Stendha!    {1823,  new  ed.   1892) ;  Azvedo  *°^  ™  "l™i=  r"™"  '"  "«  ™st  modern  and 

r.a«->-  p,ta..Yv4„  fra/i^^-  ■7=r,r.i!„;  f,a,ri  beat-built     The  most  noteworthy  points  of  in- 

(,g6j),  Edwards  (,860).  Zmolmi  (187J)  „^,  ,„.  ^      ,^^  ^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^      ^ 

KoMlter.nisT-ter.ThoniuPritehud.Amon-  tcn-hoose.  with  its  .even  towers;  the  church 

f  '?■%  M  i     ■'"  S'v'"'     u  °'  I'    ^  •'    Saint    Mary    (1400)    and    other    parochial 

,«,7;d,  (>jldbj>nnB,N.y     i7M.y.87.      fte  churches;   the   nniveVS.    (1419),   atteided   by 

S'lt™";?  SCS  S.„™  L  J.^?..,;i„f  °'^  about  50^  antdenisi  the  honse  in  which  BlfchS 

J.^'S  °,   c™.     «      f  „J   oi T     ™^  »aa  bitn,  and  the  one  in  which  Grotins  died; 
studiea  in   Kome    1840-6,   ana   on   nis   return        .      ,       t     __i       I.         tt"      d       "         _   j 

opened  a.  studio  in  New  York,  where  he  was  schnol".   >osp.tals     ett      The    fine    promenade! 

efcted  a  National  Academician  in   1849.     He  snrroiinding  the  city  were  formed  on  the  site  of 

painted  historical  arid  r«hgious  subjects,  and  '"^  "''?   fot'hcation^      ^"5^1."   »?  extensive 

was  an  admirable  colorjst.  '"'•^    m    agviculturat    products   and    salt,   and 

Rosakod,  rSs'land,  Canada,  an  incorpo-  "npo^ant  fislw""- 
rated  city  since  1897,  in  the  West  Kootenay  RoUopcHn,  ros-top'chin,  or  Raatopchtii, 
District,  British  Columbia,  on  the  Canadian  Feodor  Vassilievich,  Count,  Russian  general: 
Pacific  and  Spokane  Falls  and  Northern  rail-  b.  Province  of  Orel,  23  March  1763;  d.  Moscow 
ways,  near  the  international  boundary-line.  It  12  Feb.  1826.  He  entered  the  Imperial  Guards  as 
is  the  receiving  and  distributing  centre  for  one  lieutenant,  was  highly  promoted  under  Paul 
of  the  richest  gold-mining  districts  o£  Bntish  I.,  but  afterward  dismissed  in  di^raee.  Under 
Cblumbia.  Silver  and  copper  are  also  found;  Alexander  he  became  governor  of  Moscow,  and 
and  great  smelters  and  reducing  works  have  exerciwd  an  important  influence  over  the  cam- 
been  erected  here  and  at  Trail,  about  10  milea  paign  of  1812,  even  if  the  assertion  of  the  French 
distant.  The  town  IS  well  built  and  has  schools,  [hj^  ^le  burning  of  the  city  was  his  work  should 
rtiurches  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  banks,  fc^  „n„ue.  He  himself  denied  this  charge  in  his 
and  daily  and  weekly  newspapera.  Pop.  'Veriti  sur  I'lncendie  de  Moscow'  (1824).  It 
about  7,000.  jj  certain,  however,  that  he  caused  his  villa  near 

RoStan^  rAs-tan,  E|dmond,  French  poet  Moscow  to  be  burned,  and  took  measures  for 
and  dramatist :  b.  Marseilles  i  April  1869.  He  the  destruction  of  the  magaunes  in  that  city.  In 
obtained  his  education  at  the  Marseilles  Lycee  1814  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  College  Stanislas  of  Paris,  and  in  1891  to  the  Congress  at. Vienna.  He  afterward  trav- 
was  -achnitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  first  elcd,  and  spent  several  years  in  literary  pursuits 
book,  'Les  Musardises'  (1890),  a  collection  of  in  Paris.  His  works  include  a  number  of  his- 
vefse,  attracted  scant  notice:  nor  was  'Pour  la  torieal  memoirs,  comedies,  etc.,  written  in  French 
Grece'  {1897),  a  poem  which  he  recited  for  the  and  Russian,  and  published  in  1853.  Consult 
benefit  of  wounded  Greeks  and  Cretans  in  the  Sctinitiler,  'Roatopchine  et  KoutousoS'  (1863) ; 
Gra;co- Turkish  war,  much  more  successful.  As  Segur,  'Vie  de  Comte  Rostopchine'  (1872). 
a  playwright,  however,  he  at  once  met  favor.  .,  -,  .  .  1 
His  "Lea  Romanesques'  (1894),  and  'Princesse  Rostov,  r3s  t5f,  or  Rostoff,  Russia,  m  the 
Lointaine'  (iSpS),  both  in  verse,  were  applauded  government  of  Ekatermoslav,  picturesquely  sit- 
by  public  and  press.  But  they  were  quite  out-  uated  on  a  prominent  summit  above  the  Don, 
doneby  his  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  {1897),  a  five-  »  niiles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It 
act  drama  in  verse,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  is  the  oldest  town  of  eastern  Russia,  a  centre 
the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  the  modern  of  considerable  traffic,  and  some  domestic  indus- 
stage,  being  presented  in  Paris  50a  times  con-  tries,  and  its  annual  fair  establishes  the  prices  of 
aecutively,  with  Coquelin  in  the  title-role.  It  cotton  goods  preliminary  to  the  great  fair  of 
was  given  also  in  the  United  States  in  English  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  chief  objects  of  trade 
by  Richard  Mansfield  and  in  French  by  Coquelin.  are  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  drugs,  herbs,  saddlery. 
It  employs  the  historic  figure  of  de  Bergerac  linen  manufactures,  and  enameled  sacred  pic- 
Cq.v.),  duelist  and  author.  'L'Aiglon'  (1900),  tures.  It  has  ever  counted  as  an  important  point, 
based  on  the  story  of  the  King  of  Rome,  was  from  the  period  when  first  contended  for  by 
given  in  the  United  Slates  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Slavs  and  Finns.  After  the  Mongolian  invasion 
who  created  the  part  in  Pans,  and,  in  English,  it  declined,  and  was  successively  plundered  by 
by  Maude  Adams.     Rostand  was  elected  to  the  Tartars,  Lithuanians  and  Poles.     Electric  light- 


French   Academy  30  May   1901,   the  youngest    ing,  street  railroads,  and  telephones  are  among 
■Immortal"  ever  admitted.    His  versification  is    its    modern    features.      The    ancient    cathedral 

icred  relics  of  Chris 

rinces.      Pop.    abou 
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finished  and  brilliant,  his  wit  keen  and  polished;     (1216) 
and  added  to  these,  his  work  displays  a  certain      ' 
3ithusiasm    and    spontaneity.    He    contributed. 


ROSTRA  — ROTARY  STSAM  ENGINE 


Roa'tra,  a   n&me   given   the   platform   of 

stage  in  the  forum  in  Rome,  whence  the  orators 
used  to  harangue  the  people,  so  called  from  the 
beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  taken,  in  338  ac, 
from  the  Atitiates,  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
It  was  a  circular  structure  raised  on  arches, 
with  a  stand  on  the  top,  bordered  by  a  parapet, 
the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps. 

RoBwitha,  rds've-ta,  or  Hrotawitha,  hr6ts'- 
ve-ta,  German  poet;  b.  about  933;  d.  about 
1002.  She  was  of  Saxon  birth  and  a  nun  in  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  Gandersheim,  Bruns- 
wick; the  first  German  poet  and  the  first  dram- 
atist since  the  Koman  period.  She  wrote  sacred 
legends,  a  poetical  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
Otto  I.,  and  six  Latin  comedies  for  performance 
before  the  sisterhood.  The  latter  were  imita- 
tions  of  Terrence,  and  without  attempting  a  de- 
velopment of  character  they  displayed  rapidity 
of  action  and  good  theatric  effect.  Her  works 
were  'first  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1501 ; 
translations  were  made  by  BenedJxen  in  i8so-j3. 
The  best  edition  was  published  by  Baraclt  in 
1858.  Consult  Kopkc,  'Hrotsuit  von  Gander- 
sheim'  (1869). 

Rosy  Finch,  one  of  the  large  finches  of 
the  genus  Ltucosticte,  several  species  of  which 
inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  colder  parts  of  northwestern  America, 
coining  southward  in  winter.  Their  plumage  is 
luffused  with  rose-red,  brightest  in  the  males, 
and  in  the  spring  they  have  a  loud  and  pleasant 
song.  The  best  known  species  is  L.  tephrocotis, 
common  in  Colorado  and  Utah  in  winter.  Con- 
sult Coues,  'Birds  of  the  Northwest'    (1874), 

Rot,  a  disease  in  sheep  and  other  gram- 
inivorous animals,  produced  by  the  hydatids 
Fasciola  hepaiica  and  Distoma  Janceolalam,  often 
living  in  great  numbers  in  the  gall-ducts  and 
bladder  of  the  animal.  (See  Sheep.)  Also  the 
popular  name  for  many  fttngoid  diseases  of 
plants.    See  Diseases  of  Pla.vts;  Fungl 

Rota  Rpmana,  ro'ta  r5'ma'ng.  or  Ruota 
Romana,  signifies  an  ecclesiastical  tribune  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  situated  at  the  papal 
court;  from  this  situation  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  tribunal,  since  the  old  papal  courts 
were  decorated  with  mosaics  in  the  shape  of 
wheels  or  rola.  The  Rota  Romana  was  at  one 
time  a  body  of  vast  judicial  power,  having  juris- 
diction not  only  over  all  cases  of  appeal  and  all 
disputes  of  beneficiary  and  patrimonial  nature. 
but  as  well  over  the  more  important  elas3  of 
all  cases  concerning  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
These  last  are  no  longer  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  its  power  being  diminished  of  neces- 
sity by  the  political  position  of  the  papacy  of 
to-day.  But  over  the  first  two  classes  named 
the  court  has  full  jurisdiction,  its  decree  being 
final,  inasmuch  as  the  only  appeal  permitted  is 
one  directly  to  the  Pope. 

The  Rota  Romana  was,  and  slill  is,  a  col- 
legiate body,  although  its  constitution  has  under- 
jfone  radical  changes  in  recent  years.  Originally 
It  was  composed  of  12  prelates,  mostly  Italians, 
but  representing  also  the  other  papal  states  of 
Catholic  Christendom.  The  meetings  which  took 
place  in  the  palace  of  the  Pope  twice  a  week 
were  of  supreme  importance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  law  throngh- 
out  the  world.  The  Iribuna  is  now  divided  into 
two  colleges  or  senates. 


Rotai7  Steam  Engine,  a  type  of  enginea 
in  which  the  pistons  rotate  within  the  cylinder^ 
or  the  cylinder  upon  the  pistons,  thus  giving 
a  continuous  rotary  motion  and  eliminating  the 
loss  of  power  consequent  to  the  necessary 
change  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  piston 
working  horizontally  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
engine  operating  with  a  reciprocat- 


ing acti' 

The  varieties  of  rotary  engines  are  numerous, 
consisting  of  machines  equipped  with  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  pistons  on  single  axes,  or  of 
pistons  working  in  pairs  on  several  axes,  oper- 
ated by  steam  injected  against  them,  or  vrorking 
by  the  reactive  action  of  .steam  emitted  tangen- 
tially.  The  basic  principle  was  suggested  by 
the  inventors  of  the  last  century,  among  whom 
Watt,  Cartwright,  and  Galloway  may  be  in- 
cluded ;  while  among  the  rotable  engines  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  the  Scheuti  (Swedish), 
the  Thompson  (Scotch),  the  Behrens  (Ameri- 
can), and  the  Pillens  and  Hill  (En^clish),  in 
all  of  which  the  pistons  revolve  within  the 
cylinder,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
details  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  em- 
ployed to  utilize  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

In  another  form  perfected  by  Harris,  por- 
tions of  the  engine  are  attached  to  two  hubs  and 
run  in  different  directions.  The  hollow  trun- 
nions of  one  axis  carries  the  two  radial  arms 
which  emit  steam  at  their  ends  tangentially 
against  vanes  carried  on  the  other  axis  with  a 
direct  driving  action.  By  gearing  the  two  mo- 
tions are  utilized  upon  a  single  shaft  The 
latest  development,  and  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cient, is  that  perfected  by  William  M.  Hoffman, 
of  the  type  in  which  the  cylinder  revolve* 
around  the  pistons  upon  an  elliptical  steam- 
chest  supported  by  a  hollow  shaft  through  which 
the  steam  is  admitted  and  exhausted. 

Fig.  r  shows  a  side  view  of  the  engine  io 
which  A  is  the  revolving  cylinder;  B,  steam 
entrance  to  hoHow  shaft;  C,  shaft  and  ellipse 
support;  D,  bearings  of  revolving  cylinder;  E^ 
steam  exhaust  from  hollow  shaft,  and  F,  power 
connection  for  gearing  or  belting. 


Fig.  2  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  cylinder 
A ;  the  ellipse  E,  supported  by  sleeves  upon  the 
hollow  shaft  S ;  and  two  segmental  blade  pistons 
B  and  C,  which  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
cylinder  to  which  they  are  attached  by  the 
cranks  G. 

_  By  construction  the  expansion  chamber  L' 
IS  formed  of  three  sides  — the  inner  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  ellipse. 
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ROTATIOH  — ROT  AXIOM  OF  CROPS 


boA  of  which  are  rigid,  and  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  piston  B,  wliich  is  free  to  move 
into  and  out  of  its  housing  D. 

In   operation,  the   steam   ia   admitted   at  one 
end  of  the  hollow  shaft  S,  and  exhausted  at  the 


Pio-a. 

Other  after  having  been  utilized  by  the  action 
of  an  automatic  cut-off  arrangement  which 
allows  it  to  enter  the  chamber  L,  through  the 
port  F,  where  it  expands  and  pressing  against 
the  piston  B,  moves  it  forward  over  the  ellipse, 
thus  causing  the  cylinder  to  revolve.  As  the 
piston  B  approaches  the  greater  dimension  of 
the  ellipse,  it  is  forced  into  its  housing  D, 
where  it  forms  an  abutment  against  the  escape 
of  steam;  while  the  piston  C,  arrives  opposite 
the  port  F,  exhausts  the  steam,  and  relieved  of 
the  pressure  of  the  greater  dimension  of  the 
ellipse  emerges  from  its  housing  H,  and  forms 
the  free  side  of  a  new  chamber  L,  into  which 
the  steam  is  again  admitted  by  the  automatic 
cut-off  to  expand  and  continue  the  action  already 
described. 

Rotary  engines  are  designed  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  with  the  least  amount 
of  fuel  consumption,  and  a  great  reduction  in 
engine-room  floor  space.  Engines  capable  of 
developing  300  horse-power,  at  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute  have  been  successfully  and  economic- 
ally operated.  VV.  Morey.  Jr..  C.E., 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Rota'tion,  fa)  in  astronomy,  the  turning 
roimd  of  a  planet  on  its  imaginary  axis,  like 
that  of  a  wheel  on  its  axle.  Tlie  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  performed  with  a  uniform  motion  from 
west  to  cast,  and  occupies  the  interval  in  time 
which  would  elapse  between  the  departure  of 
a  star  from  a  certain  point  in  the  sky  and  its 
return  to  the  same  point.  The  only  motions 
which  interfere  with  its  regularity  are  tlic  pre- 
cession of  the  equino.xcs  and  nutation.  The 
time  taken  for  the  rotation  of  the  eartli 


the  length  of  its  day.    So  with  the  other  planets. 

The  sun  also  rotates  as  is  shown  by  the  move- 
ment of  spots  across  its  disk  (see  Son).  The 
earth's  rotation  slightly  increases  the  force  of 
gravity  in  moving  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  reasoning  from  some 
small  anomalies  in  the  moon's  motion,  inferred 
that  10,000,000  years  ago  the  earth  rotated  one 
seventh  faster  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the 
centrifugal  force  then  was  to  that  now  as  64 
to  49:(b)  in  botany,  the  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasm observed  in  the  cells  or  cell-walls  of  cer- 
tain plants.  Little  or  nothing  is  definitely  known 
as  to  the  causes  that  bring  it  about,  but  it  ia 
probably  related  to  the  similar  motion  in  amceba 
and  other  low  orders  of  animal  life ;  (c)  in 
mechanics.    See  Mechanics. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  the  order  in  which 
crops  are  grown  during  a  series  of  years  on  the 
same  land.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  are: 
(i)  All  plants  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil,  but 
in  different  degrees,  hence  a  rotation  lends  to 
maintain  a  balance.  Thus  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experiment  Station,  England,  where  wheat  has 
been  grown  on  the  same  land  for  62  successive 
years  without  manure  or  fertilijers,  the  average 
yield  is  about  13  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  the  average  yield  in  the  United  Statsa, 
while  where  grown  in  a  four-course  rotation  of 
rutabagas,  barley,  beans  or  clover,  wheat,  the 
average  yield  during  a  period  of  5>  years  ia 
nearly  27  bushels  per  acre,  without  manuring  or 
fertilizing,  (a)  All  plants  do  not  take  up  the 
same  ingredients  in  the  same  proportion ;  thus, 
crops  rich  in  carbonaceous  matter  take  up  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  food  from  the  soil,  but 
large  quantities  from  the  air,  the  latter  costing 
nothing.  (3)  Some  crops  give  better  oppor- 
tunity for  cleaning  land,  as  corn,  potatoes. 
Others  cannot  be  tilled  and  favor  the  growth  of 
weeds,  as  wheat,  oals.  (4)  When  several  crops 
are  grown  on  a  farm  the  labor  is  distributed  over 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year  and  it  is  more 
eccmomical.  The  social  evils  consequent  on  tem- 
porary employment  at  high  wages  for  a  short 
period  of  the  year,  and  idleness  the  rest  of  the 
time,  cannot  be  overlooked.  (5)  Plants  vary  in 
their  ability  to  assimilate  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil ;  thus  buckwheat  and  rye  are  able  to  flourish 
where   wheat   and   cabbages   could   hardly   live. 

(6)  The   legumes   enrich   the   soil   in   nitrogen. 

(7)  A  variety  of  crops  is  essential  where  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  are  kept.  (81  tn  a  rota- 
tion the  increase  of  destructive  insects  and  dis- 
eases is  hindered,  owing  to  their  not  having  the 
necessary  crop'  10  prey  upon.  (9)  Some  crops 
permit  the  sowing  of  others  among  them,  thus 
saving  time ;  clover  and  grass  seeds  being  sown 
among  barley  and  wheat,  wheat  sown  among 
corn.  (10)  Some  crops  pcmiit  the  aggregation 
of  the  soil  particles  when  they  become  exces- 
sively reduced  by  tillage,  hence  land  is  laid 
down  to  grass,  alfalfa.  (11)  Certain  crops  aid 
in  accumulating  humus,  as  grass,  hence  such 
should  follow  two  or  three  years  of  exhaustion 
by  tillage.  Admitting  air  to  the  soil  tends  to 
destroy  humus  and  to  reduce  the  water-holding 
capacity.  The  loss  of  humus  has  converted 
garden-spots  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
States,  northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain 
into  wastes,  and  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  now  comparatively 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS 

Rotations  are  described  according  to  the  num-  the  succeeding  root  crop.     (2)  The  fallow  cropi 

her  of  years  required  to  complete  a  circuit,  as  roots,  received  manure  and  intertillage,  and  ^ave 

three-course,  four-course,  etc.     In  the  latter  the  an   opportunity    to   clean    the    land   and   stir   it 

tillable  land  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  each  deeply.      It    furnished    work   for   the   horses   in 

crop  is   grown  on  part  of   the  farm  each   year,  summer  in  cuhivating,  and  a  bulky  crop  of  suc- 

The  folly  of  growing  the  same  crop  on  the  same  cujent  feed   for  stock,  which  with  the  hay   fur- 

lartd  for  several  successive  years  was  noted  by  iiished  considerable  manure.     (3)   A  grain-crop 

the  Romans  and  others,  as  also  the  benefits  de-  follows   well   after   a   root   crop,   and   generally 

rived  from  growing  a  leguminous  crop,  as  alfalfa  little  or  no  plowing  is  needed.     Barley  is  a  good 

or  clover,  previous   to  a  grain  crop,  as  wheat,  crop  to  seed  with,  as  it  occupies  the  land  but  a 

These    observations    remained    unutilized    until  short  time   and   is   not   so  exacting  on   the  soil 

a    comparatively    recent    date.      Rotations    have  moisture  as  oats.     (4)  The  clover  requires  a  firm 

gradually  grown  into  their  present  forms  accord-  seed-bed,  and   if  the   roots   were   consumed   on 

ing   to   circurnstances,   and   have   been   and   are  the  land  and  shallow  tillage  given  in  fitting  the 

modified  as  required  and  as  our  knowledge  iit-  land    for    the   barley   such    was    secured.      I'he 

creases.    Attention  was  first  drawn  to  their  value  barley  permitted  a  good  growth  of  clover  which 

in  1777,  in  a  treatise  by  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  enabled   it  to  withstand  the  winter.     This  crop 

Scotland.  supplied    the    hay.      The    disadvantages    of   this 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  systems  was  the  system   arc  that  it  is  too  short,  the   land  being 

■outfield"   and   •infield,"   in   whidi   part  of   the  liable    to   become   both   clover   and   turnip   sick, 

land  was  used  for  growing  grain  until  its  crop-  and  the  turnips  affected  with  "chib-root,*    Under 

producing  power  was  so  reduced  that  it  became  these  circumstances  clover  and  turnips  could  be 

improfitablc,  when  it  was  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  taken    every    eighth    year,    substituting    beans, 

a  number  of  years.    Increase  of  population  caused  peas  or  cowpeas  for  the  former,  and  potatoes, 

a  modification,  the  land  being  rested  or  "fal-  etc.,  for  the  latter.    Such  close  cropping  renders 

towed"   a  year  at   intervals;  thus,  among  the  the  rotation  expensive,  the  labor  bill  being  high, 

Jews,  this  was  repeated  every  seventh  year.    A  but  the  cost  may  be   reduced  by  leaving  the 

system  of  continuous  single -cropping  has  been  grass  and  clover  seeding  down  for  two  or  three 

pursued  in  the  Western  Slates  with  distinct  loss  years,  thus  making  a  five  or  six  years'  rotation, 

to  the  nation.    Where  land  is  weedy  and  in  dry  or  it  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  7  or  8  course. 

districts,  as  parts  of  California,  the  east  of  Eng-  This  rotation  is  capable  of  adaptations  as.  fol' 

land,    etc,    bare    fallowing    or    the    cultivation  lows:    (i)    Grain  — wheat,    oats,    barley,    rye, 

of  the  soil  without  growing  a  crop  is  still  con-  corn,  buckwheat;   (2)  Oeaning  or  fallow  crop  — 

sidered   good  practice,   sufficient   moisture  being  corn,    potatoes,    sugar    beets,    mangels,    tobacco, 

conserved   to  ensure   a  profitable   crop   the  sue-  cabbages,  turnips,  rutabagas,  rape,  cowpeas,  soj 

ceeding  year.     A  development  from  liiis  system  beans,  sorghum,  etc.;    (3)    Grain  —  barley,  oats, 

consisted    of   tJie   introduction    of   green    crops,  rye,   wheat,  corn;    (4)   Legume  —  clover,   grass 

either  intertillage  crops,  as  corn,  turnips,  pota-  and   clover,   cowpeas,   soy    beans;    (5)    Legume 

toes,  cabbages,  etc,  if  the  land  was  weedy  and  ■ — ^  grass  and   clover,   mown   once   and  pastured, 

needed  cleaning,  or  of  legumes,  as  clover.     The  or  pastured  all  the  year. 

advantages   of  a  crop-fallow  are  that    the  land  In  the   United  States  the  rotations  of  crops 

is  turned  to  profitable  use;  it  is  cleaned  and  the  vary  considerably  in  different  sections.    In  many 

available  nitrogen  present  as  nitrates,  is  not  so  places  the  succession  of  crops  is  dictated  rather 

liable  to  be  tost  by  percolation,  being  taken  up  by   accident  or  convenience  than  by  any  well 

by  the  crops;  that  humus  is  produced  from  the  considered  principles.     Corn  and  wheat  or  oats 

root-residue ;   and   that  if  a   leguminous  crop  is  formed  a  common  two-course  rotation  with  the 

grown  it  enriches  the  soil  in  nitrogen  by  means  early  settlers,  until  the  land  tailed  to  produce  a 

of  the  bacteria  on  its  roots.  crop    of   wheat    when    corn    was    grown    every 

In  1788  Marshall  of  England  stated  that  a  second  year,  the  land  going  to  weeds  in  the  in- 
common  rotation  was:  1st  year,  wheat,  barley,  or  terval.  The  'Eastern  Shore  rotation,'  which  is 
bigg;  2d  year,  oats,  beans  and  pulse;  3d  year,  a  two-course,  consists  of  corn  followed  by  oat* 
bare  fallow.  A  distinct  advance  vras  made  with  with  a  secondary  crop  of  Magothy  Bay  beans, 
the  realization  of  the  value  of  the  Norfolk  four-  The  growth  of  this  leguminous  crop,  while  cur- 
course,  which  was  practised  on  light  land  and  tailing  the  yield  of  oats,  furnishes  considerable 
originally  consisted  of  roots,  barley,  clover,  green  manure  for  plowing  in.  The  first  system 
■wheat.  The  principles  involved  are:  (i)  that  on  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  Virginia  was 
a  deep-rooted  crop  shall  succeed  a  shallow-  a  three-course,  beginning  with  com,  and  suc- 
rooted  one,  barley  being  shallow- rooted  and  ceeded  by  wheat,  in  which  the  grass  and  weeds 
clover  deep-rooted;  (2)  that  crops  of  the  same  were  allowed  to  grow  and  be  grazed  the  third 
natural  order  and  somewhat  like  tendencies,  as  year.  One  well  known  farmer  in  Virginia  grew 
wheat  and  barley,  both  bcini[  straw-crops  and  clover  in  (rtace  of  the  weeds  the  third  year  to 
more  or  less  subject  to  similar  enemies,  shall  furnish  green  manure,  A  later  rotation  was", 
not  succeed  each  other;  (3)  that  a  weedy  crop  (j)  corn  or  oats;  (al  wheat  and  clover  sown; 
shall  he  followed  by  a  cleaning  one,  as  the  roots  (3)  clover  grown  and  plowed  under  in  August 
after  the  wheat ;  and  (4)  that  a  leguminous  and  the  land  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  fourth  year 
crop  shall  have  a  place  in  each  rotation.  The  ad-  An  old  and  successful  rotation  recorded  for 
vantages  of  this  system  were;  (i)  The  wheat  New  England  is  corn,  oats,  and  timothy  anf 
was  grown  after  a  nitrogen-gathering  crop ;  the  clover,  the  latter  remaining  down  for  three 
clover  stubble  was  readily  prepared  for  wheat  years,  thus  two  plowings  are  required  in  five 
in  the  fall,  or  if  stock  feed  was  scarce  it  could  years,  one  for  corn,  and  a  light  plowing  tor 
be  pastured  late  and  spring  wheat  or  oats  grown  oats,  the  grass  and  clover  seed  being  sown 
instead.  The  wheat  was  harvested  in  time  to  per-  among  the  oats,  A  modern  three-course  ro- 
mit  the  land  being  fall-plowed  and  cleaned  for  tation    for    the     Eastern    States    is    potatoes 
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winter  Tye,  clover.  This  is  a  modification  of  Rotherhmi,  r6(h'er-am,  England,  town  in 
a  well-known  Middle  Western  rotation,  pota-  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  ihe  confiu- 
toes,  winter  wheat,  clover.  It  embraces  a  ence  of  the  Rother  and  the  Don,  five  miles 
root  crop,  a  cereal  and  a  leguminous  crop.  It  northeast  of  Sheffield.  The  most  notable  build- 
is  well  suited  lo  light  and  medium  soils  and  is  ings  are  the  market-hall,  post-office,  court-honse, 
economical  in  labor,  but  one  deep  plowing  being  corporation  offices,  council  halt,  and  a  large 
required  in  three  years,  that  for  the  potatoes,  number  of  educational,  literary,  and  benevolent 
the  land  being  prepared  for  the  rye  by  disking,  institutions,  including  a  mechanics'  institute. 
The  potatoes  are  a  cash  crop,  the  rye  furnishes  The  (own  possesses  extensive  metal  works,  pot- 
bedding  and  feed  for  stock,  and  the  clover  fur-  ferics,  glass  works,  and  rope  yards.  It  is  of 
nishes  hay,  and  is  not  left  down  long  enough  Roman  origin  and  was  of  some  importance  in 
to  be  seriously  injured  by  the  clover-root  worm,  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  rotation  is  too  short  for  many  places,  and  »,  ^  i  .  l-i  yi  -n  t?  j  ■  i. 
probably  the  land  would  become  clover-sick.  It  .  Kothermel,  rSth  ir-mJl,  Pcttr  F«(tencl^ 
may  be  converted  imo  a  four-course  by  growing  Atnenean  painter:  b.  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  S 
a  crop  of  corn  after  the  clover,  and  into  a  five-  J"'y  '817 ;  d.  near  Pottstown,  Pa,  IS  Aug.  iSqS- 
course  by  sowing  grass  with  the  clover  and  He  was  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  at  W 
leaving  them  down  for  two  years,  thus  corn,  po-  studied  pamtmg,  and  about  1840  opened  a  studio 
tatoes,  rye.  grass  (timothy,  redtop,  etc.,  clover),  ^s  a  portrait  painter  at  Philadelphia,  and  even- 
mown,  grass  mown  and  grazed.  In  this  way  t«al'y  turned  his  attention  lo  historical  subjects. 
two  fifths  of  the  tilled  land  is  plowed  each  Among  his  earlier  works  are  *Christabel'  and 
year,  that  for  com  and  potatoes;  the  land  for  'Katherme  and  Petruchio.'  He  has  also  painted 
potatoes  may  be  plowed  in  fall  after  the  rye  is  ""any  American  subjects,  among  them  'De  Soto 
sown  in  September,  thus  reducing  the  spring  Discovering  the  Mississippi,*  'Columbus  Before 
work.  If  milch  cows  are  kept,  the  com  fur-  Isabella  the  Catholic,'  the  <Noche  Triste'  from 
nishes  grain  and  stover  or  may  be  cut  for  silage,  Prescotfs  'Conquest  of  Mexico';  'Patrick 
the  rye  may  be  cut  green  for  fodder  or  allowed  Henry  Before  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
to  mature,  and  the  area  in  potatoes  might  be  gesses' ;  and  *The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.'  His 
reduced  and  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  peas  and  bar-  pictures  reveal  a  fine  sense  of  color  and  a  power 
ley,  or  some  other  fodder  or  silage  crop  substi-  oi  dramatic  composition  which  are  not  common; 
tuted,  hut  he  has  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  his 

For  a  dairy  farm  having  half  the  land  in  overtrained  action  is  very  often  less  genuinely 

permanent  pasture,  a  satisfactory  four-course  is  effective  than  sensational. 

(i)  corn  (cut  for  silage);  (2)  oats,  the  land  Rothschild,  rSths'chlld  <Ger.  r6t'shllt). 
being  fall-plowed,  the  crop  furnishing  grain  The  famous  European  financial  house  known  as 
and  bedding;  (3)  wheat  (sown  in  fall,  the  grain  Rothschild  was  founded  by  Mayer  Anselm  Roths- 
being  sold  or  consumed,  the  straw  used  for  child:  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  1743;  d.  19 
beddmg)  ;  (4)  clover  (sown  in  spring  m  the  Sept.  1812.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  and 
wheat).  This  rotation  permits  of  carrying  the  „as  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  found  corn- 
maximum  amount  of  live  stock  and  having  a  mercial  pursuits  more  to  his  liking,  and  engaged 
large  supply  of  manure,  thus  enabling  the  crop-  {„  trading,  afterward  entered  a  banking  house 
producmg  power  of  the  soil  to  be  maintained  in  Hanover.  His  industry,  frugality,  and  sound 
or  increased.  The  live  stock  furnish  constant  business  methods  made  him  in  a  few  years  the 
employment  and  enable  the  farmer  to  make  two  master  of  a  small  capital,  and  he  returned  to 
profits,  that  of  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer.  Frankfort,    where    he   established   the   banking 

A  common  rotation  in  the  Middle  West  is  house  still  in  existence.  The  firm  originally  con- 
corn,  wheat  and  clover.  The  wheat  is  sown  sjstcd  of  his  five  sons,  who  established  branches 
m  the  corn  with  a  one-horse  drill  before  the  of  ,|,e  house  in  different  European  cities:  An- 
iatter  is  mature,  the  clover  being  sown  in  the  se]m.  b.  12  June  1773;  d.  6  Dec.  1855;  resided 
wheat.  Ubor  is  a  serious  problem  and  this  ;„  Frankfort;  Solomon,  b.  9  Sept.  1774;  d.  27 
systern  economizes  it.  but  one  plowmg  being  re-  j^iy  ,855;  lived  in  Vienna;  Nathan,  b.  16  Sept 
''"■y^         >.    ,„^.     1         <*     D..-           (    r-         ,  1777;  d-  1?  July  1836:  located  at  London;  Karl 

Consult    Wheeler.    <A    Rotation    of    Crops,'  (Baron),  b.  24  April   1788;  d.   10  March   1855; 

Bull.  74,  75.  76.  Agr.  Exp.  Su.    Rhode  Island  resided  in  Naples;  and  Jacob    (Baron),  h.  15 

(1900);   Gilbert,    'Memoranda   of  the   Rotham-  ^3^   j^^.   ^    ,g   jjov.   1868;   resided   in   Paris. 

sted  Experiments'  (1901).  The  political  events  of  1813  raised  the  house  of 

.      ,                    Samuel  Fraseh,  Rothschild  to  the  important  position  it  has  since 

Instructor  m  Agronomy.  Cornell  Unwersily.  occupied  in  the  commercial  and  financial  world. 

Rotch,  roch,  Abbott  Laurence,  American  J"  "  y«"-s  the  Rothschilds  raised  by  way  of 

meteorologist :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  6  Jan.  1861.    He  ioM  pr  subsidy  an  amount  exceednig  £100,000^ 

was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  sterlmg  which  was  distributed  by  them  in  nearly 

of  Technology  in   1884,  and   in  the  following  the  following  proportions :  England,  £40,ooo/)00; 

year  established  and  has  since  maintained  at  his  Austria,  fio.ooo.ooo;  Prussia,  £8,000,000;  France, 

own    expense  a   meteorological   observatory   at  £16,000,000;  Naples.  £10.000,000;  Russia.  £5,000,- 

Milton,    Mass.     On    14   Dec.    1906    he   was   ap-  000;  several  Gorman  courts,  £1,000,000;   Brazil. 

pointed   professor   of    meteorology   at    Harvard  £2,000,000;    exclusive    of    various    other    lat^e 

University.     He  was  the  first   meteorologist   in  sums.     The    remarkable   degree   of    success   at- 

the   United   States    lo   measure   the   height   and  tained  by  the  house,  setting  aside  the  favorable 

velocity  of  clouds,  and  to  use  kites  with  a  self-  circumstances  of  which  they  have  taken  advan- 

recording  instrument  for  this  purpose.     He  also  tage,  may  be   largely   attributed   to   their   strict 

made  experiments  m  wireless  telegraphy,    ilehas  adherence    to    two    fundamental    maxims    laid 

written  'Soundmg  of  the  Ocean  of  Air'  (1900).  down  by  the  founder  of  the  bouse.    The  first 
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!  is  their  condocting  all  openitioiB  in  Rotteck,   rot'teki    Karl    WsocmlMu    Xo 

I.    Every   proposition   of  ■magnitude   it  d«k«r  von,  German  historian  and  publicist; 

laid  before  each  member  of  the  firm,  fully  dis-  b.  Freiburg  in  Baden  i8  July  1775;  d.  there  2t 
cussed,  and  then  executed  by  their  united  e£-  Nov.  i&4a  He  vjas  educated  at  the  UniversitJ 
forts.  The  second  principle  is  to  set  definiM  ?*  Freiburg,  adopted  the  profession  of  advocat^ 
Kmits  to  each  operation  and  never  to  aim  at  *»"  '"^^  1°  '■'^  study  of  history,  and  m  I7$8 
exorbitant  profits.  Their  wealth  has  increased  was  appointed  professor  of  that  department  in 
in  an  nn,exatnpled  degree,  and  their  reputation  freiburg  University,  a  chair  exchanged  in  1818 
and  credit  have  been  steadily  fortified  bj  fair  *«■"  ^\^^  "*  ""t""'  and  mlernational  law  In 
dealing,  reasonable  terms,  and  sagadouj  and  '^'^  ^\'^,^'  chosen  by  his  university  as  their 
systematic  operations  which  are  clearly  planned  '|P^"^'""'"ve  m  the  first  chamber  of  the  states 
and  judiciouVy  executed.  The  Rothschilds  are  of  Baden,  and  there  oroved  an  ardent  champion  of 
...,.™.i  „.,  ...  .1  -  j_-_.  „.,  .I.--.  ..™.™«,  political  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
extremely  punctual  in  rtieeting  their  contracts,  «j  .^^^  Freisinnige,^  a  journal  with  strong  dem- 
and before  the  introduction  of  Uie  telegraph  ^^^^^-^  Uanings.  Ind  brought  upon  himsdf  the 
their  couriers  were  frequently  in  advance  of  the  displeasure  of  the  conservative  party,  who  com- 
govprnmenl.  The  advantages  of  their  system  u^j  ^im  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  dis- 
aad  their  strength  were  dearly  shown  when  in  continue  jhe  editing  of  all  public  prints  for 
1848  they  met  conjointly  a  loss  of  several  mil-  fj^g  g^rs.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
lions,  which  would  have  crushed  any  other  to  exclude  him  from  the  second  chamber  of  the 
house,  but  wliich  the  enormous  scope  of  their  gtates,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  ^epresenta- 
resources  enabled  them  to  meet  without  diffi-  xive  in  1830;  but  he  continued  to  hold  this  seat 
culty.  The  members  of  each  succeedmg  genera-  (ill  his  death.  His  chief  work  is  <Allgemeine 
tion  are  admitted  into  the  firm  and  much  inter-  Wellgeschichte'  (1813-27).  Numerous  trans- 
varriage  among  cousins  indicaUs  that  the  family  Igtions  of  the  original  work,  or  an  abridgment 
is  destined  long  to  retain  its  control  of  Euro-  published  by  Rotteck,  entitled  'Auszug  aus  der 
pe«n  finance.  Lionel  Nathan,  b,  22  Nov.  1808;  Weltgeschichte,'  have  appeared  in  most  Euro- 
d.  3  June  1879,  was  the  first  Jew  admitted  to  pean  languages.  It  is  a  critical  narrative  of 
the  ^iglish  Parliament,  and  his  son  Nathanid  prominent  erems  written  from  a  liberal  point  of 
Maycx',b.8Nov.i84o:d.i3Junei905,waacreiited  »iew.  Other  works  are:  'Lehrbuch  des 
a  baron  in  1^-  Since  1815  the  Rothtchiids  have  Vemunftrechts  und  der  Staatswissenschaften' 
raised  for  Great  firitJtta  $i,ooo,cxx>,ood  ;  for  (1829-30)  ;  'Lehrbuch  der  okonomischen  Pcditik* 
Austria,  $250,000,000;  for  Prussia,  $200,000,000;  (1835);  'Kleinere  Schriften'  (1829-30);  and, 
for  France,  $400,000,000;  for  Italy,  $300,000^00;  with  Welcker,  a  'Staatslexikon'  (1834-44). 
for  Rossia,  $I2S,O0Oi0OO ;  for  Brazil,  $70,000,1100;  Rot'tenstone,  a  decomposed  mineral  subJ 
and  in  1895  they  purchased  $15,000,000  of  the  stance,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina  with  about 
United  Slates  bonds  controlled  by  the  Belmont-  one  ninth  of  carbon  and  half  as  much  of  silica. 
Morgan  syndicate.  Consult ;  Reeves,  'The  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  almost  wholly  by 
Rothschilds'  (1887);  *Das  Haus  Rothschild'  decomposition  of  shale,  and  is  chiefly  found  in 
('857);  Von  Scherb,  'Gesdiichte  des  Hauses  Derbyshire,  England,  in  South  Wales,  and  near 
Rothschild'  (1893);  Michaud  et  Villeneuve,  Albany.  N.  Y.  It  is  either  grayish,  blackish, 
'Histoire  de  Saint-Snnonisme  et  de  !a  FatniMe  de  or  reddish-brown  in  color,  is  soft  and  easily 
Rothschild'  (1847).  scraped  to  powder,  and  is  much  used  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  metallic  surfaces,  glass,  etc. 
Rotifera,  a  group  of  small,  usually  micro-  The  term  roitenstone  is  new  used  to  include  the 
scopic  animals  are  familiarly  knovm  as  wheel  tripoli  of  commerce  (first  imported  from  Tripoli, 
animalcules,  because  of  the  presence  at  flie  an-  Africa),  and  also  any  kind  of  silicious  material 
terior  end  of  a  crown  of  cilia  which  in  their  suitable  for  the  same  purposes. 
vibration  luggest  the  rotatkin  of  a  wheel.  The  Rotterdam,  rot'er-dam  (Dutch,  r6t-tcr- 
opposite  (posterior)  end  of  tbe  body  is  pro-  dim'),  Netherlands,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
longed  into  a  stalk  (foot)  which  is  the  organ  of  and  busiest  ports  of  the  country,  36  miles  by  rail 
attachment  in  sessile  forms  or  is  used  in  walking  southwest  of  Amsterdam.  Important  water- 
by  such  as  are  free.  It  is  often  segmented  and  ways  connect  the  town  with  the  sea  and  with 
may  be  terminated  by  one  or  two  pointed  toes,  the  interior.  Thus  vessels  of  deep  draft  may 
while  a  cement  gland  in  the  foot  aids  in  fixation,  approach  quite  near,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage 
The  anatomy  is  simple  and  usually  easily  studied  entering  Rotterdam  (including  that  which  is 
in  the  living  animal,  In  general  it  recalls  that  connected  with  the  inland  traffic),  is  only  sur- 
of  the  embryonic  annelid  with  which  the  rotifers  passed  by  London  among  European  ports.  The 
are  often  genetically  connected  (sec  Tboceh.-  Hoog  Straat,  built  on  the  protecting  dike,  di- 
HiitTHEs).  A  vascular  system  is  wanting  and  vides  the  city  into  Binnenstad  and  Bintenstad. 
the  execretory  system  consists  of  *  flame -cells.*  The  intersecting  canals  cut  the  Bintenstad  into 
The  sexes  are  separate,  but  the  males  are  rare,  islands.  The  canals  or  'havens"  are  Botter- 
d^enerate,  and  needed  only  for  the  production  dam's  streets,  generally  speaking,  and  the  princi- 
of  the  fertilized  winter  eggs.  Summer  eggs  de-  pal  buildings  line  the  main  ^havens."  In  the 
velop  parthenogenetically.  The  rotifers  are  Groote  Markt  is  a  statue  to  Erasmus,  who  was 
abundant  and  widely  distributed,  but  confined  a  native  of  Rotterdam.  Saint  Lawrence  Church, 
almost  entirely  to  fresh  water.  They  were  founded  in  1414,  contains  an  excellent  organ 
among  the  very  first  of  microscopic  organisms  and  some  fine  marble  monuments  to  celebrities. 
to  receive  attention,  and  have  always  been  There  are  churches  of  alt  denominations,  govern- 
favorite  objects  of  study.  A  few  forms  are  ment  offices,  academy  of  fine  arts,  various  mu- 
parasitic  in  habit  and  almost  all  are  capable  seums,  several  hospitals,  and  good  schools.  There 
of  desiccation   and  subs«quent   revival.  are  also  zoological  gardens  and  a  public  park 
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The  modem  public  buildings  form  a  remark-  right  tank  of  the  Seine,:  8?  miles 'Sonthw«M  of 

able   contrast   to  the   quaint   old~tiffle '  wooden  Paris,  ranks  next  to  Lyons  as  a  manufacturing 

gabled  houses.     Rotterdam  carries  on  an  active  city,  and  is  one  of  the  meet  attcactive  provin- 

foreign   and   domestic   trade   with   her  colonies,  cial   towns   of    the    republic.      Rouen    possesses 

Europe     and     America.     The     imports     include  much  interest  in   its  public  buildings,  many  of 

native   produce   from   her   eaetem   and   western  which   are  almost   perfect   specimens   of  Gothic 

colonies,    and   grain,   coal,   oil,   seeds,   etc     The  architecture.     They  include  the  venerable  cathe- 

exports  are  linen,  flax,  dairy  products,  gin,  and  dral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  product  of  centuries  of 

manufactures.    Botterdam  boasta  many  flourish-  construction ;  begun  in  1220  under  Philippe  Au- 

ing    mills    an<?    other    industrial    works.    Pop.  guste,  it  has  seen  many  vicissitudes,  but  lis  im- 

about  338,00^.  posing   fagade   surmounted   by   lofty   towers,   its 

Rotti,  rot'tc,  Rottee,  or  Rotto.  an  island  richly  decorated  walls,  its  exquisite  wood  carv- 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Indian  '^^j  ""e  sculpture,  and  beautiful  rose-wmdows. 
Ocean,  northwest  of  Australia  and  southwest  of  render  Notre  Dame  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Timor  Island.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin;  its  and  artistic  of  Christian  temples  The  abbey  and 
greatest  length  is  36  miles,  and  greatest  width  cnufC"  of  Saint  Ouen  also  in  the  Gothic  style, 
II  miles  It  has  a  bold  rocky  coast-  the  sur-  ™"ose  aerial  tower  terminates  m  a  crown  of 
face  of  the  interior  is  undulating  and  the  soil  is  fleurs-de-lis ;  the  Church  of  Saint  Ma  clou,  a  fine 
very  fertile.  The  lontar,  or  palmyra  palm,  fur-  specimen  of  florid  Gothic;  the  Tour  de  la 
nishes  a  juice  which  is  one  of  the  principal  arti-  "jrosse-Horloge ;  the  Palais  de  Justice,  of  the 
cles  of  food.  Mai«,  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  J^th  century,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and 
tropical  fruits  are  plentiful,  and  cabinet  woods  ^l'^"^^  °t  construction;  the  Hotel  de  Bourg- 
are  exported.  Horses,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  *^^°''^^  dS*  cemury),  with  fine  reliefs;  the 
buffaloes  abound.  Edible  birds'  nests  and  wax  frchiepiscc^l  palace;  the  musfe  or  picture  gal- 
are  also  exported.  The  natives,  supposed  to  'ery,  conlaming  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by 
have  come  originally  from  Java,  aVe  a  fine  look-  French  masters ;  and  the  ancient  Halle s  or  mar- 
ing  race.  Pop.  about  ?o,000.  ket  buildings.  There,  W  _a  large  library  and  sev- 
^^                  ^              '  eral  museums  of  scientific  collections.     In  the 

Rottnwnn,  rot  man,  Carl,  German  painter:  place    de    la    Pucdle   Joan    d'Arc    was   burnt; 

b.    Handschuchsheim    near    Heidelberg    11    Jan.  Ronen  is  the  birthplace  of  Comeille,  Fontenelle, 

I?08;  d.  Munich  6  July   1850.     He  early  estab-  Boieldicu,   and    Flaubert.     It   is    the   see   of   an 

lished  himself  at  Munich,  but  finding  little  con-  archbishop,   and   seat   of   law   courts,   and   pos- 

gcmality     in     the     studies     of     the     academy,  sesses   a    chamber   of   commerce,    an   exchange, 

interested  himself  in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  mint,  and  schools  of  science,. art.  and  the  higher 

country,  which  formed  the  environs  of  the  city,  professions.     The  staple  manufacture  is  cottons, 

and  by  his  independent  studies  he  actually  insti-  i„  every  form,  one  class  of  which  is  so  speoial- 

tuted  a  new  school  of  German  landscape.     His  iied  as  to  be  known  as  rouennerUs.    Besides 

masterly  pictures  attracted  the  attention  of  King  woolen  goods,  machinery,  chemicals,  etc.,  there 

Louis,   who   engaged   him   to   paint   a   series   of  are  numerous  industrial  works  for  weaving,  re- 

Italian    landscapes;   and   his    frescoes,   executed  fining,  and   smelting.     The   location  of  the  city 

between   1829  and   1833  in  the  arcades  of  the  favors  trade.    The  main  articles  are  corn,  flour, 

palace   gardens,   are    remarkable   for   color   aod  wool,    cotton,    coal,    petroleum,    wine     brandy, 

masterly  power   in  line.     Among  his   oil   paint-  colonial     produce,     and     manufactured     goods, 

ings    may    be    mentioned:     'The    Acropolis    of  Rouen   was   built   before   the  conquest   of   Gaul 

Sicyon'  and  his  'View  of  Corfu,'  now  at  Mu-  by  the  Romans.    It  was  captured  and  pillaged  by 

mch  m  the  new  picture  gallery;  'The  Fountain  the  Normans  in  the  gth  century.     Then  it  wa» 

of  Callirrhoe,'    at  Munich;    'Perugia,>    m  the  long  held   by  the    English   until   1449.       Pop. 

National  Gallery  at  Bertm.     While  he  was  a  about   I2D0C(X 

powerful  and  imaginative  painter  in  oil,  his  chief  _       . '      .  _     _,  ■        .  . 
claims  to  recognition  in  modern  art  history  are  ,,  Rough  and  R«.i^,  a  popular  nickname  ap- 
his mastery  of  water  colors  and  his  skill  in  gen-  P''*"^,  *"  f''^'^"^  Zachary  Taylor  during  tfce 
nine  naturalism  Mexican  War. 

Roubaix,  roo-ba,   France,   in   the   depart- 
ment of  Nord,  six  miles  northeast  of  Lille,  is  a  r     ^      s  j      -         .■"•"'  "r    .— v" 

prosperous  manufacturing  town,  containing  many  '^t"^''  feathered  down  to  thetoes.     It  is  knc 

miUs  and  factories,  dye  works,  and  tanneries,  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  both  eo...-- 

Us  public  buildings  are  unimportant.    Its  woolen  "^"'  f"i  '^  typically  whitish,   streaked   with 

and  linen  manufactures  and  its  carpets  are  cele-  rust-red ;  but  the  American  form  best  known  is 

brated.  ^  melanotic  variety  {A.  lagopni  jo«c/i-joAaimw), 

„     ,,_  ,-.,.„  which   frequents  the  maritime  districts  of  the 

RoobiUac,  rop-bfi-yak,  Lous  Francoia,  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  less  often  seen  in  the  in- 
French  sculptor:  b.  Lyons  about  i6qs;  d.  Lon-  ,„ior.  except  northeriy.  The  western  United 
don  II  Jan.  1762.  He  settled  in  England  about  States  and  Pacific  coast  have  a  second  species 
1730,  and  a  monument  designed  by  him  for  the  (^.  ferruginna) ,  called  in  California  squirrel- 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  Westminster  Abbey  brought  |,awk,  which  is  rusty  brown,  marked  with  gray, 
him  into  great  repute.  Among  his  monumental  white,  and  black:  or  sometimes  plain  dark  choc- 
works  are  statues  of  Bishop  Hough  in  Worces-  olate  brown.  These  hawks  are  large  (23  to  24 
ter  Cathedral ;  of  Sir  Peter  Warren;  of  Handel  inches  in  length),  and  of  fierce  and  noble  appear- 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  of  Shakespeare  in  the  ance;  but  they  have  none  of  the  dash  and  spiril 
Bntish  Museum;  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  of  the  falcons,  and  indeed  seem  inferior  to  the 
Lambndge.  buteos   in  this  respect.     Their  quarry,   though 

Rouen,  roo-6fi,  France,  chief  town  of  the  diversified,  is  always  humble;  they  prey  upon 

department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  situated  on  the  various  field-mice  and  other  very  small  quadra 
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peds,  lizardv  and  frogs,  and  even  insects,'  rare^  of  idnnce  playod  with  tHe  cards  belonging  to  tix 

attacking  birds  of  any  Icind,  and  then  only  the  comjilete  packs.     The   ptmterH  or  playera   sbtke 

most  defenseless:     Open  fields,  especially  in  th^  upon    any    of    th*    four    chances:    rougt,    noir, 

vicinity  of  water,  are  their  favorite  resorts.  Tbe^  eouieuTi  aad. itwerse.     Tbe  banker  then  deals  a 

appear  heavy  and  mdispoaed  to  active  exertion;  row.  of  cards   for  nob,  until  the  exposed  pip4 

flying  slowly  and  heavily,   and  often  remaininK  itnnjber  between  30  and  40    (couft-catds   count 

long   motionless    on    their   perch.      They    show  10,  aces  1),  and  a  similar  row  for  rouge.     That 

some  analogy  to  the  owls  in  points  of  structure,  row   wins    which   most  nearly   approaches    tbe  ' 

as    weII   as   in   their   partially   nocturnal   habit9.  oumber  31,  and  players  staking  on  the  winning 

Wilson  observes  that  it  habitually  courses  over  color  ttceive  their  stike  doubled.  Couleur  wins 

the    meadows   long   after   the   sun  has   set,   and  if  the  first  card  turned  up  in  the  deal  is  of  thr 

Audubon  calls  it  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  spe-  winning  color;  in  the  contrary  case  inverse  wins, 

cies.     The  nest  is  ordinarily  built  of  sticks,  etc.,  When  the  number  of  pips  in  both  rows  are  equal 

in  a  high  tree ;   sometimes,   however,   on   tdifts,  it  is  a  refa't,  and  a  fresh  deal  is  made ;  but  if 

The  eggs,  three   or   four   in  number,  measure  both  happen  to  count  exactly  31  it  is  a  r^/ai(  de 

about     2\4     by     iH     inches,     largely     blotched  trente'Ct-uH^  and  the  banker  claims  one  half  of 

with  different  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  mixed  all  stakes.    This  last  condition  places  the  banker 

with  purplish  slate  markings.  at  an  advantage  calculated  to  be  equal  to  about 

Rough  Ridera,  a  name  borne  by  the  iftt  'J^  P^<^  '^^"^  °"  aH  sums  staked. 
Regiment  of  United  States  cavalry  and  also  by         Rougct,  Georges,  zhorzh  roo-zha,  French 

the   3d   United   States   volunteer  cavalry  in   the  painter:  h.  Paris  3  May  1784;  d.  there  9  April 

Spanisb-Americaii    War.    The    original    Sjsugh  1869.    He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 

Riders    were    the   men    who    carried  messages  and  later  under  Cavid,  who  employed  him  to 

through  the  Western  States  before  the  organiza-  finish  many  of  his  pictures.    He  became  in 


tion  of  the  pony  express  in  1859,  and  the  name  sequence  an  imitator  of  that  master.  He  painted 
was  used  by  William  F.  Cody  in  his  "Wild  a  large  number  of  portraits,  those  of  Louis 
West'  show,  which  contained  a  "Congress  of  XVIII,  and  of  Charles  X".  being  noteworthy,  and 
the  Rough  Riders  of  the  World.*  The  army  historical  subjects.  Of  the  latter  are:  'French 
regimenls  were-  thus  named  because  of  the  great  Princes  ^ying  Homage  at  the  Cradle  of  the 
number  of  western  ranidimen  in  their  ranks,  Kiog  of  Rome.'  {i8(a);  'Death  of  St.  Louis' 
and  played  a'  prominent  part  in  the  Spanish-  (1817),  at  Versailles;  'CEdipus  and  Antigone* 
American  War.  The  first  regiment  was  organ-  (1819),  at  Rouen;  'Francis  I.  Pardoning  Rebels 
iied  by  Leonard  Wood,  who  was  pommissioned  of  La  Hochelle'  <i823)  ;  'Marriage  of  Napoleon 
colonel,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  lieuten-  and  Marie  Li>uise'  (1837)  ;  'Napoleon  Receiv- 
ant-colonel.  Before  the  disbanding  of  the  regi-  irtg  lie  Decree  of  the  Senate  Proclaiming  Him 
raent  in  1898  a  Ronfeh  Ridert'  AMOciatioo  was  Emperor*  (1838)  i  'Death  of  Napoleon'  (1846). 
formed,  to  which  atl  ittftnbecs  of  the  r^iaent  Several  of  the  churches  of  Paris  contain  re- 
are  eligible,  the  right  of  membership  to  descend  lifiious  subjects  painted  by  him;  but  tbe  major 
to  the  eldest  sew.  See  Roosevelt,  Thkokhm,  part  of  his  i^grk  may  be  seen  at  the  Versailles 
and  WooOk  LaoKABD.            1  Museum. 

Rough-winged  SwaUow,  a  smalt  blackish  Rougct  do  Lisle,  noo-aha  de  lei,  Clauda 

migratory  swallow  (Sielgidapttryx  serripennu)  Joteph,     French    song-writer:     b.     Lons-le- 

of  the  United  Sutes  generally,  whefe  it  nests  in  Saulnier,  France,  10  May  1760;  d.  Choisy-le-Roi 

summer  in  holes  in  banks,  in  crevices  of  rocks,  W    June    1836.      He    published    'Fifty    French 

etc.,  and  has  the  general  habits  of  tbe  bank  iwal-  Songs,  Words  of  Various  Authors,  Set  to  Mu- 

low   (q,v.J.     The  genus,  of  whioh  severalather  sic   by   Roi«et   de   Lisle'    (1836);   etc.,   but   is 

species  are  knowa  in  Central  and""  South  Amer-  chiefly  remembered  as   the  author   of  both   the 

ica,  is  peculiar  in  having  the  outer  web  of  the  words  and  music  of  'ITie  Marseillaise'   (q.v,). 

first  wing-quill  converted  into  a  series  of  stiff  Rougon-Hacquart,  roo-goii  ma-kar.  Lea,  a 

recurved  hooks,  which  may  be  supposed  useful  series  of  »  novels  by  Emile  Zola,  relating  the 

in  creeping  into  their  holes  and  in  clinging  to  history   of  a   family   under  the   Second   Empire 

vertical   or   overhanging   surfaces      Considering  and   published    (871-93.      The   novels   were   in- 

the  general  likeness  of  the  bird  othtrwise  to  the  tended  to  form  a  scientific  study  of  heredity  as 

bank   swallow,   the   fact  that   this   species   often  „e|i  gs  a  photograph  of  French  social  lite.    The 

makes   its  nest  and  lays  its  pure  white  eggs  m  series  begins   with    <U  Fortune  des   Rougons> 

somecranny  about  abndgeor  huildmgis  note-  (,871),  and  this  was   followed  by   <La   Curee* 

^-"m   ^;    Consult  Coues.  'Birds  of  the  Colorado  (Rush   for  the  Spoil:    1872);   a  study   of  the 

.  Valley     (1878).  financial  world  of  Paris  at  the  time  Haussmann 

Rouge,    roozh,    a    cosmetic    prepared    and  laid    out    the    boulevards;     'La    Conquete    des 

used  to  impart  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks  or  Plassans'    (1874)  '•   'Lc  Ventre  de  Paris'    (The 

.   lips.     It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  Markets   of   Paris ;   or   Fat   and   Thin :    1875)  - 

pencil,    puff-powder,    or    a    hare's    foot.     When  <La    Faute   de    I'Abbe    Mouret'     (1875)  ;    'Son 

■rouge   is   properly   prepared,   it   is   said   that   its  Excellence  Eugene  Rougon'    (1876),  a  story  of 

, application  does  not  injure  the  skin.    Jeweler's  political  life;    'L'Assomoir'    (Drink:    1877),  a 

rouge  is  an  impalpable  preparation  of  oxide  of  story    of    life    among   the    workmen    of    Paris; 

iron,  obtained  by  heating  the  yellow  oxalate  of  <Une    Page   d'Amour'    {1878},   a   physical   and 

iron  till   It  decomposes,  carbonic  acid  escaping,  psychological   study  of  the  various  phases  of  a 

iand  only  a  red  powder  being  left.     It  is  used  woman's  passion;    'Nana'    (1880),  a  study  of 

1  for  pph^ng  ailver.  and  for  this  purpose  should  the    life   of   a    courtesan    and    actress;    <Pot- 

T  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Bouille'  (1883),  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  bour- 

Rouge  et  Nolr,  roozh  !  nwSr,  or  Trente  geoisie;  'Au  Bonheur  de*  Dames'  (The  Ladies' 

«t  Onarante.  tr&fit  a  ka-raAt,  a  modern  game  Paradise:  i883>,  a  study  of  the  nummoth  de- 
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partment  stores;   <La  Jdie  de  Vivre>    (1884);  and  engaged    actirdy  in   prisAn   refccm.      He 

'GenninaP    (Master  and  Man:  18S5},  a  study  had  served  as  United  States  delegate  to  various 

of  life  in  the  mines;  'L'<Euvre>  <i886),  a  study  Enropean  prison  congresses,  was  direaor  and 

of  artist  life;   <La  Terre*    (1888),  a  study  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Prison 

peasant  life  and  the  greed  for  land;  'Le  Reve'  Association,    which    he    reorganized,    and    he 

(t8B8)  ;  <Le  Bete  Humaine*  (1890),  a  study  of  also  organized  the  fiurnham    Industrial   Farm 

railway    life;    'L'Argent*     (l8gi),    a   study    of  at   Canaan,    N.    Y.,     He  was   the  originator  of 

stock  speculation;  'LaEWbacle'  (The  Downfall:  the    'Mill*    system  of   awards,   now    used   in 

1892)    a  Bludy  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  and  many  institutions   both   at    home  and  abroad, 

the    Siege    of    Paris;     *Le    Doeteur    PascaP  and  was  editor  of  <Lend-a-Hand  Record.'    He 

(1892).     In  this  last  story  Pascal  Rougon  coU  w™"  'Achsah'  (tS??);  'Child  Marian  Abroad' 

lects  all   the  data  relating  to  his  family,  and  (™),  'Rosecraft'  (1884);  <Torn  and  Mended' 

sums  up  their  history.  UM5)- 

Rouher,    Eugine,    e-zh5n    roo-ar,    French  _    Round,  a  short,  simple  musical  composi- 

statesman:    b.    Riom  30   Nov.    1814;   d,    Paris  tion,  written  generally  for  three  or  more  voices 

3  Feb.  18S4,    He  studied  law  and  practised  his  on   the  same  clef.     Each  voice  takes   up  the 

profession   in   Biom   until   his   election  to   the  melody  after  the  first  has  sung  the  first  phrase 

Legislative   Assembly  in    1849.     He  became  a  or   so,  the  third   following  the   second,   as   it 

confidant  of   Napoleon  III.   and   was  appointed  followed  the  first,  and  so  on.iintil  after  a  cer- 

minister  of  justice.     In  1863  he  waS  made  min-  tain  numbw  of  repetitions  the   signal   is  gi»en 

ister  of  state,  and  in   1870  became  president  of  to  stop.  .  It  it'evident  that  tb<- melody  imust  be 

the  Senate  and  chief  of  the  Napoleonic  cabinet,  so  constructed' that  each  phraseimust  harmonize 

In  i860  the  famous  treaty  with  England  was  with  the  other,   so  that,  -wtien  all  the  voices 

effected   largely   through   his   instrumentality   in  are   singing,   a  three-   or  fonr^part'  htmnotty  is 

which   the   free   trade   policy   of   Napoleon   was  heard.  V 

inaugurated.     His   activity  in  state  affairs  con-  Roimd  I^obin,  a  written  protest  or  remon- 

tinued    until   the   fall   of   the    empire   when   he  itrance,   signed   in    a   ctrclilar   form   by   severd 

8ed  from  France.    In  1872  he  returned  as  the  persons,  so  that  no  namtf  shall  be  obliged  to 

Corsican   representative    in  the   Assembly,  and  head  the  list.    This  method' dftfringing  griev- 

remained  in  office  untfl  i87S'     He  w.as  to  the  ances  to  the  tiotice  ofsuperiors  Was  first  used 

last  the  leader  of  the  Bonapartists.     ,'  j.  by  French  officers, 'whence' its'derivatibn  from 

Rouleri,  roo-li  (Flem.  RousMlaerey,     Bd-  rond  rubatt,  "rouiid  ribbon."  ^^    ,  ;  ■  ■ 
gitmi,  on  the  Maude!,  17  miles  south  of  Bruges,  Round     Tablt^     The.       See  ,  Akthukiav  , 

carriesan  an  active  industryrinthemaoufactiyfi  iJCCEMDf,  .'        , 

of  textiles,  and  a  trade  in  linen,  chicory,  etc.  Round  Tomtn.     Sec  TowW  - 

Pop.  about  25,00a    •  .  Rooad^bottt  Papen,  The,  the  this  of  a 

Roulette,    roo-Ht.     a     French     game    of  woric  by  Willijfm   Mricepeace  Thackeray.     He 

chance,  in  which  a  small  ivory  ball  is  thr6wi>  became  editor  of  the   'Cornhilt  Magazine'    in 

off  by  a  revolving  disk  into  one  of  3?  or  38  1839    and     'The     Roundabout    Papers'     were 

eompartments  -surrounding' it,<  aiid  'natnbered  sketdies'  for    this  .fsitiidiiM\.h,^£h99-'%ppeAred 

from  T  to  36,  with  one  or  two  icroa.    Fta;«n  simultaneously,  between    1859  and   1863,    with 

iifho  have  staked  upon  the  number  of  the  com-  'Love!  the  Widower'  and  *Tlie  A4»enttires  ot 

partment  ■  into'  which  th«  ball  falls  recrive  36  Philip,'  and  reipresent  the' author's-  best  -quali- 

times  their  stake ;  less  if  they  have  staked  upon  ties  as  an  essayist 

more  than  one  numbeiv     there  are  also  other  r    Roun'dday,     fi)   A  song  of  ani-sort  in 

Chances  on  which  stakes  may  be  placed-  ^hi^,    a   line,    refrain,   or    idea    Is   cOnsfeofly 

konmania,  a  variant  spelling, of  Romania  repeated.     (2)  The  tune  of'such  a  song,     (3) 

(q.V.>,  ■>     .     !■  A   dahce  in  a  circle.     '(4)    Specifically,  a  fixed 

.   Roununille,  roo-ma-ngi-S,  Joseph,  modern  verse-form,  originatmg   in   Ffance,   and  better 

Proveagal  poet:  b.  Saint-Remy,  near  Avignon,  known  as  the  rondeau  (q.v.). 
1818.    He  was  the  first  French  poet  to  conceive         Roundera,  a  game  played  with  a  Wt  vi  a 

the   idea  of  reviving,  as  a  literary  tongue,   the  hall    by    two    parties    or    sides,    on   a    piece   of 

local  dialects  of  southeastern  France.     Accord-  ground  marked   off  into  a  scjuare  oj-  circle   or 

ingly  he  gatliered   round   him  an    enthusiastic  p^lagon,  with  a  batter's  station,  and  three  (or 

band  of  friends,  and  with,  their  assistance  col-  more)   goals  or  bases  at  eqtpl  distances.     On 

lected  materials  for  a  graminar  and  lexicon  and,  the   ball   being   thrown    toward   him   the   batter 

also  founded  a  consistent  system  of  orthography,  tries  to  drive  it  away  as  far  as  he  can  and  run 

It  was  in  his  programme  to  produce,  and  favor  completely  roond  the  .goals,  or  over  atly  one 

the    production    of,    genuine    poetry,    such    as  of  the  four  parts,  before  the  ball  can  be  thrown 

would  speak  to   the  hearts  of  ihc  peasantry  to  back    to    the    batting    station.  '   The    better    is 

whom  this  dialect  was  vernacular.     In   1852  he  declared  out   if  he   fails   to   secure   a   rOn  after 

edited  a  collection  of  Proveni^l  poems  by  sev-  having  had  three  balls,  if  a  fielder^  returns  the 

era!   authors   under   the,  title    'Li    Provencalo.'  ball   so   as  to   strike  him   while   ruhjiing,   or   )f 

It   was   mainly   under   his   inspiration   that   the  the  ball   from  his  bat  is   caught,  in, (he   air  by 

society  of  the   'Fclibres'   was  formed,  an<)  he  one  of  the  fielders.    See  Baseball. 
was  the  second  president  of  its  consistory,   "  Roundfish.      See 'WHITEriSH. 

Round,  William   Harstaall  Pitls,  American  '   Roundnorms,  or  llircad-worm^  worniE  of 

journalist   and   reformer:    b.   Pawtucket,   R.   I.,  the  phylum   Nematkclminihes   iq.v.).  so  called 

26  March  1S45;  d.  Achusnci,  Mass..  ,2  Jan.  1906.  because  of  their  elongated  Jind- cylindri^l  form. 

He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  Ijtecame  a  journalist  They    are    separable    into    three,  ^cl^sis;    M 
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Hematirda,  or  roundwonns,   strictly  speaking;  wonns,    inclixles    a    few    genera    of    parasitic 

(a)  Acmthoctfkala,  the  hook-headed  or  spiny-  worms  of  which  Eekinorynchui  is  chief.    Most 

beaded  worms ;  and  (3)  Chatognatha,  the  arrow-  we  minute,  but  E.  gigat,  affecting  the  pig,  may 

worms,— a  small  class  of  cAscure  pelagic  organ-  he  ja  to  18  inches  long;  few  other  cases  of  their 

isms.    The   most   celefaraled   of  the   nematodes  affecting  mammals  are  known,  the  majority  of 

is   the  CMumon   roundworm    (.Aitant   lumbri-  species  infesting  inferior  animals.    These  worms 

teidesf,    which    mfests    the    human    intestines,  have  at  the  head  a  protrusile  proboscis,  covered 

especially  in  the  case  of  children,  wlio  are  sud  with  rings  of  recurved  hooks,  which  is  buried 

to   'have  worms."     These  parasites   look  like  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  of  the  host,  enab- 

earthworms,  are  S  to  15  inches  long  in  the  grown  ling  the  worm  to  hold  its  place.    The  develop- 

temale,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  yellow-  ment  is  complicated.    The  embryos  escape  from 

uh,  with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  white  hne^  and  the  intestines  of  the  host,  and  die  unless  they 

two  brown  lateral  lines.    The  three-lobed  mouth  are  swallowed  by  some  creature  suitable  for  the 

IS  terminal  at  the  anterior  end.  and  the  anus  developtnent,  such  as  certain  shrimps  for  the 

near  the  pointed  'tail,»  which  vanes  in  form  firfi-parasites.  and  a  beetle  for  E.  gigas  of  *e 

with   the  sexes.     The  or^nUation  is  compli-  pig.     Should  this  "intermediate  host"  be  eaten 

«ted,  and  the  sexes  are  a  ways  separate,  and  by  the  fish   or  the  pjg  the  developing  worm 

the  males  always  the  smaller.    The   eggs  are  fixes  itself  in  the  intestine  and  matures.     See 

produced  at  the  rate  of  several  thousands  a  day.  Eei,-worm;  Filariasis;  Guinea-woim  ;   Paxa- 

After  fertiliiation  they  are  enclosed  in  a  tough  snlsv ;     Tbichinosis.       Consult ;     Parker    and 

^cU,  and  are  voided  by  the  host  with  the  faces.  Haswell,   'Text-book  of  Zoology>    (1897),  and 

How  the  worm  gains  access  to  the  human  in-  authorities  cited  under  Pahasitism. 

testine  IS  not  precisely  knowa    'It  is  possible,*  d™,„„«*.     ,. ^  i,-.'     a^-.-.™    ii-__._  ..i 

£""SctoS.    O.  ,te  oLTSL  ™  "  q.iS  *=  U„iv„.ijy  of  Rjn™.  i„  ,833.     Eami.g 

K  u    .    .    .    <««nt,  inxvenl  rembere  of  ''"5,  ")4i.'  *="*«'  "•'"  "  ?  ""■!"';'5 

Ibtm.     Olhtt  sp«ii!.  inhabit  th.  inteslinei  of  ™  »  'J',  ChocUw  p«>pk    by  whom  b.  w.. 

,b.  pij,,,h.  bo,«,  «..  f,o,,  .«.  Tb,  ta,  5™'lw°yl.S,V.''"°!'^,.'""''fi,  '" 
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It  begins  by  the  worm  entering  from  the  v 


(1873)- 


the  mouth  of  a  frog  and  making  its  way  into  Rotw««  (rowslz)  Pofait,  N.  V.,  vlHage, 
the  lungs,  where  it  resides  long  enough  in  a  Port  of  entry,  i"  Clinton  County ;  on  I-ake 
hermaphroditic  condition  to  produce  eggs.  Champlain,  anii  on  Uie  Delaware  &  H.,  the  Rut- 
These  hatch  and  the  embryos  cut  their  way  'ana.  and  tne  Grand  Trunk  R-R.'s;  on  the 
through  to  the  enteric  canal,  where  they  escape  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
with  the  feeces.  Then  they  develop  into  a  *<'*';  about  i6o  miles  north  by  east  of  Albany 
mature  form  {rhabditis}  in  which  the  sexes  are  and  ai  miles  north  by  east  of  PUttsburg.  A 
separate;  in  this  the  fertilized  eggs  develop  railroad  bridge  about  one  mile  in  length  spans 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  and  when  fully  the  portion  of  the  lake  between  the  State  of 
formed  make  their  way  through  the  walls  of  New  York  and  Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont.  The 
the  uterus  and  proceed  to  devour  the  whole  village  has  steamer  bonneclions  with  the  Lake 
substance  of  the  mother,  leaving  only  the  Champlain  ports,  and  by  way  of  the- lake  and 
cuticle.  Gaining  their  freedom  they  exist  ip  the  Richelieu  River  with  many  places  in  Canada, 
the  mud  until  taken  into  some  frog's  mouth,  Roiwes  Point  receives  a  large  part  of  the  cus- 
and  a  new  cycle  is  begun.  This  is  the  form  of  t<«n  receipts  of  the  Chami^in  district  In 
alternate  generations  called  heterogeny— the  <<»o  the  imports  were  *i5,3og,725  and  the  ex- 
alternation  of  a  hermaphroditic  with  a  dice-  ports  IS.2li,77o.  The  manufactories  are  » 
eioas  form.                                '  ■  '■  lar^e    printing    house,    railroad    repair    shops. 

Closely  related  to  this  arc  various  pet«sitic  lumber  mills,  and  machine  sb<^.     It  has  the 

nematodes,  of  which  one  is  the  thread-worm  Charbonneau    Institute,    a   high    school,  puUic 

(OjTTMtir  vermicularis'),  or  •pin-worm,"  which  ""d   parish   schools,  and  two  public  libraries, 

mfests  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel   of  children  Rouses   Point  was  a  noted  locality  in  the  dis- 

particularly,  and  gives  rise  to  distressing  symp-  covery  days,  and  at  thr  time  of  the  Revolution 

toms,   chief  of  which  is  an  intolerable   itching  and  the  War  of  1812.    Just  on  the  frontier,  on 

Its  length  averages  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  and  an  island,  is  Fort  Montgomery.     Pop.   (i8go) 

occasionally    inflammation    results    from    their  1,856;  (1900)  1,675;  (1910)  1,638. 

presence  hi  large  numbers.  Rousseau,  ro()-s5,  Jean  Baptiste,   French 

The    eel-worau    (Gordtui),    guinea-worms,  poet;   b:   Paris  6  April    1671;    d.    Brussels    17 

vinegar-eels  and  similar  more  or  less  dreadful  March  r74i-    In  1 701  he  was  admitted  into  the 

parasftes  also  belong  here,  the  worst  of  whfch.  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  and 

perhaps,  is  ttie  tridiina.                                         ■  bis  lyric  compositions  procured  him'  high  r^n- 

The  class  AenKthoeephnla,  or  sphiy-headed  ration  among  the  French  literati;  but  his  tnrp 
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for  satire  and  his  quarrelsome  temper  at  length  him  by  Madame  d'Epiny  (.1756),  but  tbc  out 

involved  him  in  disgrace.    He  was  found  guilty  year   quitted    the    Hermitage  and   returned  to 

of  having  written  against  persons  of  considera-  Paris;    and    fixing    himself    at    Montmorency, 

tion,    and    was    exiled    from    France    in    171^  finished  bis   'Contrat  Social,*   his   'Julie,  00  la. 

The   latter  part  of  his  life   was  spent  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,>  and  his  'Emile.' 
Netherlands,     where    he     obtained     a     pension  His   celebrated   work  on   education,    *Efflilev 

from  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  which  he  resigned  ou  de   I'Educalion'    (1763)    was   condemned  tgr 

on  having  forfeited  the  favor  of  that  nobleman,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  account  of  its  re- 

An  edition  of  his   works   was   published  under  ligions    views,    and    he    himself    sentenced    to 

his  own  inspection,  by  Tonson  1723,  and  suice  trnprisonment.     He  wished  to  retire  to  Geneva, 

his    death    they    have    been    often    printed    in  but    was    also    threatened    with     imprisonment 

various  forms.     One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  there,  and  his  book  was  hnrtied  by  the  common 

of  Amar,  with  a  commsntary  and  life  of  the  hangman.     He  therefore  took  refng*  in  Moi- 

anthor  (i8»>).    The  same  editor  has  also  pub-  tiers- T ravers,  a  small  village  of  the   Prussian 

lished.  his    'CEuvres    Poetiques'    with   a  com-  province  of  Neuchatel,  where  he  again   found 

mentary   (1824).  himself   among    Protestants,    the    simplicity   of 

-,     _  ,  ,  . ,.        . -1  whose  worship  was  agreeable  to  him.     Here, 

B^T*^^    ^T*  ^J*«»""E.    ?}^*\     /''^^  too.  he  obtained  a  projector  and  friend  in  the 

n^^„r  S^Vj'.n.nvllTrn^.^Prrl     ,  'tm^  I»"on  of  Marshal  Keith,  governor  of  the  prov- 

June  1712;  d    Ermenonville   near  Pans,  2  }a)y  ■         ^ut  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  pureued 

I7?8.     In   1726  he  was  articled    o  an  engraver,  ^^.^'  ^^   ^,■^^^^^    \^,^   Geneva  clergy   assailed 

whose  seventy  disgusted  him  w.th  his  situation  ^j^  f^^^  ^^-^       ]^      ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^■^  „,^ 

He  therefore  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  Crated    -Letters  from  the  Moimtains>  in  reply 

after  wandermg  for  some  daj^  arnved  at  Con-  ^^  ^^eir  attacks.    This  work,  with  his    'Letter 

fignon,   where  he  was  received   into   the  house  ((,  ^he  Archbishop  of  Paris,>   and  his   'Diction- 

2l^f  ^'p'"'*,  "^.i^'   R"\^;f'  ^"i**   *"   '°T  """  "ai"   Physique   Portatif,'   were  publicly  burned 

^^^^^J.T^-  *^/  ^^'        F'^\      *?'  i"  P"ris  in  176S.    New  troubles  drove  him  from 

recommended    to    the    notice    of    Madame    de  Moiiiera,  and  he  resided  two  months  on  Peter's 

Warens,  who  sent  h,m  to  a  chariUble  mstitu-  ij,,^„j     „  jj,e  Uke  of  Biennc:     His  residence 

Uonm  Turin,  where  he  abjured   Protestantism  i,^„    ^^j„^^    ^j,     'Botanists    sans     Maitre.» 

i"  ^""'^^"^.Ca^ol.cism.    He  left  Turm  to  lead  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^e  long  tolerated  here;    " 

an  unsettled  emstenee.      In   th^  antiimn  of   i?*i  ,    t.  "    .        ...         .     ' 


...1  J       -  ■  _         T     .1.         ^  t  wenner   was   ne   jong   iDieraico   nere;   tne   an- 

,  ™.M1M  ejutence.    lo  the  auB,™  of  1,41  ,^„,„|„    „,    j^,   ^^^    „^   „  •      ,,    ^ 

£.  £^^   i     !   "S    ■,      if^         f'"''  <*!•=•  »<  'MM«  to  Ih.  philoK>phOT,  tal  «■ 

rSS^ZS;         4StL'    I'"'.™''"    '»  kindly  iwrived  by  Horn.,  whom  he  .a<n..paniri 

TZ^   Sf    *■      k    .%      ''         '       ?'  <»  England;  bnt  yidding  to  his  nnlonndrf  .«.. 

el«.»n    that    thongh    to    ,n,p™.,m,nB    wtr.  ^^  „,  (,;,  ,„?,„j    f„  g     |,„j  ^^  ,rf,  ,j, 

u^^Mlii    r^7        "  ""   iT^'Sf'  coun.ry,  and  nlnrned  to  Paris  in  1767.    IniTdS 

i  S     Htl.vrf  a  vtnjtreanon.  hfcmlho  ^,    p„bii,h«l    his    'Musical    Dicfiotiaty.'    and 

capital,  mthont  fijrf  abode  or  n,ea»  of  snp-  ,„„„"^„„  app.»„d  bis  melodrama  of  'Pygnta. 

pott,  omtl  appointed  secretary  to  M.  de  Moo-  „      >     ,„  jj^^  ,778,  be  retired   to   Etmenon- 

taign,  French  .n<»u.ador  at  Venice     After  a  ^j„     -^^  principal  trail,  of  Ronssean's  ebar- 

rendence  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  city  he  ,„,  „„^  ,„  entbu.ia.tic  passion  for  love  and 

qnarrded  with  bis  harsh  and  arancioo,  chief,  f„edoni,    a    spirit    of    paradox,    an    inflexible 

and  retiimed  to  Pans  m  174a,  and  there  earned  obstinacy,  and    a  warm   leal   for  the  good  o< 

bis    hnr<    by    etwmg    music,    employing   bli  „„    combined    with    a   gloomy  bypochondrit 

Icinrc  hoiiis  in  the  study  of  natural  science  j,j,  i„j„„„  „„  g„„  ,„  E„rope,  particularly 

About    tbia    time    be    became    intimate    with  ;„    p„„        „^„,    ;,    contribnted    toward    the 

Diderot,    Ormim,     D  Holbaeh,     and     Madamo  Re,„i„tion,    There  are  sUndard  editions  of  his 

d  Epinay     In  17J0  he  gaiiied  tbc  prise  oHered  ^„^,   ^^  Angins    (tto)    and   Mnsset-Patbay 

by    the    Academy   of    Dijon,    on    the    qoeslion  (,823.6)      Con.nU  also  Ronsseau's  own  'Con- 

wbahcr  die  revival  of  Icannng  has  eontr.biitcd  ,,s,i„„,i .  ,,,  Rothschild,    'Utters   Ineditcs  dc 

to  the  improvement  of  morals,  taking  the  oega-  j    j    R„„,se,„>    (,852)     and  the    'Lives'    m 

live  side  of  the  qoestion,  rtis  said,  at  the  soi-  j,„i^     j       Gitafdta     (1875)     and     i:bn,net 

F  1??  °  ?  ^  ■  >°  '  ""O'lgl"  ™'  (iSso).  and  in  English  by  Moriey  (1873).  . 
bis  'Devm  du  Village,'  a  comic  opera,  of  which  1  \  tj/ 
he  had  himself  composed  the  music.  Tfiia  Roiiaae&ii,  Lovell  Harriaon,  American  sol- 
piece  was  received  with  general  favor,  and  the  dier  and  legislator;  b.  Stanford,  Ky.,  4  Aug. 
author  was  almost  worshipped  by  the  French;  1818;  d-  New  Orleans  7  Jam  1869.  He  was 
but  the  appearance  of  his  celebrated  'l.etter  on  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  engaged  in  practke 
French  Music'  (1753),  in  which  he  pointed  at  Bloomtield,  Ind.,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
out  its  defects,  excited  a  general  storm.  Singers  Indiana  legislature  1844-5.  He  served  in  the 
and  connoisseurs  who  could  not  wield  the  pen  Mexican  War  and  in  1849  opened  a  law  office 
contributed  to  spread  calumnies,  pasquinades,  in  Kentucky,  and  became  famous  as  a  criminal 
and  caricatures  against  the  author,  who  retired  lawyer.  In  tSfio  he  entered  the  Kentucky  seti' 
to  Geneva.  By  his  change  of  religion  he  had  ate,  but  resigned  to  join  the  Union  army.  He 
lost  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  He  now  again  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  was  formally  re-  teers  in  1861,  promoted  major-general  in  186a. 
instated  in  the  privileges  of  a  free  citieen  of  and  fought  at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and 
Oneva.  From  (^neva  Rousseau  went  to  tlie  Chattanooga.  From  1863-5  he  was  in  command 
Hermitage,  a  retreat  near  Paris,  provided  for  of  the  district   of  Tennessee  and  succeasfuUy 
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ROUSSEAU  —  ROWAN 

defended  Fort  Rosecrans  during  the  siege  of  and  never  seemed  to  know  when  his  pictures 

Nashville.     He  took   his  seat  in  Congress   in  were  finished,  but  all  his  landscapes  were  tinged 

1865,  but  in  the  following  year  resigned  it  in  with  the  deepest  poetic  spirit     Yet  he  never 

consequence  of  being  reprimanded  by  that  body  really  won  recognition  during  his  lifetime,  and 

for  a  public  assault  upon  Representative  Grin-  after  an  unsuccessful  auction  sale  of  his  works 

nell  of  Iowa.     He  was,  however,  soon  re-elected  in   J86i  thought  seriously  of  seeking  a  home  in 

and  served  another  year.     In   1867  he   was  ap-  some  foreign  capital.     It  is  said  that  the  sense 

pointed    brigadier- general   in   the    regular   army  of  this  depreciation  wore  away  his  health.     Yet 

and   assigned   officially   to   receive   Alaska   from  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  took   the  medal 
Russia  and  assume  control  of  the  territory.    He 


trial  for  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  and  early   as    1873  his    'Scene   near   Fontainehieag' 

was   afterward   until   his   death   in  command  of  was   sold    for   $2,360.    Consult:    Sensier,    "Sou- 

the   Department  of  the  Gulf  with   headquarters  venirs  de  Theodore  Rousseau'    (1872). 
at  New  Orleans.  Rove-beeUeB,  or  Cocktails,  names  applied 

RonssMu,      Pierre      Etienne      Thfiodore.  »  ''."'}'l  °^,  Beetles,  the  Staphylinidf,  char- 

French  painter:  b.  Paris  15  April  1812;  d.  Bar-  actenzed  by  elytra  only  about  one  fourth  of  the 

biion,  near  Fontainebleau,  22  Dec.    1867.     He  'fnKtJL"^-,!''^^^'*^?'?^-    ,^  5?n™on  spec.es  is 

was  a  pupil  of  Remond  (1826)  and  of  Lethiere,  ^^  "Dev.ls  Coach-horse,"    (Goertus  oU«s)    a 

but  quickly  parted  company  with   all   current  fancifui   name  given  to  it  from  its   diabolical 

theories  of  art,  and  showed  himself  an  original  ^^P^t  when  it  curls  up  the  abdomen  and  opens 

interpreter  of  nature,  while  he  fonghl  the  battle  "s    jaws.      These    beetles    are    carnivorous    in 

o*     the     new     landscape  — «paysage     intime"—  habits,    and    arc    apt    to    bite    if    incautiously 

through  the  13  years  during  which  his  pictures  handled.    The  habit  of  cockmg  the  tail  has  been 

were  excluded  from  the  Salon  by  the  Academ-  allesed   to   have   for   its  object  the   function   of 

ical   Jury,   which   has   since   then  lieen   happily  pushing    the    hinder    wings    under    the    short 

abolished.     He   traveled   through   the   Auvergne  elytra,   which   are   formed   by   the   front   wings 

and    Normandy   and   painted   the   scenery   with  »nd    which    protect    the    hinder    or    functional 

the    main   object   of   breathing   human    feeling  wings.     These   beetles   fly  about  chiefly   m  the 

into   the  colors   and   forms   of   external   nature,  ousk  and  at  night.    The  tarsi  generally  possess 

He  is  the  central  figure  of  the  Barbizon  school  "«  joints. 

and    must  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  Rovuma,    r6-voo'ma,    a    river    of    Africa, 

the   modern  school   of  French   landscape  paint-  which  rises  east  of  and  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and 

ing,  as  opposed  to  the  Romantkism  of  Claude  flows   east    into    the    Indian    Ocean.      It    forms 

Lorraine,   Poussin  and  their  followers.     It  haa  the  boundary  between  German  East  Africa  and 

been  well  said  of  him:  "He  occupied  the  high'  Portuguese  East  Africa.    It  is  about  500  mites 

est    place    because    be    was    the    most    perfect  long.      For    about    80    miles    from    the    mouth, 

master.     The  grand  aspect  of  landscape  and  its  there  are  high  lands  along  the  banks,  and  about 

tenderness  are  equally  familiar  to  him.     He  ren-  160    miles    from   the    ocean    are    a    number    of 

ders     with     the    same    mastery    the     smile    of  beautiful    cascades    and    waterfalls.      The    river 

creation  and  its  terrors ;  the  broad  open  plain  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 
and    Ae   mysterkms    forest;    the    linqiid,    sun-  Rowan,  ro'an,  Andrew  Summers,  Ameri- 

bn^t  sky  or  the  heaping  of  the  clouds  put  to  ^an  army  officer:  b.  Gap  Mills,  Va.,  1859.     He 

flight  by  storms;   the  terrible  aspect  of   land-  „as  graduated  from  West   Point  in   1881  and 

scape    or    those    replete    with    grace.      He    haa  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish -American  war 

understood  all,  rendered  all,  with  equal  genius,  in   1898  was  sent  to  communicate  with  General 

The    greatest   contemporary   painters   have   each  Garcia.     He  made  a  landing  from  an  open  boat 

a   particular   sUmp,   Corot  painting   the   grace;  near   Turquino   Peak,   Cuba,  on   24  April    1898, 

Millet,  the  hidden  voice ;  Jules  Dupre,  the  ma-  and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching 

jestic    strength.     Theodore   Rousseau    has    been  Garcia,  obtained   full  information  of  the  insur- 

by  turns  as  much   a  poet  as  Corot,  as  melan-  gent  army,  and  made  the  return  trip  successfully, 

choly  as  Millet,  as  awful  as  Dupre;   he  is   the  He  was  promoted   ist  lieutenant,   U.   S.   A.,  for 

most   complete,   for  he   embraces   landscape   art  this  service,  and  in  iSgQ-igoz  was  on  duty  in  the 

absolutely.'  Viscayas    Group,    Philippine    Islands.     He    has 

In    1848   he   took   up    his    residence   on   the  since  been  professor  of  military  science  and  tac- 

edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  derived  tics  at   the   Kansas    State   Agricultural   College, 

most   of  his   inspiration   from   the   surrounding  He  has  written  'The  Island  of  Cuba'   (l8g8). 
scenery      How  he  drew  the  motif  of  his  work  Rowan.    Stephen    Qegg,    American    nava! 

from   this  enTMronmen     is  seen  m  the  fine  pic-  ^ffi^r:   b.  near   Dublin.  Ireland,   25   Dee.    1808; 

ture   m  the   Metropolitan   Museum,   New   York,  d_  Washington,  D.  C,  31  March  189a.    He  came 

'Edge    of    the    Woods.'     Among    other    char-  j^  ly,^  u„i,,j   gtates  when  very  young  and  in 

acteristic   works  may  be  rnent.oned.    'View   of  ,826  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy, 

the    Valley   of    Pans    and    the    Banks    of   the  receivinc  oromolion  to  lieutenant  in  i8i7     He 

Seine';     'The    Forest    Height    of    Compiegne>  I^wrctfye*^  sendee  inVM^ 

(18^)  ;   'Avenue  of  Isle-Adam';   'Entrance  to  185S  he  was  appointed  commander.    At  the  out- 

*,;^       .f"*'   ,0*  /""ta'^^bleau'      (1862);     and  break   of   the   Civil   War  he   was   in   charge   o' 

'Marsh    m   the   Landes'    (1854);   the   last   two  the  Pawnee,  and  on  at;  May  he  engaged  in  thp 

being    m    the    Louvre.      His    early    style    was  attack   on   the   Confederate  batteries   at   Acquii^ 

sketchy     with     some     carelessness     of     touch.  Creek,   (he  first  naval  engagement  of  the   War 

although    absolutely    sincere    and    impressional-  He    assisted    in    the   capture    of   Fort    Hatteraj 

istic.     Latterly  he  indulged  in  excessive  detail,  and  was  promoted  captain  and  commodore  for 

V«_   18—11 
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his  services.  He  was  engaged  at  Roanoke  Island  rests  in  the  rowlock  with  the  button  on  the 
and  Albemarle  Sound,  and  later  captured  Fort  inner  side  of  the  thow!  pin.  To  obtain  the 
Mason,  thereby  restoring  National  authority  in  maximum  effect  from  the  power  exerted,  he 
North  Carolina.  He  was  in  command  of  the  should  sit  about  two  inches  from  the  after 
New  Ironsides  at  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  edge  of  the  thwart,  the  body  being  held  square 
Moultrie,  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  and  upright,  the  back  slrsight  and  rigid,  the 
in  1866  was  promoted  rear-admiral.  He  became  feet  pressed  firmly  against  the  opposite  stretcher 
vice-admiral  in  1870,  and  from  1883  until  his  or  foot  board  with  the  heels  close  together  and 
retirement  in  1889  was  chairman  of  the  light-  the  toes  apart,  so  as  to  keep  the  knees  separate. 
house  board.  The  handle  of  the  oar  should  be  held  firmly  by 

Rowbotham.  ro'bot-am,  John  Frederick.  *»»*•  hands  which  should  be  about  three  inches 
English  Anglican  clergyman,  poet,  and  historian: 
b.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  18  April  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  traveled  extensively  on  the 
continent,  and  took  orders  in  the  Chnrch  of 
En^and  in  i8gi.  He  was  vicar  of  Rattey  in 
18^  rector  of  Huntley  in  1895,  British  chap- 
lain of  Budapest  and  Hungary  in  1896,  and 
vicar  of  Abbolsley  1897-1900.  He  has  published: 
'The  History  of  Music'  (3  vols.,  1887)  ;  'Po- 
etical Works*  {1889-90);  'The  History  of  the 
Troubadours  and  the  Courts  of  Love'    (1895); 

•The   God   Horus,   a   Novel   of  Ancient  Egypt*  _     _ 

(1898);  'The  Hainan  Epic'    (iQCo) ;  etc, 

Rowe,  ro,  George  F«wcett,  English- Atner-  "    '  ^-^  ^"  -_,"  -^  r>c~-'~'  ~ 

ican  actor:  b.  Exeter  about  1829;  d.  New  York  —  .jV"-^""*     "~ 

29   Aug.    1889.      He   made   his   first   appearance  '      ^  ^ 

on  the  stage  in  Australia  in  1854;  toured  through        ■  ^ 

India,   China,  and   Peni.  and  appeared  in   New  Fio.  i.— Poi'ltion  begiiminBof  wrolie. 

■  York  In  1866  under  Mrs.  John  Wood's  man- 
agement at  the  Olympic.  His  most  famous  part  apart,  with  the  outside  one  close  to  the  end  of 
was  Wilkins  Micawber  in  Halliday's  dramatiza-  the  handle,  the  fingers  being  above  and  the 
tion  of  'David  Copperfield.'  He  also  played  thumb  underneath.  The  grasp  should  be  a  flex- 
Silas  Wegg  in  'Our  Mutual  Friend,'  and  many  iblc  hold  with  the  fingers  and  not  a  clutch  with 
Other  comic  and  farcical  parts,  some  in  pieces  the  whole  hand.  The  forearms  should  be  kept 
of  his  own  composition,  such  as  'Brass' ;  'The  below  the  level  of  the  handle,  with  the  elbows 
Geneva  Cross';  'Found  Drowned';  and  'The  down,  close  to  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
Sleigh  Bells.'  His  last  appearance  was  at  the  wrists  should  be  relaxed  and  dropped,  so  that 
Colosseum  Theatre,  London,  as  Rufus  Potts  in  the  oars  will  lie  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
'Forward  to  the  Front,'  27  April  1S89.  water. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  English  dramatic  poet;  0.  The  stroke  is  characterized  by  three  distinct 
Little  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  1674;  d.  6  Dec  phases  —  the  beginning,  the  pnlluig  through,  and 
1718.  He  studied  at  Westminster,  entered  a  finishing,  and  the  'recovery^  which  includes 
student  at  the  Middle   Temple ;  but  turned  his 


chief  attention  to  literature.  At  24  he  pr'>- 
duced  his  tragedy  of  the  'Ambitious  Step- 
mother';  'Tamerlane'  followed  in  1702.  His 
next  dramatic  performance  was  the  'Fair  Peni- 
tent,' remodeled  from  the  'Fatal  Dowry'  of 
Massinger.  In  1704  he  wrote  'The Biter,'  acom- 
edy,  which  being  a  failm-e,  he  thereafter  kept 
to  his  own  line,  and  from  that  time  to  171S  pro- 
duced his  'Ulysses,'  'Royal  Convert,'  'Jane 
Shore,'  and  'Lady  Jane  Grey.'  On  the  ao- 
cession  of  George  I.  in  1715  he  was  made  poet- 
laureate.  He  wrote  a  few  tender  and  pauietic 
ballads,  translated  Lucan's  'Pharsalia,'  and 
edited  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  (1709).  The 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  plays  contains  much  tra- 
ditional  matter  judiciously  presented. 

Rowing,    MechanicB    of.      Rowing    is    the  "^^"^^     ~ 

method  of  propelling  a  boat  by  the  use  of  oars.  --  "   ~ 

It  consists   of  two  parts  —  the  stroke,  and   the  fig,  i.—  PmidcHi  luJf-way  through  itroke. 

feather,  which  are  executed  by  a  series  of  very 

complicated  motions  designed  to  apply  a  max-  the  "feather,"  In  taking  the  stroke,  the  body  is 
imum  of  available  motive  energy  in  pushing  the  inclined  forward,  the  backbone  being  kept 
boat  through  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  straight  and  rigid,  the  chest  thrown  forward  and 
insur"  the  least  amount  of  deviation  from  a  held  up  as  high  as  possible,  while  the  stomach 
Straight  course.  is   kept   well   out   and   down   between   the   legs. 

In  preparing  to  row,  the  oarsman  sits  on  The  arms  should  reach  out  perfectly  straight 
the  thwin,  facing  the  stem  and  exactly  oppo-  from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  the  action 
site  the  handle  of  his  oar,   the  loom  of  which     of  the  shoulder  joints  and  the  hips  should  be 
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perfectly  free  and  easy.  In  reaching  forward, 
the  oar  handle  is  grasped  firmly  by  the  fingers, 
and  the  hands  are  shot  out  quickly  straight  iroca 
the  body,  and  as  soon  as  the  oar  has  passed  over 
the  knees,  the  wrists  are  raised  so  as  to  bring 
the  blade  at  right  ajigles  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  preparatory  to  dipping  it,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stroke  when  the  arms  reach  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  forward  movement  di- 
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rectly  over  the  stretcher.  At  this  instant,  the 
hani&  are  raised  and  the  blade  is  dropped  fijmly 
into  the  water  and  buried  until  it  is  covered 
up  to  the  shoulder.  The  stroke  is  pulled 
through  by  bracing  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
loins,  and  shoulders,  and  by  swinging  the  body 
trackward,  with  the  feet  pressing  hard  against 
the  stretcher,  and  the  arms  held  perfectly  rigid. 
The  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  transferred  from 
fbe  seat  to  the  stretcher  and  the  handle  of  the 
oar,  and  when  the  body,  in  swinging  backward, 
has  reached  a  perpendicular  position,  the  oar 
handle  is  pulled  back  home  to  the  chest  until  the 


ward  at  the  vristo  until  die  knuckles  touch 

the  breast,  so  as  to  produce  the  "feather,"  in 
which  the  fiat  of  the  blade  is  made  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  water;  then  the  arms  are 
shot  forward  again  close  along  the  legs,  ac- 
companied by  the  forward  swing  of  the  body, 
in  the  'recovery.*  A  quick  recovery  is  efFected 
by  keeping  the  back  straight  and  rigid,  the 
knees  not  dropped  too  low,  and  by  bracing  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  especially  those  of 
the  stomach. 

The  operations  of  rowing  from  a  fixed,  or 
from  a  sliding  seat,  are  very  much  the  same. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  stroke  is  taken  by  ex- 
tending the  arms  to  their  full  length,  and 
swinging  the  body  forward,  simultaneously,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  foot  straps  on  the 
stretcher,  the  knees  being  kept  slightly  apart  and 
the. back  atrai^t.  When  the  oar  is  dipped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the  knees  are 
straightened  out  gradually,  and  the  body  thrown 
backward,  simultaneously,  so  that  at  the  finish 
of  the  stroke,  tlic  legs  are  straight  and  the 
body  and  shoulders  thrown  well  hack.  The  re- 
covery is  effected  by  bringing  the  body  to  the 
upright  position  by  the  action  of  the  hips,  and 
then  the  motions  described  above  are  repeated 
in  taking  another  stroke. 
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knnckles  almost  touch  the  bottom  of  the  breast 
bone,  by  the  action  of  the  shoulders  and  a  grad- 
ual bending  of  the  elbow  joints,  while  the  tore- 
arms  are  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

At  the  finish  of  the  stroke^  the  whole  strength 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders  is  exerted,  but  care 
is  taken  not  to  use  the  biceps,  which  it  exerted, 
would  tend  to  raise  the  arms  and  consequently 
bury  the  blade.  At  this  point,  the  body  is  not 
allowed  to  "wait,'  but  is  continued  to  swing 
back  until  it  IS  overtaken  by  the  hands.  When 
the  hands  reach  the  breast  bone,  they  are 
dropped  quickly  about  two  inches  so  as  to  lift 
the  blade  out  of  the  water,  then  turned  back- 


The  motion  of  the  body  should  be  as  con- 
stant and  steady  as  that  of  a  pendulum,  while 
the  action  of  the  hands  and  the  wrists,  produc- 
ing the  dipping  and  the  feathering,  should  be 
entirely  free  from  jerks.  When  the  boat  con- 
tains a  number  of  oarsmen,  each  one  keeps  his 
eyes  on  the  back  of  the  oarsman  opposite  to 
him,  and  times  his  swing  from  it,  or  in  other 
words  'keeps  eyes  in  the  boat."  In  governing 
his  blade  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
blade  should  be  kept  square  or  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  in  properly  con- 
structed boats  the  thow]  is  slightly  inclined  aft, 
so  that  the  blade  is  given  a  slight  inclination 
forward,  and  presses  against  the  water  at  an 
angle  a  little  off  the  perpendicular.  This  ob- 
viates any  tendency  to  row  deep.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  thowl  is  inclined  too  much,  the 
blade  will  have  a  tendency  to  fly  out  of  the 

A  boat  is  'held"  or  has  its  headway  stopped, 
by  laying  the  blade  flat  and  then  sinking  its 
forward  edge  slightly  into  the  water.  The 
blade  is  thus  buried  at  an  acute  angle  and 
checks  the  way  of  the  boat  gradually  until  it 
has  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  of  the 
blade  being- reversed  square,  to  'back  water.* 
If  the  boat  is  under  much  headway,  any  at- 
tempt lo  back  water  before  it  has  been  held, 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  as  the 
resistance  would  prove  greater  than  the  stren|;th 
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ot  the  oaiji-jn  and  nuke  bim  catch  a  "crab"  was  sent  at  15  to  Pads,  and  there  studied  art 
and  tiuow  him  flat  on  h^  back,  if  it  did  not  and  gained  a  taste  for  pleasures  of  the  town, 
cause  a  fracture  of  the  oar.  The  i7,oao  left  him  by  a  French  aunt  he  gam- 
in sculling,  a  scull  or  oar  is  held  in  each  bled  away,  yet  he  hated  debt,  and  maintained 
hand,  instead  o£  one  oar  handle  being  held  in  his  uprightness  of  character.  He  traveled  over 
both  hands,  as  in  rowing.  The  grip  on  the  scult  England  and  Wales,  and  enjoyed  life  to  the  full 
is  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  in  his  tavern  and  the  company  of  friends  like 
grip  on  the  oar  handle  in  rowing,  but  with  the  Morland,  Giiray,  and  Bunbury.  Rowlandson 
exception  that,  the  thumb  should  cap  the  butt  possessed  rare  dexterity  of  touch  and  fertility  of 
of  the  Gcull  handle  with  the  top  joint  and  not  imagination ;  and,  though  not  seldom  vulgar,  he 
clasp  around  it.  The  action  of  the  body,  legs,  was  never  feeble.  He  was  a  relentless  hater  of 
arms,  wrists  and  hands,  are  also  the  same  as  Napoleon,  belittling  his  greatness  by  countless 
in  rowing,  but,  in  sculling  some  advantage  may  travesties.  Some  of  his  best  known  works  are 
be  gained  by  allowing  the  body  to  swing  far-  his  'Imitations  of  Modern  Drawings'  (1784-8), 
ther  back  at  the  finish  of  each  stroke.  Both  and  his  illustrations  to  'Sj^tax's  Three  Tours,' 
hands  should  work  together,  and  both  blades  the  'Dance  of  Death,'  Sterne's  'Sentimental 
should  enter  and  leave  the  water  at  the  same  Journey,'  'Peter  Pindar,'  the  'Bath  Guide,' 
time.    It  is  obvious  that  if  one  hand  lags  behind  'Munchausen,'   etc. 

the  other  in  any  one  of  these  movements  the  re-  Rowmu,  ro's6n,  Susanna  Haawell,  Ameri- 

suiting  uneven   strokes   would   deflect  the   boat  ^^„    actress   and   author:   b.    Portsmouth,   Eng- 

from  a  straight  course.          W.   Morey,  Jr.,  land,   1762;  d.   Boston  2  March   1824.     Her  firet 

Contultittg  Engineer.  work,   the   novel,    'Victoria,'    appeared  in   Eng- 

Rowland,  ro'land,  Hetiry  AuKUStus,  Amer-  land  in   1786,   and   in   1792  she  made  her   sUge 

ican  scientist:  b.  Honesdale,  Pa.,  27  Nov.  1848;  debut  at  Edinburgh.     In   1793-6  she  acted   in 

d.    Baltimore,    Md.,    16   April    1901.      He    was  the    United    States,    closing   at    Boston    with    a 

graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In-  comedy   by   herself,    'Americans    in    England' 

stitute  in  l8;o,  and  taught  for  a  year  in  Woos-  From  1797  until  her  retirement  in  1822  she  con- 

ter  College,   Ohio,  hut  in   1872  returned  to  the  ducted  with  much  success  a  seminary  for  young 

Institute,  where  he  was  instructor  in  physics,  be-  ladies,  first  at   Boston,  and  from   1800  at  Med- 

coming  assistant  professor  in  1874.    He  studied  f^d.     Her  most  popular  work  was   'Charlotte 

for  a  time  in  Germany,  and  in  1876  accepted  the  Temple,  or  a  Tale  of  Truth'   (1790),  which  had 

chair  of  physics   at  Johns   Hopkins   University,  '"  'ts  time  wide  sale,  but  is  called  by  Wendell 

which  he  occupied  until  his  death.     He  was  a  a  "comically  extravagant  example*  of  a  literary 

member  of  the  Electrical   Commission  in   Paris  manner  then  much  in  favor.     Furthef  she  wrote. 

in  1881,  and  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad-  among     several      volumes:      'The     Inquisitor' 

emy  of  Science  in  that  year.     He  was  the  in-  C1788);    'The    Volunteere'    <I7<W);    'Miscel- 

ventor  of  a  greatly  improved  process  of  ruling  laneous  Poems'    (1804).     There  is  a  memoir  by 

large  diffraction   gratings    directly  on  concave  Nason  {1870). 

mirrors,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  di-  Rowton,  row'ton,  Hontagu  WiUiam 
viding  engine  (q.v.),  with  which  he  succeeded  Lowry-Corry,  ist  Baron  of,  English  lawyer 
in  making  photographs  far  superior  to  any  which  and  philanthropist:  b.  8  Oct.  1838:  d.  London 
had  then  been  made.  He  made  numerous  val-  g  Nov.  1903.  He  was  educated  at  Trhiity  Col- 
uable  investigations  and  experiments,  particu-  lege,  Cambrit^e,  became  a  barrister  in  1 863, 
larly  in  electricity,  among  them  an  extremely  and  entered  upon  a  successful  career  as  a  law- 
accurate  determination  of  5\e  ohm.  a  work  which  yer.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
he  afterward  extended  under  the  government  field  in  j866-8  and  in  1874-80,  and  was  secre- 
He  was  author  of  more  than  100  scientific  pa-  tary  of  the  special  embassy  sent  to  the  Berlin 
pers  and  monographs,  among  which  are:  'Mag-  congress  in  1878.  He  was  created  a  baron  in 
netic  Permeability'  (1873)  ;  'Magnetic  Effect  of  18S0,  He  established  the  Rowton  lodging  houses 
Electric  Connection'  {1876);  'Researdi  on  the  in  London  some  three  years  before  tne  Mills 
Absolute  Unit  of  Electrical  Resistance'  (1878)  ;  Hotels  were  instituted  in  New  York.  They  were 
'On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat'  (1880)  :  built  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  decent  and 
'Phott^raphs  of  the  Normal  Solar  Spectrum'  comfortable  lodgings  for  workingmen  and  fur- 
(seven  plates,  1886)  ;  etc.  nishing  them  also  with  well-cooked  and  sub- 
RowlandaoD,  ro'land-sdn,  Huy  White,  stantial  food  at  very  moderate  rates,  yet  at  the 
American  captive  among  the  Indians.  She  was  same  time  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  en- 
carried  away  by  the  Indians  on  the  occasion  of  terprise  on  a  paying  basis.  He  was  chairman 
an  attack  on  Lancaster,  Mass.,  10  Feb.  1675,  dur-  of  the  Rowton  Houses  and  of  the  Guinness 
ing  King  Philip's  war.    For  a  time  she  was  kept  Trust  until  his  death. 

in  an  Indian  village  near  the  site  of  Petersham,  Rowton  Heatfa,  England,  a  place  near 
Worcester  County,  and  later  was  taken  by  her  Chester,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  24 
captors  across  the  Connecticut,  and  after  about  Sept.  1645,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  forces 
three  months  was  redeemed.  Her  'True  His-  defeated  the  Royalists.  After  the  crushing  dis- 
tory'  of  her  captivity  and  restoration  was  aster  of  Naseby,  King  Charles  I.  fled  to  Wales, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  New  England,  and  in  and  next  formed  the  desperate  project  of  march- 
London,  in  1682.  A  fifth  edition  was  prepared  ing  north  to  Montrose.  Chfster  was  then  being 
by  Joseph  Wiiiard  (1828).  The  work,  though  besieged  tqr  Sir  William  Brereton,  but  the  king 
not  always  clear  as  to  detail,  is  interesting,  and  succeeded  in  finding  an  entrance,  and  charged 
throws  a  graphic  sidelight  on  Indian  existence  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
With  Its  cruelty  and  squalor.  Parliamentarians  had  just  been  reinforced  bj- 
Rowlandson,  Thomas,  English  artist:  b.  Poyiitz's  Yorkshire  horse  when  Sir  Marmaduke 
London  July  1756;  d,  there  23  April  1827.    He  attacked  them.     He  was  utterty  defeated,  with 
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ROXBUKY  —  ROYAL  GEORGE 

■  loss  of  300  killcfl  and  i/xx>  prisoners,  and  the  crease  in  the  Lqval  Additional  Benefit  Associa- 

disaster,  added  to  PhitiphaugtC  stripped  tlie  tm-  tion,  formed  in  1889,  practically  within  the  Rojal 

tofpy  king  of  his  last  hope.  Arcanum,  and  incorporated  in  i8go  under  the 

Roxbury,  rSks-bflr-T,  Mass..  now  a  part  of  ^tate  laws  of  New  Jersey, 

the  city  of  feoston,  annexed  in   1867.     It  has  a  The  officers  of  the  supreme  council  or  gov- 

diversified  surface,  a  remarkable  alternation  of  «"""»  ""^y  o*  the  society  consist  of  supreme 

hills  and  hollows,  which  furnish  opportunities  '^Sen'-  supreme  vice-regent,  supreme  orator,  sit- 

for   picturesque    building   sites,   and   which   has  t'"K    P»"    supreme    regent,    supreme    secretary, 

made  a  great  portion  of  Roxbury  a  residential  supreme    treasurer,    supreme   auditor,    supreme 

section.    There  are  a  number  of  manufactories,  chaplain,  .supreme  warden,  supreme  switry,  and 

among  whidi  are  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ma-  ^^^^  adviser.    The  grand  councils  and  fiubordi- 

chine  shops,  cordage  factories,  carpet  factories,  nate  councils  have  a  similar  roster  of  officers.   _ 

and    organ   works.      A   free   Latin    school   was  .    The   remarkable   growth   of    membership   in 

established  in  Roxbury  in  1645.    The  place  was  J^e  Royal  Arcanum  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 

for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  John  "^^  "«'"»'  "^""^  = 

Eliot   (q.v.),  the  'Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  and  Mmbtnhlp 

his  remains  are  in  the  *ministers'  tomb*  in  the    iggg im.s^j  as  i.jsi 

old  burial  ground.    It  is  also  the  birthplace  of    igrn 34g.'644  a?  3^004 

Joseph  Warren  (q.v.)  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The    "'"s 'i«,7*6  aS  a,o4S 

township  of  West  Roxbury,  which  contained  the  For   the  same  period  the  total  number  of 
villages  of  West  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain,  deaths  in  the  order  and  the  total  amount  of  ben- 
was  set  off  from  Roxbury  in  1832.     When  Rox-  efits  paid  were  as  follows: 
bury  was  annexed  to  Boston  it  had  a  population  Number  of             AmouDti 
of  about  40,000.  Dt«thi                     p»i<J 

Royal  Acadenv  Of  Art»,  The.  See  Acad-  IS«:::::;::::::;:::::::::  ltf,l       *?Sjfr:6?l 

■UY  or  AnTS,  The  Royau  mu a7.4»o  7S,i9o,]s» 

Royal  Academy  of  Muaic,  London,  Eng-     Em"»ener  fund  ji  Oct.  190a V'VJ-'il 

land,  iTinstitution"^  established  in   1823,  mainTy    K-"«"=^  <™'i  =«  ^f-  '9=3 *-^s.78« 

through  the  exertions   of  Lord   Burghersh    (at-  ^"^   emblem   of   the   association   W   a   royal 

terwaid   Earl   of  Westmoreland),   and   incorpo-  crown  within  a  cu-cle,- on  the  circumference  of 

rated  by  royal  charter  in  1830L    The  purpose  for  which    are   10   small   Maltese   crosses    with   the 

which  it  was  founded  was  to  afford  a  first-class  motto,  'Virtue,  Mercy,  and  Chanty* 

musical   education  in  the  various  branches  of  Royal  Arch  Uaaona.    See  Masokic  Frater- 

music,  and  to  properly  equip  those   who  make  NITY. 

music  a  profession.  It  receives  a  grant  from  the  Royal  College  of  Hustc,  London,  Eng- 
govemment,  and  from  this  and  other  sources  is  land,  an  institution  established  in  1^3  in  South 
able  to  award  to  successful  competitors  a  large  Kensington  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince 
number  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  Instruction  of  Wales,  afterward  Edward  VII.  It  was  en- 
is  given  in  musical  composition,  singing,  and  in-  dowed  at  its  commencement  by  gifts  to  the 
strumental  playing.  Concerts  are  given  at  inter-  amount  of  $630,000.  Pupiis  of  either  sex  are  ad- 
vals  by  the  pupils.  Connected  with  the  R.A.M.  mitted  either  as  fee-paying  students  or  as  schol- 
are  associates,  fellows,  and  licentiates,  besides  ars  or  exhibitioners.  There  are  52  open  free 
lionoTary  members.  Among  its  principals  have  acholarahips  and  11  close  free  scholarships,  he- 
been  Sir  George  Macfarren  and  Sir  A.  C  Mac-  sides  the  council  exhibitions,  the  Savage  Club 
kenzie.  exhibition,  the  exhibitions  of  the  associated 
Royal  at>d  Prote«t«it  Order  of  Saint  John.  ^'^°^  '•"«  ^I^},  Academy  of  Music  iq.v.) 
See  Oisms,  Royal.  ^<>  *«  Roy*'  College  of  Music,  etc.  Prizes 
„  ,  ,  -M.  t  /  r  *""*  tnedals  are  also  awarded  to  the  students  in 
Royal  Arcannm,  The,  the  name  of  one  of  accordance  with  the  results  of  examinations, 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  fraternal  and  The  associateship  may  be  obtained  by  outsiders 
beneficial  societies  in  the  United  States.  It  was  ^s  well  as  pupils  on  passing  a  qualifying  ex- 
first  organized  33  June  1877  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  agination,  and  entitles  the  holders  to  use  the 
Dr.  Darms  Wilson  and  John  Andrew  Cum-  injtiaU  A.R.C.M.  The  professorial  staff  in- 
mings.  The  original  council  in  Boston  had  but  eludes  several  eminent  names 
nine  members.  Other  councils  were  soon  estab-  i>„„i  ri-™™-  -<  u._i-  /^_J  t  c 
lished  in  the  same  city,  and  the  order  spread  n=^  f  R  "*  Hawaii,  Order  of.  See 
rapidly  throughout  the  New  England  Slates.    It  '^"EP'^'  r^''\     ^     . 

has  smce  grown  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  there  are  Koyal  Fanuly,  The,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
councils  in  every  State  and  in  almost  every  city  fe"rring  to  Great  Britain,  embraces  all  the  Brit- 
and  town  in  the  Union.  The  business  Of  the  '="  descendants  of  the  royal  house;  m  its  nar- 
order  is  conducted  in  Boston,  where  the  society  "'™*''  ^^"^^  '*  includes  only  the  queen-consort 
owns  a  substantial  building,  in  which  the  su-  ^'"'  queen -dowager,  with  all  the  lineal  descend- 
preme  council  meets.  The  society  is  governed  ='"'s  "*  '!?*  sovereign.  The  husband  of  a  queen- 
through  councils  which  are  dominated  by  the  jegnant  is  not  as  such  a  member  of  the  royal 
supreme  council  or  governing  body.  The  mem-  'amily.  ITie  members  of  the  royal  family  have 
bership  qualifications  are  good  health  and  char-  pi-ecedence  before  all  peers  and  officers  of  stale ; 
acter;  and  the  age  limit  is  embraced  in  the  ages  ^"^  3"  heir-presumptive  has  no  rank  or  prece- 
betwcen  21  and  55-  Benefit  certificate!  are  issued  °F^^.  ^1  ^"f"-  =1^'=  position  may  be  altered  by 
for  $ijoo  and  $3,C00.  payable  at  the  death  of  a  '"«  '''""  °'  ="  heir-apparent. 

Should  a  member  desire  to  increase  Royal  Fcm.     See  Osmunda, 

e  over  the  limit  fixed  by  the  society  Rcqral   George,  English   man-of-war,  sunk 

o  by  making  application  for  the  in-  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  England,  29  Aug.  irte- 
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KOYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY— SOYALL 

While  undergoing  repairs  at  the  keel  the  vessel  ings  in  London  as  early  as  1645,  hut  the  year 

suddenly  careened  and  tilled  with  water,  going  1660  is  generally  given  as  the  year  of  its  founda- 

down  with  all  on  tx>ard.     The  ship,  the  prind-  tioQ.      Charles    11.    took   much    interest   in   the 

pal  vessel  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  was  commanded  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  in  1682  granted  a 

by  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  and  carried  about  I.ioo  charter  to  the  ^President,  Council,  and  Fellows 

persons,  including  nearly  300  women  and  chil-  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  Improving 

dren.     The  disaster   was   commemorated   in   an  Natural  Knowledge.'    Lord  Brouncker  was  first 

elegy    by    Cowper,     'The    Loss    of    the    Royal  p^esident    of   this    incorporated    Royal    Society. 

George,'     The  first  attempt  to  raise  the  vessel  Meetings   are   held   weekly   from   November   to 

was   made  in   iSi?;   but   it  was   not  until   1839  June  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing 

that  portions  of  the  ship  and  its  caigo  were  scientific   papers ;    and   the  more   imfiortant  of 

brougnt  to  the  surface,  when  the  sunken  mass  these  are  published  in  the  annual  'Philosophical 

was  exploded  by  means  of  great  quantities  of  Transactions,'    first    issued   in    1665,    and   bow 

gunpowder.  forming  a  most  valuable  series.    Accounts  of  the 

Royal    GeograpWcal    Society.      See    Geo-  ordinary  meetings,  with  abstrads  of  papers,  etc., 

caAPHicAL  Sociii^ Royal.  *PP«^  ^}?°  "> '°=  periodica!  'Proceedings.*,  be- 

_,_,,,„  .  gun  m  iBoa    Scientific  research  has  at  all  times 

R<^  InBbfiition  of  Great  Bntam.  an  in-  been  both  initiated  and  encouraged  by  the  Royal 

stitution  founded  m  1799  by  Count  Rumford,  Sir  Society,  and  many  of  the  most  important  scien- 

^oseph   Banks,   and   other   men   of  science,  and  ijfic  achievements  and  discoveries  have  been  due 

incorporated^  ra_   iSoo.     It  was  reconstituted   on  to  its  enlightened  methods.    It  deservedly  enjoys 

a  wider  basis  in   1810,  and  has   for  objects  the  ^n   influential   and   semi-official   position   as   the 

promotion  of  saentific  and  literary  research,  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  British  government,  and 

teaching  of  the  principles  of  experimental  sci-  not  only  administers  the  $20,000  annuaUy  voted 

ence,  the  exhibition  of  the  applications  of  these  by  parliament   for  scientific  purposes,  but  has 

principles  to  the  arts,  and  the  affording  of  op-  g^vcn  suggestions  and  advice  which  have  home 

portumties     for     study.       Many    distinguished  valuable  fruit,  from  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook 

chemists  and  physicists  have  conducted  their  re-  jn  the  Endeavour  in  1768  down  to  the  Challenger 

Marches  in  the   laboratories.     The  library  con-  ejcpedition,  more  than  a  century  later.    The  so- 

tains  some  60,000  volumes.  ciety  has  an  independent  income. 

Royal  Lion,  Order  of.     See  Obmks,  Royal.  Rojrai  UtUverMty  of  Ireland,  an  examining 

Royal   Louis    Order,   The.     See   Okdebs,  institution  with  its  seat  at  Earlsfort   Terrace, 

jjqyai.  Dublin.    It  was  founded  in  1880  in  pursuance  01 

„        ,  _,  ^  _  •  L  ii.    i  _  *he  provisions  of  the  University  Education  (Ire- 

Royal  Obaerratory.  Greenwich,  the  famous  ,     /j  ^      ,5  j^    ^      l'       ^  ^^  q\.^ 

Engl^    observatory    founded    by    Charles    II  University,   a   similar   institution   estabii^ed   in 

m   167s.     The  first  observation  was  made    19  connection   with    the    Queen's   Colleges    (q.v.). 

SepL   1675.     The  director  of  the  observatory  IS  ^^    r       [   University   corporation   consists   of 

s^led  the  astronomer  royal,  arid  is   under  the  ,  chancellor,  a  senate,  and  graduates,  the  gov- 

official  control  of  the  admiralty,  but  receives  prnment   being   vested   in   the   chancellor    and 

hu  appointment  directly  from  the  prime  mims-  senators,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  36  in  number, 

ter,  and  holds  ^ce  by  warrant  under  the  royal  J^  ^^  „  (^  ^^f^^  a„  ^^^^  degrees  and 

Mgn  manuaL    The  largest  instrument  "  a  28-  distinctions  as  are  conferred  by  any  university 

lOch    refractor,    with    a    spectroscope    attached  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  in  theology;  these 

which  has  been  recently  mounted.    Photographs  ^^y  be  bestowed  on  all  male  and  female  students 

of  the  sun  arc  taken  on  every  aval  able  day,  and  ^^^  ^ave  matriculated   in  the   university  and 

alter  being  measured  are  carefully  stored  lor  ogsg^d  the  prescribed  e        '      ' 

reference.     Magnetic  and  meteorological  obser-  f„  ,-,„  ^nU>R>  ^r  ,n,~t„ 


M,  made  continuously,  form  an  imporUiit  giruetion  in  the  university  being  obligatory  c, 

branch  of  the  works.  The  chronometers  used  ^^y  candidate  for  a  degree  other  than  a  degree 
in  the  English  navy  are  purchased,  and  generally  ;„  medicine  or  surgery,  the  university  in  this  re- 
exammed  at  the  observaloiy.  Hourly  and  daily  ^^^  resembling  that  of  London.  An  act  of  1881 
timft-signals  are  sent  out  from  the  observatory  provided  for  the  payment  of  $roo,ooo  a  year  out 
through  the  post-office  telegraphs  givmg  Green-  ^f  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  Church  for 
Wich  time  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  the  purposes  of  the  university.  The  university 
Royal  Order  of  'WctorU.  See  Oiide«s,  has  a  considerable  staff  of  examiners,  but  no 
^YAiT  professors.  A  certain  number  of  exhibitions  and 
„,_,  r-  n.  /«  \  scholarships  are  conferred  on  those  who  pass  ex- 
Royal  Orders.     See  Oaims    (Royal)    and  aginations  with  high  distinction. 


DacoRATiONs  or  Honor.  i  ,    , 

which  ™  ""1or.ttd  m  17S3  h.v.ng  bj^  d,-       j      jj  '  ^,;._^  of  Mrflord,  w» 

vcloped  from  ih,  Phdosoph«al  Soc.n,  of  Ed.o-  ^^  „p„„„„i„  f„  „„,  ,„„  i„  ,h,  ^^^ 

l>un!h^comm™«d  in   ,739.     Amoog  .U  oily  „„^,„j  ,„  „  ,  i,',  ^  „^^,%t  u,, 

mmb«.wtreHTO^R..dEdmondBjrkc,HM-  ,„^;,i„   „oncil.     H=   s.rvri    in   th.   Froi=h 
too,    Dueild    Snj..rt,   jnd   Jjn..s    Witt     jnd  j  ■     ^  .ppoimrf  brig.dUr-gm. 

aoions   ;t.    praidmu    h.,t   h.01    S.r    Water         ,    ^    j        gjj         j"^     ^  ,    »j       ^ 

Scoll.  Sir  Djvid  Brewster jh=  D»l«  of  Aisjil.  ,,,„■  ^„^     ^,  ,|,^  ^,,,,^|,  „,»|,^  Atotricn 

Lord  Moncntn,  .nd  Sic  Wiltam  Thomioi..  R^,„i„tion  he  rem.ined  ioy.1  to  the  crown,  aid 

Royil  Society,  London,  an  organization  in  1775  left  the  country.    His  estates  weie  con- 

which  owes  its  origin  to  a  club  of  learned  men  =— —^    — J    •-. '•' — '    --    - 

wlio  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  weekly  meet- 
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ROYCE  — RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 


as  he  beqaeatfa«d  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Worces- 
ter County  to  found  a  Jaw  professorship  at  Har- 
vard, and  made  various  other  natriotic  bequests. 
The  town  of  Royalston,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors,  was  named  in  his 
iionor,  and  the  chair  of  law  was  established  in 
his  name  at  Harvard  in  1815. 

Royce,  rois,  Josiah,  American  philosopher 
and  educator:  b.  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County, 
Cal.,  20  Nov.  1855.  Graduated  (1875)  from 
the  University  of  California,  he  studied  also  at 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen  (1&76')  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (1877^),  and  Jn  1878-82 
was  instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
California.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was  instructor 
in  philosophy  at  Harvard,  in  1885  was  appointed 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1892  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
which  he  still  retains^^  His  views  are  very    '  " 


Neo-Hegelian  movement,  and  his  position  may 
be  studied  in  the  historjco-critical  work,  'The 
Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy'  (1892).  His  clear, 
distinguished  style  as  writer  and  lecturer  has 
served  to  enhance  his  reputation  in  the  United 
States,  amon^  whose  leaders  in  philosophic  in- 
auiry  he  is  highly  ranked.  Besides  'California 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  1856'  C1886),  and  'The  Feud  of  Oakfield 
Creek'  (1887),  a  work  of  fiction,  he  has  writ- 
ten: 'A  Primer  of  Logical  Analysis'  (1881); 
'The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy'  (1885); 
'The  Conception  of  God*  (1897);  'Studies  of 
Good  and  Evil'  (1898)  ;  'The  Conception  of 
Immortality'  (igoo;  IngersoU  lecture  on  im- 
mortality, 1899) ;  'The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual' (1900-1;  Gifford  lectures,  1899-1900); 
'Outlines  of  Psychology'   (1903). 

RoycToftcTS,  roi'krof-terz.  The,  the  iiaine 
applied  to  a  colony  of  artisans  and  artists  living 
at  Eaat  Aurora,  Eric  County,  N.  Y.  The  foun- 
der of  the  Roycioft  colony  was  Elbert  Hub- 
bard (q.T.),  who  in  1893  established  here  a 
printing  establishment  and  a  monthly  periodical 
called  'The  Philistine.'  Hubbard,  imbued  with 
a  socialistic  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  William 
Morris  (q.v.)  of  England,  gradually  gathered 
about  htm  numerous  kindred  spirits,  and  since 
I  goo  the  R<^crofters  have  been  producing  hand- 
made books,  furniture,  and  wrought-iron  work, 
and  have  established  schools  of  musjc,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  There  are  numemus  workshops, 
a  librarr,  church  and  other  buildings  at  East 
Aurora,  occupied  by  the  Roycrofters,  who  have 
increased  in  number  until  the  colony  numbers 
several  hundred. 


Mame,  ai  June  1763;  d.  Cbateauvieux  4  Sept 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Chau- 
Tnont  and  Saint  Omer,  and  later  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  Paris.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  pre- Revolutionary  movement,  and  was  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  commune  of 
Paris.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins  he 
retired  to  his  native  province,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  their  suspicions.  In  1797  the 
department  of  Mame  sent  him  to  Paris  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  there  he  endeavored  to  serve  the  republic. 
But  his  sympathies  were  not  with  the  Napoleonic 


regime.  His  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII. 
began  at  this  period,  which  was  also  marked  by 
his  temporary  retirement  from  political  life.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  France,  and  later  became 
known  as  the  head  of  the  "doctrinaire*  school. 
At  the  Bourbon  restoration  in  1814  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state,  and  chief  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1828  became  president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  1842  he  retired  from 
public  life.  He  left  few  published  works,  but 
these  reveal  him  as  at  all  times  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  enlightenment.  In  the  support  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  he  sought  the  overthrow 
of  an  empire  which  seemed  to  him  to  have 
usurped  greater  privileges  than  those  of  the 
monarchy  it  supplanted.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  Barante  (1878),  Spufler  (1895),  and 
Vingtain  (1858).  For  an  outline  of  his  phi- 
losophy, consult  Jouffroy's  translation  of  Reid. 

Roze,  roz,  Marie,  French  opera  singer:  b. 
Paris  2  March  1850.  She  was  a  favorite  opera 
singer  of  Paris  for  man^  years.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  m  1872.  There  she  was 
received  with  favor  also,  and  sang  in  Italian 
Opera  during  the  next  four  years.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Mapleson,  her  manager,  in  1897,  and 
sang  for  two  years  in  America,  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  London  operatic  stage. 

Rnatan,  roo-a-tan',  or  RoUao,  ro-a-tan', 
an  island  of  Central  America,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  is  30  miles  long  by  jo  miles  wide.  Its 
coast  has  dangerous  reefs,  except  at  the  south, 
where  there  are  a  few  good  roadsteads,  and  at 
the  east,  where  there  is  one,  called  Port  Royal, 
which  is  ample  and  deep,  though  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  cocoa-palm, 
figs,  and  vines  grow  spontaneously,  while  all 
vegetable  growth  is  abundant.  Ruatan  has  three 
dependencies,  Bonaca,  Utila,  and  Barbareta, 
comprising  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands.  TbeSe 
islands  were  ceded  to  Honduras  in  1856  by  Great 
Britain.     Pop.  from  3,000  to  4,00a 

RubaiyatL  roo'bai-yat,  a  Persian  word,  tlie 
plural  of  rubai,  signifying  quatrain  or  epigram. 
Various  forms  of  the  rubai  were  borrowed  from 
the  Arabic,  and  one  specific  form  was  invented 
by  Abul  Khair  of  Mahna.  It  is  this  style  of 
rubai,  affording  the  most  concise  expression  to 
views  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  was  de- 
veloped by  Omar  Khayyam  (q.v.),  a  selection 
of  whose  quatrains,  translated  into  English  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald  (q.v.),  became  so  widely 
known  as  popularly  to  be  called  'The  Rubajyat.* 

Rubber.     See    In  pi  a   Rubbes. 

Rubber  Manufactures,  American.  The 
rubber  industry  in  the  United  Stales  began  with 
the  discovery  of  the  process  of  vulcanization  in 
1840.  It  had  been  used  by  the  South  American 
natives  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was 
not  until  1770,  however,  that  rubber  was  utilized 
in  any  civilised  country;  then  a  few  pieces  of  it 
were  sent  to  England  to  be  used  by  artists  for 
erasing  pencil-marks.  The  first  rubber  imported 
into  this  country,  in  1800,  came  in  the  form  of 
bottles,  and  was  looked  upon  simply  as  an  inter- 
esting curiosity.  During  the  next  20  years  sea- 
captains  coming  from  South  American  countries 
were  constantly  bringing  with  them  specimens 
of  "gum  elastic,'  as  it  was  then  more  generally 
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tailed,  simply  as  the  strange  product  of  a  distant  at  Salem,  Mass.,  to  which  port  the  greater  part 

land.     In  1813  a  patent  was  granted  Jacob  Hum-  of    the     rubber    then    imported     was    brought. 

mei,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  gum-elastic  varnish,  of  amounted   in    1851    only   to   334^00  pounds,   in 

which   there   seems   to   be    no   further  mention,  1853  to  1,961,000  pounds,  and  m  1854  to  2/155,000 

Some  10  years  later,  in  1823,  a  Boston  sea-cap-  pounds. 

tain,  coming  from  South  American  ports,  brought  The  Civil   War  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 

with  him  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes  which  excited  the  rubber  industry,  notably  to  the  clothing  branch ; 

greatest   interest     In   1825   500  pairs   of   rubber  blankets   were  needed   for  the  soldiers,   and  the 

shoes,  made  by  the  natives  along  the  Amazon,  government  gave  out  large  contracts.     The  boot 

were    brought    into    Boston ;    they    were    thick,  and    shoe    industry   increased   rapidly    with   the 

clumsy,  and  unshapely,  but  they  sold  readily,  at  other  branches  of  rubber  manufacture,  so  thai, 

$3  to  $5  per  pair;  for,  with  all  their  heavmess  from  an  output  in  i860  of  the  value  of  $795/x)0, 

and  awkwardness,  it  was  found  that  they  were  a  the    yearly    output    in    1870    had    increased    to 

secure  protection  against  dampness.     During  the  $8,000,000.     The      manufacture     of     mechanical 

next  15   years  probably  over    1,000,000  pairs  of  goods  took  a  rapid  start  shortly  after  the  War. 

these  shoes  were  brought  into  this  country  and  This  was  owing  to  a  considerable  extent  io  the 

sold  at  these  very  considerable  figures.  great  increase  of  railroad  building  at  that  time. 

In  1831   it  was  discovered  that  by  dissolving  The  railroads  called  for  large  quantities  of  pack- 

the    crude   rubber   in   spirits    of   turpentine   and  ing,  and  for  hose  to  be  used  In  conveying  steam 

adding  a  quantity  of  lampblack  there  could  be  and  gas.     The  impetus   given  to  manufacturing 

obtained    a    varnish    which,    when    spread    over  in  general  made  an  increased  demand  for  rubber 

leather  or  cloth,  gave  a  hard,  smooth,  impervious  belting.     The  first   rubber  belt  was  patented   in 

surface.     The   Roxbury   India-Rubber   Company  this  country  in  1836,  but  this  particular  branch 

was  organized  and  received  its  charter  in  1833.  of  the  rubber  industry   reached  no  considerable 

Its  business  was  prosperous,  but  was  actually  size  until  after  the  War,  when  rubber  belting  was 

doomed  to  speedy  failure  as  the  preparation  used  in  demand  for  mills,  factories,  and  elevators,  and 

was  not  Airable.  melting  and  sticking  in  summer  especially  for  all  outdoor   machinery.    It  pos- 

and   cracking  in  winter.    Charles   Goodyear,  a  sessed  several  advantages  over  leather  belting: 

bankrupt  hardware  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  be-  its  lower  price,  the  greater  friction  between  the 

came  interested  in  the  method,  and  learnmg  of  its  belt  and  the  wheel,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not 

imperfection  set  himself  to  remedy  the  fault.    By  affected  by  exposure  or  by  moisture.    The  mak- 

1836  the  Roxbury  Company  had  ignominiously  ing  of  rubber  tires  began  in  187?,  with  the  solid 

failed.     After  six  year^   of  experiment,  in   i8|^  tire,  which  gave  way  to  the  cushion  tire.     It  in 

Goodyear  found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.     The  a  short  time  and  in  a  less  degree  was  displaced 

Btory  goes  that  as  he  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  by  the  pneumatic  tire.     It   is   estimated  that   at 

stove  descanting  on  the  possibilities  of  rubber,  be  least  3,000,000  pounds   of   rubber   are   now   an- 

struck  a  handful  of  rubber  and  sulphur  against  nually  used  in  the  making  of  bicycle  tires,  and 

the  hot  stove,   thus  accidentally  discovering  the  twice    as    much    more    for    tires    for    carnages. 

secret  of  vulcanization.  wagons,   and  automobiles.     Next   in   importance 

In  1840  he  secured  the  assistance  of  two  Kew  to  rubber  tiring,  which  stands  next  to  hose,  belt- 
York  capitalists  and  built  a  factory  in  Spring-  ing,  and  packing,  comes  the  making  of  rubber 
lidd,  Mass.  Here,  four  years  later,  he  took  out  mats.  This  industry  has  enjoyed  a  constant  and 
a  patent  for  preparing  rubber  by  the  process  of  rapid  growth,  until  we  have  mats  for  floors  and 
vulcanization,  and  began  to  sell  licenses  for  the  for  stairs,  pitcher-mats  for  tables,  and  coin-mats 
manufacture  of  various  articles  under  this  patent  for  counters  —  and  all  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
The  license  to  manufacture  rubber  boots  and  design.  Rubber  tiles,  which  have  recently  come 
shoes  was  sold  to  Leverett  Candee,  of  New  into  use,  are  desirable  not  only  because  of  their 
Haven,  the. founder  of  L.  Candee  &  Co.,  a  com-  cleanliness  and  durability,  but  for  their  noise- 
pany  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time  an  lessness.  The  introduction  and  rapid  growth  of 
miportant  factor  in  the  American  rubber  foot-  the  typewriter  industry  has  consumed  a  tnn- 
wear  ipdustry.  The  license  to  manufacture  rub-  stantly  increasing  quantity  of  rubbers  in  various 
,  ber  gloves  he  granted  to  the  Goodyear's  India-  details  of  typewriter  construction.  Several  hun- 
Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Company,  of  dred  thousand  pounds  of  nibber  are  used  each 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  The  license  to  manufacture  year  by  one  company  alone  in  the  manufacture 
door-springs,  which  seemed  a  very  trivial  branch  of  rings  for  preserving  jars.  The  making  of 
of  the  industry,  but  which  later  grew  to  consid-  pencil  erasers  consumes  a  large  quantity,  and 
erable  proportions,  was  granted  to  Daniel  there  is  a  large  annual  output  of  gonng,  in 
Hodgman,  of  New  York;  and.  various  other  which  rubber  thread  is  used.  A  quarter  of  a 
licenses  were  given  out  to  different  companies,  million  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  is  used  in  this 
All  branches  of  the  rubber  business  as  we  find  country  each  year  in  the  making  of  cushions  for 
it  in  this  country  to-day  took  their  permanent  billiard- tables.  Other  important  items  are  rub- 
rise  from  the  date  of  Goodyear's  patent.  Me-  ber  stamps,  tennis  balls,  footballs,  golf-balls, 
chanical  goods,  and  especiall:^  belting,  began  at  etc.  There  are  now  about  40  companies  making 
this  time  to  receive  considerable  attention,  rubber  mechanical  goods,  with  an  aggregate 
Some  rubber  garments  were  also  made.  An  capital  of  about  $30,000,000,  employing  lOtOOO 
immediate  demand  for  the  poncho  —  a  blanket  men,  and  having  an  annual  output  valued  at  from 
for  horsemen,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000,  Our  export  trade  in 
rider's  head  —  came  from  the  far  Southwest  and  mechanical  goods  amounts  to  about  $a,ooo,000  a 
fvom   Mexico ;   and   various   dri^gists'   sundrius  year. 

also   began   to   find  their   way   into  the  market.  The  attempt  to  utilise  the  waterproof  proper- 

With  the  discovery  of  hard  rubber  the  field  of  ties  of  the  caoutchouc  gum  in  the  manufacture 

rubber's  usefulness  was  still  further  largely  ex-  of   clothine  was   one   of  the  earliest   directions 

tended.    But  the  importations  of  crude  rubber  which  rubber  invention  took,  especially  in  Eng- 
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bnd.  In  this  cotuttrr  very  little  was  done  in  large  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  cf 
this  department  of  rubber  manufacture  until  the  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Their  combined  daily 
Gvil  War,  and  the  great  demand  to  which  it  capacity  is  over  180.000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes; 
gave  rise  for  rubber  coats  and  blankets.  After  they  employ  17,000  worlonen,  and  their  aggregate 
the  War  rubber  coats  continued  to  be  made,  but  capiul  is  $50^000.000.  Their  aggregate  output 
they  were  chiefly  of  a  heavy  sort  and  almost  for  1900  was  40,ooo/kx>  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 
soldy  for  men.  For  women's  use  the  light  gos-  We  have  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  in  the 
samer  came  out  about  1875.  But  excessive  com-  way  of  exporting  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  our 
petition  resulted  in  such  deterioration  of  quality  annual  exports  in  this  line  rarely  exceeding 
as  seriously  to  affect  its  popularity.  About  1885  $1,000,000.  The  reason  has  been  chiefly  that  the 
the  manufacture  of  mackintoshes  for  both  men  American  demand  has  been  so  large  and  has  so 
and  women  was  started  in  this  country.  About  constantly  increased  that  our  manutaclurers  have 
ao  factories,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  tiot  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  broader 
t6,OOC^Ooo,  manufacture  mackintoshes.  Another  field.  They  have  consequently  made  no  effort 
important  branch  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  to  appeal  to  foreign  buyers  by  making  rubbers 
United  States  is  the  making  of  drug^sts'  sun-  particularly  suited  to  their  local  conditions.  The 
dries.  The  pioneer  in  this  industry  was  the  rubbers  which  we  export  go  chiefly  to  England, 
Union  Rubber  Company,  located  in  Harlem.  It  the  Continent,  Japan,  and  China.  A  very  im- 
derived  its  license  direct  from  Goodyear,  and  portant  event  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  boot 
began  to  manufacture  druggists'  sundries  in  and  shoe  industry  in  the  United  States  occurred 
1857,  making  syringes,  water-bottles,  bandages,  in  the  fall  of  18^,  when  the  United  Sutes  Rub- 
air-pillows,  and  air-cushions.  The  atomizer  was  ber  Company  purchased  nearly  all  of  the  lar^e 
a  later  development,  and  came  into  vogue  in  footwear  interests  in  the  United  States.  This 
1880.  There  are  some  10  companies  engaged  in  centralization  of  the  rubber  industry  has  already 
this  branch  of  the  business  in  this  country  at  the  resulted  in  conspicuous,  economies ;  for  while 
present  time,  with  a  capital  of  between  $4,000,000  the  different  factories  have  remained  under  their 
and  $5,000,000,  and  with  an  annual  output  of  former  individual  management,  they  have  shared 
about  $4,000,000.  After  Goodyear  had  brought  their  individual  advantages  in  common,  the  pat- 
his  vulcanization  process  to  a  fair  degree  of  per-  ents  and  secret  processes  of  one  factory  becom- 
fection  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  making  of  ing  the  property  of  all.  In  this  way  all  the  im- 
hard  rubber,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  proved  methods,  a  part  of  which  each  factory 
his  brother  Nelson,  who  in  the  year  1851  ob-  enjoyed  before,  are  now  shared  equally  and  fully 
tained  a  patent  for  the  production  of  hard  rub-  by  all  the  different  factories.  There  has  also 
ber.  Hard  rubber  differs  from  soft  rubber  in  been  a  great  saving  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  crude  rubber,  a  large  single  purchase  being  made 
and  in  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  vulcanization,  at  a  great  advantage  over  a  number  of  smaller 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  at  which  scattered  purchases.  In  reducing  the  necessity 
soft  rubber  is  vulcanized.  The  first  article  made  of  carrying  large  stocks,  in  diminishing  the  du- 
in  hard  rubber  to  any  considerable  extent  was  the  plication  of  a  vast  number  of  expensive  lasts, 
comb.  It  is  said  that  Goodyear's  experiments  in  and  in  various  other  ways,  marked  economies 
this  line  made  his  combs  cost  twenty  times  as  have  been  effected,  white  at  the  same  time  the 
DiDcIi  as  the  ivory  combs  then  in  use;  but  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  been  more  uniformly 
rubber  comb  has  now  practically  displaced  all  excellent  than  heretofore.  The  combination  of 
other  kinds.  For  twenty  years  after  the  inven-  all  that  was  best  in  the  methods  of  the  different 
tjon  of  hard  rubber  the  India-Rubbcr  Comb  companies  has  proved  a  potent  agency  in  ad- 
Company  practically  enjoyed  its  monopoly;  but  vancing  the  rubber  footwear  industry  in  this 
other  companies  entered  the  field  after  the  ex-  country  toward  the  universal  goal  of  all  indus- 
piration  of  the  Goodyear  patent.  In  i8q8  the  trial  enterprises  —  better  product  at  a  lower 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company,  with  a  capital  cost  The  entire  rubber  industry  in  the  United 
of  $2,500,000,  was  formed,  and  absorbed  the  vari-  States,  in  its  five  branches,  footwear,  mechanical 
oua  individual  companies  engaged  in  this  line  of  goods,  clothing,  druggists'  sundries,  and  hard 
manufacture.  The  annual  output  of  hard  rub-  rubber,  consumes  considerably  more  than  one  half 
ber  goods  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000,  of  the  rubber  manufactured  in  the  world.  The 
and  about  3.500  operatives  are  employed  in  this  consumption  of  rubber  in  this  country  increased 
branch  of  the  rubber  trade.  The  principal  arti-  from  ^830.000  pounds  in  1875  to  17,835,000 
cles  of  manufacture  are  electrical  appliances,  pounds  in  1880,  to  31,949,000  pounds  in  iSgo,  and 
combs,  syringes  and  syringe  fittings,  fittings  for  to  50,000,030  pounds  in  1900.  To  this  large 
pipes,  buttons,  harness  trimmings,  and  various  amount  must  be  added  the  rubber  which  is  ob- 
desk  articles,  such  as  ink-wells,  penholders,  and  tained  by  the  reclaiming  process,  which  has  now 
rulers.  It  is  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  how-  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
ever,  that  has  led  in  rubber  manufacture  in  this  veiy  little  rubber  goes  to  waste,  old  rubber  arti- 
country  from  the  very  first.  For  many  years  cles  being  collected  and  subjected  to  a  process 
It  used  the  great  bulk  of  the  rubber  imported  which  eliminates  from  the  compound  everything 
into  this  country;  but  the  !ater  development  of  but  the  rubber.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount 
other  branches  of  the  rubber  business  has  been  of  this  reclaimed  rubber  used  annually  in  this 
so  lar^e  that  now  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  country  equals  40,000,000  pounds,  making  the 
comprises  probably  not  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  rubber  90,ooo,oOd 
rubber  manufactured  iti  the  United  States,  pounds.  The  rubber  industry  in  the  United 
From  an  annual  output  in  i860  of  the  value  of  States  in  1901  is  20  times  what  it  was  in  i860, 
$795,000,  the  value  of  the  rubber  boot  and  shoe  five  times  what  it  was  in  1870,  and  has  trebled 
product  grew  in  1870  to  $8,000,000,  in  1860  to  since  1880.  There  are  $100,000,000  of  capital 
$16,000,000,  in  1890  to  $24,000,000,  and  in  1900  to  invested  in  the  various  branches  of  nibber  man- 
$40,000,000.    There  are  now  a  dozen  or  more  nfacture  in  this  country,  and  the  value  of  the 
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yearly  product  is  fully  $100,000,000,  while  200,000  It  is  a  lofty  tree;  with  a  trunk  thiee  feet  or 

people  depend  upon  it  for  their  support.    See  more  in  diameter,  and  large,  hairy,  oblong  leaves, 

also  India  Rubber.  which  grows  in  the  rich  soil  of  wet,  low-lying, 

n  VI-      ^           .1.             _          f        -  —I,-,.—  heavily  forested  valleys.     With  some  allied  spe- 

Rubber-trees,  the  soureea  of  «o«tchouc  ^j^^  it  flourishes  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  the 

(q,y.)    or    india-rubber     (q.v.)    are    botaniw^ly  ^loantains  of  Venezuela  and  the  Andes,  which 

various  and  w.dely  d^tnbu^d  m  the  warmer  ^^p^ate  it  from  the  l.eveas  of  Brazil.    It  reaches 

parts  of  the  world.     Tl«y  belong  to  the  four  .^^        .       ^  condition  in  Panama  and  Nica- 

alhed  groups  Morawa-,  EuJ>horb^c*^,  Arlocar-  ^.^^^^  ^„  ^^          j^„  i^  ^^      t^^  t„    i^,j 

ff '*'  ""^  Apocynacra:.  but  not  all  the  members  ^^^[1^^^  ^f  „i,k,  or  about  40  pounds  of  crude 

of  these  families  yield  caouchouc,  while  a  sim-  j^|        Honduras  rubber  is  good,  but  that  from 

liar  juice  may  be  obtained  from  certain  outs.de  G^^^jemala   is  inferior. 

plants,  but  not  in  commercial  QJJftit'M-     Th's  j^    ^j^^;^  ^^1    ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^      ^ 

substance     (latex)    is    one    of    those,    like    the  ^  ^            ^^.^  Calcutta),  and  eastward  to  W- 

^'■"E.     "^    ^'L  ".''^^'^'    ""^   """^    "^''ii^  neo,  and  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  rubber-fig 

which  are  elaborated  in  the  green  surface  cells  (p/^^  ^;^„-^„)_    ^^  „ees  may  be  tapped  when 

and  conducted  through  the  plant,  for  its  nour-  ^                ^y^    ^^j   j^^                     afterward  wiU 

jshment,  by  the  lactiferous  canals      In  the  rub-  ?^,5          ^^^^^  ^j  caoutchouc  every  three  years, 

ber  plants  they  run  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  ^  j^^^  -^^^i       ^j  ^^^er  plants  and  trees  in  the 

often  carry  the  sticky  ju.ce  in  excess    so  that  Malayan  and  Papuan  region  yield  rubber,  some 

•in  the  giganbc  trunks  of  tropica   fig-trees-  as  ^j     fj-^j^  j^  excellent  and  of  growing  importance 

KemCT  says,  "the  latex  often  wells  up  in  large  commereially.  and  everywhere  the  early  rough 

quantities    from   nfts   in   the  bark   which   have  ^^^  wasteful  methods  of  obuining  the  product 

ansen    spontaneously,    and    thickwis    into    long  ^^  ^^-       ^.^ected.     It  is  also  obtained  in  nor- 

struigs  and  ropes  of  india-rubber  hanging  down  ^i,^^  Australia,   in   Fiji,  and   In  various  neigh- 

hke  a  mantle.*  A  rough  test  of  whether  a  tree-  1^^^^^^   j^,^^^^^     ■^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  different  treea 

juice  has  the  true  properties  of  caoutchouc  is  to  4,^  known  to  give  rubber-making  juices  in  com- 

juh  some  of  It  between  the  fingers  until  it  exhibits  ^^^^^y  quantifies,  while  in  a  grlit  many  others, 

the  recognized  elasuc  threads;  inferior  juices  of  ^  ^^^^^            ^    milkweed,  and  others,  it  is 

other  trees  are  sometimes  mingled  with  it  by  ^^^j  >  smSll  quantities      The  juice  of  the 

native  gatherers,  as  adulterants    and  these  m^  Brazilian  Hevea  t?ees  b  said  to  yield  about  30 

in  some  cases  nearly  ruin  the  whole  package,  by  -               ■-        .            ■'..,.•'. 
developing  other  qualities  in  coagulat' 


instance,  those  of  gutta-percha  (q.v. 


profitable. 


The  caoinchouc-yielding  trees  occur  in  all  Africa  is  now  the  principal  sounie  of  the  rub- 
tropical  regions,  but  are  different  botamcally  in  ^er  supply  of  the  world  next  to  South  Amer- 
each  region.  The  principal  commercial  supply  j^^  The  bulk  of  that  from  the  west  coast  and 
and  the  best  is  obUined  from  the  valley  of  the  equatorial  region  is  obUined  from  various  climb- 
Amazon,  and  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Pari  rub-  jng  shrubs  belonging  to  or  allied  to  the  apocy- 
ber;  but  all  other  ports  of  northern  South  Amcr-  onaceous  genus  Fafca,  few  of  which  are  well 
ica  ship  it  in  large  quantities.  That  which  known  to  botanists.  In  Liberia  and  somewhat 
comes  from  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  elsewhere  are  rubber-bearing  figs;  and  a  large 
Orinoco  (Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela)  is  part  of  the  extensive  product  of  Madagascar 
chiefly  the  product  of  the  euphorbiaceous  genus  and  the  Mozambique  coast  is  derived  from  a 
Hniea,  and  especially  of  H.  branlietisis,  a  tree  fValbergia,  species  of  which  also  give  much  of 
often  60  feet  in  height,  branching  from  the  base,  the,  caoutchouc  received  from  the  Malayan  I»- 
which,  with  two  or  three  similar  species,  grows  lands, 

abundantly  in  the  hot,  steaming  lowlands  along  Cullivalion  of  Rubber  Trees. —  Attempts  have 
the  river  courses ;  the  juice  is  obtained  by  tap-  been  made  in  most  countries,  where  suitable  con- 
{ling  the  trees,  by  means  of  incisions  in  the  bark  ditions  prevail,  to  propagate  the  rubber  trees  in 
in  the  evening,  and  collecting  the  deposition  next  plantations  of  prescribed  dimensions,  and  capable 
morning.  Each  tree  will  yield  about  six  ounces  of  rational  supervision  by  experts,  rendering  the 
in  three  days,  and  then  must  be  allowed  to  rest  planter  independent  of  native  delinquencies  and 
The  main  resources  in  Guiana  are  the  species  H.  assuring  annual  crops  of  first  quality  for  an  in- 
fuayensu  and  paucifolia,  the  former  of  which  definite  number  of  years.  It  has  beoi  demon- 
is  called  by  the  natives  'cahoutchou,'  That  ex-  strated  that  the  rubber  tree  can  produce,  under 
ported  from  Maranhao  is  similar.  The  Ceaii  proper  management,  a  regular  and  increasing 
rubber  is  derived  from  a  smaller  euphorbiaceous  crop,  for  each  year  of  its  natural  life,  without 
tree  {Manihal  glaeiovii),  which  grows  over  a  being  injured.  The  experiment  of  re-stocking 
large  area  in  that  part  of  Brazil,  and  is  tapped  the  former  rubber  forests  of  the  southern  states 
when  about  two  years  old.  The  Pernambuco  or  of  Mexico  is  now  being  carried  on  by  American 
Mangabetra  rubber  is  the  product  of  a  small,  capitalists  with  prospects  of  success.  Many 
drooping  tree  (Hancomia  tpecioia)  of  the  fam-  thousands  of  acres  of  rubber  lands  have  been 
ily  Apocyonacem,  which  grows  on  the  hills  and  purchased  from  the  Mexican  government,  and 
yields  the  edible  fruit  "mangaba,"  for  the  sake  are  rapidly  being  developed  in  plantations, 
of  which  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  orchards.  Progress  has  been  retarded  on  accotmt  of  lack 
This  is  a  comparatively  poor  sort  of  rubber,  of  previous  knowledge  or  precedent  in  the  buai- 
Nearly  all  of  the  crude  rubber  above  mentioned  ness,  yet  the  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  sur- 
fs exported  to  Europe,  the  United  States  deriv-  mounted,  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  the 
ing  its  supply  mainly  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  rubber  tree  can  be  artificially  cultivated  when 
Central  America,  and  Mexico.  This  is  mainly  conditions  under  which  its  growth  is  stimulated 
the  product  of  a  tree  (CtulUloa  elatUco)  of  the  are  understood.  In  Chiapas,  the  numerous  river- 
family  Artocarpacea.  related  to  the  breadfruiL  bottoms  afford  the  character  oi  soil  acquired, 
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favorable  atmospheric  conditioiis,  and  abundance  ace  in  Mantiu,  and  sendins  him  to  S[uiR  ia. 
of  lain-falL  Covered  with  thick  tropical  latest  1603.  While  in  Mantua  he  painted  the  iasaoaa 
growth,  which  it  is  necessary  to  clear,  the  rub-  triple  altar-piece  for  the  Prince's  chapel;  a  work 
ber  tree  shoots,  raised  from  seed  in  neighboring  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  middje  compo- 
nurseries  and  about  a  foot  high,  are  planted  in  sition  is  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Trinita  in  Man- 
the  clearings  to  the  number  of  200  trees  to  the  tua,  one  wing  at  Nancy  in  the  Provincial  Mu- 
acre.  But  little  further  care  is  required.  At  six  seutn,  and  one  at  Antwerp.  It  was  not  until 
years  of  age  the  tree  is  tapped,  yielding  a  small  1608  that  he  returned  to  the  North,  finding  his 
first  crop.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  every  age,  mother  dead  on  his  arrival ;  and  setlled  tn 
from  one  to  four  years,  are  growing  in  apparent  Antwerp,  his  home  from  that  time.  It  was 
strength  and  luxuriance,  with  a  prospect  of  af-  then  that  he  painted  the  first  of  the  two  wonder- 
fording  an  ever  increasing  supply  ot  the  crude  ful  pictures  which  are  in  the  Cathedral  of 
product  annually.  The  Central  American  rub-  Antwerp,  the  'Raising  of  the  Cross' ;  and  two 
ber-tree  wili  not  flourish  in  swamps,  though  years  later,  for  the  Company  of  the  Arquebu- 
moisture  is  a  prime  requisite.  The  altitude  it  siers,  its  companion,  the  famous  "Descent  from 
affects  varies  in  different  lands,  preferably  but  the  Cross,'  which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  cmbodi- 
Itttle  above  sea-level,  but  in  some  localities  i,ooa,  ment  of  Rubens'  art  He  married,  and  now 
1,500,  or  even  3,000  feet  above  tide  water.  The  having  property^  both  from  his  own  inheritance 
rubber-plant  so  commonly  grown  as  an  orna-  and  labor,  and  m  right  of  his  wife,  bought  land 
mental  house-plant  is  the  East  Indian  fig  (Ftciu  and  built  himself  a  house,  of  which  drawinf;s 
elastiea^,  remain  and  in  which  he  lived  for  30  years  m 
KubbleWork.  See  Masonby.  f»e  fashion  of  a  very  wealthy  burgher;  though 
Eubefa'cienti,  substances  or  agenu  which,  •«""«■  t/'«'"Kt'  the  practice  of/his  art,  un- 
when  applied  for  some  time  to  the  skin,  occasion  '^"""^  ='°t-r^^i!,To*"^.  L'"'  1°%?"?  ^""1* 
a  rednes^  and  increase  of  heat  When  the  irri-  ""-I  the  nob.hty,  both  Spanish  and  Flemish.  It 
tant  effect  of  any  agent  amounts  to  blistering,  was  _.n  this  camcity  that  he  went  to  Spam  ™ 


or  causes  discharge  of  pus  or  matter,  the  action  1,"^"=°°,^'""  ^"f  r"°.""^  *?*=  .^8^'  ?L^* 
is  said  to  be  vesi^t  or  suppurative.  Alt  these  ^f^"'^?''|'  f  •■*  ^".  ^usbaud  the  Archduke 
ai^encies  are  included  under  the  one  term  conn-    Albert  of  Austria,  and  was_  sent  from  Spam  to 


Olivares.     It 


ter-irritants,   the   rubefacient 

mildest   of  the   three,   and   dependent   generally  .„„,„,    „,    ,„.    >„,„.,„    _„„ 

rubefac  ents   are  hot  water,  ammonia,  mustard,  f-i,,_i„  t      tp*  „it.„  ;.,    .f^-^    k=.-^«  .vJ,    '«    i,'^ 

Oil    of    turpentine     powdered    ginger,    spirit    of  "^^'^IJ'A^  ^^'^  '^T^.^Sl 

wme,  camphor,  and  chloroform  vapor.  f  ^^^  ^^^^      p^^    ,1^^^   ^i^^   ^^^^^^    ^.^ 

RubelUte,  the  red  or  deep  pink  -variety  of  art  employed  him  almost   incessantly,  in  spite 

tourmaline  (q.v.)  ;  when  transparent,  valued  as  a  of   a   short   intervention   due  to    religious   divi- 

Sem.  atons  between  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 

Rnbens,    roo'binz,    Peter    Pan],    Flemish  inces;  and  his  fame  and  popularity  increased 

painter:  b.  Siegen,  western  Germany,  29  June  until  his  death  in  1640  in  Antwerp. 
1577;  d.  Antwerp  30  May  1640.    He  was  the  son         Few  artists  have  had   bo  varied   a   career, 

of  a  person  of  good  citizen  family  who  had  gone  with  so  many  other  subjects  of  high  interest-  to 

from  Antwerp  to  Cologne  on  account  of  relig-  interfere  with  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  art; 

ous  oppression,  and  who,  while  there,  had  become  and  yet   few   artists  have    approached   Rubens 

the  steward  of  Anne,  wife  of  William  of  Orange-  in  the  amount  of  artistic  work  done.     This  is 

Nassau,    the    famous    liberator    of    the    United  to   be  accounted   for   in   part   by   his   extraordi- 

Provinces.     He    was    compelled    to    remove    to  nary  skill  and  success  in  assimilating  the  work 

Siegen,  a  small  town,  because  of  offenses  com-  of  his  many   assistants    (their  names  are  those 

tnitted,  and  it  was  not  until  his   death   in   1588  of    men    afterward    famous    in   their   art,    chief 

that  the  widow  was  able  to  return  to  Antwerp,  among   them   Jordaens    and    Van    Dyck) ;    but 

There  the  boy  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College  and  partly   also   by   the   almost   unexampled   facility 

was  page  to  a  lady  of  rank.    He  studied  art  first  of   work   which   he   gained   and   which   remains 

with  Tobias  van  der  Haegt,  and  afterward  with  unique  in  the  records  of  the  art  of  painting.    In 

\dam  van  Noort,  but  his  chief  master  was  Oito  his  earlier   days   he   copied   great   numbers   of 

van   Veen    (called   Otto   Vaenieus).     With   this  paintings   by   Italian   masters,   as   was   the   cus- 

artist.  who  was  court  painter  to  the  Regent  of  tom  then,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 

the   Netherlands  under   Spain,   the  Infanta   Isa-  facility    and    range    were    greatly    increased    by 

bella  Clara  Eugenia,  Rubens  remained  from  1596  this  practice.     His  work  done  after  the  age  of 

to  1600;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time  30  is  uniformly  wonderful   for  his  power  over 

went  to  Italy.     It  is  evident  that  he  had  the  best  all  his  materials,  and  all  the  different  processes 

introductions;  and  yet  the  young  man's  courteous  which  enter  into  painting  on  a  large  scale.    The 

manners  and  liberal  training,  as  well  as  his  great  fresh    and    rosy    scheme    of    color    which    he 

ability  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  must  have  made  adapted  must  have  been  natural  to  his  instincts ; 

him  welcome  at  once.  original  with   him   and   not   derived:   moreover. 

At  Venice  he  met  the  famous  and  magnificent  his    strong    and    intelligent    drawing,    though 

Duke   of   Mantua,   Vincenzo    Gonzaga,   who   at  gained  by   practice   in   many   schools,   was   still 

once  employed  htm,  sending  him  first  to  Rome,  his  own  creation.     His  tendency  to  excess  of 

placing  him  near  bis  own  person  at  his  own  pal-  action  and  to  the   appearance  of  violence  u 
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in  the  &mous  <FalI  of  the  Rebel  Angels,'  in 
Munich,  and  many  similar  works,  does  not 
seem  to  imply  a  headlong  or  self- forgetful 
mood ;  he  seems  to  have  been  always  master  of 
himself,  and  hia  paintings  were  always  popular 
(ihat  is,  in  sympathy  with  his  times),  ui  style 
and  managemeiH.  He  became  in  this  way  the 
typical  artist  of  his  epoch  and  the  most  admired 
master,  the  man  chosen  for  great  state  under- 
takings in  art  as  well  as  in  diplomacy.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  empioyed  by 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  widow  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  decorate  her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
in  Paris,  and  the  great  paintings  which  are  now 
in  the  new  Hall  of  Rubens  in  the  Louvre  were 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Studies  for  them 
are  at  Munich. 

All  the  treatises  on  Flemish  painting  deal 
with  Rubens,  and  the  dictionaries  of  artists 
give  him  much  space.  The  most  important 
book  devoted  to  him  is  that  by  Emile  Michel, 
translated  into  English  as  "Rubens,  his  Life, 
his  Work,  and  his  Time'  (London  1899)-  This 
book  is  very  richly  illustrated.  The  collections 
of  artists'  biographies  do  not  always  contain 
Rubens'  biography ;  but  an  excellent  life  of  him 
by  Charles  W.  Kett  is  included  in  the  series 
called  'Illustrated  Biographies  of  Great  Artists' 
{1878-9).  There  are  many  books  published  in 
Belgium,  either  in  French  or  in  Flemish,  which 
deal  with  the  different  stages  in  his  remarkable 
career,  and  some  of  these  are  readily  accessible. 
The  essay  on  Rubens  in  'Great  Masters'  t^ 
John  La  Farge  (New  York,  1904)  is  of  great 
critical  value.  The  "Gaiette  des  Beaux-Arts' 
has  several  important  papers  with  elaborate 
Russell  Stobcis. 

,  _  )o'bi-kdn,  a  river  in  Italy,  of 

some  celebrity  in  Roman  history,  Oesar  living 
by  crossing  this  stream,  at  that  time  regarded 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  finally  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  civil  war.  Hence  the  phrase, 
'to  pais  the  Rubicon,"  is  to  take  the  decisive 
step  by  which  one  commits  himself  to  a  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  It  is  very  doubtful  under  what 
modem  name  the  Rubicon  now  exists,  the  honor 
being  claimed  by  two  streams  —  the  Fiumicino 
and  the  Luso. 

Rubid'hlm,  a  rare  metal  discovered  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  in  i860,  by  means  of  spec- 
tral analysis,  in  the  residue  obtained  by  evapor- 
ating a  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  water  of 
Durkbeim,  Germany.  The  meta!  and  its  salts 
exhibit  two  dark  red  lines  in  the  blue  part  of 
the  spectrum  —  hence  the  name,  from  the  Latin 
Tttbidus,  'dark  red.*  Rubidium  has  the  atomic 
weight  854,  and  the  symbol  Rb.  It  is  a  white, 
shining  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.52; 
at  ordinary  temperatures  —  even  so  low,  indeed, 
as  —  10°  C. —  it  is  soft  as  wax;  it  is  easily  oxi- 
dised ;  when  thrown  on  water  it  decomposes 
that  liquid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  which 
takes  fire  because  of  the  heat  produced  in  the 
reaction.  Rubidium  form.';  one  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies,  being  analogous  in  its  properties 
with  potassium  and  sodium  ;  its  compounds  also 
closely  resemble  those  of  these  metals :  thus  it 
forms  a  characteristic  hydrate  (RbHO).  which 
is  a  white,  solid  substance,  feeling  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  deliquescing  in  the  air,  and  dissolving 
in  water  to  form  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid. 
Rubidium  forms  one  chloride  (RbCl).  bromide 


(RbBr),  and  iodide  (Rbl),  and  in  all  its  com- 
pounds comports  itself  in  a  mann«-  precisely 
analogous  with  potassium  and  sodium.  , 

Rubinstun,  roo'bjn-stin,  Anton  Grcgor, 
Russian  composer  and  pianist:  b.  Wechwoty- 
nez  30  Nov.  1830;  d.  20  Nov.  1894.  His  parents 
were  Jewish  and  soon  after  his  birth  removeA 
to  Moscow.  His  mother,  being  a  good  musi- 
cian, was  his  first  teacher;  he  next  studied 
with  Villoing,  a  Frenchman,  and  at  nine  played 
in  a  concert  at  Moscow.  He  accompanied  his 
teacher  to  Paris,  where  in  1840  he  played  be- 
fore the  most  distinguished  musicians.  He  was 
advised  by  Liszt  to  study  in  Germany  and  after  ' 

a  concert  tour  in  England,  Holland  and  else- 
where, he  settled  in  Berlin  to  study  theory  ; 
under  Dehn.  He  returned  to  Russia  in  i&^  1 
settling  in  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1855  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Germany  again  for  study;  here 
also  he  succeeded  in  finding  publishers  for  his 
compositions,  and  made  concert  tours  that  ex- 
tended to  London  and  Paris.  In  1858  he  was 
again  in  Saint  Pelershurg,  where  he  was  ap-  I 
pointed  court  pianist ;  in  1859  he  became  director 
of  the  Russian  Music  Society  and  in  1862  founded 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  was 
director  until  1867.'  He  made  concert  tours  in 
Europe  in  the  following  years  and  appeared  in 
America  in  1872-3.  As  a  piano  player  he  occu- 
pied the  front  rank ;  in  perfection  of  technique 
he  had  few  peers  and  was  excelled  by  none. 
As  a  composer  he  was  prolific,  brilliant ;  but 
showed  a  lack  of  self-discipline  which  prevented 
his  compositions  from  attaining  the  highest 
merit  He  wrote  operas,  pianoforte  pieces, 
orchestral  scores  and  songs;  his  best  known 
works  being  the  Ocean  Symphony  and  the 
pianoforte  concertos  in  G  major  and  D  minor 
and  the  trio  in  B-flat.  His  operas,  such  as 
'The  Maccabees'  (1875) ;  'Paradise  Lost' 
(187s);  <Sulamith>  {1883),  haw  had  but  a 
partial  success. 

Ruble,  roo'bl,  or  Rouble,  a  silver  coin,  the 
standard  of  money  in  Russia,  containing  278 
grains  of  fine  silver,  and  equal  to  about  76 
cents  in  American  money.  In  actual  circulation 
there  is  little  but  paper  money,  valued  at  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  below  its  nominal  value. 
A  ruble  is  divided  into  100  copecks.  Half  and 
quarter  rubles,  and  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
parts  of  a  ruble,  are  coined  in  silver;  gold 
coins  of  tlic  nominal  value  of  three  rubles   (the  I 

imperial    ducat)     and    five    rubles     (the    demi-  ' 

imperial)   are  also  coined. 

RulMic    (L.at.    ruber,   red),    was    the   name  I 

applied  to  those  portions  of  old  manuscripts 
and  books  which,  for  typographical  embellish- 
ment or  on  account  of  their  importance  in  the  I 
text,  were  printed  in  red  ink.  (jften,  as  in  Hie 
old  monastic  manuscripts,  only  initial  letters  in 
the  paragraph  were  so  treated.  With  the 
development  of  the  copyist's  art,  however,  rutt-  ' 
fied  manuscripts  became  ornate;  the  initial 
letter  of  every  noun,  perhaps,  was  rubricated, 
chapter  headings,  thumb-nail  indexes,  marginal 
comments,  and  in  cases  whole  passages  of  the 
text   were   highly  ornamented   rubrics. 

The  use  of  the  red  letter  text  became  com- 
mon in  the  case  of  religious  treatises,  and  sa 
from  the  fact  that  certain  rules  and  directions 
in    prayer    books,    explanations    and    responsN, 
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•re  printed  in  red  ink.    Tliia  is  the  case  with  parent    rocks.     Like    all    the     deeply-colored 

the   Roman   miNHl,   where   the   matins,   lauds,  corundum  gems,  rubies   a.re  strongly  dichroic, 

beatifications,  etc.,  are  always  in  red ;   in  the  their  color  vaiymg  with  the  direction  in  which 

liturgy,  where  the  directions  for  the  perform-  light  traverses  the  crystal,  whether  transverse 

ante   of  the   service  are  in  red.     In  the   old  or    parallel    to   the   axis   of    the   prism.     The 

Bibles  the  chapter  heads  were  so  treated.    Mod'  presence  of  microscopic  cavities  or  of  included 

cm   ^pography   discards   such   profuse   use   of  crystals   of  extreme   minuteness,   disposed   in   a 

colored  ink  and  usually  substitutes  in  its  place  certain  parallelism  to  the  crystalline  axes,  pro- 

lype  of  a   different   face   from  the  rest  of  the  duces    the    optical    effect    known    as    asterisni, 

text,  but  the  portions  thus  emphasized  are  still  which  is  exhibited  by  the  highly  prized  gems 

called  rubrics.  called    star    rubies    (and    star    sapphires).      In 

Spanish   custom   has   given   another    signiti-  less  amount  or  when  irregularly  distributed,  the 

cance    to   the    word,    wherein    It   is    meant    to  same  causes  produce  defects  known  as  "silk," 

denote  the  flourish  so  common  after  Spanish  and  cloudiness.     Many  efforts  have  been  made 

signatures.    This  likewise  results  from  the  fact  to  produce  the  ruby  by  chemical  means,  and 

that    the    rubrics    were    the    most    conspicuous  a  dozen   or  more  processes  have   been  devised 

fealuies  of  a  page.  with  greater   or   less   success   within   the    past 

Hu-biM,  a  genus  of  pUnts  of  the  order  f /""•  *""  with  little  practical  result  Ctys- 
RoiMta.  of  which  more  than  1,500  species  have  «'*  ,''ave  been  obtained  of  fine  color,  but 
been  described,  but  probably  only  200  are  well  'n?st'y  small,  or  n>  flat  hexagonal  plates  too 
marked,  the  remainder  being  intermediate  thm  to  furnish  gems  Some  years  ago,  larger 
forms  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  north-  P""^*^  appeared  in  the  market,  that  caused 
em  hemisphere  and  are  especially  abundant  in  ^°^'^  concern  from  their  close  resemblance  to 
Europe.  About  40  are  indigenous  to  North  natural  rubies.  The  process  was  not  made 
America.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  whose  stems  '["own,  but  was  judged  to^  be  that  discovered 
(canes)  are  biennial  or  annual,  prickly,  erect,  ^J'/'"^!"/  *.".'!  ^^%^^  fnsmg  an  aluminale  of 
curving,  climbing  or  trailing.  They  have  simple  l=ad  with  silica.  They  were  detectable  by  the 
or  compound  ^temate  leaves,  white  or  pink  microscope,  which  showed  that  they  contained 
flowers  usually  in  corymbs  or  racemes,  fol-  minute  wvities  that  were  rounded  and  buhhle- 
lowed  generally  by  compound  fruits  consisting  ''ke,  while  those  in  real  rub.es  arc  angular  and 
of  maSy  dru^ets.  In  the  blackberry  the  crystalline  The,  French  'Syndicate  of  D.a- 
drupelets  are  united  to  the  receptacle ;  in  the  "onds  and  Precious  Stones*  decided  that  all 
rasp^rry  they  are  not.  Besides  the  raspberry,  «"■:*>  rubies  must  be  sold  as  "artificial,"  under 
Wackberry,  and  dewberry  (qq.v.),  many  species  1?^^\  «*/"';''■.  ,  . 
are  useful  for  food  or  ornament.  Among  the  Kuby  Mstnx  is  a  name  recently  given  to  a 
best  known  are  the  European  bramble  (R.  beautiful  combination  of  red  or  pink  corundum 
h%ticotMS\.  wineberry  (K.  fh<inico\aaiu) ,  With  a  bright  green  variety  of  hornblende 
flowering  raspberry  {R.  orforiitui),  and  the  (amphibilite)  found  at  the  Cullakcnee  corun- 
cloudUrry,  yellowberry.  bake-apple  berry  (R.  dum  mine  in  Clay  County,  North  Carolina;  it 
cAomffBiorw).  The  Rocky  Mountain  flowering  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  as  an  ornamental 
raspberry  (R.  rfeiiciojw),  the  brier  rose,  bridal  stone,  though  the  ruby- corundum  is  not  trans- 
rose   or    strawberry-raspberry    (R.    rosafolius'),  parent  enough  to  cut  gems. 

and  R.  cratvgifoHvs  are  well  known  ornamental  Ruby  Spinel,  this  mineral  is  an  aluminate 

species    in   shrubberies,   etc      See    Blackhekkv,  of    magnesia.      It    crystallizes    in    octahedrons, 

Raspbbkky,  etc  with  a  hardness  of  8,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 

Ruby,  the  rich  red,  transparent  variety  of  35  to  37.  usually  of  some  shade  of  red,  some- 

corundum.     The   name   is   sometimes   used   for  t™^^  ^e^?  "*'  ^"d  transparent  to  translucent. 

Other   red   gems    (see   BuBY   Spikel),   and   im-  Fine  specimens  make  beautiful  gems    known  as 

properly  for  richly  colored  garnets,  of  the  va-  sp'n el  rubies,  not  readily  distinguishable  from 

iiely  pyrope.     The  stones   called   Cape  rubies  «"<^  (corundum)  rubies,  though  less  hard   less 

and  ArL>^  rubies  are  only  fine  pyro^s,  com-  dense,   and  less  valuable.     The  historic  'Black 

ing   respectively   from   the    South    African   dia-  f'^i^f  'fr'  ""J^^  "?"?  Je"'^'^  of  England, 

mSnd     mines     and     frwn     Arizona     and     New  «   ^l^^""?.  *°  P?   *  /P""''  .  T^"f   ',f ""  F"^ 

Mexico.      (See   PvROPt)      Siberian    nihy  is  a  also  be  distinguished  from  spinels  by  he  dichro- 

term    sometimes    applied    to    gems    of   rubellite  '^m    *'"<='>   '"''""e?,  *?   =^'   ^f   <l^=P'y    ^"'oj-ed 

or  red  tourmaline   (q.v.),  and  Brazilian  ruby  to  eorV"^"'"  Ke"i3.     Red  spmel  has  several  other 

the    deeper    shades    of    pink    topa^,    altered    to  varieties    with  special  names ;  it  is  tailed  Balas 

that  color  by  heat     The  true  rubies  recently  "^ly   "hen    the    color    is    rich    pink,    rubicelle 

mined  in  the  Cowee  Valley,  in  North  Carolina,  when    it    inclmes    toward    an    orange    red,   and 

have   attracted   much    interest,   being    in    some  ahn^"'^""" . '"''y.  "''="  "  ^''"^^  '°","d  »  P"" 

cases   as   fine  as  those   from   Burma;   hut  they  P^'sh-      Spinel    is   a    frequent   associate   of   the 

are  mostly  small,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  true    roby,    in    Burma,    Siam     Ceylon,    etc.      It 

they    will    prove    of    real    importance.      They  "'"^'iy  «<=""  m  crystalline  limestones  though 

occur   in   a   grea"y   decomposed    igneous    rock,  «cas'?naily  found   m   other   metamorphic.   and 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  very  similar  crystals  ^ven   m   volcamc,   rocks 

of  sapphire  from  Yogo  Gulch,  MonUna.     The  Ruby-throat     See  Hummino-bibd. 

rubies  of  Burma,  formely  spoken  of  as  Pegu,  RUckert,  Friedrich    frSd'rln  riik'ert,  Ger- 

are    derived    from    a   crystalline   limestone.      In  man    poet     and     Orientalist:     b,     Schweinfurt, 

these    cases,    and    indeed    generally,    the    gems  Bavaria,  16  May  1788;  d.  Neuses,  near  Coburg, 

are   largely   found   in   gravels   and    surface   de-  31    Jan.    t866.     His   education   was   received  at 

Dosits   formed   from  the  decomposition  of  the  Heidelberg  and  at  Wiirzburg.    He  first  began 
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[o  write  under  the  pseudonym  of  ''Preimund  formis,the  rudder  perch,  <: 

'i   he 
n  the 

called  to  Berlin  as  pnvy  councillor  to  Frederick  Boston  Harbor  hoveling  around  the  stems  of 
IV.  Here  he  also  pursued  his  work  as  a  phi-  vessels  or  keeping  near  such  Soating  bodies  as 
lologist  and  poet.  He  retired  to  private  life  casks,  planks,  logs,  and  other  flotsam.  The 
in  1848,  becoming  one  of  the  most  prolific  back  and  top  of  the  head  is  brownish  with 
.writers  of  his  day.  He  had  a  remarkable  com-  black  blotches,  the  sides  bluish-white  with 
mand  of  language  and  wrote  almost  every  minute  black  dots,  and  the  under  parts  lighter; 
known  form  of  verse.  His  original  poems  re-  the  color  of  the  young  is  a  bnght  bronzed 
lating  to  the  East  are: 'Morgenlfindische  Sagen  black,  variegated  with  yellow  circular  spots 
und  Geschichten'  (1837);  'Rostem  und  Suhrab:  obscure  reddish  hues  and  streaks  of  while  ano 
eine  Heldengeschichte '  ('838);  and  'Die  Weis-  yellow  Hning  the  sides;  there  is  a  depression 
heit  des  Brahmanen*  (1836-1)).  His  adapta-  between  the  eyes  which  are  protected  by  an 
tions  include  'Die  Verwandlungen  des  Aba  overhanging  bony  ridge,  and  in  front  of  the 
Seid'  of  Hariri  (1816);  'Nal  und  Damajftnti>  fleshy  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  eight  short  spines, 
from  the  'Mahabahrata*  (1828);  'Amnlkais'  The  rudder  fish  belongs  to  the  division  of  the 
(1843);  and  'Hamasa'  (1846),  Among  his  scomberoids  in  which  the  first  dorsal  is  corn- 
other  works  are  <Saul  und  David'  (1843);  posed  of  isolated  spines  connected  by  a  low 
( Liebesf  rah  ling  >  (1844)1  and  <Lieder  und  membrane,  but  unhke  the  scomberoids  there 
Sprflche'  (1866).  Consult  biographies  by  Beyer  are  one  or  more  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  ftn. 
(1868-77);  Konrad_  Fisher  (1889);  and  P  j^^^^  (j^,^,^  ^  humorous  story  by 
Reuter  iRQckert  m  Erlangen  und  Joseph  p^^^  ^  stocton!  which  appeared  seri^ly  in 
«.opp'  (.1890.  ,8^j,  an^  „ag  the  first  of  the  author's  books 

Ruckstobl.   riik'stool,  Frederic   WeUington,  to  attract  general  attention.     A  slight  thread  of 

American  scidptor:  b.  Breitenbach,  Alsace,  33  story  suffices  to  connect  a  series  of  humorous 

May  1853.    At  two  he  was  brought  to  America  episodes   which    result   from   the   efforts   of   a 

by  his  parents  who  settled  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  young  couple  to  establish  themselves  in  a  sutn- 

His  on  studies  were  be^n  in   1883  in  Paris,  mer  home  at  once  desirable  and  inexpensive. 

His  first  exhibit,  a  life  size  nude  figure  called  In  'The   Rudder  Grangers  Abroad'   and   'Po 

<Evening,>  won  honorable  mention  in  the  Salon  mona's  Travels'   (1894),   the   principal   figures 

of    1888.      His  principal   works  are:   a   bronze  in  (Rudder  Grange*  reappear. 
figure  'Victory.'  on  the  soldiers  and  sailors'  Ruddiman,     rQdrT-man,    Thomas,    Scottish 

monument  at  Jamaica.  Long  Island;  the  bronze  scholar:  b.   Raggel,  Banffshire,  October,   1674: 

•Solon,'  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Uashmg-  j.  Edinburgh  19  Jan.  1757.    He  was  graduated 

ton,  D.  C;  and  the  heads  of  Goethe,  Franklui  ^.t  Aberdeen  in  1694,  revised  and  edited  several 

and  Macaulay  which  form  a  part  o£  the  fa9ade;  ^o^ks  by  Scottish  authors,  and  to  the  famous 

and  the  heroic  marbles  'Wisdoni'  and  'Force'  poetical    translation   of    Vir^l's    '.«neid,'    by 

above  the  New  York  Appellate  Court  budding  gishop     Douglas,     added     a    glossary,     which 

m  Madison  Square.  New  York.  brought  him  fame  as  a  Latin  scholar.      In  1714 

Rudder,  an  oar   or   other  instrument    by  he    published   his    'Rudiments    of   the    Latin 

which  a  ship  is  steered,  being  that  part  of  the  Tongue,'  a  work  which  supplanted  all  previous 

helm  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  timber  which  Latin  grammars  m  use  in  Scotland,  and  which 

enters  the  water,  and  is  attached  to  the  stem-  ««  "ved  to  see  pass  through   15  edttions.     In 

post  by  hinges,  on  which  it  turns.     The  action  171S  became  a  pubhsher  and  m  this  capacity 

of  the  rudder  may  be  thus  explained :  While  it  edited  and  brought  out  many  famous  books,  ar'' 


._.......„  ..1  Une  with  the  keel,  the  force  of  the  ia  i7"5  the  first  volume  of  his  own  'Gramma- 
water  gliding  past  the  deadwood,  or  narrow  ticte  Latins  Institutiones.' and  an  abridgement 
portion  of  the  stem,  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  oi  the  three  volumes  in  174*.  Consult;  Chal- 
the  rudder,  and  equilibrium  is  maintained;  but  ot£n.  'Life  of  Ruddiman'  (1794);  Chambers, 
if  the  rudder  be  forced  to  one  side  the  pressure  'Eminent  Scotsmen.' 

is  taken  off  on  the  opposite  side,  while  from  Ruddy  Duck,  a  rather  small,  quick-diving 
acting  at  a  less  angle  the  Water  exercises  an  handsome  duck  {Erismatura  rtibida),  which  is 
increased  pressure  on  the  side  to  which  the  to  be  found  throughout  North  and  Central 
rudder  is  turned.  The  effect  is  to  force  the  Am«-ics,  breeding  in  all  suitable  localities.  It 
■tern  round  on  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  pivot,  ig  related  to  several  foreign  sea-ducks,  the 
Ithe  ship's  head,  of  course,  turning  to  the  same  Australian  musk-duck,  etc.,  but  is  itself  con- 
side  as  that  on  which  the  rudder  is.  When  fined  to  this  continent.  This  duck  is  about  17 
Uie  head  has  sufficiently  deviated  from  its  for-  inches  long,  and  chiefly  tawny  broivn,  the  drake 
mer  line  the  rudder  ia  permitted  to  resume  its  becoming  glossy  chestnut  in  full  breeding 
straight  position.  In  sailing  on  a  wind,  the  plumage;  considerably  waved  and  dotted,  ana 
iidder  is  kept  permanently  on  one  side  to  the  lower  parts  mottled  silver-white. 
-ounter*ct  the  tendency  to  make  leeway.  ^^^^  FnnqMt,  frah-swa  riid,  French 
Rudder  Rsh,  so  named  from  being  per-  sculptor:  b.  Dijon  4  Jan.  1784;  d.  Paris  3  Nov. 
ceived  usually  in  the  wake  of  ships,  following  1855.  He  was  originally  a  blacksmith,  but  en- 
the  movement  of  the  rudder,  and  doubtless  tered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1807  and 
attracted  by  the  refuse  thrown  overboard,  is  a  was  under  the  instruction  of  Cartellier.  From 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Palinunts  allied  to  the  1815  to  1817  he  worked  at  Brussels  decorating 
mackerel  family,  very  common  in  ihe  Pacific  the  royal  palace  and  subsequently  settled  at 
and    Atlantic    oceans.     The    Palinurus   p*rci-  Paris,  where  hia  real  artistic  life  began.     Hil 
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liM  works,  which  indicate  a  combination  of  Radl«r,  Rndeiick  WUHuiit  Englifh    ■ciea- 

antiqne  simplicity  with  modem  nftturalism,  we  tist,  educator,  and  writer;  b.   London  S   July 

hJB  tMercur)'>  (1827),  now  in  the  I^ouvre;  his  1841.     A  predilection   for  scientific  study  and 

(Neapolitan  Fisher  Boy,'  also  in  the  Louvre;  research  led   to  an  early   appointment   as   as- 

his  'Louis  XIII.,'  as  a  boy  1841;  <Sepu1ckral  ststant  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in 

Monument  of  Cavaignac,'  in  the  cemetery  o£  1861.      In  1870  he  was  elected  assistant  secre- 

Hoatmartre   (1847);   "  'Crucifixion*  and  the  tary  to  the  Ethnological  Society,   and  from 

tMaid  oE  Orleans'  (iSsi).  both  in  the  Louvre;  1876  to  1879  was  professor  of  natural  science  in 

•  Hebe>  and  'Love  as  the  Conqueror  of  the  the  University  CoUeee  of  Wales,  an  appoint- 

World,  >  in  the  museum  at  Dijon,  ment  he  reaiKned  on  being  made  curator  of  th« 

Rtldiser,  Fedor  Vaailierttch,   Rusaian   count  museum.     He  was  one  oE  the  lecturers  of  the 

and  general:  b,  Courland,  1780;  d.  Carlsbad,  London  Societv  for  the  Extension  of  University 

Bohemia,  ai  June  1856.   .  He  came  of  a  noble  Teaching;  in  1880  was  president  of  the  anthro- 

Courland  family,  and  entered  the  army  when  a  poloffical  department  of  the  British  Association ; 

youth.     He  saw  active  service  in  Germany  and  and  in  1880  president  of  the  Geologists'  Asso- 

France  during  the  campaigns  of  1813—14  as  a  ciation.     He   was   appointed    director    of    the 

major-general;   in    1828-19    served   as   a   lieu-  Anthropological    Institute,    and    editor   of    its 

tenant-general  in  the  war  with  Turkey;   and  'Jouraai,' was  co-editor  of  Ure's 'Dictionary  of 

after  the  suppression  of  the  Pohsh  rebellion,  Arts,'  and  as  a  prolific  contributor  of  scientific 

was  promoted  to  be  general  of  cavalry.     Under  subjects  to  encyclopedias  and  technical  peri- 

Paskevitch  he  followed  the  campaign  in  Hun-  odicaU  is  well-known. 

gary  in  1849,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  RudoH   L,  roo'dfilf,  emperor   of   Germany, 

of   Waitzen   tuid  Debreczm,   and  on   GiJrgey  a  founder  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria:  b.  i 

attempted  retreat  to  Arad,  pursued  him  and  May  1318;  d. Germersheim  15  July  1291.      He 

compelled  his  surrender  at  Vilagos.     During  was  the  eldest  son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Haps- 

Paskevitch's  absence  in  the  Crimea  in   1854,  buiw  and  landgrave  of  Alsace,  was  brought  up  in 

Radiger  was  appointed  heutenant-govemor  of  the  court  and  camp  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 

Poland.  II.;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to 

Sadincer,  Hkolaua,  German  physician  and  lant^  of  a  very  moderate  extent,  which,  in  the 
profesBor  of  anatomy;  b.  Radesneun,  Prussia,  spirit  of  the  times,  he  sought  to  augment  by 
3$  March  183a ;  d.  Munich  ^3  Auj^.  rSge,  military  enterprises.  He  gained  some  territory 
After  studies  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  by  his  marriage  in  1145  and  more  by  his  fre- 
and  Giessen,  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1855  at  quent  military  aggressions.  In  1373,  while  cn- 
the  latter  university.  He  had  exhibited  a  camped  before  the  walls  of  Basel,  he  received 
natural  aptitude  for  anatomy  and  became  as-  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was  elected 
sistant  to  his  instructor  Bischoff  in  the  Univer-  king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor,  in  preference 
sity  of  Munich,  where  in  1881  he  was  appointed  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  Ottokar,  king 
Professor  of  Anatoiny,  In  his  lectures  and  his  o!  Bohemia.  Hid  confirmation  was  not  attained 
contributions  to  professional  periodicals,  photo-  without  some  difficulty,  however.  Pope  Greg- 
graphic  reproductions  of  his  operations  were  ory  X.  induced  the  King  of  CaMile  to  withdraw 
notable  features;  from  1867  to  rSyo  he  was  his  pretensions,  but  xhe  King  of  Bohemia,  at 
co-editor  of  '  Monatsschrift  for  Ofarenheil-  that  time  one  of  the  powerful  princes  in  Europe, 
kunde'  and  in  1871  of  'Beitrllge  lur  Anthro-  persisted  in  his  onpoaition,  and  a  war  ensued,  in 
pologie  und  Ui]gescnichte  Bayems';  the  most  which  he  was  deteafted  aid  compelled  to  sae  for 
valuable  of  his  numerous  publications  are  peace,  and  agrte  to  pay  homage.  He  broke  tha 
'Atlas  des  peripherischen  Nerven-systems  des  treaty  in  1277,  but  the  following  year  was  de- 
menschlichen  KSrpers'  (1873);  'Atlas  des  feated  a  second  time,  and  slain.  The  Diet  of 
menschlichen  GehOrotganes'  (1875);  and  'To-  Augsburg  in  1381  formally  conferred  Austria, 
pographisch-chirurgiscne  AmUomie  des  Men-  Styria,  Corinthia.  and  Carinola  on  Rudolf's  two 
•Chen'  {1873-79).  sons,   Albrecht   and  RodoK,  as  a  joint  inher- 

Rnd^    roo-d6'ne,     Antonio    Stanabba    dL  'ta°ce-     He  restored  peace  and  order  to  Ger- 

Makquis.  ItaUan  statesman:  b.  Palermo,  SicUy,  many,  and  wisely  put  down  the  private  for- 

6  April  iSjg;  d.  7  Aug.  1908.    In  |866  he  be-  tresses, whichservedasaretreat to bandittiand 

came  mayor  of  Palermo,  and  in  1867  a  member  to  ferocious  nobles.     For  these  and  other  emi- 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    He  was  appointed  ^^  services  in  the  same  spirit  he  obtained  the 

minister     of     the     interior     in    the     following  '^•"^  "'  '*  hvmg  law,»  and  was  regarded  as  a 

year.    After    the    fall    of  the    Menabra    cab-  ««on''  founder  of  the  German  Empire.     He 

inet  he  held  no  prominent  office  until  in  1891,  "^ked  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  to  secure  the  im- 

when.  having  become  the  head  of  the  constitu-  P*"*^  throne  to  his  son  Albrecht,  but  the  clec- 

tional  party,  he  succeeded  Signor  Crispi  in  the  ^?^  "^t^  lealous  of  the  powerful  farailV  and 

ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  pre-  t*>eir  refusal  caused  such  mortification  to  the 

mier.     In  1893  tfie  premiership  passed  again  to  '^^   emperor  that   he   did   not   long  .survive 

Crispi,  but  in  1 896  Rudini  returned  to  p^wer  as  Consult-:  Kopp,  » KOnig  Rudolf  und  seine  Zeit  ► 

a  result  of  Signor  Crispi's  disastrous  Abyssmian  i'?*5-9.  continued  by  Busson. 871);  Hein'Ru- 

policy.     He  continued  in  the  premiership  until  dolf.vonHabsburg'  (1874};  ?chulte  'Geschichte 

iSoS;  when  he  resigned  his  ofi^e.     His  r^ewal  '*"^"*''f''"'^"  X'l^l*'  Z'sterer,  'Gregory  X. 

of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  conclusion  of  peace  "°°  Rudolf  von  Habsburg'  (1891). 
with  Abyssinia  were  the  most  important  of  his  Rudolf  D.,  emperor  of  Austria:  b.  Vienna 

executive  acts,  while  his  continued  yielding  to  18  July  1552;  d.  Prague  20  Jan.  i6i3.     He  was 

the  pressure  of  the  radical  p^t;y,  and  failure  to  educated  in  Spain,  and  before  the  death  of  his 

wela  the  conservative  elements  of  the  Italian  father,   Maximilian   11.,   was  crowned   king   of 

parliament  are  quoted  against  his  administra-  Hungary  in  15^3;  king  of  Bohemia  in  157.';,  the 

tioa.  same  year  being   also  crowned   at   Ratisbon 
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Icing  of  the  Romans.  He  succeeded  to  the  are  natives  of  northern  Europe  and  Ana,  mi- 
Austrian  throne  is  Oct  1576.  His  disposition  Krating  southward  during  winter,  and  they  are 
was  mild  and  his  tastes  inclined  toward  litera-  found  chiefly  in  flocks,  in  marshy  districts; 
ture  rather  than  toward  government.  Early  in  they  feed  at  night,  on  worms,  insects,  and  larvae; 
his  reign  be  began  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  grass,  and  is  placed 
the  holding  of  public  offices  by  Protestants  and  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5, 
in  some  districts  civil  war  resulted.  The  western  pointed,  green,  with  brown  specks.  Their  flesh 
parts  of  the  empire  were  enabled  to  overcome  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table;  they  are  taken 
the  designs  of  the  king,  and  by  1603  the  Protes-  alive  in  nets,  and  are  fattened  for  market  on 
tants  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  bread  a.nd  milk  and  boiled  wheat,  in  a  dark 
at  Heidelberg  to  maintain  their  civil  and  reli-  place  to  prevent  their  fighting;  great  num- 
gious  liberties.  In  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hun-  bers  are  sent  from  Holland  to  London. 
gary,  however,  the  Protestant  religion  was  for  a  Rnffed  GrouK.  See  Grouse. 
time  practically  suppressed.  The  Turks  made  ti  s  j  t  c  t  ™ 
constant  inroads  in  the  east  and  in  1596  Ma-  ^'^«<'  ^■"»'-  ^ee  UuuB. 
homet  invaded  Hungary,  captured  Erlau  and  Ruffin,  Edmund,  American  agncnlturist: 
defeated  the  Austrians  under  Archduke  Maxi-  b.  Prince  George  Coumy,  Va.,  5  Jan.  17«;  d. 
milian,  though  he  ceased  his  incursions  at  this  near  DanvUle,  Va.,  15  June  1865.  He  was  edii- 
point.  In  1608  Rudolfs  brother  Matthias,  who  ^ated  at  William,  and  Mary  Colkge.  served  in 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  and  pacified  the  Virginia  legislature,  was  for  many  years 
the  disaffected  Hungarians,  compelled  Rudolf  president  of  the  Vit^nia  Agricultural  Society, 
to  acknowledge  him  king  of  Hungary  and  gov-  and  in  1833-42  editor  of  the  'Farmer's  Regis- 
ernor  of  Austria  and  Moravia.  With  this  con-  "r.*  He  was  an  ardent  state-rights  man,  and 
ftrmation  of  Matthias'  power  the  states  of  ^  member  of  the  Palmetto  Guard  ot  boulh 
Austria  regained  the  religious  privileges  they  ^°''"?,  ""«  %  "f^*  shot  on  Fort  bumter  m 
had  enjoyed  under  Maximilian.  In  1611  Ru-  '^.V  He  committed  suicide  because  of  his  iin- 
doW  was  formally  deposed  and  Matthias  willingness  to  live  under  the  United  States  gov- 
sueceeded  him.  He  was  the  patron  of  Kepler  ernment.  He  published:  'Essay  on  Agricultural 
and  Tycho  Brahe  and  the  astronomical  calcu-  Education'  (1833) ;  'Anticipations  of  the  Future 
latbns  produced  by  these  two  are  known  as  ^°^^r"  "  ^^^^^^  *S'  i^^,»/"^"'  ^i!J™ 
the  «Rudolphine  Tables."  Consult:  Gendely,  ('860)  ;  edited  William  Byrd's  'Westover  Man- 
'Rudolph  U.  und  seine  Zeit^  (1863-5).  uacripts'   (1841)  :  etc. 

Rue,  a  perennial  (Rula  graveolens),  wild  in       .  Rugby.  England,  a  market  town  of  War- 

the  Mediterranean  regions,  but   also  cultivated,  wickshire,  81  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  London. 

Its    stems    are    about    two    feet    high,    bearing  It  's  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  south 

alternate  decompound  bluish  green  leaves,  pellu-  "t  the  Avon,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  public 

cid-dotted,  with  an  acrid  juice  and  bitter  taste;  school-  (see  Rugby  School).   The  parislj  church 

and  corymbs   of  yellowish   green   small    four-  recently  restored,  the  modern  municipaJ  offices, 

merous  flowers,  with  crimped  petals.    Rue  has  f^  *e  free  public  library  are  other  noteworthy 

been  employed  medicinally   on  account  of  its  features. 

antispasmodic  and  stimulant  properties,  and  was  Rugby,  Tenn.,  the  place  in  Morgan 
also  used  in  folk  medicine  as  a  disinfectant.  County,  about  140  miles  north  of  Chattanooga, 
probably  because  of  its  strong  and  disagreeable  where  Thomas  Hughes  (q.v.^  and  others  from 
odor  and  taste,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  England  established  a  colony  in  1880.  They  pur- 
its  use  as  salad.  Rue  also  entered  largely  into  chased  a  large  tract  of  land,  laid  out  a  town, 
magic  rites,  and  witch-lore.  Early  missionaries  divided  the  remaining  portion  into  farms  and 
m  England  were  said  to  have  sprinkled  water  parks,  and  established  several  industries.  It  is 
from  brushes  made  of  me,  whence  the  name  in  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  region  on  the 
referred  to  by  Ophelia.  'There's  rue  for  you  Cumberland  plateau.  The  settlement  proved  a 
,  .  .  We  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sun-  failure;  but  the  place  is  now  a  health  resort, 
days,"  and  Perdita  speaks  of  it,  with  rosemary,  RugTiy  School,  a  famous  English  public 
as  one  of  the  flowers  for  remembrance.  school  founded  in  156?  by  I.awrence  Sheriff,  who 

Ruff,  a  sandpiper  {Machetes  pugnax)  of  the  bequeathed  for  its  support  property  in  Man- 
northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  the  female  of  Chester  Square,  London.  Until  the  second 
which  is  called  "reeve."  It  is  about  lo  inches  quarter  of  the  19th  century  its  importance  was 
long,  and  the  bill  IJ4:  above  it  is  varied  with  local  in  character,  however,  but  under  the  head- 
black,  rufous,  and  gray,  arranged  in  oblique  mastership  of  Arnold  (q.v.)  182S-42,  it  became 
bands  on  the  scapulars  and  tertiaries,  and  whit-  one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  England, —  to  be 
ish  below ;  primaries  dark  brown,  with  green  re-  ranked  with  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Harrow.' 
flections  above  and  with  inner  webs  finely  mot-  Among  famous  headmasters  who  followed  Ar- 
tled  toward  the  base;  the  tail  transversely  nold  are  Archbishop  Tail,  Ilie  late  Dean  Bradley 
barred :  sides  of  rump  white,  bill  brown,  and  of  Westminster,  the  late  Archbishop  Temple, 
legs  yellow.  The  males  in  spring  have  the  feath-  and  John  Percival,  now  bishop  of  Hereford, 
ers  of  the  neck  developed  into  a  kind  of  ruff,  who  was  succeeded  in  1895  by  Rev.  Herbert 
whence  the  common  name,  and  the  face  is  cov-  Armitage  James,  the  present  headmaster.  The 
ered  with  reddish  papillje ;  they  fight  during  the  roll  of  distinguished  Rugby  scholars  is  a  long 
breeding  season,  unlike  most  wading  birds ;  they  one ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Matthew 
are  also  polygamous,  and  larger  than  the  fe-  Arnold,  Dean  Stanley,  Landor,  Qough,  Thomas 
males,  in  these  respects  seeming  to  form  one  Hughes,  author  of  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,* 
of  the  links  between  wading  and  gallinaceous  Dean  Vaughan  and  Lord  Derby.  Under  the 
birds.  The  colors  of  the  ruff  vary  exceed-  mastership  of  Dr.  Temple  (1857-^)  the  chapel 
ingly,  and  no  two  are  precisely  similar.     They  was    rebuilt,    a    gymnasium    erected,   and   other 
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new  building  added,  while  under  Dr.  J«-  the  South.  He  ii 
Blake  (1874-8?)  still  more  building  was  carried  1895,  and  in  189; 
on  and  Rugby  is  to-day  particularly  modern  in  „  ,  .  „  ™.  .  .  . 
the  character  of  its  buildings,  which  are  Eliza-  Rugbies,  rug  Iz,  Timothy,  Aniencan  law- 
bethan  id  style,  and  in  its  appointments  gener-  y*""'  politician,  and  loyalist:  b.  Rochester,  Mass., 
ally.  Consult:  Goulburn,  'The  Book  of  Rugby  ^  Oct.  I?ii;  d.  Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia,  4  Aug. 
Sdioor  (1856)  ;  Hughes,  'Tom  Brown's  School  1795.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1732, 
Days'  (i8S7)  ;  'Life  of  Thomas  Arnold'  represented  Rochester  in  the  general  court  in 
(rS6o)  ;  Bloxam  and  Payne-Smilh,  'Rugby:  iU  '730,  opened  a  law  office  at  Sandwich,  Barnsla- 
School  and  Neighborhood'  (1SB9)  :  Rouse,  o'^  County,  and  was  connected  with  many  cases 
'History  of  Rugby  School'  (itoS).  "^  '""'  importance  in  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
B  >  f  A  <j  r-  .  ,.  ,  Barnstable  counties.  Subsequently  he  removed 
Rage,  roogS,  Arnold.  German  socialist:  b.  to  Hardwick.  In  1755  he  was  second  in  com- 
Bergen,  Pruaua,  13  Sept  1802;  d.  Bnghton,  mand  to  Sir  William  Johnson  at  the  bailie  of 
^gLand,  31  Dec.  1880.  He  was  _  edurated  at  Lake  George,  in  1756,  was  made  judge  of  the 
Heidelberg.  Jena,  and  the  University  of  Halle,  court  of  common  pleas  of  Worcester  County, 
fchere  in  1830  he  became.a  professor.  His  first  and  represented  Hardwick  in  the  general  court 
,  "9'^^°'"^'^''°  ^^  ^  translation  of  Soph o-  ]„  1763-3  he  was  speaker  of  the  house,  and  from 
des  'CEdims  in  Kolonos'  (1830).  He  was  ,762  until  the  Revolution  chief  justice  of  the 
later  identified  with  the  founding  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Worcester  County. 
'Halleschc  Jahrbueher'  and  became  known  as  He  served  with  distinction  in  r75CH6o  in  the  ex- 
an  advocate  of  radical  doctnnes.  In  1843  he  pedilions  against  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in 
went  to  Pans  where  he  was  associated  with  recognition  received  the  sinecure  post  of  sur- 
Karl  Marx,  and  there  puhhshed  his  'Zwei  Jahre  veyor-general  of  Ihe  King's  forests.  He  was  a 
in  Pans.'  In  18^7  he  started  a  journal.  'Die  delegate  in  1765  to  the  Stamp-act  congress  at 
Reform.*  in  Berlin.  ^Accused  of  complicity  in  fjew  York  and  was  elected  its  president  Upon 
the  revolution  of  184S,  he  fled  to  England.  He  his  refusal  to  forward  to  Great  Britain  the  ad- 
was  there  identified  with  Mazzini  and  Ledru-  dresses  and  petitions  passed  by  the  congress, 
Rolhn  in  their  eflforts  to  organise  a  democratic  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  genera!  court  From 
h"*l,          h  ''^^^"■^"^^  "^f  political  equality  that   Ume   he   was   identified   with   the   royalist 


fliroughont  the  world.    The  movement  to  unite    cause.    In  1774  he  was  made  mandamus  c 

the    provinces    ol    Germany    in     1866-70    was     dllor,  and  in  consequence  was  forced  for  safety 
I  strengthened  by  his  sympathy,  and  his  services    to  flee  from  Hardwick  to  Boston,  then  garn- 


1  this   cause  were  recognized  by  the  German  go„ed  by  the  British.    He  made  some  efforts  to 

^"!?n?     ,9.^    published:    'Political    Pictures'  recruit  a  loyalist  corps,  and  in  1779,  on  the  de- 

£1848):    'Oor   System'  ,(1850);    'In    I-ornier  parture  of  the  British  troops,  went  with  (hem 

rimes>  {i86a-7)  ;  aid  a  'Manifesto  of  the  Ger-  »(,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  became  a  proprietor 

nun  People'    (1866).  of  the  town  of  Digl^.     He  was  a  scholar  and 

RBgen,    ru'gSn,    an    island    belonging    to  wit,    and      an    excellent,    though    aggressive, 

Germany;  in  the  Baltic  Sea;  area,  377  square  pleader. 

S!''"«Ji''S'^?^'-V%'7Z-'"^"'^'"'"''i,1E  Rags,   OrientaL     Hislory.~The  origin  oE 

Slff^S^H^U^n'/,-""!  .""^i"^'r  f  .^'''i^"j  the  flo?r  coverings,  popularly  known  as  Oriental 

^K?i^ff/L?^r^pJ;^^i^/rthi"J^>^.*,,i^"r/™  ^S^-  »  »  matter^  tradition,  and  therefor* 

5^«5  ^  HTffi/"«^  «  «      f  fh  "f  f  ^T   r      A  P"«  y  suppositional,  tor  the  fragmenUry  record 

^rtl-'^ad^rthen^d'e^t' GeSc  goTd^t  'j «!« TTrxif  *"''^"'* ''  •""^'  ^"'  '='^- 
K.^ifitl,rfsra^^csr^r;^^^^^^^^ 

^?^asrri.?l^7a^'ySla?LV=r?^  f^  tT^^fT^J^' ^   = 

«,rt.     Bergen  S  the  ca'^fal.    Pop.  46^xf  ^-^oid  He'Sradit^rr^bTs^ "distinction 

Rugendai,     roo'gSn-diis,     Georg     Philipp,  of  skillful  spinning  of  wool  and  weaving  of 

Gemian    painter :   b.   Augsburg,   i666j    d.   there  cloth,   to    Naamah,   daughter   of   Lamech,    who 

17^      ffis    right    hand_  becoming    disabled   he  was  a  near  descendent  of  Adam,  thus  placing 

painted  and  engraved  with  his  left.    He  exposed  the  handicraft  of  weaving  close  to  the  Biblical 

himself  to  the  fire  and  carnage  at  Augsburg  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  human  race. 

that  he  might  delineate  the  scene.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  ^^ypt,  the 

Rager,  roo'gir,  Thomas  Howard,  Ameri-  successful  producer  of  many  useful  industries 

can  army  officer;  b.  Lima,  N.  V.,  a  April  1833;  °i  '"^  ancients,  improved  the  crude  handwork 

d    Stamford,  Conn.,  3  June  1907.    He  was  grad-  <>*    "^r    predecessors,    for    we    posses    records 

uated  from  West  Point  in  i8S4,  studied  law.  and  "^  ^S^  ""  her  rock-cut  tombs,  carvings,  and 


...    i85«i-6i   was  engaged  in  practice.     At  the  monuments,   some  of  which  date  as  early  as 

outbreak   of   the   Civil   War   he   was   appointed  twenty -seven   centuries   B.   C 
lieutenant-colonel  and  was  prominent  in  numer-  Other    wall    paintings,    stone    carvin|;s,    and 

oua    engagements.      He    suppressed    the    draft  monuments    in    the    Euphrates    Valley   indicate 

riots  in  New  York  in  1863.  was  in  command  clearly  that  the  dwellers  of  these  regions  sucn 

of  a  division  at  Gettysburg,  served  under  Gen-  as   Chaldeans,  Assyrians,   Armenians,  and   Pcr- 

eral  Sherman,  and  in  1864  was  breveKed  major-  sians  were  the  first  to  use  the  rug  for  floor 

general  of  volunteers.    He  was  mustered  out  of  coverings,     wall     hangings,     tomb     coverings. 

the  volunteer  service  in  1866,  and  in  that  year  awnings,  and  for  devotional  purposes ;  and  that 

was  appointed  colonel  in  the  regular  army.    In  afterwards  the  conquerors  of  these  peoples,  the 

1868  he  was  military  governor  of  Georgia,  su-  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  Turkomans,  and  Sara- 

perintendent  at  West   Point  in   1871-6.   and   in  ceens.    took    up    the    industry    and    spread    its 

1876^  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  popularity  throughout  their  dominions. 

Vol.  18—  ij  /--^  J 
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Ancient  A vtkorilies.  — Belies  Biblical  repeated  till  a  desired  width  is  woven:  then  he 

writers,  among  the  ancients  who  mention  mgs  beats   this  down  with   his  comb.     This   cross 

and    carpets,    are    included    Diodorus,    Ebers,  warp,  introduced  after  eadi  row  of  the  knotted 

Homer,     Plautus,     Horace,     Pliny,     Josephus,  yam,    is    called   the   weft   of    the    rug,    which 

Arrian,  and  almost  all   writers   of  note;    but  very    often    determines    the    fineness   and    the 

as  stated  above,  not  one  of  these  famous  men  strength  of  the  finished  article, 
imparls    deliaite    information    concerning    the  (e)  The   Knotting. —  All   Oriental   rugs   are 

industry.  actually    tied     to     the     warp  — tuft    by     tuft 

Introduced  into  Europe. —  While  very  little  separately  —  these  are  tied  by  hand;  so,  prop- 
is  known  concerning  the  rugs  of  the  ancients,  erly  speaking,  rugs  are  not  woven,  but  built, 
our  knowledge  takes  definite  shape  and  grows  tied,  knotted.  Tnis  part  of  the  process  re- 
in volume  along  with  the  triumphant  march  of  quires  great  skill,  accuracy,  and  more  than 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  the  great  prophet  Job-like  patience. 

of   Arabia,   whose   enthusiastic   followers   went  Two  ways  of  knotting  are  employed  through- 

from  victory  to  victory,  till  they  threatened  the  out  the  Orient  in  rug  making:  (i)  The  Persian 

very  existence  of  medixval  Europe.  (Sehna)  knotting;  (a)  the  Turkish  (Ghiordez) 

Rug  making  was  introduced  to  Europe  by  knotting.  The  Persian  knotting  consists  in 
the  Moors,  whose  palaces  and  mosques  in  Cor-  winding  the  two  ends  of  the  yam  around  two 
dova,  Granada,  and  Castillia,  were  adorned  separate  threads  of  the  warp,  and  bringing 
with  magniBcent  carpets;  and  later,  when  the  the  two  ends  of  the  yam  to  tne  surface  from 
Crusaders  returned  from  their  wars  against  the  between  each  space  of  the  warp.  The  Turk- 
followers  of  the  Crescent,  they  brought  back  i"h  knotting  consists  in  winding  tbe.two  ends, 
with  them  not  only  a  violent  desire  for  Oriental  oi  the  yam  round  two  separate  threads  of 
luxuries,  but  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  handi-  the  warp  alternately  and  bringing  the  two  end* 
craft,  most  important  among  which  were  rugs  ^°  *^^  surface  between  every  two  threads, 
and  carpets.  '  "*  Yarn. —  Almost  every  wooly  animal  and 

Thus,  in  about  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  ^airy  beast  contributes  iu  quota  to  the  floor 

century  A.  D.,  rugs  were  introduced  in  Europe  cowering  of  the  Orient,  and  cotton  hemp  and 

and  En^and  as  objeets  of  wonderful  ingenuity  Imen,  in  some  cases  silk,  and  even  gold  and 

and  of  great  value.  ■  silver  threada  are  used  to  bind  together  the 

From   that  time  interest  in   rugs   from  the  'flowing  lines  of  beauty»  of  the   rug. 
Orient    has    constantly    increased    among    all  ^"  "'^  inaccessible  fastness  of  Kirman,  the 

civilized  people's  till  to-day  they  mle  supreme  "■*    mountain    chains    of    Kurdistan    and    in 

as   the   most   desirable  and   most  artistic   floor  "^  enchanting  valleys  of  Shiraz  and  Kashmere 

coverings  in  the  world  3n<l  Euphrates,  countless  floclts  of  sheep  yield 

T'rwMJ  0/ MaAwiff.^  The  general  process  of  *^«  *"«*  '^°°\<   "".t  '°  mention  the  soft  and 

rug  making  of  to-day  is  as  old  as  when  it  was  downy  wool  raised  10  the  ftadoW  of  Ararat  in 

described  first  by  ancient  writers.    To-day  rugs  Armema.  and  under  the  ^tftit  of  Deraavwid 

•IT!   made    by    the    descendenis    of    first    rug  «"  Persia;  and  the  camel  of  Arabia,  and  the 

makers  in  the  same  crude  and  primitive  fashion,  S^at   of    Angora    and    of    Bokhara,    vie    with 

Nothing    has     been     changed  — nothing    could  "ch  other  in  their  contnbution   of   marvelous 

be  changed  — for  the  process  is   so  Ihsurdly  "^'f-  "*•"*  '?  f-ansformed  into  bits  of  santil- 

rudimenury  that  it  precludes  improvement.    Ih  ''?*\"«  ?^'9*  '"  *"^  "^"^s  of  the  skillful  artist 

the  use  of  material,  dyes,  and  implements  there  ■   iS*   Onent 

has  been  no  alteration  made,  since  before  the  ,_  The  wool,  after  I^ing  sheared,  is  washed 

period  when  Cleopatra  was  presented  to  Cxsar  thoroughly,  and  sorted,  and  carded  upon  crude 

wrapped  in  a  magnificent  carpet  wooden    or    iron    rakes,    and    afterwards    spun 

(a)  The  Loom,  more  properly  the  frame,  \«^  ""^  after  Mr.  James  Bryce's  descrip- 
on  which  a  rug  is  to  be  made,  consists  of  two  "*{?-  'Ea^".  Upinner]  Uke.-,the  inles  of  Ca- 
perpendicular  poles  (not  infrequently  two  trees)  t«l'"3,  bore  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  with  a  lump 
driven  in  the  ground  at  a  desired  distance  °*  wool  upon  her  wnat,  and  this  they  plied 
from  each  other;  to  these  are  fastened  two  as  they  drove  their  Socks  before  them.*  And. 
horizontal  bars,  one  on  top,  the  other  at  the  'f"?"  *""*  ™  "H  's  spun,  it  is  made  into 
bottom  of  the  poles.  Skeins  ready  for  the  dyers  veL 

(b)  Tools.— It  is  an  absurdity  to  dignify  .  J''^  ^?'"\-'^^  .'*'*  *c  yarn  is  a  separate 
by  the  name  of  "tools'  a  crude  wooden  or  '"diistry  in  the  Orient,  and  the  staflfu!  dyer 
iron  comb,  and  a  pair  of  common  shears,  which  ""'o*  «!«*'  ""ank  with  the  'dervish'  and  the 
about  conclude  the  description  of  the  "machin-  conjurer -7  for.  to  extract  beautiful  dyes  from 
ery»  of  rug  making:  no  other  implement  is  an'Pwls,  insectB,  trees,  plants,  roots,  herbs, 
required  for  the  produerion  of  the  finest  seeds,  barks,  flowers,  bernes,  fruit,  and  from 
Oriental  rug  every    imaginable    thing   yielding   color,    is    no 

(c)  The  Warp.— The  warp  of  a  mg  con-  h"  yon<'erful  than  the.  feats  of  a  howling 
sists  of  desired  thickness  of  thread  or  twine  "dervish'  or  the  mysterious  ejtorcism  of  the 
in  wool,  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  goats'  or  camels'  magician  s  wand.        _ 

hair,  and  in  some  eases  silk,  which  is  stretched  From  the  old  Tynan  purple,  which  adorned 

back   and    front,   upon   the   horizontal    bars    of  t™  royal  vestments  of  the  ancients,  and  which 

the  frame,  at  even  spaces,  to  form  the  founda-  '»  a  lost  dye  to-day,  to  the  ordinary  red  madder 

tion  of  the  rug.  ?'  Asia-Minor,  the  extracting  of  dyes  and  color- 

(d)  The  Weft.— Before  actual  t>-ing  of  '"E  the  yam  is  a  long  drawn  process  in  an 
the  colored  yam  to  the  warp,  the  maker  weaves  exceedingly   primitive  maimer. 

the  salvage  or  diaper,  beginning  at  the  bottom  The  usual  method  is  to  boll  in  water  the 

of    the    warp.      To    do    this    he    introduces    a  Ingredients     of     a     given     color,     with     theif 

shoot  of  hemp   or  wool  or  cotton  by  means  mordant   of  vinegar   or    some   other  acid,   in 

of  a  treadle  and  crossing  the  warp,  which  is  an  earthen  pot,  till  the  desired  constancy  is 
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reached,  even-  little  while  the  dyer  smelling  Among  vegetation,  the  rose  typifies  love; 

and   tasting   the   liquid.      Afterwards   the   yarn  the   lily,   purity;   the   scarlet   tulip   o£   Babylon, 

in  skeins  is  dipped  in  this  preparation,  till  the  passion ;  the  blossom,  innocence ;  the  fruit,  pe- 

required  shade  is  obtained,  men  withdrawn  and  cundity;  the  tree,  abundance,  etc 

dned    in    the    sun.      Often    the    dyed    yarn    is  And  the  star  of  six  points  represents  Allah! 

exposed   to   the   influence   of   the   elements   for  It  is   reasonable   to  ask,   however,   that   this 

weeks    and    weeks,    till    in    the    laboratory    of  endless   chain    of   designs    having   come    to    us 

nature   the   dye   becomes   a   permanent   portion  from    the   mythological   past,    where    the    light 

of   the    wool,    and    remains    thus    as    long  as  of  knowledge  fades  in  the  mist  of  tradition, 

Ac  material  exists.  who   can   say   positively   that   a   certain   design 

There  are  some  dyes  which  require  no  typifies  a  certain  idea  —  and  that  is  not  "one 
6ucb  treatment,  others,  which  muKt  be  pro-  man's  guess  as  good  as  another's"  P 
duced  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  but  in  The  greatest  charm  of  Oriental  rugs  lie* 
each  case  the  skilled  dyer  knows  just  how  in  the  simplicity  of  construction,  tn  the  tm- 
to  obtain  best  results ;  and  left  to  his  own  press  of  individuality  of  effort,  and  in  the  in- 
resources,  given  his  own  time,  he  usually  comprehensible  mystery  of  design.  The  man- 
accomplishes   the  desired  end.  ner  of  their  making  is  primitive;  the  materials 

Orfiamenlalion, —  Taking     a     wide     survey,  used   are  all   home   made,   and   the   ornamenta- 

from  the  sea  of  Marmora  at  the  West,  to  the  tions  in  odd  lines,  angles,  squares,  or  in  gro- 

Yellow  Sea  at  the  East,  Oriental  rugs  may  be  tesque  likenesses  of   'fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,'   the 

divided    into    two    general    classes,    according  original  meanings  of  which  are   forever  burii  d 

lo      ornamentation:        (a)      eeometrical;      (b)  in   the   first  ages   of   mankind  —  these,  and  the 

floral.     The   development  of  geometrical   oma-  wonder     of     their     marvellous     colorings,     the 

mentation   is  attributed   to   the  Turanian   races  secret   of    many    being    still    secret   and   many 

occupying   the   northeastern   portions   of    Asia,  another  being  entirely  lost,  add  to  the  teasing 

most  of  whose  rugs  bear  the  stamp  of  a  more  witchery  of  the  Oriental   rugs, 

primitive    type,   which   !ead   us   to   believe   that  A^otHM.— To   the   uninitiated,    of   the   many 

they   are   more   closely   related   to   the   ri^s   of  unsatisfactory  peculiarities  concerning  the  sub- 

pre-historic  times.    The  design,  popularly. known  ject,  the  naming  of  Oriental   rugs  is  ttie  most 

as   the   Swastika   or   filfot  cross  is   believed   to  perplexing.     There  is  no  fixed  rule  that  would 

:   the  bask  pattern  of  all  geometrical  classify  clearly  the  enormously  diversified  out- 

ation   in   rugs  ^indeed,   some   author-  put    of    rugs    within    the    vast    area    of    about. 

ities  go  further  in  the  assertion  that  the  Swas-  three-quarters  of  the  continent  of  Asia.    "There 

tika  was  the  first  design  used  for  ornamenta-  are,     however,     six     recognised     geographicaf 

tion  by  the  human  race.  division^  which  include  about  all  Oriental  rugs 

The  floral  ornamentation,  a  later  and  more  of  our  days,  namely:     (i)   Persian  rugs;  (a). 

intricate  n^ethod,  was  adopted  by  the  Aryan  Tul-kish  rugs;   (i)  Caucassian  rugs;  (4)  Tur- 

races,  and  carried  to  its  highest  development  koman   rugs;    (5)    Indian   rugs;    (6)    Chinese 

by  people  inhabiting  the  country  lying  between  rugs. 

the    Caspian   Sea  and  the   Persian   Gulf.  Persian  Rugs. —  Persia,   the  home   of   floral 

The  typical  design  of  floral  ornamentation  ornamentation,    and   the  most   marvellous  ex-, 

is  the  'flower  and  knop,'  a  conventionalized  re-  ponent   of    textile    productions   of    the    Orient,' 

semblance  to  the  Egyptian  lotus  or  the  tree  stands  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  by  unanimous 

of  life  of  the  ancients.  consent     She   attained   this    enviable  position 

An    endless    variety    of    patterns    of    both  especially   during    the   benign    reign    of    Shah 

classes  appear  on  rugs;   they  are  mixed  and.  Abbas,  in  the  16th  and   iTth  centuries,,  under 

intermingled  so  hopelessly,  that  a  rigid  classi'  whose    wise    encouragement    she    reached    the 

tication   according   to  ornamentation   is   almost  golden  age  of  the  rug  industry. 

impossible.  The  Ispahan  rugs,  made  under  Shah  Abbas,, 

Purely  floral  patterns,  such  as  represcnta-  with  their  gorgeous  field  of  "Ispahan  red," 
tions  of  leaves,  trees,  blossoms,  rosettes,  decorated  in  tulip,  rose,  lotus,  iris  floriations, 
palmettes,  are  strewn  over  or  under  squares,  fastened  together  in  chisselled  tracery  of  re- 
circles,  stars,  octagons,  medallions,  and  fined  meandering  Rnes  and  angles  at  once. 
various  forms  of  the  Swastika  in  a  manner  puzzling  and  fascinating,  established  a  new 
so  blended,  that  a  classification  of  rugs  ac-  epoch  of  the  nig  industry,  never  equalled  since.' 
cording  to.  ornamentation  resolves  itself  to  an  And  a  somewhat  similar  pattern  of  the 
unsolveabie  riddle.  Ispahan  having  been  evolved,  the  glosscrj'  of 

Symbolism.^  It    is    Stated    by    enthusiastic  Persian   rugs  was  enriched  by  another  famous, 

writers   on    Oriental   rugs,   that  a   fascinating  type  of  pattern  called  the  "Shah  Abbas,"  after 

array  of  symbolism  lies  beyond  those  charming  uie  most  honored  monarch  of  Persia.    The  Is- 

patterns.  pahan    rug,  as   a  class,   stands   alone,  and   its 

The    rug   itself   typifies   the   universe,    and  specie    is    extinct,    only    a    very    few    perfect 

its  various  designs  the  ever-changing  phenome-  specimens  and  many  fragments  being  jealously 

na  of  life.     The  principal  coloring  of  the  field  preserved  in  museums  or  in  private  collections. 

of  the  rug,  if  red,  signifies  life,  victory ;  if  blue,  Persians,   who   ought   to   know   best,   divide 

royalty;  if  white,  purity;  if  green,  devotion;  if  their  rugs  into  the  following  groups  according 

black,  evil;  if  yellow,  nobility;  and  so  on  to  to    ornamentation    mostly,    which    is    different 

the  end.  from    the    accepted    division    in    common    use 

In  patterns,  the  Swastika  signifies  auspici-  abroad:     (a)  Kirman;   (h)   Herati;  (c)  Iran; 


-    .                                                     .  <a)  The  Kirman  group  is  subdivided  into 

ine  star,  the  Star  of   Bethlehem;   the   trianirle,  the     following     celebrated      specimens:        (l), 

the    charm    of    Solomon;    the    square,    "the  Kashan;    (2)    Kirman    or    Kirmanshah;     (3) 

square  deal*;  the  comb,  cleanliness,  etc  Saruk;    (4)  Tabriz,     The  chief  cliaracteiisties 
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of  this  group  lie  in  their  extreme  fineness  of  these  show  such  superb  mellowness  of  color- 
texture,  brilliance  of  coloring,  and  purely  ing,  graceful  Ilneations  and  superior  floriations, 
floral  ornamentation,  which  is  carried  to  its  thai  they  bespeak  of  times  of  the  !ong  ago. 
highest  perfection.  (e)  In  the  Kurdistan  group  are  included 
Mostly  of  modem  construction,  but  copies  the  following  specimens:  (i)  Sehna;  (a) 
of  some  old  forms,  with  floriated  medallions  or  Bij'ar;    (3)   LuUe. 

panels  or  scrolls,  replete  with  vases  of  flowers,  It   would   seem   that  the   Sehna   rug   should 

and   representations   of   birds   or   beasts,   these  not    fall   under   this   heading,    for   there   is   no 

rugs'show  the  scintilUaling  splendor  of  jewels  similarity  of  style  or  texture  to  the  Kurdistan; 

in   textile  art;  and  they  command  high  prices  hut   the   people   of   Persia,  class   this   rug  as  a 

on   the  American   market.  Kurdistan. 

(b)  The  Herat!  group  includes:  (i)  The  Sehna,  so  far  as  fineness  of  texture 
Meshed;  (2)  Khorassan;  (3)  Shah  Abbas;  is  concerned,  belongs  to  the  Kirman  group, 
(4)  Feraghan;  (s)  Joshaghan;  (6)  Youraghan.  and  not  infrequently  surpasses  even   the  best 

To  the  heart  of  a  true  son  of  old  Iran   this  Kashan  texture  of  the  Kirman  group.     Hun- 

Cup  of  rugs  is  the  most  precious  of  all,  for  dreds  of  knots  are  crowded  in  a  space  of  one. 

e  are  preserved  the  glorious  traditions  of  his  square  inch   with  shortest  cut  yam,  till   it  be- 

forefathers;  here,  the  holiest  shrine  of  his  faith;  comes  almost  beyond  belief  that  human  fingers 

here,  the  revered  name  of  his  most  illustrious  are  capable  to  produce  such  a  fabric. 

Shah,  and  here,  the  true  splendor  of  his  match-  The  Sehna  ritg  shows  no  reckless  disregard 

less    artistery.      The    chief    excellency    of    this  to   design  or  color;   whether  rosettes  or  palm 

group  is  in  ttie  development  of  the  leaf  pattern ;  patterns  or  medallions,  every  line  is  clear  cut, 

be  it  the  palm   leaf,  the  rose  leaf,  the   lotus  every  curve  masterly  rounded,  and  every  color 

leaf,  or  the  so-called  river-loop  design;  it  fills  faithfully  reproduced.     The  Sehna  is  the  thin- 

»  very  prominent  part  of  ornamentation  either  nest  rug  made  in  the  Orient 

in  a  curled  position  as   in   the  Feraghan,  or  .In  strongest  contrast  to  the  Sehna  are  the 

spread  out  on  borders,  corners,  and  medallions  Bijar  and  Lull£  of  the  Kurdistan;  they  recog- 

as  in  the  Meshed  and  Khorassan,  or  in  groups  nize  no  established  pattern;  accept  no  school 

and    clusters    of    splendid    tracery    as    in    the  of  coloring,  and  follow  no  rule  of  texture. 

Shah  Abbas.  Generally  thick   and   heavy  in   texture,   em- 

(c)  The  Iran  groups  contains  the  followii^f  ploying  all  the  standard  Persian  designs  with- 
popular  specimens:  (1)  Teheran;  (3)  Mihr;  out  regard  to  fitness  or  uniformity  of  position 
(3)  Saraband;  (4)  Shiraz.  on  lustrous  fields  of  rich  and  deep  coloring; 

Most  worthy  of  mention,  and  very  much  whether  coarse  or  fine,  heavy  or  light,  these 

admired   by    all    Orientals,   are   the    Saraband  rugs    compel    admiration    by    reason    of    their 

and  Shirai  rugs,  besides  the  Mihr,  which  really  extraordinary  solidity. 

is  the  finest  grade  of  Saraband.  Turkish  Rugs.— la  the  Turkish  empire  live 

The  characterizing  peculiarity  of  these,  es-  man/  races,  peoples,  and  religions,  which  are 

Eially  of  the  Mihr  and  Saraband,  is  the  palm  not  at   all  affiliated   with   one  another— rcm- 

[  pattern,  row  upon  row,  on  a  field  of  red  "ant   nations   of    Syna,    Babylonia,   Armenia  — 

or  blue  and  seldom   ivory,   each   row  of   palm  Chaldea,    Greece,    Hebrew,    etc.— consequently, 

leaf  facing  in  an  opposite  direction.  'he  textile  producUons  of  this  region  are  some- 

In  the  Shirar  rugs  the  palm  leaf  design,  if  what  mixed  and  rather  difficult  to  classify.     It 

employed    at    all,    is    used    without    regard   to  appears,   however,   that   the  Turkish    detached 

regularity  or  size.     The   Shiraz   rugs  show  an  mode  of  ornamentation  repeated  on  some  parts 

utter  disregard  to  conventional  patterns,  there-  of   nigs,   and   the  generous  use   of   both   floral 

fore,  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  rugs  and  geometrical  designs  usually  seen  in  all  Tur- 

of  the  Orient     Often  medallions  run  through  kish  products,  would   give  them  a  certain   dis- 

the   centre   which   are   decorated    with   flowers,  tinction;   add   to  this   the  very  popular  pattern 

leaf  patterns,  birds,  and  animals,  much  after  founa  '«  the  praying  rugs,  and  Turkish  n^s 

the  style  of  Kirmans.     But  the  distinguishing  become  an   mdividual   class  m  the   family  of 

points   are :    the    salvages    overcast   in    two    or  Onental   rugs. 

more  colors  with  tassels  here  and   there,  and  ,    Moreover,   most   Turkish    rugs    are   coarser 

1  ends  finished  with  pretty  needlework  than  Persians,  their  pile  being  longer,  looser. 


patterns. 


thicker,  and  softer. 


In  the  Teheran  the  patterns  may  or  may  not  The  people  of  Turkey  divide  their  rugs  into 

show  the  palm,  but  they  are  kindred  rugs  in  *?=      followine     pnnciple      specimens;        (a) 

all  other  respects.  Gheordez   (Yordei)  ;    (b)   Koulah;   (cj   Ladik; 

(d)  The   Heriz  ^oup  contains:      (1)    Ar-  i^.f  Ji'^';^'   ('{\  BerKhama;  (f)  Koniah;  {«> 

debil;    (2)    Hamadan;    (3)    Bakhshaish;    (4)  S"'"?'^i?';' J*'^  *^''??v'"''.'    0).  Mousul;    Qi 

Gorovan;   (s)  Serapi.  Kurd;    (k)    Yuruk;    (1)   Anatolian. 

In  these  rugs,  the  medallion  with  its  various  (a)   In   conception   of   design,   execution   of 

modifications    is    carried    out    in    a    most    pro-  workmanship,  and  combination  of  cotonng,  the 

nounced  fashion ;  especially  in  the  Gorovan  and  Gheordez  stands  first  in  all  Turkish  rugs,  and 

Serapi,  where  the  medallion  stands  out  in  bar-  >»  fost  highly  praised   by  Turk,   Greek,  Ar- 

haric  outline  upon  a  field  of  red,  white,  blue,  menian,  European,  and  American  alike, 

green,  or  brown  hues  of  great  brilliancy.  Usually    made    of    praying-rug    design,    the 

In  the  Heriz  and  Hamadan,  the  undyed  hair  field  has  a  solid  coloring  of  ivory,  blue,  red, 

of  camel  plays  a  prominent  part  often  covering  sometimes  green,  with  the  niche  or  dome  resl- 

the  whole  rug,  decorated  with  rosettes,  medal-  ing  on  two  ornamented  columns;  but  at  times 

lions,  pendants,  and  heavy  traceries,  all  inter-  the  columns  being  absent,  the  dome  is  supported 

woven  in   bold  contrasts.     In   the  Ardebil   and  by  highly  conventionalized  patterns  of  the  tree 

Bakhshaish  and  the  Heriz  proper,  these  strik-  of  life. 

ing   contrasts  are  entirely  eliminated,  indeed,  A  wide  border,  generally  of  the  same  color- 
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ing  as  of  the  field,  is  decorated  with  flowers  very    Ime,    but    in    colorija^    surpasses    many 

asd  configa rations  so  clastered  as  to  form  a  others.    The  wool  is  exceedingly  soft,  and  the 

superb  square,   which   is   repeated  on   the   four  colors   frequently   of   primary   dyes,   and   when 

sides  of  the  rug,  and  frequently  on  the  panels,  mellowed   by   age,  it   developes   a   sheen   which 

over  and   under   the  enclosure   of   the   praying  rivals   silk  jiroductions, 

niche  pattern.  Caucassian   Rugs. —  In  Caucassian   rugs,  the 

Two  or  several  narrow  borders  in  detached  geometrical  ornamentation  is  carried  to  its  per- 

patterns    surround   the    princii^l    border;    and  Tection.     All   conceivable   designs   in    line  are 

on  the  two   upper   comers   Riling   the   trigonal  employed  with  great  profusion  and  bewildering 

spaces    of    the    praying   dome,    are    distributed  effect     Generally   there   is   one   principal   color 

figures    bearing    a    resemblance    to    the    main  to  which  all  other  colors  are  subjected  in  clear 

border.     Often  a  bejeweled  lamp  hangs  down  cut  designs,  sometimes  without  shadings,  giving 

from  the  center  of  the  dome.  the  effect  of  inlaid  stonework. 

The  colorings  of  the  Gheordez  of  old  are  In    texture    Caucassian    rugs    are    medium, 

impossible    to    describe    appropriately,    and    it  although     there     are     some     exceedingly     fine 

might  be  added  with  truth,  equally   impossible  specimens  made,  but  these  are  exceptional. 

to  reproduce  in  paint  In  size  these  rugs  are  not  very  large,  some- 

(b),  (c),   (d)  Koulah,  Ladik,  Melet,  these  times   they   are    made    long   and   narrow,    but 

three,   are   kindred   rugs   to   the   Gheordez,   but  mostly  of  medium  si^e. 

they  are  not  equal  to  the  latter.  In  designing  they  show  star  shapes,  circles. 

In   Koulah,   the   praying  dome   is   often   in-  fretwork,    insect    shapes,    diamonds,    triangles, 

dented  or  otherwise  misshapen,  and  the  field,  various  forms  of  the  Swastika,  squares,  medal- 

instead  a  solid  color,  is  decorated  with  patterns,  lions,  dragon  designs,  etc. 

's  marked  also  with  several  narrow   stripes,  These     are    the     following    principal    well- 


for  border,  with  startling  contrast  of  colors.  known  kinds  of  rugs  made  in  Caucassia :     (a) 

The  L^adik  may  be  called  a  better  rug  than  Daghestan;    (b)    IShistan    (Kuba)  ;    (c)    Shir- 

the  Koulah,   for   it   often   possesses  beautifully  van;  (d)   Darbent;  (e)  Karabagh)   (f)   Kazak; 

subdued   greens,   deep   reds,   blues,   all   blended  (a)     Chichi;     (b)     Circassian;     (i)     Kashmir 

attractively.  (Soumak). 

The  Melez  might  be  named  as  a  twin  sister  The  DaghesUn,  the  Kabistan,  and  the  Shir- 
to  the  Ladik,  for  it  has  all  her  characteristics,  van  are  rugs  made  on  similar  lines.  Their 
and  only  the  trained  eye  can  properly  dis-  colors,  designs,  and  texture  are  not  different 
tinguish  between  them.  from  each  other,  except  the  Kahistan,  which  is 

(e),      (f)      Berghama     and     Koniah     rues  usually  of  liner  construction.     The  geometrical 

generally  show  medallion  designs  and  a  field  elongated    star    and    the    Swastika    and    other 

well   covered   with   geometrical   patterns;   they  lineal    decorations    are    common    to    all,    with 

have  also  wide  attractive  borders  covered  with  beautifully   vivid   colors   attractively   arranged. 
floral  decorations.    In  size  these  rugs  are  made  The  Darbent  rug  shows  a  strong,  barbaric 

nearer  square  than  other  Turkish  productions,  nature  like  that  of  the  Kurd  and  Yunik,  only 

with    a   heavy,    silky    pile   and    very    attractive  in    the   Darbent   there   is   more   uniformity   of 

colorings.  design,  and  the  texture  is  not  so  coarse. 

(g)  The    Kir-Shehir    products,    praying-rug  The  Karabagh   rug  shows  more  of   Persian 

design   or   other,   generally   small    rugs   possess  mode  of  designing  than  any  other  Caucassian 

much   resemblance   to    L.adik   and    Melez,    they  rug.     Upon  its  black  or  brown  field  are  strewn 

arc,  however,  coarser  rugs  with  brighter  color-  at  regular  distances,  magnificent  deliniations  of 

ings   and   with  unpleasant  contrasts.  leaf  and   flower  patterns  in   various  shades  of 

(h)  Kutahia  or  Kutais,  is  a  longer  rug  than  tan  and  old  magenta  colors  — but  this  is  the 

the  foregoing  specimens  with  no  special  char-  Karabagh  of  olden  times.    The  modem  product 

acteristic  in  design  or  coloring.     A  satisfactory  is   a   mixture   of   homely   designs,   crude   dyes, 

rug  usually,  with  silky  surface,  pleasing  design  and  coarse   weaving,   showing  a  careless  haste 

and  fine  coloring.  of  workmanship. 

(i).  (J),  (k)  Mousul,  Kurd,  Vuruk.    Strict-  The    Kazak    rugs   are   the   heaviest   of   all 

ly,   these   three   grades    do   not   belong   to   the  Caucassians  and  different  in  donation.     It  ap- 

Tnrkish  family  of  rugs,  yet  neither  could  they  pears,  the  makers  of  these  rugs  have  endeavored 

be  classified  under  the  Persian  group,  and  since  to  develop  the  gruesome  in  design,  for  on  their 

the  provinces  in  which  they  are  made  fall  under  products  are  shown  various  grotesque  shapes  of 

Turkish  rule  it  is  proper  to  call  them  Turkish,  the   dragon  and   other  cre^ing  creatures  with 

In  design,  in  texture,  in  workmanship,  these  startling   effect      One    distinguishing   point   of 

are    the    'neavy- weights'    in    rugs.      There    is  Kazalcs  is  in  their  size  which  is  nearer  square 

coarseness,  boldness,  and  a  wild  strength  in  these  than    any   other   Caucassian    product;    another, 

rugs,  which  indicates  the  mountain,  the  desert,  is   in  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  twisted  yam, 

and   the   ravine;    usually   made   of   good   wool  which,  when  untwisted  after  years  of  usage,  is 

and    of    good    colorings     (often    exceptionally  divided  into  hundreds  of  fine  ends,  effecting  the 

good),   they   lack   the   refinement   of   a   Herat!  surface  of  the  rug  like  a  smooth  velvety  lawn. 
or  the  exquisiteness  of  a  Gheordez.  Chichi  rugs  are  made  fine  usually,  and  differ 

The   Kurd   and  the   Yuruk  especially,   show  from  other  Caucassians  in  ornamentation.     On 

an   utter   dtregard   to    regularity   of   design   or  a  dark  or  light  colored  field  are  distributed  reg- 

texture;    sometimes   long   and   shaggy   like   the  ular    patterns    in    cut    squares    or    rectangular 

matted   wool   of   a   sheep,   they   defy   any    ac-  forms,  giving  the  appearance  of  latticed  panel. 
eepted   school  of  rug  making.  Circassian   rugs   depart   entirely   from   Cau- 

(l)   Anatolian. —  There     are     several     other  cassian    mode   of  ornamentation.        These   are 

grades  made  in  Turkey,  especially  small  mats,  among  the  choicest,  if  not  the  choicest  products 

which  are  covered  by  this  name.     The  Ana-  of  this  region.     A  favorite  design  consists  in 

tolian  rug  is  usually  of  heavy  quality  and  not  pattern   of    superb  flowers   r    '  "   ""' — 
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foliage  artistically  clustered  and  connected  one  yellow,  on  which  are  spread  at  regular  distances 

with  the  other  by  graceful  long  lines.  rather  crude  geometrical  devices. 

Kashmir  (Sumak  or  Shamakha)  rugs  are  Samarkand  rugs  reveal  Chinese  character- 
devoid  of  nap,  they  are  made  what  is  commonly  istics  in  coloring  and  design  —  usually  of  yel- 
known  as  the  flat  stitch  style  like  the  old  Kash-  low,  tan.  or  red  and  blue,  they  have  several 
mir  shawls  of  India  from  which  they  derive  the  round  figures  intersected  with  strange  floral 
name.  In  design  they  are  typical  Caucassians,  designs  and  geometrical  patterns, 
and  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  nap,  they  The  fret  decoration  is  pronounced  on  their 
show  their  designs  in  bold  relief,  clear  cut,  and  borders.  Heavy  and  rather  coarse  in  construc- 
prominent.  The  long  ends  of  the  yarn,  left  tion  these  rugs  are  attractive  by  reason  of 
on  the  hack,  give  weight  and  softness  of  their  simplicity  of  designing  and  uniqueness  of 
texture,  coloring. 

Turkoman  Rugs. —  There  are  two  divisions  Kashghar  rugs,  coarse  in  texture  are  stolid 

of  the  Turkoman  rugs:    Western  and  Eastern,  in    design    and    simple    in    coloring.      Often 

In  the  Western  Turkoman  rugs  the  chief  color,  only    three    different    colors    appear  —  a    solid 

universally  employed,  is  red  with  all  its  shades  color  for  the  field  and  another  solid  color  for 

and  Idndred  colorings,  and  the  principal  design,  the   simple  geometrical  design   and   a   third,   to 

the  octagonal  or  Bokhara ;   embracing  the   f ol-  separate    the   lines    and    to    mark   the   borders, 

lowing   weli-known    specimens:    (l)     Bokhara;  These  and  the  Varkhand  rugs  similar  to  these, 

(2)     Afghan     or    Khiva;     (3)     Yomud;     (4)  rarely  leave  their  native  places,  the  eastemtnost 

Buatair;   (5)  Beluchistan.  part  of  Turkestan. 

Of  these.  Bokhara  rugs  are  the  finest  and  Indian  Rugs, —  Strictly  speaking  India  sends 

most  valuable.     It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  out  only  large  carpets,  the  manufacture  of  which 

Bokhara  after  once  seen.    The  octagonal  device,  is    in    Uie    hands   of    European    and    American 

in  shades  of  blues,  ivory,  and  reds,  is  stamped  firms,   who   have   estabUshed    large   centers    of 

on  every  Bokhara  upon  a  field  of  some  shade  production   in   the   Punjab,   Kashmir  and   Mad- 

of  red.     The  octagonal  pattern  -is  divided  into  ras  districts,  commonly  known  as  Agra,  Labor, 

four,    with    the    diagonal    sections    resembling  Araritzar,    Mirzapur,   Kandahar,   Ardahian,   etc. 

each  other.    They  are  the  finest  of  all  Turko-  Arbitrary  names  these  last,  named  by  tiie  manu- 

mans  in  texture  and  sometimes  so  fine  that  they  facturers  themselves  without  regard  to  location, 

rival  the  best  productions  of  Persia.  These   American   and   European   houses  not 

The  praying-rug  of  this  class  preserves  the  only  control  the  output  of  rugs  but  also  thdr 
general  characteristic  color  of  red.  It,  how-  ornamentation  and  coloring;  they  make  rugs 
ever,  shows  no  octagonal  device;  there  is  the  to  order,  according  to  the  ordered  colors  and 
usual  dome  pattern  in  a  more  pointed  shape  patterns  required  by  their  customers.  Thus 
near  the  top;  and  the  whole  rug,  usually  about  individuality  and  character  is  altogether  want- 
four  feet  by  five,  is  divided  into  four  sections,  ing  in  these  productions,  albeit  they  are  made 
decorated  with  highly  conventionalized  devices  to  endure,  being  lieavy,  closely  nude  and  of 
of  the  Swastika.  attractive  colorings. 

Afghan   or   Khiva   rugs,   made  of  coarser  Mr.  Ruskin  sums  up  the  detereorating  effect 

texture    and    of    larger    size,    adhere    to    the  of  European  control  on  the  Indian  rugs  in  the 

Turkoman    red    and    octagonal    pattern     most  following     manner  —  "Modem     commercialism 

f aithfully  —  in    the    large    regularly    arranged  has  laid  its  poisonous  trade  upon  this  useful 

octagon  is  often  seen  clover  leaf  and  sometimes  industry  since  the  days  when  1  was  a  young 

a  portion  of  dragon  designs.     Rich  in  coloring,  man  and  to-day  it  is  ahnost  ruined  a»  an  art" 

heavy    in    pile,    these    rugs    frequently    mellow  It   may   be   added   that   b>-day    "this   useful 

into  lustrous  and  velvety  fabrics.  industry    .    .    .    as  an  art'  is  altogether  mined 

The   Yomud  rugs  are   of  darker   shades  of  with  no  hope  of  its  revival. 

the  maroon;  and  the  detached  regular  octagon  Chinese  Rugs.— It  is  a  matter  for  the  his- 

is  transformed  into  an  elongated  diamond  de-  torian  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Chinese 

sign    fringed    with    dragon   claws   or    Swastika  are  the  original   rug  makers  of   the  world ;   it 

detices.     The   Yomud   usually   is   of   very   fine  is    evident   however   that    rugs    were   made    in 

texture  and  is  made  in  large  size.  China  a  very  long  time  ago  and  some  of  tiieni 

Bushir   ru^s   classed,  herein,   are  Turkoman  of  surpassing  beauty;   thus   the  white  silk  rug 

only  in  coloring  and  texture.     They  show   no  taken    to    Mecca   as    a   covering    for    the   holy 

octagonal  pattern ;  often  being  decorated  with  shrine    of   I^aba,   antedated   by   hundreds   of 

palm  devices;  sometimes  with  Herati  designs,  years  the  appearance  of  the  great  pro|^t  of 

and    with    ornamentations    generally    found    in  Arabia. 

Caucassians.      Made    in    rather    longish    sizes,  Chinese  rugs  form  a  distinct  type,  their  de- 
loose  texture,  strong,  silky,  and  desirable.  signs   consist   of   all   kinds   of   odd   geometrical 

Beluchistan    rugs   are   another   class   of   the  devices,  all   imaginable   curves   and   angles  and 

Turkomans  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  many  quaint  configurations  of  the  Swastika  or 

Bokhara.      Generally    small    in    size,    they    de-  the    lotus    flower    which    are    distributed    with 

viate  from  the  red  shades  often,  and  show  sub-  unique    formations    on    fields    of   yellow,    blue, 

■  dued   shades    of   maroon,    blue|    ivory,   camels'  red,  fawn,  gold,  and   tan  in  all  their  exquisite 

hair,  and  rarely  green.     In  design  they  employ  shades  marvelously  blended, 

the  floral   as  well   as  geometrical   forms.     The  Chinese    mode    of    ornamentation    may    he 

general   effect   of  Beluchistans  is  dark,  called  the   Kaliedoscope  of   texture.     Generally 

Eastern  Turkoman  nigs  mays  be  subdivided  of  long,  soft  wool  or  silk  or  camel's  hair  these 

,  to:    (i)    Ganji    or    Genehis;    (2)    Samarkand;  rugs  while  not  made  as  fine  as  some   Persian 

,   (3)   Kashghar;   (4)   Yarliand.  rugs,  still  they  reveal  masterly  skill  in  texture 

The    Ganji    rugs    are    made    by    Turkoman  with   irridescent  sunset  colors  and  magnificent 

nomads,  of  goats'  hair  or  wool  with  long  silky  shec'i.    They  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 

texture,    the    principal    color   being    white    or  all  Oriental  rugs  and  among  the  rarest  on  the 
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RUGS  —  RUISDAEL 

European  or  American  market;  and  they  com-  bedroom  rugs  and  rugs  for  general  use.     An 

mand  highest  prices.  authority  on  the  home  weaving  of  rugs  is  Mrs. 

Kilims.—  KiVims,    while     products     of    the  Candacc  Wheeler,  whose  recent  work  on  'How 

Orient,   are  not  rugs,   for  they  possess  no   pile  to  Make  Rugs'   is  a  practical  hand  book.     The 

and  their  mode  of  construction  is  different.  Onteora  rug,  the  l.ois  rug,  the  Isle  La  Motte 


Kilims  resemble  the  Kashmir  or  Shemakha    rug,  the  Lucy  rug  and  other  home-made  designs 

~  ~  and  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  that    are   described.     The  pattern,  the   dyeing,   and 

1  the  flat  stitch  plan,  with  this  difference    braiding  the  fringe  of  the  border  al!  are  feat- 


however  that  while  the  loose  ends  of  the  ^am  ured  and  described.  This  writer  states  that 
are  left  on  the  back  of  Kashmir  rugs,  in  Kitims  'the  cumbrous  old  woolep  loom  is  still  dobg  a 
they  are  wound  around  the  woof,  and  in  chang-  certain  amount  of  work  in  every  country  neigh- 
ing the  yarn  to  change  the  color  also  a  sepa-  borhood,  and  it  is  capable  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
rate  warp  thread  is  taken  ap,  thus  leaving  a  and  much  more  profitable  practice.  1  find  very 
small  obiong  open  space  between  the  ■  two  little,  if  any  difference  in  the  rugs  woven  upon 
stitches.  Kilims  thus  made  present  the  open  these  and  the  modern  steel  loom.  It  is  true  that 
work  effect  in  texture.  the  work  is  lighter  and  weaving  goes   faster 

Kilims  are  of  lighter  weight,  often  both  upon  the  latter,  and  where  a  person  or  family 
sides  made  alike  and  arc  not  appropriate  for  makes  an  occupation  of  weaving,  it  is  probably 
floor  coverings.  They  are  the  tapestries  of  the  better  to  have  the  latest  improvements,  but  it  is 
Orient,  and  in  whatever  district  made,  they  possible  lo  begin  and  to  make  a  success  of  rag- 
follow  the  usual  rug  pattern  of  that  district  rug  weaving  upon  an  old  fashioned  loom."  fn 
The  finest  Kilims  are  made  in  Sehna,  where  the  matter  of  pattern  and  coloring  it  is  stated 
the  finest  rugs  are  made,  in  Persia;  and  also  that  the  Onteora  rug  is  made  by  using  a  pro- 
in  Bokhara.  Small  Kiliams  made  in  Turkey  are  portion  of  a  half  pound  of  blue  rags  to  the  two 
often  called  Kiz-Kilim,  woven  by  the  hancs  of  and  a  half  while  required  to  make  up  the  three 
Turkish  maidens  for  purposes  of  dowry  or  pounds  of  cotton  filling  required  in  a  six  foot 
devotion,  or  for  presents  to  their  marriageable  rug.  The  side  border  m  the  Lois  rug  is  made 
friends  and  relations,  they  are  therefore,  hijjhly  upon  the  same  blue  warp,  is  separately  woven 
decorative  and  often  with  unusually  beautiful  and  afterward  added  to  the  plain  white  rug  with 
designs.  Kilims  are  made  also  in  Caucassia  blue  ends.  And  she  describes  further  details 
and  Kurdistan  known  as  Shirvan  and  Kurd  of  her  method.  Many  of  the  rugs  described  by 
Kilims   respectively.  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  washable.     Her  work  is  also 

In   the   Orient   their  use  is   manifold —  as  the  building  up  of  neighborhood  industries  in 

rugs,  hangings  both  tor  doors  and  walls,  and  domestic  rug  making,  a  work  which  has  taught 

for  tents,  as  mantles  by  day  time  and  cover-  both  economy  and  art. 

ing  by  night  for  travelers;  made  for  bags  and  The  larger  subject  of  the  domestic  manu- 

covenng   for  bags,   and   also    for   covering   of  facture    and    commerce    in    rugs    made   in    the 

the  person;  they  serve  for  other  conveniences  United  States  may  be  broadly  considered  under 

entirely  unknown  in  civilized  communities.  the  general   subject   of   Carpets,    (q.v.).     The 

B.   Peshualyan.  prinapal  varieties  of  carpets  n"—  =-  —  —  '*-- 


Rugs,  Weavine  of     The  commerce  in  Ori-  Turkey,  the  .Axminster,  the  Brussels,  the  Wil- 

ental  rugs,  especially  those  from  Persia,  Russia  '''"v'^  YTk'^V.!'^ '^i!-'^*';  the  Kidderminster 

and  Turkey,  .3  very  considerable  in  the  United  °T,  Scotch,  the  Whytocks  tapestry  and  velvet 

States.    A  few  come  from  India  and  China,  and  ("Is.   and   the   printed    fdt   car^.     Generally 

some  are  woven  in  Afghanistan  and  Belucliistan.  ^V^f^d  ™^'  ,"',?"«*'  made  in  England  or  the 

While  there  is  a   lar|e  production   of   rugs  of  Vn'Wd  States,  follow  somewhat  these  same  de, 

:  kinds   in   AmenM  the  imported   rugs  swnations  and  are  similar  m  appearance  though 


continue 

buyers.    Many  of  the  costly  Eastern  rugs 

simply  woven  as  a  Navajo  blanket, 


beautiful  fabric  has  also  been  introduced,  called 
the  Patent  Wool  Mosaic. 


rag  carpet.  The  process  is  in  many  cases,  al-  Ruhmkorff,  roomTtSrf.  Heinrich  Daniel, 
most  identical,  the  variation  being  only  in  close-  German  inventor:  b.  Hanover  1803;  d.  Paris  21 
ness  or  fineness  of  warp  and  arrangement  of  Dec.  18^7.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1839,  where 
color.  The  Navajo  blanket  is  a  product  of  In-  be  continued  to  reside,  Jn  1851  be  invented  the 
dian  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  rugs  induction  coil  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  United  States  is  an  industry  of  consider-  Rulsdael,  rois'dal,  or  Ruj^dael,  Jacob  van, 
able  importance.  A  great  variety  of  weaves  is  Dutch  painter:  b.  Haarlem  1626;  d.  there  1682. 
produced,— woolen,  cotton,  and  grass  rugs.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  and  probably  stud- 
made  in  some  cases  after  European  models  and  ied  art  under  his  father  and  an  uncle,  who  was 
methods  and  in  others  after  original  designs  also  a  painter.  In  1&48  he  entered  the  guild  of 
and  methods  of  construction,  both  as  to  the  his  native  dty,  and  some  nine  years  later  set- 
machinery  used,  the  dyeing  of  the  fabrics,  and  tied  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  received  dtizen 
the  designs.  Grass  rues  for  the  country  house  rights  in  1659.  He  appears  to  have  traveled 
have  won  recent  prominence  in  our  domestic  throughout  his  native  country  and  in  parts  of 
commerce.  Some  of  these  are  made  of  tough  Germany  and  Switierland.  Ruisdael  was  not 
fibres  and  others  of  less  durable  material.  Some  much  appreciated  during  his  lifetime,  but  is 
have  their  colors  woven  into  the  mesh  and  some  now  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch 
have  stencilled  designs  in  fast  colors.  painters  of  landscape.  His  pictures,  compris- 
Another  phase  of  the  weaving  of  rugs  in  ing  well-chosen  forest,  waterfall,  shore,  moun- 
the  United  States  is  their  manufacture  in  the  tain,  and  similar  scenes,  are  often  of  a  melan- 
home.  Rag  carpets  have  been  made  and  used  in  choly,  but  always  of  a  deeply  poetical  character, 
farm  houses  for  many  generations,  but  of  late  The  figures  in  them  were  painted  by  Berchem, 
there  has  been  a  general  demand,  especially  in  Van  de  Velde,  Van  Ostade,  Wouwerman,  Lin- 
country   houses,    for   home-made  piazza  rugs,  gelbach,  and  others.     All  the  chief  European  r 
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galleries    contain    examples    of   his    work,    the  constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in  article 

number  in  the  National  Gallery  being  I2.     Con-  two  (a),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible 

suit:  Michel,  'Jacob  Van  Ruisdael  et  Ics  Paysa-  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles.     (6)   Green 

gistes  de  I'Ecolc  de  Harlem' (1890).  and    red   side   lights    constructed    and    fixed    as 

„   ,     „  ,         .       ,            .        ,                t  r^       ^  prescribed  in  article  two    (6)    and   (e),   and   of 

Rule  Bntanma,  the  national  song  of  Great  j^^h  ^  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 

Bntam    the  joint  production  of  James  Thorn-  ^^  j^^^j  ^^^  p,j,     ^^  ^  combined  lantern  showing 

wn   and   David   Mallet    first  perfoirned   before  jj^        j        ^  ,i  ,^    f            i^^t  ahead 

Frederick,  pnnce  of  Wales,  at  Qiefden  House,  j^«^^  ^J^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  j,^»^  ^„  their lespective 

■    '^  ,          ,  "S"^^  ^NCS.  gi,jp^_     5JJJ.J,  lanjgrns   shall  be  carried  not  less 


Rules   of    Faith,  ,the    phrase-worn    regula 


than  three  feet  below  the  white  light 


fidei  of  polemical  theology  :s  the  term  applied  „^   ^^^^  steamboats,  such  as  are  carried  by 

to  what  is  considered  the  code  from  Which  the  -         ^^^sels.  •  may    carry    the    white    light 

Christian  failh  is  to  be  derived,  and  has  been  m  ^^"^  j^*   ^^.   (,^  '^^^  '^^^  j^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^. 

use  since  the  2d  century     The  items  of  the  creed  ,     j_^  ^     »^^,j  ^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^  combined 

differ  m  the  various  sects.    The  Reformers  held  ,,_,'     _pntin_.H  ;„  snhfiivieinn  nn^  CM 

that   the  Scriptures  alone  could  be  safely  ac-  ,5^J^!    ,rf„^  /JiLT^  ^  T-^.  %  il«  .i.,» 

cepted    as    a    rule    of    faith.     Roman    Catholics  ^  V'  Y  T^U   Z        ,  /^       ,    h     f      f  ^™ 

hold  that  the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  the  »,/™^   ^^^^^  ,*'*"  ^""^y  ?|  '"".'^    ^   I"""™ 

true  rule  of  faith,  regafding  the  Church  as  the  ^'^'V"  ^reen  glass  on  one  side  and  a  red  glass 

vital  and  infallible  organ  of  the  teachings  of  <>"  ">«  other,  which,  on  the  approach  of  or  to 

Jesus   Christ   under   the   guidance  of   the   Holy  °}^^   vessels,    shall    be    exhibited    in    sufficient 

Ghost,  while  they  look  upon  the   Bible  as   the  *""«  *»  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light 

divinely  inspired  word  of  God  to  be  interpreted  ?,"a"  "o*  J«  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red 

by    the    Church.     Protestants    acknowledge    tlie  "Snt  on  the  starboard  side. 

authority  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  all  inspired  '4-  Rowing    boats,    whether    under    oars    or 

writers,  but  deny  that  any  doctrine  not  eon-  sail,  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lanteni  showing 

tained  in  the  Scriptures  has  any  binding  author-  a   white   light   which   shall   be   temporarily   ex- 

ity.    Certain   members  of  the   English   Church  hibited   in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 

admit  what  they  call  the  consent  of  the  fathers  Additional    regulations    are   provided    for   pilot 

as  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  vessels  on  duty  at  their  stations  as  follows :  On 

Rule  Nid,  ni'si,  or  Rule  to  Show  Cause,  'he  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they 

in    English    and    United    Slates    law,   an    order  shall   have   their   side   lights   lighted,   ready   for 

granted  by  the  court  on  an  interlocutory  appli-  use,  and  shall  flash  or  show  them  at  short  m- 

cation    (formerly    always    ex   parte),    directing  tervals,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they 

the  party  opposed  to  the  applicant  to  do  or  ab-  are  heading,   but  die   green  light   shall   not   be 

Stain  from  some  act  unless  (.nUi)  he  can  show  shown  on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on 

cause  why  the  order  should  not  be  obeyed.    If  the  starboard  side.     A  pilot  vessel  of  such  a 

cause  is  shown,  the  order  is  "discharged,"  other-  ='ass   as    to   be   obliged   to   go   alongside   of   a 

wise  it  is  made  "absolute."  vessel  to  put  a  pilot   on  board   may   show   the 

„  white  light  instead  of  carrying  it  at  the   mast- 

e  Propohtion;  Arithme-  jj^ad,   and    may    instead    of   the   colored    lights 

iTORV  OF,  above  mentioned,  have  at  hand,  ready  for  use. 

Rules  of  the  Road,  the  official  designation  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side 

of  regulations   adopted  by  national   or  interna-  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  pre- 

tional  authorities  for  the  management  of  vessels  scribed  above,     A  vessel  in  or  near  a  fair-way, 

in   storms,   fogs,   or   other   danger.     Under   act  when  aground,  is   required  to  carry  in  addition 

of  the  United  Slates  Congress,  in  1896,  the  rules  to  it,  the  two  red  li^ts  which  signify  a  vessel 

already   established   were   considerably   charged  not  under   control   but   not  desiring   assistance. 

to   comport   w:th    the   schedule   to   be   observed  A  steam  vessel  under  sail  only,  but  having  her 

by  vessels  of  all  civilized  nations  on  and  after  funnel    up,   shall    carry   forward   where   it   can 

1897.    These  rules  apply  also  to  inland  waters,  best  be  seen,  one  black  ball  or  shape,  not  two 

excepting  the  Great  Lakes,  for  which  a  special  feet  in  diameter. 

set    has    been    devised.     The    following    is    a  "The  manner  of  fog  signaling  is  also  more 

synopsis  of  the  new  rules:  "Vessels  ar«  in  the  definitely    fixed    as    follows:    Article    15,      All 

first  place  cautioned  against  showing  any  other  signals  prescribed    by  this   article    for   vessels 

lights  than  their  distinguishing  ones  in  such  a  under  way  shall  be  given:  (1)  by  "steam  ves- 

way  as  to  permit  any  possibility  of  confusion,  sels'  on  the  whistle  or  siren,     (a)  By  'sailing 

An   additional   white   light  is,   however,   given  vessels"  and  "vessels  towcd»  on  the  fog  horn, 

to  a  steam  vessel   under  way  to  be  carried  at  The  words  'prolonged  blast"  used  in  this  article 

least  15   feet  lower  than  the  one  now  provided  shall  mean  a  blast  of  from  four  to  six  seconds' 

for,  and  forward  of  its  vertical  line.     A  vessel  duration,      (a)    A  steam   vessel  having  way  on 

which  is  towing  another  vessel  or  barge  is  also  her   shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 

allowed  a  small   white  light   to  be  carried  aft,  two  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast,     (b)    A  steam 

and  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  not  be  visible  vessel  under  way,  but  stopped,  and  having  no 

forward  of  the  beam,  which  may  be  used  for  the  way   on   her,   shall    sound,    at    intervals   of   not 

towing  vessel  to  steer  by.     The  following  regu-  more  than  two  minutes,  two  prolonged   blasts, 

Jations  are  also  provided  for  small  vessels ;  with  an  interval  of  about  one  second  between. 

'i.  Steam  vessels  of  less  than  40  tons  shall  U)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  shall  sound  at 

carry   (a)    in  the   fore  part  of  the  vessel,  or  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when 

on  or  in  front  of  the  funnel,  where  it  can  best  on     the     starboard     tack,     one     blast ;      when 

be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the  gunwale  of  on  the  port  tack,  two  blasts  in  succession,  and 

not   less  than  nine  feet,  a  bright  white  light  when  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  three  blasts 


Google 
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m  succession,     (rf)    A  vessel  when  at  anchor  boundary  with  Bulgaria.     The  entire  kingdom 

shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute,  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  chief  Rumanian 

ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  above  five  seconds,  (c)  tributaries  of  which  are  the  Alt  or  Aluta,  the 

A   vessel    when   towing   a   vessel    employed    in  Arjish,   Jalomnitza,    Buzeo,   Sereth,   Berlad   and 

laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  and  Pruth,  the  last  forming  the  eastern  boundaiy 

a   vessel    under   way,    which   is    unable   to   get  with  Russia.     The  Danube  forms  a  number  of 

out  of  the  way  of  an  approaching  vessel  through  marshy  lakes  as  it  approaches  the  alluvial  region 

being  not  under  command,  or  unable  to  maneuver  of  the  Dobrudja,  mostly  a.  land  of  steppes  and 

as   required     by    the     rules,     shall     instead    of  marshes,   unheahhfnl   and   uncultivated,   through 

the  signals  prescribed  in  subdivisions  (a)   and  which   the    Danube   discharges    itself    into   the 

(c)  of  this  article,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  Black  Sea  by  the  Saint  George,  Sulina,  and  Kilia 

two  minutes,  sound  three  blasts  in  succession,  channels. 

namely,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two  Geology,    Natural   Resources,    etc.— In    the 

short  blasts.       A  vessel  towed  tnay  give  this  "8'°"  "*  the  Carpathians,  the  geology  is  of  the 

signal  and  she  shall  not  give  any  other.     Sailing  Tertiary  period  practically  completed  at  the  end 

vessels    and   boats   of   less   than   ao   tons   gross  °'  the  Miocene  period,  and  almost  entirely  com- 

tonnage  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  above-  postd   of   primitive    rocks.      The   kingdom   pos- 

mentioned    signals,    but,    if   they    do   not,    they  sesses    considerable    mineral    wealth;    rock-salt 

shall  make  some  other  efficient  sound  signal  at  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 

intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute."     See  t^'"^.  a"4  ^"^  salt  mmes  of  Wallachia  are  ap- 

Coijjsio^  parently  mexhaustible.     Petroleum   and   asphalt 

__,.     '  -.     .  .          -     !..     >   1.      1               I  3re  abundant;   a   great  quantity  of   saltpeter  is 

.     ^^l!S!?T*'  "*  ''!^">-^°''H  ■"««"*?<=-  produced,   chiefly   in   the   northern   part   of  the 

ture  and  bookbmdmg,  are  mstrumcnts  used  for  country;  sulphur  is  found  in  more  limited  quan- 

™lmg  i«per,  metal,  etc     The  fii^t  machine  of  ,[(;„_    The  only  metal  of  importance  is  copper, 

this  kind  was  invented  by  a  Dutchman  resident  „[,ich  has  been  worked  to  some  extent;  gold  i^ 

in  London   m  i^  and  was  subsequrally  greatly  cashed    from    the    sands    of    several    streams. 

unproved   by  Woodmason,   Payne,   Brown,  and  About  one  sixth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 

Others.    F.  A.  Nobert  devised  a  ruling  machine  forests  of  oak,  fir,  beach,  and  other  valuable 

m  [845  for  the  production  of  microscopical  test  timber  trees. 

plates,    diffraction    gratings,    and    micrometers.  The  fauAa  includes  stags,  wild  boars,  bears, 

etc-,  and  more  recently  Benjamm  Day,  a  New  wolves,  foxes,  wild  goats,  hares,  and  martens; 

York  artist,  patented  one  for  use  by  artists.  while  fish  abound  in  the  rivers.     The  climate 

Rum,  a  distilled  Tiqnor  obtained  from  the  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  at  the  same 

fermented  juice  of  the  sugarcane  or  molasses,  latitude  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  the  summer 

Rum  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric  is  hot  and  rainless ;  the  winter,  sudden  and  se- 

acid,   a   fact   which   has   been   taken   advantage  vere.  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  being  reg- 

of  to  prepare  a  butyric  compound  called  essence  ularly   frozen    for  about   six    weeks ;    there   is 

of  rum  to  enable  the  spirit-dealer  to  manufac-  almost  no  spring,  but  the  autumn  is  long  and 

ture    3   fictitious    rum    from   malt   or   molasses  pleasant.     Rumania  is  an  essentially  agricultural 

spirit.     The  color  is  usually  imparted  after  dis-  and  pastoral^  state,  fully  70  per  cent  of  the  in- 

tillation  by  adding  burnt  sugar  or  caramel.  habitants  being  directly  engaged   in  husbandry. 

Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion,  in  Ameri-  Th«  '^''','f  c'^a'  f^ops  are  maize,  wheat,  barley, 

can  political  history;  at  a  meeting  of  clergy,  in  rye,  and  oats;  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also 

which  all  denominations  were  supposed  to  be  ?/°""  =*"<'.'' "JJ  '^  produced  on  the  hills  at 

represented,  held  in   the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  *«  '°°^  °'  ""^  Carpathians.    Cattle,  sheep,  and 

New  York,  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  *'o^!f  are  reared  m  large  numbers. 

1884,   in  the  interest  of   the   Republicans,   Rev.  Matufactures.     Commerce,     ^tc— Since  _  the 

R.  B.  Burchard  described  the  Democrats  as  the  PajB">K  o*  the  law  in  1 88?  tor  promoting  national 

party  of  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion."    This  «yl"st"es,  some  progress  has  been  made  m  man- 

i«nlrk   was    unfortunate    for    the   Republicans,  "facliires.  chiefly  along  the  line  of  domestic  com- 

and  aided  in  a  great  measure  to  win  the  election  ""o?"!",    Trade  is  fairly  active,  but  .s  almost 

fnr  thP  Dnnnrrats  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  the  internal 

for  the  Democrats.  ^^^^  j^  ^j^j^jj^,  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Rumania,  roo-ml  nf-a,  or  Ronmania,  a  jert  fo  certain  disabilities.  The  chief  exports  are 
kingdom  of  southrastern  Europe,  bounded  by  grain  (especially  maize),  cattle,  timber,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  the  Black  Sea,  Bui-  fruit;  the  chief  imports,  manufactured  goods, 
garia,  and  Servia.  Area.  50,720  square  miles,  coal,  etc.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria- 
It  comprises  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Hungary  appropriate  by  far  the  greatest  share  of 
Wallachia,  prior  to  23  Dec.  1861,  Danubian  the  foreign  trade,  the  bulk  of  which  passes 
principalities;  to  these  have  been  added  the  through  the  Black  Sea  ports.  In  1901  the  ex- 
province  Dobrudja  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  prin-  ports  were  valued  at  $70,766,175,  the  imports  at 
cipal  towns  are  Bucharest,  the  capital;  Jassy,  $58,487,172;  in  1900  and  1901,  the  value  of  the 
Galatz,  Braila,  Botosai,  Ploesti,  Craiova,  Berlad,  exports  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  the 
Foscani.  imports.     In  1902  there  were  2,295  miles  of  state 

Topography.—  The    surface    consists    mainly  railway,   4,344   miles   of '  telegraph   lines,   and  a 

of  undulating  and  well  watered  plains  of  great  rapidly  extending  telephone   system.     The  gov- 

fertility:  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the  emment  monopolizes  also  salt  and  tobacco.    The 

north    and    west    borders,    where    the    summits  French    decimal    coinage    has    been    introduced, 

range   from  2,600  feet  to  8,800  feet,  they  grad-  the  franc  being  called  Uu   (pi.  lei),  the  centime 

ually  slope  downward  to  the  river  Danube  which  bari.     The  metric  system   of  weights  and   mea- 

for  595  miles  flows  through  Rumanian  territory,  sures  has  also  been  officially  recognized,  but  a 

and   forms  the  major  portion  of  the  southern  diversity  of  local  standards  is  still  common. 
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Government, —  Since  1881  the  ruler  of  Ru-  call  themselves  Romeni ;  hence  the  name  of  Ru- 
mania has  had  the  title  of  king,  in  accordance  mania,  which  is  now  universally  ado^ited  by  the 
with  the  decision  of  the  Rumanian  Parliament,  natives  as  the  name  of  the  united  principalities. 
Previously  the  title  was  prince,  or  in  Rumanian  The  race  is,  however,  a  mixed  one,  bein§  modi- 
Domnu  (L.  dominus,  lord).  The  present  ruler  fied  by  Greek,  Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  ele- 
was  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  dignity  is  ments.  This  mixture  makes  itself  apparent  in 
hereditary,  'niere  are  two  legislative  houses,  their  language,  three  fourths  of  the  words  of 
a  senate  of  lao  members  elected  for  eight  years,  which,  however,  are  almost  pure  Latin;  among 
and  a  chamber  of  deputies  of  183  members  words  in  common  use  are,  a^ifl  (L,  nana),  water; 
elected  for  four  years.  The  members  of  both  pone  (L.  panis),  bread;  alby  (L.  albiti),  white; 
chambers  are  chosen  by  indirect  election,  the  negru  (L.  niger),  black;  and  so  on.  The  eon- 
tirst  voters  choosing  electors,  and  these  in  their  jugations  also  of  the  verbs,  which  are  four  in 
turn  the  deputies.  A  deputy  must  either  belong  number,  correspond  exactly  to  the  four  conju- 
to  a  learned  profession,  to  a  military  or  civil  gations  in  Latin.  For  a  long  time  Greek  was 
service,  or  have  an  annual  income  of  about  the  language  spoken  by  the  court  and  the  upper 
$3,000,  and  must  be  25  years  of  age.  All  citi-  classes;  but  latterly  this  language  has  been 
lens  of  full  age  and  paying  taxes  are  electors,  largely  superseded  by  the  French.  The  popnla- 
Thc  sovereign  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  tion  of  Rumania,  according  to  the  latest  census, 
laws  passed  by  the  two  chambers.  The  execu-  was  6,300,000,  among  whom  the  Rumanians 
five  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  assisted  by  proper  numbered  5,500,000.  The  Rumaniaia 
a  council  of  seven  members,  the  heads  of  the  are  in  general  strong  and  stoutly  built,  with 
departments  of  the  interior,  of  finance,  of  war,  black  hair,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  complexion  sim- 
of  foreign  affairs,  of  justice,  of  agriculture,  com-  ilar  to  that  of  the  Italians.  Besides  the  Ru- 
merce,  and  public  works,  and  of  public  instruc-  manians  proper  there  are  about  300,000  Jews, 
tion  and  worship.  For  purposes  of  local  gov-  200,000  Gypsies,  85,000  Slavs,  besides  Germans, 
ernment  Wallacnia  is  divided  in  17,  Moldavia  Magyars,  Greeks,  etc  There  are  also  large 
into  13,  and  Dobrudja  into  two  departments,  numbers  of  Rumanians  inhabiting  Hungary, 
each  administered  by  a  prefect,  a  receiver  of  Transylvania,  Bessarabia,  and  elsewhere, 
taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal  Judges  are  remov-  Sociology. —  Since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  authorities,  ways  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  am- 
The  legal  codes  are  founded  on  the  civil  law  dition  of  the  people.  The  peasants  were  never, 
and  customs  of  the  two  provinces ;  but  though  properly  speaking,  serfs,  but  being  compelled  to 
several  reforms  have  been  effected  in  the  system  work  gratis  for  the  proprietor  a  certain  number 
of  jurisprudence  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  of  days  every  year  Uiey  became  fixed  to  that 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  bom. 
■  is  said  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  corrupt  They  are  now  not  only  perfectly  tree,  but  each 
The  budget  estimates  for  igoQ-io  were  ^17,427.-  head  of  a  family  received  during  the  late  Prince 
413  revenue,  expenditure,  ii8,03ft907.  The  pub-  Couza's  reign  a  small  portion  of  land,  of  which 
lie  debt  in  1909  amounted  lo  iS9.3IO,o89.  he    became    absolute    proprietor,    the    landlord 

Army  and  Navy. —  The  military  forces  of  having  been  compensated  by  receiving  bonds 
Rumania  are  divided  into  live  classes:  (i)  the  bearing  10  per  cent  interest.  Their  dwellings 
permanent  army,  with  its  reserve;  (2)  the  ter-  are  generally  of  a  wretched  description.  Many 
ritorial  arm^,  with  its  reserve;  (3)  the  militia;  of  the  towns  are  merely  agglomerations  of  large 
(4.)  the  civic  guard;  and  (5)  levies  en  masse,  houses,  the  residences  of  the  boyards,  sur- 
Every  male  inhabitant,  from  the  age  of  ai  to  46,  rounded  by  the  huts  of  their  dependants.  The 
must  serve  three  years  in  the  permanent  army  streets  are  ill  paved,  or,  as  is  most  generally 
in  active  service  and  five  years  in  its  reserve,  the  case,  not  paved  at  all,  and  are  usuaUy  filthy; 
or  five  years  in  the  territorial  infantry  and  three  the  roads,  of  which  there  are  too  few,  are  in 
years  in  its  reserve.  The  active  service  in  the  most  cases  in  a  wretched  state.  Agricultural 
cavalry  of  the  territorial  army  lasts  four  years,  labor,  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  followed  by  four  years  in  its  reserve,  is  cheap,  as  most  of  the  laborers  are  so  poor  that 
Whether  a  young  man  enters  the  permanent  or  they  engage  for  work  to  be  done  three  years 
the  territorial  army  is  determined  by  lot  Those  afterward,  in  order  to  obtain  advances  of  money. 
who  for  some  sufScient  reason  have  not  been  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  population  are 
subjected  to  the  conscription  form  part  of  the  peasants.  Handicraftsmen  are  comparatively 
militia,  and  those  who  have  finished  their  term  few  in  number,  as  the  peasant  usually  builds  his 
in  the  permanent  or  the  territorial  army  also  own  house,  and  makes  his  own  furniture  and 
enter  the  militia  till  the  age  of  36.  After  this  other  utensils.  In  Moldavia  there  are  about  3,000 
age,  in  the  country  they  enter  the  levies  en  masse,  bayards,  besides  an  extensive  lower  nobility; 
in  the  towns  the  civic  guard.  The  total  strength  in  Wallachia  they  are  still  more  numerous,  every 
in  times  of  peace  of  the  permanent  army  is  twenty-eighth  man  being  a  nobleman.  There  is 
GOgOOO  men  and  3,280  officers,  with  390  pieces  of  no  native  middle  class,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
ordnance.  The  territorial  army  has  a  total  society  have  only  the  law  open  to  them  as  a  pro- 
Strength  of  73,000  men.  The  militia  has  a  total  fession.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the 
stren^h  of  33,000  men.  '  The  effective  force  of  hands  of  the  Jews  and  foreigners.  The  staple 
the  civic  guard  and  the  levy  en  masse  is  not  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  maize ;  the  common 
definitely  fixed ;  but  altogether  Rumania  can  put  beverage  is  wine,  which  is  produced  in  great 
into  the  field  about  200,000  men.  The  navy  is  quantities  though  mostly  of  inferior  quality, 
insignificant,  there  being  only  one  armored  This,  however,  13  owing  altogether  to  the  man- 
cruiser   of   any   consequence.  ner  in  which  it  is  made,  and,  as  already  stated, 

Elhtology  and  Population. — The  Rumanians  some  good  wine  is  also  produced.    The  common 

claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Ro-  people  are  good-humored,  sober,  and  cleanlr* 

mans  located  here  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  murder  and  robbery  are  almost  unknown. 
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RUMANIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATUKE 

Religion     and    Education. —  The     established  ate  Struggle  to  throw  off  taif^'r  iir-.   '  .'z-   • 

religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  authority   almost   desolated  ihe   'ima.      i-     ,.i^ 

about  97  per  cent  of  the  population  belongs.    At  the  sultan  was  compelied  \tj  kiu«ft  v.  r.-:.    -.j-. 

the  head  of  the  clergy  are  the  metropolitan  arch-  princes  of  the  provinces  from  naiii-i.  -tit:  r   •- 

bishops  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  latter  of  years  later  to  allow  them  to  rtSiis.  •i>:.-   ,    ^, 

whom  is  primate  of  Rumania.     Each  bishop   is  for  life.    In  1853  Russia  took  mili'jiry  yj-w^.-.    f 

assisted  by  a  council  of  clergy,  and  has  a  sem-  of  the  provinces,  but  was  compell^  u.  s   j,.-' 

inary  for  priests.    In  1863  the  national  finances  time  to  retire,  Turkey  having  nxt^-tx.  ■-:«  ^^ 

were  so  low  that  the  government  was  compelled  sistance  of  France  and  Engluid.    In  :i«  .--^  _ 

to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Crinmn  »a;  .-i 

whose  revenues  amounted  to  about  a  third  of  1856  it  was  agreed,  among  other  jhirrf-t,  '.j^- 

that  of  the  state,  allovsing  in  return  a  sum  of  the   principalities    of  Moldavia  and    V.i.:i'^  ^ 

about  i700,ooo  for  the  support  of  the  religious  should  continue  to  enjoy,  under  the  tatiai-:-  • 

communities.     It  was  determined  that  the  bal-  of  the  Porte  and  under  the  guarantee  'A  -ji 

ance  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools,  contracting  powers,  the  privileges  and  inirE--  - 

hospitals,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  etc.    Rumania  ties  of  which  they  were  in  possession  i  ar^  \:ja 

possesses    4flOO    elementary    schools,    54    higb  no  exclusive  protection  should  be  exerciied  </.-t 

schools,  eight  normal  schools,  and  two  univer-  fhem  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,    'I  i^ 

sities,  besides  other  special  schools.     Education  Porte  engaged  to  preserve  to  the  principal itiei  w; 

is  compulsory,  but  is  still  very  backward.  independent  ^  and    national    administration.     la 

History. —  Rumania  formed  an  important  1858  the  principalities  were  united  under  one 
part  of  the  Dacian  territory  which  was  con-  ruler.  Colonel  Couza,  who  took  the  title  '4 
quered  by  Trajan  and  formed  into  a  Roman  Prince  Alexander  John  I,  In  1861  Moldavia 
province  in  106  a.d.  It  became  the  battle-field  and  Wallachia  were  formally  brought  undw 
of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  and  one  administration.  A  revolution  which  brok* 
Poles,  who  in  succession  held  for  a  more  or  less  out  at  Bucharest  in  February  1866,  forced  Prince 
lengthened  period  possession  of  the  country.  Alexander  to  abdicate,  after  which  the  represent- 
All  these  races  left  some  traces  of  themselves  atives  of  the  people  elected  as  ruler  Charles,  son 
among  the  Romanized  Dacian  inhabitants,  thus  O'  the  late  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
contributing  to  form  that  mixed  people  who  in  marin^en.  In  the  Russo- Turkish  war  of  1877-8 
the  Ilth  century  were  converted  to  the  Chris-  tiie  principality  sided  with  Russia,  but  in  spite 
tianity  of  the  Greek  Church.  About  that  epoch  of  the  important  services  which  it  rendered  in 
the  Kutnans,  a  Turkish  tribe  established  in  that  war,  it  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  the 
Moldavia  an  independent  kingdom.  Two  cen-  war  to  retrocede  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which 
tunes  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nogai  it  acquired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Tartars,  who  so  desolated  the  country  that  only  and  to  receive  in  exchange  the  Dobrudja. 
in  the  tnounUins  and  forests  was  left  any  trace  Early  in  the  war  the  principality  proclaimed  its 
of  the  native  population.  Toward  the  end  of  mdependence  of  Turkey,  and  its  independence 
the  i3tli  century  Radu  Negru  of  Fogarash,  a  was  recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July 
petty  Transylvanian  chief,  took  possession  of  1878.  As  already  stated  it  became  a  kingdom 
part  of  Wallachia,  divided  it  among  his  boyards,  in.  iffli.  Prince  Charles  becoming  king  as  Charles 
founded  a  senate  of  12  members  and  an  elective  I-  His  wife  is  well  known  as  a  writer  under 
monarchy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  conquered  the  pseudonym  Carmen  Sylva.  His  nephew  and 
the  whole  province.  About  the  middle  of_the  heir,  Prince  Ferdinand,  was  married  in  1893  to 
following  century  Bogdan,  a  Hungarian  chief.  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of 
made  a  successful  attempt  to  re-people  Moldavia.  Saxe-Coburg-Goiha. 

Struggles  for  the  ruling  power,  civil  and  foreign         Consult  Laveleye,    <The  Balkan   Peninsula' 

wars,  and  invasion  by  the  Tartars  induced  the  (1887) ;  Samuelson,  tRumania.  Past  and  Pres- 

Rumanians  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  ent'_  (1882);  Walker,  "Untrodden  Paths  in  Ru- 

to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  niania'    (1888). 

Sublime  Porte,  and  the  boyards  were  gradually         Rumanian  Language  and  Literature.    The 

deprived  of  their  power  to  elect  their  own  ruler,  racial  language,  Rumanian  or  Wallachian,  is  of 

whose  office  was  bought  and  sold  at  Constant!-  the  Romance  type  (see  Romance  Languages) 

nople.     Woiwodes  of  various  nationalities  were  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  with  many  Slavonic, 

now  successively  appointed,  but  their  rule  proved  and  some  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Albanian  words, 

inefficient   in   establishing  peace   and   subjection  The   number   of   Latin    roots   is   variously   esti- 

to  the  sultan,  as  the  boyards  never  lost  an  op-  mated  at  more  or  less  than  half  of  the  total,  the 

portunity  of  making  known  their  dissatisfaction,  next  greatest  element  being  Slavonic,  acconling 

One_  of  the  most  distinguished  foreigners  was  to  some  authorities  almost  e<iualing  the  Latin. 

Basil  Lupulo,  a  Greek  of  Epirus,  who  promoted  The  majority  of  the  population   speak  what   is 

civilization   and   learning,   but   was   deposed    in  practically   the   same    language  —  the   Daco-Ru- 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century.     From  1732  to  manian  —  throughout  the   kingdom,  in  Transyl- 

i8m  the  country  was  governed,  or  rather  mis-  vania,  in  the  Banat,  and  other  parts  of  Hungary, 

governed,    by    Fanariot    princes,    who    merely  Bukowina,  and   Bessarabia.     The   Maeedo-Ru- 

faroieii  out  the  revenues,  enriching  themselves  manian,  spoken  south  of  the  Danube  and  among 

and    impoverishing   the    land,      A    considerable  the  Balkans  and   Pindus,  is  largely  modified  by 

number  of  the   boyards,  through   intermarriage  Greek;  and  the  Istro-Rumanian,  spoken  in  Istria 

with  the  Fanariots,  were  more  than  half  Greek  and  Croatia,  has  been  mucli  Slavoniied. 
by  descent;  the  court  language  was  Greek,  and  The    first    Rumanian    book,    a    psalter,    was 

the  religious   and   political    sympathies    of  the  printed  in  1577,  but  Rumanian  literature  prac- 

conntry  lay  in  the  same  direction.    In  1802  Rus-  tically   dates  from  the  chronicles  of  the   17th 

»ia  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sort  of  protector-  century,  which  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  its 

ale  over  the  principalities,  and  in  1821  a  desper-  national  literature.    Greek  was  long  the  language        r 

gle 
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of  the  educated  and  aristocratic  classes,  but  has  these,  except  the  camels  and  Eiraffes,  are  repre- 

been  supplanted  by  French.    In  matters  of  gen-  sented  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and 

eral  culture,  little  progress  was  made  until  the  two  — the  pronghoms  and  musk  ox  —  are  pe- 

19th,  century,  when  a  popular  Rumanian  literature  culiar  to  it     In  most  no  incisor  or  canine  teeth 

arose,   the  most  interesting  portion  being  the  exist  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  place  of  these  teeth 

songs.     Of   these    Basile   Alecsandri    (i8ai-90).  being  supplied  by  a  hardened  or  callous  pad  of 

one  of  the  most  notable  of  native  poets  and  a  gum,  against  which  the  lower  incisors  bite.     Six 

patriotic  and  influential  journalist,  made  a  val-  incisors   exist   in   the   lower   jaw.      Canines   arc 

uable    collection     (1866).      Other    distinguished  always  present  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  usually 

names     are     Konstantin     Negruizi      (1806-68),  inclined  forward  and  toward  the  incisors,  which 

author  of  verses,   plays,   and   historical   studies,  they  nearly  resemble  in  form.    The  general  num- 

in  prose  and  verse;   Jakob  Negruizi    C'843— ).  ber  of  lower  canine  teeth  is  two.    The  molar  and 

son   of  the  former,  author  of  poems,   sketches,  premolar  teeth  number  six  on  each  side  of  each 

and  tales  widely  read;    Grigoic   Alecsandrescu  jaw,  and  are  sclenodont,  that  is,  possess  flat- 

{]8i2-86),   poet   and   political   leader;   Dimitrie  tened   crowns    topped   by   two   double    folds   of 

Bolintineanu    (1826-72),  poet  and  novelist;  and  enamel   of  an   irregular   crescentic   shape.     The 

Michael  Eminecsu  (1849-89),  the  great  lyricpoet  stomach    is    divided    into    four    compartments, 

of   Rumania.     German   translations  have  been  (See  Digestion.)    In  the  process  of  feeding  the 

made  by  Kotzebue,   Schott,  Kremnitz,  Rudow,  herbage  is  rapidly  cropped  olt  by  the  lower  in- 

"and   others,    including    'Carmen   Sylva'     (q.v.),  cisors  pressing  against  the  hardened  gum  of  the 

Queen  of  Rumania,  herself  an  accomplished  poet,  upper    jaw.      The    food    mixed    with    saliva    is 

novelist,  and  dramatist.     Dora  D'Istria   (q.v.)  swallowed  into  the  paunch,  where  it  is  simply 

em-name  of  Elena  Ghica   (1828-88),  wife  of  a  moistened  and  then  passes  into  the  reticulum  or 

ussian  prince,  is  the  author  of  Rumanian  trav-  second  compartment.     The  aperture  of  the  gul- 

cl-sketches,  and  of  historical  and  literary  studies  let  now  closes,  and  the  mass  of  food  contained 

of    great    value,     mostly     written     in     French,  within   the  gullet  is  propelled  upward  into   the 

Among  authorities  on  the  language  are  Hasden,  mouth  by  a  muscular  action  similar  to  vomiting. 

Gasler,   Titkin,   and    Franz   von   Miklosich,   the  Mastication   of  the   food   is   now   effected  by  a 

latter  the  founder  of  Slavic  philology,  and  au-  kind  of  rotatory  motion,  the  lower  jaw  thus  eiv- 

thor   of   'Comparative   Grammar   of  the   Slavic  ing  a  first  stroke,  for  example,  from  left  t( 


languages,'  and  'Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  and    the   rotary   motion   continuing   persistently 

Slavic  languages.'     There  are  histories  of  Ru-  afterward  from  right  to  left,  or  in  the  opposite 

manian  literature  by  Cipariu   Densusianu,  Caster,  direction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  jaws.   This 

Popfiu,  and  Philippide.    Tne  great  dictionaries  is  "chewing  the  cud.*    In  the  camels  the  motion 

Se  those  of  Codresco    (187s),  Lawrianu  and  of  the  jaws  is  said  to  be  simply  one  from  side 

assimu,      'Dictionariulu      Limbei      Romanc'  to  side.    After  being  thus  thoroughly  masticated 

(1876-9);    Hasden,     'Etymologicum    Magnum  and  remixed  with  saliva,  the  food  is  again  swal- 

Romanife*    (1885-92);  and  there  are  standard  lowed,  and  passes  at  once  on  into  the  third  stom- 

chrestomathies  by  Pompiliu,  and  Gaster  (1891).  ach^^and  is  assimilated. 


Consult  Warner,  "Library  of  the  World's  Best  Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  ruminants  may 

Literature'   (1899).  be  recognized,  according  to  nature  of  the  horns, 

Rumelia,  roo-me'll-a,  EMtern,  Turkey  In  h"°Sf  ,,'""1''""!?'.  ^'  **"=   'solid -horned-   and 

Europe,  a  province  established,  with  administra-  *'tt^^' '2*,  "JI!;  "„    i„H„^«    ,1,      «V,ff.    ^-,1 

tive  a^onomy,  by  the  treaty  oi  Berlin.  i8;«,  but  ,.    ^^   ^''^  ,«^'?"   "J=1"<1«   'l^V?'"/*    t^"': 

now   united  with   Bulgaria,  and   known  ali>  as  *°"B^  "-  '"^^^fl  antlers  arise),  the  deer  and 

southern  Bulgaria.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  P™"B>"3"is ;  and  the  other  the  antelopes  and  the 

the  Balkan  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  sheep,  goat,  and  ox  tribes.    The  antlers  of  deer 

Sea,  on  the  south  by  a  line  beginning  at  Cape  ^Z'^^    °i   "^"'y    homogeneous    bony    tissue, 

Sei^  about  laL  4°   »'   N,.   and  proceeding  I'gl'ter  and  more  porous  m  strurture  than  ordi- 

west-southwest  to  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  and  J^"?  .*»"*]   "''   f  ""^"^  ™"*    branched   or 

on  the  west  by  the  watershed  between  the  Ma-  i°I^^\  =""'  ^"^  i,''^''  ^""^  renewed  every  year. 

ritza  and  the  Karasu.  Originally  it  was  arranged  (See  Antlebs;  Dkr.) 

that  the  province  was  to  be  under  the  direct         ^^'■^?'"l-S^  the  hollo w-homed  ruminants 

political   ind   military   authority   of   the    sultan,  ?"  «n"^«'y  d'fferent  from  the  antlers  of  deer, 

but  it  was  to  be  administered  by  a  Christian  m  structure  as  well  as  in  manner  of  growth. 

governor-general  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  They  are  usually  common  to  both  sexes,  as  in 

Porte,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  European  ""K  <>o">estic  cattle,  are  simple  and  not  branched, 

powers.    This  arrangement  took  effect  and  con-  ="!•  grow  contmuously  throughout,  the  life  of  the 

tinned  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1885  the  govern-  an.mal,  though  very  slowly  afterit  has  reached 

ment   was   overturned   by   a   popular   movement  maturity,  and  are  never  shed.     They  consist  of 

and  a  union  with  Bulgaria  carried  out.  in  which  ?   W   core  — an   elongated   process    from    the 

the  Porte  has  acquiesced.     The  capital  is  Phil-  frontal   bone  —  covered  with  a   sheath   of  hom. 

kipopolis.     The    area    is     13,700    square    miles.  ^■'^  ^°^.^->,  ,  .  ^. 

Pop.  about  1.200,000.    See  Bulgaria.  Technical  y    speaking,     the    ruminant    game 

_       „      .    _  f.       ^  »,  anunals  of  North  America  consist  01  three  dis- 

Rom'ford,  Count    See  Thompson,  Bekja-  tinct  families,  two  of  which  are  represented  by 

*•"*■         _  several  genera,  and  some  of  the  genera  by  nu- 

Ru'minants,   herbivorous   split-hoofed   ani-  merous  species.     These  families  are:  the  prong- 

mals,    characterized    especially    by   chewing   the  horns     (AnlUocapridn')  ;    the    deer    (^Cervida) ; 

cud ;  they  include  the  camels  and  llamas,  giraffes,  and  the   sheep,   goat,   and   ox   tribes    (flowrfir). 

deer,    pronghorns,   antelopes,    sheep,   goats,   and  They  are  all  'game  animals,'  and  some  of  them 

ox-tribe,  and  hence  nearly  all  of  the  mammals  are    rapidly    approaching    extermination.      The 

mojt  economically  important  to  man.     All  of  pronghorns,  though  usually  called  the  American 
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antelope,  is  not  a  true  antelope,  but  is  of  a  dis-  cessions  made  by  Charles  I.  in  the  Treaty^  of 
tioct  family  type,  found  only  in  North  Araer-  Newport  were  a  ground  of  setllement,  Oliver 
ica,  and  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  its  boms  are  Cromwdl,  who  wished  for  the  condemnation  of 
branched  and  ar^  shed  annually.  (See  Fxong-  the  king,  despatched  two  regiments  under  the 
HORN.)  The  deer  tribe  consists  in  America  of  command  of  Colonel  Pride  to  coerce  the  House, 
five  genera,  namely,  the  wapiti  (Cervus) ;  the  In  discharge  of  the  resolution  of  the  array  that 
small  deer  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  'none  might  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  House 
(Dama,  or  Odocoi&us)  ;  a  Central  American  but  such  as  continued  faithful  to  the  public  inter- 
brocket  (Jfoaawa);  the  moose  C^/fw),  and  the  ests"  Colonel  Pride,  whose  regiment  was  sU- 
caribon  iRongifer).  These  are  separately  de-  tioned  so  as  to  block  up  all  the  entrances  to  the 
scribed  unde*  their  names.  Altogether  between  House  of  Commons,  furnished  himself  with  a 
25  and  30  species  of  deer  eiiist  in  North  Amer-  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  against  whom 
ica,  inclucEng  Mexico.  Of  the  ojt  ^d  sheep  the  sentence  of  exclusion  was  passed,  and  as  each 
tribes  or  horned  ruminants,  the  most  prominent  approached  prohibited  him  from  entering.  For- 
native  member  is  the  almost  extinct  bison  (q.v.),  tj-'One  members  were  placed  under  temporary  re- 
The  mountain  sheep  (see  Bighobn)  number  straint,  and  160  ordered  to  their  homes.  Only 
five  species,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goats  60  were  admitted,  all  violent  Independents,  and 
(qv)  number  two  species ;  but  of  most  of  these  ^"e  constituted  the  rump  after  the  clearance 
species  so  few  examples  are  known,  and  their  wjo^Sh'  *>?,  Priile's  purge,  as  it  is  called, 
range  is  so  limited  that  it  may  well  be  dotibted  T^h"  assembly,  in  conjunction  with  the  army, 
whether  they  will  Ultimately  be  regarded  as  dis-  brought  about  the  arraignment,  trial,  and  con- 
tincL  The  goats  and  sheep  are  mountain  demnaiion  of  Charles  I.  It  was  forcibly  dis- 
dwellers,  their  favorite  haunts  are  the  more  in-  solved  by  Cromwell,  ao  April  1653,  for  presum- 
accessible  parts  of  the  higher  ranges,  and  they  i***  to  make  a  stand  against  certain  demands  of 
are  exceedmgly  watchful  and  sagacious.  They  the  army.  Twice  after  this  it  was  reinBtated, 
have  been  exterminated  in  the  more  accessible  but  both  times  only  for  a  bnef  period,  and 
parts  of  their  langes,  and  survive  in  compara-  finally,  on  16  March  1660,  it  solemnly  decreed 
tively  small  numbers  and  greatly  restricted  areas,  >ts  own  disstrfution. 

The  musk-oxen,  or  mask-sheep,  are  a  very  dis-  Ramsey,    riim'sl,    James,    American     in- 

tinct   type,  entitled  to  a  distmctive  name  free  ventor :  b.  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County,  Mary- 

from  the  implication  of  any  such  alliance;  but  land.  In  i;r43;  d.  London,  England,  23  Dec  1792. 

the  term  mnik-ox  (q.v.)  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  He    was    a    mechanical    engineer,    and    while 

displaced.     There  are  two  species,  the  barren-  engaged  as  the  superintuident  of  a  mill  in  Shep- 

fround  and  the  Greenland.  herdstown,  Va.,  conceived  plans  for  the  applica- 

The  ancestors  of  tbe  higher  ruminants  are  tion  of  steam  to  marine  propulsion.    In  1786  he 

mainly  of  Old  World  origin,  and  are  compara-  exhibited  a  boat  upon  the  Potomac  which  was 

tively  scarce  and  late  in  appearance  in  the  fossil  propelled   by   means   of   a   steam   pump   vrfiich 

beds   of  our  own  ouitinent.     The  oldest  forms  forced  a  stream  of  water  from  the  stem.     The 

definitely  known  were  those  of  the  family  Ati~  Rnmsey  Socie^,  in  which  Benjamin   Franklin 

IhraeatMeriida,  pig-like  animals,  with  teeth  ap-  was  greatly  interested,  was  established  in  Phila- 

proacfaing  the  seletiodont  shape,  and  a  complete  delphia  in  1788,  and  later  an  organization  of  the 

dentition ;  all  the  bones  pf  the  five-toed  feet  were  same  name  in  England,  to  further  his  invention^ 

free.     The  typergenus  Anihracotherium    (q.v.)  but  he  died  while  his  experiments  were  incom- 

begins  in  the  Oligocene  and  continues  down  to  plete.    He  wrote  'A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Ap- 

the  Pliocene,  and  is  known  from  all  parts  ot  the  plication  of  Steam'  (1788). 
world.     Another  early  group  was  more  she™-  Rj„naey.    WiUiam.    American    jurist:    b. 

like  in   Its  characteristics,  and  forms  the  family  ^^    ^    J^  Coun^  N.  Y.,  18  Oct.   1841 ;  d. 

C^«Am«f^,     represMled      by      Canothenum,  New  York  16  Jan.  15^)3.     H^  was  educaTe^i  at 

which    flourished  m   die  Eocene  and  Miocene  Williams  College,  volunteered  in  the  Union  army 

eras.    Thw-  were  smaU-si«d,  more  delicate  than  ^^  ^    jj  jgg     ^^  ^^^         (gj  his  diploma  from 

modem  sheep,  the  demmon  was  compile,  a""!  the  college  in  June.    He  served  through  the  war, 

four  toes  r^ched  the  ground.     Another  large  attaining  rank  of  capUin  of  volunteers  in  186* 

f'f^^^'"  ^u'T^^  precdoBW^,  which  was  j^j„  5,  jg^  and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  m 

himted  to  North  AmerKa    and_  whose  remams  jg^    ;„  which  year  he  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 

have  been  fmmd  plenbfully  and  nsually  in  ex-  -^^  jje  was  secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  le- 
cclleirt  «mdition  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  ^  the        ^^^^  j^  j  ;„  \^^    ^„^   ;„    i88t>-i90i 

eastern  Rocky  Moimtain  region.    The  or«>donts  ^„^^  ^  j^^ge  in  the  seventh  judicial  district  of 

were  ancestors  of  deer  sad  antel^  and  some  ^^e  supreme  court  He  then  resigned  and  en- 
were  homed,  while  all  had  five, functional  toes  ^j  ^  i      practice  until  his  death. 

■  m  front  and  four  behind.  Ptominent  genera  are  *  *  .  "^  ,  ,  _  . ,  .  „  .  . 
Ortdon,  of  the  siie  of  a  «naU  i»g;  MetoreodoH,  .Runaman,  run  st-m?n,  Alewnder.  Scottish 
larger  and  stouter;  Casoryx.  Agriochtmu,  and  pamter:  b.  Edinburgh  1736;  d.  there  21  Oa 
most  primitive  of  all  Protowdon.  Another  i??S-  He  was  placed  at  14  w'th  some  house- 
primitive  family  wholly  European  was  Anoxic-  Pfnters,  who   used  to  adorn  the  mantel-pieces  , 

.  tkerHdit,   represented  by  the   long-known   Ano-  of  the  houses  which  they  painted  with  landscapes, 

AlnihfTHiHi   (nv'>~-  i^f  which  many  a  Specimen  is  still  preserved  in 

'  i.q.Y.^.  ^^  j_^^^^^  ^j  ^^  pj^  Town  of  Edinburgh.    He 

devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  art;  and  acquired 
considerable  local  fame  for  his  landscapes.     In 

..J  known  after  the  expulsion  ofthe  ma-  1766  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  met  Fuseli,  whose 

jority  of  its  members  by  the  army  of  Cromwell,  enthusiastic  character  matched   aptly  with   his 

6  Dec.   1648.     It  having  been  decided  by  a  ma-  own.     He  spent  five  years  in  Rome,  assiduously 

iority  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  con-  studying  and  copying  the  Italian  masters;  and  in 
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1771  returned  with  powers  1. _   . 

improved.    Just  at  that  time  he  obtained  the  n 

tersbip  of  the  Trustees'  Academy;  and  thus  se-  and  beta,  A  und  B,  or  as  we  call  our  alphabet 

cured  in  the  means  of  subsistence  he  aimlied  his  the  ABC.    The  following  examples  show  the 

leisure  to  historical  painting.    Among  his  best-  agreementa  and  differences  between  British  and 

known  productions  may  be  mentioned:    'Mac-  Norse  runes: 

beth  and  Banquo,'   in  a  landscape;  a   'Friar,' 

in  a  landscape;    'Job   in    Distress';    'Samson  K   N    b   |V    >     Xls)K     V     ft 

Strangling  the  Lion'  ;  'Figure  of  Hope' ;  'Saint  r      i  I     r    i       p.    /TVTWK      XV     r 

Margaret    Landing   in    Scotland';    'Christ   and  »»■••»  k  tdaht*  m 

the   Woman  of   Samaria';    'Agrippina   Landing  LI  J.     I   tA\   ^  IMit^ld   ^    fr  "M 

with  the  Ashes  of  German  icus' ;  and  the  paint-  "  >    I   ^TM   WI\  I  IT     I     P    I  I 

ings  in  Ossian's  Hall  at   Penicuik.     The   work  '"      *      >      *»•••      *»,♦ 

last  mentioned   was  the  chef-^rruvre  of  Rune!-  Mh^^HM     V   V     fhT 

man.    He  was  remarkable  for  candor  and  sim-  'J    I     h    •     *    t^   •     •    "     i 

plicity   of  manners,  and   possessed   a  talent  for 

conversation.     Among  his  associates  were  Rob-  Amlo-Sixoo  Kdbol 

ertson,   Hume,   Lord   Karnes,   and  Lord  Mon- 

'»<"'°  r  h  ►    I.    It  K  *  1- 

RunebcTg,  Johaim  Ludvig,  yd'han  lood'-  C*     ■••  H^A    iM       >      k,i     b      ■ 

vlg  roo'ne-bcrg,   Swedish  poet;  b.  Jacobatad,  IJ'Li^frhN'       1 

Finland,  s  Feb.  1804;  d.  Borgi  6  May  187?.    He  %      1     n      \      >      \       I       yK 

was  educated  at  Wasa  and  at  the  University  of  %•      •       ■     ^*    h*     1       •     ttMk. 

Abo.     Hia  first  volume  (1830)  contained  a  num-  Utais  Raac& 

ber  of   lyrics   and   a   long  poem,    'Nights  of 

Jealousy.'    In  1832  appeared  an  epic  written  in         what  is  the  origin  of  (his  mode  of  writing? 

hexameters  'Elgskyttame'  (The  Elk  Hunters);  jg  jt  derived  from  the  Greek  alphabet  or  from 

*!"  ^^wT*"*""*.     ,"""«  "  J'^'^'l    ,  '"     ,?^  the    Phtcnician    direct?    Not    improbably    the 

the  idyl  'Itanna.'     In  1837  he  taught  Latm  lit-  phcenician  manner  of  writing  was  introduced 

— »"-e  at  the  university,  became  lector  at  the  \„xo   the   Baltic  countries  by  the   enterprising 


gymnasium  of  Bo^4.  where  he  reaiained  until  Phoenician  traders  as  early  as  the  6th  century 

his  death,  bemg  advanced  to  professor  jq  1844  ac:  but  though  the  runes  are  in  many  instances 

and  rector  in  1847.    His  other  works  were  the  identical  with  characters  of  the  Phicmcian  al- 

idyl  'Julovttllen'   (Qinfltmas  Eye)  and  the  epic  phabet  they  do  not  represent  in  Futhorc  the 

'Na  donchda'  (1841)  ;  Lyrics  (1843)  ;  a  roman-  game  sound  values  as  in  the  alphabet  of  the 

tic  cycle,  'Kong  Fjalar'    (King  Fjalar,  1844) !  Phaniciana:  on  the  supposition  of  their  deriva- 

narrative  poems,   'FMriek  Stils   Signer'    (En-  (io„  fr^m  thai  alphabet,  therefore,  it  would  be 

sign  Stai  a  Stones,  1848-60)  ;  a  rhymed  comedy  f^\y  the  idea   of   representing  Toice-«oimda  by 

'Kanej'  (Can't.  1862) ;  'Kungaroe  pfc  Salaoiis'  arbitrary  written  characters   that  would   have 

(The  King  at   Salamis,    1863).    His  collected  come  from  the  Phcenicians,  not  the  denotations 

works  were  published  in  1876  and  posthumous  of  particular  sounds.    Yet,  though  original  de- 

Works  in  1878-9.  rivation  from'  Phcenician  sonrces  be  granted,  in 

Runes,  the  characters  used  in  writing  by  'ater  M™es  Greek  characters  were  added  to  com- 

the  Teutonic  tribes  of  northwestern  Europe  in  P'e'*  tn^  system. 

early  times.    Three  classes  of  runes  are  recog-         Runjeet  Singh,  riln-jSt'  aingh.    See  Ranjit 

Uized,    Anglo-Saxon,    German,    and    Scandina-  SiKGH. 

Tian    but  the  differences  of  form  which  distin-  RotU*,   riin'kl,    John    Dtniel,    American 

pish  them   are  no  wider  than  the  differences  Mathemati<lian :  b.  ftbSt,  N.  Y.,  U  Oct  1823;  d. 

between  the  alphabets  employed  in  very  ancient  s^uthweat  Harbor,  Maine,  8  July  1902.    He  was 

times  by  i^nous  Greek  peoples— between  the  gr^„a,ed  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 

O  d   Athenian   alphabet,    for   example,    and    the  ^^  Harvard  in  i83r,  and  having  been  appointed 

Old   Corinthian,  or  between   the  earliest   PhiE-  ^^   j[,g  g^^ff  of  the   'American  Epheineris  and 

mcian  and  the  earliest  Hebrew,     fbe  name  Kune  Nautical   Almanac'    in   1849,  continued  with  it 

IS  significant  of  the  use  to  which  this  manner  „„til  1884.    He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 

of  writing  was  first  applied.     In_  Anglo-Saxon  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  held 

T&n  means  secret,  and  rana  magician;  and  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  mathematics  there  from  the  time  of 

knowledge   of   runes   was   confined   to   a   small  ;,g  foundation  until  his  retirement  shortly  before 

class  — priests    or    sorcerers.     For    this   reason,  j,)^  ^^^^  ^-^^  the  exception  of  1870-8  when  he 

upon  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  ^^^  president-    He  established  the  'Mathemab- 

the  use  of ■  the  runes  was  condemned  as  con-  jg^j  Monthly'  in  1859  and  edited  it  until  i86i, 

nected  with  heathenish   superstitions.    A   poet  ^^^  pt,b!ished:     'New  Tables  for  Determining 

of  the  6th  century,  VenantiusFortunatus   tells  ^^  -^^^^^^  ^f  jhe  Coefficients  in  the  Perlurba- 

■  oirmes  being  wntten  on  tablets  or  slabs  of  ^^^.^   Function   of  Planetary   Morion'    (1856); 

ash    Ifraxtttfts  (atfi/w),  but  there  are  extant  (Elements    of    Plane    and     Solid    Geometry' 

numerous   runes  inscrxbea  on  memorial   stones,  f  1888V  etc 
rings,  coins,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  in  Den-  ■     „',  r.      n 

mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Iceland,  R«HK   Chuwrters.      See  Runes, 

and   in   Britain  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Runnymede,      riinl-mSd,      England,      five 

kingdoms   of    Northumbria,    Mercia,    and    East  miles   east  of  Windsor,   in   Surrey,  lying  along 

AnglJ.i.     The  system  of  characters  called  runes  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  the  celebrated 

jets  the  name  Futhorc  from  the  first  six  letters,  meadow  where  the  conference  was  held,  15  June 
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121^,  between  John  and  the  English  barons,  in  among  which  are  the  invention  of  prince's  metal, 

which  the  former  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  and   although  the   discovery  of  the   method   of 

Charta  and  the  Chaita  de  Foresta.    (See  John.)  engraving  in  mezzotinto  is  not  due  to  him,  as 

Runnymede  is  now  divided  into  several  enclo-  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  he  introduced  the 

sures.  art    into    England.    He    also    introduced    the 

Run'yon,  Theodore,  American   diplomat:  curious  glass  drops  that  have  been  named  after 

b.   Somerville    N.   J.,  25   Oct   1822;   d.   Berlin,  him.   Prince   Rupert's   drops.     He   was  likewise 

Germany,  27  Jan.  1896.    He  was  graduated  from  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  governor  of 

Yale  in   1842,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  the    Hudson's    Bay    Company,    incorporated    in 

esUblished  a  law  practice  at  Newark,  N.  J.    He  i6?o.  and  a  founder  of  the  Royal  Society. 
became  city  attorney   of  Newark   in   1853,  city  Kupert's  X.and,  the  former  name  of  an  ex- 

counsellor  in   1856,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  tensive  territory  in  Canada,  conferred  by  Charles 

Civil  War  went  to  the  front  as  brigadier-general  I.  on  Prince  Rupert,  transferred  to  the  Hudson's 

in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  New  Jersey  Bay  Company  in  1670,  and  since   1870  included 

Volunteers.    He  arrived   at  Washington  on  6  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Terri- 

May,  when  the  threatened  invasion  by  the  Con-  tories  in  the  Northwest  Territories.    The  title 

s  had  thrown  the  city  into  great  alarm,  is   still   retained  to  distinguish  an   Episcopalia: 


and  promptly  took  efficient  measures  for  its  de-  diocese;  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land 

fense.     After   the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  at  is  at  Winnipeg.     See  Northwest  Tekritories. 
«ic  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  when  the  city  was  in  Hy,^  ^  ^y^  disease,  characterized  by  an 

danger  of  invasion,  he  closed  all  approaches,  sta-  eruption  of   small   Battened   and   distinct  bulla 

tioned  cannon  to  avert  the  expected  attack,  and  surrounded   by    inflamed    areolic,   containing   a 

thereby  saved  the  National  capital,  a  service  for  ,„  purulent,  sanious,  or  dark  bloody  fluid. 

Which  he  received  the  personal  ftanks  of  Presi-  ^^^  followed  by  thick,  dark-colored  scabs  over 

dent  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet     He  was  honor-  unhealthy  ulcers.     Three  varieties  of  this  disease 


ably  mustered  out  of  service  in  July  i86i  and  „e  described,  R»pic  simfiUx.  Rufiia  prominent. 

resumed    his    law    practice.    In    1863    he    was  a„d,  R«pia    fscharotica.    Rupia    simplex    con*- 

eleeted  mayor  of  Newark,  served  as  chancellor  ^^                   ^  j^^  1         sometimes  on  the 

of  _  New  Jers^r  m  1873-87,  and  m  i8g3  was  ap-  i^-^^^  ^r  thighs,  and  seldom  on  other  parts.    The 

pointed  minister  to  Germany.    He  was  raised  to  h^Uj^  ^^  ^^  preceded   io-  any   inflammatory 

the   rank  of   ambassador   m   that   year  and   re-  symptoms,    vary    from    «    inch    to    I    inch    in 

reamed  in  office  until  his  death.  diameter,    and   contain    at    first    a   transparent 

Rmce,  roo-pe',  in  Indi^  the  name  Sfiven  serous  fluid,   which  soon  becomes   turbid   and 

a  small  stiver  coin.    The  value  of  this  com  is  purulent,  and  dries  into  scabs.    The  scabs  are 

nocninally  50  cents,  but  owing  to  the  deprecia-  easily  removed,  displaying  an  ulcerated  surface 

tion  of  silver  it  has  of  late  years  varied  between  underneath,  and  several  series  of  these  scabs  may 

30  and  40  cents.    A   rupee  equals    16  annas;  follow  before  healing  sets  in.    In  Rvpia  pro- 

yi,  %,  and  Ji  rupee  are  also  coined  in  silver,  minem  the  buUje  are  larger,  the  scabs  thicker, 

Aloe  of  ruPeet  is  100,000,  and  a  crorf  10,000,000  and   the   ulceration   deeper.    The    scab    adheres 

rupees.  firmly,  and  generally  requires  emollient  applica- 

Rn'pert,  or  Robert,  of  B«v«r»,  Pmncs:  b.  t ions  to  facilitate  its  removal,    ffapia  eicharotUa 

Prague   18  Dec.  1619 ;  d.  London  29  Nov.  1682,  occurs  chiefly  in  cachectic  children  and  Infants. 

He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  ^}  «  comrnonly  confined  to  the  lower  extremi- 

and    titular  king  of   Bohemia,   by  the   Princess  "^*'   and   begins  by  one   or  two   red  and  hvid 

Elieabeth  of  England,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  spots,  over  which  the  cuticle  is  soon  raised  by 

educated  at  Leyden  and  early  engaged  in  mili-  tjlf    effusion    underneath    it   of   a    serous   fluid. 

tary  service  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.     Daring  ^"e    bull*    thus    formed    increase ;    the    serum 

the  civil  war  in  England  he  had  the  command  Jl"*?  "^"1^,'"  Incomes  turbid,  and  of  a  blackish 

of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  ^ue,    A  bloody  and  offensive  sanies  marks  the 

distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  EdgehiU  in  surface  of  the  sore,  the  ed^es  of  which  are  livid, 

1642,  at  Chalgrove  Field  in  1643,  and  also  at  """^  "°^  '^^^y  pamful.    Rupia  is  chronrc,  not  dao- 

Marston  Moor  and  at  Nascby;  but  his  impetaos-  fcrous,  not  contagious,  but  often  very  obstinate. 

ity  and  imprudence  contributed  to  the  disastrous  ?'   generally  attacks  persons  debilitated  by  age, 

result  of  these  latter  engagements.    In  1648  be  mfemperance,  bad  living,  or  previoos  diseases, 

was  made  commander  of  that  part  of  the  fleet  «PeciaUy   smallpox,   scarlet-fever,  and   syphilis. 

which   still  adhered  to  Charles.     Prince   Rupert  '™.  general   treatment   consists   mainly   in    the 

for   some  time  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare  administration   of  tonic   decoctions,   more  espe- 

against  the  English;  but  in  an  eng^ement  with  ^'^''^  \^°^^  "^  cinchona,  ca scan Ua,  gentian,  etc, 

Blake,   off  the   Spanish  coast,  he  was  worsted,  with  alkalies,  a  generous  and  nutritious  diet  and 

and    his    whole    squadron    destroyed,    with    the  warm  salt  water  and  alkalme  baths.     The  local 

exception  of  four  or  five  ships,  with  which  he  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  puncturing  the  bulla 

escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  supported  '^"^-  ^"/  allowing  the  morbid  secretion  to  es- 

himself  by  capturing  English  and  Spanish  mer-  ^P^'    *"^  poulticing    in    order    to    remove    the 

(hantmen.     Later  he  joined   Charles   11.   at  the  =^t>s   and  of  applying  lotions  containing  nitrate 

court  of  Versailles,  where  his  time  was  chiefly  °\  ^'^^f   °^   "'">'^  .3'="''   '>^  ^"^   °^"   slightly 

devoted  to  scientific  studies  till  the  Restoration,  atimuiating  application. 

when  he  returned  to  England.     In  1664  he  was  Rupture,  hernia   (q.v.),  especially  abdomi- 

appointed    with    Monk,   to   the    command   of   a  fat   hernia,  to  which  the  term  rupture  is  most 

fleet  against  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  next  war  with  frequently  applied  in  popular  usage. 

Holland,  in  1673  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Rural    Highways.      See    Roads,    Impeove- 

Many  useful  inventions  resulted  from  his  studies,  ment  of. 
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RURIK  — RUSH 

Rucik,    roo'rlk,    founder    of    the    Russian  pensary  in  the  United  States  i 

monarchy:  d.  879-    Most  writers  consider  him  1787  was  a  member  of  the  i 

to   have    been    a   Varangian,    of    Scandinavian  ratified  the    Federal    Constitution,    ile  became 

origin,  though  Kostomorof  has  endeavored  to  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in 

prove  that  he  was  a  Lithuanian.     It  is  recorded  1789  and  after  the  Medical  College  was  merged 

that  he  came  to  Russia  about  86s,  accompanied  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed 

by   his   brothers   Sinaf  and   Truvor,   in  compli-  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medi- 

ance  with  the   request  of  Gostomisl,  a   leading  cine  and  of  clinical  practice.     In  the  yellow  fever 

personage  of   Novgorod.     One   of   the  brothers  epidemic  of  1793  Rush  instituted  a  new  method 

established   himself  at   Belozersk,   the   other   at  of  treatment  for  the  disease  which  he  used  with 

IzboTsk,  while  Rurik  began  by  fortifying  him-  great  success,  visiting  from  loo  to  lao  patients 

self  in  the  ancient  town  of  Ladoga,  at  the  present  daily.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Dickin- 

day  a  miserable  village  on  the  Volkhof.    The  son  College,  an  advocate  of  the   abolition   of 

Novgorodians  soon  repenting,  rose  in  rebellion  slavery,   was   connected   with   various   religious 

against  Rurik,  and  at  their  head  was  one  of  and  scientific  societies,  and  was  treasurer  of  the 

their  fellow  citizens  named  Vadim,  whose  valor  United   States  Mint  mim   I79g   until  his  death, 

is  celebrated   in   the   ancient   chronicles,   and   in  He   wrote:      'Medical    Inquiries    and   Obscrva- 

Russian  song.    Rurik  succeeded  in  establishing  tions*     (5    vols.,    lySi^rgS) ;    'Essays,    Literary, 

a  dictatorship  in  Novgorod  in  865,  and  is  said  Moral,  and  PhilosophicaP    (i7g8)  ;  etc. 
to  have  killed  Vadim  with  his  own  hand.     His  ■RuMh,     Richwd,    American     diplomat:     b. 

possessions    were    soon    afterward    greatly    en-  Philadelphia    2g    Aug.    1780;    d.    there   3   July 

larged    by    the    death    of    his    brothers,    whose  ,859.    He    was    graduated    from    Princeton    in 

principalities,    since    they    died    without    issue,  ,75^^  ^-33  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800  and   eo- 

Runk  united  to  Novgorod.     In  order  to  secure  gaged  in  practice   at   Philadelphia.     In   181 1    he 

himself  and  his  descendants  m  their  newly  ac-  ^^s  appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania 

quired  territory,  be  invited  various  colonies  of  ^nd    in    1814-17    was   attorney-general    of    the 

Varangians,  on  whose  devotion  he  could  count,  United  States.     He  was  temporary  secretary  o! 

te  settle  in  the  cojintry.    Rurik  died  after  a  5(^,5  ^„^^^  President  Monroe  in  1817  and  was 

reign  of  17  years.     The  family  of  Rurik  reigned  then  appointed  minister  to   England,  a  post   he 

in  Rutsia  till  the  death  in  i5<«  of  Feodor.  son  occupied   until    1825  when  he  was  recalled  to 

of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  become  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Prcsi- 

the  closely  allied  house  of  Romanoff.  j^nt  Adams.     He  was  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 

RuaT)?,  Henry  Kurd,  American  botanist  presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Adartis  in  iS^  and 
and  educator;  b.  Franklin,  N.  J.,  a6  April  1855.  ■"  J836  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New  commissioner  to  obtain  the  legacy  for  the  found- 
York,  was  engaged  in  botanical  explorations  and  i^E  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  was 
investigations  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  then  pending  in  the  English  chancery  court,  re- 
in 1880^,  has  been  professor  of  botany,  phys-  turning  in  1838  with  the  entire  amount.  He  was 
iolc^y  and  materia  medica  in  the  New  York  appointed  minister  to  France  in  1847  and  re- 
College  of  Pharmacy  since  i^  and  professor  mained  such  until  1851  when  he  was  recalled 
of  materia  medica  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  at  his  own  request  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
College  since  1897.  He  is  a  member  of  many  hia  life  in  retirement.  He  published:  'Codilica- 
Bcienlific  societies  was  curator  of  the  New  (''>"  ^^  ^^^  Laws  of  the  United  States'  (5  vols, 
York  Botanical  Gardens  and  in  1900-1  was  a  i8«5) ;  'Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court 
member  of  the  committee  whkh  revised  the  of  London  from  1817  till  1825*  (1833);  'Wash- 
botanical  department  of  'United  States  Phar-  ington  in  Domestic  Lifc>  (1857)  ;  'Occasjonal 
tnacopcEia.'  His  publications  include:  'Essen-  Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscel- 
tials  of  Pharmagcognosy'  (1895);  'History  of  laneous,  including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy'  (1895);  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  French 
'Morphology  and  History  of  Plants'  C1899);  Revolution  of  1848'  (published  by  his  sons, 
'Five  Pamphlets  on  theFloraof  Bolivia*  (1893-  ^^^i- 
1901);  etc.  Rush,    WiUIam,    American     sculptor:    b. 

Rush,  Bentamin,  American  physician:  b.  Philadelphia    4    J"^yp56[    ''■    there    17    Jan. 

Byberry.  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  24  Dec  ms:  d.  1^33-    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carvjer  and  soot 

Philadelphia    19    April     1813.    He    was     grad-  became  known  as  a  maker  of  figure-heads  wh»di 

uated  from  Princeton  in  1760,  from  the  Univer-  w""   admiration   in    many   ports   in   the   world 

sity  of  Edinburgh  in  1768,  and  became  professor  He  never  worked  ■"^'narble^  confining  himself 

of  chemistry  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  t?  «<?°'l  ="<>  f^'l^'  hut  gained  a  high  repntatiOT 

176*    He  was  active  in  The  pre- Revolutionary  for  his  statues,  busts  and  ideal  figures  ex«trte« 

nioiements,  and  as  member  of  the  provinciid  ^  «"'"e  materials.    He  served  in  the  Amenca. 

conference  of  1776  moved  the  resolution  declar-  ^f^'^^'S? .?"?,*"  a,"'*™**''  «(  the  city  coun- 

ing   the   expedi^cy   of   a   declaration    of   inde-  "}^   ^f   Philadelphia    for   more   than   a   quarter 

pendence,  of  which  he  was  a  signer  in  the  fol-  of  ^  <^"tury.    Among  the  most  admired  of  hw 

lowing     month.    He     was     surgeon     to     the  »hip    "rvings   were:     'Genius    of   the    United 

Pennsylvania   navy  in   177S-6  and  in   1777  was  States' ;   'Nature' ;   'Indian  Trader' ;'W,l!«m 

appointed   surgeon-general   and  later  physician-  P-^""'.:  'R'^^r  God  '     He  also  executed:     -Ex- 

g^lieral  of  the  hospitals  of  the  middle  section,  ^nation' ;  'Praise' :  busts  of  Linnjmia  William 

In  I778he  resigned  and  resumed  his  practice  and  Barton,    and    Lafayette;    statues   of    'Winter,' 

his   professorship  at    Philadelphia.    He  was  a  'Washington'  (1814)  I  etc. 
member  of  the  convention  which   formed   the  Rush.    Many  plants  growing  in  moist  land 

constitution  of  1780,  established  the  first  dis-  having  cylindrical  stems  are  called  rushes,  al- 
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RUSH  HBDICAIx  COLLEOB— BUSHVILLB 

thoagh  generallr  with  a  qualifiyiiig  adjective ;  as  jn  the  'perpetual  board  of  trustees*  incorporated 
the  bulrush  {Typha),  flowering  rush  (B»/(t-  in  1837,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
mus),  or  scouring  rush  {Equuflum') ,  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
eome  sedges  (,Carex).  The  true  rushes,  how-  house  of  representatives  are  members  ex  ofUcia. 
ever,  are  members  of  the  grass-lite  family  The  board  has  control  of  the  financial  affairs 
Juncacea,  containing  about  200  species  in  the  of  the  college  and  appoints  the  faculty;  and 
several  genera,  and  distributed  throughout  the  delegates  to  the  faculty  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tempetate  zones.  Some  are  destitute  of  leaves  tionaj  work  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  university 
but  have  barren  flower  stems  resembling  leaves;  and  the  approval  of  the  trustees;  by  the  terms 
some  have  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  rounded  or  of  affiliation  the  board  of  trustees  is  composed 
somewhat  compressed,  and  usually  jointed  in-  of  members  not  belonging  to  the  teaching 
temally;  the  foliage  of  others  is  very  narrow,  force  of  the  college.  In  1899-1900  the  University 
springing  from  the  root  The  round  stems  of  offered  courses  corresponding  to  the  work  of 
the  leafless  species,  sometimes  bearing  flowers,  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Medical  College,  and 
are  popularly  called  rushes.  The  presence  of  since  1901  offers  instruction  in  all  of  the 
this  family  in  a  pasture  denotes  bad  drainage,  courses  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
and  they  are  troublesome  to  farmers,  since  cattle  cnrriculum,  in  anatomy,  neurology,  embryology, 
will  touch  them  only  a;  a  last  resort.  The  com-  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  chemistry, 
mon  bog  or  soft  rush  {Juhcus  effusus)  is  found  chemistry  of  medical  drugs,  toxicology,  pa- 
in wet  places  throughout  the  temperate  world,  thology,  bacteriology  and  pharmacology.  All  the 
It  is  a  typical  species,  with  glabrous  tufts  at-  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  offered  at  the 
taining  perhaps  four  feet,  springing  from  a  stout  university  only,  and  the  work  at  the  college  is 
rootstock,  and  bearing  an  inflorescence  composed  clinical,  that  is,  the  work  of  the  last  two  years 
of  many  small  greenish  grass-like  flowers.  This  of  the  medical  course.  Students  who  take  the 
species  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for  making  mats,  first-year  courses  matriculate  and  register  both 
and  with  others  is  employed  for  the  bottoms  as  students  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  as 
oi  chairs,  baskets,  coarse  ropes  far  binding,  etc.  students  of  the  university.  Many  of  the  courses 
The  stems  of  /.  coitglomeralus  were  formerly  of  the  Freshman  and  Sofrfiomore  years  are  rft- 
gathered  by  English  farmers,  and  stripped  of  quired ;  the  courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
their  green  rind,  leaving  exposed  a  large  pith  years  are  all  elective,  a  certain  amount  of  work 
with  one  even  lengthwise  rib  of  rind  left  to  sup-  in  each  department  being  required  for  the  de- 
port it.  This  porous  pith  was  then  bleached  gree  of  M.D.  The  university  provides  three 
and  dried,  and  dipped  in  scalding  grease,  thus  fellowships  to  graduates  of  the  college,  and 
becoming  the  wick  of  a  rude  candle,  or  "rush-  provides  for  granting  the  degree  of  B.S.  to 
light,*  whidi  gave  a  good,  clear  light,  and,  if  students  who  comply  with  the  university  re- 
two  feet  lon^,  would  burn  nearly  an  hour.  These  quireinents  for  that  degree.  The  buildings  of 
dried  Tusb-piths  were  also  used  in  place  of  cot-  the  college,  distinct  from  those  of  the  universitst, 
ton  for  wicks  in  open  lamps.  are  the  clinical   building,   Senn   Hall   and  tbc 

Rushes,  with  a  few  sweet  herbs,  were  scat-  laboratory  building;  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

tered  before  processions,  and  were  strewn  on  adjoining   the   college,  and   the    Cook   County 

■tages  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  on  the  floors  Hospital,  opposite  the  college,  afford  material 

of  houses   before  the   advent  of   carpets.     The  for  the  clinics.     The  library  in   1910  contained 

strewing  of  rushes  in  the  churches  grew  into  a  over   zi.ooo  volumes;   the   students   in    igoQ-lb 

religious    festival   conducted   with   much   pomp,  numbered  328,  of  whom  7g  were   specials   and 

These  rushes  on  the  floor  generally  became  so  post-graduates.    The  college  is  open  to  women 
filthy   from    overlong   use   that   to   order    fresh 
rushes  was  a  sincere  mark  of  honor  to  a  guesL 

Scouring  rushes  are  the  hollow,  jointed  stems 

of  the  horsetail,  £g«..>t«m   hiemaU,  the  epi-  Kuah'fortli.  WiUiwn  Henry.  American 

dermis  of  wh,ch  >s  unpregriated  w>th  salica,  «id  ^entor^b^dt^  E^a^T^'  Ju^  i&M;   a. 

was    formerly    used    for   scourmg   metals.     See  R„th«ford.  N.  J.  21  Aug   189a.    Heeniired  ^ 

Dutch  kush.  railroad  repair  shop  at  la  and  at  19  had  become 

Bulrushes  (TypAa),  or  cat-twis,  were  some-  ^   ^nn^  engineer.     He   was   chief  engineer 

what  employed  m  the  place  of  true  rushes^  for  ■     ^^      ^^        statiwiary  engines  in  1874  and 

mats  and  chair  bottoms,  and  are  also  placed  be-  ^  ,878  «me  to  the  United  Sutes,  where  he 

tween  barrel-staves.  becMne  engineer   in   a  silk  factory   at   Camden, 

Rnah  Medical  College,  located  at  Chicago,  N.  J.  He  was  the  anthor  of  nun-.etous  useful 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  invenlions,  among  them  a  fire-escape  ladder,  a 
ore  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions  in  the  aeries  of  automatic  safety  signals  and  a  feed- 
Northwest,  having  received  its  charter  in  1837.  water  heater  for  utilizing  the  heat  wasted  in 
The  first  lectures  were  delivered  in  1843,  and  the  amoke  boxes  of  locomotives,  the  latter  re- 
thc  first  building  erected  in  1844;  a  larger  build-  ceiving  a  silver  medal  and  a  diploma  at  the 
ing  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1867;  this  Paris  Exposition  of  1887. 

was  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871 ;  and  the  Rush'ville,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  Schuy- 
present  clinical  building  was  erected  in  1875.  ler  County;  on  the  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  railroad; 
In  1887  the  college  became  the  Medical  De-  about  53  miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  and  48 
partraent  of  Lake  Forest  University,  retaining  miles  east- north  east  of  Quincy.  It  was  set- 
its  autonomy ;  this  relation  was  dissolved  in  tied  20  Feb.  1826  by  Benjamin  Chadsey, 
April  1898,  and  in  the  same  month  the  college  Levi  Green,  and  Thomas  Bair,  members 
was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  a  commission  that  selected  a  town  site. 
(q.T.).    The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  It    was    incorporated    as    a    village    10    May 
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1831,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  April  rfigS.    It  RoaTdn,  John,  Englisli  critic  and  author: 

is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal  mining  region;  b.  London  8  Feb.  1819;  d.  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
the  chief  manufactories  are  a  flour  mill,  machine  »  Jan.  1900.  He  attended  lectures  at  King's 
shop,  wagon  works,  harness  shops,  bottling  College,  London,  was  trained  in  drawing,  and 
works,  and  file  factory.  It  has  considerable  in  1836  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
trade  in  farm  products.  The  principal  public  gcntleman-commotier  at  Christ  Church.  In 
buildings  are  the  county  court-house  and  tiie  1839,  after  two  failures,  he  won  the  Newdigate 
jail.  There  are  six  churches,  three  public  pri"  for  a  poem  on  'Salsette  and  Elephanta.* 
graded  schools,  and  the  Rushville  Normal  and  His  first  published  works  were  essays  in  Lou- 
Business  College.  The  two  banks  have  a  com-  don's  'Magazine  of  Natural  History'  on  geo- 
bined  capital  of  $150,000,  with  $700,000  deposits.  logical  and  allied  subjects  (1834  and  1836), 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  and  in  1837-8  he  wrote  for  Loudon's  'Architec- 
council  of  six  members,  who  hold  office  for  s  tura!  Magazine'  on  'The  Poetry  of  Architec- 
term  of  two  years.  Pop.  (i8oo)  2,031;  (1900)  ture'  (separately  published,  1893)-  An  'attack 
2,292;  (1910)  3.370.  Edwin  DigsoN  "P°"  ^"""^  °^  Turner's  pictures  in  'Blackwood's 
Editor  'RMshvUU.  Times.^  Magazine^  in  [836  led  him  to  formulate  the 
plan  of  his   'Modern  Painters,"   the  ist  volume 

KashTille,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of  Rush  of  which  appeared  in  1843  as  by  'A  Graduate 
County;  on  Flat  Rock  Creek;  and  on  the  Cleve-  of  Oxford.*  The  ad  volume  was  published  in 
land,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.,  the  Cincinnati,  H.  &  D.,  1846,  the  3d  and  4th  in  1836,  and  the  3th  in 
the  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.,  and  the  Fort  i860  (complete  edition,  imperial  8vo  with  all 
Wayne,  C  &  L.  R.R.'s;  about  40  miles  east-  the  original  and  three  new  plates,  six  vols., 
southeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  85  miles  north-  1888;  8vo  edition,  with  reduced  plates,  six  vols., 
west  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  settled  in  1822,  in-  1897).  At  first  intended  as  a  defense  of  Tur- 
corporated  the  same  year,  and  chartered  as  a  ner,  the  work  from  the  first  assumed  a  wider 
city  m  1882.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  scope,  and  soon  became  a  comprehensive  treatise 
region,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  in-  on  the  principles  of  art.  He  sought  to  show 
terests.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  furni-  the  immense  superiority  of  the  best  modem 
ture,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  ium-  bnd scape- painters,  especially  Turner  to  all  the 
ber,  bent-  wood,  drain  pipe,  clothing,  clay-work-  ancients,  and  supported  the  spiritual  against  the 
ing  machinery,  and  washing  machines.  There  sensuous  theory  of  art  with  an  eloquence  and 
are  nine  churches,  a  high  school,  public  and  a  width  of  knowledge  which  have  indeed 
parish  schools,  two  private  schools,  and  a  public  wrought,  as  Sydney  Smith  predicted,  'a  corn- 
library.  The  four  banks  have  a  combined  cap-  plete  revolution  in  the  world  of  taste."  The 
ital  of  $275,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  the  book  are 
*  mayor,  a  council  of  six  members,  elected  every  justly  regarded  as  priceless  gems  of  word- 
two  years.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  painting,  and  the  sense  of  the  indissoluble  asso- 
electric  li^t  plant  and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  elation  of  art  with  all  other  branches  of  human 
(1910)  4,607.  idivity,   so   characteristic   of    Ruskin,    became 

Riwk,  Jeremiah  McLain,  American  agri-  ^creasingly  marked   as  the  work  progressed. 

culturist;    b,    Morgan    County,    Ohio.    17   June  ^"   name   was   not   put   on   the    title-page   m 

1830;  d.  Viroqua,  Wis..  21  Kov.  1893-    He  re-  "5'.         ,.          , ,,    ^.         ,    .                ,           , 

moved  to  Wisconsin  in   1853,  engaged  in  farm-  ,„'\""'  '"^  publication  of  the   1st  volume  of 

ing,  became  sheriff,  and  in  1861  was  elected  to  'Modem    Painters>    he   continued    his    studies 

the   legislature.     In   1862   he  entered  the   Union  and   his   travels,   and  during   a   visit   to  Venice 

army,  was  commissioned  major,  and  promoted  "=  definitely  decided  upon  literature  as  his  mam 

lieutenant-colonel    in    1863.     He   commanded    a  *?'"'^     J"  '^  "^  married  Euphemia  Chalmers 

regiment  in  Sherman's  Meridian  campaign  and  p^^-  *V   19-ycar-old  daughter   of, a  Scottish 

for    services    in    the    Atlanta    campaign    was  ^^^^•;  *°'  "t°"  >?=  ''^'J  w"""*™  '"  '841  his 

brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general  in  1865.  7"?;,."''';5     P*    ^^   *>*   the   Golden    R>ver> 

He-  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  that  year  (P^M'^hed   1851).     His   married   life  was  not 

and   in   1866-70  served   as   bank-comptroller   of  "'!?' ,w'*""''>.u^"?  J"    i854.the   marriage  was 

Wisconsin.     Elected   to    Congress   in    1871    he  ?".•"■« '^<'.="d  the  lady  married  the  ar  1st  Mil- 

femained   there   until    1877   and   in    1882-^  was  l^^,,'",  f ?l:„i   I'^'^h^^r^.  H™P'   "i-t^t':: 

governor  of  Wisconsin.     He  was  fil^secrc-  ^l'!'^'    'u^'^L^  ^      f  ^a     ^°\^^'^'^?^'^ 

Z,^    „<  .!,_  —    I .  .  ••»  J  r\=  ,_■ _-.     <   &„-:  what    Kuskin    had    already    done    for    paint  ng. 

Kusk,  Thomae  JcfTersoo,  American  poll-  All  work  in  architecture,  and  in  all  else,  should 

tician:    b.    Camden,    S.    C,    8    Aug.    1802;    d.  be   illumined   by  the   lamps   of  sacrifice,   truth, 

Nacogdoches,  Texas.  29  July  1856.     He  studied  power,  beauty,  life,  memory,  and  obedience.    In 

law,  practised  in  Georgia,  and  in  1835  removed  1S51    he   defended    Millais   and   Holman   Hun^ 

to  Texas,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  two  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  leaders,  in  letters  to 

political  affairs.     He  was  a  member  of  the  con-  the   Times,  and  in  the  same  year  followed  up 

vention    which    declared    the    independence    of  this  advocacy  by  a  work  on   Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Texas   in   1836,   was  its   first   secretary   of  war,  'The  Stones  of  Venice'    (1851-3).  the  fruit  of 

and  after  the  disablement  of  General  Houston  much  close  study  and  arduous  toil,  is  a  worthy 

took   command    of    the    army    at    San    Jacinto,  companion    of    'Modern    Painters.'    and    in   it, 

He   was   chief   justice    of   Texas   and    in    1845  as  in  the  earlier  work,  we  meet  the  moralist  as 

president  of   the   convention    which  concluded  artist.    The  chapter  'On  the  Nature  of  Gothic 

annexation  with  the  United  States.    He  sat  in  Architecture,'   in  which  his  economic  teaching 

the  United  States  Senate  in  1846-66.  is    distinctly    foreshadowed,    was   reprinted  to 
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William  Morris  at  theKelicaeott  Presa  ia  1893.  account  of  his  isaturer  conceptions  of  ait  and 
In  i8s4  Rnskin  came  to  know  D.  G.  Roasetti,  to  form  the  materia]  of  the  works:  'Lectnreg  on 
wh<m  be  was  a  considerate  and  generous  Art*  (1870);  'Aratra  Pentelici:  Six  Lecturet 
patron;  and  he  was  closely  associated  with  en  the  £leraecit3  of  Sculptuie>  (187a);  *The 
F.  D.  Maurice,  Furnivall,  and  other  Chriitiati  Eagle's  Nest;  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Socialists  in  the  work  of  the  Working  Men's  Natural  Science  to  Art'  (187a) ;  'Ariadne  Flor- 
Coll^e,  where  he  tanght  drawing  regularly  for  entina :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal 
some  seven  years.  His  career  as  a  social  re-  Engraving*-  (1873-6);  'Val  d'Amo:  Ten  Lec- 
former  may  be  dated  from  1857,  when  he  pub-  tures  on  the  Tuscan  Art  Directly  Antecedent 
lished  a  series  of  lectures  on  *The  Political  to  the  Florentine  Year  of  Victories'  (1874); 
Economy  of  Art'  (enlarged  edition,  entitled  *The  Art  of  England'  (1884);  'The  Pleasores 
*A  Joy  for  Ever  and  its  Price  in  the  Market,'  of  England'  (1884)  ;  and  'LecIureH  on  Land- 
1880).  His  chief  worlcs  of  this  kind  are:  'Unto  scape  Delivered  in  l.ent  Term,'  187T  (1897). 
this  Last'  (L862;  popular  edition,  igoo),  origi-  He  founded  a  drawing  school  at  Oxford,  and 
nally  written  for  die  'Comhill  Magaaine';  it  was  during  his  professorial  period  that  he 
'Munera  Pulveris*  (1873),  partly  reprinted  tried  the  famous  and  exceedingly  characteristic 
from  'Eraser's  Magazine' ;  'Time  and  Tide  by  road-digging  experiment.  In  1878  he  experi- 
Weare  and  Tyne'  (1867)  ;  and  *Fora  Clavigera'  enced  ^e  first  of  several  attacks  of  brain  fever, 
(i87i-fi4),  consisting  ofletters  to  the  working  and  from  this  time  his  excessive  work  at  an 
men  and  laborers  of  Great  Britain.  In  these  unnaturally  high  pressure  caused  his  health  to 
the  tendency  to  exaggeration  is  clearly  manifest,  break  down  seriously;  1878  was  also  the  year 
and  for  a  time  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  serious  of  Whistler's  libel  action  against  hitn,  in  which 
consideration  of  his  views.  He  laid  especial  the  jury  awarded  one  farthing  damages.  The 
stress  upon  the  economic  value  of  healthy,  most  notable  work  of  his  period  of  final  retire- 
happy,  honorable,  self-sacrificing  life;  he  mcnt,  broken  only  lay  short  journeys  in  search 
directed  attention  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  of  health,  is  'Pneterita:  Outlines  of  Scenes  and 
problem  of  distribution  and  the  necessity  of  Thoughts  Perhaps  Worthy  of  Memory  in  my 
economic  co-operation;  the  need  for  a  genuine  Past  Life'  (1885-9),  the  last  volume  contain- 
national  system  of  education,  old-age  pensions,  ing  'Dilecta,'  or  selections  from  his  correspond- 
and  a  radical  solution  of  the  housing  problem  ence.  This  fragment  of  autobiography  bears 
was  eloquently  set  forth  by  him.  In  this  work  little  trace  of  mental  decay,  but  is  notable  far 
Ruskin  always  professed  himself  a  follower  of  brilliant  description,  vivid  recollection,  and  ex- 
Carlyle,  one  of  his  warmest  friends  and  ad-  cellent  portraiture  of  men  whom  he  had  known. 
Diirers.  Some  of  his  books  published  after  Of  Works  not  above  mentioned  the  following 
1855  were  collections  of  lectures.  Such  are:  are  the  most  noteworthy:  'Poems'  (1650,  pri- 
*The  Two  Paths'  (1859) ;  'Sesame  and  Lilies*  vately  printed;  two  vols.,  1891)  ;  'Examples  of 
(1865);  <The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive'  {1866);  the  Architecture  of  Venice'  (i8gi);  'Lectures 
•Work,  Traffic  War,  and  The  Future  of  Eng-  on  Architecture  and  Painting*  (1853) ;  'Notes 
land*  (last  not  in  first  edition)  ;  and  'The  on  Some  of  the  Principal  Pkrtures  Exhibited 
Ethics  of  the  Dust'  (1866).  In  1667  he  deliv-  at  the  Royal  Academy*  (1855-9  and  if^s)  ; 
er«d  the  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge  on  'The  'The  Harbors  of  England'  (1856),  with  en- 
RelatioB  of  National  Ethics  to  National  Art,'  gravings  from  drawings  by  Turner;  'Catalogue 
and  wu  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  of  the  Drawings  and  Sketches  of  Turner  at 
by  that  university,  and  in  1893  Oxford  con-  preseat  Exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery' 
ferred  upon  him  its  D.C.L.  degree.  In  1871  {1881) ;  'The  Elements  of  Drawing'  (1857), 
he  was  dKted  lord  rector  of  St  Andrews  Uni-  lectures  delivered  at  the  Working  Men's  C«l- 
versity.  lege;    'Inaugural    Address    at    the    Cambridge 

The   period   from    1870    till   his    retirement  School  of  Art'  (1858)  ;  'The  Oxford  Museum* 

from  active  work  was  full  of  new  schemes  of  (1859),  with  H.   W.  Acland;    'The  Elements 

social  usefulness,  some  of  them  more  generous  of    Perspective'    (1859).   lectures    delivered  at 

in  conception  than  practicable  m  execution,  but  the  Working  Men's  College ;  'The  Queen  of  the 

all  bearmg  eloquent  testimony  to  the  absolute  Air*    (1869),  lertures  on  the  Greek  myths  of 

sincerity  of  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  social  cloud    and    storm;     'Mornings    in    Florence' 

righteousness  and  service.    In  1871  he  founded  (1875-?;  collected,  1689);  'Proserpina;  Studies 

the    Guild   of   Saint   George,   and   himself   paid  of   Wayside   Flowers'     (1875-86);    "Deucalion; 

$35,000,  a  tenth  of  his  possessions  at  that  time.  Collected  Studies  of  the  Lapse  of  Waves  and 

into   a   trust  for  carrying  on  its  work.     The  Life  of  Stones*    (1875-83);  'St.  Mark's  Rest: 

basic   principles   of   the   guild  were   *lhat   food  the    History    of    Venice'     {1877-84;    collected, 

can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground  and  happi-  1884);    'The    Laws    of    Fesole:    A    Familiar 

ness   out  of  honesty,"   and   in   connection   with  Treatise  on  the  Elementary  Principles  and  Prac- 

il  he  started  agricultural  settlements,  some  in-  tice  of  Drawing  and  Painting'  (1877-8) ;  "Notes 

duslrial  enterprises,  and  the  Saint  George's  (now  on   the  Drawings  by   Turner  Exhibited   at   Uie 

Ruskin)  Museum  at  Sheffield.  Fine    Art    Society's     Galleries'     (1878;    new 

In  1871  he  gave  op  his  house  at  Denmark  edition,  1900) ;  'Arrows  of  the  Chace'   (1880), 

Hill  and  purchased  his  well-known  residence  at  a  collection  of  newspaper  letters;  'The  Bible  of 

Brantwood,  on  the  shore  of  Coniston  Lake.     In  Amiens'   (1880-5)  ;  'On  the  Old  Road'   (1885), 

1870  he  was  appointed  first  Slade  professor  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings.    In  1871 

fine  arts  at  Oxford,  and  held  this  post  till  1879,  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  begun, 

when  he  resigned  owing  to  illness,  and  again  but  extended  to  only  11  volumes.    E.  T,  Oiok 

from   1883  till    1884,  when  he  again   resigned  is   supervising  a  new  complete  edition  of  his 

because  the  university  endowed  vivisection.    His  works  begun  in  1903  and  to  be  finished  in  30 

lectures    at    Oxford    give    the    best   connected  volumes. 
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There  is  a  complete  bibliosraphj  by  T.  J.  of  Ruskin  University.  Busldn  College  becoming 
Wise  and  J.  P.  Smart  (I893).  Ruslon  prepared  the  literary  deparUnent  of  the  insdtution ;  in 
the  plates,  or  at  least  the  drawings,  for  many  April  of  that  year  the  college  was  moved  to 
of  his  own  works,  and  also  painted  some  land-  Glen  Ellyn.  The  organization  of  the  nniversity 
scapes,  chiefly  in  water  color.  A  loan  exhibition  includes  the  Ruskin  Indnstrial  Gnild,  where 
of  his  drawings  was  held  in  the  Royal  Water  employment  is  given  in  a  number  of  occupa- 
Color  Societ/s  rooms  in  1901.  tions,  printing,  book-binding,  cooking,  launder- 
To  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  work  ing,  horticultural  and  agricultaral  pursuits,  etc. 
and  message  of  Ruskin  little  need  be  added.  As  far  as  possible  students  are  ^ven  the  work 
He  was  essentially  a  prophet,  on  fire  with  the  for  which  they  have  the  most  liking  and  apti- 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  almost  fierce  in  his  tude.  Those  of  the  student  body  who  become 
opposition  to  every  kind  of  insincerity  and  in-  members  of  the  Ruskin  Industrial  Guild  are 
Justice.  His  early  religious  views  were  narrow,  supplied  wiih  fours  hours  of  woric  per  day  on 
but  in  middle  life  he  advanced  to  a  broadly  school  days  with  an  extra  hour  or  two  on 
liberal  position  of  no  distinctively  Christian  Saturdays,  for  which  they  receive  Ruskin  scri|>t, 
character,  though  in  later  years  he  added  to  at  from  10  to  iz'/i  cents  per  hour.  This  script 
his  religious  liberalism  a  more  definitely  Chris-  they  deposit  in  the  Ruskin  Industrial  Bank  and 
tian  element  What  he  said  of  'Modem  pay  every  week,  their  board  bill  and  Other  inei- 
Painters'  may  be  applied  to  all  his  work:  °It  dental  expenses,  ranging  from  two  dollars  and 
declares  the  perfectness  and  eternal  beauty  of  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  week  by  check 
the  work  of  God;  and  tests  all  work  of  man  upon  the  bank.  They  are  required  to  report 
by  concurrence  with,  or  subjection  to  that,"  for  duty  in  the  industrial  department  just  the 
His  teaching  has  been  spread  by  many  Ruskin  same  as  for  a  Latin  or  Greek  recitation,  are 
societies,  a  Ruskin  Hall  for  working  men  has  marked  by  the  foremen  of  departments  as  to 
been  established  at  Oxford,  and  at  Ruskin,  the  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and 
Tenn.,  a  co-operative  colony  was  unsuccessfully  are  advanced  from  one  department  to  another 
attempted.  Consult:  Collingwood,  'Life  and  upon  the  strictest  sort  of  civil  service  ralel. 
Work  of  John  Rnskin>  (1893)  ;  and  'Life  of  The  courses  offered  by  the  University  indude: 
John  Ruskin*  (1900);  Ritchie,  'Records  of  (i)  the  college  preparatory  coarse;  (a)  the 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning*  (1892) ;  college  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
Spielmann,  'John  Ruskin'  (1900) ;  Harrison,  of  arts;  (3)  the  normal  course,  leading  to  the 
'Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  Others'  (1899);  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy;  (4)  the  social 
Rossetti,  'Ruskin,  Rossetti,  and  Pre-Raphael-  science  course;  the  completion  of  which  with 
itism'  (1899);  Cook,  'Studies  in  Ruskin'  (ad  work  in  other  courses  equal  to  the  require- 
ed.  1891)  ;  Hobsoo,  'John  Ruskin,  Social  Re-  ments  of  the  college  course,  entitles  the  student 
former'  (1898);  Mallock,  'New  Republic'  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  social  science ;  (5) 
(1881  —  Herbert  stands  for  Ruskin)  ;  Sizeranne,  special  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography, 
'Ruskin  et  la  Religion  de  la  Beaute'  (1897;  music,  art,  oratory,  dressmaking,  telegraphy, 
Eng.  trans,,  1899);  Smart.  'A  Disciple  of  and  domestic  science;  (6)  the  business  course, 
Plato'  (1883)  ;  Waldstein,  'The  Work  of  John  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  aecoante; 
Ruskin'  (1S94);  Mather,  'Life  and  Teaching  (7)  professional  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
«f  John  Ruskin'  (Sth  ed,  i8g8)  ;  Harrison,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  or  the  art  craft,  at  the 
*John  Ruskin'  (1902;  'Eoglish  Men  of  Let-  affiliated  schools  in  ChKago;  (8)  oorre^imdence 
ters,'  new  series):  Mackail's  essay  in  Chambers'  eonrses.  The  college  course  is  entirely  elective 
'Cyclopxdia  of  English  Literature'  (Vol.  III.,  and  may  be  completed  in  three  years;  the  com- 
1904)  :  Kitehin,  'Ruskin  at  Oxford  and  Other  pletion  of  the  special  courses  counts  for  a  eer- 
Essays'  (1904)-  tain  amount  of  credit  toward  the  degree.  The 
Ruskin  Univerrity,  located  at  Glen  Ellyn,  students  in  the  college  department  at  Glen 
III.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  ideal  of  the  Ellyn  number  about  300,  and  the  members  of 
institution  is  to  unite  industrial  and  educational  the  faculty  15. 

work,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  young  men  Rua-w,  Jam«  Fowler,  American  sol- 
and  women  the  advanUges  of  college  education  j,  ^  \\^hTngton,  N.  J.,  14  April  1834.  He 
r>;*iL  f.*"'T-  JfT.L?T„H  rt^^^Wh^  *»  graduated  fromOickiAson  College  ii  l8S4 
chiefly  from  *e>r  own  labor,  and  to  teach  the  ^^  ^^  professor  there  untU  1857,  when  he 
dignity  of  labor,  «not  as  a  means  of  livel  hood  ^„  ^^  -^  ^^^  practice.  At  the  outbreak  of 
only,  but  as  the  glad  expression  of  normal  ht^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  he  entered  the  Union  army  with 
and  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  >^q«5,«'^<nt  „^  ^^  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  Army  of 
of  mental  culture  and  moral  character^  The  j^  p^^^  ^^  ,861-3,  in  the  Deparinient  of 
"""^^■Ta  ''Vt'*'  .""^  M  '"  -^  ,™  ^'5^'  the  Cumberland  in  1863-5,  and  in  the  war  de- 
estebhshed  at  Trenton,  Mo  m  1900:  it  con-  panment  in  1865-7.  He  attained  rank  as  colonel 
ducted  there  for  student  self-support  a  aflOO  ^j  v„,„nt«,s  i^ises.  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
acre  farm,  and  a  dairy,  earr.ed_  on  gardening  ,  -^  ,866  and  mustered  out  of  service  in 
laundenng.  prmting,  carpentermg,  etc.,  and  "gg  „  u„i,^j  gj^j^,  5^^  ^  fo, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  c.ti.ens  of  the  j^^^  j  -^  ^^^  and  has  published: 
town  estabbshed  wood-working  and_  canning  ,jJ^J^  ^^  ■  ^^  ^^  ^reat  West  and  Pa- 
factorie.v  The  larger  part  of  the  indnstrial  ^^  ^  ^'^  y  ,j,j  ^f  Pennington 
equipment  was  not  owned  by  the  college;  the  Seminary'  (1890):  <M«i  and  Things  I  Sa5  in 
college  buildings  also  became  inadequate  for  civil  Wkr  Days'  (1899) ;  'Europe^  Days  and 
the  increasing  attendance  and  a  new  location  i^  "f  t'\,  ^^ 
became  necessary.     In  January  1903  an  affilia-  "^^^     l»9a2).  "C. 

tion  was  formed  with  a  number  of  schools  and  Rubb,  John  Denison,  American  physician 

colleges  in  Chicago  under  the  corporate  name  and  philanthropist:  h.  Chebaoco  (Essex),  Mass. 
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1  Sept  1801 ;  d  Pomptoo,  N.  J.,  I  March  1S81.  of  KiUowen,  and  later  succeeded  Lord  Cols- 
He  waa  graduated  irom  Yale  in  1833,  etudied  riifee  aa  lord  chief  justice.  In  i8g6  hedeUvered 
medieixK  in  the  United  States,  in  Loadon,  and  an  address  before  the  American  Bar  Associatio* 
on  the  Continent,  in  1826  began  practice  in  at  Saratoga,  on  < Arbitration :  its  Origin,  Hi»- 
New  York,  in  1837-30  was  >n  Greece  aidina  the  tory  and  Pri^reas.'  In  1899  he  succeeded  Lord 
patriots,  and  upon  his  return  began  the  first  Herscttril  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  detennins 
uutruction  of  the  blind  attempted  in  the  United  the  boundari'es  between  British  Guiana  and 
States.  He  waa  invited  to  organize  the  Institu-  Venezuela.  His  publications  aside  from  hia 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Bostmi,  but  preferred  to  address  on  arbitration  were  mainly  contribntioos 
continue    his    independent    work.      In    1832    he  to  current  disenssions. 

became  superintendent  of  the  New  York  institu-         RusaeU,  David  AUen,  American  soldier:  b 

tion,  a  post  which  he  resigned  m  1838.     His  gaiem,  N.  Y.,  10  Dec.  i8zo;  d.  near  Wiiu;hester, 

mventions  and  unprovcments  for  the  assistance  Va.,   19  Sept    1864.     He  was  graduated  from 

of  the  blind  were   widely  used.     Latterly  he  West  Point  in  1845,  served  in  the  Mexican  War 

was    active    in    endeavors    to    improve    pnson  and  in  1847  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gal- 

disciplrac  and  further  the  welfare  of  dischwged  Unt  conduct.     He  subsequently  served  on  the 

prisoners.  Pacific  coast,  was  breveited  captain  in  1854,  and 

Russell,  rfis'EI,  Addison  Peale,  American  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  assigned 
author;  b.  Wilmington,  Ohio,  8  Sept.  1826.  He  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Washington.  In  1862 
rose  from  a  printer's  apprentice  to  be  an  editor  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  served  in  the 
and  publisher,  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legis-  Peninsular  campaign  under  McClellan.  He  com- 
lature  in  1855  »nd  in  1857-61  was  secretary  of  manded  a  brigade  in  the  Rappahannock  cam- 
state  for  Ohio.  He  has  published :  'Half  Tints'  paign,  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the  regular  amyr, 
(1867);  <Thomas  Corwin>  (i88b)  ;  'Character-  assi^ed  in  the  ca^tture  of  the  Rappahannock 
>stics>  (1883);  'In  a  Club  Cbmer*  (iSgo):  station  and  conunanded  a  division  at  the  battles 
<A  Ouh  of  One*  (1887);  'Sub-Coelum*  of  the  Wilderness,  SpoiUyWania,  and  North 
(1893);    'Library  Notes*    (1875-9).  Anna.    He  was  enga(:ed  in  the  defense  of  Wash- 

v...»iT    n.^:..-.^     i™.--  :^.  _«  i-„»  ington,  in  August  and  September  1864,  and  was 

f,  ^^nn\?«  '^f^.'n.^^r.  H"fi^^,   ^"^i^i'  IqUed   while  lading  hU   column   at   Opequan, 

b  Boston.  Mass.,  13  Sept  1761  ;d.  there  4  Jan.  ^^^  5    j,  1864.     He  was  brevetted  ^j  or. 

"^^r  1,"^  r^  apprenticed  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  gcnUal.'of  ^i^aTarm,  the  same  day, 

pJeting  hi.  apprenticeship  and  V re .  collected  S^'';i«Tl[L'^;^!«?st'l  Al^^as  ft 


;   for   that 


nan/r      fn   i-jR..  Ii,.  Mtst,.    ""^  grBOuatefl  irom  AmOfirst  la  itssi, 

."SiJ^  SaE,  ™t  <«b«i  Oft.  N.»  Y«,k  iw.  ,mt^ 


r  n™  £Ed'  S'°whth"'h.%£l  S  ^^  -  of  .i°L'«'J,ri'S,'?,°;§o4'"ll 

I79S-I8W  th.  .<G.jette,>  likewiK  .   F.d.rali.t  J^Jj  ^oS^SZitS^  IS). 
organ.     He  printed  Ihe  laws  and  state  docu-  fT       n    t        ,     "',    "f""",   ^^^^^^ 

ments  during  the  first  sessions  of  Congress  and  .     ftwMi.  Isnwl  Cook,  AoKFican  geologtsti 

refused  to  receive  ray  for   his  work   until   it  J  ""?  ^'^i'"''  S"  *  ■  J?  "S""  '"'«.''• 

was  pressed  upon  hioi  by  WashiuHon;  repre-  *:°,'V''5,''  J?'?"  'J'S-'J^'  J'l'""j'',[ 

aented  Boston  ft.  the  geneVal  conn  for  4  years;  SK-S,  Sj,     &f  .    ."^  S?  I/""  ^"^ 

served  several  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  sen-  S'lS  [f'L,^.         J!iT'  "?<' J«°"W 

a  m.n^)vr  nf  iiip  ..M-i,ttvp  «ii,n^ii  .„<!  °'™  '"*  UniBed  StaSes  txpeditKn  to  New  Zea- 

a  memoer  ot  tne  executive  councn,  and  i,„d  ,„.j,„„.  n..  ,..,.„;,„(  u r...o...  u. 


of  IhrL'n^tutl^LTconvSXTC"'""  Und.to  observe  the  tran«.  of  Venus.     In  i87s,he 

of  rt^e  Consututional  convention  wn82a  [^^^,  awistant  professor  of  geQli>8y,atCoit.nihia 

KobmU,  Sa  Cbwin  Arttsir,  Sabqs  or  Ka^  and  from  i88e  was  attached  to  the  United  States 

LOWEM,  Ei^lish  jurist:  b.   HvMry,  Jreland,  m  geological  sutwei,  for  which  he  made  suryeya 

Not.  1832;  d.  London  ">  Aug.  1900^    He  bcgao  in  the  Rocky  Mountaiiw,  SoWhem  J^^peUchian 

fais  career  as  solidttW  in  1854,  lalier  roatiiculated  regions,  and  io  Alaska,  tn  itoa  bt;  ascended  ,th« 

at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  gradn-  Yukon  and  made  his  way  to  Ly™  Canal,  and  in 

ate;  and  in  1856  renOved  to  London,  en,(crc4  iS^Ori  led  exiwditians  to  Mount.Saint  Elias.  .In 

Linccfa's  Ins  and  was  adnittad  tO' Ihe  English  1893   he   became  professor   of -geology  at  the 

bar   in   1659.     In  i8?2  he  waa  made  Queen's  University  of  Michigan.    His  contriliutions   to 

connsel,  and  entered   Parliament   forDundalk  geography    and    geology    embrace    'Geological 

m  t88o,  but  his  part  in  delate  was  largely  coo-  Reconnaissance    in    Central    Oregon'     (1^3)  ; 

fined  to  questioha  concerning  Ireiand.     In  1885  'Geologigai  History  of  Lake  I^hontan*  (1885) ; 

Ke  was  retucned   for  Scnfth  Hactoier  and  be-  'QQateniary    History    of    Meoo    Valley,    C^li- 

came  attorney- general  in  Gladstone'^  cabinet  io  fomia*  (1887);  'Existinf  Glaciers  of  the  United 

1S86.     His  speeches  in   bfhalf;  ot  tiome   mle  States*    (1S89);    'Sub-aerial   Decay  of  Rocks' 

were  his  moat  notable  parliamentary  achieve"  (1889);  <A  Second  Expediticn  to  Mount  Saint 

ments.     He  waa  leading  counsel  for  Pamell  in  ELias'     (jSqs)  ;    *A    Geological    Reconnaissance 

the  invesligatioos  brought  about  by  the  Parnetl  in    Central    Washington'     {1893);     'Lakes    of 

Commission   Act  of   1888,   and   his   sjx   days!  North  America'    (1895) ;  'Present  and  Extinct 

speech   concluding  the   trial   on   la   April    1889-  Lakes  of  Nevada'    (1893);   'Glaciers  of  North 

is  accounted  his  greatest  forensic  efloH.     He  America'   (1807)  ;  'Volcanoes  of  North  Amer- 

defended  the  prisoner  in  the  Majbrick  murder  ica'  {1897);  'Rivers  of  North  America'   (iSgS)^ 

dial;  in   I850  represented  Great  Britain  in  the  Russell,  James   Earl,   American   educator: 

Bering  Sea  arbitration;  in  1894  was  made  lord  h.  Hamderi,  N.  Y.,  i  July  1864.    He  was  grad- 

«(  appeal ;  was  raised  to  a' bfefcerage  Bs  baron  uated    from   Cornell   in    i8Br,    studied    tt   th« 


,t,z.,i.,  Google 
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universttiea  oi  Jena,  Leipsic,   and   Berlin,  and  erston  i8  Oct.  1865  Earl  Russell  bacame  prinii 

Sn  i805~7  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  minister  for  the  second  time,  Gladstone  taking 

pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Colorado.     He  the  lead  iti  the  House  of  Commons.    During  the 

was   appointed    professor    of    education    at    the  session  of  1866,  in  conjunction  with  Gladstone, 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1897,  he  introduced  a  new  Reform  Bill,  which  failing 

and  since  1898  has  been  dean  of  that  coU^^e.    He  to  pass  the  ministry,   resigned,  and  was  tuc- 

has   published:     'The   Extension   of   UniversiW  ce«ded   by  that  of   Lord    Derby.     Thoicefortb 

Teaching   in    England  and    America'    (1895);  Earl    Russell  held   no  office   in   any  miniitry, 

'The  History,  Organization,   and   Methods  of  though  he  always  took  an  active  part  in  piomot- 

Secondary  Education  in  Germany'   (1899)  ;  etc  ing  Liberal  measures. 

T>„...ii    T-i™    ,0.17....  T>.....^.    T!„„y.,\,  He  pubiished  among  Other  wotks:  'History 

RuMeU,  John,  isr  Earl  Rus^,  En^^h  „f  ,^    l^^.■^^  Constittrtion'  (1831);  'Essay  oh 

*^,^""h    't^^^^.r'  Z*^^.™.   h    R-i™™;  *<  History  of  the  English  G<^erani^t'   (l&3) ; 

ford:  b.  LondOT   18  Aug^i?^;  d.  Ridimond  ni,^„^  ^f  the  Affairs  of  Europe'   (i82*-5) ; 

^/p^-l^^t'Tf -""V^v.    "t  ''^^^''"".*^'*  'Essay  on  the  au«s  of  the  FtencV RevrfuSSn* 

!if,l'"H.h,^h^T"^5:iji'"^/,L'^^^^  <r83a);     'Memoirs     and     Correspondence    of 

c    -iL  1     I  f     fi^    K       f   ip    1^*^!^     ^  Thomas    Moore>     (1852-6);    'The    Ufc    and 

^'^n^.in^-^"^^;.^^,'/™!  .r   n'l^w^.^  Times  of  Charles  FoxMi8sSh66)  ;  'Selections 

soon  gamed  prominence  among  the  politicEans  f^^m  Speeches  of  Earl  Russell,  1859  to  1865'; 

01  the  day.     He  early  took  up  the  subject  of  (T>„-,!u-ion>i       and       <;ii<in-«tion>i        i8ii-^-i> 

.7'Sr?«'i„7's;.s?ir''S't„'; v.*si  Sstf  s.u„  r™irerfc"i  loS's, 


Catholic  emancipatioa    In  1828  he  had  the  satia- 


faction  of  seeing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ^  ^''    „     ,  ,       „,         ,       . 

repealed    by   the   Wellington   mirBtry,    and    in  .  KuMCl^   Jolm   Edwd%   American  politi - 

April  1829  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  became  law.  "^o:    0.    Greenfield,    Mass.,   30  Jan.    1834;    d. 

When  the   Grey  cabinet  was    formed   in   1830  Leicester,  Mass.  z?  Oct  igoj.    He  was  engaged 

Lord  John  Rusaell,  then  paymaster-general  of  "1  bus>n«s  m  South  America  in  1857-63,  and 

the  forces,  was  elected  one  of  a  committee  of  after  his  return  to  New_  York  was  mterMted 

five    to    fomiukte   a    Reform    Bill.    This    was  ^ith  Ben:amin  Holliday  m  the  Overland  Mad 

brotight  before  the  House  of  Commons  r  Mardi  ^J'**'P"*%^£'%^"    secretary   of   the    Massa- 

1831  liy  him,  and  though  be  defended  it  clause  chusetts  State  Board  of  AgnculHire  m  1880-7 

by  clause  with  extmordinary  vigor,  it  was  ulti-  f^  'J  ^"^"^  ^}t^'  y«»r  was  elected  to  CongreH, 

mately  rejected.    Upon  this  the  Whig  ministfy  t^t.   a^''"*"*,.  "    renomMiation.    He    continued 

resigned,  and  an  a^  made  to  the  country,  a^'^c  '«  politics,  but  held  no  further  public 

The  elections  resulted  in  a  majority  favorable  °™ce. 

to  the  bill,  whidi  received  the  royai  sanction  7  Russell,  John  Scot^  Scottish  engineer  and 


June  1832.     In  Lord  Melbourne's  second  cabinet  naval  artiiitect:  b.  Glasgow  8  May  1808;  d.  Vent- 

(1835^1)  he  was  at  6rst  home  secretary  and  nor.  Isle  of  Wight,  8  June  1882.    He  was  edu- 

then  colonial  secretary,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  cated  at  the   universities  of  Edinburgh,   Saint 

the  Canadian  rebellion,  by  recognizing  the  right  Andrews,   and    Glasgow,    graduating   fnim    the 

of  the  colonists  to   self-govenmieiH,  twxmciled  latter  at  16.    In  1832  he  was  professor  of  natural 

them  to  the  mother  countryt     From   1841-  (in  philosophy   in   Edinburgh   University.     Daring 

which  year  he  became  member  for  the  dty  of  his  researches  into  the  nature  of  waves  he  dis- 

London)  to  i&ts.  during  the  Peel  administration,  covered  the  existence  of  the  wave  of  traijslation 

Lord  John  Bussdl  led  the  opposition,  but  lent  on  which  he  founded  the  wave-line  system  of 


„.j  influence  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-  construction  of  ships  introduced  mto  practice 
laws.  He  wag  pfwnier  1846-53.  and  was  able  to  m  1835.  In  1844  he  removed  to  London,  and 
psss  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  1851,  pro-  was  for  many  years  a  well-known  shipbuilder 
hibiting  the  assumption  of  the  territorial  titles  on  the  Thames.  He  became  jCint-secwtsry  of 
by  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Lord  Derby  who  the  Royal  Commissioners  lor  carrying  out  the 
followed  him  soon  resigned  and  under  the  sue-  G^Mt  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  took  a  leadnig 
ceeding  administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Ru»-  Ps«  m  organizing  tt.  He  bmlt  the  Great  East- 
sell  was  foreign  secreUty  for  a  short  time.  He  em;  was  joint-designer  of  the  first  Enghsh  sea- 
also  filled  the  post  of  lord-president  of  the  conn-  gO'"?  armored  fngate,  the  Warrior,  and  con- 
cil  from  June  1854  to  February  1855.  He  was  «nicted  the  vast  dwne  of  the  Vienna  Exhibiiioa 
colonial  secretary  under  Lord  Palmcrston  in  of  1873.  He  published:  'The  Modem  System  of 
I8S5.  and  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  Vi-  Naral  Architecture  tor  Commerce  and  War' 
enna  conferences;  but  his  conduct  of  the  negoti-  'j^^'S)  ;  'Systeoabc  T«:hmcal  Traming  for 
ations  brought  him  so  much  unpopularity  that  the  E^lish  People*  (1869) ;  and  'The  Wave  of 
he  resigned  hi  July  of  that  year.  When  Palm-  Translation  in  the  Ocean  of  Water,  Air,  and 
erston   returned  to  power  in   1859  Lord  John  Ether     (new  ed.  1885). 

again  became  foreign  secretary,  with  a  seat  in  Stissell,  Lillian  (Helen  Louise  Leokakd), 

the  cabinet.    He  took  a'  leading  part  in  regard  American  comic  opera  singer:  b.  Clinton,  Iowa, 

to  such  political  questions  as  the  oppression  of  December  1861.    She  sang  in  'Pinafore'  under 

the  Poles  by  Russia,  the  aggressive  policy  of  E.  E.  Rice  in  1879.  and  later  appeared  in  New 

Gernian  powers  toward  Denmark,  and  the  dis-  York  at  Tony  Pastor's  theatre.    She  soon  became 

putes  between  England  and  the  United  States  the  star  in  the  McC^ul!  Opera  Company  and 

as  to  the  neutrality  observed  during  the  con-  played  leading  parts  in  'Snake  Charmer.*  'Oli- 

tinuance  of  the   Civil  War.     He  retained  his  vette,'    '°-*^ — -'    ""-'    ''^-   '^"-~■ 

seat  for  the  city  of  London  from  June  1841  till  saiw  i: 

July  t86i,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  York  in  vsiS,  irom  wnicn  oaie  inuii  1091  sne 

as  Earl  Russell.    After  the  death  of  Lord  Palm-  sang  at  the  Casino  in  various  roles.    She  retains 
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fcer  hold  as  a  popular  favorite  and  in  recent  yean  Grotvenor>  in  the  following  year.    Among  n» 

has  sung  at  Weber  ft  Fields'  music  hatl.  numerous  novels  are:    *An  Ocean   Freelance' 

RnsaeU,    Sol    Smith,    American    actor:    b.  (^878);    'My    SWpmate,   Louise'    (1883);    <A 

Bninswiek,  Maine.  15  June  1848;  d.  Washing-  Sea    Queen'     C1883) ;     <An    Ocean    Tragedy' 

ton,  D.  C,  28  April  1902.    He  first  appeared  on  (™i) ;  'Alone  on  a  Wide,  Wide  Sea>  (i8<w) ; 

the  stage  at  Cairo,  111.,  singing  and  playing  small  '?>e  Emigrant   Ship>    (1894);    'The   Convict 

roles.    Later  he   joined  tlie    Peake  Family   of  Ship'    (1895) ;    'What  Cheerl'    (1895) ;    'List, 

Bellringers,  and  in  1866  played  in  Ben  de  Bar's  YeLandsmenl'    (1897);    'The  Two   Caplanis' 

stock  company  in  Saint  Lon's.    In  i8yi  he  made  y{°^)  ■   'Romance  of  a  Midshipman     (1898); 

his  first  New  York  appearance,  and  three  years  'A  Voyage  at  Anchor'    (1899);    'The   Pretty 

later  joined  Augustin  Daly's  ownpany.     In  1880  J,«'.'y;  ('««>li  'J^^   Ship  s   Adventure>   (1899); 

he  a»eared  as  a  star  in  'Edgewood  Folks,'  and  'His  Island  Pnnceis'  (1905);  several  collections 

adopted  a  style  of  acting  that  gained  him  wide  °}  ^>}°^  stories,  and  lives  of  Nelson  (1890)  and 

popularity.     To  this  natural  and  quiet  style  he  CoUmgwood    (1891)      He  was  tor  some  time 

adhered  in  his  subsequent  plays,  such  as   'A  connected  with  the  Newcastle  DatlyChrontcU. 

Poor  Rdation> ;  'The  Tale  of  a  Coat' ;  'Peac*-  out  for  several  years,  ending  in  188;    waj  on 

fnl  Valley'';  <A  Bachelor's  Romance.'    His  last  *•>=  ^"^  °^  »*>«  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tAxy  was  the  'Hon.  Jc4m  Grigsby,'  produced  in  RubmU,  William  Euati^  American  lawyer 

1899.  and  political  leader:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  6  Jan. 

RoskD,  William,  Lord,  English  statesman:  1857;  d.  Little  Palos,  Quebec,  Can.,  16  July  if^ 
b.  39  3ept  1639;  d.  London  31  July  1683.  He  He  was  ^aduated  from  Harvard  in  1877,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  elected  to  from  the  Boston  University  Law  School  in  187ft 
Parliament  for  Tavistock  in  1661,  ahd  became  winning  the  Lawrence  prize  for  the  best  legal 
one  of  the  leaders  of  *^he  country  party*  in  essay.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
1673,  coming  forward  in  oj^sition  to  the  at-  bar  in  1880  and  began  the  practice  of  law  with 
tempts  of  the  king  and  his  partisona  to  destroy  his  father's  firm.  He  also  became  an  active 
Engiish  freedom  through  the  aid  of  France,  member  of  the  Democratic  party;  was  elected  to 
In  i^7&  he  bcome  Lord  Russell,  and  heir  a^  the  common  council  of  Cambridge  in  1881,  to  the 
parent  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford.  On  14  board  of  aldermen  in  18S3  ana  1884;  and  was 
March  1678  he  seconded  the  motion  to  declare  mayor  of  the  city  1885-7.  His  efficient  admin- 
war  against  France,  and  spoke  in  support  of  istration  as  mayor,  and  his  effective  campaign 
it  In  November  1678  he  was'dioaen  to  move  speeches  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
in  the  House  of  Oinunons  that  the.  Duke  of  18B4.  had  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  State 
York  should  be  removed  from  the  lung's  pres-  politics,  and  in  1888  he  was  the  Democratic 
ence  and  councils^  When  the  oew  council  pro-  nominee  for  governor.  He  was  defeated  in  that 
posed  by  Sir  William  Temple  was  formed,  Lord  year  and  again  in  1889,  but  m  1890  was  elected 
Russell  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  30  members,  and  twice  re-elected  in  1891  and  1892.  He  took 
He  was  not  at  first  in  favor  of  excluding  tbe  an  active  part  in  all  his  gtdiernatorial  campaigns, 
Dnke  of  York  from  the  succession,  but  final^  making  numerous  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the 
sapported  the  measure.  He  left  the  council  at  State.  His  election  as  governor  for  three  suc- 
the  beginning  of  i68a  On  20  October  he  spoke  ct^sive  years  was  an  unusual  testimony  to  his 
in  favor  of  measures  against  *pop«ry,  and  to  personal  integrity  and  popularity,  as  the  m»- 
prevent  a  popish  successor*  to  the  crown;  and  jnrity  of  the  legislature  and  the  State  officials 
a  week  later  seconded  Colopel  Titus' .  motion  were  Republicans.  Several  laws  were  passed  on 
to  disable  the  Duke  of  York  from  becoming  his  recommendation,  including  a  measure  to  reg- 
King  of  England.  When  the  reaction  against  utate  the  lobby,  and  a  law  abolishing  the  property 
the  Wh^  took  place,  the  government  of  qualification  for  governor,  and  the  poll  tax. 
Charles  fl.  resolved  to  destroy  their  tenders,  At  the  dose  of  his  term  he  resumed  .the  practice 
proceeding  to  do  so  according  to  the  forms  of  of  law,  and  in  1894  was  appointed  a  member  of 
law.  He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners.  In  i8g6 
been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  said  to  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
have  been  formed  by  Rumbold  and  others,  for  adoption  of  the  free  silver  platform  at  the 
an  attack  on  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Democratic  National  Convention,  and  distia- 
after  his  examination  was  committed  :  to  the  guished  himself  by  a  remarkable  speech  pleading 
Tower,  His  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  return  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
13  July  1683.  The  charge  against  him  was  'for  Democracy;  he  was  prominently  mentioned  ai 
conspiring  tbe  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  those  who 
and  agreeing  to  stir  up  iusurr«clion ;  and  to  favored  the  gold  standard.  His  death  occurred 
diat  end  to  seize  the  guards  (appointed)  for  suddenly,  shortly  after  the  convention,  and  was 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  person."  No  thought  to  be  due  largely  to  the  strain  he  had 
counsel  was  then  allowed  to  the  accused,  except  undergone  at  that  time. 

OR  points  of  law ;  his  condemnation  quickly  fol-  t>„„_ii      c™    ti7:ii:._     u._..j      c-      v  x. 

lowS  and  he  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;„„??^  h^^J^^STn    ^^7^^^  J^^^'^l 

Fields.    Consult  'Life  of  Lord  Russell>  by  Lord  JS^'^^^V.nH.?,    L^  ^^%  S^  a8   March 

J<An  RusseU  (1819).  1820;  d    London,  Eng    10  Feb    190?-     He  was 

■"                          \       v/  educated   at   Trinity   College,   Dublm,   and   was 

RoneD,  William   Clark,  English   novelist:  called    10    the    bar    in    1852.      His    journalistic 

b.  New  York  24  Feb.  1844.     Educated  at, Win-  career  began  in  1843  on  the  staff  of  the  London 

Chester   and    Boulogne,   he   was   a   midshipman  Times.     He  was  its   special   correspondent  dur- 

in  the  merchant  service  1857-65.     His  first  sea-  ing    the    Danish    war    of    i84&~S(i,    during    the 

story,     'John    Hoidsworlh,    Chief    Mate,'     ap-  Crimean   war,    in    i854~6.    reported    ihe    Indian 
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the  Danish  war  of  1864,  the  Frusso- Austrian  and  does  not  readily  strike  tntlesa  irritated, 
war  1866,  and  die  Franco-Gcrman  war  of  187a  when  it  bites  with  great  fury;  moreover  its  load 
He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Egypt  hissing  when  disturbed  is  Ukely  to  give  one 
in  1868  and  was  his  honorary  private  secretary  sufficient  wamii^  to  enable  him  to  jump  ovt 
on  his  visit  to  India  in  1875.  In  i879-&]  he  oi  reach  of  its  fangs.  It  is  Hid  to  kill  many 
was  again  engaged  as  war  correspondent  in  grazing  cattle.  The  action  of  its  poison  resem- 
South  Africa,  and  in  1883-4  was  on  that  duty  hies  that  of  tiie  rattlesnake,  but  gives  rise  to 
inEgypt  He  was  knighted  in  1895  and  was  editor  hemorrhagic  extravasations  from  the  kidneys 
of  the  'Army  and  Navy  Gazette.'  His  publica-  and  various  other  organs.  Consult:  Fayrer, 
tions  include:  'British  Expedition  to  Crimea' ;  'Thanatophidia  of  India*  (1874)  ;  Gadow,  'Am- 
<Diary  in  India' ;  'My  Diary  —  North  and  phibia  and  Reptiles'  (1901). 
South'  (1863);  'The  Prince  ot  Wales  Tour'  Rua'aeUviUe,  Ark.,  town,  connty-seat  of 
(1877) ;  'Hesperothen'  (i88a) ;  'The  Great  War  p^p^  County;  on  the  St.  Louis,  1.  M.  &  S.  and 
^  with  Russia'  (189s);  'Toleben's  SebastopoP ;  ,i,e  Dardanelle  &  R.  R.R.s;  about  80  miles 
*tc.  northwest  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
Russell,  Honae  of,  English  noble  family  cultural  region  in  which  the  chief  product  is 
presumed  to  have  descended  from  Turstain,  a  «>"on-  The  lumber  interests  are  quite  impor- 
Seandinavian  jarl  who  settled  in  Normandy  after  tant.  The  chief  mannfactures  are  cotton  and 
its  conquest  by  the  Northmen,  and  became  poa-  lumber  products.  Hour,  dairy  products,  and  agn- 
sessed  of  the  Castle  of  Rozel,  near  Caen.  The  cultural  implements.  The  two  banks,  one  na- 
rame  of  HuoH  de  Rozel  appears  in  a  charter  tional  and  one  state,  have  a  combined  capital 
of  Matilda  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  |8o,o6o.  Pop.  (1910)  3*j6. 
dated  1066;  and  also  with  that  of  his  elder  Ruasellnlk,  Ky.,  city,  cotintyseat  of 
brother,  on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Both  ac-  Logan  County ;  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
companied  Robert  of  Normandy  in  the  first  railroad;  about  25  miles  west- southwest  of 
crusade.  The  elder  died  there,  but  Hugh  re-  Bowling  Green  and  53  miles  north  by  west  of 
turned  and  settled  in  England.  A  descendant  NashviUe.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  in 
of  his,  John  Rozel  or  Rubsell,  as  the  name  which  tobacco  Is  one  of  the  chief  products.  The 
had  now  begun  to  be  written,  was  constable  of  chief  manufacturing  escablishments  are  flonr 
Corfe  Castle  about  I2ai ;  and  another  Wtluah  mifls,-  tobacco  factories,  wagon  and  carriage 
Russell  represented  Southampton  in  the  first  works,  and  furniture  factories.  It  contains  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  II.  Sir  Johw  Russell,  Logan  Female  College  (M.  E.  S.),  established 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  last  named,  was  in  1867,  the  Bethel  College  (Baptist),  founded 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Henry  in  1854.  public  schools  and  a  public  library.  The 
VI. '3  reign.  His  grandson,  Sni  John,  was  id  three  state  banks  bare  a  combined  capital  of 
lavor  with  Henry  VIIi;  The  lands  of  the  Abbey  $i7S.ooo.  Pop.  (1910)  2,690. 
at  Tavistock,  and  of  the  dissolved  monastery  at  Rua'selWille,  Bngagetnenta  «t;  After  the 
Woburn,  were  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  defeat  of  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones  at  Morristown, 
made  1st  Earl  of  Bedford.  His  son,  the  2d  Tenn.  (q,v.),  10  Dec  1863  he  was  followed  by 
earl,  died  without  issue,  and  the  title  passed  a  Union  force  under  Col.  Graham,  and  when 
into  another  branch  of  the  Russell  family,  near  Russellville  Graham  ran  into  G*n.  Mor- 
WiLLiAM  Russell,  5th  ear],  was  created  Mar>-  gan's  cavalry  division,  which  was  fora^ng.  He 
quis  of  Tavistock  and  Duke  of  Bedford  in  was  attacked  and  driven  back,  leaving  some 
'r694.  A  notable  member  of  die  family  was  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
ADHnuL  EnwAai)  Russell,  who  distinguished  the  Confederates.  Late  in  October  1864  Col.  J. 
fiimself  by  his  victory  over  the  French  fleet  at  B.  Palmer,  58th  Non*  Carolina,  with  about  800 
La  Hogue  in  1692.  John,  4th  duke  (b.  1710;  men  and  j  guns,  moved  from  North  Carolina 
d.  1771),  held  office  in  the  Newcastle  and  Gren-  into  East  Tennessee  to  cO-operate  with  the  Con- 
'ville  ministries,  and  was  lord- lieutenant  of  Ire-  federwte  troops  under  Gen,  Vaughn,  and  36 
fand  in  1756-62.  FaANas,  5th  dnke  (1765-1802),  October  hewas  ordered  by  Vaughn  to  take  po»i- 
was  distinguished  for  his  services  to  agriculture,  tion  in  rear  ot  Rtissellville,  on  the  Bull's  Gap 
FAUCIS,  7th  duke  (b.  178!;  d.  1861),  was  sum-  road.  He  had  scaTcely  taken  position  when 
moned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  183a,  before  the  Vaughn's  brigade,  defeated  at  Morriitown, 
death  of  his  father.  He  held  no  political  office,  s*ept  past  him  in  gr^at  disorder.  He  formed 
but  like  most  members  of  the  family  gave  ''"c.  thtew  out  skirmishers,  and  opened  fire  with 
staunch  support  to  the  Whigs.  The  9th  duke,  his  three  guns  npoo  Gillem's  pursuing  troops, 
F^tANCIs,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Geobce,  chocking  them  and  enabling  Vaughn  to  rally 
the  loth  dtike,  in  i8gi,  and  he  by  his  brother  ahoiit  200  of  his  men.  Gen.  Gillem.  who,  with 
Herbkand  in  1893.  a  brigade,  was  at  Henderson's  Depot  on  8  Nov. 
_  „,  „.  ,  ,  .  ■  ^864,  hearing  that  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  ad- 
RuBBdlB  Viper,  one  of  the  largest  and  vancing  to  recomiuer  East  Temiessee.  fell  back 
most  venomous  serpents  {Daboia  russelh)  of  to  Greeneville  on  the  glh  and  to  Bull's  Gap  on 
the  East  Indian  region;  justly  dreaded  through-  the  10th,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the  morning 
out  southern  and  eastern  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  of  the  nth  by.  Gen.  Duke's  cavalry  brigade,  and 
and  Siam  It  may  reach  a  length  of  five  feet,  held  his  own  during  the  day.  The  attack  was 
and  IS  yellowish-brown  with  three  longitudinal  renewed  by  Breckinridge  on  the  12th  with  ar- 
series  of  black,  light-edged  rings,  which  some-  tillery;  he  next  assaulted  in  front  and  in  rear 
times  encircle  reddish  spots.  It  is  known  also  with  cavalry,  both  being  repulsed.  Breckin- 
as  cham-viper,  tic-palonga  (Ceylon),  etc.,  and  is  ridge  again  renewed  the  attack  on  the  i3lh,  and 
regarded  by  experts  as  the  mo6t  deadly  in  kept  it  up  all  day.  Gillem,  being  now  almost 
India,  but  fortunately  it  13  neither  as  numerous  out  of  ammunition,  and  without  food  for  his 
nor  as  easily  provoked  as  the  cobra.  According  men  and  forage  for  his  horses,  abandoned  hi* 
to  Fayrer  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sluggish  position  during  the  night  and  fell  back  toward 
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KnsseUville.  He  took  position  on  the  road,  at 
its  intersection  with  the  Knoxville  and  Greene- 
>tlle  road,  intending  to  hold  that  point  until 
bb  trains  had  passed  IL  Nearly  all  hia  trains 
had  passed,  and  were  going  through  Rusaellvillc, 
when,  oa  the  14th,  his  rear  was  attacked  by 
Breckinridee  with  the  brigades  of  Duke  and 
Vaughn.  His  men  were  thrown  into  disordef, 
became  panic-stricken,  could  not  be  rallied,  and 
retreated  through  Russell vitle  to  Strawberry 
Plains.  He  had  41  killed  and  wounded,  and  lost 
six  guns,  13a  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  300 
borses.  About  aoo  of  hia  men  were  capturetL 
ConsDit  ^Official  Records,'  Vols.  KXXl.  aiid 
XXXIX.  E_  A.  Camiah. 


,   an   exteasive   empire   comitfieing 

the  whole  of  eastant  Europe  from  about  17°  jfif 
east,  and  stretching  continuously  for  about  170 
degrees  over  tbe  whole  continent  of  Asia  to 
Bering  Strait,  or  nearly  half  of  the  circuit  of 
the  world.  The  boundaries  are  tiie  Arctic  Ocean 
on  lite  north,  Bering  Strait  and  Bering  Sea  on 
the  east,  the  Pacihc  Ocean,  Chinese  Empire, 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  Rumania,  Austria- 
Hangttry,  Germany,  the  Baltic  Seay  and  Sweden 
on  the  west  Tbe  length  cast  to  west  i>  esti- 
mated at  about  7,000  miles ;  the  average  breadth 
north  to  sonth  is  about  1,500  miles.  The  whole 
area  is  i^ficially  given  at  8,66(^395  aqoate  miles, 
approximatdy  twice  the  area  of  Europe,  and 
one  sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
empire  consists  of  several  well  defined  pans;  in 
Europe,  Poland  and  Finland  (qq. v.), besides  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  the  latter  ahhough  less  dian  » 
fourth  of  the  whole,  including  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  population;  in  Asia  — 
northern  CaucaSia,  Transcaucasia,  the  Stepped, 
Turkestan,  the  Caspian  and  Transcaspian,  and 
Siberia.  The  appended  table  gives  the  official 
divisions  of  the  empire,  their  area,  population, 
and  tbe  density  per  square  mile  of  land;  the 
areas  occupied  by  water  are  included  in  the 
total,  but  the  densities  of  the  population  af  e  cal" 
Gulated  on  the  land  area. 
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Kostroma  

Konio 

Kunk   

Kbarkor   

Kherson    

UiS^  M'.V.'.'. 
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Orel  . 
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Podolia 

Poluni 

Ftkor    

Saint    PfUnburg^ 

sS^T  ;""!"! 
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Imperial  expansion  in  Asia  has  been  a 
marked  feature  ot  Russian  policy  since  the  i8th 
century.  The  first  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
slope  were  established  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  by  1859  'he  boundaries  were  pushed  so  far 
south  as  the  Amur  River.  In  North  America, 
Russia  had  extended  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  which,  however,  it  sold  in 
1867  to  the  United  States  for  ^.soofloo.  (See 
Alaska  and  Alaskan  Boundaay  Co m mis- 
810K.)  In  i8?a  it  compelled  Khiva  (qv.)  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Czar,  and  in 
the  following  year  Bokhara  (q.v.),  on  which 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  since  1830, 
and  which  had  been  invaded  in  1866,  became 
practically  a  Russian  dependency.  In  1875,  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  north 
of  Japan,  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Japanese. 
In  1898,  after  Japan's  successful  war  with 
China,  Russia  obtained  from  Japan  a  lease 
of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  with  the  impor- 
tant potts  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  (qq.v.), 
and  after  the  Boxer  uprising  of  igoi,  occupied 
Manchuria  (q.v.).  Meanwhile  Armenia  had 
been  partly  absorbed;  Russian  influence  had 
been  strongly  established  in  the  Mongolian 
steppes,  and  the  military  outposts  in  Turkestan 
had  been  extended  southward  in  the  Pamirs. 

The  largest  cities  of  European  Russia  are 
the  camtal,  Saint  Petersburg,  1,267,023;  Mos- 
cow, 988,614:  Warsaw,  638,309;  Odessa,  405,041; 
Lodzfi,  315,309;  Riga,  256,197;  Kiev,  347,432; 
Kharkov,  174,8461  Vilna  iS4,S32;  Saratov, 
137. log;  Kazan,  131,508;  Ekaterinoslav,  I3i,3i6; 
Rostov-on-lhe-Don,  119,889;  Astrakhan,  112,880; 
Tula,  111,048;  Kishinev,  108.796;  Nijni-Novgo- 
rod,  95,124.  The  citiea  of  Asiatic  Russia  above 
100.000  population  are  Tiflis,  160,645;  Tash- 
kend,  156,414;  and  Baku,  113,353. 


The  continuity  of  the  empire  might  appear 
to  demand  a  detailed  description  in  a  single  ar- 
ticle; but  its  immense  magnitude,  and  the  dis- 
tinct names  commonly  used  to  designate  the 
different  portions,  make  it  more  convenient  to 
consider  them  separately  under  the  heads  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  and  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
See  article  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

EUBOPEAN   RUSSIA. 

Various  classifications,  partly  historical  and 
partly  geographical,  of  the  numerous  divisions 
of  European  Russia,  besides  Poland  and 
Finland,  include  Great  Russia,  Little  Russia, 
South  Russia,  West  Russia,  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces, and  Caucasus. 

The  boundaries  of  European  Rus«a  on  the 
north  and  west  arc  the  same  as  those  given 
above  for  the  empire.  Its  soathem  bounda- 
ries also  are  the  same  as  far  east  as  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  not  so  well  defined. 
In  its  northern  part  the  Ural  Uountains 
form  such  a  dcDDite  natural  barrier  thai 
their  title  to  fix  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  so  far  at  least  as  the  govern- 
ments Archangd  and  Vologda  extend,  Ins  been 
almost  universally  recognized.  To  the  south 
of  this  the  bounc^iy  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
arbitrary,  but  is  generally  conceded  to  follow  the 
Ural  cham  southward  till  it  reaches  the  sources 
of  the  river  Ural,  and  then  follow  die  course  of 
this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian.  Parts 
of  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg, 
however,  extend  across  the  Ur»l  Mountains, 
and  are  therefore  in  Asia,  European  Russia,  as 
thus  defined,  is  bounded  northeast  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  east  by  the  ^vemment  of  Tobolsk, 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

To fographyi^~  The  surface,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  is  two  immense 
plains,  the  boundary  between  which  is  marked, 
though  not  very  definitely,  by  a  broad  central 
ridge  which  stretches  across  it  in  an  irregular 
waving  lin^  mainly  in  a  nortbeast  direction, 
commencing  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
terminating  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, near  lat  62'  N.  This  ridge  forms  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  great  watershed 
which  divides  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
into  a  north  and  a  south  basin ;  but,  unlike  the 
west  part,  which  is  composed  of  lof^  mountain 
chains  or  elevated  plateaus,  is  only  of  moderate 
height,  never  exceeding  1,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Even  this  height  is  attained  only  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  the  far  grealer  part  of  which,  and 
of  the  remainder  cf  the  ridge,  has  an  average 
height  of  not  more  Chan  500  feet  The  only  re- 
gions whe:«  the  surface  assumes  a  mountainous 
appearance  are  in  the  east,  where  the  Ural  chain, 
though  nowhere  much  exceeding  5,000  feet,  looka 
more  elevated,  at  least  in  its  nordfiem  part,  from 
its  high  latitude  and  consequent  covering  of  per- 
petual snow ;  and  in  the  south,  where  the 
Mountains  of  the  Yaita  chain,  lining  the  soathem 
shores  of  the  Crimea,  have  a  height  of  about 
4,000  feet.  With  these  exceptions  the  only  other 
parts  of  European  Russia  which,  according  to 
the  limits  above  assigned  to  it,  do  not  bekmg 
to  its  two  immense  plains,  are  those  districts  01 
Perm  and  Orenburg  which  are  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Urals,  and  slope  toward  the 
almost  boundless  steppes  of  Asia.     The  cou^ 
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Sne  of  European  Ruiflia  'was  confined  to  the  itself  into  b  wide  estuar:r  remarkable  for  the 
Arctk  Ocean  until  the  end  of  the  17th  eenturj'i  number  of  islands  which  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
and  it  was  only  by  conquest  that  Russia  ob-  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  Throngh  the 
tained  a  seaboard  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  White  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean  receives  tbe  waters 
Sea;  the  latter,  however,  remains  practically  an  of  the  Mezen,  Notthem  I>vma,  and  Onega.  The 
inland  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  Is  in  the  hands  most  important  ot  the  three  is  the  Dvina,  which, 
af  Turkey.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  affording  excel-  receiving  its  supplies  in  nearly  equal  quantities 
lent  fishing;  grt)un(l3  in  the  western  portion,  from  tbe  east  of  tbe  Vitchegda,  and  from  the 
makes,  with  Uie  White  Sea,  a  deep  indentation  west  by  the  Snchona,  proceeds  northwest  in  a 
on  the  north  coast,  but  its  gulfs,  Kandalaksha,  circuitous  course,  continually  augmented  by 
Onega,  and  Dvina,  are  ice-bound  for  nine  large  affluents,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arch- 
months  everv  year.  Ardiangel,  the  chief  port,  angel,  a  little  below  the  well-known  port  of  thai: 
is  comparatively  unimportant.  Farther  eas^  name.  The  surface  drained  by  the  rivers  of  this 
Cfaeskaj^  and  Pechora  bays  are  Surrounded  by  basin  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two  ex- 
frozen  deserts.  The  Kara  Sea,  between  the  tensive  governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda. 
crescent-shaped  island  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  The  basin  next  in  order  is  that  of  the  Baltic, 
coast  of  Siberia,  is  navigable  for  a  few  weeks  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Kemi  and  Tornea 
only  every  year.  The  islands  of  Kolgueff,  Vai-  (the  latter  common  to  both  Russia  and 
gatoh.  Nova  Zembla,  and  tbe  islands  of  Siberia  Sweden),  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
are  uninhabited:  The  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  Gulfs  the  Kymmene,  Neva,  and  Narva  or  Narowa, 
of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga,  is  the  chief  sea  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  the  Aa 
of  Ruaaia;  btit  it  nowhere  touches  purely  Rus-  and  Diina  or  Western  Dvina,  which  fall  into 
sian  territory,  its  coasts  being  peopled  by  Finns,  the  Gulf  of  Riga ;  the  Niemen  or  Memel,  which 
Letts,  Esthonians,  and  Germans.  Nevertheless,  enters  Prussia  before  terminating  its  com-se; 
fonr  out  of  the  five  chief  ports  of  Russia —  and  the  West  Bug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula. 
Saint  Petersburg,  Reval,  labwu,  and  Riga — are  To  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  belong  the  Dnies- 
sjtoated  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Three  of  them  are  ter.  South  Bug,  and  Dnieper,  which  have  all 
frozen  during  four  to  five  months  every  year;  their  mouths  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other 
and  Libau  is  the  only  one  which  has  its  road-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  seaport  of 
steads  open  nearly  alt  the  year  round.  The  Odessa;  the  Don,  which  falls  into  the  northeast 
chief  islands  of  the  Baltic  are  the  Aland  archi-  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov;  and  die  Kuban, 
pelago,  belonging  to  Finland;  Dago,  Osel,  which  derives  its  chief  supplies  from  Circassia. 
MdImi,  and  Worms  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  The  last  basin,  that  of  the  Caspian,  is  in  some 
of  Riga ;  Hochiand  and  Kotlin  ^with  the  fortress  respects  the  most  remarkaUe  of  all,  since, 
of  Cronstadt')  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  though  Europe  sends  it  only  two  large  rivers,  the 

The  BlacK  Sea  acquires  more  and  more  im-  Ural  and  tbe  Volga,  both  supplied  in  part  from 

KHtance  every  year;  The  fertile  steppes  of  its  Asiatic  sources,  the  latter  not  only  surpasses  all 

Uttoral  are  bnng  rapidly  settled,  and  the  centre  other  Russian  rivers,  but  is  one  of  the  greatest 

O'f  gravity  of  Russia's  population  is  gradually  of  Etrroiw.    The  lakes  of  Russia  are  on  a  scale 

shifting  south.     The  ^ack  Sea  suffers,  how-  of  magnificence  commensurate  with  that  of  the 

ever,  Uom  a  lack  of  good  tNirts.    Its  great  gulf,  rivers.    To'  say  nothing  of  the  Caspian,  which, 

the  Sea  of  Azov  (porta  Taganrog  and'  Rostoff ),  being  wholly  surrounded  "by  land,  and  even  in- 

is  very  shallow ;  ihefine  ^rts  of  the  Crimea  are  capable  from  the  lowness  of  its  levd,  of  dis- 

too   remote  from  the  msioland;  and  the  sea-  charging  itself  into  any  other  sea,  is  truly  a. 

board  of  Northern  Caucasus  is  separated  from  lake-^Russia  has  others  of  vast  eMent     To 

the    interior    by    »    high    chain    of    mountaina.  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  belong  Ladoga,  the  largest 

Odessa  is  the  chief  pott  of  this'  sea;  and  it  has  lake  in  Europe;  Onega,  Peipus,  and  Ilmen.   Fin- 

^    rival    in    Russia   excnit   Saint    Petersburg,  land,  too,  which  toward  its  south  extremity  is 

Nikolaiev    is   the   prindpal   naval   arsenal;   and  a  mere  network  of  lakes,   sends  all   its   waters 

Scbastopol  remains  a  naval  station.    Batura,  the  to  the  Baltic.    Almost  all  the  other  lakes  of  any 

chief  port   of  Transcaucasia,   is   of  great   im-  size  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Volga ;  chief  of 

portance  for  the  export  of  petroleum.    The  Cas-  diese  are  the  Bielo-Ozero,  in  the  government  ot 

pian  Sea,  which  receives  the  chief  river  of  Eu-  Novgorod,  and  the  Koubinskoe,  in  the  govern- 

ropean     Russia  — the     Volga  —  is     a    valuable  ment  of  Vologda.    In  the  south  are  several  large 

medium  of  communication  between  the  central  salt  lakes,  among  them  the  Elton  and  tbe  IQiaki 

Asian   dominions   of   the   empire  and   the   Cau-  Salt  Marsh,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan. 

casus,  as  also  for  trade  with  Persia  (to  which  Geology. —  A  vast  tract  of  gneiss  and  other 

the  south  coast  belongs)  ;  but  it  has  no  outlet  crystalline    schists,   penetrated   by  granite,   ex- 

tc  the  ocean,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  con-  tends  west  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  norti) 

necting    it    advantageously    by    canal    with    the  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  over  the  whole  prin- 

Black  Sea,  its  level  being  ?o  feet  below  sea-level,  cipality  of  the  latter  name,  the  western  part  of 

Hydrography.— The  rivers  are  remarkable  the  government  of  Olonets,  and  the  extensive 
for  their  number  and  magnitude.  The  broad  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel  which  is 
central  ridge  already  referred  to  forms  the  great  isolated  from  its  main  body  by  the  White  Sea. 
water-shed  of  the  countir,  sending  the  waters  on  The  only  other  region  where  a  similar  develop- 
its  north  side  either  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Bal-  ment  occurs  is  in  the  south,  where  a  large  gran- 
tic  Sea,  and  those  on  the  south  side  to  the  Black  itic  steppe  stretches  in  a  southeast  direction.  It 
Sea  or  the  Caspian,  thus  forming  four  distinct  commences  near  Ovrutch,  in  the  northeast  of  the 
basins.  The  Arctic  Ocean  receives  directly  the  government  of  Volhynia,  covers  the  far  greater 
Pechora,  which  drains  chiefly  the  western  slopes  part  of  the  government  of  Kiev,  as  much  of  the 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  by  a  number  of  important  government  of  Podolsk  as  lies  north  of  the  Bug, 
affluents,  accumulates  them  into  one  great  flood,  the  northern  half  of  the  government  of  Kherson, 
«d)ich  then  flows  almost  due  north,  and  empties  the  west  and  south  of  Ekaterinoslav,  and  a  part 
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of  TauridA,  and  temiinatei>  just  before  readiing  it  occaptea  the  eastern  put  of  the  govemmeat 
tfae  shores  of  the  Sea  of  A^ov,  irota  which  it  is  of  EkateiinosU-T,  aod  the  wettem  extremal  of 
excluded  by  a  narrow  beh  of  Tertiary  marls  and  that  of  Don  Cossacks,  and  where,  too,  the  coal 
limestone.  In  the  east,  however,  and  along  the  forming  the  eliBracteristic  minecal  of  tiw 
whole  crest  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  their  system  is  partially  worked  by  pits;  the  other 
commencemeot  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  locality  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ural  chain. 
Ocean,  and  almost  continuously  southward  to  where,  in  the  ascending  aeries,  it  succeeds  the 
their  last  ramifications,  granite  of  more  recent  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems>  and  has  a  larger 
origin  than  that  already  mentioned  occurs,  in  development  than  either  of  tiiesi.  This  derel- 
connection  with  other  eruptive  rocks  of  green-  opment  of  the  Carboniferous  system  on  the  side 
stone,  porphyry,  syenite,  serpentine,  etc.  These  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  the  still  larger  develop- 
rocks  are  overlain  on  both  sides  of  the  chain  by  ment  above  described  as  existing  in  the  govem- 
metamorphic  schists,  forming  long  and  narrow  ments  of  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  etc,  form  the  op- 
belts  nearly  parallel  with  its  principal  axis.  Im-  posLte  boundaricB  of  a  system  which  in  Euro- 
mediately  to  the  west  appears  a  similar  belt  o£  pean  Russia  is  highly  developed;  and  to  which 
Silurian,  strata,  which,  where  lowest  in  the  aeries,  from  the  laffge  space  which  it  covets  ia  Perm 
are  in  the  state  of  cbloritic  and  talcose  schists,  and  the  contiguous  governments,  the  name  of  the 
The  only  other  locality  where  the  Silurian  sys-  Permian  system  has  been  given.  Its  rocks  be- 
tem  receives  a  marked  development  is  on  the  long  to  the  upper  part  o£  the  coat  measurea, 
southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  when  and  consist  chiefly  of  magnesian  limestone  and 
it  stretches  from  its  western  extremity  east  along  new  red  sandstone.  The  latter  name  is  still 
the  governments  of  Esthonia  and  Saint  Peters-  oiteii  applied  to  the  whole  systcHL  The  Fer- 
burg,  and  is  then  continued  across  the  isthmus  mian  system  extettda  over  the  govemnMnts  of 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  and  Kostroma,  Vialka,  and  Kazan,  and  large  parts 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  along  the  southern  and  south-  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Yatoslav,  Nijni-Nov- 
eastem  shores  of  that  lake.  In  immediate  coor  gorod,  Simbirsk^  Orenburg,  and  Perm.  In  the 
tact  with  this  Silurian  formation  on  the  south,  north  of  the  governments  of  Kostroma  and 
bution  a  much  more  magnificent  scale  of  devel-  Viatka,  and  more  especiaUy  ia  the  part  of  Vol- 
opment, appears  .the,DevoniansyEljon,  or  OldRed  o^da  between  the  towiK  of  Nikolak  and  Ust- 
Sandstone.  The  nain  body  of  this  formation  Sisolsk,  it  lUsappeare  for  a  time  beneath  strata 
commences  near  the  southeastern  shores  of  the  belonging  to  tbe  Jurasak  or  oolitic  system.  This 
Baltic,  and  gradually  widens  out  with  its  north-  system  ia  dievelOped  partially  in  several  oQtef 
eastern  and  southeastern  sides,  so  as  to  atsume  localities,  wid  very  largely,  in  ithe  northeast  oi 
the  shape  of  a  wedge.  It  then  forms  a  widt  the  government  of  Archangel..  Immediately 
fork,  sending  one  of  its  branches  northeast  above  it  in  tbe  geological  atriies  is  the  Cretx- 
across  Lake  Onega,  and  along  Archangel  Bay  to  ceous.  system,  of  wbach  tbe  principal  localities 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  Mezen  Bay,  and  are  Chernigov,  Orel,  Kurak,  Kharkov,  and 
the  other  southeast  to  the  northwestern  fron-  Voronezh,  near  the  centre;  Volhynia  and  a  smait 
tiers  pf  Vorqneih.  It  thus  covers  coniinuously  part  of  Poland  in  ■tji«'  west ;  and  a  long  tract 
the  whole  of  tbe  governments  of  Kucland,  Li-  along  the  nwtben  base  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
vonia,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskof,  and  parts,  of  Vilna,  rocks  next  in  sucaessioti  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
Itlinsk,  Mohilef,  and  Smolensk,  on  the  one  side;  formation,  wtqch  in  both  its  Eocene  and  Mio- 
and  of  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  on  the  other;  cene  periods  is  very  largdy  developed.  Strata 
while  its  northeast  branch  .traverses  Olonets,  of  the  Eocene  period,  eomfnendag  in  tbe  east  ia 
and  penetrates  into  Archangel ;  and  its  south-  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  Bti;etch  west  over 
east  branch  stretches  over  considerable  parts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Peau 
Kalug;^  Orel,  and  Tula.  The  only  other  locali-  and  Tambov,  then,  after  a  considerable  wttec- 
ttes  in  which  the  same  formation  occurs  is  as  ruption,  reappear  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Kursk  and 
»  belt  stretching  south-southeast  from  the  east-  Kitarkov,  cover  tbe  fer  greater  part  of  the  gov- 
ern coast  of  the  Gulf  o(  Tcheskaia  in  the  Ace-  emmenta  of  Chernigov  and  Poltava,  and  are 
tic  Ocean,  and  in  a  longer  but  narrower  belt  on  tiienoc  continued  without  interruption  into  the 
the  western  side  of  the  Urai  chain,  where  if  governments  of  Mohilcv,  Min^  Grodno,  and 
immediately  overlies  the  Silurian  formation  al,-  finally  into  Polaod.  Tbe  Miooene  period  has  its 
ready  mentioned  The  formation  next  in  order  tfhief  developments,  inVolhynia.  I\}dolsk,  and 
is  the  Carboniferous.  The  main  body  of  it  lies  Bessarabia.  Beds  o£  still  more  recent  fctfma- 
within  the  above  fork  of  the  Old'  Red  Sandstone,  tion-  may  be  traced  in  the  limestooest  marls,  and 
uid  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  then  keep-  clays  on  the-  northwestern  shores  of  tfae  Black 
ing  parallel  with  the  northeast  branch  of.  the  Sea,,  on  the  br  greater'  part  of  the  Penmsula  of 
forki'  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  to  its  the  Crimea,  on  the  eastern  and  nortfaem  ^res 
termination  in  Mezen  Bay.  It  occupies  the  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  on  the  low  Bats  along  the 
whole  of  the  government  of  Tver,  the  capital  western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
of  which  is  situated  near  its  centre;  and. large  the  low,  sandy  steppes  of  Astrakhan.  (  Mere 
parts  of  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  Tula,  and  Riazan  on  alluvial  deposits,  of  eonipacativeiy  recent  date, 
the  one  side,  and  of  Novgorod  and  Olonets  on  arc  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  at 
the  other.  The  government  of  Moscow  is  sieu-  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  and  are  parlini- 
ated  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  and  that  o£  Vladi-  larly  discemibk  in  the  great  estuary  of  tiie 
tnir  on  its  eastern  aide.  It  is  evidently' con-  Pechoral  Vast  numbers  of  erratic  blocks  .and 
tinuid  beneath  these  governments,  and  covers  similar  drift  are  spread  over  the  greater  part 
part  of  their  surface,  the  other  and  far  greater  of  Northern  Russia,  evidently  transported  from 
part  being  covered  by  oolite  or  Jura  limestone.  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Sweden. 
The  Carboniferous  system  occurs  in  other  two  Afiiwratr^— These  are  numerous  and  valu- 
distant  and  isolated  localities ;  the  one  in  the  ahlc.  Gold  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  both 
touth,  a.  httle  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  where  by  minitic  and  washing,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
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Ural  MonnUim.    Tht  nchct  <kpDsits,  however,  ii  another  vein  of  coal.    With  the  ii 

with  a  few  exceptions,  are  found  on  the  east  improvement  of  railway  communica 

tide  of  the  chain,  and  therefore  belong  more    put  of  coal  has  shown  a  marked  i 

properly  to  Asiatic- than  to  European  Russia.  t866  the  output  for  Russia  (Poland  excepted) 
Gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  northwest  of  was  only  i47>50o  tons;  in  1872  it  reached  530/xX) 
Russian  Lapland.  Copper  is  found  both  in  the  tons;  and  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  13,705/XX) 
Valdai  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  To  the  west  tons.  The  chief  obstacle  tu  a  more  general 
of  the  latter,  in  all  the  low  country  of  Perm,  u«e  of  coal  throughout  the  empire  is  the  ex- 
are  vast  cupriferous  deposits,  from  which  large  pensiveness  of  transport  by  rail,  which  fre- 
qnantities  of  metal  are  annually  obtained  under  quendy  even  surpasses  the  price  of  the  coal. 
die  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  workings  For  the  smelting  of  metals  the  boundless  forests 
themselves  being  not  only  comparatively  easy,  furnish  a  more  valuable  and  convenient  ma- 
but  all  the  materials  necessary  for  smelting  ex-  terial;  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  these 
isting  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  gov-  can  be  so  much  thinned  as  to  make  either  the 
emments  of  Oloncis,  Viatka,  Kazan,  Vologda,  search  for  coal  or  the  working  of  it  objects  of 
and  Orenburg  have  also  their  capper  mines,  paramount  importance.  Naphtha  springs  are 
Iron,  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Russian  found  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  in  that  of 
metals,  is  fouijd  not  only  among  the  moun-  Samara  and  elsewhere,  but  the  better  known 
tains,  but  in  the  lowest  marshy  grounds  of  Fin-  and  richer  naphtha  or  petroleum  springs  are 
land  and  the  northern  governments,  where  ex-  situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  tlie  Caucasus 
tensive  beds  of  bog  iron  ore  have  been  formed,  range,  especially  in  the  country  around  Baku. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  in  In  this  region  there  are  immense  underground 
the  government  of  Perm,  but  important  work-  stores  of  the  valuable  fluid,  and  the  petroleum 
ings  are  carried  on,  and  great  numbers  of  blast-  industry  has  develc^d  enormously  in  recent 
furnaces  have  been  erected,  in  many  other  quar-  years,  so  that  since  1808  the  output  of  Russian 
ters.  Near  Zlatoust,  to  the  west  of  the  Urals,  petroleum  has  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
there  are  important  limonite  deposits ;  but  east  States.  In  iSgi  the  United  States  produced  63 
of  the  Urals,  at  Nijni  Tagilsk,  magnetite  is  per  cent,  Russia  38  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
worked.  Lead  is  more  sparingly  diffused,  and  is  in  1901  the  United  States  produced  38  per  cent, 
worked  chiefly  in  the  Urai  chain  and  some  parts  and  Russia  62  per  cent,  the  situations  being  ex- 
of  Poland,  iMrticnlarly  the  vicinity  of  Cracow  actly  reversed  in  ten  years.  The  only  other  min- 
and  Sandomir.  It  sometimes  contains  such  a  eral  products  deserving  of  notice  are  quarries 
percentage  of  silver  as  to  make  it  worth  extract-  of  granite  and  marble,  both  of  which  of  ex- 
in?.  Platinum  has  long  been  worked  in  the  cellent  quality,  are  found  near  the  shores  and 
Ural  chain,  in  the  most  productive  mines  of  that  to  the  northeast  of  Lake  Ladoga;  and  kaolin, 
metal  which  are  knowrf  to  eiist  in  the  world,  which  is  worked  in  the  governments  of  Kherson 
Zinc  is  worked  in  Poland,  in  the  government  of  and  Chernigov. 

Piotrkov,  and  quicksilver  is  mined  in  the  south,  Chmate. —  As  the  country  extends  over  35 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav.  The  lat-  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  warmer  regions  of 
ter  government  also  yields  a  considerable  amount  the  temperate  far  into  the  regions  of  the  frozen 
of  manganese.  Salt  is  found  in  inexhaustible  zone,  it  exhibits  several  marked  diversities  of 
abundance,  both  in  brine  pits  and  mines.  In  climate,  usually  considered  in  four  divisions  — 
almost  every  part  of  the  vast  extent  of  surface  a  polar  region,  including  all  the  country  north 
already  described  as  belonging  geologically  to  of  latitude  67° ;  a  cold  r^ion,  extending  from 
dK  Permian  system  it  may  easily  be  found,  and  latitude  67°  to  57°  N. ;  a  temperate  region, 
in  numerous  localities  is  extensively  and  profit-  from  latitude  57  to  50°  N. ;  and  a  warm 
ably  worked.  It  is  alio  very  abundant  in  the  region,  trom  latitude  50°  to  37°  N.  The 
southeastern  steppes.  Saltpeter  is  found  chiefly  characteristic  features  of  the  climate  in  general 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan.  From  the  are  a  greater  coldness  and  variableness  than  is 
vast  extent  of  cotmn;^  which  has  been  shown  to  common  under  the  same  latitudes  in  the  more 
be  occupied  by  the  CkrhonifenDiu  system  it  may  westerly  parts  of  Euro^  The  mean  annual 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  many  extensive  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Norwegian 
coal  fields  must  exist  It  would  seem,  however,  coast  to  its  extremity  at  the  North  Cape  is 
that  Russia  in  this  respect  bears  a  considerable  above  the  freezing  point,  whereas  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Ireland,  where  the  large  devel-  portion  of  Russia  within  the  same,  and  even  in 
opments  of  the  Carboniferous  system  are  chiefly  a  lower  latitude,  is  below  iL  This  is  true  of 
confined  to  its  lower  strata,  and  is  much  more  the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland  as  far  south  as 
remarkable  for  its  immense  masses  of  motmtain-  66° ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  White  Sea  the 
limestone  than  its  productive  seams  of  coal.  The  thermal  line,  indicating  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
most  important  and  most  productive  coal  basin  ture  of  freezing,  descends  so  rapidly  that  on 
is  that  sitnated  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  reaching  the  Ural  Motmtains  it  is  lound  to  be  as 
traversed  by  the  river  Donetz.  It  has  an  area  of  low  as  60°.  The  region  to  which  the  name  of 
over  10,000  square  miles,  and  ^elds  bituminous  cold  has  been  given  has  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
coal  in  the  west  and  anthraate  in  the  south,  ture  varying  between  32°  and  40°,  but  very  un- 
its production  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  equally  divided  throughout  the  year,  the  cold  in 
jrears.  Rostov  and  Mariupol  are  the  ports  of  winter  often  sinking  the  thermometer  to  30° 
tfiis  regioa  Another  valuable  coal  basin  is  that  below  zero,  or  62°  below  freezing,  while  the 
of  Dombrovo,  in  southwestern  Poland,  and  there  summer  heat  often  raises  it  above  80°,  At  Saint 
is  a  less  prodncttve  one  in  the  south  of  the  gov-  Petersburg,  considerably  below  the  centre 
emment  of  Moscow.  The  coal  district  to  the  of  this  repion,  the  mean  annual  tesnperature 
west  of  the  Urals  is  traversed  by  a  line  of  rail-  is  rather  above  40° ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
way.  In  the  centre  of  the  beet-root  sugar  pro-  Kazan,  situated  at  the  very  south  extremity  of 
dncins;  conntry,  about  Kiev  and  Elizabethgrad,  the  region,  but  much  farther  inland,  is  ratker 
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below  36'.  The  temperate  region,  situated  be-  bility,  whidi  «re  partly  hereditary  and  paitly 
tween  Tat.  57"  and  50°  N.,  has  a  mean  annual  acquired  by  military  and  ciril  service,  especial); 
temperature  varying  from  40°  to  50°,  and  in-  the  fotmar,  military  rank  being  most  highly 
eludes  within  it  the  far  finest  part  of  the  Rus-  prized  in  Russia.  The  clergy,  both  regular  and 
sian  territory,  though  even  there  the  thermome-  secular,  form  a  separate' privileged  order.  The 
ter  has  a  very  wide  range,  the  summer  heat,  higher  clergy  were  formerly  possessed  of  great 
which  suffices  to  grow  melons  and  similar  fruits  wealth,  but  much  of  their  property  was  coiifis- 
in  the  open  field,  being  often  succeeded  by  very  cated  by  Catharine  II.,  wiio  compensated  them 
rigorous  winters.  The  warm  region,  extending  by  state  pensions.  Previous  to  the  year  1861 
from  50°  southward,  well  merits  the  name  from  the  rtiass  of  the  people  were  serfs  sobject  to  the 
its  extreme  summer  heats,  the  thermometer  in  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Emperors  Alex- 
June  and  July  standing  commonly  about  100°,  ander  I.  and  Nicholas  took  the  same  initial  steps 
and  often  considerably  higher.  !t  is  not,  how-  toward  the  emaiKipation  of  this  class;  but  a 
ever,  free  from  the  remarkable  contrasts  which  bold  and  complete  scheme  of  emancipation  was 
a  Russian  summer  and  a  Russian  winter  ex-  begun  and  carried  out  by  Alexander  II.  The  de- 
hibit;  for  the  Sea  of  Azov,  situated  almost  in  cree  of  emancipation  was  dated  3  March  1861, 
the  heart  of  this  region,  usually  freezes  about  end  be^in  to  come  into  execution  within  two 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  seldom  open  years.  There  were  about  22,ooo<coa  of  serfs  be- 
again  before  the  beginning  of  April.  In  all  the  longing  to  private  proprietors,  and  rather  more 
countries  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  than  that  number  on  the  crown  lands.  By  an 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  imperial  decree  of  8  July  1663,  lands  were 
west  and  north  by  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  granted  to  the  peasants  on  all  the  estates  of  die 
air  is  charged  with  a  superabundance  of  mois-  crovni  on  a  4g  years'  rental  equal  to  the 
ture,  which  descends  in  mists  and  frequent  fall's  former  poll-tax,  and  as  a  freehold  estate  at 
Toward  the  centre,  and  still  the  expiration  of  this  period.  A  similar  arrange- 
■       ■             '  behalf     '  ' 


farther    cast,    the    superabundance   of    moisture  ment  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  peasants  o 

disappears,  though  enough  still  remains  to  keep  lands   of   private   proprjetors.     The    redemption 

vegetation  in  full  vigor  even  at  the  hottest  sea-  money   of  the   serfs   with   their   land   was   esti- 

son.      Slill    farther   south   the   want   of   rain   is  mated  at   16?^  years'   purchase  of  their  annual 

often   felt,  and  long-continued  droughts  do  frt-  produce.     Twenty  per  cent  of  this  had  to  be  paid 

quent   mischief.     In   general,   however,   the   cli-  by   the   serfs   on   procuring   their   onancipation, 

mates  of  all  the  region&  are  not  unfavorable  to'  the  remaining  80  per  cent  is  guaranteed  by  the 

health.  government,  which  levies  it  from  the  peasantry 

Forestry    and    Flora. —  Forests    are    found  in  a  tax  extending  over  40  years.    The  emanci- 

chiefly  in  the  more  northern  governments,  par-  pation  of  all  the  serfs  on  these  terms  was  ar- 

ticularly  Archangel,   Vologda,  and   Perm,   and  ranged  for  by  July  1865,  and  from  that  date 

cover  about  39  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  En-  this   form  of   servitude   has   ceased   to   exist  in 

ropean    Russia.      In    many   of   the   central    and  Russia.     Since  this   change   the  cultivable   land 

southern  governments  a  deficiency  of  timber  is  in    Russia    is   mainly    distributed   among   three 

seriously   felt,   and   many  extraordmary   expedi-  dasso.     The  crown  holds  nearly  35  per  cent, 

ents  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  the   emancipated   peasants   about   ao,    while   the 

supplies  of  fuel.    The  governments  most  imper-  remainder,    with    the   exception   of   mines    and 

fectly  provided  with   wood  are  Esthonia,   Bess-  town  lands,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and 

arabia,  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Astrakhan,  other  landed  prt^rietors. 

The  prevailing  trees  of  the  northern  forests  are  Agriciiiture.—  Rnssia  is  decidedly  an  agri- 
fir,  larch,  alder  and  birch.  The  oak  is  seldom  cultural  country.  Its  progress  in  the  science  of 
found  beyond  lat.  61°.  A  considerable  propor-  agriculture  has  been  slow,  and  the  amount  of 
lion  of  the  surface  still  continues  almost  in  a  produce  obtained  is  doe  more  to  the  natural  fer- 
state  of  nature;  and,  where  it  is  well  wooded,  tility  of  the  soil  than  to  any  ability  displayed 
it  is  a  question  whether  any  other  mode  of  oceu-  in  extracting  it;  there  being  perhaps  no  country 
pation  would  be  equally  productive.  Russia  in  Europe  in  which  so  much  grain  is  obtained  at 
possesses  a  vast  number  of  phanerogamous  so  small  an  expense  of  skill  and  labor.  In  Li- 
planti,  but  the  examination  which  botanists  have  vonia,  however,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  gen- 
made  is  incomplete  and  it  is  probable  that  many  eraily,  and  in  some  of  the  more  celebrated  wheat 
remain  to  be  discovered.  districts    of    the    Ukraine,    an    improved    hus- 

Fauna. —  Animals,  both  domestic  arfd  wild,  bandry  has  been  introduced,  and  govemment, 
are  numerous  in  Russia.  Among  the  latter  are  by  the  appointment  of  agricultural  chairs  in  die 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  hog,  the  desman,  die  universities,  and  the  formation  of  model  farms, 
mole-rat,  the  saiga,  the  bobak  or  Russian  mar-  is  laudably  endeavoring  to  extend  the  moTemeat 
mot,  the  elk,  the  bison,  the  lynx_,  and  various  to  other  quarters.  After  deducting  all  the  re- 
animals  which  are  hunted  for  their  furs.  Wild  gions  where  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  without 
fowl  abound,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  making  the  growth  and  ripening  of  grain  abso- 
rivers;  among  them  the  pelican  frequents  the  lutely  impossible,  are  incompatible  with  its  cul- 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Both  on  the  coasts  ture  as  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  vast  tracts 
and  in  the  rivers  a  great  number  of  productive  of  land  remain,  where  the  soil  is  almost  of  in- 
fisheries  are  carried  on.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  exhaustible  fertility,  and  all  the  cereals  are  pro- 
whales  are  killed,  and  vast  numbers  of  seals  are  duced  in  such  abundance  as  not  only  to  meet 
taken.  The  rivers  of  the  Caspian,  particularly  the  home  consumption  but  leave  a  large  surplus 
the  Ural  and  Volga,  and  the  Sea  of  Aiov,  are  for  export.  The  most  important  crops  raised 
celebrated  for  their  sturgeon.  In  the  same  quar-  for  food  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  bnck- 
ters  are  also  important  salmon  fisheries.  wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes;  and  for  other  pur- 

Land  Tenure. —  The  political  divisions  of  the  poses,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  and  beet-root 

' '        '  tors  .......... 


Russian  people  comprise  numerous  grades  of  n»-    for  sugar.  The  principal  wheat  districts  are  parts 
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of  Poland,  pailicutarly  the  gpjemaKats  of  War-  for  Aeir  spirit  and  endurance  of  fatigne,  md 
saw,  Radom,  and  Lublin;  the  fertile  alluvial  their  admicable  adaptation  for  light  cavalry.  On 
tracts  along  the  banks  of  narlhem  rivars ;  and  sevefal  of  the  steppes  horses  still  run  wild.  Cat- 
the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  Kiev,  and  tie  are  much  used,  particularly  in  the  south,  tor 
Poltava.  Rye,  from  its  natural  adaptation  to  agricultural  operations,  and  exist  in  such  nnm- 
the  soil,  and  its  almost  universal  use  as  an  arti-  bers  that  talLow  and  hides  form  very  important 
de  of  food,  is  cultivated  in  every  quarter  up  lo  articles  of  export  The  best  breeds  are  those  of 
lat.  65°.  Barley  ripens  in  laL  67°,  but  is  in  far  the  Ukraine,  Archangel,  Bessarabia,  and  Grodno. 
less  general  repute  than  rye.  Oats  are  exteU'  In  Livonia  a  great  number  of  excellent  cows 
sively  grown  in  several  governments,  and  more  are  kept  for  the  dairy,  and  much  good  cheese 
especially  in  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  of  Arch-  is  made.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  three  breeds 
angel,  where  the  peasants,  after  satisfying  tbeir  — the  original  Russian,  which  is  found  in  vast 
own  wants,  grind  the  surplus  into  meal,  and  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
export  it  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  coast  though  generally  inferior,  and  producing  a  very 
of  Norway.  Maize  forms  one  of  the  most  im-  indifferent  wool,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
portant  crops  of  Bessarabia,  where  a  return  of  crossing  with  the  merino  and  Saxon;  the  Kir- 
sixty-fold  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon.  Pota-  ghiz  breed,  remarkable  for  large  size,  a  darkish- 
toes  are  largely  grown  in  Saratov,  in  Poland,  aiid  red  color,  long,  but  coarse  wool,  and  more  espe- 
in  the  districts  which  border  the  Baltic;  in  the  daily  for  their  ponderous  tails,  from  which 
last  partly  for  food,  but  much  more  for  the  sup-  from  30  pounds  to  40  pounds  of  tallow  are  ob- 
ply  of  numerous  distilleries,  which  are  employed  tained,  and  existing  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
in  converting  them  into  brandy.  Both  hemp  steppes  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Circassian  breed, 
and  flax  are  staple  products.  The  former  is  not  confined  to  the  Caucasian  provinces,  but 
grown  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  govern-  widely  diffused  in  the  Crimea,  and  among  the 
menls  which  border  on  the  Ural  chain,  and  on  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Don,  The 
both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  found  especially 
particularly  in  the  governments  of  Tver,  Yaro-  in  the  Baltic  governments  of  Livonia,  Eathonia, 
Slav,  and  Kostroma.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  to  and  Kurland,  hut  are  rapidly  spreading  into 
a  great  extent  in  the  same  districts,  but  more  other  quarters.  Goats  are  numerous  in  the 
especially  in  the  governments  of  Olonets,  Vo-  south,  where  they  are  valued  chiefly  for  their 
logda,  Livonia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Fin-  skins,  which  are  used  in  making  morocco  leather, 
land.  Both  their  fibre  and  their  seed  form  In  some  districts  Angora  goats  are  kept  tor  their 
most  important  articlesof  export  from  theportsot  fleeces,  which  are  remarkahly  fine,  and  manu- 
Riga,  Saint  Petersburg,  and  Archangel,  Kitchen  factured  into  shawls.  In  the  northern  regions, 
gardens,  in  many  parts,  attract  considerable  at-  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  large  herds  of 
tention,  and  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  and  reindeer  are  kept;  and  in  the  south,  at  the  o^- 
onions  are  occasionally  cultivated  on  an  exten-  poaite  extremity,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri- 
sive  scale;  in  some  of  the  districts  bordering  or  mea  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
the    southern    steppes    the   watermelon    thrives  camel  is  often  seen. 

amazingly,  attainmg  immense  size  with  little  Commtrce. —  Russian  commerce  is  now  very 
Oilture,  and,  while  in  season,  forms  a  principal  extensive.  The  chief  trade  ts  with  Great  Brit- 
food  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Astrakhan,  on  the  ain  and  Germany.  Above  a  fifth  of  the  exports 
banks  of  the  Volga,  licorice  grows  with  a  lux-  go  to  the  former,  and  the  latter  supplies  about 
uriance  unknown  elsewhere,  and  furnishes  juice  40  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  principal  ex- 
SufRcient  to  form  an  important  article  of  ex-  ports  are  timber,  oats,  flax,  and  tow,  wheat, 
port.  Few  fruit  trees  are  fotmd  beyond  latitude  barley,  eggs,  and  linseed.  Raw  cotton  for  man- 
56°  and  their  regular  culture  cannot  be  profit-  ufacture  is  imported  annually  to  the  value  of 
ably  carried  on  beyond  latitude  53°  N.  There  from  $30,000,000  to  $SO/Xi0,0oo.  Wool  and  silk 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  become  tolerably  abun-  are  also  imported,  as  well  as  coal,  machinery, 
dant ;  and  farther  south  peaches,  apricots,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  ships.  Besides  Great  Brit- 
quinces,  almonds,  and  pomegranates  become  ain  and  Germany,  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
common  fruits.  The  vine  and  mulberry  also  ried  on  with  the  United  States,  France,  Austria- 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  considerable  Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Egypt,  Belgium, 
Juantities  both  of  wine  and  silk  are  obtained.  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  with 
n  the  Crimea  extensive  vineyards  have  been  China,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries  in  tea, 
formed  with  plants  selected  with  the  utmost  silk,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  furs,  leather,  an'd 
care,  and  several  of  the  wines  have  already  ac-  fabrics  of  European  manufacture.  The  values 
quired  a  high  name  Other  governments  have  of  the  general  exports  and  imports  (exclusive 
imitated  the  example,  and  the  export  of  wine  of  specie)  of  European  Russia  for  five  recent 
promises  to  become  an  object  of  great  national  years  were: 
importancfc  Among  the  principal  districts  in 
which  the  culture  of  the  vme  is  regarded  as  an  Yia»i  Exporij  Import* 

object  of  primary  importance  may  be  mentioned  t8iiS t4>3.<So.'<°'>  $^51,318,000 

Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Kiev,   Astrakhan,  and  the  ■*»?  *3S,wi,ooo  316.000,000 

Don  Cossacks.    The  last  makes  large  quantities  J|Jf  "]"|m^|]  ajliSBooo  foo'aisooo 

of  a  wine  resembling  champagne,  which  finds  a  igoo  !!'.!! !!!!^!1  439|g]aiaoo  37s|8»!dod 

ready   sale   in    Saint    Petersburg,   Moscow,   and 

many  of  the  larger  towns.  Manufactwes. —  In  a  country  where  so  much 

stock-raising. —  Horses  of  various  breeds  are  land   remains  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  and 

raised,   of   which   those   in   the   north   are   gen-  population  is  very  much  scattered,  manufactures 

erally  small,  but  hardy;  those  of  the  central  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  carried  on  upon  an  ex- 

soutit    provinces    large    and    well    adapted    for  tensive    scale,   except   in   a   few   leadmg   towns, 

draft;  and  those  of  the   Cossacks   remarkable  Considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances  the 
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progress  of  Rusua  in  menufactnm  is  much  and  from  tht  Interior  of  the  country  must 
greater  than  conM  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  confined  the  foreign  trade  within  vctj 
certainly  much  greater  than  it  could  have  been  narrow  limits  bad  not  a  remarkable  number  of 
had  not  the  government  done  the  utmost  to  pro-  internal  feeders  been  provided,  partly  bj  nature 
mote  it,  both  by  the  establishment  of  large  and  partly  by  art ;  by  nature,  in  the  magoifieent 
model  manufactories  and  various  other  modes  streams  which  wind  across  the  country  in  alt 
of  encouragement.  The  branches  in  which  most  directions,  and  owing  to  the  general  flamess  of 
progress  has  been  made  are  leather,  both  ordi-  the  surface  are  well  adapted  for  navigation  ;  and 
nary  and  morocco,  the  latter  particularly  at  As-  by  art.  first  in  the  great  system  of  canals  by 
trakhan,  Torjok  in  the  government  of  Tver,  which  the  different  basins  to  which  these  rivers 
Kazan,  and  Taurida,  in  all  of  which  the  article  belong  have  been  made  to  communicate  with 
produced  is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  country  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  naviga- 
in  Europe;  cotton  twist  and  cotton  goods  at  Saint  tion  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea, 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  in  the  governments  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian ;  together 
of  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  and  Piotrkov:  woolen  ^^y,  ^  network  of  branch  canals,  by  which  all 
and  linen  goods  m  many  parts  of  Poland,  the  (he  great  towns  of  the  interior  have  ready  access 
^vemments  of  Kiev  Ekaterinoslav,  Moscow,  (o  their  ouiports  and  to  each  other;  and  sec- 
Kaluga,  and  most  of  the  principal  towns;  silks,  p^dly  in  the  system  of  railways,  by  which  in- 
particularly  m  Samt  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  jernal  commerce  will  eventually  fae  more  thor- 
sail-cloth,  at  thcM  two  canitols,  and  also  m  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^he  railway  system  was 
!!^^^;^-"'.°L^I^^h"lll'  ^n'""' l™r!J^I^  belun  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  has  been 
moro  c  an  <:  in  p  anrrt.TT,mm  Q^^Titd  out  morc  fully  and  comprehensjvely 
mder   his   successors.     Some    of   the    lines   ; 


at  Archangel  and  in  the  government  of  Orel;  ^^  i^  und'erV.«n^«T  from  goTeri;;;'.^^ 
metals,  more  especially  iron  and  copper,  in  the  xhe  eatest  railwly  undertaking  in  the  empire 
government  of  Perm,  and  inany  other  localrt.es  -^  the  Trans-Siberi^  line,  now  practically  com- 
firearms  and  cuUery  m  the  governments  of  j  ^  j  Chelyabinsk  to  Vladivostok  and 
Tula,  Nijm-Novgorod,  and  Vladimir;  swords  ^^^j  Arthur.  The  totallength  of  railways  open 
and  edged  weapons  near  Zlal,>ust,  ,n  the  gov-  ^  ^  ■  ^  ^„^  ^f  «  (including  As^tic 
pTtSrl'^T^  a  %7c  Vnd'  n^"h  '  'l^l  «-«>  ^  ^5^  ■"■'"■  «*  -f ».  about  .3^ 
basin;  paper,  at  Moscow,  Saint  Petersburg,  Yaro-  P"'"  *"*  ^\^"'  "'Iways-  European  Russia 
Slav,  Kaluga  and  in  Livonia :  hosiery,  at^arepta  ^*<^  i^-S**  miles  of  railw^.  Aniong  the  most 
and  various  other  places:  and  oil,  candles,  scTp,  ■i"!«rtant  lines  m  op«rahon  are  tha  'djich 
glue,  tobacco,  window  glass,  glass  bottles,  etc.,  umtes  SwutPeteniburg  and  Moscow  with  War- 
in  almost  e«ry  importam  town.  The  total  ^**-  '*"<'  through  it  with  the  railway  sj^tem 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactories,  ^  Europe;  the  lines  fr<nn  ^*^^j%lj'>°}- 
mines  and  other  establishments  as  recently  Novgorod  and  Riaian,  from  Orel  to  Vitebsk, 
given  was  about  a,ioo,ooo,  the  yearly  production  X?'?'f '*'„*'* .  **°H?^  °"  ,°°"u.^"*'^.  " 
being  valued  at  $92g,ooo.ooa  VitAfk,  Korsk  to  Kiev  and  to  Kharkov,  Khar- 

Shifiping  and  Navigation.— The  mercantne  l^v  to  Arov,  and  the  Ime  from  Odessa  to  the 
marine  of  Russia  on  I  Jan.  1901  consisted  of  'ntenoc.  „,  .  ,  .,  _ 
j,(q8  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  633,819  tons ;  Moneyi,  Weights  and  Meatures.—The  pres- 
this  included  745  steamers  of  364.360  tons,  715  ent  currency  system  of  RuMia  was  fixed  by 
sailing  vessels  aggregating  91,270  tons,  and  126  laws  passed  in  1885  and  1897.  The  unit  of 
steamers  of  49,358  tons  belonged  to  the  Baltic ;  account,  represented  by  a  silver  com,  is  the 
416  sailing  vessels  of  24,100  tons,  and  42  steam-  ruble  of  loo  kopecks,  valued  at  51.5  cents. 
ers  of  8,396  tons  belonged  to  the  White  Sea ;  635  There  are  three  gold  coins,  the  imperial  (15 
sailing  vessels  of  42,843  tons  and  316  steamers  of  rubles  and  10  rubles).  7.50  and  5  rubles.  Be- 
186,774  tons  belonged  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sides  the  ruble  the  following  are  coined  in 
Sea  of  Azov;  while  527  sailing  vessels  of  rir,246  silver:  half-ruble  or  poltinnick  (50  kopecks), 
tons  and  261  steamers  of  1 19,932  tons  belonged  quarfer-ruhle,  and  pieces  of  20,  15,  10,  and  5 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  igoi,  1,109  Russian  ves-  kopecks.  The  copper  coins  are  5.  3,  2.  1,  yi, 
sels  of  727,000  tons  aggregate  and  3,987  foreign  arid  %  kopeck,  Tlie  law  of  1897  fixed  the  cur- 
vessels  of  3,049,000  tons  aggregate,  entered  the  rency  on  a  gold  basis.  The  ruble  as  the  fifteenth 
ports  of  European  Russia;  and  1,349  Russian  part  of  the  gold  imperial  is  the  unit  in  all  paj- 
vessels  aggregating  713,000  tons  and  7,441  for-  ments  and  business  transactions.  The  circula- 
etgn  vessels  aggregating  6,823,000  tons  cleared  tinn  of  the  silver  pieces  representing  I,  '/i,  and 
the  same  ports.  J^   ruble  is  limited  by  a  ukase  of  1898  to  three 

Canali  and  Railways. —  Considering  the  vast  rubles  per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  ordi- 

enlent  of  country,   the   seaports   are   numerous,  nary   transactions   these   coins    are   legal   tender 

being   Archangel,    in   the    Arctic   Ocean;    Saint  up  to  25  rubles  only.     Notes  of  the  value  of  I, 

Petersburg,   Reval,  Helsingfors,  Libau,  Riga  in  3,  5,   it^  25,   So,   100  and   500  rubles   are   issued 

the      Baltic ;      Odessa,      Nicolaeiv,      Sebastopol,  by  the  State  Bank.     By  a  ukase  of  1897  the  issue 

Theodosia,     Baton m,     Poti,    Kertch,     Mariopol,  of    paper    money    was    restricted.      Up    to    six 

and  some  minor  ones  in  the  Black  Sea ;  Tagan-  hundred   million   rubles,   the   bank   must   secure 

rog    and    Rostov    in    the    Sea    of    Azov;    and  its  issue  of  notes  by  a  gold  reserve  representing 

Astrakhan,     Baku,     Petrovsk,     Derbent.     Kras-  half  the  issue,  and  beyond  that  amount  the  gold 

novodsk,     Usun     Ada     in     the     Caspian.     The  reserve   must   be   equal   to   the   issue,   ruble   for 

great    distances    at    which    the    seas    contain-  ruble.    Sin,  -  1877  the  monetary  unit  of  Finland 

ing  these  ports  are  situated    from  each  other  has  been  the  mark,  equal  to  a  franc    Thecoinsin- 
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clMkao-matlc  and  iv-mtric  sM  piece*;  l-nuitki  aqder  X.  in  iSic^  consists  of  the  tninisteri  » 

i-maric,  i^-mark,  and  }^fnuk  silver  pieces ;  aad  iiAcioj  Uic  princes  of  the  imperia]  house,  and  2a 

time    amsller    bronze    pieces.    One    mark    is  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 

cqtMl   to    100  pennia    (singiilar,  penni).     Silrec  emperor.     It   meets   collectively   under   a   presi- 

Is  a  legal  tender  only  Mp  to  ten  marks.    The  dent,  and  is  also  divided  for  administrative  pur- 

RnMJBn   unit  of  length    is  the   foot,  equal  to  poses  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  has  a 

the   British   foot  and   like  it  divided  into   13  separate  president.     The  sections  severally  au- 

iachcs.    Higher  units  are  the.  ar^in,  equal  to  38  perintead  the   departments  of  leKislation,  civil 

inches;    the  sajen^  equal  to  seven   feet;  dnd  and  church  administration,  finance  and  industry. 

the  Ycrst,  eqnal  to  500  sajcnes  or  3,500  feet  ,     The  senate,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  1711, 

A  desaiatine  is  equal  to  a,400  square  sajenes,  's  ™  high  court  of  justice  of  the  empire,  and 

or  nearly  a.?  acres.    The  standard  of  capacity  controls  all  the  legal  tribunals.     It  is   divided 

for   liquids   is  the  shtof,   equal   to   2.7069   pints  '"to  six  sections,  which  administer  the  affairs  ol 

or   93JBa    cubic    inches.    A    vedro    is    equal   to  different  provinces.     All  the  sections  now  sit  at 

10    ahtofs.    The     unit    of    capacity    for    dry  Saint  Petersburg.    The  senate  consists  of  men  ol 

fiMds  is  the  chetwert,  equal  to  5.774835  ^lons.  ''»"«.   ""^   exclusively  of   the  legal  profession. 

The  pouid,  or  unit  of  weight,  is  slightly  greater  Each  section  is  presided  over  by  a  lawyer,  who 

thn  nine  tenths  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.     Forty  s«^  ''^  decrees  as  the  representative  of  the  em- 

ponnds    are   equal    to    one    pood.     In    1886   the  P*'"°^     ^he  minister  of  justice  presides  m  the 

metric  aystem  of  weights  and  measures  was  ui-  mEet'iBs  of  the  whole  senate.    This  court  has 

trodueed  into  Finlwd.  "^  power  to  audit  public  accounts,  the  patron- 
age of  numerous  offices,  and  the  right  to  remoo- 

Bmnbing. —  The  continual  fluctuations  in.  the  strate  with  the  emperor, 
value    of    the    paper    ruble,    and    the    troubles         The  Holy  Synod,  established  by  Peter  I.  in 

tiierewitt^  were  ended  in  1^5  by  the  Ministry  of  1721,   superintends   the   religious   affairs   of   the 

Finance  introducing  a  regular  value  for  the  paper  empire.     It  comprises  the  metropolitans  of  Saint 

currency,  and  by  the  law  of  39  Aug.   1S97,  au-  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev   (president),  the 

tborixing  the  issue  of  paper  currency  under  cur-  archbishops  of  Georgia  and  of  Poland,  and  sev- 

taia     conditions     by     the     Slate     Bank.       (See  eral  bishops  sitting  in  turn. 

UoNEV,  Weights,  and  Mbj,&vses.)     The  Bank  The  committee  of  ministers  is   divided   into 

of  Riiseia  acts  In  the  double  capacity  of  state  eleven    departments,   each    presided    over    by   a 

ban^E  and   of  a  commercial   bank,   and   has   113  principal   minister  and   member  of  the  council, 

branches    throustiout   the    empire.     On    i    Jan.  who  are  assisted  in  the  departmental  work  by 

.    igoj  its  assets  were  approximately  $907,516,000;  subordinates.      The   various    ministries   are    the 

its  liabilities  including  a  capital  and  reserve  of  imperial  house,  foreign  affairs,  war,  navy,  in- 

^,500,000,    were   $SW,J76.500.     In    igoa  there  tenor,  public  instruction,  finance,  justice,  agri- 

nat  S^GoQ  state,  municipal,  and  postal  savings  culture,  public  works,  general  control, 
bonks    with   3S3Si773    depositors,   and    deposits  There    are    also    imperial    cabinets    dealing 

amounting  ai^roximately  to  $36i,49i.ooa    There  with   charitable    affairs,    public    instruction   of 

were  also   341  municipal  baidcs,  133  societies  of  girls,  petitions,  and  one  dealing  in  sections  with 

mutual    credit,   42   banking   companies,    and   47  economy,   mines,   manufactures   and   legislation. 

iBortgaBe     banks,    the    latter    including    state  Yielding  to  the  popular  demand  for  self-govem- 

banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  nobility,  and  roent,  Nicholas  11.,  19  Aug.  1905,  .ssued  a  mani- 

land   banks   for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  festo  granting  a  National  Duma  or  Cx>nsultativc 

peasants.  Assembly   (GosoudarstvennayaDuma)  of  elected 

Governmenl. —  The  emperor  (the  «Br  or  representatives  from  the  whole  of  Rnssia,  to 
tsar)  is  an  absolute  ruler  Daving  entire  control  take  an  active  part  in  the  elaboration  of  laws 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  func-  and  discussion  of  measures  for  the  welfare  o£ 
tions  of  government,  and  being  irresponsible  for  the  empire  See  History, 
thdj  exercise.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  I.  the  finance. —  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  art 
€iar  has  been  head  of  the  church.  The  title  direct  taxes,  indirect  taxes  (customs,  etc.),  post* 
ciar  was  home  by  the  emperors  until  the  time  telegraphs,  mmes,  spirit  monopoly,  railways,  and 
of  Alexander  II.,  who  with  his  successors  pre-  forests,  and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure 
fcr  to  adopt  the  title  of  emperor.  By  a  decree  are  those  represented  by  administration,  public 
of  Peter  1.  in  1722  the  sovereign  was  author-  debt,  army,  navy,  pensions,  and  railways.  The 
iied  to  elect  his  successor,  without  regard  to  total  estimated  revenue  for  190a  was  $973^5.990, 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  This  was  altered  by  of  which  $900,392,240  represented  ordinary  rev- 
Paul  I.,  who  in  1797  fixed  the  succession  ac-  enue.  The  total  expenditure  was  made  to 
cording  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  with  pref-  amount  to  the  same  sum,  and  included 
erence  to  the  male  line.  Alexander  I.  recognized  $887,956,740  of  ordinary  expenditure.  The  ordi- 
the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  govern  according  to  nary  revenue  thus  excMded  the  ordinary  expeft- 
law,  and  the  right  of  the  senate  to  remonstrate,  diture  by  about  $12,500,000.  The  total  public 
It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  established  debt  on  I  Jan.  1901  amounted  to  ^,i05,28cyxx>, 
by  Peter  I,,  that  the  sovereign  and  the  royal  much  of  it  representing  railway  obligations. 
family  must  he  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek  The  debt  charge  included  in  the  expenditure  of 
Church.  By  a  decree  of  Alexander  I.  the  issue  190Z  amounted  to  $143,230,000.  The  revenue 
of  any  member  of  the  royal  family  marrying  and  expenditure  of  Finland  in  1901  were  bal- 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  forfeit  the  anced  at  $21,336,725,  and  the  debt  was  $22,289,775 
right  of  successioa  almost  all  contracted  since  1889, 

The  administration  is  conducted  under  the         Army. —  The     Russian     army     is     recruited 

control  of  the  private  cabinet  of,  the  empire  by  mainly  by  conscription,  and  its  organization  has 

fear  great  councils.    The  council'  of  the  empire,  been  determined  by  laws  passed  Tn  1874,  1876^ 

Otabhihed  on  iti  preaoU  orfanization  by  Alex-  18S8,  and  1893.    All  able-bodied  males  are  liable 
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RUSSIA 

to  DiilitaiT  service  troM  the  Agt  of  3i  completed  bars,    Segri,    Sevistopd,    STcikborK,    Wumw, 

to  the  age  of  43  conipleted,  with  the  exception  Vladivostok,  and  Viborg. 

of  doctors  and  teachers  (m  time  of  peace)  and  of  Navy. —  In  1901  the  strength  of  the  Russiui 
the  Christian  clergy.  The  period  of  service  na*y  was  as  fcdlows,  vessels  in  course  of  con- 
comprises  18  years  in  the  active  army,  of  which  stroction  being  included :~  Battleshipa,  34  (7 
four  (five  for  the  cavalry,  horse-artillery,  en-  first-class,  IS  second,  2  third) ;  coast-defense 
gineers,  and  some  others)  are  passed  with  the  vessels,  9  (4  modem);  umiored  cruisers,  3; 
colors,  the  rest  in  the  reserve,  while  during  first-class  cruisers,  2;  other  cruisers  (protected 
the  remaining  four  years  required  to  complete  his  or  belled),  16;  torpedo  Kunjxnts,  etc.,  9;  de» 
forty-third  year  the  soldier  belongs  to  the  first  stroyera,  30;  first~class  torpedo  boats,  43;  other 
section  of  the  territorial  army,  which  includes  torpedo  boats,  150;.  submarines,  I;  and  steam- 
also  those  not  drawn  for  active  service  during  yachts,  trainit^-ship^  etc  The  total  personnel 
the  whole  22  years  of  their  liability.  The  sec-  of  the  Russian  navy  is  about  46,000. 
ond  section  of  the  territorial  army  includes  all  £(*»wfog3(.— Ethnologically  the  peoples  of 
those  drawn  for  service  but  not  incorporated,  for  Russia  are  comprised  under  two  of  tiie  great 
some  reason,  in  the  permanent  army.  The  Cos-  divisions  of  the  human  race  —  the  Caucasian  and 
Back  army  is  organized  differently,  and  liability  the  Mongolian;  but  under  each  a  considerahlc 
to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  tStb  number  of  varieties  arc  traced.  The  MongoHan 
year.  The  period  of  service  is  diminished  in  stock  in  European  Russia  is  represented  by  the 
the  case  of  those  who  possess  certain  educational  Fmns  andthdt  allies,  and  by  the  Kalmudo, 
qualifications.  There  are  25  army  corps,  namely,  who  occupy  some  of  the  southeastern  steppes,  but 
the  guards  (Saint  Petersburg),  the  grenadiers  have  lost  many  of  their  distinctive  features  ^ 
(Moscow),    21    territorial    corps    bavmg    their  intet:marTiage   with    Caucasians,     Of  the  Cau- 


respective  headquarters  at  Saint  Petersburg,  casian  stock  the  Slavonians,  under  the  names 
Grodno,  Viina,  Minsk,  Warsaw  (3),  SimferispoT,  of  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  Wal- 
Odessa,  Kiev    (2),  Kharkov,   Kovno,   Vinniza,    lachians  and  Servians,  form  about  nine  tenths. 


Smolensk,  Lublin,  Vitebsk,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  Of  these  again,  the  Russians  proper  form  the 
Brest-Lilovski,  and  Riga,  and  the  first  and  sec-  great  body  of  the  population,  and  are  estimated 
ond  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  with  headquarters  at  about  5o,ooo/x».  They  occupy,  with  little 
at  Alexandropol  and  Tiflis  respectively.  Most  intermixture,  the  centra!  provinces  between  the 
of  these  corps  are  formed  of  two  divisions  of  Dnieper  and  Volga :  form  a  vast  majority  in 
infantry,  two  brigades  of  field-artillery,  one  di-  the  north,  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
vision  of  cavalry,  and  one  section  (two  battal-  White  Sra,  and.  In  the  south,  between  the  Don 
ions)  of  horse-artillery,  but  the  guards  and  the  and  the  Dniester;  and  are  found,  more  or  less 
grenadiers  have  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  intermingled  with  other  varieties,  in  all  Other 
mree  brigades  of  ariillery,  and  the  guards  corps  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  TTie  Poles  are  found  in 
has  two  cavalry  divisions  and  one  brigade  of  the  greatest  number  in  their  own  country.  In 
horse-artillery,  while  the  numbered  corps  also  that  part  of  it  which  in  the  dismemberment  fell 
present  some  irregularities.  There  are  also  two  to  the  share  of  Russia  they  amomit  to  about 
cavalry  corps,  with  two  divisions  each,  having  9,0oo,aDa  The  Lithuanians  are  found  chiefly 
their  headquarters  at  Warsaw.  The  total  in  northern  Poland,  and  in  the  governments  of 
strength  of  the  European  army  organized  in  the  Vilna  and  Minsk.  They  arc  estimated  at  about 
corps  formations  is  therefore  52  divisions  of  1,500,000.  Still  farther  north  are  the  Letts,  or 
infantry,  22  divisions  and  two  brigades  of  cav-  as  they  are  often  called,  the  Kurs,  from  living 
airy,  52  brigades  of  field-artillery,  and  one .  chiefly  in  Courland.  They  are  also  the  chief 
brigade  of  horse-artilfery.  In  time  of  war  an  occupants  of  Livonia,  are  wholly  devoted  to 
army  corps  consists  of  two  infantry  divisions  agricultural  pursuits,  and  may  amount  to  500,000. 
(each  18,000  men)  and  one  cavalry  division.  The  Wallachiana,  and  among  them  a  few  Serv- 
(4/XiO  men),  comprising  altogether  40,000  men.  ians,  are  found  only  in  Bessarabia,  between  the 
Each  infantry  division  in  war  includes  cavalry,  Dniester  and  Pruth.  Their  language  is  a  de- 
artillery,  etc.,  and  each  cavalry  division  includes  scenijant  of  Latin  mixed  with  foreign  words, 
artillery.  The  strength  of  a  battalion  is  about  They,  too,  do  not  exceed  500,000.  The  Tchudes, 
500  in  peace  and  about  1,000  in  war.  The  fol-  or  Finns,  though  they  belong  to  the  Mongolian 
lowing  table  shows  the  approximate  effective  race,  have  little  or  none  of  the  characteristic 
war  strength  of  the  Russian  army  in  igoo; —  MongoHan   type   of  countenance.     They   are   of 

middle  size,  fair  complexion,  and  generally  have 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  arc  settled  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  but  on  the 
north  of  the  giilf  form  the  two  marked  divisions 
of  Finns  proper  and  Laplanders,  the  former 
*  ',.  !?  ''*'"E  SO"*^  ^"<^  ^^  letter  north  of  lat  65'.  To 
the  south  of  the  gulf  the  Finns  occupy  the  far 
greater  part  of  Esthonia  and  a  small  part  of 
Livonia.  Widely  separated  from  the  western 
Fmns,  though  the  mode  of  separation  is  not 
known,  a  great  number  of  Tchudfc  or  Finnish 
tribes  are  found  occupying  the  western  slopes 
The  grand  total  of  all  arms  is  3,615410,  of  whom'  of  the  Urkl  Mountains  and  the  banks  of  tlie 
(16410  are  officers'  The  fortresses  of  Russia  are'  M.i4dle  Volga  under  the  names  of  Syrianes, 
Alexandropol,  Bafum,  Brest-Litovski,  Cronstadt,.  Permians  Voguls,  Votiaks,  Tchuvassei  Tdiere- 
Dvinsk,  Dunamunde,  IvSngorod,  Kars,' Kertch,  rriisses,  Mordwins,  ind'',Tepliares.'  The  most 
Kiev,  Kovno,  Libau,  Novoseorgievsk.  Odessa,"  numerdiis  are  tire  Tchuvasses  and  Tchereriilsies, 
Ossovieli,      Ochakov,      Poti,      Saint     'Peters-    who  Kve  tbgether  on  both  -rfierf'of  .we  Vrnga, 
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WJBBIA. 

bx  Hie  iMfgbfcoifiOoii  til  V^Bian,  and  ire  ettimated  •  Religion,—  The  eitablished  religion  of  Russia 
at  about  500,00a.  AH  the  others  do  not  exceed  is  that  of  the  Eastern  or  Gieek  Church.  (See 
the  same  number.  The  second  great  branch  of  Grxqc  Chukch.)  The  Russian  Church  iBestab- 
Mongolians  inhabitiDg  Russia  are  the  Tart&rs,  lished  independently  under  the  emperor  as  su* 
who  here. form  four  distinct  tribes  —  the  Tartars  prcme  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  as 
of  Katan,  in  sonic  respects  the  most  civilized  ecclesta.sticai  head.  It  maintains  friendly  coin- 
nation  in  Russia,  though  the  great  majority  of  munion  with  the  patriarchates  of  Constantinople, 
diem  still  cling  to  Mc^ammedanism,  and  num-  Jerusalem,  Aniioch,  and  Alexandria,  and  recog- 
bering  about  230,000;  the  ^  Bashkirs,  occupying  nizes  die  authority  of  the  joint  patriarchate  and 
both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains  from  lat.  50^  of  the  councils  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  in 
to  5^  N.,  still  given  to  wandering  life,  and  matters  of  doctrine.  Religious  toleration  cannot 
amonnttng  to  about  1301000;  the  Nogais,  occupy-  be  said  tO' prevail  in  Russia,  except  in  favor  o( 
ing  a  large  part  of  tfie  Crimea  and  the  steppe  foreigners.  The  members  of  the  orthodox  church 
to  the  north  of  it,  dispersed  over  the  country  are  not  allowed  to  change  their  creed.  There 
east  of  the  Sea  of  A20V  and  the  northern  base  are,  however,  considerable  sects  of  schismatic 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  amounting  in  all  to  about  Greek  Churchmen.  The  Greek  Church,  all  seels 
Goo/xn;  the  Metcheriaks,  forming  a  few  small  included,  is  estimated  to  number  in  European 
tribes,  not  exceeding  BO,aoo  persons,  live  among  Russia  75,000,000 ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  8,300^000; 
fte  Bashkirs.  The  German  or  Teutonic  race  Protestants,  3,g50/xx>;  Jews,  3,000,000;  Moham- 
mhabitihg   Russia   consist  chiefly   of   Germans    medans,  2,600,000, 

and  Swedes,  intermixed  whh  a  few  Danes.  The  Judiciary  and  Local  Government, —  Various 
Germans  are  dispersed  over  the  Baltic  prov-  parts  of  the  empire  are  governed  by  different 
inces  sonth  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  among  the  codes,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Finland  and 
Letts  and  Esthonians,  where  they  constitute  Poland  being  partly  respected,  the  former  having 
dw  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  They  are  also  a  quasi-independent  form  of  government.  The 
■umertnis  in  Saint  Petersburg  Moscow,  and  provinces  are  under  genera!  governors,  who  ex- 
other  mercantile  towns  and  seaports,  and  a  con-  ercise  a  general  control  of  the  administration  in 
Stderahle  number  of  German  coltmtsls  are  set'  the  name  of  the  emperor.  Zemstvos  or  district 
ded  in  the  government  of  Saratov  apd  other  and  provincial  assemtilies  since  1866  administer 
parts  of  the  Middle  Volga.  •  The  Svedes  are  the  economic  affairs  of  their  respective  districts, 
numerous  both  along-  the  eastern  shores  of  the  and  to  them  are  due  much  of  the  reform  inauKU- 
Gi^f  of  Bothnia  and  the  northern  shores  of  rated  since  that  date.  The  country  is  subdivided 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Their  niimber  in  these  into  mirs  or  communes^  which  have  the  free 
kicalities,  and  more  particularly  in  Estbonia,  is  administration  of  local  affaiPs.  Finland  has 
supposed  to  exceed  100,000.  The  Greeks,  di»-  nominally  preserved  its  ancient  constitution  witti 
persed  over  all  the  southern  provinces  as  mer-  a  national  parliament  of  four  estates,  but  is 
diants,  and  in  the  Critnea,  where  they  are  the  really  governed  by  a  governor- general  and  sen- 
sole  occupants  of  several  villages,  are  estimated  ate  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Poland  was 
at  about  500,000,  There  are  also  the  Jews,  who  finally  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1868.  A 
are  seldom  found  in  the  central  and  northern  voluminous  code,  called  the  Svod  Zakonow  or 
Movinces,  but  are  very  numeroiM  in  ancient  Corpus  Juris,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  empire, 
Folantt  particularly  in  the  governments  of  and  declared  to  contain  the  law  of  Russia  in  so 
Vilna,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolsk,  where  far  as  not  modified  by  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
they  form  the  far  greater  part  of  the  urban  particular  provinces.  It  contains  an  abstract 
population.  Their  nuinber  is  supposed  to  ex-  of  all  (he  laws  and  ordinances  issued  by  the  dif- 
cecd  2,900,000.  fCrent  emperors  from  1649  downward,  and  forms 

Popwialion.-—  As  given  in  the  table  of  the  offi-  15  large  volumes.  The  laws  and  ordinances  in 
dal  divisions  of  the  empire,  the  total  population  full,  but  reaching  only  to  1832,  are  contained  in 
■ccordine  to  the  census  of  1897  was  129,004,514;  56  volumes ;  of  this  immense  collection  eight  vol* 
of  which  106,264,136  were  resident  in  European  umes  belong  to  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign 
Russia.     The  average  proportion  of  women  to    of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I. 

men  is  99A  women  to  100  men,  although  in  the  Language.— Thz   Russian  is  by  far  the  most 

Russian  provinces  and  Finland  it  is  respectively  important  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  it  stands 
102.8  and  103.2  women  to  100  men.  The  nat-  iii  close  connection  with  the  other  branches  of 
ural  annual  increase  is  over  i,7oojooo.  that  family.    Its  underlying  element  is  Slavonic, 

Educalion. —  Abont  Ssofioofxxi  per  annum  but  there  are  additions  from  Mongol,  German, 
are  expended  by  the  State  on  education.  In-  dnd  French  sources  as  well  as  from  the  ancient 
elndhig  secondary  and  primary  schools,  the  classic  languages.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
number  of  educational  establishments  maiit-  dialects,  the  Great  Russian  and  the  Little  Rus< 
tained  wholly  or  in  pari  by  govcmmeht  amounts,  sian,  the  first  being  the  vernacular  in  the  cast 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  about  50,000,  and  centre  of  the  emjjire,  the  second  in  the 
the  pupils  numbering  about  2,5ao,ooa  The  coun-  Ukraine,  The  Russian  is  a  highly  inflected  Ian- 
try  is  divided  into  educational  districts,  but  the  guage,  possessing  seven  cases,  and  a  large  num- 
orgftnization  of  ttle  means  of  education  is  as  ber  of  modal  modifications  for  the  verb.  It  is 
yet  little  more  than  adequate  for  the  educationof    especially  rich  in  augmentatives  and  diminutives, 

Eubhc  officials,'  and  die  great  mass  of  the  popu-  which,  upward  or  down,  may  be  carried  through 
ition  is  wholly  uneducated.  There  are  universi-  several  degrees  of  intensity.  A  still  more  copi- 
ties  Hi  Moscow,  Saint  Petersburg,  Kiev,  Kharkov.,  ous  source  of  word  formation  is  the  suscepti- 
Ynryev,  or  Dorpat,  Warsaw,. Kazan,  Odessa,  and  bilify- of  (he  roots  to  manifold  .development,  so 
Tomsfc.  Tip iffin land;  which  has- a  se[>aratc  ayS-  that -according  to  SWishkof  as  manj;  as  2,000 
ttra,  education  is  nearly  univwsal,  and  there  is  derivatives  arc  often  formed  from  a  single  root, 
a  universi ty' at  Heliingfort.  -    >  '  Gtieat  freedom  Of  con^ructibn  is  rendered  fbs- 
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■ible  by  the  free  nie  of  tnfledicms.    The  ^n-  ManotDadnn  (in}<a5);  whd  M  watb  to  Irk 

dard  dictionaries  arc  Dahl,  'Dietkamry  ai  the  pror*  the  coodtticin  of  ihc  peuuRtyi    Of  the 

Rossian  Language' ;  and  the  'Dictianary  of  the  Pnseian   prineipatitiei  whiiib    anM  abont  tbii 

Church     Slavonic     and     Russian     languages'  time  tht  most  important  were  Kier,  which  exer- 

(i&47>,  &  new  edition  of  which  is  now  in  thr  dsed  an  indefinite  orwlorAship  ant  the  other 

course  of  publication  tmder  the  direction  of  the  statea ;  Norsorod,  exlcMtiiiK  from  the  southern 

Imperial  Academy  of  Science.    The  molt  im-  Dvina  and  the  npper  Volga  to  the  White  Sea; 

portant  work  on  the  grunmaf  of  the  language  Polotsk  to  Ae  sondiwett  of  Novgorod;  Stn»- 

IS  that  of  BousslayefF  (1881).    In  English  there  lensk  to  the  aoutfa  of   Pokitak;  Volhynia  and 

are:    Alexandroff,    'Complete    Ruis  I  an- English  Halicz  in  the  west;   Tchemigwr  between   the 

and  English-Russian  Dictionary'   (1897-9).  and  Dnieper  and  the  Oka;  and  Susdal  on  the  upper 

*A  Practical  Method  of  the  Russian  Language'  and  central  Volga.    Of  these  Novgorod  (q.v.) 

(1892)  ;  Riola,  'How  to  Learn  Russian'  i  Uotti,  was   the   most  powerful  nnder  a   government 

^Russian  Conversation  Grammar.'  whkh  was  essentially  rqniblicaa.    It  was  also 

History. — The  foundation  of  the  Russian  em-  the  rtcbest  of  the  Russian  cities  and  on  infhi* 

e're  is  assipied  by  the  earliest  chroniclers  to  ential   member   of   the   Hanteatic   League.    In 

urilc  (qv.),  a  Scandinavian  chief,  who  about  laai  the  storm  of  Mongol  invasion  broke  npofi 

the  year  8£ii>  establi^ed  himself  in  the  city  of  Russia  and  in  the  followiag  year  die  princes  of 

Novgorod,  summoned  thither  by  the  Slav  inhab-  Kiev,  Halicz,  and  Tchernigov  were  defeated  i« 

itants  to  bring  peace  to  a  country  distracted  by  a  great  battle  ai  the  Kalka.    The  fiill  fot^ee  of 

civil   strife.     A  part  of  the  Varangians,  as  the  invasion,  however,  did  not.conie  till  1237,  whoi 

Northmen   were  known  to  the  Slavs,  advanced  Batni-Khan   (<|.t.)    with  ae  itraaeiwe  arnqr  «»• 

south    and    established     themselves    in    Kiev,  tcred  Russia,  took  Ryszan,  Vhidimir,  amd  Moa- 

Ruiik  was  succeeded  in  879  by  bis  infant  son  cow.  and  overthrew  the  army  of  the  PHnce  of 

I^r,  but  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Vladimir  cm  the  river  Siti  in  lejS.    By  IZ40  ■! 

bis  kinsman  OTeg,  who  extended  the  Varangian  Russia  wi^  t&e  exc^ticiB  of  Novgorad  had  beca 

power  to  the  west  and  south  and  in  883  made  reduced   and  in   1243  it  was   placed  tinder  the 

Bimself  master   of  Kiev,  leading  thence  a   vic^  authority  of  the  Golden  H«pde  or  Khanate  of 

torious  expedition  against  Constantinople.    I^r  Kiptchak,    i^oae    mkra    made    and    unmade 

(913-945)     nude     an     unsuccessful     expedition  princes   at   th^   will,  thougli   no   attempt   waa 

against  the  Byzamines  and.  fell  in  battle  against  made  to  tntflrveae  in  the  internal  afbirs  of  the 

one  of  the  rebellious  Russian  tribes,  being  sue-  various  prino^tties.    The  cotmtry,  whidi  had 

ceeded  by  his  son  SviatoslafE  (945-973).    Dur-  suffered  fesrttd  devastation  during  the  conciueal, 

ing  half  of  his  reign  he  remained  under  the  was  now  ground  down  by  heavy  impositiaMs  of 

tutelage  of  his  mother  Olga.   who  about  959  tribute,  noA  aH  attents  at  throwing  ofi  tlie 

embraced  the  (Thristian  faith.    SviatoslaR  waged  foreign  yoke  net  with  bloody  itocibutMn.    Nov- 

successful  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  but  met  gorod,  the  last  of  the  Russian  principalities  to 

with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Bywrntines  and  subnet '  fell  toward  the  end  trf  the  ij|th  century, 

perished  during  a  rev<^  of  the  Petcheneg&nSi  1^  eftcet  of  the  Mcagol  conquest  on  the  state 

The  empire  was  divided  among  his  three  sonsi  of  civtlization   in   Russia  was  deplorable  and 

with  resulting- con fusiMi,  till  anit^y  was  restored  oMy  be  said  (a  have  rendered  tbal  grest  empire 

by  Vladimir  the  &eat  or  the  Saiat  (980-1015),  what  it  atilf  remains,  the  most  bodcward  cointry 

who,  an  ardent  pagan  in   his  early  life,   em-  of  Enrope,  after  Turkey. 

braced  Christiani^  about  988  on  receiving  iq  Kiev  and  Tchernigov  had  been  destroyed 
marriage  Ann^  sister  of  the  Byzantine  ei^  during  tfae  wara  of  Batni>Khan  and  the  centre 
perors,  Basil  II.  and  Constantine.  Soon  tb<  of  power  now  shifts  to  the  north  whet«  Vlad- 
nation  followed  the  example  of  its  ruler,  who  imir  for  a  time  was  the  most  important  of  the 
was  zealous  in  the  extension  of  the  new  faith,  RmiiaB  principalities;  tbe  most  noted  Of  its 
Kiev  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan,  and  nders  was  Alexander  Nevski  (1253^),  iriio 
Russia,  in  adopting  the  Greek  confession,  wsn  notable  victmies  over  the  Swedes  and  the 
delinitcly  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  Livonian  Sword  Bearers.  The  succeeding  p«. 
Byzantine  civilization.  Vladimir  left  a  realm  riod  witnessed  Rossk's  deepest  degradation 
extending  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Dnie-  bronght  about  by  Interna)  strife  among  the 
per  and  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Volga,  for  his  princes  whose  disaenshms  served  only  to  fix  the 
ei^t  sons  to  <)uarrel  over.  One  of  thera,  Svio-  Mongol  yoke  moro  fmrty  oa  the  peo[rie.  Vlad- 
topolk,  ruled  m  Kiev  till  1019,  but  was  over-  imir  m  the  osnse  of  time  yielded  precedence 
thrown  by  his  brother  Yaroslaff,  whose  power  to  Tver  and  Moscow,  between  which  a  long  con- 
after  1034  was  undisputed.  Under  him  the  tMt  eafetred  for  .supremacy;  ending  in  the  trioA^ifa 
process  of  assimilation  between  Varangians  and  e4  the  latter,  whose  period  of  ascendency  begins 
Slavs  attained  fair  completeness  and  we  have  with  tbc  Grand  Frinoe  Inn  KaHia  in  ijaS. 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  Russian  people.  Ivan  beautified  Moscow,  bwlt  dte  Kremlin,  and 
Yaroslav  divided  his  dominions  among  his  five  by  winning  the  faror  of  the  Khans  retained  the 
sons  who  ruled  at  Kiev,  Vladimir,  Smolensk  ittccession  in  his  family.  His  son  Sim*oa  die 
Tchernigov,  and  Peryeslavl,  with  the  ruler  of  Proud  (IS*>^3)  extended  tbe  power  of  Mm- 
the  first  as  over-lord.  This  arrangement  lasted  cow,  and  Simeon'a  grandson  Dmitri  (i36»-a3) 
but  a  short  time  and  there  folkiwed  50  years  of  thought  himself  attong  enOufeh  to  rise  against 
confusion,  m  the  course  of  which  the  empire  was  the  Mongtda,  over  whom  be  gained  a  splendid 
torn  up  into  numerous  prmcipalities  whose  strife  victory  on  the  Don  in  ij8o;  acquiring  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  a  foreign  conqueror.  Note-  Ute  stmiMie  D(«Aoi.  Moscow,  however,  was 
worthy  among  the  grand^ncea  of  Kiev  of  this  taken  aad  burned  and  Dmitri  was  forced  ta 
period  are  Sviatopolk  (1003-1113),  who  waged  renew  his  allegiance  to  the  Khan.  His  son 
long  wars  agauist  the  Polovtses,  and  Vladimir  Vassili    II.    (isBq-MJJ)    raised  the  power  of 
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HoseHw  to  a  Tmjxer  poiht  Awl  ever  and  under  vpm   Michael.  Romanoff,  3  youth  of  17,  was 

hii  succMStw  l^MilS  nil   <i42S-62)    Rreat  in-  chosen  to  the  throne  by  a  reprcsoitative  aBacm- 

creas«s  in  territory  ware  madrW  the  annexation  ■  Wy  (1613)- 

of  neithborine  principalities  m  »ptte  of  long  ^  The  new  Czar,  who  during  the  first  part  of 
years  of  civil  confusion.  The  power  of  Moscow  his  reign  was  uncler  the  influence  of  his  father, 
was  still  furtiier  increased  by  the  disruption  of  the  patriarch  Feodor  Philarete,  devoted  iis  en- 
the  Kbsnate  of  Ktptchak  into  a  number  of  inde-  ergies  to  restoring  order  to  the  distracted  coun- 
pendent  hordes,  or  khatutei,  among  which  the  try  and  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  and  Fo^ 
Khanate  of  Kasan  wna  bcought  under  the  au-  land  at  the  cost  of  niucb  Russian  territorjj 
thority  of  Moscow  l^  Ivan  111.  the  Great  (1462-  Michael  died  in  164S  and  was  succeeded  by  hiq 
1505),  who  in  1478  reduced  Novgorod  and  in  son  Alexei  Mikhailovitch  (1645-76),  under  whom 
1480  helped  to  overthrow  the  Khan  of  the  a  popular  revolt  occasioned  by  the  misgovem- 
&>ldei]  Horde,  whereby  Russia  was  freed  from  ment  of  certain  court  favorites  led  to  a  thorough 
the  Mongol  yoke.  In  1471  ivan  married  So-  reform  of  the  laws  and  the  administration  ol 
phia,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  and,  justice,  effected  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  code, 
pretending  to  imperial  honors,  assumed  the  title  the  Uloshtnie.  In  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
of  Grand-Princo  and  Autocrat  of  Russia.  He  Poland,  which  broke  out  in  1653,  Russia,  as  the 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  western  civiliza-  ally  in  turn  of  either  party,  met  with  final  defeat 
tion  into  Russia  but  proved  kes  successful  as  a  at  the  bands  of  Sweden.  From  Poland,  how- 
reformer  .than  as  a  warrior.  At  his  death  he  ever,  it  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Andrussow  iu 
left  a  realm  increased  nearly  fourfold  by  con-  1669,  Little  Russia  east  of  the  Dnieper,  Kiev, 
quest  bi  the  east,  the  south,  add  the  west.  His  and  Smolensk.  The  changes  effected  at  this  time 
son  Vassili  III.  (1505-^)  furthered  the  intro-  by  Neton,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  in  the 
duction  of  the  European  arts.  He  left  an  infant  dogma  and  ritual  of  the  Church,  though  accepted 
son  Ivan  IV.  (1S33-84),  who  grew  up  in  the  hy  the  majority  of  the  nation,  created  the  sect  of 
nnfavorable  atmosphere  of  a  dissolute  courtand  Old  Believers  or  Raskolniki  (q.v.),  who  carried 
assumed  personal  power  in  1547  at  the  t^  of  t7,  their  hatred  of  innovation  into  the  secular  field 
firat  making  use  of  the  title  Ciar.  Ivan^over-  and  sought  to  combat  the  introduction  of  west- 
threw  the  Khanates  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  em  civilization  into  the  country.  Alexei  was 
and  waged  repeated  wars  with  the  Tartars  of  the  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Feodor  Alexeievitch 
Crimea,  who  in  1571  raided  and  burned  Moscow  (1676-82),  who  continued  the  reform  policy  of 
and  carried  off  an  imtnetue  number  of  prisoners,  his  father  by  abolishing  the  old  nobility  of  office 
He  attempted  togain  an  outlet  for  Russia  on  andcreatinganewaristocracy  in  its  place.  Upon 
the  Baltic  but  failed  against  the  hostility  of  Feodor's  death  without  issue,  his  half-brother 
Sweden  and  Poland.  The  establishment  of  com-  Peter,  a  child  of  10,  was  chosen  Czar  in  ac- 
mercial  intevcourss  with  England  by  way  of  the  cordance  with  the  dead  monarch's  will.  Ivan, 
White  Sea  led  to  the  coming  of  large  numbers  a  full  brother  of  Feodor  and  a  youth  of  16,  was 
of  western  artists  and  mechanics  who  were  wel-  passed  over  because  of  his  mental  infirmities.  A 
corned  by  Ivan.  In  his  reign,  too.  began  the  revolt  in  his  favor,  however,  led  to  the  acknow- 
canqoest  of  Siberia,  (q.v.)  by  the  Cossack  Yer-  ledgment  of  both  brothers  as  co-rulers  under  the 
male.  Within  the  reaim  Ivan  devoted  himself  regency  of  Ivan's  sister  Sophia,  a  woman  of 
to  crushing  out  the  privileges  of  the  Boyars  or  great  ambition  and  power  of  will,  who  entered 
nobility  and  to  render  his  will  absolute  in  every  into  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Turkey,  repressed 
field.  He  succeeded  in  attaining  his  end  by  acts  a  rising  of  the  Old  Russian  party,  and  the  Ras- 
of  the  most  fearful  cruelty  which  earned  for  him  kolniki  and,  when  Peter,  with  advancing  years, 
the  name  of  the  Terrible.  Novgorod,  which  at-  began  to  assert  his  authority,  plotted  to  bring 
tempted  to  make  common  cause  with  Poland,  about  his  death  with  the  aid  of  the  Streltsi,  the 
was  stormed  and  subjected  to  massacre  and  body  of  royal  troops  first  organized  by  Ivan  the 
plunder  for  five  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  Terrible.  Peter  escaped  from  the  ^ower  of  the 
60^000  of  the  inhabitants  are  .■!aid  to  have  per-  Regent  and  in  the  brief  struggle  which  followed, 
■shed.  Ivan  IV.  was  succeeded  ty  the  weak  Sophia  was  overthrown,  the  Streltsi  were  se- 
Feodor  I.  (1384-98),  who  left  the  affairs  of  verely  punished,  and  as  Peter  I.  (1680-1725) 
government  to  his  brother-in-law  Boris  Godu-  the  founder  of  Russia's  greatness  as  a  European 
noff.  The  lafter,  aimmg  at  the  throne,  brought  power  began  his  reign.  Ivan  retained  the  title 
about  the  death  of  Feodor's  younger  brother  of  Czar  till  his  death  but  exerted  no  influence 
Dmitri,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Czar  (the  last  in  the  government.  Given  in  detail  under  his 
Rurik)  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  His  rule  own  name,  Peter's  services  to  his  nation  may 
(1598-1605)  was  unpopular  and  widespread  dis-  here  be  closely  summarized.  Externally  he  made 
satisfaction  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  ap-  it  his  life's  task  to  gain  for  Russia  an  outlet 
pearance  of  a  number  of  pretenders  claiming  on  the  western  and  southern  seas,  the  only  sea- 
to  be  the  murdered  Dmitri.  The  first  of  these,  port  in  the  empire  at  that  time  being  Archangel 
with  the  aid  of  the  PoHsh  king,  overthrew  on  the  ice-covered  White  Sea  in  the  north.  The 
Boris  in  1604  and  on  the  latter's  death  in  the  fol-  conquest  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  land  began 
lovaing  year,  was  crowned  at  Moscow.  He  was  with  the  capture  of  Azov  in  l6g6.  A  short  pe- 
dcthroned  and  killed  iii  the  following  year  and  riod  of  peace  during  which  the  young  Czar 
Vassili  Shiuski  was  chosen  to  the  throne.  A  repressed  a  formidable  uprising  of  the  StreltM, 
new  pretender  now  appeared,  Vassili  was  forced  destroyed  that  famous  corps  and  organized  an 
to  abdicate,  a  faction  of  the  Boyars  chose  Ladis-  army  on  the  western  model,  was  followed  by 
las,  crown  prince  of  Poland,  for  their  ruler,  Russia's  entrance  into  the  northern  war  as  the 
and  a  Polish  army  took  possession  of  Moscow,  ally  of  Poland  against  Sweden.  Peter's  army 
There  foTlowed  two  yeftrs  of  anarchy  tilt  a  na-  was  badly  beaten  by  Charles  XII,  at  Narva,  in 
tional  nprisiiig  headed  by  Minin  and  Pozharsky  tTot^  hut  the  Czar  profited  by  ill-success,  reot- 
drove  the  Poles  from  the  capital  (1612).  where-  Ranized  his  forces,  and  at  Pultova  m  1700  over-    , 
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threw  Charles,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  (1758),  and  KuiwrKlorf  (1759),  raided  Berlii: 

with  fte  Sultan.    The  latter  was  mcited  to  war  in  the  following  year,  and  overran  East  Prussia. 

against  Russia,  and  in  1711  Peter,  caught  with  This  reign  is  noted  for  the  progresG  made  in  the 

his  army  in  a  trap  on  the  Pmth  River,  was  spread  of  education  and  general  culture.    The 

forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  of  University  of  Moscow,  the  first  in  Russia,  *"" 


Azov,  in  the  north,  however,  the  Russian  for-  founded  in  1755.-  Elfeabeth  was  succeeded  by 
tunes  had  prospered.  Shortly  after  Narva  Peter  Duke  Peter  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  a  son  of  Peter 
had  made  himself  master  of  parts  of  Esthonia,    the  Great's  second  danghler  Anna,  who  in  less 


Livonia,  and  Ingria,  and  in  1703  had  laid  the  than  a  year  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracyof  which 

foundation  of  his  new  capital,  Saint  Fetersbui^,  his    wife,    Catharine,    was    the    leading   spirit 

on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  territory  conquered  After  Peter's  death  by  violence,  Catharine,  the 

from  the  Swedes.    By  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  second  of  that  name,  ascended  the  throne,  one 

1731,    Russia    was    confirmed    in    possession    of  of  the  most  dissolute  women  of  her  time  and 

these  Baltic  lands,  and  secured  in  addition  parts  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  all  times.     During 

of  Carelia  and  Finland,  succeeding  thus  to  Swe-  her  long  reign   (1763-96)   Catharine  IT.  labored 

den  as  the  leading,  power  in  the  north  of  Europe,  incessantly  for  the  internal  development  of  the 

A  three  years'  war  with  Persia  during  the  last  empire.     Commerce  and   industry  were  encour- 

part  of  Peter's  reign  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  aged,  education  was  furthered,  die  laws  and  the 

a    portion    of   the    southern   coastland   of   the  systems     of     administration     were     reformed. 

Caspian    Sea.    InteniBlly    Peter's    efforts    were  Abroad  *e  power  of  Russia  was  tremendously 

directed  to  the  introduction  of  western  civiliza-  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  Poland  and  Turkey, 

tion  into  his  dominions  and  to  a  very  great  de-  In  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  (see  Po- 

grec  he  was  successful.     The  industries,  schools,  laito)   Catharine  was  the  leading  spirit  and  by 

and  arts  of  western  Europe  were  brought  in  and  the  threefold  partition  of  that  country,  enormous 

forced  by  the  Czar  upon  an  unwilling  people  territorial  gains  were  made.    In  the  first  war 

for  their  good.     Far  less  successful  was  his  at-  with  Turkey  (1768-74)  Russia  acquired  the  land 

tempt  to  engraft  western  refinement  and  habits  between  tiic  Dnieper  and  the  Bug  and  the  right 

of  thought  on  a  nation  whose  ideals  were  half  of  free  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea.     The  Sul- 

patriarchal  and  half  Oriental,    The  anomalies  of  tan  renounced  his  overlordship  over  the  Crimea, 

the  Russian  character,  which  at  the  present  day  which   soon  after  fell   to  Russia,     In  a  second 

present  so  much  that  is  puzzling  to  the  western  war  (1787-93)  Russia  acquired  the  land  between 

mind,  may  be  traced  to  this  artificial  amalgama-  the   Bup  and   the  Dniester.     Coiirland   was  an- 

tion  process  pursued  by  Peter  the  Great.    To  nexed  ra  1795  on  the  death  of  its  last  duke, 

enforce  his  will,  the  Czar  must  of  needs  be  ab-  Catharine  II.  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I. 

solute  within  his   dominions   and   Peter  carried  {1796-1801),  whose  tyrannous  acts,   proceeding 

the  centralization  of  power  to   the  extent  of  rather  from  a  gioomy  suspiciousness  of  charac- 

abolishing  the  patriarchate  and  vesting  the  ulti-  ter  than  innate  cruelty,  aroused  general  dissat- 

mate  control  of  the  Church  in  his  own  person,  isfaction.     He  was  assassinated  by  a  number  of 

Peter's  only  son  Alexei  had  died  durmg  his  the    highest   dignitaries    of   the    court   and    the 

father's   lifetime,   and  the  crown  passed  to  the  crown   passed   to  his   son   Ale:tander,   who  had 

wife  of  the  dead  monarch,  Catharine  I.,  who  was  been  a  party  to  the  projected  dethronement  of 

succeeded  in  1727  by  Peter  II.,  a  son  of  Alexei.  his  father,  though  possibly  not  to  his  murder. 
On  Peter's  death  in  1730,  the  Privy  Council,  in         Alexander  I.  (1801-25)  devoted  the  first  year 

which  the  influence  of  the   families  of  Galizyn  of  his   reign   to   carrying  into   effect   the   lofty 

and  Dolgorouki  was  predominant,  called  to  the  ideals  of  government  implanted  in  him  by  his 

throne   Anna   Ivanovna    (1730-40),   Duchess   of  tutor  La  Harpe  (q.v.).     Reforms  in  administra* 

Courland  and  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great's  tion  and  the  laws  were  enacted,  the   finances 

half-witted  brother  Ivan.    Defeating  an  attempt  were  partially  reorganized,  education  was  en- 

of  the  aristocracy  to  limit  her  powers,  she  left  couraged,  and  the  condition  ot  the  serfs  amel- 

the  affairs  of  government  to  her  favorite  Biron,  iorated  in  part.    In  the  Baltic  provinces  viilein- 

a  native  of   Courland,  who  soon  aroused  the  age  was   abolished.    Soon,  however,  the  Czar 

batred  of  the  Russian  party.     A  war  with  Tur-  found  himself  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  Na- 

key  in  1735-9  resulted  in  the  permanent  acquisi-  poleonic  wars.    Paul  I.  had  entered  the  struggle 

tion  of  Azov,  hut  at  the  same  time  Peter's  con-  against  the  French  Republic  and  the  victories  of 

Joests     in     Persia     were     abandoned.    Anna  the  Russians  under  Suvaroff  in  northern  Italy 

vanovna  died  in  1740,  leaving  the  throne  to  her  (1799)  had  driven  the  French  from  that  region, 

infent  grand-nephew  Ivan    (1740-1)   under  the  Later  Paul  had  withdrawn  from  the  coalition  . 

regency  of   Biron.    The    latter,   however,    was  ajid  with  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Elenmark  had 

speedily    overthrown    and    Anna    Leopoldovna,  formed    the    armed    neutrality    of    the    North 

mother  of  the  young  Czar,  became  Regent  with  aimed  against  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain. 

Marsha)   Miinnich    (q.v.)    as   her   chief  adviser.  Alexander  I.,  on  his  accession,  had  made  peace 

A  conspiracy  headed  by  the  French  ambassador  with   England  and  now,  in   1805,  he  joined  the 

at  Saint  Petersburg  brought  about,  in  the  same  third   coalition    against    France.     The    Russians 

year,  the  fall  of  Anna  Leopoldovna  and  the  en-  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Austerlitz,  and 

tire   German   faction,  and   the   elevation   to  the  in  1807,  as  an  ally  of  Prussia,  suffered  a  crush* 

throne  of  Elizabeth  (1741-&),  the  daughter  of  ing  defeat  at  Friedland  (q.v.).    In  the  peace  of 

Peter  the  Great    Under  the  influence  of  Eng-  Tilsit  Alexander  I.  and  Napoleon  came  to  terms 

land,   Russia   entered  the  war  of  the   Austrian  whereby   the   former,    in    return   for   abstaining 

Succession   as   an   ally   of   Austria   and   in   the  from  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  western  £n< 

Seven  Years'  war,  Elizabeth's  hatred  for  Fred-  rope,  was  permitted  to  work  his  will  on  Sweden 

erick  the  Great  made  her  a  bitter  opponent  of  and  Turkey.    Finland  was  wrested  from  Swe- 

Prussia.    The  Russian  armies  gained  victories  den.    Turkey  after  a  six-years'  war   (180&-13) 

over  Frederick's  generals  at  (Jross  jagersdorf  was  forced  to  cede  the  lands  east  of  the  Prutb 
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From  Penia  the  Caspian  coastland  around  Baku 
was  acquired.  The  failure  of  AJexander  I.  to 
lend  support  to  Napoleon's  continental  system 
brought  on  war  between  the  two  in  i8j2.  There 
followed  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  France,  the  disastrous  campaign,  and 
the  pitiful  retreat  with  its  uhimate  outcome  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  great  emperor.  (See 
Napoleon  I.J  In  the  rising  of  Europe  against 
Napoleon  in  1813  Alexander  assumed  the  lead- 
ership. The  Russian  armies  took  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  final  campaigns  of  1813-14,  and 
the  terms  of  peace  with  France,  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the 
political  system  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  were  largely  the  work  of  the  cfzar  and 
of  Metternich,  The  Congress  of  Vienna  created 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  it  bestowed  on 
Alexander  I.    The  Czar  until  his  death  was  the 


of  Nicholas  I.  was  one  of  ruthless  repression 
and  intellectual  gloom;  Nicholas  was  an  autocrat 
whose  will  was  law  and  whose  instruments  were 
the  army  and  the  police.  Abroad  Russia's  posi- 
tion was  of  the  highesL  until  the  very  close  of 
the  reign.  War  with  Persia  (1826-8)  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  part  of  Armenia-  War  with 
Turkey  (1827-9)  brought  about  the  acquisition 
of  another  portion  of  Armenia,  and  established 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  the  autonomy  of 
the  Danubian  principalities.  The  national  con- 
sciousness was  stirred  by  the  revolution  of  the 
Poles  in  1830,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Russia. 
The  insurrection  was  suppressed  with  great  se- 
verity and  Poland  was  incorporated  with  Russia. 
(Sec  Poland.)  In  1833  Nicholas  1.  came  10 
the  aid  of  the  Sultan  against  Mehemet  AH  and 
in  1848-9  the  Russian  armies  aided  the  Austrian 
forces  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
In  1853  Nicholas,  assuming  the  role  of  protector 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  Turkey,  declared   - 
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through  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.v.).  At  home,  the 
fair  promise  with  which  his  reign  had  begun 
came  to  naught  and  the  desire  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  state,  stimulated  by  contact  with 
the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  remained 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  I.  without 
issue  it  became  known  that  his  brother  Con- 
stantine,  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession,  had 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  crown.  Nicholas, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  dead  monarch,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  crown  until  it  became  evident 
that  Constantine  was  determined  not  to  succeed. 
The  uticertain  condition  of  affairs  was  seized 
upon  by  a  large  number  of  officers  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rising  in  arms  with  the  purpose  of 
liberalizing  the  state  system.  This  revolution 
of  the  Decembrists,  as  the  rebels  were  known, 
waa  repressed  with  energy  by  the  new  monarch, 
Hiany  of  the  leaders  were  executed  and  large 
Kumberi  exiled  to  Siberia.    Internally  the  reign 


Asia  during  the    lut    fifty    yttn. 

war  against  the  Sultan,  who  was  joined  by  Enj 
land  and  France,  alarmed  at  the  growing  inflv 
ence  of  the  Russian  monarch.  The  Crimean! 
war  (q.v.)  which  followed  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian ascendency  in  Europe.  Internally  financial 
disorder  and  industrial  depression  did  much  to 
discredit  the  absolutist  system  under  which  the 
country  had  been  ground  down  for  30  years. 
The  demand  for  thorough  reform  became  gen- 
eral and  received  answer  early  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  11.  (1855-81),  who  succeeded  hii 
father  in  the  midst  of  the  Crimean  war.  The 
series  of  reforms  began  with  a  reduction  in  taxa- 
tion and  the  size  of  the  standing  army,  the  build- 
ing of  railways  was  begun,  the  censorship  was 
relaxed  and  an  influential  press  created ;  meas- 
ures for  the  spread  of  emieation  were  taken. 
On  ig  Feb.  1861  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
was  decreed  after  three  years  of  prelimmary  it»- 
vestigation.  About  23,000,000  serfs  thus  ob- 
tained their  freedom  and  with  the  aid  of  g 
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Naturally  the  act  of  emancipation  was  not  un-  being  joined  by  ■  second  army  which  on  9  Jan- 
accompanied  by  disorder  and  dissatisfaction  coo-  1878  captured  the  Turkish  forces  at  Shipka  Pas^ 
sequent  on  the  sudden  change  from  servitude  to  made  an  end  of  Turkish  resistance  at  Philifrpo- 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  polis,  xy  January,  occupied  Adrianoi^e,  and  ad* 
the  peasants  and  in  a  number  of  ways  the  re-  vanced  on  Constantinople.  On  3  March  Turkey 
suits  were  not  so  beneficent  as  had  been  ex-  concluded  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano,  tnr  which 
pected;  yet  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  was  a  Russia  acquired  a  part  of  Armenia  with  Arda- 
great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the  han,  Batum,  and  Kars.  The  independence  of 
Russian  people.  It  was  followed  by  judicial  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  was  recog- 
reforms  comprising  the  establishment  of  jury  nized  by  the  Porte,  and  an  autonomous  Bulga- 
courts  and  by  the  institution  of  district  and  rian  state,  extending  to  the  yEgean  Sea,  erected. 
provincial  assemblies  which  were  intended  to  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  were 
prepare  the  way  (or  a  national  parliament  on  radically  modified,  however,  at  the  Congress  of 
which  all  hopes  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Berlin  (q.v.)  in  the  same  year. 
state  were  based.  In  1863  the  Poles  rose  in  Alexander  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
insurrection  and  thouyh  the  uprising  assumed  ander  III,  (1881-94),  whose  reign  marked  a 
no  very  formidable  proportions,  the  strength  of  sharp  reaction  from  the  liberal  ideals  of  his 
Russia  was  tried  in  its  suppression.  Like  the  father.  TTie  Czar  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
uprising  of  1831  (he  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  reactionaries  Ignatieff,  Pobiedonostseff,  and  Kat- 
was  foltewed  by  a  great  awnkentng  of  the  Rns-  toff,  tfc*  ieadwot  the  QM  Bwsmmi  party-  The 
sian  national  consciousness,  which  took  the  form  Nihilists  were  persecuted  relentlessly  and  their 
of  a  demand  for  the  development  of  Russia  not  rjcpeated  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  only 
on  western  lines  but  in  accordance  with  its  own  confirmed  the  monarch  in  his  repressive  course, 
ethnic  genius.  This  outburst  of  patriotism  The  universities  were  placed  under  strict  super- 
threw  the  reform  movement  in  the  bach^n'Ound  vision  and  the  policy  of  crushing  out  all  na- 
and  the  problems  of  emancipation  failed  to  re-  tionalities  within  the'  empire. but  the  Russian 
ceive.  sufficient  attention  from  the  bureaucracy  and  all  religions  but  the-  Orthodox  was  ruth- 
wlth  consequent  dissatisfaction  among  consid-  Icssly  carried  out.  The  censorship  was  re-estab- 
erable  classes  of  the  population.  The  Nihilists  lished'in  all  its  severity.  Withm  two  or  three 
(<l.v.)  began  to  agitate  ideals  of  radical  indi-  years  after  the  accessiOi' of  Alexander  III.  fer- 
vidnalism  and  tha  reorganization  of  the  state,  rorism  hwi  been  well  suppressed,  but  the  siib- 
and  when  the  ^vernment  sought  te  repress  their  sequent  development  of  a  revohrtionary  ISbor 
activity  a  faction  among  them  resorted  lo  ter-  movement  took  place  in  spite  of  the  a<ftiviiy  of 
rorism  to  bring  abour  constitutional  reforms.  In  the  police.  Utvler  Nicholas  IL  (1894—)  the 
i8?8  began  a  series  of  personal  assaults  on  high  policy  of  reacrion  was,  continued  though  in  a 
officials  of  state  which  led  to  correspondingly  somewhat  modified  form.  The  new  ruler  was 
severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  still  under  the  influence  of  Pobiedonostseff,  head 
Military  rule  bscame  general  In  the  empire  and  of  the  Holy  Synod,. and  other  advocates  of  re- 
the  secret  police  tiunled  down  the  leaders  of  pression  against  whose- ascendency  his  naturally 
the  Nihilists  who  were  punished  with  death  or  enlightened  impulses  could  but  rarely  assert 
exile.  Yet  Alexander  II.,  under  the  guidance  thrnisefves.  We  may  find  the  Czsr's  initiative 
of  Loris-Melekoff  (q.v.),  was  planning  to  meet  in  the  rescript  of  189S  issued  to' the  nation?  of 
the  demands  of  the  Liberals  by  suntrnoning  a  the  world  and  eallingon  them  to  take  steps 
national  assembly,  when  h«  tell  a  vjctim  to  the.  leading  toward  disarmament  and  the  establish- 
anger  of  the  Nmilisls,  13  March  1881.  The  ment  of  permanent  internationat  peace.  This 
proRress  of  the  Russian  arms,  during  the  reign  was  followed  by  The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
o£  Alexander  II.  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ^e  erection  of  an  international  court  of 
The  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  was  completed  in  arbilration  at  the  Dutch  capital.  The  policy  of 
1864,  and  central  Asia  came  trader  the  Russian  Russification  begun  under  Alexander  III.  wa? 
a«tharky  <Ta.shkent,  1867;  Samarkand,  1S68;  steadfastly  pursued  under  his  successor,  th« 
IChiva,  i8?3;  Khokand,  1876).  By  the  treaty  chief  field  of  activity  being  the  Baltic  province, 
of  Aigun  ( 1858)  China  ceded  to  Russia  the  ter-  Poland,  and  more  prominently  Finland  (o.v.) 
rilory  of  ilie  Amur.  In  Europe  the  Czar,  for  In  close  connection  with  this  policy  stand  the 
services  rendered  Germany  in  1870-1,  succeeded  laws  of  exception  against  the  Jews  who,  begin- 
in  obtaining  in  return,  the  abolition  of  those  pro-  ning  with'  i88r,  have  tieen  subjected  to  almost 
■visions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  C1856)  which  unremitting  persecution.  When  Finland  passed 
restricted  the  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  to  Russia  in  1809  Alexander  I.  had  guaranteed 
Revolts  in  Herzegovina  and  Bulgaria  in  1875-6  -the  preservation  of  its  autonomy  and  its  lan- 
led  the  Panslavists  in  Russia  to  demand  inter-  guage  and  religion.  But,  though  this  guarantee 
vention  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  population  of  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  it  did  not 
the  Balkans  oppressed  by  the  Turkish  power,  prevent  the  Russian  government  from  beginning 
In  1S77  Russia  declared  war  aRainst  Turkey  and  a  determined  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
B  simultaneous  attack  was  begun  on  the  Turkish  try.  The  process  reached  its  height  in  igoa 
power  in  Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  On  27  June  when  tlie  authority  of  the  Finnish  Senate  was 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  and  on  13  July  rendered  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  the 
Gen.  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkans  and  advanced  duchy  appointed  by  the  Czar,  who  at  the  same 
to  within  two  days'  march  of  Adrianople.  The  time  was  given  control  over  the  entire  adminis- 
Russian  fortunes  then  suffered  a  reverse.  Osman  tration.  Russian  was  made  the  official  language 
■  Pa.sha  (q.v.)  held  out  in  Pievna  for  20  weeks  and  the  destruction  of  the  Finnish  tongue  was 
against  repeated  assaults  until  all  hopes  of  sue-  sought  by  the  suppression  of  newspapers  and 
cessful  resistance  were  gone    (10  Dec.   1877).  periodicals  on  supposedly  political  grounds.    All 
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tttftnMT  at  renstann  oa  Ac  part  of  &e  Finni  Plehva,  wh»  sncaeeded  Sipiasin,  was  blown  19 
have  been  starnly  tepreeaed  by  Govemor  Bob-  bf  a.  djmatniM  bomb  ia  the  streets  of  Saint 
rikov,  and  it  is  only  a  ^ustion  of  ttme  when  Fcterabarg.  Numeroat  other  attempts  on  th* 
Finland  shall  have  lost  her  liberties  aa  Poland  lives  of  the  government  officials  took  place 
has  lost  bers.  Milder  methods  of  a  similar  within  the  Ian  twelve  montha.  Disturbancei 
ttBture  have  been  [»ureued  m  the  Baltic  provinces  en  tnaase  occur  every  day  and  to  this  are-  now 
where  Russian  has  been  made  the  ianguage  of  being  added  the  riots  of  the  reservists  who  are 
die  courts,  the  schools,  and  the  universities,  and  called  to  the  array  and  who  do  not  relisfa  the 
even  the  ancient  names  of  well  known  cities  prospect  of  being  made  food  for  powder.  The 
have  been  changed  from  German  into  Russian,  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  necessitated 
In  18S3  came  &e  May  laws,  brought  forward  by  the  war  compels  the.  government  to  resort 
by  IgnatiefF,  imposing  numerous  restrictions  on  to  measures  for  increasing  the  revenue,  which 
the  Jews  in  respect  to  rights  of  residence  and  are  not  only  burdemome  u^n  the  impoverbhed 
occupation,  admission  to  educational  institutions,  and  almost  starved  population,  but  are  enforced 
and  eligibility  to  public  office.  Most  oppressive  in  the  way  which  is  repulsive,  even  to  the 
of  these  provisions  is  the  one  forbidding  them  materially  better  classes.  The  commercial  de- 
residence  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  and  prcssion,  the  unrest  of  the  population,  evident 
concentrating  them  within  the  Pate  of  Settlement  unpopularity  of  the  war  witb  Japan —  no  doubt 
(15  provinces)  in  the  western  provinces,  where,  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  from  a  dif- 
crowded  together  in  the  towns,  the  great  mass  ferent  class  of  a  successor  to  von  Plehve. 
of  them  has  sunk  to  an  abject  economic  con-  The  new  minister  of  the  interior,  Prince 
dition.  The  spirit  of  anti-Semitism  has  grown  Sviatopolk  Miraki,  is  a  man  of  liberal  mind, 
amODK  the  Russian  population  owing  to  con-  kind  hearted,  of  the  highest  himor  and  a  scholar. 
ceived  objectionable  trajts  of  Russian  Hebrews,  After  his  appointment,  all  of  a  sudden,  die 
hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  press  obtained  fairer  treatment,  political  exiles 
agitation  of  anti-Semitic  journalists  and  the  have  been  returned,  and  the  arbitrary  dealing 
deliberate  policy  of  the  government  must  be  with  political  suspects  discontinued.  The  arti- 
ascribed  such  popular  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  as  cles  on  the  bumir^  questions  of  the  day,  which 
occurred  in  May  1903  at  KishenefT,  when  more  now  appear  even  in  senu-official  papers  like 
than  so  Jews  and  a  number  of  Christians  lost  <Novoe  Vremia,*  are  of  such  character  that, 
their  lives.  under   the    regime   of   von    Plehve,   the    writer 

The  appointment  of  men  like  Bobrikov  as  would  have  been  furnished  with  a  free  ticket 
govemor  of  Finland  and  Sipiagin  as  minister  to  the  remotest  and  most  desolate  part  of  Siberia 
of  the  interior  had  shown  clearly  that  the  gov-  and  the  paper  suppressed.  More  than  thiii 
ernment  intended  to  pursue  the  old  polky  of  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirshi-  has  arranged  a  meet- 
repression  of  liberal  movement,  and  the  revolu-  ing  at  Saint  Petersburg  of  the  presidents  of 
tionary  party  again  resorted  to  their  former  the  Zemstvos  of  ail  provinces  for  the  discussion 
and  favored  means  of  retaliating  the  despotic  of  different  subjects  with  the  ultimate  purpose 
measures  of  the  government  Within  the  short  in  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  awfnl 
space  of  two  years  quite  a  number  of  political  stale  of  thmgs  in  Russia.  All  the  presidenta 
murders  have  been  perpetrated.  Minister  of  presented  their  views  in  a  memorial  which  is 
Public  Instruction  Bogolepoff  was  killed  by  a  submitted  to  the  Czar.  The  main  demands  of 
student  Karpovitch,  soon  after  Minister  of  the  Zemstvos  are:  freedom  of  the  press,  speech 
thelnterior  Sipiagin  was  killed  also  by  a  student,  and  conscience;  equality  of  every  subject  before 
Stepan  Balmashev.  The  revolutioirary  propa-  the  law  and  discontinuance  of  the  arbitrary 
ganda  spread  like  fire  throughout  Russia  and  actions  of  the  officials  by  making  them  respon- 
resulted  in  continuous  strikes,  riots  and  upris-  sible  for  their  actions  before  the  people.  This 
ings  of  peasants.  In  the  provinces  of  Poltava,  meeting  of  the  representatives  is  a  thing  un- 
Kieff  and  Charkov  peasants  rose  up  against  the  precedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian  his- 
landed  proprietors,  burned  their  estates  atid  tory.  It  -.emilids  somewhat  of  the  calling  of 
accompanied  these  acts  by  robbery  and  via-  the  notables  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
fence.  Troops  were  sent  against  them  and  these  XVI.  Should  the  Czar  refuse  to  grant  the 
insurrections  were  suppressed  with  ruthlessness  reforms  asked  by  the  Zemstvos  —  the  course 
and  cruelty,  reminding  of  the  Dragonades  under  adopted  by  Louis  XVI. —  something  startling 
Louis  XIV.,  whole  villages  having  been  given  will  take  place  in  Russia.  It  is  rumored  that 
to  the  rapacity  of  soldiers.  Finally  the  peasants  Sviatopolk  Mirski  declared  he  would  resign 
were  flogged  into  submission.  In  Zlatoust,  Ufa  should  the  request  of  the  Zemstvos  be  ipiored, 
province,    on   the   Ural    Mountains,   the    strikes  The  foreign  policy  of  Russia  since  iSi  has 

assumed  such  proportions  that  the  troops  sent  been  of  prime  importance  in  the  field  of  Euro- 
there  had  to  kill  and  wound  about  500  workmen,  pean  and  Asiatic  politics.  Alexander  III.  was 
The  cruelty  in  suppressing  the  strike  cost  the  a  lover  of  peace  and  during  his  lifetime  he  re- 
governor  of  the  Ufa  province,  Bogdanovitch,  mained  a  power  for  peace  on  the  continent.  Af- 
his  life,  he  having  been  murdered  by  the  revo-  fairs  in  Bulgaria  where  the  Russian  schemes 
Inlibnists  in  the  public  square  of  Ufa.  In  the  were  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
beginning  of  igat  the  oppressive  policy  of  Germany,  threatened  war  for  some  time  after 
General  Bobrikov  in  Finland  reached  the  point  1885,  but  led  to  no  hostilities.  The  formation  of 
when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  he  was  the  Triple  Alliance  was  followed  by  a  rapproche- 
shot  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  Finnish  ment  between  Russia  and  France  which  began 
Senate  by  the  son  of  a  general  in  the  Russian  to  take  on  a  more  formal  aspect  after  1891  and 
army  and  a  Finnish  Senator,  Schaumann,  who,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alli- 
immediately  after  the  deed,  committed  suicide,  ance.  In  Asia,  however,  Russia's  policy  has 
Only  two  BMintha  passed  after  the  assassination  been  one  of  constant  aggression.  Its  hold  on 
of  Bofcriknv,  when  Ministor  of  the  Interbr  von   Turkestan  had  been  firmly  fixed  by  1881  and 
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this  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  in  1S84  ot  enormoua  figure  of  half  a  million,  tbe  lossct  in 
Uerv,  which  brought  the  Russian  power  in  killed  and  wounded  were  counted  to  be  over 
dose  touch  with  the  sphere  of  English  influence  loo^ooo  men.  The  Russian  government  did  not 
in  Afghanistan.  In  Persia,  too,  the  Russian  in-  admit  any  other  end  of  this  war  except  com- 
fluence  has  been  exerted  toward  gaining  an  out-  plete  victory  for  Russia,  but  the  Japanese 
let  on  the  Asiatic  waters.  Conquest  was  con-  proved  themselves  superior  to  the  Russians  in 
solidated  by  the  building  of  railways  of  which  every  respect  and,  after  decisively  winning  every 
the  greatest  is  the  Siberian  railway  planned  to  important  battle,  concluded  peace  5  Sept.  1905. 
connect  Saint  Petersburg  with  the  Pacific.  The  See  Manchuria;  Poktsmouth,  Treaty  or. 
appearance  of  Japan  as  a  factor  in  Asiatic  af-  Meanwhile,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  stat« 
fairs  after  her  victory  over  China  in  1894-5  of  political  ferment  and  almost  anarchic  dis- 
aroused  Russia  to  renewed  efForts  in  the  Far  turbance.  Strikes,  mutinies,  a.ssas  si  nations, 
East.  Through  the  intervention  of  Russia  and  mass  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  petitions 
Germany,  Japan  was  deprived  of  its  conquests  asking  for  representative  government,  iibertj 
in  Manchuria,  and  in  1898  Russia  by  a  lease  of  assembly,  speech,  and  person,  caused  cease- 
from  China  secured  possession  for  26  years  of  less  agitation  throughout  the  empire.  The  bu- 
liie  harbors  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  reaucracy  continued  its  policy  of  ruthless  repres- 
in  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  the  very  territory  sion,  imprisonment  and  exile,  and  man-  peace- 
of  which  Japan  had  been  forced  to  surrender  able  demonstrations  were  turned  into  scenes  o( 
possession.  Port  Arthur  was  very  strongly  massacre,  notably  that  in  Saint  Petersburg  ot 
fortified  and  the  new  port  of  Dalny  built  to  18  Jan.  1905,  headed  by  Father  Gapon  (later, 
take  the  place  of  Vladivostok  as  Russia's  great  privately  hanged  for  treachery,  by  his  own 
ports  on  the  Eastern  seas,  the  last  being  ice  P^rty).  In  the  provinces,  at  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
bound  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  Riga.  Odessa,  Reval,  Lodz,  Radom,  and  Kovncn 
The  construction  of  the  Manch'.;rian  railway  disturbances  broke  out,  the  educated  and  pro- 
connecting  the  newly  acquired  possessions  with  lessional  classes  joining  with  the  industrial  and 
the  main  line  of  the  Siberian  railway  was  begun,  agricultural  masses  in  the  demand  for  represen- 
During  the  Boxer  uprisin),  of  1900  the  Chinese  tative  government.  In  the  Caucasus  a  state  of 
attacked  the  Russian  town  of  Blagovyescbensk  civil  war  existed  between  Armenians  and  Tar- 
on  the  Amur  River,  in  retaliation  for  which  a  Wrs.  In  tmland  the  diet  refused  to  recognise 
Russian  force  invaded  Manchuria,  which,  after  the  imperial  decrees  and  the  governor-general 
sharp  lighting,  was  overrun  and  occupied.  By  a  Bobnkoff  and  the  procurator-general  Johnsson, 
convention  between  Russia  and  China  signed  ^"'  assassinated.  On  17  Feb.  1905,  at  Mos- 
in  April  1902,  the  former  agreed  to  retire  from  =°"'  "f  governor-general.  Grand  Duke  Serge, 
Manchuria  within  18  months.  The  sincerity  of  "nt^'j  of  the  Czar,  was  killed  by  an  anarchist's 
the  Russian  intentions,  however,  was  open  to  ??'"''■  ^  manifesto  issued  by  the  Czar  on  J 
doubt ;  the  time  was  employed  by  them  in  in-  "*"="  ^K"'"  'gnored  the  popular  demand  for  a 
creasing  tlieir  forces  in  the  country  and  ■^a"onal  Assembly,  and  a  general  strike  of 
strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Port  Arthur  workmen  was  ordered  throughout  the  country, 
and  Dalny,  and  when  the  time  for  the  evacua-  whereupon  a  rescript  promising  a  Legislative 
tion  of  the  country  had  arrived  plausible  reasons  Assembly  was  published  the  same  day.  At 
were  brought  forward  for  a  continued  occupa-  ^.aster  the  Czar  conferred  religious  freedom  on 
tion.  At  the  same  time  Russia  evinced  a  dis-  °l"i^'^'°°°.l"^i,^"'  'Jlr^"^  ^n'M'^*,"^"^ 
position  to  restrict  the  commercial  rights  of  ^?"H/'f '^„'^'*^  the  orthodox,  to  Old  Bel.ey- 
fcreign  nations  in  Manchuria,-  This  aroused  M'-Jtr-^V ?"■"*' 'f'  ^"'^'^T^  ?"'''""^''  ^"^ 
the  jealousy  of  Japan,  which  deemed  its  para-  ""Il^l'Ti^w^u  \^^  *"'*  M^'  «>"8ressea 
mnimr  inf^rrcK  in  Knrpa  thi-^ati—prt  !,>,  Ri>s  representing  the  zemstvos  or  elective  provincial 
I^'  tJIl  LI  Mimf  Mi»l.-!^r  wfr;  assemblies,  and  the  municipalities,  had  assem- 
ThV^^^^^rvt  ?.,:„?  r-,  ."  ■  ^'ed  «  Uosco^.  and  prepared  a  draft  constitu- 
K™?  n?^£r,r.h'X  U  h^»,*  ■  rn  (  '^"  f"^  presentation  io  Se  Czar,  urging  upon 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  were  begun  in  the  fall  of  him  the  imminence  of  a  revolution  and  the  de- 
1903  and  were  prolonged  by  repeated  delays  sirability  that  the  promise  of  a  constitutiM 
on  the  part  of  Russia  t>il  the  beginning  of  Feb-  s^q^jj  [^  ^^  ^^^^  fulfilled.  On  19  Aug  the 
niaiy  1904.  when  ,t  became  apparent  that  war  Czar  issued  S  manifesto  crea^g  an  elect  ve 
was  inevitable  and. that  the  PU^Pose  of  Russia  ^jate  council  (Gosoudarstvennaya  Duma),  and 
was  probably  to  ^in  time  for  strengthening  its  regulations  for  elections  to  the  Duma  were  sub- 
TOsition  in  Manchuria..  In  the  first  days  of  n,it,e(]_  On  25  Sept.  a  Zemstvo  Congress  was 
February  Japan  severed  diplomatic  relations  again  held  at  Moscow,  which  crit^ized  the 
with  Russia  and  hostilities  were  begun  on  the  ifational  Duma  to  be  convoked  according  to  the 
night  of  7-8  February.  During  the  18  months  |aw  of  19  Aug.  as  not  national  representation 
of  war  with  Russia,  the  Japanese  showed  them-  i„  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  and  declared 
selves  to  be  the  superior  of  the  two.  both  on  that  representation  should  be  on  a  national  and 
land  and  sea— on  land  defeating  the  Russians  not  a  class  basis,  the  election  of  the  representa- 
and  compelhng  them  to  retreat  as  far  north  as  tives  Leing  by  universal  and  direct  suffrage.  In 
Tie-Ling.  and  on  sea  by  practically  destroying  October,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Eastern  passive  revolt ;  an  organized  strike  on  railways, 
waters.  The  only  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants,  and  other  large 
Russian  forces  worth  mentioning  was  the  de-  ;.-  lustries,  to  enforce  purely  political  demands, 
fense  of  Port  Arthur,  where  the  gallant  General  compelled  the  government  to  accede  to  the  de- 
Stoessel  Cq.y.)  woo  nndymg  fame.  The  losses  sired  reforms.  On  30  Oct.  the  Czar  signed  a 
in  men  during  these  18  months  on  both  sides  constitution  and  appointed  Count  Witte  as 
were  enormous,  m  the  battle  of  Liaoung  alone  Prime  Minister  of  a  responsible  ministry, 
where  the  number  of  combatants  reached  the  The  law  as  promulgated  grants  the  poptila- 
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tion  the  finn  foundations  of  civic  liberty,  based 
on  the  principles  of  inviolability  of  the  person, 
and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  assembly 
and  association,  and  established  as  an  immutable 
rule,  that  no  law  shall  come  into  effect  without 
the  approval  of  the  Duma,  and  that  to  the 
elected  of  the  people  shall  be  guaranteed  the 
possibility  of  a  real  participation  in  the  control 
of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  such  authorities  as 
are  appointed  by  the  Czar.  Provision  is  also 
made  that  the  members  of  (he  Duma  represent- 
ing the  governments  or  provinces  and  the  great- 
est cities  (Saint  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  z6 
Others),  shall  hold  office  for  five  years,  unless 
the  Duma  is  dissolved  by  the  Czar.  The  Duma 
may  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  annu- 
ally, and  conduct  its  proceedings  in  general  ses- 
sion and  in  sections.  Ministers  and  chiefs  of 
Departments  cannot  become  members,  but  may 
attend  the  sessions.  Members  receive  lo  rou- 
bles per  day  and  traveling  expenses.  The  elec- 
tion of  deputies  was  Indirect,  and  made  by 
electoral  bodies  of  the  chief  towns  of  govern- 
ments or  provinces  and  of  the  greatest  cities, 
composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  or 
town  elective  assemblies. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  was  reorganized 
and  changes  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Duma  under  a  manifesto  and  ukases  published 
6  March  1906.  The  Council  of  the  Empire  as 
row  established,  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
elected  members  and  members  nominated  by 
the  Czar,  and  is  convoked  and  prorogued  annu- 
ally by  Imperial  ukase.  The  Council  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative 
powers,  and  the  same  right  of  initiative  in  legis- 
lation and  of  rddressing  questions  \o  Ministers, 
Every  measure  before  being  submitted  for  the 
Imperial  sanction  must  be  passed  by  both  the 
Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  all 
such  as  are  rejected  by  one  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive institutions  will  not  be  laid  before  the 
Ciar.  Both  the  Duma  and  the  Council  have  the 
right  to  annul  the  election  of  any  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  elective  members  of  the  Council 
will  be  eligible  for  nine  years,  a  third  of  the 
number  being  elected  every  three  years.  Each 
Assembly  of  the  Zemstvo  of  each  government 
or  province  will  elect  one  member.  Six  mem- 
bers will  be  returned  by  the  Synod  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  six  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Universities,  13 
by  the  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  j8  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nobility,  and  6  by  the  representatives  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  assembled  in  Congress 
at  Warsaw.  In  the  provinces  of  European  Rus- 
sia which  have  no  Zemstvo,  a  Congress  of  the 
representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors  assem- 
ble in  the  chief  towns  of  their  province  lo  elect 
one  member  for  each  province  to  the  Council 
of  the  Empire. 

AH  members  of  the  Council  must  have  at- 
tained their  fortieth  year  and  possess  an  acade- 
mical degree.  The  President  and  Vice-presi- 
dent are  appointed  by  the  Czar.  The  elective 
members  of  the  Council  receive  an  honorarium 
of  25  roubles  ($12.50)  a  day  during  the  sessions. 
The  sittings  of  both  the  Diima  and  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  are  public.  The  closure  of  a  de- 
bate may  be  voted  by  a  simple  majority. 
Neither  the  Council  of  the  Empire  nor  the 
Duma  is  empowered  to  receive   deputations  or 


petitions.  Ministers  are  eligible  for  the  Duma, 
and.  in  the  capacity  of  elected  members,  are 
qualified  to  vote. 

Laws  voted  by  the  two  Houses  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  Imperial  sanction  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  institutions  have  the  privilege  of 
personal  immunity  during  the  session.  Tljey 
are  only  Kabic  to  arrest  with  the  permission  of 
the  Duma  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  ac- 
cording 10  circumstances,  except  in  cases  of 
flagrant  offenses  or  offenses  committed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties.  The  ukases  further 
provide  that  bills  rejected  by  one  (if  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  cannot  be  brought  forward  again 
without  the  Imperial  consent. 

Zemstvo  representatives,  however,  refused 
to  support  the  Witte  cabinet,  and  their  cction 
was  endorsed  by  a  Zemstvo  congress  assembled 
at  Moscow.  The  Czar  appointed  Prince  Gor- 
emykin  to  succeed  Count  Witte  and  the  Rus- 
sian Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Czar,  10 
May  IQ06,  with  gorgeous  ceremony.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  great  distrust,  which 
also  characterized  subsequent  parliamentarj' 
proceedings,  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Court 
and  bureaucratic  party  to  all  reform  measures 
being  confronted  by  the  persistent  tenacity  of 
the  national  partv.  While  universal  suffrage 
was  conceded,  the  Duma's  solution  of  the 
agrarian  problem  was  refused,  and  only  a  par- 
tial amnesty  of  political  offenses  granted,  The 
policy  of  repression  continued  and  the  bureau- 
cracy was  openly  charged  with  organizing  and 
arming  the  baser  elements  of  the  nation,  to  in- 
cite them  against  the  progressive  elements  of 
society,  against  intelligence,  against  students. 
workmen,  and"  Jews.  Instigated  for  reactionary 
purposes,  it  was  alleged,  pogroms  or  riots  in 
which  anti-Jewish  outrages  of  the  most  horrible 
character  were  the  chief  features,  were  allowed 
to  go  unchecked  by  the  authorities.  The  records 
of  the  massacres  at  Warsaw  Odessa,  Kazan, 
Rostoff,  Kherson.  Kishineff,  Kieff,  Tiflis,  Se- 
vastopol excited  universal  reprobation,  while 
the  Bialystok  massacre  in  June  1906  evoked  a 
condemnatory  message  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

On  22  July  190(5  the  Ciar  dissolved  the 
Duma,  placed  Saint  Petersburg  under  martial 
law,  and  appointed  Peter  Stolypin  to  succeed 
Goremykin  as  Premier.  The  Duma  members, 
meeting  at  Viborg.  Finland,  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  Russian  people  urging  them  to  refuse  to 
pay  taxes,  or  send  conscripts  to  the  anny  until 
the  rower  of  Parliament  be  restored.  Mutinies 
of  the  Cronstadt  and  Sveaborg  (Finland)  gar- 
risons were  quickly  suppressed  and  the  general 
strike  of  the  Workmen's  Councils,  declared  on 
3  August,  was  called  off  on  the  7th  owing  to 
non-support. 
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Russia  Leather-    See  Leathee. 

.      See 

Russian  Baptists.     See  Stitndists. 

Eiuaaiaa  Church.    See  Oeek  CutntCH. 

Rassian  Literature.  In  the  compilation  of 
works  on  the  subject  of  Russian  literature  it 
has  been  usual  to  adopt  the  division  of  the  same 
into  different  periods  and  to  go  back  to  early 
Russian  history  in  search  of  monuments  that 
may  be  used  in  supporting  the  opinion  that 
Russian  literature  had  its  beginning  in  ii'ansla- 
t'ons  of  certain  Byiantme  church  works  into 
old  Slavonic,  which  was  the  exclusive  church 
language.  The  heroic  traditions,  such  as  'The 
Word  of  Igor's  Band>  or  'The  Don  River 
Slaughter'  or  the  eloquent  'Letter  of  Vassian 
to  loann  III,.'  are  cited  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tions that  these  productions  mark  the  origin  of 
Russian  literature.  That  such  historital  docu- 
ments, folk  lore  and  scholastic  eloquence  have  no 
more  relation  to  ours  than  the  monuments  of 
antediluvian  literature,  had  such  been  discov- 
ered, have  to  the  Sanskrit,  Greek  or  Latin  litera- 
tures, is  too  obvious  to  need  a  proof.  Russian 
literature  undoubtedly  commenced  in  1739  when 
Lonionosov,  who  earned  the  nickname  of  "father 


Saint  Petersbi 

Polilic-i  and  7/iiJory.— Bernhardi,  'CJes- 
chichte  Russlands  und  der  europaKchen  Politik 
un  den  Jahrrn  1814-31'  f  Leipzig,  186S-78) : 
Eriickncr,  'Go=Hiichte  Rii'slan^'s  bis  711m 
Ende  des  iSten  Jahrhunderts'  (1896);  Clarke, 
'Russia's  Sea  Power.  Past  and  Present' 
(1898) ;    Colquhoun,    'Russia    Against    India' 


lure  of  Khotin.'  Tlierefore  it  would  be  a 
thankless  task  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
Russian  literature  to  attempt  to  find  anything 
approaching  the  definition  of  the  word  literature 
in  all  the  docjjmcnts  which  we  possess  from 
the  so-called  Byzantine  Greek  period  down  to 
the  end  of  the  period  of  Western  European 
in^uenca  (1113-169S).  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  such  as  the  Tartar  invasion,  which 
accually    destroyed    the    Russian    national    lifc^ 
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but  wtaais  te  deftpMic  fonit  ol  Eovcrnmtnt-  c«int-[r«n  iuHl«r  the  pen. of  «'ero«iwd 
vhkb  obtained  ih  Rtuaia  fropi  the  tit*e  of  ^e  ()b  not  -repttamt  auythiH  '  ' 
Tartar  doninatien  down  to  ottr  own  tioies.  ^«  wiia  ac^wtntea  wibh  uc  cbc)«iu|heuim>, 
and  the  influencs  «rf  tbc  orthodox  churoh  which,  correSponiled  with  Voltaire  and  even  invited 
as  a.  stqiponer  ol  the  demotw  goveranwnt,  wai  Diderot  to  St  Petersburg  yet  It  teenw  that 
dwkys  opposed  to  the  free  exress .  of  huniaft  she  >ct)uircd  but  a  supei&ial  idea  oi  the  teach- 
thonght.  It  is  »  notorions  fact  that  priMiiiB  ings  of  encyclopsKlisti,  for,  wh«n  Radistshev- 
was  introduced  in  BnSsia  about  loo  years  after  (i749-i8o3),  author  of  the  celebrated  'Voy^^s 
its  discovery.  The-  history  o(  the  Russian  oeo-'  from  St.  PeterBburg  to  Moscow,'  depicted  in  this 
sorehip  is  eac  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  book  the  texHble  state  of  serfs  under  the  tyranpy 
history  of  the  Russian  people,  and  the  assertion  of  their  .owneri  and  concluded  by  the  aluiost 
of  a  gifted  contemporaty  writer,  Mtnshikov,  identical  words  of  Robbie  Burns  that  'iiHin's 
that  we  hardtr  have  any  national  literature,  does  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
not  seem  to  be  paradtueical  in  the  least  to  the  mouri^'  she  declared  him  to  be  a  rebel  and 
persons  acquainted  with  the  Russian  censorship,  instigator  against  the  authorities  and  banished 
The  writers  iriio  speak  of  the  revital  of  liters-  him  to  Siberia.  And  to  this  Radialshev  the 
ture  in  the  sixtctnth  ctrutury  and  cite  as  an  Russian  literature  ewes  more  than  to  any  other 
example  the  corrcapoodcnce  between.  Ivan  the  writer,  oo  xocoont  of  his  having  been  the  first 
Terrible  and  Prince  Kurbski  hare  very  poor  to  give  the  t-eal  basis  to  the  philanthropic  teiid- 
conception  oi  the  word  litersture,  because  the  oicy  pervading  Russian  literature  through  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  insane  despot  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Later  on 
and  one  Of  his  subjects,  who  ran  away  from  Targenev,  Beliiwki,  Herzen,  and  Count  Tolstoi. 
his  insane  iuTj,  and  found  a  refi^  in  lithu'  continued  to  carry  high  the  banner'  of  Radist- 
ania,  should  no  more  be  oanstdercd  htcrary  docil-  shev.  We  should  not  -  pass  unnoticed  the  name 
ments  of  a  country  tiua  scribbles  of  a  cannibal  of  Jidcovski  (i?€3~i852),  who,  though  he  did 
king  invititw  his  victims  tn  get  cooked.  Even  not  leave  to  posterity  anything  original  worthy 
Kurbski  in  his  answers  to  the  Ciar  accuses  of  note,  was  one  of  th«>  b^t  transkMoia  cu 
the  latter  of  being  a  had  grammarian  and  fuUy  foreign  literature,  whose  poetieal  translations, 
devoid  of  knowledge  of  the  ptvBCi  use  of  words  thanks  to  -the  nchness  and  flexibility  of  the 
and  ex^essions.  No  doubt  Peter  the  Great  Russian  language,  are  wonderiully  close  to  the 
was  instrumental  in  advancing  ^e  progress  original  in  German,  French,  and  English,  both 
of  the  Russian  thoivght  and  his  r^gn.was  the  in  the  measure  and  correctness  of  the  translation, 
precursor  of  the  birth  of  Russian,  literature,  IJe  was  the, first  to  avoid  the  u^e  iij  writing 
but  the  names  of  early  workers  in  this  field  arf  of  stiff  and  afEected  Russian  words  and  expres- 
few  and  far  between  and,  with  the  exception  sions,  and  to  introduce  latiguage  which  is  freer 
of  Lomonosov  and  probably  Karanuin,  caimot  and  closer  to  the  coUoquuu  form.  In  Alexan- 
be  placed  among  the  writers  of  note.  Yet  we-  der  Pushkin  (1799-1837)  the  Russian  poetry 
are  accustomed  to  hear  among  the, names  of  had  first  true  representative  of  humtimtarian 
poets  of  this  epoch  that  of  Trediakovski  (1703^  principles;  he  was  the  first  Russian  poet  who 
68),  who  at  the  best  was  a  ppor  rhymester,  did  not  imitate  and  who  was  conspicuous  for 
whose  writings,  as  our  immortal  Belinski  said,  originality  of  liis  writings.  Of  his  ^ems  the 
remind  us  of  the  senseless  dream  talk  best  known  are:  'Ruslan  and  Ludmila,'  'The 
of  a  sick  man.  Even  what  to  a.  cer-  Eiisoner  of  Caucasus,'  'Bakhtchisarai  Foun- 
tain degree  was  considered  poetical  talent  uio,*  'Robber  Brothers,'  'Gypsies,'  'Poltava,* 
in  Derjavio  (1743-1816)  at  his  epoch,  now,  in  a  and  'Evgeni  Onegin'  ;  of  his  prose  writinn 
contemporary  writer,  we  would  call,  prose  and  'The  Arab  of  Peter  the  Great,'  'Captains 
a  lack  of  genius.  And  Derjavin  was  considered  Daughter,'  and  'Dubrovski'  are  the  most  pop- 
a  poet  of  hi^  attainments,  who  perfected  lyric  ular.  As  a  writer  of  epi^am  he  had  no  equal. 
poetry.  We  may  mention  the  names  of  other  Among  his  contemporaries  we  may  mention 
writern  of  this  epoch  such  as  Sumarokov  (1718-  Batiushkov,  Baratynski_,  Delvig,  and  eSpecfallV 
77)  who  imitated,  and  badly  at  that,  the  the-.  Koltzoff,  who  were  his  followers  in  the  field 
atrical  plays  of  Comeflle,  Racine,  and  Moliire;  of  poetry.  Koltzoff  (1808-42J)  is  best  known 
Fonvisin  (17+1-92),  who  is  considered  to  be  by  his  idylls  from  peasants'  life,  which  contain 
a  satirical  writer,  but  whose  satires  produce  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  faith  in  the  patieiit 
rather  the  feeling  of  pity  and  regret  than  laui^-  force  of  labor  that  one  wonders  that  such  idylls 
ter;  Kniajnin  (1742-91);  Kovikov  I'i744-i&i8),  could  have  been  written  during  the  worat  time 
all  of  these  are  not  above  mediocrity;  besides  of  serfdom.  Kryloft  {17(8-18*4)  is  famous  as 
Lomonosov  only  one  other  name  deserving  a  fable  writer,  and  Gribotedov  (1794-1839)1 
notice  is  that  of  Karam^in  (I7<56-18*)  who  in  whose  comedy-satire  *Grief'trbtn  Mind,'  written 
his 'History  of  Russia' gave  us  the  first  readable  in  verse,  and  giving  real  pictures  of  life  of 
and  connected  story  of  our  historical  past,  high  soeictj'  in  the  bemning  of  the  nineteenth 
Generally  speaking  Hie  Russian  literature  of  (he  century,  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
eighteenth  century  and  up  to  the  present  time  Russian  language  eirists.  I^rraontov  (1814-41) 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  imitative  one.  is  another  star  among  the  Russian  poets;  the 
There  is  marked  absence  of  originality,  though  best  of  his  poems  are  'Demon,'  'Mtzyri,'  <Ii- 
commendng  with  Pushkin  our  poetry  is  original.  mail-Bey' ;  he  itso  wrote  a  short  novelette, 
The  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Anna  laannovna,  'The  Hero  of  Onr  Own  Time,'  which  is  very 
Elizaveta  Petroyna,  and  Catherine  II,  are  noted  popular.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  In  the  history 
for  their  obsequious,  servile  style,  which  is  ex-  of  the  Russian  literature  that  hut  few  of  Its 
pUined  by  their  having  been  almost  wholly  most  talented  representatives  escaped  the  perse- 
dependent  Upon  the  bbmity  and  mercy  of  the  cution  of  the  government.  Many  of  them  had 
refgirtng  bead*.  GaiherJUe  II.  encouraged  liter-  to  pass  long  periods  In  prisoB  or  exile.  One  of 
atnre,  being  her«K  sMitewhat  of  a  Writer,  whose  the  most  tnaring  instances  of  such  persecution 
ptwtuctfena.  however,  beswnd  the  feet  thafthey  is  that  of  Polejaev  (lA^S-^),  who,  hxd  he  btro 
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•pared  io' tiMrature,  would  tiave  1>eenfllaced  %y  and   a   realutk   drama    'Sad   Fate,'    Sie  moct 

posterity  among:  our  greatest  poets.    The  whim  successful  drama  ever  produced  on  the  Ruisian 

of  Nicholas  I.  sent  die  unfottunate  man  to  a  stage.       Another     dramatist     and     playwright, 

regiment  in  the  Caucasus,  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  Ostrovski    (1833-S6),   presented  to   the  public 

for  a  trivial  offense,  if  it  can  be  called  an  offense,  the  unattractive  character  of  the  Russian  mer- 

of  writing    a    poem    'Sashka,'    which,   though  chant  in  all  its  nakedness.    The  best  known  of 

not  very  savory,   was  extremely  well  written,  his  pla^s  are 'The  Storm,' 'Poverty  is  no  Vice,' 

The  intercession  of  many  influential  people  did  and    historical    drama     'Vasilisa    Melentieva.* 

not  procure  his  return  from  the  exile  where.  The  name  of  Alexander  Herzen,  a  writer  who 

not  being  able  to  endure  the  rigor  of  the  military  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  Russia  for  the 

discipline,  he  died  of  consumpitoo.     The  reign  liberation  of  the  serfs,  is  now  given  an  honorable 

of  Nicholas  I.,  despotic  as  it  was,  can  boast  place  in  the  literature,  though  some  50  years  a«o, 

of    several     noted    writers    of    whom    Gogol  when  he  was  editor  of  'The  Bell,'  -a  Russian 

(1809-^   ii  the  most  remarkable.    His  prose-  paper  published  in  London,  a  letter  from  him, 

poem  'The  Dead  Souls'  gave  a  complete  picture  discovered  by  the  police,  was  sufficient  to  have  a 

of  the   officialdom,    of  tialts  and   manners   of  man  deported  to  SUxria.    The  most  beloved  poet 

persons   of   every   class    in    Russia   in   the   first  of  the  epoch  of  great  reforms,  whose  genuine 

quarter   of   last   century.     His   historic^   novel  poetry   rnscloses   sudi    profound   sympathy   and 

'Taras  Bulba'  is  the  most  successful  novel  ever  love   for  the  people,  was   Nekrassof   (1821-77). 

written   in   Russian;   his  comedy   'Revisor*    is  Other  poets  who  sang  the  sorrow  of  the  peasant 

considered  a  masterpiece  of  that  class  of  litera-  dass     were     Nikitin     (1824-^1),     Plestscheev 

tbre.     He  would  have  been  the  most  idolized  (i8as-93>.    Kurotehkin     (i83i-7S>.    the    latter, 

writer    in    Russia    had    he    not    published    his  however,  is  better  known  as  excellent  translator 

'Selections     from     the     Correspondence     with  of  the   songs  of   Biranger   from  the    French. 

Friends,'   which  at  once  destroyed  the  pedestal  The     Crimean    war,    exactly    like    the    Russo- 

upon  which  he  stood  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  all  Japanese  campaign,   revealed  a  great  mass   of 

intelligent  Russians;  the  only  good  effect  of  this  abuses  in  every  department  of  the  government, 

publication  was  that  it  produced  the  now  famous  and   produced   the  feeling  of  unstability  of  the 

letter   of   our   immortal    Belinski    (1811-4S)    to  whole    administrative    organism.      This    feeling 

Gogol.     After  iJicolai  Polevoy  (1791S-1846),  who  found  vent  in  the  peculiar  expository  literature 

was  a  pioneer  of  the  critical  literatBre  of  Rus-  which  Sprung  up  on  the  eve  of  great  reforms, 

sia,  Belinski  occupies  the  foremost  place  as  the  and  whfch  denounced  the  bribe-takers  and  gov- 

most  gifted,  fearless,  and  elegant  critic  Russia  etnment  thieves  in  prose  and  poems,  in  small 

ever  produced.    His  followers  in  this  branch  of  stories  and  in  l:^rge  novels.    The  most  talented 

literature     were     Dobroliubov     (1836-61)      and  among   such   waiters   was    undoubtedly   Michail 

Pisarev    (1841-68),   and   later   on   Michailovski,  E.   Saltykov    (i8a&-8g).     His   early   'Provincial 

all  of  whom  were  very  popular.    The  last  years  Sketches'  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 

of  reign  of  Nicholas   L  form  the  most  sombre  of   Russian   literary   men.     To   the   end   of   his 

period  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature.    The  days  Saltykov  continued  to  denounce  the  cor- 

oppression   of   the   censorship   was  distressing,  ruption  and  abuses  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy, 

and  though  Russian  literature  did  not  succumb,  which  did  not  fail  to  bring  down  on  him  the 

it  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.    And  prob-  wrath  of  the  govemraenL    His  'Well  Meaning 

aJ)ly   this    struggle    developed    quite    a   number  Discourses,'     'Messieurs    Golovlevs,'     'Pompa- 

of  talented  writers.     Foremost  among  them  are  daurs,   Male  and   Female,'   and   'Memoirs   ot  a 

Count,  Leo    Tolsloi,   Turgenev    (i8i8-S3),   and  Provincial   in   St,    Petersburg'    are  the   best  of 

Dostoevski  (1822-81).    Count  Tolstoi's  name  is  his   voluminous   works.     Around  Saltykov  we 

known  throughout  the  world  as  that  of  a  phi-  see  other  young  writers  of  the  same  tendencies, 

losopher,    philanthropist,    writer,   and   champion  such    as    Pomialovsky    (1835-63),    Reshetnikov 

of  freedom,  both  religious  and  political,  for  the  (1841-71),  whose  novel  'Podlipovtzy'  is  often 

Russian  people.     His  writings  are  very  nuracr-  quoted,  I-evitov   (1842-77).  and   inimitable  Gleb 

ous,  and   it.  is  hard  to  select  from   them  one  Uspensky  (1840  or  1843.  died  a  few  years  ago), 

in  which  his  genius  appears  at  its  best,     Of  his  Our  poets  of  the  second  part  of  the  nineteenth 

early  writings    'War  and    Peace,'    'Anna  Ka-  century .  were,  so   to   speak,  brought   up    upon 

renina,'-  and   those  of  recent  time   'Kreutiec's-  the  poefry  of  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  but  their 

Sonata,'   'The  Power  of  Darkness,'   and   'Res-  poetry  is  much  nearer  to  the  reality.     Ot  them 

urrection'  are  fair  exponents  of  his  genius,'  Of  deserving  note  are  Maikov  (1821-97),  Polonsky 

Turgener's  writings  the  best  are  'Memoirs  o£  {1S19-98),,    Shenshin    (pseud.    Fet)    (1820-92), 

a  Hunter,'   written  when  he  was  only  27  years  Tutchev   (1803-73),   May    (iS22'62)   and  Count 

of    age^     'Fathers    and    Sons,'     'Virgin    Soil.'  Alexis  Tolstoi,  the  latter  Lesidea  his  many  songs 

Dostoevski's   'Memoirs  from  the  Dead  House,'  and  poems,  wrote  a  remarkable  historical  novel, 

'Cj-irae  and  Punishment,'   'Idiot,'  and  'Humili-  'Prince      Serebriannyi,'  ■   and      three     trilogies, 

aied  and  Abused^  brqathe  with. a  profound  love  'EJeath   of    Ivan   the    Terrible,'     'Czar    Feodor 

for  all  the  oppressed,  despised,  and  humiliated..  loannovitch,'  and  'Czar  Boris,'     The  epoch  of 

Goncharov   (1812-91)    is   mainly  known  by   his  great    reforms    produced    the    division    of    our 

admirable   novel   'Oblomov,'   in  which  he  very  fiction  writers  into  two  classes:  conservative  and 

artistically   brought    together    all   the   repulsive  liberal.    To   the    former,    who,   disappointed    in 

traits  of  a  landowner,  brought  up  in  the  dempral-,  the  liberal  movement.ajid  its  leaders  and  influ- 

izing  atmosphePe  of  serfdom.  With  the  best  and  enccd   by    tbe    Polish    insurrection,   commenced 

most   attractive   sides   Of   a   real   Russian.     GriT-  a.  crusade  against  the  liberal  movement,  beloqg 

gorovitch    (iSaa-gp^    and  PisMm^kj   (ijiza-^),  Leakov.  .KlMishnikov„&Urkevit9cb,  and  Kreatov- 

botb"Of  whom  occupy,  honorable  fjace  in  the  lit-  ski,  who^.  writingsj  not-  even  always  talented, 

erature,  the  former  by  bis  'Anton  Goremyka,'  have  the  stamp   of  ba^ving  oome  out  from  a 

■nd^tbd  latter  by  li»  novel.  'ThtMsand  Sou)s'  detective  bureau,  because  th^.excited-4W'*:io'l 
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RUSSI AH  THISTLE -iOnjTOBRS    : 

h  treaxMi    uid  conOincd    libeli   even'  agamst  by  a  prickle;  and  usually  bright  Tfd  at  tnatarity. 

futota  occupying  high  official  pcuitions,  accua-  Its  small  flowers  are  single  in  the  axils,  and  an 

ng  them  of  beiag  aOiilitts  and  aaardiists.    To  succeeded  by  bard  little  fruits  surrounded-  by 

die  liberal  da^s  belong  Terpigorev   (1841-95).  broad,  five-parted  horizontal  wing  of  the  calyjf, 

Garahin    (1^5-^).  whose  untimely  death  de-  which     is    conspicuously    veined.    Like    many 

prived  Russian  litenttnre  of  one  of  the  most  desert  plants,  n  maturity,  and  in  the  dry  season, 

talented  wriWra.    Another  name  which  occupies  its  branches  contract  into  a  ball,  enclosing  iu 

an  honorary  place  in  Russian  literature  is  that  capsules  full  of  ripe  seeds,  and  it  becomes  a 

of  Nicolai  Tchernyfihevski  (iSaS-igoj),  who  is  «tumble-weed,*  blown  across  the  country  by  the 

best  known  by  his  novel  'What  is  to  be  Done,'  wind,  and  scattering  its  seeds,  to  take  root  in 

which  at  the  time  produced  quite  a  sensation  favorable  soils.    Careful  cultivation  is  the  best 

among  the  young  Russia,  being  a  sermon  of  „ay  to  exterminate  the  Russian  thistle. 
communisni,  thou^  it  did  not  disclose  anything 

new   to   the   readers   of  Eugene   Sue's  novels.  RuBs'niaks.     See  Ruthenians. 

containing  similar  Utopias.     He  wrote  a  good 

deal  on  politico-economical  questions,  but  these         R'"'t    peroxide    of    iron,    formed    by   the 

articles  lost  all  their  interest  and  grew  old ;  and  gradual  oxidation  of  iron  when  exposed  to  the 

his  notes  on  Mill's  'Political  Economy,'  which  a"".    To  remove  rust  the  usual  mode  is  to  rub 

represent  the  system  of  Louis  Blanc,  will  also  the  object  with  a  piece  of  oiled  rag  or  emery 

appear  childish  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  Paper.    More  rapid  and  more  satisfactory  results 

socialism.      Among   the    contemporary    writers  "e  secured  by  using  very  pure  petroleum,  and 

there   is   quite   a   number   of   talented   followers  wiping  with  a  hempen  or  woolen  rag.    To  pre- 

of  the  humanitarian  school,  men  who  represent  vent  rust,  dip  iron  or  steel  articles  in  a  mixture 

the    best    element    of    the    Russian    intelligent  o*   equal    parts   of   carbolic   acid   and   olive-oil, 

society.    Of  the  writers  of  fiction  Aibov,  Zaso-  nibbing  the  surface  with  a  rag.    Others  rub  the- 

dimski,    Ertel,    Korolenko,    ZlatovratsW,    Maria  metal  with  a  mercurial  ointment,  leaving  a  thia 

Krestovskaja,   Mamin-Sibiriak,   Salov,   and   Lu-  layer  over  the  anUre  surface.     If  iron  be  dipped 

goyoi  are  the  most  popular  and  the  most  sympa-  m  »  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  in 

(hetic.    The  most  talented  writer,  who  is  called  water  the  surface  will  be  protected  against  rutt 

Russian  Maupassant,  Anton  Tchekhov,  died  on  i*»  a  long  time,  and  objects  can  be  protected 

15   July   1904.     His   best  works  are   'My  Life'  tor  any  period  by  burying  in  quiddime.    Rub- 

and    'Peasants.'    The  names  of  Maxim  Gorki  DjnR  the  surface  with  plnmbago  has  a  sunilar 

and  Leonid  Andreev  are  those  the  most  quoted  effect. 

at  the  present  thne.    Maxim  Gorki,  undoubtedly         Rnstchuk;  roos-chook',   Bulgaria,  a  town 

a  Ulented  writer,  uses  hia  talent  in  depicting  the  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  eon- 

hfe   of   the   dregs   of  human   society    vagrants,  fl^gn^e  ^f  the  Lom,  opposite  Giurgevo,  42  miles 

thieves,  and  inhabitants  of  the  dens  of  vice  and.  southwest' of  Bucharest.    It  has  some  woolen, 

strange  tosay,  has  the  tendency  to_  idealize  his  ji|k_   ^„^   ^ther  manufactures,  and  considerable 

heroes.      The   most   powerful   of   his   novels    is  trade.     It   is   of  strategic   importance   owing   to 

<Foma  Gordeey,>  the  only  one  which  probably  jt^  position  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and   was 

will  aun^ve  him.     As  to  Leonid  Andreev,  his  ^^^^^^  destroyed  by  the  Russian  bombardment 

popularity  IS  purely  the  result  of  the  unbounded  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  1877-* 
—  sickening  at  times  —  naturalism  of  his  stories. 

Of   contemporary    poets    the    following   are    of  Rmtl,     See  FuKCI. 

note:  Nadson  (1862-87),  a  very  talented  poet, 

hia  poetry  is  too  pessimistic  to  please  all.  Rutaba'ga.     See  Tumhp. 

■cmtchnjnikoi*,     Korinfsky,     Slutchevski,     and  _  ,  . ,  ■      -  . 

especiaUy  Mias   Stchepkina-Kupernik.     One  of         Rutacea,   roo-ta  se-e, ,  a  widely   dispersed 

the  grand  dukes,  Konstantin  Itonstantinoritsch,  order   o£   polypeulous   plants    with    about   88a 

who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  'K.  B.,»  is  a  species,    most   frequent   m   warm    regions,   and 

poet  of  00  mean  degree.    Among  the  followers  especially   so  in   South.  Africa   and    Australia. 

of  decadent  school  of  poets  are  Merejkovski,  They    are   generally    shrubs    or    trees,  bearing 

Bahnont,  and  Mindci,  but  their  poems,  like  those  leaves  in  various  forms,  without  stipules,  dotted 

of  Frug  and  Fofanov,  serve  mostly  as  subjectr  with  glands  and  often  heavy- scented.    The  four- 

for  comical  reviews  by  our  well  known  critic  or   five-merous    flowers    are  often   in    axillary 

Burenin.    Of  the  dramatists  the  best  known  are  cymes,  and  the  fruits  are  various,  being  most 

Potekhin,    KryloY,    and    Shpajinski.      Consult:  conspicuous  in  the  genua  CiCnij,  which  producei 

Belbski,    'Russian  Litetature' ;  Polevoy,  *His-  the  orange  and  lemon.    Two  American  geoeia 

tory    of    Russian    Literature' ;    Sementkovski,  are  the  Ptelea  (hop-tree),  and  the  Xantki^xylum, 

'Russian  Literature  on  the  Eve  of  the  Twentieth  or  prickly  ashes.    The  latter  is  represented  by 

Century';  Soloviev,  'Literary  Movement  of  the  small  trees,  prickly,  with  a  powerfully  stimula- 
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Nineteenth  Century  in  Russia.'  tive   and   tonic    bark. 

V.  P.  PoLKVoy,  ineiAber  of  the  typical  genus  Ruto. 
Bx-OKeer  of  the  Rw««.  AriiiUry.  Rutgers,  rut'ger^.  Hepry,  American  philan- 

Russian     thiatle,     a     naturalized     annual  thropist:  b.  New  York  7  Oct.  174S  ;  d.  there  17 

iSaUaia  Irogits)    (one  of  the  Chenopodiacea),  Feb.  1830.    He  was  graduated  from  Columbia 

becoming  a  dreaded  pest  in  the  norlhem  and  in  1766;  served  as_captain  and  later  as  colonel 

western    United    States.    It    is    closely    related  Of  New  York  militia  m  the  Revolutionary  VVar^ 

to,  and  resembles,  tlie  prickly  salt  wort  of  the  and  entered  Hie  legislature  m  1784  to  which  he 

sea-beaches  and  in  no  way.  exctpt  spininess  can  was  frequently  re-elected-    He  was  a  inembe;f 

be  confounded  with  the  true  thistles     It  is  a  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Key  Yorir-Umveriitr 

glabrous,  succulent;  spreading  busby  herb,  wMh  from  i8oa  to  r8z6.    Hi-i  gifts  ft  publrt  pnrposeV 

lender  branches  and  SHiaB  linear  leaves,  tipped  were  many,  the  Chief  being  ■55:600  to  QueenV 
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RUrOBSS  COLLSffiE  —  K!D1!HKRnni 

Orfltce  of  New  Jersey,  which  tfaereupon  took  late  as  die  BaWlonish  captivity;  whilst  serenl 

tbe  name  o£  Rutgers.  of  the  best  modern  ichoiaia  regard  it  aa  pcMfe- 

Rutgen  College,  located  at  New  BniM-  ^'l'<=-    <^*^^  one  h«id,  the  »^  of  the  Mrra- 

wick^^J.    It  wTchartered  in  1766  under  the  Jiveeamiecto  it  with  the  penod  when  the  Hebrew 

name  of  Queen's  College,  and  the  charter  slightly  '■"/"»»'.  '"«'  lne[»ture  were  sbU  m  ftrfl  viaor 

ahered  1111770.    In  1771  the  college  was  loMted  *'^  freshnws,  not  with  the  period  of  dieir  de- 

at  New   Brunswick;   during  the  Revolutionary  W-    O"  *e  oAer  hand    it  ■*  e«d«t  ttat  rt 

War,    when    the    British    army    occupied    New  """°*  •>*  ?''«=«'  ™'"'^'  **?^"  *i*u*^  ?!j^ 

Brunswick,  the  college  exercises  were  continued  ""8^'  "''?*•  ''°^  '»f  ^^^  "  '*''*™  ™  J"*"^ 

at  Millstone  and  at  North  Branch.    The  present  ^T^  mentioned  in  chap,  l  ;  secondly,  from  Hie 

aite  of  the  college  was  secured  in  1808,  and  in  1825  f*'""ee  m  the  custcMns  of  tiie  people  tfiat  must 

a  generous   donation   was   received   from   CoL  >iave  taken  place  between  the  date  of  the  events 

Henry  Rutgers,  and  the  name  changed  to  Rut-  ^d  that   of  the   narrative    that   records  ftem 

gers  College  in  his  honor.    A  theological  school  O^^^p.  iv.  ?) ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  mention  of 

wa»  at  first  affiliated  with  the  college,  but  has  *«  name  of  David.    In  the  Hebrew  BiWe  the 

since  become  an  independent  institution.     There  Book  of  Ruth  now  Stands   among  the  Hagiog- 

is  a  preparatory  school  esUbliahed  at  the  same  "pha  immediately  after  the   Song  of   Solomon 

time  with  the  college.    The  organization  of  the  "  one  of  the  five  Megilloth,  or  sacred  laUs, 

collegiate  department  now  includes  two  schocds,  read  on  occasion  of  the  principal  Jewish  solem- 

the  classical  school  and  the  Rutgers  Scientific  nities.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  origi- 

School.     In    1864,    the    L^ialatute    desimatcd  nally  m  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  in  the  Sep- 

■The  trustees  of  Rutgers  College  in  New  Jersey  tuagint  and  in  the  English  Bible,  it  followed  the 

maintaining  the  Rutgers  Scientific  School"   as  Book  of  Judges,  and  was  sometimes  even  reckr^ 

the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  oned  part  of  it 

Arts ;  the  Scientific  School  thus  became  the  ben-  The  story  told  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  a 

eficiary  of  the  Congressional  land  grant  of  1863^  channing  epic,  relating  the  love  of  Ruth,  a  young 

and  of  the  appropriation  law  of  1890.     In  the  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Uoahites,  for  Naomi,  the 

classical  school  the  work  of  the  fieshman  and  mother  of  her  dead  budiand.    Ruth   and  her 

sophomore  years  is  required,  two  courses  are  motber^n-law  were  ver^  poor,  and  Rtdh  gleaned 

elective  for  junior  and  senior  years ;  the  degrees  in  the  fields  of  Boai,  a  rich  husbandman  of  Bethd. 

of  A.B.  and  B.L.  are  conferred.     In  the  Sci-  Boai,  upon  noticing  the  lovely  Jewess,  directed 

entific  School  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year  his  harvesters  to  leaves  generoui  supply  of  grain 

are  the  same  for  all  courses,  at  the  end  of  that  on  the  ground,  thns  enabling  Rfith  to  glean  a 

year  the  student  elects  one  of  the  six  courses  plenty.    Subsequently  Rnth  tflarried  Boai;  she 

offered,  certain  subjects,  such  as  English,  history,  waa  the  great-grandmother  of  David.    Consult 

political  economy,  etc.,  being  required  in  all  The  'Popular  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Ruth,» 

six   courses  are   agriculture,  civil  engineering,  by  R.  W.  Bush  (London,  1883). 

and    mechanics,    chemistry,    electricity,    biology,  »,     .    ,  .           >,         .  ,              ♦,    .  ™       . 

clay-working   and   ceramics.    All  courses   lead  RuAe'iuMa,  Rusuiuk^  or  Ked  Ruasuna, 

to  the  degree  of  B.S.    There  U  also  a  special  "«i.  the     Slavomc    tribes     inhabiting    eastern 

two  years^  course  in  ceramics.    Military  drill  is  ^I'^"-  B"kowina,  and  nortbKBterB  Hun^ir,. 

required  of  all  students  in  the  Scientific  School.  T>«  number  of  Ruthenians  in  the  Austrian  Em- 

The    school    conducts    a    npiversity    exteniion  P"*  amounts  to  3000,000,  of  whom  about  500,- 

department,  and  the  State  agricultural  experi-  «»  are  settled  in  Hungaiy.    Very  few  can  read 

ment  station  is  connected  with  it.    The  Scientific  °^  «;''«■    Tbeir  dwellings  are  wretched  huto  of 

School  is  under  control  of  the  college  board  of  tip^r^s  and  mud.    Supmtitioa  is  very  nfe.    In 

tnistces  of  which  the  governor,  the  clu'ef  justice,  *«  popular  songs,  which  have  a  close  coraiec- 

apd    the    attorney-general     are     members     ex  *'<»*'«"  those  of  the  Other  Slavonic  nat»n», 

omdo;  and  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  «  ^^'^  '^  »  prevalent  Mram  of  sadness  both  m  the 

State  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  gover-  ■[^«*  and  m  the  melodies.    The  occiqattons  of 

nor.    The  college  farm  contains  100  acres  and  is  V^^  P**"*  ^^  pasturage,  »gric««Qre,  and  carr^- 

wen    equipped    with    modem    apparatus.    The  '*«,  (by  means  of  conveyances  drawn  by  am- 

buildingE  on  the  campus  include  Queen's  Col-  '"»■*)•    Of  mannfacturwig  mdmtry  there  »  no 

lege.    Fine    Arts    Buildmg,    Van     Nest    Hall,  ?***■     J"'  *??;»•  *«  "jhabrted  by  Poles  awl 

Geological  Hall,  Kiricpatrick  Chapel  and  Ubrary,  Jews;  the  nobdity  an:  Poion.zod.    The  Buflie- 

State  Laboratory.  Ceramics  Btiilding,  Winants  5.™'  bdong  for  the  mtwt  part  to  the  United 

Hall    (dormitory)    and  the  Ballantinc  Gymna-  Greek  Chwt*,  and  wiy  a  Hind  obedience  to  their 

sium.    The  library  in  1910  contained  62,000  vol-  '='"«'.    They  are  tatteriy  hostile  to  the  Poles, 

umes ;  the  students  in  the  collegiate  department  *™  latterly  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to 

numbered  420  and  the  faculty  46!  ™  separMwn  of  (^icia  into  a  Polish  kingdom 
in  the  west  and  a  Ruthentan  in  the  east.    They 

Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  have   likewise   begun   to   attach    themselves   tn 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  desig-  their  litetBture  ft)  Russia,  allowing  the  Buthenian 

nated  by  taw  as  the  New  Jersey  State  College  dialect  to  drop  out  of  existence  as  a  literary 

of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.    See  RuT-  tongue. 

Rutiie'nium,    a    metal    of    the    platinnni 

RuOi,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the  group.    It    has   the    atomic    weight    101.7,   and 

Old  Tesument,  containing  four  chapters.    The  the  symbol  Ru.    Some  specimens  of  platinum 

date  of  the  little  history  contained  in  this  book  ore  contain  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  ruthenluna. 

onnot  be  preciseb-  fixed.    Who  the  writer  of  It   is   a   whitish-gray  meul,   having  a  apttdfic 

the  book  was  ii  also  unknown,    Some  have  as-  gravity  of  11  to  UAi  's  very  infusible,  nxm 

cribed  it  to  SasMiel;  others  have  placed  it  aa  so   than  any  other  metal    excqtt  oaniiM];   ii 
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RUTH5RPOBD  _  RUTLBDCE 

icaicely  attacked  by  nkromuriUic  acid,  but  is  m  tlie  battle  region  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 

more    easily    oxidized    by    fusion    with    nitre.  Two  forts  were  erected  here,  as  it  was  sititated 

chlorate     of     potassium,     etc.,     than     platinum,  on  the  Great  Northern  Military  Road.     In  1781 

Ruthenium   fomis   a   series   of   salts   which   are  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  from 

analogous  to  those  of  platinum.  17S4  to   1804  it  was  one  of  the  State  capitals. 

Rutherford,    N.    J-.    borough    in    Bergen  The  old  boundaries  included  an  area  of  26,000 

County;  on  the  Erie  railroad;  about  nine  miles  acres  with  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and 

from    New    York,    seven     miles     southeast    of  *<'  Tac'imc   Range  on   the   west.     In   1886   tlM 

Paterson,  and  e.ght  miles  north  of  Jersey  City,  towns  of  Proctor  and  West  Rutland  were  setoff 

It   is   a    residential    place,    occupied   chiefly    by  ^^"'n  Rutland      The  area  of  the  city   (igoj)    is 

business     men     from     New     York.       Several  8!4  square  miles.     The  new  towns  have  inde- 

electric  lines  connect  the  borough  with  many  of  Pendent   governments,   but   all   are   united   com- 

the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  vicinity.     Its  prin-  nier^ialiy,     Rutland  is  m  an  agricultural  region. 

dpal  public  buildings  are  churches,  schools,  and  ^"^    '.=    well-known    foe    its    extensive    marble 

rpubtic  library.     Pop.   (igio)   7,045.  '^"'*""'%  ^"^  '^''^^V'"  '='"'"=5*=''  T"'^  *^^  ^\'t 

«     .      ,      .    «  V        ...      .  .        .  rnent  of  marble.     Iron   ore,  fire-clay,   and  slate 

Rutherford,  Ernest,  Canadian  physicist:  b.  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  marble  works 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  in  1871.  He  was  edu-  have  been  of  considerable  imporWnce  since  1830. 
cated  at  Nelaon  College  and  the  University  of  The  quarries  are  now  in  the  new  towns,  but  the 
New  Zealand,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  industries  continue  as  formerly.  The  chief  in- 
bridge,  England.  He  was  awarded  the  1851  dustrial  establishments  of  Rutland  are  manu- 
Exhibition  Science  Scholarship  m  i8gs  and  from  factoriea  in  which  are  made  machinery  for  quar- 
that  time  nntii  1898  worked  at  research  m  the  rying,  and  channeling  marble,  machine  shops, 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  engine  and  boiler  works,  Howe's  scale  factory, 
year  bemg_  appointed  professor  of  physics  m  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  butter  and  chees* 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  In  1903  he  was  factory  machinery,  lumber  and  brick  yards, 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  m  1904  sugtLT  evaporator  works,  creameries,  and  flour 
delivered  the  Bakenan  lecture  before  the  Royal  g^d  grist  mills.  The  government  census  of  1900 
Society  and  was  awarded  the  Rumford  Meda^;  gives  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
in  1905  delivered  the  Silliman  lectures  at  Yale  ments  63;  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 
University.  Since  1907  he  has  been  director  of  $2,630,000;  number  of  wage-earners  in  manufac- 
the  physical  laboratories  of  Manchester  Urn-  lories,  1,810;  annual  amount  of  wages,  $524,000: 
versity,  EnglMid.  In  1908  he  was  awarded  the  vai^e  ^f  product,  $2,68ofloa  The  principal 
.Nobel  prize  tor  chemistry.  He  has  published  buildings  are  Memorial  Hall,  built  in  honor  of 
■Radioactivity'  (Cambridge  University  Press  ^  soldiers  of  Rutland  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
'*^J'  War,   Baxter    Memorial   Hall,  the  government 

Rutherford,  riifh'er-fcrd.  Lewis  Morris,  building,  the  county  court-house,  city-ball,  house 
American  astronomer :  b.  Motrisania,  N.  Y.,  25  of  correction,  opera  house,  bank  buildings,  . 
Nov.  1816;  d.  Tranquility,  N.  j.,  30  May  189a.  churches,  and  schools.  The  material  for  the 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  construction  of  Memorial  Hall  was  donated  by 
1834,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  practised  the  marble  quarry  companies  and  the  cost  addi- 
law  in  New  York  until  1849.  He  then  devoted  tional  was  $60,000.  The  educational  institutions 
himself  to  the  study  of  science,  making  valuable  are  a  high  school,  Saint  Joseph's  Academy,  pub- 
investigations  in  the  departments  of  astronomi-  lie  and  parish  graded  schools,  the  Rutland  Free 
cat  photography  and  spectral  analysis.  He  made  Library,  and  Baxter  Memorial  Library.  The 
several  instruments  for  use  in  his  laboratory,  city  is  well  equipped  with,  banks,  newspapers, 
among  which  were  an  object  glass,  a  micrometer  and  wholesale  and  retail  business  establishments, 
for  measuring  astronomical  photographs  and  a  Pop.  (1890)  Rutland  11,760;  West  Rutland, 
dividing  engine  (q.v,)  of  great  value.  He  was  3,680;  Proctor,  1,758;  total,  17,198;  Rutland 
a  trustee  of  Columbia  University  from  1858^,  {1900)  11,499;  (1910)  13.546.  Consult:  Hem- 
when  he  resigned  and  presented  his  astronomical  ingway,  'Gazetteer  of  Vermont' ;  Moore, 
instruments  to  that  institution  where  they  are  'Churches  of  Rutland,  Vermont.' 
now  mounted,  and  was  also  one  of  the  original  „  ,  .  -  „..  -^^  ,  .  ■  , 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  _,.  ^''^^«':\  ^^  '^^L  ^^T^'  American   sol- 

_     ,  .  ,  ,-         .  ,  _  ■ .  dier  and  legislator;    b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  23  Nov. 

Rutfiveo,  ruth'vfn  (Scotch,  nv'Sn),  Raid  1749;  d.  there  23  Jan.  180a  He  was  admitted 
of,  one  of  the  strangest  conspiracies  in  Brit-  to  the  bar  in  1773,  established  a  practice  in 
ish  history,  and  even  as  yet  unexplained,  in  Charleston  and  in  1774  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
which  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  James  tinental  Congress.  He  was  a  signer  of  the 
Vi.,  then  king  of  Scotland,  and  afterward,  as  Degiaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and  a  mem- 
James  L.  king  of  England,  after  being  decoyed  ber  of  the  first  board  of  war.  In  this  capacity  he 
to.  Gowne  House,  at  Perth,  in  tlie  month  oi  Au-  ^^  delegated  with  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
gujl.  1600,  by  Alexander  Riithven,  brother  of  the  Franklin  to  confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  the  sub- 
Earl  of  Gowne.     See  Gowrib  Consfixacy.  j^ct  of   a   reconciliation,   but   declined   to   treat 

Rotluid,  Vt..  city,  cotmty-jeat  of  Rutland  with  him  excepting  on  the  basis  of  American 

County;   on  the  Otter  and  East  creeks,  and  on  independence.     As      lieu  ten  ant -colonel      of      the 

ttie  Rutland,     B.     &,     R„     and     the     Delaware  Charleston  artillery  he  assisted  in  expelling  the . 

&    H.'   R.R.'s;     about    56     miles     south-south-  British  from  Port  Royal  in  1779  and  in  1780  wa» 

west  of  Montpelicr,  the  State  capital,  and  about  captured.    After  his  release  a  year  later  he  re- 

62  miles  south  by  east  of   Burlington.     It  was  sided    in    Philadelphia,   was   a   member    of    the 

settled   in   1770  by  peicons   from  the   East   and  Jackson  borough    legislature   in    1782,   and   after 

Wu  incorporated  in  1761,  by  New  Hampshire,  the  war  returned  to  Charleston  where  he  re- 

h  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.    R^tlalKl  was  sumed  his  law  practice.    He  was  for.  many  years 
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a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  was  elected  among  the  best  prose  of  the  Nethertands  during 

United  States  Senator  in  1794,  and  governor  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Translations  were  made  into 

South     Carolina    in     1798.     Consult     McCrady,  German,    French   and   Latin.     The    four   works 

"South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution'  (1901-3).  cited  were  edited  by  Araswaldt  (1848) ;  no  col- 

D..ti.j<,.    T„t,„     i„„,i^,„   ;.,.;.*■  v,,n.t,«,  lected  edition  has  been  made  embracing  his  other 

«(  ?^  !^  fci?^;  American  jurist    brother  ^    ^      ^^.^  however,  are  mainly  restatements 

r    ^,^,n"^  ,^^%'^^'L^M    %!,'T'i.  of  the  main  features  of  the  foregoing.    Consult: 

C,  1739;  d.  there  ^3  J"ly  1800.    He  studied  law  Engelhardt,  <Richard  von  S.  Victor  und  Johann 

in  England,  returned  to  Charleston  m  I70I,  and  t>„*  i,^,„i,V     i-,h,b\  .    itii™.,.,„      iis.f,,™,..,— _ 

ttere  JiUWUhed  htaself  in  1™  practice,    from  ?"i?^l,„™f "i  , "''°'"'    'R''"™"""" 

Ih.  out^t  of  l>i.  crcr  be  wa.  .n  .rdcnt  op-  "'  ''"  R'f»™""»-' 

ponent  of  the  oppressive  laws  governing  the  Ruyvbroel^  WiUem  van  (Guillauue  m 
colonies  and  as  delegate  to  the  congress  at  New  Ruiruquis),  Franciscan  friar  and  traveler:  b. 
York  in  1765  openly  advocated  the  united  re-  Brabant  about  1215 ;  d.  some  time  after  r2g3.  He 
sistance  of  the  colonies.  In  17?4  he  was  a  mem-  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  to  Central  Asia 
ber  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  which  car-  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Sartach,  a  sup- 
ried  a  resolution  that  South  Carolina  should  posed  Christian  prince  of  Kiptohak,  then  at  war 
be  represented  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  with  the  Saracens.  In  May  1253  he  set  out 
served  as  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1775  and  from  Constantinople  upon  his  mission  with  two 
in  1776  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  other  Franciscan  friars  and  an  interpreter; 
framed  the  South  Carolina  constitution,  was  crossed  the  steppes,  now  a  part  of  the  Russian 
elected  president  of  the  State  government  province  of  Ekaterinoslav,  reached  the  banks  of 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  When  the  the  Don,  and,  after  many  hardships,  the  can^ 
British  forces  arrived  off  Cape  Fear  he  fortified  of  Sartach  near  the  Vojsa.  Refused  permission  to 
Charleston  and  prevented  the  invasion  of  the  preach  Christianity  in  Tartary,  he  made  his  way 
State.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1778  through  across  the  Caucasus  into  Armenia,  Persia  and 
dissatisfaction  with  changes  in  the  constitution,  A.sia  Minor,  reaching  Tripoli  in  Syria  in  Au- 
but  was  recalled  in  the  following  year  and  in-  gust  1255.  An  account  of  the  countries  and 
vested  with  dictatorial  authority.  He  at  once  peoples  visited  by  these  missionaries  was  writ- 
set  about  preparations  for  defense  and  held  the  ten  by  Ruysbroek  and  sent  to  the  French  king, 
city  until  1780.  He  then  joined  the  forces  of  The  best  modern  translation  is  that  of  Michel 
General  Greene  and  upon  the  recapture  of  and  Wright  in  Vol.  IV  of  'Receuildc  Voyages  et 
Charleston  resumed  his  duties  as  governor.  In  M&noires  de  la  Sociite  de  Geographie'  (1839). 
1782  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  RuvwImI,  Jacob  van.  See  RmsnAn. 
was  re-elected  in  1783  and  in  1784  became  n  1.,  -.  ■  ,t-.  l  -,  ~  ^  ■.,,.  t 
chancellor  of  South  6rolina.  He  w«  a  mem-  .  .^"3^"'  ^'}"  T^^°"^^*'^  r^'^O'  i^"^"* 
ber  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Consti-  ^^^^^"^^^  P"*''''  admiral:  b  Flushing 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  1787.  He  be-  ^4  March  1607;  d.  Syracuse,  Italy,  29  Apnl  1676: 
came  chief  justice  of  his  State  in  1791,  and  in  }^  ""'^  «°*"«4  '""^  navy  and  rose  from  cabm- 

S5  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  W«ne  ^^  *"  capUm  (.n  163S).    In  1 641  he  was  placed 

irt    His  mind  failed  in  the  following  year  as  rear-admiral  in  command  of  a  fleet  sem  to  the 

and  he  held  no  further  public  office.  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Spam,  and  he  was  afterward 

Rowenzori,    roo-wen-zo're,    a     group    of  employed  against  the  Barbary  corsairs.    In  the 

mountains  in  Africa,  north  of  the  equator,  dis-  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Efnglish,  which  com- 

covered  by  Stanley  in  1888,  in  his  great  journey  menced  in  1652,  Ruyter  repeatedly  distinguished 

from  the  west  to  the  east  coast,  when  he  brought  himself,  especially  in  the   battle  fought  in   Feb- 

Emin  Pasha  away  with  him.     It  appears  to  be  a  ruary  1653,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  in 

chain  of  heights  about  16,000  feet  in   elevation,  which  Blake,  commanding  the  English,  defeated 

and  is  c!ad  with  snow  and  traversed  by  large  Tromp  and  Ruyter,  who  commanded  the  Dutch, 

glaciers.     It   lies   about  200  miles   to   the   west-  He   became   vice-admiral   of   Holland   after   the 

ward  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  between  the  death   of  Tromp  in   1653  and   afterward   served 

Albert  Nyania  and  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.   The  against    the    Portuguese,   the    Swedes,   and   the 

river    Semliki.    whidi    connects    the   two    lakes,  Algerines.     He   commanded   in   the   great  battle 

flows  in  a  valley  near  the  range.     The  snow-Iine  fought  in  the  Downs  in  June  1666,  against  Prince 

is    about    13,000    feet    above    sea-level.    These  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  in  the 

mountains    are    sometimes    identified    with    the  following  year  made  his  memorable  expedition 

Mountains  of  the  Moon,  spoken  of  by  ancient  up  the  Thames,  when  he  destroyed  Upnor  Castle 

writers.  and  burned  some  ships  at   Sheemess.     He  was 

RnvBbroecfc,  rois'brfk   or  Rusbroek  roos'-  """**  admiral -in-chief  of  the  Dutch  fleet  and 

brdk,  Jean  dC Dutch  mystic:  b.  Ruys'broeck  ^""^"''^i.,"  *u'  ^'u^^^^  Solebay  (Southwold 

1293:  d.  Gronendal    1381.     He  was  educated  at  Bay)  mi^,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated  by 

Brussels   and   for  26  years  was   vicar   of   the  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  York;  but  m  the 

church   of   St.    Gudula   there.    In    I3S3  he   re-  ;^9"°7^»  ,?*"  K?'"^''  a  victory  over  the  corn^ 

nounced  the  secular  priesthood  and  entered  the  ^'"'v'lF"*';'^",*'  *^'""=''  ^'^-     *^»"''  ^^ 

AugustinianmonasteryofGronendal.inthe  forest  •*'  '"""^   ClW)- 

of  Soigny,  where  he  became  prior,  lived  a  con-  I^an,  ri'an,  Abram  Joseph,  American  poet 
templative  life  and  wrote  his  mystical  works,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergyman :  b.  Norfolk,  Va., 
His  four  principal  works  are  *Die  Zierde  der  15  Aug.  1839;  d.  Louisville,  Ky.,  22  April  1886. 
geistlichen  Hochzeit';  *Der  Spiegel  der  Selig-  Hie  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army 
keit' ;  <Von  dem  funkelnden  Stein*;  and  shortly  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
'Samuel.'  They  were  originally  written  in  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  after- 
Dutch  and  are  regarded  by  his  coimtrymen  as  ward  engaging  in  clerical  labors  in  New  Or- 
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leans,  where  he  edited  the  *Star.>  He  subse-  not  survive  to  finish  this  term.  He  died  in 
quently  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  thence  Madison  on  19  Oct.  iffio. 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  established  the  'Ban-  WnTTiu  W  Wi^n* 
ner  of  the  South.>  He  was  later  in  charge  of  a  WIluau  W.  Wjcht. 
parish  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  in  1880  went  North  .  Rtm,  Jamem,  American  Roman  Catholic 
where  he  engaged  in  lecturing  and  also  super-  bishop;  b.  Thurles,  County  Tipperary.  Ireland, 
vised  the  publication  of  his  poems,  subsegoently  '848.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
returning  to  the  South.  His  works  include  fhild,  Studied  for  the  priesthood  at  *e  sem- 
'The  Conquered  Banner  and  other  Poems'  inaries  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Joseph, 
(1880};  'Poems*  (1880);  etc.  Bardatown,  Ky.,  was  professor  at  Saint  )o- 
„  „ ,  ,  „  „.,,..,  seph's  and  after  ordination  served  on  the  Ken- 
Ryan,  Edward  Oeorgc,  Chief  Justice  (or  tucky  mission  for  seven  years.  In  1878  he  was 
more  than  six  years  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  appointed  to  a  charge  at  Wataga,  111.,  and  after- 
the  State  of  Wisconsin:  h.  Newcastle  House,  ward  was  for  a  time  at  Danville.  He  was  rec- 
near  the  village  of  Enfield,  County  Meath,  tor  of  Ottawa  from  1881-8,  when  he  was  con- 
Ireland,  13  Nov.  1810.  His  father,  Edward,  was  secrated  bishop  of  Alton. 
a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Ryan,  of  Bal-  -,  i,  ^-  ,.  t  l_  .  ^ 
linakill;  hia  mother,  Abby,  was  the  eldest  ,.-  ?^,^-  Pftnck  John,  American  Roman 
daughter  of  John  Keogh,  chairman  of  the  ^'""'"^  ^'^^'^'41-,''^  ,Clo"eyharp.  Ireland,  M 
atfiolic  Committee  of  Motmt  Jerome.  By  ^^^-  '^3ij,  "■  P'"'ade}phia,  Pa.  n  Feb  1911. 
means  of  an  annuity,  obtained  from  this  Keogh,  "f  sWd.ed  at  the  Christian  Brothers'  school  in 
the  ten  children  of  Edward  and  Abby  received  i*""'',"  "."*'  ^8»"  ^.s  classical  course  at  Mr. 
an  excellent  education.  Edward  George  was  Nanghtons  school,  parish  of  Rathmines^  pe- 
«nt  to  Clongowes  Wood  College,  where  he  re-  t';™""^^  'o  become  a  missionary  m  the  United 
tnained  from  1820  until  1837.  He  was  always  S*'"";  •«  "'"«''  Carlow  College  and  afler 
destined  (or  the  law  and  was  nominally  en-  '""''"'K  sulvde  aeons  hip  there,  came  to  the 
gaged  in  its  pursuit  in  i8a8  and  iSag.  Obtain-  «'°^?=«  «*  ,t'"^^""l,  ^^  *"  ordained 
ing  his  father's  consent,  he  removed  to  New  '°..*^?  priesthood  in  1853,  made  rector  of  the 
York  city  in  1830.  where  he  studied  law,  sup-  ^"'™^'  and  subsequently  appointed  pastor  of 
porting  himself  by  teaching.  Admitted  to  prac-  "}^  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  and 
tice  in  1836.  he  removed  in  the  same  year  to  "^^"^"."^l,  °*  '^'  ^'"".  ^i"\^"^'"V  ^" 
Chic^o,  III.  In  1839  he  be<:amc  the  editor,  ^868  Father  Ryan  accompanied  Archbishop  Ken- 
in  that  city,  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Tribune.  "=^  ^°  ^<™«  """^  "f"'*  ,1^"'  preached  a  aencs 
Democratic  in  politics  and  closing  its  career  in  "*  Lenten  sermons  that  elicited  ^eat  praise.  On 
1841.  During  a  portion  o(  this  editorial  period  '*  ^PP'  '°?^'  ^^  was  c",„,ecrated  Titular  Bishop 
he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cook  County.  0/  Tricomia  and  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Ken- 
Mr.  Ryan-s  health  being  poor  in  Chicago,  he  re-  "f «  ^<*  o"  ."  J^n.  1894  was  elevated  to  the 
woved  in  1842  to  Racine,  Wis.,  and  in  December  '''"'''I  "chbishopric  of  Salamia.  bemg  trans- 
1848  to  Milwaukee  in  the  same  State.  While  grred  the  same  year  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
residing  in  Racine  he  was  in  1846  a  delegate  to  Philadelphia.  In  1883  he  was  among  the  United 
■  convention  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  States  prelates  chosen  to  visit  Rome  in  the  in- 
then  territory,  which  met  to  frame  a  State  ("est  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  He 
wnstitution.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  P™  ,'7*?  annual  maugurai  addresses  at  die 
banks  and  banking,  and  member  of  the  com-  State  University  of  Missouri  lectured  twice  be- 
mittees  on  the  judiciary  and  on  education  he  1°^«=  the  representatives  of  the  Missouri  legisla- 
wielded  great  influence  in  the  deliberations  o(  ^"  ^^^  ^^^'ri^^f'?^Tit\  '"  "^'i^?'  ^''  **" 
the  convention.  While  the  constitution  which  t^«^  J!!'"  f  £^-^„yrh''f„^'?J";  "^^^^ 
(I.;,  ,-nnv^nrinn  framcH  ursi  rrmiAistrA  Sv  tli»  '"*^*  Iccturcs  being  that  On  Modern  Skepticism. 
^^,1      r.   tv,^  rpZf.ti,,T   nt^r    R«n   «  !  Hc  published    'What   Catholics    Do   Not    Be- 

As  a  practitioner  in  Milwaukee  he  achieved  i^-l^^j  Archbishop  Ryan  a  member  o(  the 
great  renown,  especially  m  criminal  causes^  His  j^^j^  Commission  and  he  was  a  member  of 
most  conspicuous  effort  was  m  1853,  wh«i  he  jj^^  Executive  Board  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
was  employed  to  assist  the  managers  of  the  ^-^^^  ^j^^  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  over 
Assembly  of  Wisconsin  m  Its  impeachment  be-  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  presided,  has  a  Catholic 
fore  the  State  Senate  of  Ley,  Hubbell^  Judge  popui^jion  ^f  about  4;5.«x>;  more  than  500 
of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit  This  trial  ran  J^f^sts;  240  churches;  117  parochial  schools;  S 
ftrough  many  weeks  and  was^  cSiaractenied  on  h^piiaU  and  12  orphanages  besides  many  he- 
Mr.  Ryans  part  by  the  most  skilful  treatment  n„olent  and  educational  msUtut ions, 
of  witness  and  by  the  most  powerful  invective  .  .  ,  _  _ 
in  denunciation  of  the  defendant.  Ryatan,  re-a-zan .    See  Riazan. 

Although  a  Democrat  of  the  States  rights  Ryblnak,  rn'bensk,  or  Rnbiiuk,  Russia,  in 

school,    Mr,    Ryan    was    always    loyal    to    the  the  government  of  Yaroslav,  52  miles  northwest 

Government  of  the  United  States.    The  «Ryan  of  Yaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  confluence  of 

Address*   issued   by  him   in   1862   did   much  to  the  Rybinsk.     As  the  port  of  Saint  Petersburg, 

uphold   the   hands   o(   the   Government  in  its  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  north 

struggle  for  existence,  central    Russia.     It   became   a   centre   of   traffic 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1874.  Mr.  Ryan  stepped  when  (he  three  canal  systems  connecting  Saint 

from  active  practice  at  the  bar  to  the  position  Petersburg  with   the  Volga   were  opened.    Iti 

of  Chief  Justice  of  the   Supreme   Court.     This  enormous  business  of  transshipment  and  active 

was  by  executive  appointment.     In  April,  187S,  trade  in  grain  and  hemp,  during  the  season,  in- 

he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  office  creases  the  population  by  nearly  roo.ooo  workers. 

(or  a  term  to  empire  in  January,  1882.    He  did  Permanent  pop.  about  30,000. 
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Rydkl,  Eneland,  a  picturesque  village  in  the  to  vario-is  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

county  of   Westmoreland,   two  miles  northwest  organizations  without  r^ard  to  anjr  difference 

of  Ambleside.    It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  in  creed. 

formed  by  the  projection  of  two  mountains  near        Rydqvist,   John   Erik,    Swedish    author    and 

Rydal  Lake.    The  lake,  ouly  half  a  mile  in  area,  critic,  b.  Gothenburg  20  Oct.  1800;  d.  19  Dec 

contains   two    beautiful    islets,    is   encircled    by  1877.     He  abandoned  trade  in  1830  to  study  law 

meadows  and  dominated  by  rocky  heights  which  and  ancient  languages,   and   in   iBz?  received   a 

add  lo  the  charm  and  calm  beauty  of  the  sur-  civil  appointment  in   the  central  administration, 

foundings,   so   celebrated   in   English   literature.  He  became  known   by  his   literary  and  critical 

Rydal   Hall  is  a  fine  mansion  in  a  park  which  works,   joined   the   staff   of   the   Royal    Library 

contains  many  grand  forest  trees  and  a  cascade  at  Stockholm,  and  in   1843  was  appointed  chief 

immortahzed  in  verse  by  Wordsworth,  who  lived  librarian.     The    same    year    he    succeeded    Ber- 
'                           *  "^         "'"'            ■""  ''""  """■        :!ius  as  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy.    Bc- 
des  numerous  translations  of  Greek  and  Eng- 

Rydbere,  riid'b^rg,   Abraham   Victor,   Swed-  '*«''   '"°^H,-'T^  Swedish,    literan-   and   critical 

ish  writer:  bjonkoliing  18  Dec,  1829;  d.  Stock-  ff;'X  '^Hemd^'T  .XTr^v  I'^T.W  he^^ 

.    ■_ c  „»    ,0 Q_   ,...j:.j    ...   ..1,=   iT„;  in  the    Meimaa!,   a  critical  review  tliat  tie  con- 

holni  ai    Swt.  1895. .  H|  stiidiri  .t  Ita  Urn-      ^      ,  ;,  ,       hi.  principd  ™rk. 

..r,,..,  o(  Land,  and  n  .8ss  entmdjo«™j.m.  ,     ,  ^     .^     ^.,  ^^^'        £.^a' ^,    p„, 

KS     l7,8«  i  -Is  St  K  S  semW,"i  *«"'  ^"^>  ■  ""«  "■»>  A~i«.t  SUg.  Work. 

Uberjl  ideas,  .»d  ij-om  ,870  U,   ,8g  „.  in  jta  ^".^J.,'  SSJ;   Jj.,?^,,   „   ^„™„,   „„„ 

history  of  civilizabon  at  Stockholm.    He  is  the  ■  .   ,      '^•  .■^''     .„    ,o-.  „\     „   „i,;i„i™,;^,t 

autho?  of  'The  Pirale  of   the   Baltic'    (1857);  '^}f'"Fi'tfl  'fj'^'*-  '^SO-S?),    a  philological 

■The    Ust    of    the    Athenians'    (1859),    which  work  of  great  value.  ^  ^,.       ^ 

has  been  translated  into  English,  German,  and       R7e.    N,  Y.    a  town  of  Vteslchester  County. 

Danish :   'The   Doctrine  of  Christ  According  to  ^„^^^ .  "tw    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartiord 

the  Bible'  (1862) ;  'Magic  of  the  Middle  Ages'  R-R-.  eight  miles  northeast  of  New  Rochelle. 

(1864)  ;  'Romish  Legends  of  the  Apostles  Peter  Kye  was   founded  m   1660,  and  five  years  later 

and    Paul'    (1871);    etc.     His    works    include  was  organized  as  a  town  of  Connecticut,  the 

studies  in  Ksthelics,  philosophy  and  psychology,  border  line  not  being  settled  until  1700.     One  of 

besides  poetry  and  a  translation    of    Goethe's  %« s  interesting  features  is  the  Jay  homestead, 

'Faust,'  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore-  where  John  Jay  spent  his  youth.     Port  Chester, 

most  Swedish  men  oiletters.  ^  manufacturing  village  is  within  the  boundaries 
„    .         -A      T-     ,     A              .    ■        .         .of  Rye.  and  Rye  Beach  on  Long  Island  Sound, 

Ryde,      rid       England,    a    watering-place    m  ivith   its  picturesque  colony  of  bungalows,  cot- 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  Spithead  shore,  seven  ,^^g   ^^^  shacks,   is   a   favorite  -ummer  resort 

miles  east-northeast  of  Newport.     It  is  regularly  fo^  bathing,  boating  and  other  recreations.    Pop. 

laid  out  on  a  sloping  site,  and  is  a  picturesque,  (,gio)  ■.gc, 

elegant,  and  well  patronized  summer-resort,  hav-        „  i-c,.„j,  .„  .f,\        ,     1     .     r  ,.        „ 

ing   regular  and   frequent   steamboat  communi-  -^?«     ^^a'^wTT'^V     .^ '^  t"'i,°^ 'H^^^?^** 

caTion  with  Portsmouth.  Portsea.  Southsea,  etc.  fi''f?:''j:„^"i„^JiV*^,l  ^ '):''?'•  ,^*"-=''.r\^^^  -HS 

Pm,    atvMit  unw,  """  ^°^^  important  cereal  crop  m  the  United 

Pop.  about  13^00.  St3,g5      jj  jj  g„  ^^g^(  jjj^j.jy  an„uj|_  .^jj^  g,g„. 

RydeliuB,  Andrew,  Swedish  prelate  and  der  stiff  culms  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  flat 
scholar,  b.  Linkoeping.  in  1671  ;  d.  1738.  He  leaves,  and  a  terminal,  compact,  somewhat  flat- 
studied  under  John  Bilberg,  and  became  in-  tened.  bearded  spike  from  four  to  sik  inches 
strucfor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Lund.  long.  The  spikelets  are  usually  two-flowered, 
where  later  he  was  appointed  bishop.  In  1718  sessile,  compressed,  alternate,  convex  on  one 
he  published  a  'Course  of  Philosophy' ;  his  side  and  flat  on  that  next  the  rachis.  The  outer 
other  works  include  'Grammatista  Pbiloso-  glume  is  keeled  and  often  carries  a  short  awn. 
phans';  'SentenCis  Philosophic  Fundamentalcs' ;  while  the  flowering  glume  carries  a  long  awn. 
Orationes  Acadeniicae.'  Each    floret   has    three    stamens   and   two    very 

D-j.,-     ^-.'A^      A  ik^.t    ii:,.bh-«>       i  _  ^.  short    styles.     The    grain    is    oblong,    furrowed 

Ho  ..udiod    hi.  P'ofc"i»   -de     WilH.„,    E  •'S,"ir.o'.*"<.t"d";iFd.'" S^i.^tlKS-  ,It 

Marshall  and  in  the  art  .choot.  of  the  National  '!,,;„„„„.      ,„     ,l_    „'„„,„,    ..„.j.,-„„    n,„   ; 

Aeadetny  of  New  York.    He  ha.  made  a  .pe-  S'i""",  J°  r      ■     "°""I' - J<»''"™S    *• 

cialt,  of  paatoral  landscape  and  has  tte.n  styW  S"';,S?.!'",.Sf  ,h,    ft         5    £    ?„,L? 

■the  last  rf  the  Rotnantic^t..'  KJ   S™  1  w^.s  S  .„^„1  ^5"*.™„V 
ley,  some  being  -ooio  ot  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Ryder,    WiUiiun    Henry,    American   Univer-  The  form  of  the  larger  ones  is  that  of  a  flat- 

salist    clergyman:    b.    Provincetown,    Mass.,    1,3  tened  disk  with  a  depressed  centre  having  cracks 

July   1822:  d.  Chicago,  III.,  8  March   1888.     He  on   its  outer  edge.     The  hilum   is  central   with 

engaged  in  preaching  when  but  19  and  at  2t  be-  lines  radiating  almost  to  the  circumference. 
came  pastor  of  ibe  First  Univcrsalist  Society  In         Rye  is  hardier  than  wheat  and  is  usually  cal- 

Concord,    N.   H.      He    afterward    preached    at  tivated  in  cool  regions  on  sandy  or  light  soils, 

Nashua  for  two  years  and  then  traveled  in  the  and    is   the   Eastern    States   on    medium   loams 

Holy  Land.     In  J850  he  accepted  the  pastorate  which  have  become  physically  or  chemically  de- 

of  the  Univcrsalist  Church  at  Roxbory,  Mass.J  fective  and  will  not  produce  satisfactory  wheat 

from  which  he  resigned  in  i860  to  become  pastor  crops.     It  will  thrive  on   reclaimed  peaty  soils. 

of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  Chicago.    At  his  death  In  the  rotation,  rye  occupies  the  same  place  that 

he  bequeathed  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  wheat  would,  and.  like  the  latter,  prefers  a  fin« 
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RYE-GRASS -^RYE-HOirSE  PLOT 


finn  seed  bed  For  a  gmn  crop,  from  i^  to 
3  bushels  per  acre  are  usually  sown  in  theau- 
tunui.  Judicious  rolling  and  harrowing  in 
spring  is  often  beneficial.  The  crop  is  harvested 
iost  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  a  good  yield  vary- 
ing between  15  and  30  bushels  of  grain  and  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  straw.  The  straw  is  particu- 
larly  tough  and  pithy  and  of  liitle  feeding 
value.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  rot  in  the  manure 
heap  when  used  as  litter,  unless  it  is  chaSed. 

Two  types  of  rye  are  grown,  Ihe  common 
or  autumn-sown  usually  grown  for  grain,  and  the 
spring-sown  usually  sown  in  spring,  buttheformer 
may  be  sown  in  spring  and  the  latter  in  autumn. 
Midsummer  or  Saint  John's  Day  rye  and  giant  or 
Tyrolese  rye  are  spring  varieties  and  good  for 
forage,  the  latter  requiring  a  rich  soil,  When 
grown  for  forage,  as  a  cover  crop,  or  to  be 
plowed  in  as  green  manure,  three  bushels  of  rye 
may  be  sown  per  acre  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  only  proviso  being  that  there  shall  be 
sufiicient  moisture  and  warmth  present  to  insure 

!;erraination  and  growth.  Green  rye  is  an  excel- 
ent  feed,  either  for  soiling  or  folding  in  the 
spring,  being  well  suited  for  cows  in  milk  or 
ewes  with  lambs.  As  soon  as  the  ear  appears 
the  straw  becomes  tough  and  woody,  so  that 
stock  refuse  it,  hence  it  should  be  grown  in 
small  areas  and  a  succession  put  in.  A  bushel 
weighs  about:  56  pounds  and  each  pound  con- 
tains on  an  average  about  21,000  kernels. 

Feeding  Value  and  Uses. —  In  northern  Eu- 
rope the  grain  is  largely  used  for  bread-making, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  chiefly  employed  either 
in   the  manufacture  of   malt  and   spirituous   li- 

Juors,  as  rye  whiskey,  etc.,  or  as  food  for  stock, 
[oliand's  gin  and  the  national  Russian  drink, 
kvass,  are  largely  made  from  rye.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  that  rye  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  wheat  in  composition,  nor  are  its 
by-products  chemically  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  wheat  grain; 
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Mh 
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S9.9 

3.8 

The  percentage  digestibility  of  rye  meal  with 
ruminants  is  dry  matter  87,  protein  84,  nitro- 
gen-free extract  92,  ether  extract  64;  while 
fiiat  of  rye  bran  with  pigs  is  dry  matter  67,  pro- 
tein 66,  nitrogen-free  extract  75,  ether  extract  58. 

In  milling  the  outer  portion  of  the  rye  kernel 
constilutes  the  bran,  the  second  layer  the  "mid- 
dlings' or  'shorts,"  and  the  inner  portion  the 
flour.  For  stock  the  whole  kernel  is  ground. 
Rye  flour  is  somewhat  similar  to  corn  meal  as  a 
source  of  protein  and  energy,  but  is  more  ex- 
pensive. Ground  rye  and  rye  bran  are  fed  to 
cows  in  Denmark.  Not  more  than  3  pounds 
daily  should  be  given,  as  they  are  said  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Experiments  show  that  tor  pig  feeding  rye  is 
of  equal  value  with  barley,  and  that  one  pound 
of  rye  is  equal  to  six  pounds  of  separated  milk 


softer  and  showing  more  shrinkage.    Ground  rye 


may  be  safety  fed  to  work  horses  to  the  exten 
of  8  or  10  pounds  daily,  together  with  othei 
feeds,  as  bran  or  oats.  Owing  to  the  hollow 
stems  of  rye  holding  considerable  air,  this  crop 
is  not  making  much  progress  for  silage  purposes. 

Rye  straw  is  longer  and  more  uniform  in 
size  than  that  of  other  ^ains  and  when  un- 
broken it  is  used  for  packing  pottery,  horse  col- 
lars, mattresses,  etc,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  variety  of  articles,  as  paper,  hats,  bonnets, 
mats,  slippers,  toys  and  fancy  articles.  For  such 
purposes,  it  often  commands  a  good  price. 

/>ijfa*M.— Ergot  (Claviceps  purpura)  is  the 
chief  disease  and  is  common  on  other  graminex. 
The  elongated,  curved,  brownish  or  purplish 
spurs  of  ergot  form  on  the  head  in  place  of  a 
kernel  and  are  sown  with  the  seed  unless  it  is 
carefully  screened.  If  sown,  they  germinate  and 
finally  send  out  minute  spores  which,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  grass,  live  on  it  parasitical ly, 
send  out  small  thread-like  growths  which  finally 
reach  the  ovary,  where  they  displace  the  rye 
grain  and  reproduce  the  cockspur  or  resting 
spore.  Ergot  should  be  removed  before  rye  is 
used  asfeed;  it  is  dangerous  to  man  and  beast, 

Statislics.^ln  igio  the  world's  crop  of  rye 
was  1,675398,000  bushels  and  the  production  of 
the  United  States,  33,o39,ooo  bushels,  both  being 
almost  the  high  record  In  1910  the  leading 
countries  growing  rye  were  Russia,  843,699,000 
bushels;  Germany,  413,803,000  bushels;  Austro- 
Hungary,  166^72,000  bushels.  The  average 
yields  per  acre  for  the  past  eight  years  are  Ger- 
many Z2.6  bushels;  Austro- Hungary  16.1  bush- 
els; United  States  15.0  bushels;  Russia  11.6 
bushels.  In  190a  the  average  yield  of  the  United 
States  was  17  bushpls  per  acre,  valued  at  sa8 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $8.63  per  acre.  In  1910 
the  leading  States  were  Pennsylvania,  6,460,000 
bushels;  Michigan,  S,3S5,«» bushels;  Wisconsin, 
4,880,000  bushels;  New  York,  3,111,000  bushels; 
New  Jcrsq-,  i,530,joo  bushels,  and  Illinois  and 
Nebraska,  each  over  i,aoo,ooo  bushels 

Samuel  Frasef, 
Instructor  i»  Agronomy,  Cornell  Umvenity. 

Rye-grasB.  See  Geabses  of  the  United 
States. 

_  Rye-house  Plot,  in  English  history,  a  con- 
spiracy which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  which  became  famous  from  the  fact  tliat 
its  detection  involved  the  death  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  Lord  Essex,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  who 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  it  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  which  was 
contrived  in  1683  among  a  number  of  obscure 
persons  belonging  to  the  party  of  which  those 
celebrated  men  were  among  the  leaders,  was  to 
assassinate  the  king  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  as  they  returned 
from  the  Newmarket  races.  This  plan  was  to 
have  been  executed  at  a  convenient  spot  on  the 
road  from  Newmarket  to  London,  where  there 
was  a  farm  called  Rye-house,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  conspirators  name  Rumboldt;  but  the 
plan  was  frustrated  by  the  king  and  his  brother 
happening  to  return  from  Newmarket  earlier 
than  was  expected.  Soon  after  information  of 
the  matter  was  laid  before  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  and  it  was  added  that  since  this  plot 
had  been  frustrated  the  plan  of  a  general  in- 
surrection had  been  taken  up  by  various  eminent 
persons,  among   whom   were  those  mentioned. 
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A  general  insurrecbon  had  indeed  been  talked  of  had  taken  possession  of  this  post  wu  nude 

among  tlic  accused  persons,  and  the  details  and  bishop  of  the  newlj  formed  see  of  Liverpool. 

C'  able  success  of  such  a  scheme  appear  to  have  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
considered  by  them;  but  there  was  no  evi-  the  Evangelical  party_,  and  besides  publishing 
dence  whatever  to  show  that  the  promoters  of  numberless  tracts  which  were  widely  popular, 
the  wider  scheme  were  in  any  way  involved  in  was  author  of  such  books  as  'Coming  Events 
the  minor  plot,  which  was  got  up,  after  the  and  Present  Duties*  (1867);  'Bishops  and 
goieral  insurrection  had  first  been  talked  of,  by  Cleigy  of  Other  Days*  (1868);  <The  Qiristiaii 
a  few  of  those  who  were  already  concerned  in  Leaders  of  the  Last  Century*  (1869)  ;  'Exposi- 
the  larger  plan.  Yet  from  the  way  in  which  the  tory  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels*  (i856-6g). 
revelations  were  made  to  the  government  the  Rymer,  ri'mir,  Thomas,  English  critic  and 
two  schemes  were  completely  confounded,  and  antiquary:  b.  Yafforth,  Yorkshire,  1641;  d. 
Russell,  Essex,  and  Sidney  were  arrested  on  the  London  14  Dec.  1713.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
charge  of  treason.  Essex  put  an  end  to  hia  own  subsequently  kept  terms  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was 
hfe  m  the  Tower,  and  Russell  and  Sidney  were  called  to  the  bar  in  1673.  In  1678  he  published 
condemned  and  beheaded.  Lieutenant-colonel  (Edgar,  a  Tragedy.*  In  1692  he  succeeded 
Walcot.  one  of  the  real  contrivers  of  the  Rye-  shadwell  as  historiographer  royal,  and  was  en- 
house  Plot,  was  at  the  same  time  brought  to  the  trusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of 
olock.  public  treaties,  which  he  began  to  publish   in 

Rftraoa,  ri'er-s6n,  Ado^hus  Egerton,  1704,  under  the  title  of  'Fiedera,  Conventiones, 
Canadian  Methodist:  b.  CharlotteviUe  24  March  et  cujuscunque  Generis  Acta  publica,  inter  Regcs 
1803 ;  d.  Toronto  19  Feb.  1882.  He  entered  the  Angliie  et  alios  Frincipes.'  Of  this  valuable  and 
Methodist  ministry  in  1825:  and  became  iden-  learned  work  he  completed  15  volumes,  and  five 
tified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  more  were  afterward  added  1^  Robert  Sander- 
Canada  at  the  organization  of  that  body  in  son.  The  publication  of  the  whole  work  was 
i8a8.    In  1832  went  to  England  to  form  a  con-  completed  in  1735- 

nection  with  the  parent  body.    In  1842  he  be-         Rymer,     Thomas,     of     Ercildoune.     See 

came  first  president  of  Victoria   College  and  m  Rhymes,  Thomas  the. 

184s  was  appointed  superintendent  of  education  Sjotntir.  ri'ot-war,  in   India,   the  lease  ot 

for  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  a  position  he  ,^„j  ^     ^^^  government  officers  to  the  ryots  or 

'^^■"''^iiu     30   year^- „^'''i-"  .   ^        "^   ^"A  native    cultivators    at   a    fixed    rent,   a   practice 

editing  'The  Chnstian  Guardjan,*   he  wrote   < A  ^-^    prevalent  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Manual     of     Agncultural     Chemistry';      'The  _■*  i"       .-,.-,,.„..,   ^ 

Oergy  Reserve  Question>;  'Compulsory  Educa-         Rysbrack.  rus'brak,  lohn  Michael,  Gennan 

tion.>     Consult:  Egerton  Ryerson.  'The  Story  9<:u!ptor:  b.  Antwen>  1693  ?r  1691;  d.  8  Jan. 

of  my  Life*   (1884).  ■?^-    He  went  to  England  in  1720  and  made  a 
reputation  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  of  whicb 

Ryland,  rriand,  Henry,  English  artist:  b.  Westminster      Abbey      and      several      cathedral 

Biggleswade,   Bedfordshire.     He  was  trained  in  churches   contain   examples,   among  which   may 

art  at  the  South  Kensington  schools  and  worked  be  mentioned  the  monuments  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 

at  Paris  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  ton   and   the    Duke    of   Marlborough.     He   also 

at  Julian's  Academy  under  Boulanger  and  Lefe-  executed  the  equestrian   statue  of  William  IIL, 

bre.     His   practical  professional   life   was  begun  at  Bristol,  and  the  statue  of  Locke  at  Oxford, 
by  him   as  a   desi^er   of   stained  glass   and  he  R^^ck,  rlz'wTk   (Rijawiik),  Netherlands, 

contributed  to  the  'English  Illustrated  Magazine'  ^  village  between  Delft  and  The  Hague,  famous 

m   Its   early  days.     His  first  work  as  a  painter  j^^  ji,^  celebrated  treaty  concluded  in  1697,  and 

was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gal  ery,  but  he  i^^^^^   ^^   ^f,^   'Peace  of   Ryswick,*    signed   by 

has   since  exhibited    chiefly   watercolors,  at   the  pranee,  England,   Spain,  and  Germany.     It  ter- 

other  exhibitions  of  London,  and  many  of  his  ^jnated  a  bloody  war  waged  by  England  against 

pictures  have  been  engraved.  France.     Louis  XIV.  relinquished  his  recent  con- 

Rylc.  ril,  John  Charles,  English  Anglican  quests   except    Strasburg,    which    was   taken    in 

bishop:  b.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  10  May  i8i6;  1681.    He  also  acknowledged  William  IIL  king 

d.   Lowestoft,   Sufiolk,    10  June   1900.     He  was  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
edacated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  English         RzheS,  rzhef,  or  Rjev,  Russia,  in  the  Tver 

church,  and  was  successively  curate  at  Exbury,  government,  occupies  the  heights  on  both  banks 

rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Winchester    (1843).  of  of  the  Volga.    It  is  a  railway  terminus,  89  miles 

Helmi;igham,    Suffolk     (1844),    and    vicar    of  southwest  of  Tver,  and  the  centre  of  a  great 

Stradbroke,  Suffolk   (1861).     He  was  appointed  transit  trade  between  the  provinces  of  the  lower 

honorary  canon  of  Norwich,  in  187a,  and  in  1880  Volga  and  the  ports  of  Saiot  Petersburg  and 

was  nominated  Dea''  of  Salisbury,  but  before  he  Riga. 
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Sthe  nineteentfa  letter  and  fifteenth  conso-  discard  the  latter.    It  was  the  work  of  Saadja 

nant  of  the  English  and  several  other  to  discover  a  common  ground  for  the  matnte- 

alphabets,  is  classed  as  a  sibilant  or  nance  and  support  of  Jewish  dt^ma  side  by  side 

hissing  letter.    Thesibilationis  of  two  -  with  philosophical    theory.    This   was  the   oh- 

kinds,  one  produced  merely  by  emis-  ject    of    his    great    work,    written    in    Aratnc, 

sion  of  the  breath  while  the  end  of  'Emuoot  w'd«ot'    ('Faith  and  Ethics')  which 

the  tongue  is  brought  close  to  the  front  palate  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Juda  ibn  Tibbon 

just  behind  the  gums:  this  is  the  hard  opoi  (1160)     and   into    German    by    Fiirst    (1845). 

sound ;   the  corresponding  soft  open  sound   is  Saadja  wrote  a  commentary  to  some  of  the  books 

represented  in  the  alphabet  by  z,  but  in  practice  of  the  Old  Testament,  treatises  on  grammar, 

is  often  represented  by  s.    The  form  S  is  the  and  hymns  for  the  synagogue.    On  the  loooth 

ancient    Greek    character    I,    with    its    angles  anniversary  of  his  binh  a  complete  edition  of 

rounded :  in  the  existing  Greek  alphabet  the  s  his  works  was  published  by  Joseph  Derenbou^. 

it  represented  by  Z.    In  some  English  words  s  Consult  Gratr,  *Geschichte  der  Jiiden'   (i8?o)  ; 

IS  silent:  island,  aisle.    The  final  th  of  verbs  Guttmann,       *Die      Religionsphilosophie      det 

has  changed  to  s  because  of  the  nearness  of  Saadja'  (iBSa). 

sound  of  s  to  th:  loveft,  loves;  hath,  has.    There  g^^,  xili,  Germany,  the  name  of  several 

are  several  wor^  m  English- and  the  like  cm  divers,  itewing  between   Baireuth  and  Hof,  in 

'««"jj£f.Greek-wh>ch,  beginning  with  m  or  the  northeast  of  B«varia.    The  most  important 

por  I   take  on  an  mil.al  s;  melt,  smeh;  p.ke.  ^f  these  is  the  river  rising  in  the  north  «de  of 

spike:   lick,  slick:   Gr.  m.kros,  smikros:   com-  jj,^  Fichtelgebirge  at  an  altitude  of  ajgo  feet. 

pare  GcT.  mesen    Eng.  sneeze     Sometimes  the  n    ;,  navigable    from    Naumberg  and    passes 

^^'"^w  '  "u''-!r*'lf'  ^"  °^  ''■w-J'*  "l5  Kahla,  Jena,  Kainburg-it  beetles  ver^  dr- 

hoise  becomes, hoist,  whiles  becomes  whilst ;  and  cuitous.  passing  Merseburg  and  Halle,  and  finally 

there  IS  the  mispronunciation  of  once   onst ;  and  connects  with  the  Elbe,  near  Leipsi^  by  c««X 

the  plural  of  mouse  is  mwe.    The  digraph  sh  it  flows  through  a  fertile  and  picturesque  valley 

stands  «''«a%  for  the  ancient  sc  (sk) :  Old  Eng.  for  300  miles,  its  romantic  heights  crowned  Iqr 

sceal,  shall,  fisk,  fish.  ^any  ^stles.    It  is  of  great  commercial  value, 

S.  P.  Q.  R,  the  initial  letters  of  Senatns  having  a  wide  and  deep  channel  in  the  greater 

Popolusque  Romanus   (the  Senate  and  the  Ro-  part  of  its  length. 

rnan  people),  which  was  supposed  to  express  SMrbrflcken,  zar^r5k-en,  or  Sankt-Johann 
the  political  character  of  the  Latm  nation.  These  Saarbrllcken,  Germany,  in  the  Rhine  prOv- 
mitials  were  carried  as  a  batUe  standard  by  the  jnce,  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  Saar,  39 
Roman  armies.  miles  southeast  of  Treves.  Its  sister-town  across 
8a  de  llinuida,  Fnmdsco  de,  fran-this'ko  the  river  gives  the  town  the  double  name.  It 
da  sa  da  rai-ran'da,  Portnguese  poet:  b.  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  ia  well-built, 
Coimbra,  Portugal,  27  Oct.  1495;  d-  there  15  and  has  a  castle.  There  is  a  mining  academy 
March  153&  He  wrote  much  in  Spanish,  taking  and  a  monument  to  Bismarck.  The  principal  in- 
fer his  models  Dante  and  Petrarch,  but  in  senli-  dustries  arc  wool- spinning,  brewing,  and  the 
ment  remained  entirely  loyal  to  his  native  coun-  manufacture  of  tobacco,  chemicals,  tin,  and 
try.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  poetical  stoneware.  Trade  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
epistles  and  ect(%iie»,  though  his  entire  work  is  coal  mines,  the  glass  and  iron  works  of  the  dis- 
excellent,  and  characterized  by  sincerity  and  tricL  In  1870  the  French  and  Prussian  forces 
love  of  natural  beaotj.  He  is  ranked  as  one  of  fought  here  the  first  engagement  of  the  Franco- 
the  six  greatest  Portuguese  poets.  An  edition  German  war  resulting  in  a  partial  victory  to  the 
of  his  work  edited  by  Carolina  Michaelis  de  French,  which  the  Germans  retrieved  four  days 
Vasconcellos  contains  l8g  of  his  pieces,  74  of  later  by  their  first  victory  in  the  vicinity.  Pop,, 
which  are  in'  Castilian,  including  Sankt-Johann  about  47.000. 

Saadja  Qaon,  sii-ad'ya  g5-6n'  (Saadja  Mm  Saba,  sa'ba,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 

Joseph,  Arab   Said),  Jewish  Rabbin:  b.  Fayum,  Dutch  West  Indies,  area  five  square  miles.    It 

the  Biblical  Pithom,  Egypt,  8^;  d.  Babylonia  is  high  and  rocky,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea 

941.     In  838  he  was  appointed  Gaon  or  principal  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet.     A  small  propor- 

of  the  Jewish  Academy  at  Sura,  near   Babylon,  tion  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation ;  the  chief 

into   which    dwindling   institution   his   zeal   and  products  are  tropical  fruits  and   vegetables,  es- 

leaming  infused   new  blood.     His   acquirements  pecially   cabbages,   and   cotton.     Fishing   is   also 

were  many  and  varied,  and  he  lived   in   a  time  an  important  industry,  and  fi?;hinB  boats  are  built 

when  philosophy  and  reason  were  in  danger  of  on  the  island.     The  inhabitants  are  the  descend- 

usurping  the  authority  hitherto  wielded  by  tradi-  ants   of   Dutch    and    Scandinavian   pirates    who 

tion,  and  especially  were  the  Karaites  inclined  to  occupied  the  island  in  the  17th  century.    The 
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SABADILLA—  SABATIBR 

(slautd  nominally  belongs  to  Holland,  but  the  soul,  and  in  great  world-periods,  constantly  m^ 

people  are  practically  independent,  being  exempt  newed  in  an  everlasting  revolution,  a  view  stu- 

from  taxes    and   electing  their  own   governor,  tained  to  a  certain  extent  by  modem  philosophy. 

Pop.  about  3,000.  Sa^al,    or    Cabbage   Palmetto,   the   moat 

Sabadilla,  or  Ccvadilla,  the  pharmaceuti-  northern  arborescent  palm  in  the  world.    It  ia 

cal    term    for    seeds     of    a    liliaceous    plant  a  tree  attaining  80  feet  in  heigkL     Until  it  is 

(Schanocaulon  oHicinaU),    growing  in    C«itnJ  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  its  straight,  robust  stem 

America,  with  a  bulbous  root,  grass-like  leaves  is  surrounded  by  the  dry  fibrous  sheaths,  and  the 

and  a  flower-stalk   some  six  feet  in  height.     The  stubs  of  petioles,  of  leaves,  projecting  like  spina, 

papery,  tri-capsolar  fruits  contain  a  few  pointed,  and  giving  a  very  picturesque  and  characteristic 

wrinkled,  blackish  seeds,  persistently  acrid  and  appearance.     The  leaves,  massed  at'  the  top  of 

sternutatory,  a  powerful  irritant  and  poisonous,  the  trunk  arc  cordate,  or  fan-shaped,  narrowly 

They    are    employed    for  preparing    veratrine,  pinnatigd,  each  division  deft  at   its   ape*  and 

which  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  ointment,  is  recurved  at  the  summit.     The  terminal  bud,  by 

twed  as  an  external  application  for  neuralgia  and  which  growth  is  continued,  or  ''cabbage,''_  is  a 

rheumatism,  but  is  likely  to  prove  poisonous  it  favorite  delicacy  with  the  negroes,  who  cut  it  out 

the  skin  be  broken,   thus  permitting  absorption,  of  the  young  and  healthy  trees, —  thereby  cans- 

Sabadtlla  has  also  been  given  as  a  dangerous  ing  the  ultimate  death  of  the  palmetto  — and 

vermifuge,  and  is  used  for  killing  vermin.  cook  it  as  a  vegetable.    Many  palmettoes  are 

Sabieuiism,  sa-bfe'an-izm,  or  Sabianism,  a  killed  by  the  removal  of  the  tops  of  the  young 

religion  whose  believer's  were  once  numerous  in  trees.     These  tops  are  sent  to  factories,  where 

Arabia,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  which  while  it  >hey  are  trimmed  down  to  a  disk  scrnie  eight 

r«ogniied  only  one  supreme  being,  also  wor-  inches  thick,  the  soft  central  parts  are  cut  out, 

shipped,   or   paid   high   reverence   to  angels,   or  and  the  disk  is  then  boiled  to  loosen  the  fibres 

inferior  divinities,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  stars,  oi  the  sheaths  and  petioles,  which  arc  made  into 

This  part  of  the  Sabaan  creed  virtually  amounted  scrubbmg  brushes     These  buds  for  brushes  are 

in  practice  to  ster-worship.  ''orth  only  about  6  or  7  cents  apiece,  and  yet  the 

Sabsana,  sa-be'anz,  the  ancient  name  of  »"=«  "^'^'''K.  cM'=™wted  for  so  slight  re- 

the  inhabitants  of  tb^  modern  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  t"™^.    The  (nature, leaves  are  used  for  thatching 

Ptolemy  places  than  in  the  north  and  middle  »J<1  '*■«  t™"'<'  "^"f  "^dos  to  such  an  extent 

of  what  is  now  called  Yemen,  and  earlier  geog-  that  they  are  valuable  for  sub-mannc. pilings, 

raphers  to  the  south  of  that  province;  but  the  .,^'1  P^l^etto  "]as  always  been  wterwovCT 

fa^  appears  to  be  that  they  we^e  a  race  dwelling  "'*  »•«  ^'T"^.  "I  ^T\-  ^">^'"^,  '^Z^*^- 

on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  on  its  southerS  "^"^  State.*     A  fort^cat.on,  or  stockade,  on 

•h^-^,   ;>,   &^\.:^  ^-A  c-tv,;^^;..      Tk-  ^^^^  ,«  Sullivan s    Island    in    Charleston    Harbor,    1776, 

snores,  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.     Inc  names  ap-  "1  '  „,„,.j  Ji  ...miT  ^^a  ^..i»..um  1™    W^ 

being  that  of  the  Arabian  section,  a^d  Sebaim  ^'",:"rn"„f'lff  ?*«n^t''"^;irf^r.if^°'/M 
that  of  the  Ethiopian.  The  co^try  of  the  ^T  "f  '^i,  ^  .^  T ,  ^'^  T  I'  H  ^,1^ 
Shebaim  w«i  probably  the  Sheba  of  die  Bible.  f°\P,±^  '  Thl?°?5.  ^-rh™.^  .TVl^^  ^  if 
^e  land  of  the  V«n.  Lo  came  to  visit  Solomon:  ^.^Xetto't'r^'"/^  red^rt^e  sL  '^f  W 
It  was  fertile  and  rich  in  spicw  and  perfumes,  Carolina,  over  an  V^rooted  branchless  oak-tree 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  East  representing  the  oaken  ships  of  England;  on  a 
Salwism,  the  name  derived  from  Hebrew  flag  adopted  after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
and  Arabic,  given  to  the  worship  of  the  stars  (1861)  was  passed;  and  also  on  a  medal.  At 
as  deities.  It  extended  through  the  countries  of  the  signing  of  the  secession  ordinance,  palmetto 
the  Assyrian  and  Medo-Persian  empires  as  far  trees  flanked  the  platform,  and  at  the  back  was 
as  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Eux'  the  banner  of  the  convention,  bearing  among 
ine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Armenian  other  curious  devices,  a  most  unnatural  pal- 
Uountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  metto,  with  a  gigantic  rattlesnake  wound  aboat 
southern  Arabia ;  but  it  assumed  different  forms  its  trunk.  Cockades,  rosettes  of  blue  ribbon  with 
in  different  countries,  appearing  sometimes  more  a  palmetto  imprinted  on  a  button  in  the  centre, 
aensual,  sometimes  more  spiritual.  The  objects  were  worn  by  Charlestonians  in  1860-1, 
of  vrorship  were  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  Sab'alo,  a  name  of  the  tarpon  (q.v.).  fur- 
planets,  or  rather  the  planetary  spirits  of  which  ther  known  as  savalle,  savanilla,  grande  ecaille, 
the  planets  were  believed  to  be  the  frame  or  silver-king,  etc. ;  also  of  the  Hawaiian  milk-fish 
tbe  body.    The   worship   of    the  sun   was   es-  iChatios  chanos). 

pecially   cultivated    in    Babylon   and    Phoenicia.  Sabaoth,  aab'a-oth,  or  sa-ba'6th,  Lord  Ood 

The  worshippers  of  the  stars  generally  ascribed  of,  a   term  used  in  the   Scripture,  meaning 

to  them  a  great  influence  upon  and  a  knowledge  "Lord  God  of  Hosts."    It  has  no  connection  with 

of  terrestrial  affairs  j  and  astrology,  the  casting  the  word  Sabbath. 

of  nativities,  and  various  systems  of  demonology,  Sabatier,  sii-ba-te-a.  Paul,  French  theolo- 

were   therefore   the    natural   result  of    Saba.sm.  gj^n  g^j  historUn:  b.   Saint- Michel- de-Chabrel- 

The   astrological   system   was   most   largely   de-  i^noux,  Ardeche,  3  Aug.  1858.   He  was  educated 

veloped  by  the  Egyptians,  while   Parseeism  was  ;„  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,-  and  in  1885 

the  pur^t  and   most  perfect  form  of   Sahaism.  became    vicar   of   the    French   parish    of    Saint 

in  the  Koran  the  star  worship  of  ancient  Arabia  Nicolas    at    Strasburg.     The    German    govem- 

18  designated  by  the  name  Sabaism,     In  the  town  ment   offered   him   a   superior   appointment,   in- 

of  Haran    in  Mesopotamia,  a  kind  of  Sabaism  volving    his    becoming   a    German    citizen;   he 

mainlained    itself,    surrounded   on    all    sides    by  requested   to  be   allowed   to   retain  his   post  as 

Chrislianity,  uirtil  the  Middle  Ages.    One  se?t  vicar,  but  the  request  was  viewed  as  a  political 

01   babxans  believed   in  the  migration  of  the  manifestation,  and  he  was  banished  the  coua- 
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SAB  AZIUS  —  SABBATH 

aj.    For  a  brief  time  he  wu  pastor  of  Saint  SabbMli,  the  ancient  Hebrews'  weekly  day 

CMTge  la   Serre;  then  he  withdrew   from  the  of  rest.    In  Hebrew  the  word  means  weijc,  and 

ministty  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  historical  the  expression  of  Josephus  (Apion  ii.  a),  who 

studies.     His  chief  work   is    'La   Vie  de   Saint  explains  it  as  meaning  "a  rest  from  all  labor," 

Francois    d'Assise'     {18Q3),    based    largely   on  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  commentary 

Ereviously  unutilized  documents  discovered  by  than  as  a  derivati(»i  etymoloKi tally  correct, 

im  in  various  Italian  archives.     Within  a,  year  The  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  He- 

from  the  appearance  of  the  first  French  edition,  brew  week  and  lasted  from  sunset  on  Friday 

cditims  had  appeared  in  almost  all  Continental  to  sunset  on  Saturday.    It  was  celebrated  as  a 

languBges,  including  Swedish  and  Polish.     The  holy  day;  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing;  by  ceas- 

Russian  version  was  prepared  under  the.direc-  ing  from  all  labor,  and  by  causing  servants, 

Hon  of  Tolstoi.     Sabatier  published  also    'La  strangers,  and  cattle  to  cease  also.    Plants  even 

Di^he  ou  1  Enseignement  des  Douze  Apotrea'  were  to  rest ;  they  were  neither  to  be  sown  nor 

(188s),  and  editions  of  the  'Speculum  Perfec-  reaped  on  that  day:    The  services  of  priests  and 

tionis'  by  Leo  of  Assisi  (1898;  translated  into  Lcvites  in  and  about  the  tabernacle  and  temple 

English  by  S.  Evans  as   'St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  were,    however,    to   be    performed   through   the 

the   Mirror  of   Perfection'    (1898)     and   of   the  Sabbath-day.      Circumcision,  too,  could  take  place 

*Tractatus  de  lndulgentia* )  (1900),  of  Frpcis-  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  fdl  on  the  eighth  day 

cus  Bartholus.     Consult  article  by  Rawnsley  in  after  the  birth  of  3  male  child. 

•Contemporary  Review,  V.  74,  PP-  505-10  {1898).  Profanation  of  the  Sabbath  was  punished  by 

Sabazius,  s?-ba'zhi-us,  a  Phrygian  divinity,  stoning  to  death.     It  was  not  until  after  the 

identified  by  the  Greeks  in  part  with  Zens  arid  exile  that  the  character  of  the  work  by  whidh  the 

in  part  with  Dionysus.    His  symbol  was  a  ser-  Sabbath  could  be  profaned  was  strictly  defined. 

pent.     His   worship   extended    to    Greece,  and  In  the  law  only  one  act  of  labor  was  specifically 

was  found  also  in  Italy,  especially  in  late  pagan  prohibited,  that  of  lighting  a  fire  for  the  purpose 

times.     He  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  of  cooking.    According  to  Josephus  armies  never 

employ  oxen  for  plowing.  proceeded  on  their  march  on  the  Sabbath.    The 

Sabbatai    Zevi,    sab-ba-ti'    ze-v6',    whose  Pharisees  forbade  even  the  plucking  of  grains 

name  is  also  spelled  "Sabtai  Ze&'>  and  Sabbathais  of  com  on  that  day;  the  healing  of  a  sick  man; 

Zevi,   a   pretended   Messiah :    b,    Sniyma    1641.  or  the  walking  of  a  cured  patient  bearing  his 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  magnetic  bed.     According  to  the  Mishna  even  a  broken 

presence,   and   he  led   thousands   of  followers,  bone  was  not  to  be  set,  nor  dislocations  poulticed 

mainly  in   Smyrna,    Salonica,  Alexanth-ia',  and  or  bound  up  on  that  day. 

Jerusalem,  to  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah.  Origin  of  !he  Sabbath. —  The  Sabbatb  appears 

n  1664  he  had  about  80,000  followers;  in  the  to  have  been  an  institution  of  religion  long  prior 

following  year  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  to  Moses.    It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  bor- 

reign  wilhin  a  few  months  and  the  rebuilding  of  rowed  by  him  from  older  nations,  such  as  tht 

the  Temple  in  the  next  year  were  proclaimed  ^[yptians.     Such  Latin  writers  as  Seneca  and 

in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  by  Sabbatai  and  six  Ovid   give   intimations   that   the   veneration   for 

disciples,  dad  in  white  raiments,  with  garlands  the  seventh  day  had  found  some  favor  among 

on  their  beads.     Having  excited  serious  alarm  the  early   Romans.     It  seems  more   natural   to 

at     Constantinople,     he     was     apprehended     at  suppose  that   it  had   come   down   with   the  old 

Smyrna,  and  terrified  into  a  recantation  of  his  traditions  of  theocratic  religion  which  are  found 

mission.    He  was  said  to  have  declared  that  his  embalmed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.    The 

sole   object  had   been   to  embrace  Islam,   and  poem  of  the  creation,  in  which  God  is  related 

to  carry  over  all  the  Jews  with  him.    The  sul-  to  have  created  the  world  in  six  days  and  rested 

tan  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  honored  him  ©n  the  seventh  day,  embodies  a  tradition  much 

wiA  the  title  of  an  effendi,  giving  bun  an  honor-  earlier  than  the  period  of  Mosaic   legislation, 

ary  post  at  the  same  time     He  agam  aroused  There  arc  several  intimations  in  the  patriarchal 

eie    jealousy    of    the    Turks,    and    was    either  age  that  the  followers  of  Jehovah,  such  as  Abra- 

poiBOned  in  prison,  or  publicly  executed.  ham  and  Isaac,  chose  certain  times  for  rest,  medi- 

Sabbata'riaa  Controversjr,  the   dispute  in  tation,  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  God.     In  after 

various    forms    between    those    who    urge    and  times  it   would  almost  seem  as  if  the  poem  or 

those  who  oppose  a  rigid  observance  of  Sunday,  hymn  of  the  creation  was  used  as  a  special  part 

It  has  been  goin^  on   from   the  time   of   King  of  Sabbath-day  devotions.    On  that  day  the  peo- 

James     L,     01     England,     who     favored     Sun-  pie  were  called  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the 

day   sports,  and  thereby  offended   many  of  his  whole   universe,    including    themselves,    had    an 

subjects,  and  it  has  in  late  years  included  pro-  origin  in  one  personal  and  supreme  Being;  that 

posals  to   throw   open   to   the   public   museums.  He  had  exerted  His  Omnipotence  for  a  definite 

libraries,  and  galleries,  and  other  places  of  rec-  period   and   then   had   ceased    from    His   work, 

reation  and  instruction,  on  the  first  day  of  the  They  were  constantly  to  remind   themselves  of 

week.     Most   of  these  changes  have  been  gen-  the  work  of  God,  once  for  all  completed,  by  their 

erally  adopted.     The  proposition  to  permit  the  own  six  days'  round  of  labor;  and  as  God  had 

sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  saloons  on  Sunday  is  rested  from  His  work  so  were  they  to  rest  from 

at  present  the  chief  feature  of  the  Sabbatarian  theirs  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward  Jehovah 

Controversy.  "who  had  done  so  great  things  for  lhem.» 

Sabbata'rians,  a  term  applied  to  those  who  Mosaic    Ordinances    of    Ike    Sabbath. —  The 

urge  rigid  observance  of  Sunday.    It  was  applied  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Sabbath-day  was  very 

al.so  in  earlier  times  to  the  sect  now  known  as  much  extended  and  amplified  by  the  provisions 

Seventh    Day   Baptists,    who   observe    Saturday  of  the  law  as  contained  in  the  Hexateuch.     It 

for  Sunday,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  are  per-  was  made  to  be  a  day  on  which   not  only  the 
mitted   in   Rhode   Island,   where  they  are 
parativdy  numerous,  to  work  on  Sunday. 
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SABBATH 

eranccs  of  tbe  children  of  Israel  were  likewise  have  a  maxim  uiat  it  is  good  to  honor  the  A»y 

to  be  recalled.    But  first  of  all  the  command  is  in  tbe  body,  in  dress,  in  eating,  and  in  drinking. 

given  by  the  law  in  various  forms  of  speech,  but  Tht  Lord's  Day. —  A  careful  consideration  ot 

with  the  same  intent  throughout  the  books   of  early  Church  history  and  early  Olurch  writers 

the  law.   Exodus,   Deuteronomy,   and   Leviticus,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day  of  Christ's 

to  remember  the  seventh  day,  the  Sabbath,  to  resurrection,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  grew  up, 

keep  it  holy ;  most  specifically  in  Lev.  xxiii.  3 :  coeval  with  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself, 

'Six  days  shall  work  be  done :  but  tbe  seventh  as  the  one  distinctivels;  Christian  festival,  which 

day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  convocation;  was  made  to  fall  in  with  the  injunction  to  peri- 

ye  shall  do  no  work  therein :  it  is  the  sabbath  of  odical  rest,  founded  on  the  earliest  traditions  of 

the  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings."  biblical   religion  and  provided  for  under  Moscs 

First  of  all  there  are  three  specifications  as  by  special  legislation  for  the  observance  of  the 

to  the  manner  in  which  the  week  is  to  be  spent:  Sabbath.     Nevertheless  the  idea  ot  the  Lord's 

(l)   by  labor  —  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  Day  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Sabbath, 

do  all  thy  work :'  (Ex.  xjc.  g) ;  (a)  by  rest  on  which  seems  to  have  been  likewise  observed  by 

the   seventh    day;   on   this   day   the   people   are  the  early  Church,  although  sometimes  as  a  fasL 

ordered   to   rest,   literally   to   take   breath,   then  The  Saturday  halt-holiday,   which  still  survives 

are  enumerated  in  detail  those  who  are  enjoined  in  some  countries  or  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 

from  work:  "Thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daugh-  js  certainly  derived  from  this  double  observance, 

ter,   thy   manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,   nor  The  tendency  to  sabbatiie  the  Lord's  Day  was 

d^  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is   within  thy  perhaps  due  to  certain  imperial  decrees  of  the 

gates.*      The    penalty    of   death    is    threatened  Christian  emperors  beginning  with  Constantine, 

against    all    who    shall    disobey    this   command,  who  closed  the  law  courts,  etc.,  on  what  Justin 

"Die  reasons  of  this  command  are  given:   (i)  as  Martyr  calls   "the   day  of  the   sun,"   and   what 

a  counsel   of  mercy  —  "Six  days  thou  shalt  do  Constantine  speaks  of  as  "venerable  Sunday." 

thy   work,   and   on   the   seventh   day  thou  shalt  Civil  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  observance 

rest,  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  of   Sunday   began   in   the   Roman   empire   in   an 

the   son   of   thine   handmaid,   and  the   stranger,  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  as  in  the  statute  of 

may  be  refreshed*  (Ex.  xxiii.  12)  ;  (2)  asacom-  Constantine   (321),  which  runs  as  follows;  'On 

tnemoration    ot   the   deliverance    from   Egypt—  the  venerable  day  of  the  sun  let  all  magistrates 

•And  remember  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  and  people  residing  in  the   city  rest,  and  let  all 

«f  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  G06  brought  workshops  be  closed.      In   the   country   persons 

thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  engaged  in  agriculture  may,  however,  according 

a  stretched  out  arm,  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  to  their  will  and  without  violating  this  law,  coti- 

commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day"  (Deut.  tinue  their  toil,  for  often  another  day  is  not  so 

V    15)  ;  (3)  as  a  commemoration  of  the  finished  suitable  either  tor  sowing  grain  or  for  planting 

creation  "For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  vines ;  and  if  the  proper  opportunity  for  suiA 

and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  operations  be  lost  the  bounty  of  heaven  may  be 

rested    the    seventh  day :    wherefore   the    Lord  disappointed."    While  Constantine  permitted  the 

blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it»  (Ex.  legal  freeing  of  slaves  and  the  visitation  of  cap- 

XX.  11) ;  (4)  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  just  as  tjves  on  Sunday,  he  prohibited  the  prosecution 

circumcision  was  the  sign  ot  the  Abtahamic  cov-  of  lawsuits.    Theodosius  (386)  published  a  de- 

enant,  and  the  rainbow  the  sign  of  the  covenant  cree  suspending  the  theatrical  shows  and  circus 

with  Noah— "Speak  thou  also  unto  the  children  races    on    Sunday.     These  historical    facts   are 

of   Israel    saying.   Verily   my   sabbaths   ye   shall  important  as  bearing  on  the  present  Sunday  laws 

keep,  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you  through-  jn  England  and  America. 

out  your  generations,  that  ye  may  know  that  1  The  Frank  emperors  kept  up  the  observance 

am   the  Lord   that    doth    sanctify  you.    .    .    .  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  their  capitularies  or  general 

It   is   a   sign   between   me   and  the   children   of  statutes ;  and  even  during  the  French  Revolution, 

Israel  tor  ever:  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  when  the  Christian  calendar  was  abolished,  each 

heaven   and   earth,   and   on   the  seventh  day   he  tenth  day  was  made  a   day  of  rest,  and  public 

rested,  and  was  refreshed"  (Ex,  xxxi.  13,  17).  offices,   schools,   workshops,  and   shops   of  mer- 

The  Jews  of  to-day  who  profess  to  keep  up  chandise,  excepting  those  of  food  and  medicine, 

the  tradition  of  their  fathers  still  keep  the  Sab-  were  ordered  to  be  closed.    The  Code  Napolten 

bath  as  a  joytul  festival.     The  Sabbath  is  held  ordered  the  observance  ot  Sunday, 

from   Friday  evening  to   Saturday   evening.      It  In  England  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day 

js  among  some  of  them  considered  a  pious  ob-  has  been  enjoined  by  statute  from  the  earliest 

servance  to  begin  the  celebration  half  _  an   hour  times.     Canute   (1028-35)   prohibited  marketing, 

before  Friday's  sunset  and  to  continue  it  half  an  hunting,  and  the  holding  of  local  courts  on  that 

hour  after   sunset   on   Saturday  for  the   benefit  day.      After   the   Conquest   the   conduct   of   the 

of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in  torment,  for  they  people  with  regard  to  trade,  sports,  and  the  law 

believe  that  the  damned  are  allowed  a  mitigation  courts  was  controlled  by  special  statutes. 

of  their  suffering  during  the  feasL     On  Friday  The  most  important  legislation  on  the  subject 

afternoon  all  the  food  for  the  following  day  is  of  Sunday  usage  is  that  which  was  promulgated 

prepared,  and  their  festal  array  is  laid  out   for  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  11.  (1676).     By  the  law 

the   Sabbath.     Some  Jews  have  special  raiment  then  passed  a   prohibition   is   imposed   upon   all 

which  they  wear  only  on  that  day ;  on  the  mom-  worldly   labor  or   business   excepting   works   of 

ing  of  which  the   Sabbath   lamp   is   lit  and   the  necessity  or  charity,  necessary  traveling  and  the 

Sabbath  bread   laid  on   the  table.     The   master  service  ot  any  legal   writ   excepting  in   case   of 

of  the  house  at  the  close  of  the   evening  meal  high  treason  or  treason,  felony,  or  breaches  of 

blesses   the  wine  and  passes   it   round.     They  the  peace;  and  it  permits  also  the  salt  of  food 

cat  ante  meals  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  they  in  inns  and  eating-shopi. 
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SABBATIA-.-SABIN 

The  .American  colonists,  especially  in  their  particles  of  which  are  glued  together  by  means 
culy  New  Englaod  settlements,  enforced  the  of  a  natural  cement  secreted  by  the  worms,  and 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the  thus  form  a  smooth  regular  tube,  presenting 
most  rigorous  penalties.  People  were  compelled  a  striking  contrast  in  its  uniformity  to  the 
by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Geor-  rougher  dwelling-tubes  of  allied  genera,  sndi 
gia.  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  attend  pub-  as  Terebello.  The  worm  itself  possesses  a  slen- 
Ec  worship  in  a  church  or  conventicle.  It  was  der  body,  the  hinder  part  of  which  may  be 
only  as  time  advanced  that  a  distinction  was  doubled  up  within  the  tube.  The  head  is  pro- 
made  between  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  vided  with  slender  tentacles. 
civilandasareligious  institution.  (See  Sunday.)  Sabel'lianlsm,  the  theological  views  of 
Consult:  Hessey,  'Bampton  Lectures*  (i860);  Sabellius  (q.v.),  which,  though  they  had  numer- 
Oehler  'Theology  of  the  Old  Testament* ;  ous  advocates,  were  condemned  by  the  Church 
Proudhon,  'La  Calibration  du  Dimanche' ;  as  heretical.  See  Monarchians. 
^"^!  ;■"!«  H'fi'*"  Criticism  of  the  Hex-  SabeUina,  sa-bai-us.  Christian  teacher:  b. 
ateuch'    (1893J,  Pentapolis,    Africa,    or    Italy.      He    taught    at 

Sabba'tia,    a    genus    of   Genlianacea,   often  Ptolemais  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  pontificatt 

growing  in  sand  or  salt  marshes.     These  plants  of     Zephyrinua      (199-217)      and     Calixtus     I. 

have     verticillate     leaves^     handsome     terminal  (2i7'222),  and   is  known   as  the  founder  of  a 

flowers,  with  white  or  pmk  rotate  corollas  5  to  sect  who  considered   the   Son  and   Holy  Ghost 

la-mcrous ;  4  to  12  stamens  with  thread-like  fila-  only   as   different   revelations   or   manifestations 

ments,   and   two-cleft   styles,   capsules   more   or  of   the   Godhead,   but   not   as   separate   persons 

less   globose,   coriaceous,   and   containing   many  (see   Monaschians).     The  doctrines  of  Sabei- 

small  reticulated  seeds.     Several  species  have  a  lius  were  apposed  by   Dionysius  of  Alexandria 

tonk,    although   bitter,   juice,   and   are   used   as  and   Dionysius   of   Rome,   by  Epiphanius    (who 

febrifuges.      Although    named    in   honor   of   an  states  that  the  Sabellians  were   very  numerous 

early  Italian  botanist,  Sabbati,  the  genus  is  said  around    Rome   and    in    Mesopotamia),    and   by 

to  be  so  called  because  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  dis-  Theodoret     Saint  Augustine  states  that  by  the 

covered  the  local  S.  stellaris  on  a  Sabbath.    This  beginning  of  the  5th  century  they  had  entirely 

charming  species,  called  the  marsh  pink,  or  Rose  disappeared.    Yet  their  views  have  always  found 

of  Plyrooufli,  bears  a  very  delicate  pink  flower,  adherents,  and  even  now  some  theologians  at- 

■with  a  star-shaped  yellowish  eye.  tempt  to  reconcile  theology  with  reason  by  admit- 

Safaba'tiana.    See  Jewish  Skts.  I'"?  po-FIPtjons  of  the  Trinity  coinciding  with 

........            .                   ■                  ...  '"3'  "'  Sabellius. 

Sabbafical  Year,  the  seventh  year  which  SaTnans.     "^pe  ^iAK^ANs 

the  law   of   Moses   provided   should   be   a  year  „    ™^  ^^    ^*^*^,^- 

of  rest  for  the  land    (Ex.  ixiii.   10,   11;  Lev.  Sabm,  saMn,  Edwin  Legiaad,  American 

3HCV    1-7)      The    land    was    not    to    be    sown  writer:  b.  Rockford,  III.,  23  Dec  1670.    He  was 

and  that  which  grew  of  its  own  accord  was  not  graduated  from  the  Uniyersitt  of  Iowa  in  189^ 

to  be  reaped,  but  to  be  left  for  the  poor  to  eat.  »'"'   '?»*,2«biished:     'The    Makmg  of   Iowa' 

Vinevards   and   oliveyards   were  also   to  be  left  (ifW)  ;  '"he  Magic  Mashie'   {i9M>  :  etc. 

uncultivated,  and  their  produce  ungathered;  but  Sabin,    Joseph,    American    bibliophile:    b. 

the  people  were  allowed  to  tish  and  hunt,  and  Braunston,   Northamptonshire,   England,  9   Dec 

attend   to   their   bees    and    flocks,   and   a   triple  1821;   d.  Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  S  June  1881.     After 

produce  was  promised  for  every  sixth  year  to  apprenticeship    to   Charles    Richards,   bookseller 

make  up  for  die  deficiency  of  the  seventh.    The  of  Oxford,  he  set  up  a  bookshop  of  his  own 

sabbatical  year  was  also  to  be  a  year  of  release  there,  but  in  1848  came  to  this  country,  where 

for  Jewish  debtors   (Deut.  xv.   1-6),  but  those  he  conducted  establishments  for  the  sale  of  old 

who  were  able  to  lend  were  strictly  enjoined  not  and  rare  works  in  New  York  1850-6,  in   Phll- 

to  refuse  loans  to  poor  and  needy  persons  be-  adelphia  1856-60,  and  New  York  1860^1.    His 

cause  the  year  of  release  was  at  hand   (DeuL  bibliographical  knowledge  was  wide,  and  he  is 

TV.  7-11).    In  this  year  also  the  law  was  to  be  said  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  not  lessthan 

read    solemnly   to   all   the   people   assembled   at  25  times  for  the  purchase  of  unique  specimens. 

the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Dent.  xxxi.  10).    This  From  1869  he  published  for  a  number  of  years 

institution   seenis   to   have  been  almost  entirely  'The  American  Bibliopolist.'     He  also  prepared 

ignored   during  the  period  which   preceded   the  several  compilations,  among  them  13  volumes  of 

captivity,  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  the  time  an  uncompleted  'Dictionary  of  Books  relating  10 

of  the  captivity  is  represented  as  one  in  which  America,' 

I?S,S\a  ™^i  3  /'*'■!  °' ■.""««"    5°  Chri.Mn    Science    b?.hop:    b.    K»o,    County, 

SSfiw  Ji;i.Sin' h,    °"  "■     '^!l"£.'  Ohio,  184a    His  pareni.  wen  mmb«.  of  th. 

captivity  Nehetniah  sought  to  secure  the  bet-  Christian  CTiuri-h   nr  Di.rinl.s  nf  rhri.t      At... 

S^^iS,  .S     rfJ        "«<:«>•  '"■Hid  enterprises  in  Illinoil,  Nebraska,  antl  elsewhere 

s&ir?ij^y:E?r^^^^^^^^^ 

« T?^                          ,            ,.,,,.  Church,    the    work    of    which    has    since    pros- 

SabelTa,  a  genus  of  annelids  dwelling  on  pered    and     spread    rapidly.    He    relinquished 

■•andy  shores  m  tubes  formed  solely  of  sand,  the  his    various    business    positions   and    began    to 
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SABINI  — SABINB  CROSS  ROADS 

ice  and  pen  most  auc-  to  Sabine  River.  At  thii  crmsing  was  fought 
a  tiattle  which  marlied  the  culmination  and  fail- 

_  .   „ ure  of  what  is  known  as  the  Red  River  Isxiiedi- 

Sabuie,  Ubln,  Sib  Edward.  English  physi-  ti^n,    On  23  Jan  1864  Gen.  Banks,  then  at  New 

cist:  b.  Dublin.  Ireland,  14  Oct.  1788:  d.  Rjch-  Orleans,  received  a  despatch   from  GetL   Hal- 

mond.  Surrey,  26  June  1883.    He  was  educated  jgck.  dated  the  4th.  proposing  an  expedition,  to 

at  the  military  colleges  of  Marlow  and  Wool-  consist  of  the  forces  of  Banks.  Steele,  and  such 

wich  and  in  1803  entered  the  army  where  he  ^  ^^^  j^  ^p^^^  ^y  Sherman,  for  the  capture 

was  commissioned  ad  lieutenant  of  artillery    He  „£  Shreveport.  U.,  on  Red  River,  and  the  recoy- 

served  in  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  ^ry  of  Texas,  thus  opening  access  to  the  cotton 

i8i3-4andaccompaniedRoss  and  Parry  in  their  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  stimulating  trade.     Banks 

Arctic  expedition  in  1818  and  that  of  Farry  m  ^^^^  ^  3  previous  occasion,  for  sound  reasons, 

t8ig-2a  While  on  these  expeditions  he  engaged  objected  to  such  a  campaign,  but  now  acquiesced 

in  researches   in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  m  ^^^  promised  a  cordial  co-operation;  but  he  set 

1821-5  conducted  a  series  of  voyage,  extending  j^^^  ,^j  diHiculties  in  the  lay,  and  made  sug- 

from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  equator   .aiher-  g,„i„„,  ,„  „„„,  ,h        „,  „,  „,  ^^^j^  „„ 

ing  data  concerning  the  magnetic  needle,  the  „g„j|,4^     Engrossed    with    duties    concerning 

figure  of  the  earth  and  other  points  m  meleoro-  j^^^^^^^  affgi^  j^  Louisiana,  which  had  specially 

logica  and  terrestrial  physics.  He  was  instru-  ^^  confided  to  him  by  the  President.  Banks 
mental     in    the    esiabli.hment    of    permanent  ,j  unmediately  leave  New  Orleiu,  and 

magnelical  and  meteorological  ob.ervamies  ^  entrusted  the  arrangements  of  the  expedition 
reummg  directorship  of  those  m  the  colonies  FrankliS.  hi,  second  m  coinnaud, 

for  many  years.    In  1S18  he  was  elected  to  the  ■      Xeche  5  Maieh.  rca* 

^T-     ,SE,  J;  7ZaI.  ^  rSHcT,     He  rf  Alexandria  on  the  „ti.  and  cc^ierate  iith  a 

efvefr^K'li  uSa    -ine'r  rKe  aSy'K  ''"ng  Hee.  -der  command  o?AS,iral  Porter, 

ilsg  and  was  retired  with  full  rank  a,  general  g"""  '"."'^  ".'^  ■J™"  .«f  ^'^  ^■'"  "  ? 

in  ifct    His  work,  include:     <An  Account  of  M""*t  ""i  '  «■?.?'  «  ironclads , and  four 

the  fitperiment,  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the  i'Sl"  ,""™«"i  "»■'  ">=re  he  waa  joined  wme 

Earth>    (182s);  <The  Variability  of  the  Inten-  days  later  ^  transports  from  Vicksburg.  carry- 

sity  of  Magnetism   upon   Many   Parts  of  the  "B  four  divisions  of  Shetmans  army,   under 

Globe'   (1838)  •  etc  ^"*-  A-  J-  Smith,  and  the  Marine  brigade  of 

„  ^.  ..'       '-  ,        .         ...  ^  C^il.  Ellet    A  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  waa 

.  ^1"^  "!";■         S^S-     n"l-"J"  n.      5'  *"t  <5cn.  Steele,  with  an  army  of  is»o  men. 

nan:  b.  New  Libson,  N.  H.,  28  Feb.  1803,  d.  g,^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  directly  on 

Boston,  Mass.,  14  Aprd  1877.     He  sat  m  the  shreveport;    but   Steele,   after   marching   from 

New  Hampshire  legislature  for  three  .nccessive  Li„ie  Rock  to  Camden,  was  checked,  fell  back 

terms,  but  removed  ro  Maijachusetts  m     849,  ,„  Little  Rock,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the 

;nd  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  m  1852-3.  campaign.     (Sie  J.KKms'  Feaav.  BVrtii  or.) 

He  IS  Ijst  known  for  hi.  important  work  on  s„i5,.,«  ,„„>„  .dVanced.  attacked  and  in  coii- 

«P.'l,         /TSJ        T.     .!■    B, •.?%■?„  junction  with  the  navy.  14  March,  captured  Fott 

Sketches  of  Adherents  to  the  Bri  ish  Crown  m  '^  ^  „  ^  RiJir,  together  wiih  283  pns- 

the  War   of  the   Revolution'    (1847).      He  also  in  oiin,    and  munv  small  nny.,    the  Pnn 

rs:^s/^s.^;:s;^es  misMB^^E^^ 

_  , ,  ».        ..  .        T.  1  1.         1.  w'tli  ^^T  ''"'s  opposition,  which  was  brushed 

Saune,  saTiiii,  Monntains,  Italy,  a  branch  asjjj  ^^^  ^{^  cavalry,  reached  Alexandria ;  Banks 

of  the  Apennines,  near  the  border  of  ancient  joined  him  on  the  24th,  but  his  entire  column  did 

Latium,  east  of  Rome.  'S  a  lofty  group  in  the  ^^t  dose  up   until  the  26th.    Meanwhile  Gen. 

tipper  valley  of  the  Aternus ;  the  highest  summit  Mower,  with  three  brigades  of  Smith's  division 

reaches  an  altitude  of  about  4,200  feet  and  a  cavalry  brigade  of  the  Nineteenth  corps, 

Sabine,  sa-bJn',  a  river  of  the  United  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  21st  for  Hen- 
States,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  northeastern  derson's  Hill,  35  miles  westward,  surprised  the 
part  of  Texas,  in  Hunt  County,  flows  southeast  2d  Louisiana  cavalry,  and  with  slight  loss  cap- 
about  250  miles,  then  turns  southward  and  tured  250  men,  nearly  as  many  horses,  and  four 
forms  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Louis-  guns,  with  their  caissons.  Near  Alexandria  the 
iana,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  thtflugh  fleet  came  to  a  series  of  rapids,  and  the  water 
Sabine  Lake  and  Sabine  Pass.  The  mouth  of  was  so  low  that  the  ironclads  could  not  run  up 
the  river  is  Sabine  Pass,  a  narrow  channel  which  them,  but  after  a  week's  hard  labor  the  lighter 
is  obstructed  by  a  muddy  bar.  Considerable  ones  were  carried  over.  The  transports,  which 
has  been  done  to  make  this  Pass  safe  for  navi-  could  not  pass,  returned  to  Vicksburg,  and  with 
gation;  jetty -building  and  dredging  was  began  them  Ellet'a  3,000  men.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
as  soon  as  the  interior  of  Texas,  near  the  Sabine  transports  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  base 
River,  was  settled.  Sabine  Lake  is  an  expansion  at  Alexandria  and  the  use  of  a  wagon-train  lo 
of  the  river,  but  the  Neches  River  also  enters  ^grry  the  supplies,  and  the  further  necessity  of 
the  lake  The  Sabine  River  15  about  500  miles  leaving  3  guard  of  nearly  4,000  men  (under  Gen 
long  and  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course.  Grover)    to  protect  the  place.     Gen.   Franklin. 

Sabine     Croaa     Roads,     Battle     of,     and  with  the  main  column,  advanced  on  the  road 

Banks'  Retreat  to  Alexandria.    Three  miles  running  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  river,  to 

southeast  of  Mansfield.  De   Soto    Parish,   La,,  Natchitoches,  about  80  miles  above  Alexandria, 

one   of  the   main    roads    from    Alexandria   to  driving  before  him  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and 

Shreveport  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  Red  River  reaching  Natchitoches  on  3  April,  where  he  • 
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}Kiiat4  tnr  A.  ^.  amith'a  column,  whicb,  accom-  attacking  the  bead  of  it.    Lee  thien  out  a  strong 

patiied   ay  Porter's  fleet,  had  come  to  Grand  akirmtsh-line  and  waited  for  Banks'  main  body 

Ecore,  four  miles  from  Natchitoches,     Porter  to  come  up.    At  noon  Ransom  arrived  with  a 

had  a  fleei  of  13  gunboats  and  30  transports,  brigade,  and  line  was  formed,     Banks  rode  up 

Banks'  army,  on  the  eve  of  march  from  a  little  past  noon,  and  sent  back  repeated  orders 
Natchitoches  for  Shreveport,  was  composed  of  for  Franklin  to  hurry  forward.  After  heavy 
two  divisions  of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  under  and  continuous  skirmishing,  lasting  until  4.30 
Gen.  T.  £.  G.  Ransom  j  five  brigades  of  the  Six-  F.u,,  Tajrior  threw  his  entire  force  of  lo^ooo 
teenth  corps,  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith;  Gen.  W.  men  heavily  upon  the  Union  line;  Mouton's  divi- 
H.  Emory's  division,  three  brigades,  of  the  sion  and  two  brigades  of  dismounted  cavalry 
Nineteenth  corps;  and  Col.  Dickey's  br^de  of  made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  Union  right, 
colored  troops,  under  Gen.  Franklin;  Gen.  A.  L,  in  which  Mouton  was  killed  at  the  first  ons-;!, 
Lee's  division  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  while  Walker's  division  and  a  brigade  on  its 
four  brigades;  and  a  small  artillery  reserve,  un-  right  fell  upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  line, 
der  CapL  Glosson.  These  numbered  31  March  For  nearly  an  hour  the  men  (not  over  4,500) 
35^35  officers  and  men,  with  about  65  gnns.  of  Banks'  command  resisted  this  attack,  and 
Lee's  cavalry  force  of  4,500  men  had  pushed  out  then  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  woods  in 
westward,  13  miles;  oa  a  April  it  ran  across  rear  of  the  open  space  at  the  cross  roads,  with 
Confederate  cavalry,  drove  it  back  eight  miles,  heavy  loss,  including  three  guns.  Franklin  had 
iad  then  withdrew  to  wait  for  the  general  ad-  come  up  with  Cameron's  division  of  the  Thir- 
vance.  The  general  advance  began  on  the  morn-  teenth  corps,  and  a  new  line  was  formed,  to  be 
ing  of  the  6th,  led  by  Lee's  cavalry,  followed  immediately  broken  by  heavy  attacks  on  both 
by  the  two  small  divisions  of  the  Thirteenth  flanks  and  front.  The  Confederates  were  gain- 
corps,  under  Ransom,  and  by  Emory,  with  a  ing  the  rear,  and  the  Union  line  was  pressed 
division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps  and  Dickey's  back  along  the  narrow  forest  road  filled  with 
brigade  of  colored  troops.  On  the  njornicg  of  wagons  and  mules  of  the  supply-train,  str:^ 
the_  7th  A.  J.  Smith  followed  with  Mower's  di-  glers,  and  camp-followers,  which  so  blocked  the 
vision  of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  A  division  of  the  way  that  an  orderly  retreat  was  impossible. 
Seventeenth  corps,  1,730  strong,  under  Gen.  T.  Sooo  a  panic  set  in,  the  cavalry  train  of  156 
Kilhy  Smith,  remained  with  the  transports,  tm-  wagons  was  captured;  Ransom's  ten. guns  were 
der  instructions  to  conduct  tl)em  to  Loggy  taken,  along  with  i,otx>  of  bis  men;  Franklio 
Bayou,  opposite  Springfield,  about  midway  be-  and  RanSom  were  wounded ;  some  of  the  best 
Iween  Natchitoches  and  Shreveport,  no  miles  officers  were  struck  down;  and  in  spite  of  the 
by  the  river,  above  Grand  Ecore,  where  he  was  heroic  efforts  of  Banks  and  others  to  rally  them, 
to  halt  and  communicate  with  the  army  at  nearly  the  whole  army  brolK  into  a  disorderly 
Sabine  Cross  Roads,  54  miles  from  Grand  Eoore.  retreat,  which  was  checked  only  at  Pleasant 
Porter,  Smith,  and  the  transports,  with  six  gun-  Grove,  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here 
boats  carrying  17  guns,  biarted  on  the  7th.  Gen.  Emory,  with  his  division,  had  come  up  at 

Lee's  mstructions  from  Gen.  Franklin  wer«tO  6  p.m.,  and  formed  line  in  the  edge  of  a  wood, 

attadc   the   enemy   wherever   found,   hut  not  to  on    a    ridge    overlooking   a   small    stream ;    and 

bring  on  a  general  engagement.     On  the  7th  he  scarcely   had   his    line    been    formed    when   the 

drove  a  brigade  of  Gen.  Green's  beyood  Pleasant  panie-Gtricken     fugitives     came     rushing     bade 

Hiil,  and  came  upon  a  strong  force  under  Green  through  it  to  the  rear.    The  Confederates  were 

at   Wilson's   Farm.     Lee   attacked   and   after   a  close  on  their  heels,  made  an  immediate  assault 

hard  engagement  of  two  hours  drove  Green  to  upon   Emory,  and  were  met  with  a  severe  fire 

Saint  Patrice's  Bayou,  eight  miles  from  Pleasant  delivered  at  close  quarters  that  instantly  checked 

Hill.     Here  Lee  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  them.     After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  fierce  bat' 

sent  back   for   infantry  support     His   loss  had  tie,  in  which  they  made  desperate  efforts  to  turn 

been  53  killed  and  wounded.     Green's  loss  was  Emory's    right,    the    Confederates    were    every- 

greater,    including    about    100    prisoners.    That  where   repulsed   with   great   loss,   but   held   the 

night    Frankhn    reached    Pleasant    Hill ;    A.   f.  shores  of  the  stream.     Banks'  army,  after  hav- 

Smith's    division    was    still    a    day's    march    m  ing  advanced  to  within  two  marches  of  Shreve- 

rear  of  Franklin.     At  daybreak  of  the  &h  Lee,  porl^  had  been  saved  from  total  destruction  'by 

having   been    reinforced    by   one   of   Landrani's  a  tnumph  of  valor  and  discipline  on  the  part  of 

brigades   of   the   Thirteenth   corps,   dropped   his  a  single  division  and  of  skill  on  the  part  of  its 

wagon-train,   and,    moving    forward,   drove   the  intrepid  commander.*     The  action  is  known  a? 

Confederates   from   Saint  Patrice's   Bayou  and  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Grove.    The  Union  loss 

gradually   pushed   them   to   a    wood   beyond  a  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleasant  Grove  was 

clearing  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  and  found  him-  about  1,050  killed  and  wounded  and  nearly  i,8oQ 

self  in  the  immediate  front  of  Gen.  R.  Taylor's  missing;   the   Coafederate  loss,   1,500  killed  air 

army  of  lO/Xw  men.     Taylor,  whose  forces  had  wounded. 

been  much  scattered,  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Banks  had  been  limited  as  to  time  in  carrying 
and  Texas,  had  concentrated  them,  and  near  out  the  objects  of  his  campaign.  Gen.  Sherman 
Mansfield  had  the  three  divisions  of  Gens.  Green,  was  calling  for  A.  J.  Smith's  troops,  and  Gea 
Walker,  and  Mouton  —  10,000  men.  On  the  Grant,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  a  movement  by 
morning  of  the  8th  he  moved  three  miles  from  Banks  from  New  Orleans  on  Mobile,  had  writ- 
Mansfield  to  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  formed  ten  him :  *I  had  much  rather  that  the  Red  River 
line  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  commanding,  on  both  expedition  had  never  been  begun,  than  that  you 
sides  of  the  road,  a  clearing  about  1,200  yards  should  be  detained  one  day  beyond  the  first  day 
long,  and  800  wide,  through  the  middle  of  which  of  May,  in  commencing  the  movement  east  of 
was  a  deep  ravine.  He  knew  that  Banks'  col-  the  Mississippi."  The  allotted  time  was  fast  ex- 
umn  was  stretched  out  on  a  single  road  for  more  piring.  and  Banks  concluded  to  abandon  hts  ex- 
tfaan  30  miles,  and  was  sanguine  of  success  in  pedttion.    The  night  of  the  8th  he  fell  back  15, 
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miles  to  Pleasant  Mill,  which  was  reached  bj  river,  put  part  of  his  force  on  the  odier  sidq 

Emory's  division,  that  brought  up  the  rear  about  and  waited  for  the  fleet  to  come  down.     Porter, 

9  o'clock  next  morning.     A.  J.  Smith,  with  a  with  the  gunboats,  and  Kilby  Smith,  with  the 

part  of  his  command,  had  halted  at  Pleasatit  transports,  had  arrived  at  Loggy  Bayou  on  the 

Hill,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  with   less  afternoon  of  the  10th,   where,  two  hours  later, 

than   13,000  men   Banks   formed   a  double  line ;  they  received  news  of  Banks'  misfortunes,  and 

the    first,    of    the    Nineteenth    corps,    along    a  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  received  his  orders 

thickly  wooded  slope  half  a  mile  west  of  Pleasant  to    return   to   Grand    Ecore;      The   fleet    turned 

Hiii  -,  the  second,  of  A.  J,  Smith's  command  and  down   stream,   but   it   was   not  to   reach   Grand 

the  artillery,  on  a  plateau  in  rear.     The  trains,  Ecore  without   opposition.     On  the   evening  of 

preceded  by  Lee's  cavalry  and  Dickey's  brigade  the  nth  Green,  who  had  been  left  at  Pleasant 


of  colored  troops,  and  followed  by  the  remnants  Hill,  started  with  750  men  and  two  batteries  for 
of  Ransom's  division,  were  put  on  the  road  to  Blair's  Landing,  and  on  the  12th,  with  about  500 
Grand  Ecore.  Gen.  Taylor,  reinforced  by  the  men  and  three  guns,  attacked  the  fleet  and  trans- 
divisions  of  Gens.  Churchill  and  Parsons,  had  ports  as  they  were  running  down  the  river.  A 
followed  Banks  very  cautiously,  and  at  noon  his  brisk  fight  followed.  Gen.  Green  was  killed  by 
advance  appeared  and  b^an  skirmishmg.  Later  a  discharge  of  grape  from  one  of  the  gunboats, 
artillery  was  brought  up  and  opened  fire,  and  and  his  men  were  driven  off,  with  small  loss. 
a  demonstration  was  made  on  the  Union  right.  The  Union  loss  was  57  killed  and  wounded. 
About  5  P.M.  three  Confederate  divbions  charged  By  the  15th  all  the  gunboats  were  back  to  Grand 
out  of  the  woods  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  Ecore,  and  as  fast  as  the  vessels  could  pass  the 
line,  which  was  steadily  driven  back  up  the  hill  to  bar  they  made  their  way  to  Alexandria,  one  gun- 
tfae  cover  of  the  second  line.  Here  the  Con-  boat  being  lost  The  fleet  having  passed  down, 
federates  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Mean-  Banks  marched  from  Grand  Ecore  on  the  aad 
while  the  right  of  the  Union  line,  though  hard  for  Alexandria,  and  that  ni^t  bivouacked  at 
pressed,  stood  firm  until,  the  left  being  dnven  aouterville,  32  miles  from  Grand  Ecore.  The 
back.  It  was  nearly  enveloped  and  gave  ground,  march  was  resumed  on  the  azd,  and  on  the 
and  the  Confederates  pressed  on  to  an  attack  on  morning  of  the  23d,  while  marching  along  Cane 
A.  J.  Smith,  who  held  the  second  line  m  reserve.  Rjver,  a  branch  of  the  Red,  the  head  of  the  eol- 
Atter  a  short  and  sharp  exchange  of  fire.  Smith's  umn  i/as  checked  at  Monett's  Ferry  by  Gen.  Bee, 
and  part  of  Emory's  men  made  a  charge  and  with  four  brigades  of  2,000  men  and  four  bat- 
pushed  back  the  Confederate  Ime.  All  the  re-  teries.  Bee's  position  was  a  strong  one  on  a 
serves  were  now  thrown  into  action,  and  the  bluff  commanding  the  crossing,  and  on  the  only 
Confederates  were  routed,  driven  from  the  field,  practicable  road  to  Alexandria,  35  miles  distant 
and  pursued  until  dark.  Gen.  E  Kirby  Smith,  At  the  same  time  the  Confederate  cavalry  un- 
the  Confederate  department  commander,  says;  Jer  Gen.  Wharton  and  Polignac's  infantry  were 
•Our  troops  atucked  with  v«or  and  at  first  with  harassing  Banks'  rear.  Gen.  Bii^e,  with  his 
success,  hut,  exposing  their  right  flank,  were  own  brigade  and  Cameron's  division  of  the  Thir- 
finally  repulsed  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The  teenth  corps,  in  all  about  5,000  men,  crossed 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  a  brigade  Cane  River  three  miles  above  the  ferry,  and  by 
of  Walker's  division,  were  broken  and  scattered,  a  diffk:ult  flank  march  of  several  miles  reached 
The  enemy  recovered  cannon  which  we  had  cap-  a  hill,  the  occupation  of  which  rendered  Mon- 
tured  the  day  before,  and  two  of  our  pieces  with  ett's  Bluff  untenable.  Birge  attacked  at  2  p.m., 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field,  after  a  contest  of  two  hours  carried  the  hill,  and 
Our  troops  were  completely  paralyzed  and  dis-  the  Confederates  retreated  and  left  open  the  road 
organized  by  the  repulse.  .  .  .  Our  repulse  Alexandria.  The  Union  loss  was  150  to  200 
at  Pleasant  HiH  was  so  complete  and  our  com-  killed  and  wounded.  Banks  resumed  his  march 
mand  was  so  disorganized  that  had  Banks  fol-  on  the  24th,  and  without  further  serious  opposi- 
lowed  up  his  success  vigorously  he  would  have  tion  entered  Alexandria  on  the  25th.  Banks  re- 
met  but  feeble  opposition  to  his  advance  on  ports  that  in  the  24  days  intervening  between 
Shrevqiort'  the  march  of  the  army  from  Alexandria  and  its 

Banks  had  engaged  at  Pleasant  Hill  12,600  return  there  his  own  army  had  marched  400 

men,  of  whom  150  were  killed,  844  wounded,  miles.    He  had  fought  several  battles,  and  been 

and  375  missing.    Taylor  had  14,300  engaged,  of  successful  in  all  but  one,  and  his  losses  were 

whom  about  1,000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  aSg  killed,  1,541  wounded,  and  2,150  missing,  an 

neariy  500  missing.  aggregate  of  3.98a     The   difficulty  of  getting 

Encouraged  by  his  success  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Porter's  fleet  over  the  shallow  rapids  near  Alex- 
Banks  gave  orders  for  a  forward  movement  andria  detained  Banks  at  that  place  until  13  May, 
next  morning  on  Shreveport,  and  preparations  ^hen  he  continued  his  retreat.  (See  Yellow 
were  being  made  for  the  march,  when  Gen,  Bayoo,  Engagement  at,  and  Banks'  Retreat 
Franklin  and  other  officers  dissuaded  him  from  pjoM  Alexandma.)  Consult;  "Oflktal  Rec- 
it,  and  it  was  decided  to  fall  hack  to  Grand  ords,'  Vol.  XXXIV.;  Taylor,  "Destruction  and 
Ecore  and  unite  with  the  fleet  The  retreat  was  Reconstruction' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Bat- 
resumed  during  the  night  and  Grand  Ecore  ties  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,>  Vol.  IV. 
reached  on  the  nth.  E.  Kirby  Smith  joined  tj  a  p.dm-.m 
Taylor  after  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Pleasant  '^  ^  "-amiam. 
Hill,  and  determined  to  move  against  Gen.  Steele  Sabine  Pass,  Engagement  at.  On  6  Aug. 
in  Arkansas.  Taylor  withdrew  his  infantry  to  1863  Gen,  Halleck  informed  Gen.  Banks,  in 
Mansfield  on  the  loth  and  nth,  leaving  the  cav-  command  at  New  Orleans,  that  there  were  ini- 
alry,  under  Green,  and  Polignac's  infantry  divi-  portant  reasons  why  the  United  States  Dag 
sion  of  2.O0O  men  to  watch  and  harass  Banks,  should  be  restored  at  some  point  in  Texas,  wtUi 
Upon  his  arrival  st  Grand  Ecore  Banks  in-  the  least  possible  delay,  Halleck's  despatch  was 
trenched,    threw    a    pontoon-bridge    across    the  by  direction  of  the  SecreUry  of  War,  and  it 
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SABINBS  — SABLE  ISLAND 

was    understood   that    the   proposed  movement  later  jurists,  the  most  important  being   'LJtiri 

was  of  diplomatic  rather  than  a  military  char-  iii.  Juris  Civilis,'  which  is  not  now  extant. 
acter,  and  intended  to  prevent  European  compli-  o„i,i_  c    ^t.      i      i.       ■  ■      i 

caticms.     Banks  was  left  to  his  owVjudgment  ,„™','''    °.°1,- °',    '!"    f"r-bearing    annnals 

to    conduct  the  campaign,  but  it  was    iumested  1""^"'"  /'i'"""!.'',.'"""'' ."  ?''"""■  '^""^ 

Hat  the  most  feasiSe  riute  would  b.  T.y  the  ?";",'  ""?„?""■ ,°'  P  ^f%"""  "t.'.V 

Red   River  to  .Shre.enort     Banks,  deemini  the  ""V.'.".'  <."-.  ""•.'""»»)  .which  differs  so  «  tie 


Red  River  to  Shreveport    Banks,  deeming  the  f^j-V  ■    A^'t^ri^'^'"^'  a            ~.      . 

Red    River  route  imracticable   at  that  sJason  i"  "  "  "'"''  '""i,"?',!"  •■<3>arate  species 

of   the  vear    titled  out  an   exneditinn  to  make  a  ^*^    average    length    of    the    sable    IS    about    l8 

fifmeJt  £  t2L  at  L£e  civ    Si  ?ab1ne  '»*'■■  "'''•"-K  «"  "il.  which  is  somewhat 

KrX   ouJ™rom    SaC^Skinto    Se  '■">'",•    ^he  bod,  partake,  of,  the  form  of  the 

S.'eVa*tin"a"'"U""'  i"  '"^T  °'ai  '.*"'"■'  -iS^rS"?,!  Vr^.'^liW  g'.'sTa'nl  "i 

Sn"ifth  HSonT'tSVphli  "f"^*;  sS";.  ij  s;!™!,"  n'-b"  '°,"r  l"h^°"'  r'z 

n^^    c,„«i,i:«      -o  ,<  i  ;.,  ^;„;™.  ^stvT^A  -^^^  *"  "•<  mode  of  attachment  of  the  hairs  to  the 

OcQ.  rrankJm  was  put  in  charge  ol  the  advance    ,i,;„      t_ i :,  ■  ■  i.  j    _  u.  i.-  l 

«*   tu^    -^«.ji..v     .Xf    i-n™.   -,.„     ^^A      \      1.,  iltm.     In  color  it  is  a  nch  deep  brown,  which 

SS'1t."a^  «%™cSe"to7eL'|  ^^T^i  ^.^'TslSTt  5S  rn\ef  a^lld'theX,!^ 
^.h^.  ^S^h'^.^H  ^;„'  i  l^l^T^k  ««"  experienced  by  the  sable-hunters  from 
on  the  tailr^d  to  Houston.  Four  light-draft  sudden  snow-storms  obliterating  the  track,  or 
giinbMts,  under  command  of  Lieut  Crocker,  j„^  (he  inclement  cold,  can  Eardly  be  over- 
formed  part  of  the  exprfition,  which  sailed  estimated.  Sables  arc  tor  the  most  part  captured 
from  New  Orleans  on  4  September  Franklin  ;„  traps,  but  are  cautious  animals,  and  their 
disregarded  his  instructions  to  land  10  or  12  pursuit  is  attended  witb  much  difficulty.  They 
miles  below  Sabine  Pass,  and  on  Crockers  niake  their  homes  in  deas  or  cavities  in  hollow 
representation  that  he  could  silence  the  Confed-  tf^es.  and  produce  from  three  to  five  young  at 
crate  works  in  the  pass,  he  and  Crocker  ar-  a  birth,  the  young  being  bom  in  March  or  April; 
ranged  for  lie  gunboats  to  make  a  direct  at-  and  their  genera!  habits  are  those  of  the  mar- 
tack  upon  the  works,  dnve  out  the  garrison,  ten  and  weasel,  but  they  are  more  shy  and  re- 
scue or  dnve  away  two  Confederate  gunboats  tiring 

reported  on  the  river,  amj  then  land  the  troops.  Skins  of  the  Russian  sable  fetch  prices  in 

From    the   army    150   sharpshooters   were   dis-  Liverpool   ranging  from  three  to  ten  guineas, 

tributed  on  the  four  gunboats.     Early  in  the  The  darkest  skins  are  considered  to  he  the  finest. 

forenoon  of  the  8th  the  gnnboats  and  transports  About   2/)00   skins   annually   find   their   way   to 

crossed   the    bar   at    Sabme    Pass,    and    m   the  England.    Most  of  these  furs  are  used  in  Russia, 

middle  of  the  afternoon  three  of  the  gunboats  where    about   25,000   are    said   to    be   annually 

pr>e«ed  fire  upon  the  small  fort,  mounting  eight  collected.    When  manufactured  for  linings  sable 

heavy  gons,  and  held  by  44  officers  and  men.  furs  may  fetch  prices  so  high  as  1,000  guineas. 

The  fire  was  unmediately  returned,  two  of  the  The  corporation  robes  of  the  London  aldermen 

gmiboats  were  disabled  and  surrendered,  and  are  lined  with  this  expensive  material,  and  the 

were  ttken  m  tow  by  two  small  Condcderate  tails  of  sables  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

cta,ft.    It  was  all  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  artists'    brushes.    See    Fur-bearinq    Amimals: 

Franklin  made  no  senous  attempt  to  land  his  Fub-tradb. 

troops,  but   immediately   returned   to   New   Or-  e  ui      a   ».i                        i   .l      1           ..        j 

leanrhaving  lost  two  gut,h^t^  with  their  15  S.We  Anl«lope    one  of  the   largest  and 

heavy  guns,  nearly  50  killed  and  wounded,  and  "°^^  handsome  of  African  antekipes    (H^ppo- 

over  300  prisoners,  among  them  Lieut.  Crocker,  ""S!"  "«f  >■  9^  >J'V  "«=  gen«s  ,aa   the  roan 

of  the  navy.     Not  a  Confederate  was  hurt  Con-  ame'ope.  blaubok,  and  others,  and  like  them  rap- 

■nlt  'OfficMl  Records,*  Vol.  XXVI.  '^y  approachmg  extinction,  as  ciyiliiation  more 

tr    A    r'l.uiir  snd  more  encroaches  upon  the  plains  of  south- 

SalnneB,  saltlnz  (Latin,  Sabihi,  sa-bl'ni),  a  black,  markings  upon  the  face,  the  buttock  and 
people  noted  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  whose  the  under  parts  being  white.  The  great-ringed 
territory  they  adjoined.  As  a  people  the  Sa-  horns  sweep  back  from  the  forehead  in  a  sabre- 
bines  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  grazmg,  like  curve,  and  the  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  mane.  These  antelopes  went  about,  in  old  times, 
physical  prowess  they  obtained  a  reputation  like  jq  herds,  and  wer«  prizes  for  the  sportsmen, 
that  of  the  Spartans  for  severity  of  discipline  and  while  their  flesh  was  excellent  to  eat  Exten- 
Bturdmess  of  character.  The  narrow  limits  of  siyc  descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
the  Sabine  territory  made  emigration  necessary,  ^f  Gordon-Cumming,  Anderson,  Baker,  Seloua, 
and  probably  in  this  way  they  came  in  contact  Bryden,  and  other  African  sportsmen-travelers, 
with  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  They  fought  -  . ,  _  c„  p  o 
the  Romans  with  great  courage,  but  were  sub-  ^able,  Cape,  bee  Cape  bABLt 
dued  about  290  B-C,  and  admitted  to  Roman  citi-  Sable  iBland,  a  low-lying  island  in  the 
lenship,  but  not  permitted  to  vote  in  civic  Altantic,  in  laL  44°  N.  and  Ion.  60°  W.,  85 
affairs.  They  became  merged  in  the  republic  miles  east  of  Nova  Scotia.'  It  is  a  chain  of 
and  subsequent  empire,  and  became  lost  to  view  sand-dunes  enclosing  a  lagoon,  and  is  such  a 
u  a  separate  people^  menace  to  navigation  that  the  government  of 

Sabiniu,     Hutiriua.     Roman     jurisL     He  Canada     maintains     two     lighthouses     here.     It 

flourished  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  was  formerly  40  miles  long  and  is  now  but  20, 

a  pupil  of  Capito.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  gradually  sinking.    Upon  its  sandy  ridges  grow 

Khool  of  Sabiniani,  and  was  the  author  of  sev-  cranberries  and  wild  grass,  and  attempts  arr 

erat  works  much  used  and  commented  upon  by  being  made  to  grow  pines  and  other  hardj:,cTef 
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SABOTS  —  SACCHAROIIBTBK 

green*.    There   are  sandbanks  in  the  vicinity.  U.    S.   Geol.   Survey,   Vol.   III.    (Washington, 

The   only   inhabitants   are  the    lighthouse   and  1884) ;   Woodward,    'Vertebrate  Palaeontology' 

lifeboat  men  attached  to  the  establishment  for  (18^). 

the   relief  of  shipwrecked   persons.     The   island  g„  (,j,^j   ^4^    j  county-seat  of  Sac 

■3  known  for  lis  breed  of  hardy  wild  ponies.  County;    on   the   Korth    Folk   of^  the    Raccoon 

S«bots,  sii-boz',  shoes   for  women  largely  River,  and  on  (he  Chicago,  M.  &  SL  P.  and  the 

worn  by  the  peasantry  of  France,  Belgium,  Hoi-  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.R.'s ;  about  42  miles  west  by 

land,   and   some   other   parts   of   Europe.    They  south  of  Fort  Dodge.     It  is  in  an  agricoilural 

are    especially    useful    in    wet   weather,   and    in  region  where  considerable  attention  is  given  10 

moist   places    generally,   being   well   adapted   to  raising  live  slock      The  chief  manufacturing  in- 

preserve   the   feet   from   damp.     Great   numbers  dustrics  are  connecled  with  farm  products.   The 

of   sabots  are  exported  by   France  to   Belgium,  tpaje  js  chiefly  in  farm  and  dairy  products,  floor, 

In   some    parts   of    England,   as   m   Uncashirc,  and   agricultural    implements.    The   educational 

shoes  w[th  thick  wooden  soles,  but  with  leather  institutions  are  the  Sac  City  Institute  (Baptist), 

vamps  or  ^uppers,"  are  worn  by  most  of  the  ^  high  school,  public  el^entary  schools,  and 

artisan  class.    See  Boots  and  Shoes.  »   public   library.    Pop.    ("1S90)    1,249;    (1900) 

Sabre-Tache,  sa-br<tash,   a   leathern   case  2,079;  UO'o)  2,201. 
or   pocket   worn  by  cavalry   officers  at  the   left 
side,  suspended  by  three  straps  from  their  sword- 


Sac  PaBgL    See  Fuhgi. 


belt  It  came  into  use  when  the  jackets  of  Sac-ft-Lai^  sSk'a-la,  a  fish.  SeeOiAPPtE. 
cavalry  soldiers  were  too  short  or  too  tight  SacTiut,  or  Sackbut,  the  word  by  which 
to  admit  of  pockets  being  made  in  them,  but  is  translators  have  rendered  the  sabbeka  of  the 
now  rather  ornamental  than  useful.  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  exact  form  of  the  sab- 
Sabre-toothed  Tigers,  extinct  cats  of  the  beka  has  been  much  disputed,  but  that  it  was 
family  MachtsrodontidiB  (or  Nimravida),  a  a  stringed  instrument  is  certain,  for  the  name 
group  whose  remains  occur  as  fossils  from  Ae  passed  over  into  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  fonns 
Eocene  up  to  the  Pleistocene.  They  differ  from  sambukl,  sambuca,  and  the  instrument  so  called 
ordinary  cats  {Felida)  in  several  anatomical  fea-  is  described  by  Athen«us  as  a  harplike  instru- 
tures,  having  some  peculiarities  which  ally  them  ment  of  four  or  more  strings,  and  of  a  triangu- 
to  the  bears,  and  others  recalling  existing  viver-  lar  form.  It  is  not  tmlikely  that  this  instni- 
roids,  as  the  foussa  {Cryploprocla) .  They  are  ment  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  from  the 
remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  dentition.  East,  Bince  one  of  the  musical  instruments  most 
which  in  the  earlier  genera  comes  near  showing  frequently  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
the  complete  number  of  teeth,  but  displays  a  answers  very  closely  to  this  description,  and 
steady  tendency  as  the  family  history  is  fol-  niay  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  sabbeka.  the 
lowed  toward  the  reduced  number  possessed  by  name  of  which  is  besides,  ChaJdaic.  Nothing 
existing  cats.  At  the  same  time  the  dentition  resembling  this  Assyrian  instrument  is  to  be 
IS  often  distinguished  by  the  huge  size  of  the  {^yxaA  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  or  in  the 
upper  canmes,  which  in  some  cases  were  five  or  sctilptures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Since  the  sab- 
SIX  times  as  long  as  the  neighboring  teeth,  and  beka  was  a  stringed  instrument  the  rendering 
have  been  justly  called  « sabre -teeth.'  These  sacbut  is  altogether  wrong,  since  that  was,  at  the 
tushes  reached  their  highest  development  in  the  timt  when  our  translation  of  the-  Scriptures  was 
genus  MorAirrodtt*,  whose  species  were  of  very  ^aj^^  ^^  „^^^  ^i  j,  wind-instrument  now  called 
wide  distribution,  occurring  m  both  North  and  the  trombone.  See  Tbomwjme. 
South  America  and  in  Europe.  These  car-  h  ,  .  ^  c.  r- 
nivores  were  of  various  sizes,  up  to  dimensions  SaC  caton  Grass.  See  Grasses  of  thb 
equal   to  those  of  modem   tigers,   and  so   little  United  ^at«S. 

different  in  general  from  true  cats  that  Cope  Saccharin,  siik'a-rin,  C,  H^<£i;>NH,  ben- 
places  them  within  the  Felida.  It  began  in  the  ,  v  -j  .  u  .  '  i-  j 
Eocene  and  continued  down  almost  or  quite  to  fO'c-^ulph'""!.  /  sweet  substance  discovered 
the  Glacial  Period,  when  the  type  6«me  to  ^  ^™*™  ^"^  Fahlberg  in  1879.  It  is  jjre- 
have  become  extinct  because  the  great  canines  P^^"  '"'''"'  toluene  by  a  series  of  chemical 
had  overgrown  usefulness  and  become  a  hin-  P|-o«sses.  White  crystals  soluble  ill  hot  water, 
drance  instead  of  a  help  in  getting  a  living.  ^^"F'^t'  **"*  ^"'"■-  ■^"-  <^^'"="">s'"^  ^"d  ^°^ 
They  finally  became  so  large  that  the  animal  valuable  property  is  .ts  intense  sweet  taste, 
could  not  open  its  mouth  wide  enough  to  make  ^"^  "^"^  550  times  sweeter  than  cane-sugar 
use  of  them  in  biting,  and  the  space  between  ^o  that  a  solution  of  one  part  m  ten  thousand 
them  would  admit  none  but  a  very  small  piece  P="*  °^  *»»"  ^as  a  perceptible  taste.  It  has 
of  meat  to  enter,  even  if  a  large  piece  coufd  be  ="  extensive  use  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  the 
torn  away.  "Even  when  the  mouth  opens  so  raanufacture  of  various  beverages,  pre ser^-es, 
far  as  to  allow  the  mandible  to  pass  behind  the  i^"^^'  ="'  ="<>  ™^y  °«  used  by  diabetic  pa- 
apices  of  the  canines,"  remarks  Cope,  "there  "«""*  «*">  cannot  use  sugar.  It  has  not,  how- 
would  appear  to  be  some  risk  of  the  latter  being  <ver.  the  food  value  of  cane-sugar. 
caught  on  the  point  of  one  or  the  other  canine  Saccharine  forms  salts  with  bases,  the  sodium 
and  forced  to  remain  open  causing  early  starva-  ^^^^  '■e'"^  frequently  used  in  place  of  saccliarin 
tion."  Other  prominent  genera  in  the  family  are  because  of  its  greater  solubility, 
the  plantigrade  Dinictts  (q,v.);  Nimravus  and  Saccharom'eter,  or  Saccharimeter,  any  iif 
Pogonodon.  with  species  as  large  as  panthers;  strument  used  to  determine  the  strenclb  j|  a 
and  Hoplophonetit,  with  dentition  like  modem  sugar  solution.  One  common  form  is  a  hydro- 
cats.  Consult:  Flower  and  Lydekker, 'Mammals,  meter  with  the  stem  so  graduated  as  to  reaif 
Living  and  Extinct>  {1891) ;  Cope,  'Vertebrates  per  cents  of  sugar  content  in  stdution  exam- 
of  the  Tertiary  Formation  of  the  West,>  Kept.  ined.    Another  is  a  form  of  polariscope  devised 
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br  Mhscberlich  with  the  scale  on  which  the 
ingle  of  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
is  read  so  graduated  as  to  show  the  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  solution  used. 

Sacooi^'aryiUE,  a  genus  of  Muranida,  with 
a  single  sirecies  {S.  Sagellum),  a  deep-sea  con- 
ger eel.  of  whidt  only  three  specimens  have  been 
observed :  muscular  system  very  feebly  devel- 
oped; bones  thin  and  soft,  wanting  in  organic 
matter;  head  and  gape  enormous;  stomach  dis- 
tensible in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  vent  at  end 
of  trunk.  The  specimens  known  have  been 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  North  At- 
lantic with  their  stomachs  much  distended,  hav- 
ii^  swallowed  some  other  fish  many  times  their 
own  wei^t.  They  attain  a  length  of  several 
feet.    S«e  Deep  5u  Exfuwation. 

SschevereU,  sS-sh^v'e-rel,  Henry,  English 
Anglican  divine:  b.  Wiltshire  about  16^4;  d. 
Lcndon  5  June  1734.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford and  in  1705  wm  appointed  preacher  of  Saint 
Saviour's,  South wark.  While  in  this  station 
be,  in  1709,  preached  two  famous  sermons,  the 
object  d  which  was  to  rouse  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  the  Chnidi,  and  to  excite  hostility 
against  the  DisMnters.  Being  impeached  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  brought  to  trial  In 
February  1710,  and  on  33  March,  when  the  trial 
wu  concluded,  was  sospended  from  preaching 
ft>r  thtte  years.  This  I)rosecution,  however, 
excited  such  a  spirit  in  the  High  Church  party 
that  it  helped  to  overthrow  the  ministry  of 
Godoli^in,  and  established  the  fortune  of  Sach- 
everell,  who,  during  his  suspension,  made  a  kind' 
of  triumphal  progress  through  the  kingdom. 
The  same  month  that  his  suspension  terminated 
(17^3}  he  was  appointed  to  the  valuable  rectory 
of  Saint  Andrew's,  Holbom,  by  Queen  Anne. 
Of  the  oSending  sermons  40,000  copies  at  least 
were  soW,  and  m  the  record  of  the  trial  30,000. 
Lhtle  was  heard  of  Sacheverell  after  this  party 
eballition  sutnided,  except  through  his  numer- 
ous Sqoabl^s  with  his  parishioners.  His  abili- 
ties, even  according  to  writers  on  his  own  side, 
were  very  slight.  Consist  Stenhope,  'History 
oi  Queen  Anne's  Reign*  (1873}. 

SMba,  saks,  Banuid,  American  neurolo- 
gist: b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  2  June  185S.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
Germany,  in  1883.  and  en^ged  as  a  medical 
inactitioner  in  New  Vork.  He  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  stody  of  aervous  diseases,  regarding 
which  he  is  a  recc^niaed  anthonty.  Besides 
mmerous  medical  monographs  he  has  published 
*Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children' 
{1B94). 

Sachs,  Bdwin  0.,  English  architect:  b. 
London  j  April  iSm.  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College  School,  London,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berfin,  and  vngagcd  as  an  architect 
in  London  in  1899.  He  has  established  a  wide 
practice  in  connection  with  theatres  and  public 
buildings  and  in  iSqB  applied  electrical  power 
to  the  working  of  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  He  founded  the  British  Fire  Preven- 
tion Committee  in  1897  and  organized  the  first 
International  Fire  Prevention  Congress  in  Lon- 
don in  1903.  He  has  published ;  'Modem 
Opaa  Houses  and  Theatres*  (3  vols.,  iSgfr*) ; 
^Factt  on  Fire  Prevention'  (190a)  ;  'Stage  Con- 
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struction*  (1898)  ;  <Fires  ani  Public  Entertain- 
ments' (1897). 

SadiB,  Hana,  hints  zSks,  Geman  master- 
singer:  b.  Nuremberg  5  Nov.  1494;  d-  *ere  20 
Jan.  IS76.  He  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  and 
followed  his  business  and  made  verses  with 
equal  assiduity.  From  igio  to  1515  he  traveled 
over  different  parts  of  Germany,  practising  his 
craft,  according  to  the  custom  of  German  woik- 
men,  in  ail  the  towns  he  visited.  In  the  latter 
year  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
was  admitted  as  master  in  his  guild.  He  eariy 
attached  himself  to  the  Reformation  movement, 
to  the  spread  of  which  among  the  bourgeoui* 
he  contributed  not  a  little  by  a  poem  written  in 
152J,  'Die  Wittenbergisch  Nachtigall,  die  man 
jetz  horet  uberall,'  in  which  he  hailed  with 
approval  the  cause  of  Luther.  In  1544  he  was' 
with  the  army  of  Charles  V,  in  France.  The 
productions  of  Hans  Sachs  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. In  1536  he  estimated  the  number  of  his 
poems  at  spoo  or  more.  Three  volumes  of  his 
poems  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and 
two  more  after  his  death.  In  the  17th  centurv, 
after  the  introduction  of  a  more  artificial  style 
into  German  poetry,  Hans  Sachs  fell  into  neglect, 
from  which  he  was  not  withdrawn  till  Goethe, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  him  in  his 
studies  for  'Faust,'  drew  attention  to  his  merit 
in  a  poem  (Erklarun^  eines  alten  Holzschnitts 
vorsteltend  Hans  Sachs  ens  Poetische  Sen- 
dung')  which  appeared  in  the  'DeutScher  Mer- 
kur'  (April  17715).  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Keller  and  Goetze,  and  the 
best  selection  that  of  Godeke  and  Tittmann  in 
'Deutsche  Dichter  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts*  (2d  edt,  1883-5)-  He  possessed  a  fruitful 
genius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  his 
language,  his  poems  are  distinguished  for 
natveti,  feeling,  invention,  wit,  and  striking  de- 
scription. Consult ;  Schweitzer's  'Etude 
(1889) ;  Goetie's  'Hans  Sachs'  (1894)  ;  Genee's 


Sacba,  Julia*!  German  botanist:  b.  Brerian 
2  Oct.  1832;  d.  Wiirzburg  39  May  1897.  H« 
studied  at  Prague  where  he  became  assistant  in 
botany,  and  in  1867  became  professor  of  botany 
at  Freiburg.  The  following  year  he  removed  to 
Wiiriburg,  where  in  his  own  laboratory  he  made 
extremely  important  experiments  in  the  physi- 
ology of  plants.  He  published  'Handbuch  der 
Experimental- Physiologie  der  Pflanien'  (1865J; 
'Lehrbuch  der  Botanik>  (1868-74)  :  'Voriesun- 
gen  uber  Pflanzenphysiologie'  (1882-7);  'Ge- 
schichte  der  Botanik  vom  16.  Jahrh.  his  i860' 
(1875)  ;  'Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  uber  Pflan- 
zenjAysiologie'  (1892-3), 

Sactaoe,  saks,  Julias  Priedilcli,  American 
author;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  22  Nov.  1842.  He 
engaged  in  journalism  and  has  written  exteii- 
sivdy.  his  piri)lications  including:  'The  German 
Pietists  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,  1694-1708' ; 
'Horolc^ium  Achaz-Chrwtophorus  Schissler, 
Artifex' ;  'Justus  Falckner,  Mystic  and  Scholar' 
C1903) ;  'Pennsylvania:  the  German  Influence  in 
its  Settlement  and  Development' ;  'The  German 
Separatists  of  Pennsylvania,  170S-1743.' 
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flACHBKN&PlEOSL — RACO 

Sachsetispiegel,  iak'»iii-Bp§"giSl,  a  private  (1878-81).  In  i88r  he  was  appointed  ministei 
(oIlectioQ  of  legal  precepts  and  legal  customs  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1888  with  Joseph 
which  had  the  force  of  law  in  the  Middle  Ages  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Tapper  negotiated 
io  Gennany,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  fisheries  treaty  of  that  year,  Jn  October 
One  of  the  six  prefaces  to  the  collection  men-  1888  he  reaeived  a  letter  from  oat.  C.  F.  Maix:hi- 
tions  one  Eyke  von  Repgow  as  its  author,  and  son,  who,  rtipresenting  himself  as  an  English' 
this  account  is  generally  accepted  as  true.  Its  man  naturalized  in  the  United  Stales,  aaked  for 
date  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  123S-  The  which  party  he  shotild  vote  in  the  ensuing 
study  of  it  fias  been  revived  in  Germany.  The  Presidential  election.  The  muiisttr  m  reply  ad- 
best  edition  is  by  Homeyer  (Berlin,  1835-44)-  vised  his  correspondent  to  vote  the  Democratic 

Ssck,   a    general   name   for   the   different  t><:ket  as  favorable  to  English  intere«s.     The 

sorts  of  dry  wioe,  riiore  especially  the  Spanish,  Murchison  letter   was  generally   regarded   as   a 

which  were  first  extensively  used  in  England  in  t^p  set  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  minister, 

tiie  i6th  century.  "'*  recall  was  at  once  asked  for,  and  in  defattlt 

SackTjut     See  Sacbut.  ?Li«''""r  P^'^JPl'^"™,^'.*  »!?«  «<1"««  the 

n  i_  ..^  /  »i .»  \  M  t.  »r  TT-  ■!!  Uepartment  ox  State  sent  him  his  passports  30 
.  Sacketts  (sak'fts)  Harbor,  N.  Y,  village,  October.  The  incident,  occurring  as  iTdM  d^ 
in  Jefferson  County ;  on  BUck  River  Bay,  the  fng  a  PresidenUal  canvass,  was  the  suhjert  of 
mlet  through  which  Black  River  discharges  its  much  discussion.  He  died  3  SeoL  igoST 
waters  into  Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  Rome  .  "  '^ 
ft  Watertown  railroad,  which  is  a  branch  of  SackwUe,  Thomas,  Eael  op  Dokset  anW 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  rail-  Babon  Buckhu«st.  EngHih  statesman  and  poet : 
road.  The  village  is  about  10  miles  from  b.  Wilhyhim  parish,  Sussex,  1536;  d.  London  19 
Watertown,  eight  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  April  1608.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Uoiveraity 
i?o  miles  west- northwest  of  Albany.  It  has  0;  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
a  good  harbor,  large  enough  to  accommodate  afterward  became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Tern- 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  it  has  steamer  ^^    At  both  universitKS  he  was  distil 


■  largest  size,  and  it  has  steamer  P''^    At  both  universities  he  was  disttngwahed 

wiuio-iiuiis    with    several '  of    the    lake   ports,  f*""    ^'^    performance*    iij    Latin  -  and  ■  £i4:lish 

Sacketts  Harbor  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  on  P«"^' r**.  «>  *<  T'^P'^"?*"*  tte  last  two 

the  northern  frontier;  in  1809,  the  Oneida,  the  ^ts  of  the  tragedy  of  'Gorboduc,  or  Ffirrex  ami 

first  United  States  war  vessel,  was  built  here.  <«"«     W^S}.    Of  a  poem  intended,  iftcom- 

In  the  War  of  iSia  the  village  was  the  scene  Preherda  view  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortu- 

Qf  several  engagements,  and  was  an  imporUnt  natecbaractera  in  English  histary,  «««'«)  the 

Cnited     States     naval    sUtion.     The     frigates  21V-    J     °',  "'B^i™*'?',  i'^^^'^Vi"^  ?"''  * 

MaHIcnTi   and    9iinprinr    war  ve<i«els    were  made  P0<"**     preface      (the      'Induction')     and     onfl 

time  the  lumber  ms  ell    A  third  i.tsliip  wu  ?<  ".3*  »S  "T'f  ',ix;^'^T  ^",""  "S^ 

■ttuly  complete  when  te.«  wa.  .«toted;  th.  S'fe™?^^'  "„  ?*■    ,„«       j  °   S! 

bulk  remained   in  the  Vard  lor  .  number  of  S    ™V^,S.™!  15  fe.^S  ^,.,SjJf 

jeart      The    United    Statu    military    station,  X,     tvi  i,  T    f^j     I     .,&  k     <"»^5> 

kiT.=s't-Wrieiis  is'on,  ^^  J^L^S  Bl*4S'e5sS 
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P.rovitices.     On  the  death  of  Burleigh,  he  be- 


■    SttckvtHe;  sSk'vn,    Charlea,  fitH^EAiiL  of  came  lord  hfgh  tr«juret.    lojanuary  i6bi  „, 

DoasET,  English  courtier  and  poet :  b.  24  Jan.  ^as  appointed  lord  high  steward,  and  presided 

1637 ;  d.  BalH  29  Jan.  1706.    He  became  a  wit  at  the  trial  of  the  Haul  of-Essex.    Oij  Cbc  ac- 

and   roisterSrin   the   company   Of   Cnarks   IL,  c^uoa  of  James  L   his  post   of  treasurer  was 

served    under  the   Duke   of  York    in  the   sea  confirmed  to  him.  and  hi  1&»4  he  was  created 

fight  with  the.Dntch  in  1663  and  is  said  to  have  Earl  of  Dorset.    He  ranks  amcng  the  most  pru- 

written  or  retouched  on  the  night  before  the  dent  and  able  of  the  minister*  of  EUzabeth,  was 

eii^gement  of  3  June  his  famous   song,  «To  3  good  speaker  and  a  at iU  better  writer.    The 

all  you  ladies  now  on  land*    He  succeeded  to  tragedy  of  "Gorboduc."  the  subject  of  which  is  a 

his  title  in  1677.  but  did  not  stand  well  in  the  sanguiriaty  atoiy  from  early  British  history,  is 

favor  of  James  II.,  and  later  became  an  ardent  the  first  example  in  English  of  regular  tragedy 

supporter  of  William  of  Orange,  under  whom  in  blank  verse.     Sackville's  share  is  inferior  in 

h*wB!  lord  chamberlain^  of  the  household  from  literary  value  to  bis  'Indticlion,'  called  by  Sid- 

1689  to  1697,  and  three  times  one  of  the  regents  nev  Lee  the  greatest  English  poem  between  the 

during  the  king's  absence.     He  was  a  patron  'Canterbury  Tales'  and  the  'Faerie  Queene.* 

defecated  to  h.m  the  '^^^^'^ ^»^J^l    __  sa'koTCvibin  hbtorian  and  publicist:  b.  Bay- 

Saekville.  Lionel  SackrUIe  Sacfcville-Wert,  amo.  Cuba,  7  May  1797;  d.  Madrid.  Spain,  a6 

Bakon,  English  dipkimatist :  b.  Cambndgaahire  SepL  1879    He  was  educated  in  Havana  and  in 

19  July  1827:  d.  Knole  Park.  Sevenoaks,  Eng,  iS^i   was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in 

3    Sept.    ipoB.    After  a  private  education,   he  the  Seminary  of  San  Carloa.    In  1838-4  he  Uved 

entered    the    diplomatic    service    in    1B47,    was  in   Havana  and  edited,  the    'Revista   Bimestre 

made   secreUry   of   legation  at  Turin    (1858),  Cubana,'  but  his  liberal  and  anti-slavery  prin- 

Madrid      (1864);     Berlin     <i867>,     and     Paris  ciples    caused   his   banishment,   though   he   was 

(1868).  and  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  min-  afterward  allowed  to  return.     He  traveledin 

ister  plenipotentiary  successivtly  to  (he  Argen-  Europe  and   in   1840  settled  in   Paris   where  h« 

tuie    Confederation     (1872-8)     and  '  to    Spain  resided  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  ■    " 
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SACO  —  S  ACRAHEHTO 

to  Madrid  In  1866  to  advocate  political  re-  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.     Shade  trees 

s  for  Cuba  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  are  abundant     The   shops  and   stoi«s  are  built 

Spanish    cortes.      He    wrote:     'Paralelo    entre  of  brick  and  the  dwellings  mostly  of  wood.    The 

Cuba  y  algunas  colonias  inglesas'   (1838);  'Sa-  city  is  noted  for  its  beauty  of  environment,  is 

presiin  del  trSfico  de  cnclavos  en  Cuba'  (1845) ;  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  and  horti- 

'Ideaa   sobre  la  incorporacion   de   Cuba  i  loa  cultural  section;  and  has  a  warm,  almost  semi- 

E,  U.'   (1848)  ;  'Historia  de  la  esclavitud  desde  tropical  climate. 

dos  tiempos  mas  remotos'  (i8?6  et  seq.)  ;  etc  Pvblic  Buildings. — The  State  capitol  build- 

Saco,  sJ'ko,  Maine,  city  in  York  County;  ms,  completed  in  1869,  at  a  'cost  of  $2,500,000, 

on  the  Saco  River,  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  stands  m  a  plaza  covermg  30  acres.    There  is  a 

railroad;  about  15  miles  west-southwestof  Port-  United    States    Kovemment   buildmg   here,    the 

land    and    four   miles    from    the    ocean.      Four  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  building  of  the  Foresters, 

bridges  span  the  river  connecting  the  city  with  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons,  and  Fort  Sutter  (re- 

Biddeford  and  other  localities.     A  fall  in  the  built).     California  State  Bank,  Sacramento  In- 

river  of  about  40  feet  furnishes  extensive  water-  stitute,     College     of     the     Christian     Brothers ; 

power.    The  tide-water  extends  to  the  falls.    The  California  State  Library  (ii3,oooToIume5),Pub- 

ebief   manufacturing  establishments  are  cotton  !"=   Library    (28,000  volumes),    Howe's    Acad- 

mills,   boot   and    shoe   factories,   lumber  mills,  tniy,  Saint  Josephs  Academy,  City  Dispensary, 

manufactories  of  belting,  brushes,  and  cotton-  Railroad    Hospital,    and    numerous    churches, 

mill  machinery.    The  city  has  an  extensive  coast  schools,  and   charitable  institubons.     The  city 

trade  in  cotton  goods  and  Other  mannfaCtures,  lias  three  daily  newspapers  and  numerous  weekly 

and  it  ships  considerable  farm  products.    Old  and  monthly  periodicals. 

Orchard,    a    popular   Seaside   resort,    is    in   the  Manufactures. —  Sacramento    is    the     second 

vicinity.      The   principal   public   institutions   are  manufacturing  city  in  California,  and  has  a  va- 

Thornton  Academy ;  York  Institute,  founded  in  ''^'y  M  industries,  including  flouring  and  grist 

1866;    a    public    high    schflol    and    elementary  mil's,    foundries    and    machine    shops,    lumber 

schools,  two  libraries,  one  home  for  the  aged,  mil's,    breweries,    manufactories    for    saddlerj-, 

several   fine  churches,   and   a   number   of  good  harness,  fmniture.  carriage,  soap,  and  crackers, 

business    blocks.      Pop.    (1890)    6,07s;    (ipoo)  ■"'"  "pair  sh6pa  of  the  Southextr- Pacific  rail- 

6,i22'  £1910)  6583.  ""*'  *"  located   here,   grnng  employment   f~ 


3,000  men.    The  mdastries  of  Sacraraento  rep- 


Whi^Mountains  in  New  Hlmpshire  and  flows  ^J^,\  t^^JT^f^'t  5^,*/'^'^'tT''^  ".S 

southeast  through  New  Hampshire  md  Maine,  !?^/,:?Jl,?'"?,l!^:'";'f'M   .L^J?^ 

and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It  is  about  165  ^f^^^J^^r^^  j   f   '^i'*^   ' 

miles   long  and  drains   an  area  of  1,750  square  '^[?"±^'^V='  '^^  J^-  ««*  AustWha. 

miles.     It  b  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  having  a  „,^'^'^'^Jt~^\^t.'J,   ^"'"^    *'"  * 

number  of  rapids  and  falls,  which  furnish  abun-  '^^2'^^,"'^  council  elected  every  two  jrear. 

dant    water-power    for    manufacturing.      Great  ^„\^^„''^Jt.r^Z''  *t..**"  T^Z'^'d 

FalU  h  T2  frft  hlirli  "'*  '™  police  departments.     The  waterworks 

fans  IS  72  leei  nign.  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  operated  try  the  municipality. 

Sac  rBmcnta  nans,  a  religious  terra  which  The  assessed  property  vaJuation  of  the  city  is 

at  presmt  is  applied^  almost  solely  to  members  g^^^^  Jig^wyxia     The  streets  are  lighted  by 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Clurch  m  America,  electricity.    An  annual  Slate  fair  is  held  here, 

and  the  Anglican  .Church  in  England  and  else-  and  go  exhibition  building,  park,  and  raw  course 

where,  who  sustain  a  «higb»  view  of  the  effi-  are  maintained  by  the  State  Agricultural  So. 

cacy  of  the  sacraments.     In  past  ecclesiastical  ciety 

history  it  has  had  a  wholly  different  meaning,         i/irtory._The  first  white  settlement  on  the 

and  was  applied  to  those  Reformers  who  re-  gjte  pf  Sacramento  Gty  was  made  in  183ft  by, 

fused  to  agrw  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  real  Captain-John  A.  Sutter,  a  ,Swisa  by  birth,  but 

presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  m  the  ».  naturalized  American  citizen,  who  ohtaraed  a 

bread    and    wine.      The    Sacramenta nan    party  grant  of  il  square  Icaenes  of  land  fro*.  th« 

were  the  authors  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Confes-  Slexican  «ovemma«t,     la  1:841   CaoUin  Sutter 

sion,  so  called,  from. the  four  c.ties  of  Stras-  built  a  fort  w^ch  he  called  New  Helvetia.    He 

hurg      Constance,     Lmdau,     and   _ Memmingen,  tOok;ajany  of  the  neighboring  Indians  into  Jiis 

which  supported  the  Sacramentarian  doctrmes  service,  collected  a  few  white  trappers,  and  by 

This  confession  excluded  ^dea  of  a  physical  yinue:  of  his  Uolated  position  and  the  numbw 

presence  of  Qinst  s  body.    The  Swiss  reformer  ©f  jjis  adherents,  secured  infiuencc  and  impor- 

Zwingh  took  a  similar  position  on  the  question  tance  in  the  territory    Sutter's  Fort  as  it  was 

of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Euchanst,  and  an  popularly  called,  was  the  &rst  point  in  Cahforaia 

article  prepared  by  Mm  dMlaring  against  the  settled  by  immigrants   crossing  the  continent; 

r«J  presence  was  embodied  m  the  oonfcssioa  with  the  increase  of  the  population  the  trade  and 

of  the.  Helvetic  Church.    The  German   Sacra-  importance  of  New  Helvetia  kept  apace,  and  in 

mentanans  joined  tiw  gesieral   body   of  Prot-  October  1848  there  was  an  auction  sale  of  lots 

estants    m  'resisting    CJiarles    V.,    and    became  in  the  town   of  'Sacramento,*  which   was  first 

merged  with  the  Lutherans.  named  in  the  advertisement  of  the  sale.    In  Jan- 

Sacnunento,  Cal.,  city,  port  of  entry,  uary  1849  the  first  frame  house  was  built  on  the 
county-seat  of  Sacramento  County,  and  capital  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  here  the  set- 
of  Ae  State,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  on  tlement  was  moved  from  the  fort  The  site  of 
Ac  Solfthem  P.  and  Central  P.  R.R^'s;  90  miles  the  town  was  originally  only  about  15  feet  above 
Bortheast  of  San  Francisco.  The  city  is  situated  kiw-water  mark,  and  as  the  river  freqnently 
.  itt  lat  38°  as*  N,,  and  Ion.  lai'  ao'  W,;  and  is  rose  to  20  feet,  the  town  was  subjected  to  over- 
Wit  on  a  broad,  low  jrfaih,  30  feet  above  sea  flows.  In  January  1850.  in  March  1852,  anfl 
lerdl     The  streets  are  wide  and  straight  and  agam  in  January  i8S3,  the  city  was  flooded  so 
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that  boaU  were  used  in  going  from  bouse  to  something  set  apart  for  that  purpose  as  sacred 
bouse;  after  this  the  lower  streets  were  raised  and  inviolable.  Thus  the  term  was  applied  in 
five  feet,  and  a  ievce  was  built  which  saved  the  jurisprudence  to  the  specified  sura  of  roonej 
city  from  subsequent  floods.  On  3  Nov.  1852  a  deposited  with  the  judicial  authorities  by  the 
conflagration  destroyed  600  houses  and  other  parties  to  a  suit,  and  was  so  designated  either 
property,  entailing  a  loss  of  %5fioo,ooo.  In  July  because  the  place  of  deposit  was  sacred,  or  be- 
-  l8S4  another  lire  destroyed  property  valued  at  cause  the  sura  forfeited  by  the  losing  party  was 
$6so,ooa  The  State  capital  was  established  here  used  for  religious  purposes.  In  military  par- 
ty an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  25  Feb.  1854,  lance  the  word  signified  originally  the  pre- 
but  not  until  1861  was  a  capitol  building  erected,  liminary  engagement  entered  into  by  newly  en- 
On  3  Feb.  1856,  the  first  railroad  was  opened  be-  listed  recruits,  and  afterward  the  military  oath 
tween  Sacraraento  and  Folsoin.  In  the  gold  of  allegiance  which  became  obligatory  after  the 
days  of  1849-50  Sacramento  was  the  great  mart  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  38).  Later  on  the 
of  the  raines,  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  term  was  used  to  designate  any  oath  or  sotemn 
metropolitan   centre  of  various   mining  caraps.  engagement  whatever. 

Steamers  ran  daily  to  San  Francisco  and  up  the  Among  ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  has 

river  to  Red  Bluff.     The  California  Stage  Com-  had    various    significations.      In    earlier    usage, 

pany  with  a  capitalization  of  $i,ooo,oo[i  ran  daily  represented   for   instance,   by  the  ancient   Latin 

suges  to  Maryyille,  Nevada  Downievitle,  Stock-  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  maintained  even 

ton,  Jackson,  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  other  leading  Jq  ^any  passages  of  the  Vulgate   (for  example, 

towns  in  the  mining  district.    The  city  was  first  Eph,  y.  32,  Rev.  i.  20,  etc.)  it  was  a  synonym  of 

incorporated  as  a  town  in  184a,  and  was  char-  arconufn,    and    corresponded    in    sense    to    the 

tered  as  a  city  in  1863.                     o^    .     .  Greek    word  fuwrVor,     the     notion     embodied 

PopHlaUon.--  Sacranento  in  i860  had  a  pop-  being   that  of   something   secret   or  mysterious. 

uUtion  of  13.788;  C1880)  21420;  (1890)  26j86;  whence  also    by  extension,  it  came  to  denote 

(1900)  29j8a;    (igio)  44*96.  the  sign  or  symbol  whereby  hidden  things  were 

H.  Weinstock,  signified,  especially  in  matters   referring  to  re- 

of  H'einstock,  Lubin  &  Co.  i^ion.     Thus  Augustine  says:   "Symbols   when 

Sactamcttto,  a  Hver  in  California  which  pertaining  to  things  divine  are  called  sacra- 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  flows  ments.'  As  certain  religious  rites  of  paganism 
sonth  in  the  valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  called  mysteries  on  account  of  their  occult 
and  the  Coast  Range,  and  uniting  with  the  San  signification  known  only  to  the  initiated,  the 
Joaquin  River  (q.v.);  both  break  through  the  equivalent  word  'sacrament*  was  naturally 
Coast  Range,  and  enter  the  Suisun  Bay,  from  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  to  designate 
which  the  waters  pass  through  a  strait  into  the  their  own  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
Bay  of  San  Pablo,  and  to  the  Pacific  through  was  used  at  first  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  with  reference  to  any  or  all  of  them.  There 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Pitt  River,  from  the  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  Feather  of  early  Christian  writers  to  define  the  sacra- 
River,  which  enters  the  Sacramento  about  15  ments  accurately  or  enumerate  them.  Thus 
miles  above  the  city  of  Sacraraento.  The  Sacra-  they  speak  vaguely  now  of  two,  now  of  more 
mento  is  about  400  miles  long,  from  the  source  sacraments,  at  times  even  restricting  the  terra 
of  the  Pitt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  is  to  the  Eucharist  as  Iht  sacrament,  and  oppos- 
about  600  miles.  The  river  is  navigable  for  jng  it  to  Baptism,  Nor  do  we  find  in  their 
about  370  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  Feather  writings  any  definition  of  a  sacrament  more 
River  for  about  30  railes  frora  the  Sacramento,  explicit  than  the  rather  general  notion  tormu- 
The  dibris  from  placer  mining  has  been  a  lated  by  Augustine,  'a  sign  of  something 
hindrance  to  navigation ;  large  sums  have  been  sacred.*  In  the  literary  treatment  of  this  as 
expended  to  improve  navigation.  The  Sacra-  well  as  other  doctrinal  topics  analytic  precision 
mento  Valley  is  a  fertile  region,  in  which  are  and  systematic  classification  came  gradually  with 
faised   large  quantities  of  grain  and  fruits.  the  development  of  theological  thought. 

Sacramento    Salmon,    Perch,    Pike,    etc.,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  medixval 

local    names    in    California    for    various    fishes  and    subsequent    periods    understand    by    sacra - 

caught   in  the   Sacramento  River,   and  more  or  ments  in  lie   strict  specific  sense  of  the  word, 

less  widely  elsewhere.     The  salmon  is  the  quin-  a  definite  category  of  sacred  rites  or  symbols  of 

nat    (q.v.).     The    Sacramento   sturgeon   is   the  divine  institution,  and  which  in  virtue  of  this 

white  sturgeon   (see   Sturgeon).     The   Sacra-  institution  have   the  power  of  conferring   in- 

mento  perch  is  a  fish   {ArchopUHs  Merrvplvt)  stnimentally  the  grace   or  sanctity   which  they 

closely    related    to    the    eastern    rock-bass    (see  symbolically  represent.    Of  these  a  certain  num- 

Bass),     It  reaches  from   one  to  two  feet  in  be,  are  allowed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Old 

length,    IS    blackish    above     sides    silvery,    wilh  Dispensation,   being   typical   of   the    sacraments 

about  seven  vertical  blackish  bars,  more  or  less  ^f  ,he   New  Law,  but  the   intrinsic  efficiencir 

interrupted.     It  is  an  excellent  food-fish.     The  ,ttributed   to   them   is  limited    (with   howeve* 

Sacramerto  pike  is  a  big  minnow  (see  Squaw-  ^„,3;„   reserves   in    favor  of   the  rite  of  cir- 

TV'  ,y%   f^^','^   %  *P="".  (C«(mMm«J  cumcision  taken  to  be  the  Old  Testament  type 

occidenlalu)    formerly  of  great  importance  to  ^f  Christian  baptism)  to  the  bestowal,  not  of 

!.i^JI!    ^         population,    but    little    esteemed    m  internal,  but  external  sanctity,  that  is.  legal  puri- 

eiviliied  markets.  fications,  etc.     With  regard  to  the  sacraments 

SKraraenfa.      The  Latin  word  5'acraMeMt«M  of  the  New  Law,  Roman  Catholic  theologians 

was    m    the    classical    period    a    judicial    and  hold  that  they  are  seven  in  number  initittitad 

militsij  technical    term.    The  underlying  coo-  by  Christ  (namely.  Baptism,  ConfirmatiMi.  Vju* 

cept  seems    to  be   consecration   to  a  divinity,  charist.     Penance,     Extreme     Unctfon,     Hedy 
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Orders,  and  Matrimony),  and  this  enumeration,    Bernard  enumerates  no  less  than  la  k 

togedier  with  the  main  points  of  doctrine  con-  Roman     Catholic    theologians     therefore     rely 

cerning  the  sacraments   collectively  and   indi-  chiefly  on  the  so-called  argument  of  prescriv 

vidually     has    been    fixed    by    the    doginatic  tion  which  ia  formulated  as  follows.     At  the 

definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  tdrne  of  the  Reformation  the  entire  Christian 

The  Reformers  o£  the  i6th  century  who  Church,  East  and  West,  was  in  peaceful,  mi- 
professed  to  retain  only  such  beliefs  as  were  disturbed  possession  of  the  doctrine  of  (he  seven 
clearly  demonstrable  from  Scriptnre,  rejected  sacraments.  From  the  fact  that  then,  as  no«', 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  but  did  it  was  common  to  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
not  at  once  agree  as  to  the  number  to  be  Communions,  is  inferred  that  it  must  have  beien 
admitted,  some  recogTiiEing-  besides  Baptism  aitd  held  in^  the  Church  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
the  Eucharist,  Confirmation,  Penance  and  separation  of  the  Greeks  in  the  9th  century. 
Orders,  while  others  rejected  one  or  the  other  For  apart  from  the  antecedent  improbability  that 
or  all  of  these  last.  As  regards  the  present  any  doctrinal  growth  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
status  of  opinion,  if  we  except  the  High  Church  Church  would  have  been  adopted  by  her  hostile 
section  of  the  Anglican  communion,  Protestant  rival,  we  do  not  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
denominations  as  a  rule,  recogniie  only  two  in  the  various  discussions  relative  to  the  re- 
sacraments  :   Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  union  of  the  two  churches  there  was  ever  ai^ 

That  the  existence  of  seven  sacraments  in-  difference  to  be  adjusted  relative  to  the  num- 

slituted  by  Christ  cannot  be  proved  from  the  her_  of  the  sacraments,  though  n 
New    Testament    alone    must,    of    course,    I 
granted,  even  by  Roman  &tho!ic  theolo^ar 

but  they  claim  that  such  proof  is  not  necessary,  argument,  though  less  cogent,  is  pursued  with 

since    according   to   the    fundamental    Catholic  reference    to    the    Oriental    sects — Nestorians 

contention,  the  New  Testament  writings  do  not  and    Monophysites— who    separated    from   the 

furnish  a  complete  record  of  Qirist's  actions —  Churdi    in    the    5th    century.    Whence,    it    is 

they  arc  not,  unless  supplemented  by  tradition  argued:  if  this  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Chris- 

and   the   voice  of  the  living  Church,  an  ade-  tian  Chnrch  m  the  5th  century,  it  cannot  he 

quate  criterion  of  Christian  belief  and  practice,  of  Other   than   apostolic   origin,    for   the    spirit 

They  contend,  moreover,  that  if  the  Scripture  of  the  early  Church  vws  hostile  to  all  doctrinal 

alone  is  to  be  held  as  decisive  in  the  matter,  hmovations,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the 

consistency  would  require  that  the  ceremony  of  great   controversies,   and    she   would    doubtless 

the  washing  of  the  fret  (John  xiii.)  be  coonled  have    reaented    any  alteration   of    die   original 

among  the  sacraments,  since  it  seems  to  fulfil  beli*f  in  a  maner  bo  important  and  of  sudi  a. 

all    (he    requisite    conditions.     (Sc.    permanent  practical  character  as  that  referring  t«  the  num- 

dmne  institution,  t.  4  seqq.  cf.  12-18.    Signifi-  -ber  of  the  sacraments.     It  will  be  noticed  that 

cation  and  production  of  grace,  v.  8.)  this  argument  is  partly  o  priori,  involving  the 

Be  that  as  it  riiay.  it  must  furthermore  be  contested  assumption,  that  with  regard  to  the 
conceded  in  connection  with  the  appeal  to  tradi-  point  at  issue  it  was  impossible  for  the  Church 
tion,  that  no  positive  proof  of  the  recognition  to  have  undergone  any  change  ot  belief, 
m  the  early  church  of  seven  sacraments  neither  in  the  synthesis  of  theological  speculation 
less  nor  more^  can  be  gathered  from  the  writ-  elaborated  by  the  scholastics,  the  sacramental 
mgs  of  the  Fathers.  An  explanation  of  this  system  was  concei-ved  as  an  extended  applica- 
Eilence  has  been  sought  in  the  heretofore  widely  tion  and  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  great 
assumed  influence  of  the  so-called  LM.^«an.,  principle  embodied  in  the  Incarnation.  In  this 
or  Discipline  of  the  Secret,  whereby  the  early  mystery,  according  to  the  belief  of  most  Chris- 
Chnslians^  were,  it  was  claimed,  bound  to  tians,  the  invisible  Godhead,  the  author  of  life 
secrecy  with  regard  to  their  bdiefs  and  mys-  and  grace,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
teries  for  fear  of  profanation  on  the  part  of  as,  imparting  to  men  through  his  tangible,  hu- 
the  pagans.  But  apart  from  the  obvious  con-  jtan  life  and  ministry  that  life  of  the  spirit 
sideration  that  there  could  have  been  no  suiE-  without  which  salvation  is  hnpossible.  Hence 
cient  reason  to  make  a  secret  of  the  number  the  idea  of  conferring  and  developing  the 
seven,  especially  when  we  find  that  things  so  spiritual  life  through  the  instrumentality  of 
sacred  as  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  cur-  visible  material  things  ordained  to  that  pur- 
rently  mentioned,  the  most  competent  authorities  pose  was  recognized  as  a  principle  underlying 
of  the  present  day,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the  entire  economy  of  external  means  of  grace 
Protestant,  deny  the  existence  of  the  Lex  Arcani  m  the  Church.  As  regards  the  seven  sacraments 
as  a  general  prohibitive  measure.  As  such  it  the  theory  is  thus  systematically  worked  out  in 
is  chiefly  a  creation  of  the  17th  and  i8th  cen-  tf,e  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  {iz26-?4). 
tury  theologians  (consult:  Batiffol,  'Etudes  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
d  Histoire  et  de  Theologie  Positive,'  Paris,  the  spiritual  life  in  man.  In  the  natural  order 
Lecoffre,  igoa).*  Consequently,  others  endeavOr  man  is  bom;  he  attains  strength  and  maturity 
to  explain  the  silence  of  antiquity  regarding  the  through  growth;  he  is  nourished  by  food; 
explicit  mention  of  seven  sacraments  on  the  should  illness  occur  he  needs  medicine;  the 
ground-that  no  ^rstematic,  synthetic  treatment  common  good  requires  the  propagation  of  the 
of  the  snhject  was  attempted  t^  the  early  race,  and  the  supervision  of  legitimate  author- 
wnters.  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  ity;  and  finally,  man  needs  to  be  prepared  for 
^sideration,  it  is  certainly  rather  strange  to  his  departure  from  this  world.  Now  the  par- 
find   that  so  late   as   the    izth   Centuty    Saint  allel  needs  in  (he  spiritual  order  are  provided 

~  ,~_ — ~r — ..  .  .   .      .'..„.•.  v. ;  for  through  the  seven  sacraments.    Thus,  man 

,T,  Sjrj.r'L'SiAf^.SSf.VnS^'  1;  bom.  In  toptis™.  str»gthjnrf  in  confirm.- 

contDit  HcDoniM,  "Tbe  ApoMlea' Creed.-  tion,  tiouHshed   Dy  the  Euchanst,   and  curetU   p 
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from  illness  by  penance;  the  Christian  Church  Spirit,  and  this  efficacy  is  experienced  only  by 

is  propagated  through  matrimony,  and  by  holy  believers,"    An:ordinK    to    the    Lutherans    the 

(M-ders   proper    guides   are   provided   in   things  sacraments  confer  grace  in  virtue  of  their  own 

spiritual;    and    lastly    by   extreme    unction    the  inherent  power,  but  their  efficacy  resembles  that 

believer     is     prepared     for     his     passage     into  of  a  sermon;  it  can  act  with  saving  effect  tmly 

eternity.  upon  believers,  and  the  beneficial  efficiency  of 

While  this  eomparison  is  ingenious,  and  in-  the  rite  ccmsiats  chiefly  in  aninuting  the  faith 

structive  as  a  part  of  a  logical  coherent  system,  of  the  receiver  and  strengthenu^  his  confideoce 

it  cannot,  of  course,  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  in  the  divine  primuses. 

there  are  precisely  seven  sacraments,  for  ob-  To  substantiate  the  tx  optre  operato  or  di- 
viously  it  was  excogitated  to  fit  the  case,  and  rect,  independent  causality,  Roman  Catholic 
had  the  number  of  sacraments  then  admiUed  theologians  adduce  certain  passages  of  the  New 
been  six  or  eight  or  more,  the  analogy  would  Testament  referring  to  sacramental  efficiency, 
doubtless  have  been  worked  out  just  as  satis-  and  in  which  the  saving  effect  is  attributed  di- 
factorily.  h  proves  at  most  that  in  the  13th  rectly  to  the  rite  itself  as  the  secondary  iostru- 
century  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments  mental  <ause.  Thus  in  John  iii  5  spiritual  re- 
had  been  definitely  recognized.  As  regards  the  generation  is  expressed  as  a  birth  of  water  and 
effects  of  the  sacraments,  it  may  be  remarked  the  spiriL  Similarly  Paul  asserts  that  we  have 
that  Catholic  theology  claims  for  three  of  them  been  saved  "through  the  washing  of  regenera- 
(Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Orders),  besides  tion*  (Tit.  iii.  5)  and  he  admonishes  Timothy  t« 
die  conferring  of  grace  common  to  all,  the  im-  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  him  through 
pression  upon  the  soul  of  an  indelible  mark  or  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

•character."  This  effect  is  produced  even  when  Another  argument  is  based  on  the  very  an- 
through  a  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  cient  custom  of  infant  baptism,  one  that  was  re- 
subject  no  grace  is  bestowed,  whence  these  three  tained  by  several  of  the  Protestant  denomjna- 
sacraments,  when  validly  administered,  are  tions.  If  infants  are  really  born  again  to  a  new 
never  repeated.  H  sometimes  in  the  case  of  life  by  means  of  the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  we 
baptized  converts,  baptism  is  again  administered  can  scarcely  conceive  such,  an  effect  otherwise 
conditionally,  it  is  only  on  account  of  some  than  as  due  to  the  immediate  efficiency  of  the 
donbt  as  to  Ae  validity  of  die  rite  previously  rite  itself.  Obviously  it  is  not  because  the  faith 
conferred.  The  proof  for  the  existence  of  this  of  the  subject  has  been  stimulated.  Neithercan 
•character,'  which  Protestants  unanimously  re-  the  faith  of  the  minister  be  the  efficient  cause, 
ject,  is  based  chiefly  on  the  ancient  practice  of  since,  apart  from  other  reasons,  the  Church  has 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  noo -repetition  always  mamtamed  the  validity  of  Baptism  even 
of  these  sacraments,  and  on  certain  texta  from  when  conferred  by  hereUcs  and  schismatics — 
the  works  of  early  writers  who  express  more  or  fie  sacramenul  rite  when  properly  administered 
less  vaguely  the  doctrine  formulated  later  on  by  was  supposed  to  possess  its  own  efficiwicy. 
the  theologians  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  ConsistenUy  with  tiiis  view  it  has  been  the 

The  views  ol  the  early  Reformers  concern-  constant  teaching  of  the  Church  ever  since  the 
ing  the  mode  of  efficiency  proper  to  the  sacra-  controversy  between  Pope  Stq>hen  and  Cyprian 
ments  were,  no  less  than  those  concerning  their  «»  *«  3d  century,  that  neither  faith  nor  n^t- 
number,  a  radical  departure  from  the  received  «ousne«s  is  required  in  the  minister  of  the  sac- 
Catholic  docuine.  According  to  the  latter  the  ramenls  for  their  valid  admmistration.  A  cer- 
sacraments  produce  their  effects  ex  optre  ope-  tain  intention,  however,  is  postulated,  namely, 
rata,  by  which  formula  is  meant,  that  whenever  that  of  domg  what  the  Church  intends  to  effect 
the  rite  is  properly  administered  and  no  obstacle  ^J .^^^  r;te  in  question.  In  other  words,  it  is  re- 
or  indisposition  exists  on  the  part  of  the  sub-  flu'red  that  the  minister  intend  to  perform  the 
ject,  saving  grace  is  imparted  to  the  soul,  by  f'tc  not  in  his  own  name,  but,  miplicitly  at 
virtue  of  the  rite  itself  as  an  instrumental  cause  '*^*''  ^^  *  representative  of  Christ  and  of  the 
and  independently  of  the  dUpositions  of  the  Chprch.  This  mtention  can  be  extremely  vague 
minister  or  subject  —  at  least  so  far  as  the  es-  T'"  J^^^-  ™'i""*'  to  »  minimum— provided 
sential  effect  is  concerned.  This  mode  of  effi-  *««  enect  intended  by  the  Church  be  not  posi- 
ciency  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  ^™y  excluded.^  _As_  is  well  known,  this  ques- 
the  sacraments  contain  the  grace  which  they  tio"!  of  the  requisite  intention  is  one  of  the  mam 
signify.  Not  that  grace  can  be  inherent  in  the  P°!Pt?  ^  "^s"*  '"  t"«  controversy  concerning  the 
physical  symbols,  but  that  through  a  divine  or-  validity  of  Anglican  orders. 
dinance  it  is  infallibly  connected  with  their  Other  questions  pertainmg  to  the  sacramenU 
administration.  ^''^  °^  '^^^  importance  and  belong  rather  to  a 

While    Protesunt  authorities   are   generally  complete  detailed   treatment  of  the  subject  as 

agreed  in  rejecting  this  doctrine,  there  is  among  to^n^  '"  ™  ordinary  handbooks  of  theology. 

diem  much  divergence  of  opinion  when  it  is  a  .,  Consult  i     Hodge.     <Systematic    Theology.' 

question  of  determining  the  nature  of  sacramen-  "o'-  !"■    CProtestant)  ;  Wilhelm  and  Scannell, 

tal  causality.    Thus  according  to  the  Zwinglian  '^    Manual    of    Catholic    Theology,>    Vol.    II. 

and   Remonstrant  doctrine  the  sacraments  are  (^-    C.).    See    Baptism;   Confirmation;   Eu- 

not  properly  a  means  of  grace.     "They  were  not  chamst;  etc,  „_     ^.^ 

ordained  to  signify,  seal,  and  apply  to  believers  ^'-  James  F.  DBiscoii,  S.S.,  D.D.. 

die  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption,  but  simply  ^"S^^Ji''  ■^'"''"  f°"Pl''^  Semimny,  Yonkers. 
to  be  significant  emblems  of  the  great  truths  of  "■  '■ 

die  Gospel."    The  Reformed  Church  holds  the  Sacred    Heart,    Brotfiers    ol    die.     See 

sacraments    to   be    a   means   whereby  grace  is  Orders,  Religious. 

conferred,  but  'their  efficacy  is  due  solely  to  Sacred  Hewt.  LkAm  of  tbe.    Se«  OSMPtt. 

the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  working  of  His  Religkkts.  --^  . 
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Sacred  Heart,  I.e«giie  of,  or  Apoatleahip  barous  people  in  various  periods  and  regions. 

df  Prayer  in  Leagoe  with  the  Sacred  Heart  See  Afe;  Baboon;  Hanuuan;  Langihi;  etc 

°^JSSA  fi-u,?*? »'lv°ta°a?  A!";  Kov^""  O'""  "'  SUM.  Th..    S..  O.^ 

expressed  by  itt  motto.  "Thy  Kingdom  Come.*  '^''*'- 

Thc  association  was  founded  at  Vals,  France,  Sacred     Treasure,     Order     of     the.     Sec 

on    3    Dec.    1844,    the    feast   of   Saint    Francis  Oidees,  Royai. 

Xavier,  by  Father  Francis  Xavier  GauCrelet  Sac'rificc,  the  offering  of  anything  to  God 
The  director-general  of  the  League  is  the  father-  or  to  a  god;  also  the  thii^  so  offered.  Sacrifice 
general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  principal  is  common  to  all  religions.  In  the  lowest  stale 
seat  or  centre  of  the  association  is  established  ^f  inculture  the  saeri5ce  is  an  offering  ot  some 
at  Toulouse.  There  are  also  diocesan  directors  article  of  food  to  the  gad,  who  ia  believed  actu- 
and  local  directors  for  everj  centre.  Promoters,  ally  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  victim  or  the  fruits 
who  assist  in  extending  the  work  of  the  assoda-  of  the  earth,  which  his  worshippers  deposit  at  his 
Uon.  are  appointed  by  the  local  directors.  The  customary  haunts  —  in  some  cave,  at  some  foun- 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members  of  the  tain,  or  some  sacred  tree.  But  more  usually  a 
associaHon  are  kept  on  record.  The  number  is  sacrifice  is  a  feast  of  which  the  god  and  his 
so  great  in  many  centres  that  the  card  catalogue  worshippers  both  partake.  In  the  best  times  of 
system  ts  used.  The  number  of  local  centres  the  Roman  commonwealth  this  idea  of  a  meal 
m  the  world,  in  October  igo3,  was  60,904.  and  common  to  the  gods  and  men  had  recognition  in 
m  these  centres  there  were  registered  over  »,-  every  household;  for  the  Roman  family  never 
oooooo  associates  or  members.  The  directors  of  rose  from  table  at  the  end  of  the  princi|»l  daily 
these  60,904  local  centres  are  in  communication  meal  till  a  portion  of  the  food  had  boen  con- 
througti  their  diocesan  directors  and  37  period-  sumed  on  the  hearth  as  an  offering  to  the  house- 
icals,  «dled  'Messengers  of  the  Sacred  Heart. >  hold  gods.  Of  like  significance  is  the  fact  that 
with  the  general  director  now  (1904)  living  at  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food  and  the 
Tournai,  Bel^um.  Tlie  "Messenger  of  the  Sa-  offermg  of  one  in  sacrifice  are  expressed  by  the 
cred  Heart;  is  published  m  aa  Unguages;  6  of  game  word  in  Hebrew;  and  that  the  Arabians 
the  37  are  in  Eng hsh  and  6  in  Spanish.  Other  pronounce  over  every  animal  they  slaughter  for 
knguages  in  which  it  is  published  are  German,  food  the  name  of  Allah.  In  aU  sacrifices, 
French,  Albanian,  Breton,  Bohemian,  Chuiese,  whether  of  the  pagan  nations  or  of  the  people 
Catalonian,  Croatian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Hun-  ^t  Israel,  certain  portions  of  the  victim  were 
ganan,  Italian,  Malabar,  Indian,  Polish,  Portu-  reserved  for  the  deity  — the  bkjod,  the  fat,  the 
guese,  Slavonic.  Hindustam,  Arabian,  and  head,  shouldera,  viscera,  etc. ;  the  rest  was  eaten 
Grerfc  In  Januaipr  1904.  there  were  about  by  the  worshippers.  Usually  the  portions  re- 
ipoo/MO  members  m  the  United  Suus  In  ad-  ,^ed  for  the  god  were  consumed  by  fire, 
dition  to  the  leagjie  periodicals,  another  most  whereby,  for  the  imagination  of  primitive  peo- 
important  means  of  communicatwn  are  the  leaf-  pie,,  the  material  offerings  were  ethereali^ 
lets  distributed  each  month  by  the  promoters  to  ascending  to  heaven  in  savory  clouds  of  smoke 
all  the  members  The  eaflets  give  the  «General  ^^  ,„^r_  ^  „^  religions,  too,  as  in  that 
Intention"  for  which  all  are  to  pray  and  work  ^I  Egypt,  certoin  sacred  animals  are  regarded 
during  the  month,  and  supplement  the  'Messen-  a,  ^^ted  to  the  tribal  god,  and  as  such  are  re- 
ger'  m  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  unituig  ^^^  wholly  for  sacrificial  uses.  The  object 
with  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  throughout  of  ,ije  sacrificial  feast  is  always  m  renew  and 
the  world  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  Con-  strengthen  the  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship  be- 
sult :  'Handbook  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer' ;  ^^^^  (h^  g^d  and  his  worshippers,  and  so  to 
'Messenger  of  ffie  Sacred  Heart-  (magaaine,  ^^^^  ,he  continuance  of  material  prosperity. 
February  1904,  New  York)  ;  Ramiere,  'Apostle-  -^i^^  primitive  sacrificial  system  is  not  without 
Ship  of  l-rayer.  religious  value;  at  least  it  is  genuine;  the  ideas 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jems,  Feast  of  the,  a  which  it  embodies  are,  for  every  worshipper  real- 
feast  celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ities.  And  it  has  considerable  ethical  value,  too, 
the  first  Friday  after  the  feast  of  Corpus  as  binding  the  worshippers  not  only  to  the  god, 
Christi.  This  feast  originated  in  the  latter  part  but  to  one  another.  The  goods  it  seeks  are  ma- 
of  die  17th  century,  as  the  special  and  formal  terial,  but  they  are  always  public  and  social ;  it 
devoUon  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  owes  its  origin  gives  the  individual  no  place  except  as  a  member 
to  Margaret  Mary  Alacoqne,  a  French  nun  of  of  the  tribe  or  gens.  A  new  and  radically  dif- 
the  VisiUtion  Order.  Her  biographers  relate  ferent  conception  of  sacrifice  is  formed  when  the 
that  the  Lord  Himself  appeared  to  her  and  gave  tribal  system  begins  to  break  up.  Before  a 
her  instructions  regarding  the  devotion.  Many  sacrifice  can  now  take  place  an  animal  has  first 
in  the  Church  had  practised  devotion  to  the  to  be  surrendered  by  its  owner  and  consecrated. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  from  the  time  of  the  Dtdk:ation  takes  the  place  of  natural  sanctity. 
Cmafixion,  as  Cynl,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Basil,  it  jg  (his  new  and  important  element  that 
Ambrose.  Samt  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  others,  changes  the  character  of  sacrifice.  The  act  of 
but  the  devotion  was  not  general  nor  populariy  surrender,  which  is  at  first  a  mere  preliminary, 
advocated  untU  the  time  of  Margaret  Mary  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  feature. 
Alacoqne,  Consult:  Galltfet,  'The  Adorable  a  sacrifice  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  gift  or 
Heart  of  Jesus' ;  Tickell,  'Life  of  Blessed  Mar-  tribute  from  the  worshipper  to  the  deity,  and 

Rret  Mary  A]acoqHe> ;  Nillea,  'De  Rationibus  the  original  sacramenUi  idea  is  gradually  lost 
swjnitn  Sacratissimi  Cordis  Jesu  ct  Purissimi  sight   of.     U  thU  a  forward   or  a  backward 
cordis  Manx,'  movement  of  thought?    Two  inter|>retations  are 
Sacred  Monkey,  any  of  several  apes,  mon-  possible.    If  the  sacrificial  gift  is  simply  an  ex- 
keys  and  baboons  regatded  as  vetterable  by  bar-  pression  of  the  truth  that  all  private  property  is 
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a  trust  from  God  and  ought  to  be  devoted  to  HU  utes  of  Ac  United  States  nor  in  those  of  any  of 
service,  the  new  conception  is  an  advance  and  the  individual  States  of  tlw  Union  is  sacrilege 
can  do  nothing  but  good.  But  if  it  be  supposed  treated  as  a  crime  in  any  way  different  frran 
that  God  stands  in  need  of  gifts,  and  that  the  common  burftlary  or  larceny.  Consult;  Spell- 
more  numerous  and  costly  the  oblatioDS  the  man,  'The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege.  > 
greater  their  efficacy,  the  tribute-idea  is  a  back-  Sac'ristao,  the  original  of  the  name  'sexton,* 

ward  movement  Sacrifice  then  becomes,  nothing  „hich  is  an  abbreviation  of  sacristan,  the  former 
but  a  method  of  conjuring.  The  historical  out-  title  being  still  retained  in  some  churches.  The 
come  of  the  gift  or  tribute  theory  is  holocausts,  sacristan  is  an  officer  in  a  church  whose  duty 
hecatombs,  and  human  sacrifices.  These  last  n  is  to  take  care  of  the  church  and  all  belong- 
are  a  strange  instance  of  reversion  to  barbaric  jng  to  it.  the  sacred  vestments  and  utensils,  etc., 
practice.  Human  sacrifice  is  natural  among  can-  and  prepare  whatever  may  be  required  for  the 
nibals ;  the  food  that  is  most  grateful  to  man  is    sacred  offices. 

always    presented    to    the    gods.      Its    revival  o      ■  ^   ■     ,.  .  ,  ,.       i.      i.    u- 

among  civilized  peoples  is  the  result  of  a  very  „  ^^l**''."'  'A*'  ?''*='"'i  ^^*''''^-  '  budding 
different  train  of  thought  Those  who  begin  to  attached  to  the  basilica  and  conaisUng  of  three 
measure  the  atoning  pSwer  of  a  sacrifice  by  its  P^'^^'  <'>  ^he  reception  room,  m  which  the 
magnitude,  splendor,  ^r  cost  cannot  forget  that  ^'^^^"^  ""  received  by  Uie  clergy  and  abo  gave 
they  have  possessions  more  precious  than  flocks  audiences.  It  wasin  this  room  at  Milan  that 
and  herds.  Hence  in  times  of  great  distress  ^^''.  .^"^P«^'  Theodosius  asked,  absolution  of 
they  begin  to  conjure  the  displeasure  of  their  Samt  Ambrose,  (a)  The  sacristy  proper  m 
gods  with  offerings  of  theii-owi  flesh  and  blood.  T'^'fi  "!«=  *»5^  vesaeU  and  v^tmenta  were 
In  primitive  Israel  the  central  feature  of  sao-  H^P'  ^°'  IT^  1^*'  ^*",^?  offioaUog  mii^ 
rifice  is  always  the  common  meal,  provided  for  11*^"  1°^'=^  themseivM  for  divme  serviot  (3) 
by  the  slaughter  of  the  sacred  animal  and  by  ^he  chambir  in  which  office  books,  vestnwnta, 
various  kinds  of  cereal  oblation.  Time  grad-  ?"*  church  plate  not  in  prMent  «e  were  kj^ 
•klly  robs  the  meal  of  its  sacred  character"  and  J"  ""^f  "«>*'^™  churches  the  sacristy  is  called 
then  the  holocaust  becomes  common.  After  ^"^  ^^'^^  ^"''  •'°^'^^  »*  *>"'  ""'  ^°^ 
the   exile  the  great  sacrifice  is  the  sin-offering,  SacrobOBCO,     sik'r5-b6s'ko,     Joannes     de 

which  culminates  in  the  solemn  ritnal  of  the  day  (John  of  Holybush,  Holywood,  or  Halifax), 
of  ator.emenL  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  &iglish  mathematician  and  astronomer :  b.  Hali- 
cent'^1  idea  of  the-  sin-offering  is  that  of  substi-  fax,  Yorkshire ;  d.  Paris  1256.  He  entered  the 
tution  —  Jehovah  accepting  the  life  of  the  victim  University  of  Paris  in  laai,  afterward  becom- 
fOr  that  of  the  sinner.  That  is  probably  a  mis-  ing  a  professor  there.  His  most  celebrated  woric 
take.  Just  as  in  the  earlier  sacrificial  meal,  so  is  a  treatise,  'De  Sphsra  Mundi,'  a  paraphrase 
here,  the  significant  part  of  the  rite  is  not  the  of  a  portion  of  the  Almagest  (q.v.),  of  Ptolemy 
shedding,  but  the  application  of  the  life  blood,  (qv.).  It  was  printed  in  1472,  and  was  after- 
followed  by  the  burning  of  certain  portions  of  ward  frequently  reprinted,  with  Hie  additions 
the  flesh  and  eating  of  others.  of  able  mathematicians.    He  was  also  the  antbor 

The  thinkers  of  Greece  and  the  prophets  of  of  a  treatise,  'De  Ratione  Anni,  seu  de  Com- 
larael  wage  a  constant  polemic  against  the  puto  Ecclesiastico' ;  a  work  on  arithmetic,  beai^ 
popular  superstitions  connecied  with  the  saciifi-  ing  the  title  'De  Algorismo,'  which  is  one  of 
cial  system.  Some  of  the  latter  seem  to  break  the  earliest  treatises  on  the  subject  in  which 
away  entirely  from  ritual,  others  do  much  to  *^^  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  It  was  printed 
Itive  it  an  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning.  Chris-  at  Paris  in  1498,  with  the  'Commentary  irf 
tianity  embraces   whatever   is  true   both  in   the     Petrus   Cirvillus.' 

BBcramental  and  in  the  dedicatory  idea  of  sacri-  Sa'cnim.    the  sacred  bone    (_os  sacrum),  a  . 

fice.  The  former  idea  receives  its  perfea  ex-  compound  triangular  bone  situated  at  the  lower 
pression  in  the  first  Christian  rile,  the  latter  in  part  of  the  vertebral  column  (of  which  it  is  a 
the  first  rule  of  Christian  ethics,  which  trans-  natural  continuation),  and  wedged  bctireen  the 
figures  sacrifice  into  self-sacrifice.  But  the  fol-  two  innominate  bones  so  as  to  form  the  key- 
lowers  of  Christ  are  slow  to  rise  to  the  height  Stone  to  the  pelvic  arch.  In  man  it  consists  of 
of  His  teaching.  Material  sacrifice  is  always  several  vertebrse  with  their  bodies  and  processes 
easier  than  spiritual.  See  OFmiNGS  and  Sac  consolidated  into  a  single  bone.  Its  anterior 
amcBs.  surface  is  concave  from  above  downward  and 

Sac'rilege,  the  act  of  violating  or  profaning  from  side  to  side.  The  posterior  surface  is  con- 
any  sacred  thing  or  any  place  that  has  been  *ex,  and  presents  in  the  middle  vertical  line  a 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  as  a  church  or  crest,  formed  bj;  the  fusion  of  the  spines  of  tfw 
a  chapel ;  in  popular  usage  it  means  breaking  vertebrae,  of  which  the  bone  is  composed.  The 
into  a  place  of  worship  and  stealing  therefrom.  last  sacral  vertebra  has.  however,  no  spine,  and 
Another  meaning  of  sacrilege  is  the  alienating  the  termination  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  here 
to  laymen  or  to  common  uses,  of  what  has  been  very  slightly  protected.  In  the  female  the  sa- 
dedicated,  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  re-  erum  is  broader  than  in  the  male.  The  sacrum 
ligious  persons  or  purposes ;  as  thus  understood,  "f  'J'^n  difl'ers  from  that  of  the  lower  animals 
sacrilege  is  an  offense  triable  by  ecclesiastical  W  'ts  greater  breadth  in  comparison  with  its 
courts.  In  the  Roman  law  robbery  of  churches  length.  See  Anatomy;  OsrEOLOCY;  Pelvis; 
was,  under  the  Justinian  Code,  punishable  with     Spine. 

death.     It  was  formeriy  a  capital  crime  in  Eng-  Sacy,  sa-si,  Antoitlft  Isaac,  Baron  Silves- 

lish  common  law  also,  but  by  the  statutes  24  and  tm,  de.  French  OrienUlist :  b.  Paris  ai  Sept. 
as  Victoria  burglary  of  churches  is  treated  sim-  1758;  d.  there  21  Feb.  1838.  Obtaining  a  tbor- 
ply  as  burglary,  and  theft  of  sacred  things  from  ough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tacred  places  as  larceny.     Neither  in  the  sUt-    classics,   he  studied  Hebrew,  Syriae,  Chaldee^ 
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Sanuntan,  and  dun  Arabic  and  Elhiopic    To  priest  Zadok,  who  anointed  Solomon  £B  the  suc- 

these  he  added  a  knowkdse  oi  the  principal  cessor  of  David,  and  whose  descendantt  appear 

European  Unguals,  including  Turkish.    Later  to  have  been  prominent  many  ages  after  in  the 

he  mastered  Persian.    During  the  Revolution  he  Jewish  community.     It  is  conjectured  that  the 

wididrew  to  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  and  Sadducecs  may  have beenmembers and  adherents 

lived  tuimolested,  though  bis  attachment  to  mon-  of  the  house  of  Zadok   The  Sadducees  denied  that 

arcby  was  well  known.    In  1793.  when  the  Con-  the  oral  law,  handed  down  by  tradition  as  the  ut- 

veation   established  a  school   of  Oriental  Ian-  terancea  of  Moses,  had  equal  authority  with  the 

guages,   De    Sacy   was   appointed    professor   of  written  law,  and  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 

Arabic,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  this  situation  resurrection,  and   also  denied,  according  to  the 

notwithstanding  bis  refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  New  Testament,  the  existence  of  angels  and  spir- 

the  new  constitution.    Bonaparte  made  him  pro-  ks.  According  to  Jfosephus  the  Sadducees  also  dis- 

fessor    of    Persian    in   the   College   of    France  believed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  fate, 

(1806),  and  afterward  bestowed  upon  him  the  whereas  the  Pharisees,  the  other  great  Jewish 

title  of  baron  (1813).    In  l8o3  he  was  elected  fay  sect*  while  not  denying  nor  questioning  liberty  of 

the  department  of  the  Seine  into  the  legislative  will,  held  that  all  actions  and  events  were  fixed 

body;  but  topic  no  part  in  the  debates  till  1814,  by  unaherable  decree.     The   Sadducees  seem  to 

when  he  vc^'ed  for  Napoleon's  deposition.     In  have  disappeared  as  a  separate  body  after  the 

1815  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  University  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  although  an 

of  Paris,  and  shortly  after  member  of  the  com-  existing  Jewish  sect,  the  Karaite*,  agrees  with 

mission  for  public  education.    While  officiating  them  in  the  rejection  of  oral  law.    See  Jewish 

in  these  capacities  he  formed  around  him  a  circle  SlCTS. 

of  scholars,  by  which  he  became  indirectly  the  ^^      ^-^      ^^   Siiibi,   sii'ads,   a   Hindu 

teacher  of  al    Europe     He  took  a  orominent  ^^^  ^f,-^\^  ^^f-^^^  f^  ^^^  5^  ^„^  ^^l,^^  ^ 

^rt.  in  fbmiding   (1822)  the  Asiatic  Society  of  p^re  morality.   The  sect  was  founded  1658  a.».  by 

Pans,  of  whLch  he  was  pres^ent;  and  'C  was  by  ^  ^^^  (.^n^j  Birbh.n.     They  have  no  tcmpleS, 

fais  recommendanon  that  p«rfe^orsh.ps -of  Chi-  ^ut  assembi*  at  Stated  periods    in   houses,   or 

'"V'*i:,^^''!f-'^^'"'^     '■*"?''  HmduKan.  were  ^^,^8    adjoining    to    them.     They    are    found 

«tablBhed    m    the    caprtal.      In    183a    Loi^  chiefly  in  Farahhabttd,  Delhi.  Mirtipore,  etc 
Philippe  raised  him  to  the  peerage  and  made  "'.,  '       ^  '  *^  ^ 

him,  after  R«musaf»  death,  which  took  place  in         Sadl,      sa-(15,      or      Saadi      CMoslzhediW 

this  year,  conservator  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  Shirazi),  Persian  poet:  b.  Shiraz  about  1184; 

the  royal   librBry.     Among   his   works   Bay  be  d-   there   1291    or    laga.      After   oomplefii^   his 

mentioned:    'Prmcipes  de  Grammaire  generaie)  studies  and  spending  many  years  ra  travel,  he 

(1799);     "Grammaire     Arabe*      (iSio) ;     and  settled  in  the  neighbotbood  of  Shiraz,  vriiefe  he 

<Chreslomathie  Arabe'   (1806);  ^Eiqiose  de  la  enjoyed  the  favor  of  ssvenil  Persian  fulerti.  The 

ReJigion  des  Druses'  (iSoB)  ;  <CaliIa  et  Dimna'  Persians  esteemed  him  exceedingly  on  account 

(igrt).  of  his  golden  nvucims,  Which  they  consider  as 

Saddle,  a  seat  for  a  horse's  back,  contrived  a  trwanre  of  true  wisdom ;  and  also  on  acobunt 

for  the  safety  and  comfbft  of  the  rider.    In  early  o^  h-s  pure,  elegant,  and  simple  sty  e.     Oi  his 

a«es  the  rider  sat  on  the  bare  back  of  his  ho«e,  «">''?  (i)  a  collection  (Divan)  of  lyric  poons 

but  in   emirse  of   time   some  kmd   of   covering  "^  *«    Arabic    and    Persian    languages-     (^) 

was  placed  over  the  back  of  the  tmimal.    The  *G"l«t^'     ('Garden    of    Roses'),    a    didacac 

modern  riding  saddle  consists  of  the  tree,  gen-  Y^^  composed  both  of  prose  and  verse  in  eight 

erally  of  beech,  the  seat,  the  skirts,  and  the  flaps,  ^'?:    "^3)    a  work  m  verse,  ca  led   <Busun> 

of  tanned  pig's  skin,  and  l*e  construction  and  (  T^e  P"*^^'"  >-  containing  a  coUecti^of  his- 

weight  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for  wtiich  Tories,  fables,  and  tnoral  instructions.    The  com- 

It  is  to  be  used.    Among  the  varfcties  are  racing  Pj'te  works  of  Sadi  were  published  m  Persian 

■addle^  military  saddles,  hunting  saddles,  and  ?*    CalcutU    (1791-5)-      Graf    has    published 

side  saddles  for  ladies.    The  name  saddle  is  also  trans  ations    from    the    'DivanJ    in    the     Zeit- 

eiven  to  a  part  of  the  harness  of  an  animal  ^f*'"^*.  ^"  morgenlandischen  Ge&ellschaft,;  and 

yiAed  to  a  vehicle,  being  generally  a  paddtd  there  is  a  GertMn    r^sla  .on  of  the  political 

rtracture  by  means  of  which  the  shafts  ar«  di-  POfus  by  Ruckert    (with   "fe  «*  Sadj^  1894) . 

rectly  or  indiwcrty  supported  ,i"s^^  f!^^^  "*  ^^  ^"''"1?   r\^£.''"^" 

«  i.x        t    n .  .  J  I        -1  (rosi)  and  others,  and  among  English  transla- 

Sad'dlerocfc  Oyster,  a  large  and  favorite  ^^^  ;„  tj^^^  ^  East*rick   (188S)   and  Ross 

kind  of  oyster  ongina%  obtamedfrom  a  reef  ^Jg    -^     ^he  <Bustan>  has  been  edited  by  Graf 

known  as  Saddle   Rock  near  Norwalk  Harbor,  ^,g^j   ^^^  ^  (1891),  and  translated  into 

Connec  icut.     The  supply  was  exhausted  early  £„  ,^3^  ^y  Davies   (1B83),  and  in  part  by  Sh- 

^J^'^-   ""  ?^'"^'  ^l  '"  ^'^  *T  attempts  at  ^^^^  ^fnold   ('With   Saadi  in  the  GaVden.' 

artificial   cultivation   of   oysters    (q.v.)    m    tta  jggg).    Consult  Otiseley.  'Biographical  Notices 

eastern  part  of  I^»g  Island  Sound  many  small  of  i^ersian  Poets*   (1846). 
•seed-oysters'  were  derived  from  that  district,  „  ,.  -  -   ,    .  -      „ 

snd  so  the  name  continued  until   it  became  a  Sadi-Camot,  sa-dc  kar-no.     See  CAiNOT. 

market  term  about   New  York  for  large  and  .    Sadler,    sSd'ler     Amu    Tereu.    Canadian 

well-shaped  oysters  mostly  sold  to  be  eaten  raw.  writer:  b,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  1856.    She  has  wi4- 

SaddnceCB,  s3d'i)-sez,  a  sect  pi  the  Jews  ten  much  for  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  and  her 

well  known  in  religious  history  on  account  of  published  books  include:  'Etbel  Hamiltofi.  and 

being  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.     Be-  Other  Tales'dS??) ;  *  The  King's  Page'(i877); 

yond  their  name,  however,  very  little  is  known  'Seven  Years  and  Mair'    (1878);  *Woine»  d 

regarding  them.    Even  the  origin  of  their  name  Catholicity'    (1885);    'The    Sitem   Woman    of 

is  undecided,  though  there  seems  plausibilit:^  in  Alood>  (1887)  ;  'Gems  of  Cathdlic  Tlioiii^*  a 

the  argument  that  it  is  derived  from  the  high-  compilaticci  (1882) ;  etc 
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Sadler,    or    SadMr,    Sa    Ralph,    English  that  'their  very  polish  of  czprcstton  will  take 

diplomatist:  b.  Hackney  1507;  d.  Standon,  Heit-  off  the  edge  of  their  pious  suggestiveness.*  His 

fordshire,  30  Marsh  1587-    He  became  the  ward  works  were  published  in  four  volumea  in  1734. 

of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  He  was  a  diplomat  in  whom  successive  popes 

Erincipal  secretaries  of  state,  and  was  appointed  had    confidence    and    acted    as   ambassador   to 

y  Henry's  will  one  of  the  council  to  assist  Francis  1.  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  1544.    Con- 

the  executors   upon  whom   was  laid  the  gov-  suit  Joly,  < Etude  sur  J.  Sadolet'  (1856). 

eniment    of    the    countiy    and    the    guardian-  Sadow*.  sa'do-va  (C^ech  ^ddwd),  Austria, 

ship  of  young  Edward  VI.    He  went  into  retire-  ;„  Bohemia,  near  KSniggriU,  on  the  Biatritz,  a 

ment  during  Marys   reign,  but  emerged  after  ^^^^g^  remarkable  as  one  of  the  hotly  contested 

the  accession  of  Elizabeth    and  became  one  of  Prussian  positions  in  the  decisive  battle  of  3 

Cecil  s  agents,  especially  chafed  with  negoturt-  j^jy  jga,  ;„  ^hich  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia 

UK  Scottish  affairs.     In  1568  he  became  ctan-  j,n^  p^nce  Frederick  Charles  commanding  the 

cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Uncaster  and  thereaflM  Prussians,  defeated  the  Austrian  forces  under 

he  was  mamly  occupied  as  one  of  the  English  Benedek.    This  battle  is  known  also  as  the  bat- 

commissioners  to  treat  of  matters  relating  to  the  u^  ^f  Koniggratz. 

Queen  of  Scots.  In  1580  he  was  tor  a  time  one  _  ,  ,  ,,  •^  j.  «.,  t  .  j- 
oi  her  guardians  at  Sheffield  and  Wingfield.  ^S,«""T'*T^'f"i°°?'**  **"  ^^r.lj''*'"'"^ 
His  last  mission  was  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland  scholar:  b.  Iceland  about  nss;  d.  Oddi  1233- 
in  1587  to  endeavor  to  reconcUe  him  to  the  He  undertook  a  course  of  foreign  travd  m  pur- 
execution  of  his  mother.  Consult  Sadler's  State  ^"'^  of  learning,  and  visited  Pans  and  Rome; 
Papers,  with  memoir  and  historical  notes  by  Sir  ^Vi:  J^"J?,'"8  J°  i^chnd,  he  became  priest  at 
Wdter  Scott  (1800)  '-''''"  t"W-  "c  "as  unknown  to  scholars  till 
„  . I.  about  1643,  when  the  newly  discovered  'Elder 

Swller,  Remhold,  American  legislator:  b.  Edjai  ^^d  other  writings  were  falsely  ascribed 

Prussia  10  Jan.  i&*8.    He  came  to  the  United  ^  ^^j^. 

States  when  young,  and  baa  been  for  many  years  _^    1     »                      ■          ^     . 

a  resident  of  Ne^^    He  was  elected  lieiten-  ^^'  J  receptacle  for  money,  .mporUnt 

ant^ovemor  of  Nevada  in  1895,  and  on  the  paj««,  and  valuables,  usially  of  iron  or  steel,  or 

dcaS  of  Governor  Jones  in  1896  became  gov-  "U^^^f-    4  saf ^  to  justify  its  name, 

emor.     He  was  re^ilarly  elected  to  the  office  »bo"'d  be  proof  against  foe,  explosives,  acid^ 

in  1898,  which  he  occupied  untU  1903.  '^"^^  ^^jIses.  ««J  '^*"''"  "?plM«nts  ^ 

.           ,  opening  devices  resorted  to  by  bu^lars.     The 

Sadler,  Walter  Dendr,  English  painter:  b.  history  of  safe-making  is  mainly  a  record  of 

Dorking,  Surr^,  la  May  1854-    He  studied  art  struggles  between  the  burglar  and  the  safe-tnan- 

in  Loftdon  and  Dusseldert,  and  has  exhibited  ufacturer;  the  result  is,  that  safes  can  now  be 

at    the    Royal    Academy    since    i8?3.    Among  obtained  which  are  all  but  impregnable.     With 

his    best    known    pictwes    are:     <ThuMday>;  the  modem  safe  of  the  best  kind  the  lock  may 

'Darby  and  Joan*;  'The  Widows  Birthday';  b^  said  to  be  the  only  vulnerable  point;  hence 

<The  New  WiU>!  and  'For  Weal  or  Woe.'  much  care  and  ingenuity  have  been  eJ^^ended 

Sado,  sa'do,  Japan,  an  island  off  the  west  on  its  mechanism.     Numerous  patents,  mostly 

coast  of  Hondo,  opposite  and  32  miles  from  of  American  origin,  have  beem  Introduced  in  rc- 

Niigata,  with  an  area  of  336  square  miles,  and  cent  years.     Of  these,  the  keyless  permutatioo 

a  coast  line  of  13s  miles.     It  has  a  diversified  locks  deserve  (»rticular  mention,  as  they  obviate 

surface  culminating  in  Kimpokusan,  3^20  feet  the  danger  which  arises  from  lost  or  false  keys, 

high.     South   of  Kimpokusan   is  the  town  of  .  Such  locks  allow  of  opening  only  after  an  in- 

AHcawa,  near  the  east  coast,  with  the  ancient  dicator  has  been  moved  in  accordance  with  a 

and  still  productive  gold  and  silver  mines  in  its  certain  combination  of  numbers  arranged  before 

vicinity,  to  which  Sado  owes  its  celebrity.    On  closing  the  safe.     Some  safe-locks  are  so  con- 

the  west  coast  18  miles  distant  from  Aikawa  is  structed  that  to  be  freed  they  require  different 

Ebisuminato,  the  port  of  the  island.     Pop.  of  keys  on  different  days,  some  can  only  be  opened 

island  113,000.  at  a  cerUin  hour,  this  being  fixed  on  before  the 

Sadoleto   Bii-do-la'to.  Jacopo,  Italian  theo-  *>°'  '^  ''l°'^}  "l""''  others  again  require  two 

aauuwiw,  »""■"*  ^"^^  ^"^^i  ,„  fTl    ,„_  or  more  keys  m  charge  of  different  persons;  in 

logianr  b.  Modena  i^;;  d.  Rome  l8  Oct  1547.  f^ct,  the  amngement,  contriv-H   tn  "i^H^r  W 

He.  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Carpentras,  near  j^^^ering  of  safes  next  tc 

Avignon,  in  151?;  belonged  to  the  Contarini  Re-  numernns  even  tn  mentinn 

form  Party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commis-  "Tsw^tfi  electric  Jan^s  i, 

s«n  appointed  by  Paul  III  to  Uke  steps  toward  Srms'Sth „«  e^T 

effecting  a  church  reformation.    He  immediately  'l  ,     u    «   =«  t^uo  ^. 

opened  a  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  Bucer,  Saf&^onduct,   a   security  granted   by  the 

Stunn,  and  Melanchthon,  but  when  in  1539  he  sovereign  authonty,  or  persons  delegated  by  it, 

invited   the   Genevans   to   return   lo   the   Roman  to  Strangers  or  other  persons  to  enable  them  to 

Catholic  Church,  he  received  a  harsh  rebuff  from  repair  to  and  return  from  a  certain  place  un- 

Calvin.  After  that  he  confined  himself  largely  to  disturbed.     In   most   of   these  cases   passports 

his. own  diocese.     He  had  been  appointed  car-  "a^'e  now  taken   the  place  of  special   safe-con- 

<Enal  in  1536,  but  while  he  was  frequently  sum-  ducts.    Sometimes  the  safe-conduct  is  giveh  to 

moned  to  Rome  he  preferred  Carpentras,  and  Ws  persons  accused,  to   secure  them   against  harm 

-    '  1.    .     .     . ...       when  summoned  t"  —  " ■ — •' — 


_„ , „ Safe  Industry  in  Anwrka.     Various  meth- 

bcst  Latinists  of  his  day.  He  wrote  commen-  ods  for  the  safe-keeping  of  treasure,  jewels 
taries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Epistles  of  and  other  valuables  have  been  in  use  since 
Saint  Paul,  and  so  excellent  was  their  style  that  the  earliest  periods  in  history,  and  the  ad- 
Erasmus  made  the  somewhat  invidwus  remaik  vancement  in  this  line  has  necessarily  kept 
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apace  of  the  times,  the  increaBe  in  the  volume 
of  wealth  throoghoat  the  world  gf  course 
Tendering  it  imperative  that  more  improved 
facilities  for  guarding  this  accumulated 
wealth  be  put  into  use.  Thus  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  evolntioD  from  the  old-fashioned 
strong-box  to  tb^  massive  chilled-iron  aad 
steel  vaults,  absolutely  (ire-proof  and  burg- 
lar-proof, till  they  have  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  and  perfection  that 
science  and  skill  can  make  them.  Locks  of 
rude  construction  were  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  Romans.  The  Chinese  also  used  a  lock 
similar  in  construction  to  the  famous  Bramah 
lock,  invented  in  Elngland  in  1784.  These 
were  made  of  wood,  the  tumblers  being  of 
different  lengtbs  to  fit  the  sixes  of  the  wards 
in  the  keys.  Beginning  with  the  Middle 
Ages  the  inventive  genius  of  man  was  turned 
toward  providing  something  more  substan- 
tial than  a  lock  as  a  method  of  warding  off 
the  burglar,  who  at  that  time  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  remarkable  skill  and  cunning 
of  the  modem  'cracksman,*  and  indeed  the 
professional  thief  of  modern  times  would 
look  back  with  envy  on  his  predecessor  who 
had  nothing  more  than  a  mere  wooden  box, 
sometimes  bound  with  iron,  with  which  to 
cope.  The  first  means  of  securing-  valuables 
was  by  placing  them  in  some  secret  cavity  in 
a  wall,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  by  a 
spring  or  other  device,  but  more  often  arti- 
cles of  household  furniture  were  used,  such 
as  desks  with  secret  drawers,  or  tables  and 
chairs  with  false  bottoms.  These  constituted 
the  chests  of  the  wealthy  for  some  time  and 
some  of  them  were  furnished  with  locks  and 
bound  with  strips  of  iron,  the  whole  very 
artistically  made  so  as  to  ward  off  suspicion 
of  their  contents.  The  oaken-chest  or 
strong-box,  reinforced  with  iron  bands  and 
knees,  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury considered  to  be  the  best  means  of 
security.  Such  a  chest  was  used  in  1707  to 
guard  the  crown  jewels  of  Scotland,  but  mien 
they  were  to  be  examined  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, the  locks  of  the  chest  had  to  be 
tn-bken  and  the  lid  forced  up  because  there 
was  no  other  manner  in-  which  the  cheat 
could  be  opened,  an  operation  which  the 
tnodem  Uacksmitb  would  consider  an  easy 
task  to  perform. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury practically  no  attempt  was  made  to 
make  these  strong-boxes  of  a  material  which 
would  withstand  heat  or  which  would  in  any 
way  render  them  inperrion*  to  the  ravages 
of  fire.  The  first  improvement  along  this 
line  was  made  in  France  sbonl  1S2D,  the 
Saf4S  then  constructed  consisting  of  a  metal 
box  built  within  double  walls,  the  space  be- 
tween being  filled  with  a  composition  of  non- 
conducting substances.  A  little  later  a  so- 
called  fire-proof  safe  was  constructed  in  Hew 
England,  considered  to  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  types.  This  safe  had 
a  body  of  solid  oak  plank  from  three  to  foar 


sheets  of  thin  iron.  To  make  this  more 
surely  fire-proof  bands  of,  iron  were  crossed 
and  recrossed  over,  these  plates  and  nailed 
down  with  large  round-headed   iron  spikes. 


the  whole  affair  being  a  very  gruesome  and 

formidable  looking  object.  The  great  fire  in 
New  York  in  1835  proved  the  worthlessness 
of  these,  several  hundred  of  them  being  then 
destroyed.  The  idea  of  filling  in  the  walls  of 
a  safe  with  a  nonconducting  substance  was 
first  put  into  use  in  this  country  in  1S43  by 
Daniel  Fiugerald.  H's  idea  was  to  fill  the 
walls  of  the  safe  with  plaster  of  paris  be- 
cause of  its  tendency  to  throw  off  heat,  and 
having  secured  a  patent  on  his  invention  he 
immediately  began  to  manufacture  a  safe 
known  as  the  "Salamander.*  His  patent  was 
later  assigned  to  B.  J.  Wildey,  who  made  a 
sate  called  «Wildey's  Patent,*  the  principle 
of  these  being  to  leave  the  space  between  the 
walls  empty,  trusting  that  the  contents  of 
the  inner  portion  of  the  safe  would  be  pro- 
tected from  heat  by  the  nonconducting 
properties  of  the  air.  Other  mixtures  such 
as  asbestos,  mixed  with  plaster  of  paris,  clay, 
alum,  fire-clay,  mica,  chalk,  etc.,  were  then 
used  to  fill  the  vacant  space  but  none  of 
these  have  proven  absolutely  safe.  To-day 
the  modern  safe  is  filled  either  with  a 
substance,  alum  or  some  other  salt,  which 
when  heated  gives  off  a  quantity  of  water; 
or  by  placing  in  the  walls  a  receptacle,  cither 
glass  or  metal,  containing  water  so  as  to 
give  off  steam  when  the  outside  walls  become 
overheated.  The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a 
nonconductor  originated  with  Prof.  A.  K. 
Eaton,  of  New  York,  who  learned  by  experi- 
ment that  the  contents  of  a  safe  could  not 
be  injured  by  fire  so  long  as  steam  at  ata"  F. 
ided  the  inner  chamber,  but  the  main 
an  to  the  use  of  water  as  a  noncon- 
lay  in  the  fact  that  this  subjected  the 
:8  of  the  safe  to  constant  dampness. 
The  use  of  substances  which  contain  water 
in  their  chemical  composition  has,  however, 
largely  done  away  with  this  objection. 

Outside  of  the  fire  element,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  safe  to  be  considered  is 
the  lock,  for  with  our  modern  methods  of 
fire  protection  the  .danger  .  of  burglary  is 
more  imminent  than  the  loss  by  fire.  The 
first  supposedly  nonpickable  lock  was  the 
Bramah,  but  this  was  finally  proven  to  be 
valueless  and  easily  picked,  this  being  done 
in  1851  by  a  Mr.  Hohbs,  by  the  "tentative 
process.'  Three  other  locks  then  came  into 
use,  the  Chubb,  also  picked  by  Mr.  Hohbs. 
the  Pye  lock,  invented  in  1851,  but  picked  by 
Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
■impression  process,*  and  the  Yale  lock. 
Since  then  many  new  forms  of  locks  have 
been  invented,  and  the  m.odern  lock-com- 
binations are  constructed  in  a  manner  which 
has  made  the  trade  of  burglary  extremely 
difficult  while  they  are  otherwise  absolutely 
fire-proof.  There  are  three  ways  of  procur- 
ing security  against  burglary,  first,  by  the 
laminated  construction;  second,  by  the  use 
of  blocks  of  chilled  iron,  this  method  being 
more  useful  in  the  construction  of  large 
vaults  than  in  the  making  of  portable  safes; 
and  third,  by  the  spherical  chilled-iron  safe. 
In  the  first  method  of  construction  the  cham- 
ber is  made  of  alternate  layers  of  hard  and 
soft  plates  of  iron  and  of  plates  of  hardened 
steel,  the  two  laid  alternately  over  each  other 
in  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  such  a  wav 
that   they    form    a   single   mass.     Th 
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body  of  the  safe  being  constructed  of  alter- 
nate plates  of  iron,  welded  iron  and  steel, 
carbonized  and  decarbonized  steel,  and  crys- 
tal steel,  fastened  together  by  means  of  bolts 
from  the  inside  has  made  safes  practically 
impregnable  to  the  appliances  used  by  the 
modern  burglar,  such  as  sledge-hammers, 
jimmies,  jackscrews  and  other  devices.  An- 
other method  of  making  safes,  in  common 
use  by  manufacturers,  is  to  roll  down  to- 
gether while  hot  into  one  solid  sheet  of 
tempered  steel  three  layers  of  soft  iron  or 
steel  alternated  with  two  intermediate  layers 
of  hard  steel.  These  composite  sheets,  when 
they  have  been  rolled  till  about  one-half  of 
an  inch  thick,  are  then  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  safe  and  alternated  with  plates  of 
heavy  steel  about  one-half  inch  thick.  The 
doors  are  generally  the  weak  point  in  the 
construction  of  a  safe,  for  it  is  these  which 
a  burglar  first  attacks  to  see  if  there  is  any 
crevice  into  which  a  wedge  mipht  be  in- 
serted, or  any  crack  into  which  nitro-glycer- 
ine  or  any  other  high  explosive  might  be  in- 
troduced. In  some  safes  the  plates  compris- 
ing the  door  are  dovetailed,  engaging  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  jamb;  in  some 
an  air-tight  packing  is  used  between  the 
jambs  and  their  abutments;  while  in  others  a 
screw  door  is  used. 

One  solid  mass  of  metal  is  used  in  the 
second  and  third  types  of  safes,  the  tough 
and  hard  qualities  of  the  metal  being  ob- 
tained by  modificatiDn.  The  metal  used  is  a 
soft,  malleable  iron,  the  surface  of  which  can 
be  hardened  by  cooling.  In.  the  construc- 
tion of  many  vaults,  blocks  of  this  ^chilled- 
iron,' weighing  from  three-quarters  to  several 
Ions,'  are  bolted  together  on  the  inside,  the 
sides  being  dovetailed  together,  and  the  out- 
side surface  is  chilled  to  the  highest  degree 
of  hardness.  The  door  is  a  single  casting  of 
'~->n,  two  inches  thick,  and  also  chilled  on 


the 


side. 


In  the  third  type,  the  spherical,  invented 
by  William  Corliss,  the  shell,  constructed  of 
steel  from  four  to  seven  inches  thick  and 
chilled  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches,  sam«- 
times  contains  a  'bugging*  made  from 
Franklinile  ore  found  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J- 
This  material,  which  possesses  a  hardness 
exceeding  that  of  the  best  tempered  steel, 
and  IE  in  appearance  somewhat  like  crys- 
tallized silver,is  so  interwoven  with  wrought' 
iron  rods  that  it  can  be  battered  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  force  but  will  only  bend, 
not  break.  The  purpose  of  this  construction 
of  wrought  and  crystallized  iron  is  to  hamper 
a  burglar  in  his  work,  it  being  supposed 
that  in  an  attempt  to  drill  through  the  walls 
of  the  sate,  the  drill  will  penetrate  the  soft 
metal  more  readily  than  the  hard,  and,  con- 
sequently, working  sideways,  will  be  broken 
off  when  it  strikes  the  hard  metal.  The 
•bugging"  may,  however,  be  used  in  precisely 
the  opposite  manner,  the  rods  being  made  of 
the  hardest  tool-steel  and  the  body  of  the 
filling  composed  of  cast-iron  segments,  but 
the  principle  of  turning  the  point  ot  the 
•cracksman's*  drill  is  the  same. 

In  our  large  hanks  and  safe-d  epos  it  vaults 
there  is  no  room  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  number  of  individual  safes  which  would 


be  required  to  hold  the  enormoiM  mauea  of 
money  and  other  valuable  securities  with 
which  these  institutions  are  intrusted.  This 
has  turned  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer 
in  recent  years  to  the  building  of  large  vanltt 
which  would  be  absolutely  fire  and  burglar- 
proof.  The  interior  of  these  vaults  may  he 
constructed  to  suit  the  tastes  and  require- 
ments of  the  owner,  but  the  walla  are  now 
made  much  thicker  than  formerly  and  the 
builder  has  made  more  use  of  fire-proofing 
materials.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  modern  vault  is  the  lock,  which  has  now 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection.  The  first 
form  of  lock  used  was  the  combination-lock, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  •tumbler"  lock,  and  the 
mechanism  of  these  is  very  ingenious. 
These  locks  are  not  limited  in  the  number 
of  combinations  upon  which  they  may  be 
set,  and  may  be  changed  at  any  time  should 
the  combination  become  known  to  undesir- 
able persons.  The  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
modern  vault,  however,  is  the  chronometer, 
or  time-lock,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  aa  in- 
tricated  and  as  complicated  as  the  best  watch 
but  at  the  same  time  it  runs  as  tnie  and  as 
smoothly.  To  offset  any  possible  disarrangiv 
ment  in  the  mechanism  of  a  single  clock, 
which  would,  of  course,  prevent  the  openinK 
of  the  safe,  three  movements  are  usually  in- 
closed in  a  single  case.  As  these  safes  can- 
not be  opened  by  any  human  agency  until 
the  time  set  for  the  clock  to  operate  the 
mechanism  which  swings  back  the  ponderous 
doors,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chronometer 
combination  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against 
robbery  which  the  bank  can  emploT- 

In  igos  there  were  31  eatjiblishments  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  safes  and  v&ult^ 
capitalized  at  $7,336^133.  There  were  415 
officials  knd  salaried  clerks,  with  yearly  salaries 
of  $?33,097;  wage-earners,  3*4^  wages,  $3,160,- 
246;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $801^09;  cost  of 
materials  used,  $3,211,336;  and  producing  goods 
snntiatly  to  the  valueof  $7,861,069^  The  value 
of  the  Americsn  safe  has  been  recogniied  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to-day  may  be  found 
throughout  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Atistrdia,  South  America,  etc.  See  Lack; 
FnuO'iioDrTNG ;  BuiujiNe;  BuiLDtMC:  Firtproof- 
i«a:  Vaolt.  Etc. 

Ssfed,  sa'fid,  Palestine,  occupies'  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  2,700  feet  high,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  six  miles  northwest  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Safed  was  a  fortified  ^ace  of 
hnpoTtance  durinji  the  Crusades,  and  is  otie  of 
the  four  holy  cities  of  the  modern  Jews  in 
Palestine,  their  settlement  dating  from  the  i6th 
century.    Pop.  (estimated)  ig,ooo. 

Safety-Lamp.    See  Lamps. 

Safet7-valv«,  a  device  used  upon  steam 
boilers  and  Other  vessels  subject  to  an  intenial 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  automatieally  pre- 
venting that  pressure  from  rising  to  a  dan- 
gerous intensity.  It  consists  essentially  of  an 
opening  in  the  boiler  (or  other  vessel),  over 
which  a  suitable  lid  or  •valve-disk»  is  fitted. 
The  valve-disk  is  pressed  against  its  opemnf 
with  a  definite,  constant  pressure  whose  magni- 
tude is  regulated  according  to  the  pressure  that 
the  boiler  is  mtended  to  carry.  So  long  as  the 
pressure  that  the  steam  within  the  boiler  exerts 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  valve  disk  is  less 
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than  the  comtant  force  with  which  the  diak  is  Saf'flower,  a   large  thistle-like  composite 

pressed    down    upon    the    opening,    the    valve  plant    (.Carlhamus  tinctorius)    with  orange-cot- 

remains  closed,  and  no  steam  escapes.    If  the  ored    flowers,    said    to    have    been    originallj' 

pressune  within  the  boiler  rises,   however,   so  brought  from  the  East,  but  now  naturalized  in 

that    the    steam    exerts    upon    the   disk   a   total  many   parts   of   Europe,   and   extensively   culti- 

pressure  that  is  greater  than  the  external  force  vated.     The     tubular     flowerets     are     collected, 

(hat  tends  to  hold  the  disk  in  place,  the  valve  dried,  and  somewhat  used  as  a  feeble  laxative 

opens  and  permits   steam   to  escape  until  the  medicine,  in  place  of,  or  as  an  adulterant  o^ 

pressure  in  the  boiler  is  sufficiently  reduced  for  saffron.     They  are,   however,   chiefly  imjjortant 

the  external  force  to  again  close  the  opening,  as  the  source  of  carthamin,  a  dyeinft  principle 

There  are  three  general  types  of  safety-valve  in  originally  much  emplo/ed  by  the   Chinese,  and 

use,    which   are   respectively   known    as    "dead-  "'='"   "^    occidental    silk    manufacturers,    as    it 

weight,"  "lever,*  and  *pop»  valves.     The  funda-  g'ves    brill i^t,     although     fugitive     red     tints; 

mental  principle  of  operation  is  the  same  in  all,  "'^^i  """  /■■<;"<=",  "^"^"^  "  *o™»  the  cosmetic 

and  the  classification  relates  merely  to  the  means  ^°^''-    ^1  ^}?'"  '"J^  Ao*"?  *'■  "^''^  '^  S"'"^ 

that  are  employed  to  bold  the  valve-disk  against  f  "P'-^'  1,1!^"*   ^^     i  ■?''*(,  ^*'"  '"  ^°'^"'' 

the  operiBg  in  the  boiler.    In  the  <dead-w?ight»  fu'L  t^h'^l'i^  IT^^  °^  J^'  ^°"i"?'  ■^"**.  "S* 

valve    t»^  is  accomplished  by  placing  wdlhtj  grin"  It i    'e^^^'rlll  So°^    1^^^^^^^ 

Jhrectb-   upoo  the   valve-d.sk      Safety-valves   of  for  culinarylnd  lighting  purposes                       ^ 

this  type  can  be  Tecommeadcd  for  low  pressure  -,  «    i 

boilers,  and  they  arc  greatly  used,  in  Eogland,  Safford,  sifi6rd,  Tnunan  Henry,  Amen- 

upon    heating  boilers,    and   also    upon    kitchen  ""    mathematician :    b.    Royalton,    Vt.,    6   Jan. 

boilers.    They  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  con-  »3<Sl  d.  Newark.  N.  J.,  13  June  1901.    He  was 

nection  with  h^  pressures,   however,   for   the  ^i"y  ""own  as  a  calculator  of  great  skill;   m 

kiad  resting  upon  the  valve-disk  must  then  be  "^S  prepared  an  almanac;  by  a  method  of  his 

very  great,  in  order  to  prevent  the  valve  from  "w"  abridged  by  one  fourth  the  task  of  c«nput- 

opening  at  the  ordinary  running  pressure.    It  '"«  the  rising  and  settmg  of  the  moon ;  and  after 

is  common,   therefore,   to   use   tht   "lever*   type  *"'  !L"''?i"i''  *'?™  ^?"""lu  ""^  "ffi-^'al^  '^o"- 

tor  high  pressure  service.     In  this  type  the  vaf^  ^f  j'^,S^*'  the  observatory  ^ere  in  .8s4-«._  ad- 

dUk  il  heM  ag»inn  Its  seat  by  the  action  of  a  mK'"  i866a5d.rertor.      In  i86shewas  appointed 

weight,   but   the   weight   does   not   rest   directly  fr°^'^^   "^   agronomy    m    the    University    of 

upoS  the  disk.    A  h^iwntal  lever  two  or  three  2^^^  T^A^^^  =  ™™s^^^^.''ti"^JS 

*J2.   in«™.   ;.,   ^•^^-.A.j    »^A   *(,;.    :=   .,;  .^t.^    ~t  ""7i   m   TB74-0   was   a  member  of   the   United 

feet  long  is  provided,  and  this   is  pivoted  at  gtates  coast-swvey,  and  in  187^-1901  professor 

one  end,  while  the  weight  ts  at  ached  near  its  ^f  agronomy  in  WiHiams  College     rfe  was  a 

free  end.     The  centre  of  the  valve_  disk  come*  fcilow  of  the  American   Academy  of  Arts   and 

directly  rnder  the   lever,   a   few    inches   from  Sciences,  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

the  pivoted  end,  and  the  lever  is  supported  by  Advancement  of  Science,  and  an  associate  of 

means  of  a  stout  vertical  rod  whose  lower  end  the    Royal    Astronomical    Society    of    Enriand. 

rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  valve-disk.    By  this  He  slodied  the  nebolK,  discovering  many  new 

means  the  total  downward  force  acting  upon  the  ones,  computed   cometary  and   planetary  oitiM, 

disk  and  tending  to  keep   it  in  positron  may  and  for  some  time  devoted  his  attention  to  lati- 

casily  be  made  to  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  tude  and  longitude  work  for  the  United  State* 

as  that  which  would  be  realised  if  the  weight  eoivs  of  engineers,  tor  which  he  prepared  a 

rested   upon   the   valve-disk  directly;    and   the  sfar-eatalogne.     Aroone  his    further  published 

pressure  at  which  the  valve  will  open  can  be  wdtings     were     a     catalogue     of     polar-atara, 

nicely    regulated    by    shifting    the    position    of  'Mathematical  Teaching  and  its  Modem  Meth- 

the  weight  upon  the  lever  arm.    In.  the  "pop*  ads,' and  nnmerons  contributions  to  astRonomical 

valve,  the  disk  is  forced  against  its  seat  by  means  Journals,  to  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  American 

of  a  stout  spiral  spring,  which  i>  hjdjd  in  [iosi-  Academy,  and  to  the  notices  of  the  Royal  So- 

tJoo   by  a   fraiMework,  or  casing,  which  is  se-  ^ety. 

cnrely  atlticlied  to  the  boiler.    The  compression  Safford,  Jameli  Hetrffl,  American  geolo- 

on  the  spring  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw  gist:  b.  Zane«vme,  Ohio,    13   Aug.   1822.     He 

that  acts  apon  its  upper  end,  and '  which  can  was  ^aduated  froip  the  Ohio  SUtc  University 

be  turned  by  a  wrench,    it  is  bow  ciisttimaiy,  in   1844  and  in,  i^S-72  occiwied  the  chair  m 

however,  to  have  the  adjusting  screw  entirety  natural  science  at  Cumberland  University,  Leb- 

wilhin '  the    casing   of    the    valve,    so    that   the  anon,  Tenn.     He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 

attendant   in  charge  of  the  boiler  cannot   taiii-  the  University   of   Nashville  and  at   Vanderbilt 

per   with   H;  the  casing  beinff  provided  with  t  University  in   i8?4-94,   and   of  natural   sciences 

lock,  the  key  to  which  remains  in  the  posses-  at  the  letter  in  1875-iSOO,  Where  he  now  oc- 

sion  of  the  owner  of  the  boiler.    The  name  cupies  the  chair  of  geolo^.    He  was  Slate  geolo- 

«pop»   refers   to  the   sound  that  these    spring  gist   of   Tennessee    in    1854-60   and    1871-1900. 

valves  make  when  they  open  and  close.    Lever  His  publications  include  many  papers  on  geo- 

valves   and   dead-weight  valves   open   and   close  logical  subjects,  beside:   'Geological  Reconnois- 

gradnally,  and  before  they  open  they  give  warn-  sance  of  Tennessee*   (1856)  ;  'Geologjr  of  Ten- 

ing  by  a  hissing  sound.     •Pop"  valves,  on  the  nessee'    (1869);    'Elements   of  the   Geology  of 

contrary,   open   without   any    such   premoniton'  Tennessee     (1500)  ;  etc. 

signal,  and  when  they  close  they  do  so  with  SaFfron,  a  bulbous  autumnal  plant  .(Croca* 

corresponding  quickness.     *Pop*  valves  are  used  lativtu)    and    a,  commercial    dye-stuff    obtained 

exclusively   upQn   railroad    locomotives,   as   the  from  it.    The  cultivated  saffron  originated  prob- 

violent  swaying  and  vibration  to  which  these  arc  ably  in  the  Levant,  and  was  grown  jr  early  times 

subject  would  render  weighted  valves  undesir-  about  the  town  of  Corycus,  Cilicia  f  from  which 

able.  the  Crocus  genus  may  have  taken  its  name). 
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Hie  Arabs  coltivated   it  in   Spain,   about  the  villagre  show  it  was  once  an  important  Indian 

loth  century,  and  it  was  an  important  crop  in  settlement.    Pop.   (1910)  3f4o8L 
England,   especially   about    Saffron   Walden,    in 

the   isth  century,  bringing  the  highest  market  Saga,    sa'ga,    from   Ihe    word   meaning    "to 

price.      It    is    now    raised    about    the    Meditcr-  say,*  is  a  narrative  of  the  past  handed  down  by 

rancan,  and  in  Asia.    The  saffron  is  low,  witfi  word    of   mouth.    The   name   is    applied  to   a 

the    grass-lilie    leaves,   and    long-tubed,    fimnd-  large  collection  of  mythical,  semi -mythical,  and 

shaped    flowers,    springing    directly     from    the  historical    works     written     mainly     in    Iceland 

ground,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  crocuses,  chiefly  in  the  I2th  and  three  following  centuries. 

lis  flower  is  purple,  with  a  style  tipped  with  ■f\^^   ^o^t    conspicuous   and   important  of   the 

three  orange -colored  stigmas,   each  more  than  historical  sagas  are  Snorre  Sturlason's  Hcims- 

■n   inch   long,  depending   from  one  side  of  the  jn-ingla,    the    Njals    Saga,    the    Egla,    and    the 

perianth.     These  stigmas  are  picked  off  in  the  Sturlunga  Saga.  Consult  Horn's  'Historv  of  the 

early  morning,  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  either  loosely  Literature   of   the    Scandinavian   North,'   trans- 

or  between  layers  of  paper,  and  under  the  pres-  ^^^^^  by  Anderson.    In  Scandinavian  mythology 

sure   of   a   thick   board   which   forms   the   mass     ^^^  ^g^^  ^f  (he  goddess  who  presides ^=■• 

into   cakes,  about  4,000  of  these   stigmas  being  - .-  . ,      ■ 

necessary  to  give  an  ounce  of  saffron.  In  either 
case  the  commercial  saffron  is  liable  to  suffer 
from    adulteration.      This    adulteration    " 

prevalent  at  ore  time  .that  those  gUiWi  ._  ^^  ^  „„  ^^^  ^„„„  „,  ruu-.m,  vt  "- 
(when  caught)  were  killed.  .  northeast  of  Nagasaki.  It  is  an  in^wrtant  sea- 
Saffron  stigmas,  ijhen  (tenume,  have  a  char-  port  and  commercial  centre.  The  town  is  inter- 
acteristic  orange  red  color,  and  an  aronutic  ^^^  ^  nnmerous  streams,  chief  of  which  is 
bitter  odor  and^  taste^  The  substance  ha^famt  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f  Sentonofutsij  50  wiles  long.  It 
carminative  and  narcotic  properties,  but  is  sel-  ^^.^^^  ^^^  g^,j  ^  Sinmbara  ^th  the  Northern 
dom  used  medicinally,  except  for  coloring  t.nc-  g  ^  ;  j  considerable  commercial  impor- 
lures.  In  the  "Song  of  Solomon'  the  saffron  13  '  p  ^^^ej. 
mentioned   among  the  Bweel-smelliog  herbs,  and  it  '^'   ■**'■'■*■ 

was  much  in  demand  among  the  Greeks  and  Lat-  Sagard,   sa-gar,    Theodst  Gabriel.   French 

ms   for   Its   perfiime.     A   fragrant  essence   was  g^^    ^^j,^,?    'missionary.     He    Leonid    in 

made,  from  it  with  water  and  wine  for  sprink-  converting  the  Huron  Indians  to   Christianity 

ff  &s  a?K:p  ffr:u'£  ts^^^Ti'ij^s'sr&iz 

Saffron  •»>  ilso  much  m>Ioyed  ,n  colimir  j,^"^,^,  „,;„;,,  ^  „  .^^  F„„„,.  H« 
optrelrens,  chrfy  for  lU  .rom.te  lutt  >nd  for  i„j^  „,t,  „,'.  ,T„vd.  to  tte  Horon 
colonog  u  the  do™  in  th,  'W  oter.  T£r>  f.„„„^  ,„„j,  ,|,^  Frakwattr  Se.  and  th. 
my.  bt  ■reo.t  havt  saffron,  to  color  the  war-  uttemost  Limit,  of  New  France,  called  Can- 
den  piei  3^3  Wherein  is  Treated  of  all  Matters  touch- 
Saffron,  however,  i.  most  commonly  used  as  j  ^^^  Country,  the  Manners  and  Character  of 
a  dye,jivini  a  yellow  hue  to  cMi.  but  n  beiitj  ^^  Savages;  their  Governmem  and  their  Ways. 
topUoed  by  cheaper  colors.  Tb.s  Oitjnlm  ,,  „,„•?„  ,j,;,  o„„  (^  ,,  ^^„  ^^. 
very  early  l.mra  the  royal  color  in  Grerajmd  ,        ^,  ,^,i,  p,;,,,  ^^j  5,,^,    ^;,^  ,  Dictionary 

P  tSra'rd^rayX^T.;  'ST^  'J,  'tJlT^A^^Li,"-^^  "inh'e'tS 

LVr^ff  "^1  m?nr^\fX  "fea^.  K-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

persons  of  rank.    Saffron  enters  largely  mto  the  i;,>,.j  _t  p_^,  ;_  .o^ 

composition  of  the  sacred  spot  on  the  forehead  "^°^''  ''  ^""^  '"  ''*^' 

of  a  Hindu  Fundit.  An  extract  made  from  Saguts,  sS-gis'ta,  Pnxedea  Hatett,  Span- 
saffron,  used  as  a  ^laie  on  tinfoil,  imitated  gold  jjj,  statesman :  b.  Torredlla  en  Cameros  al  JuIt 
in  medieval  Uluminations,  and,  was  also  em-  ,837 ;  ±  5  Jan.  igo3.  He  stodied  at  the  Collie 
ployed  by  painters.  Hblsn  Ihgebsou.  of  Engineers  in:  Madrid,  wacttsed  as  an  en- 
B  IT  1.  V  V  -ti  -  c  s  II.  gineer  in  ValladoUd  and  Zamora,  in  1854  was 
Sag  Harbor^  NY  village  in  Suffolk  g^  f^„  ^^^  prtmnce  to  the^ories. 
County;  on  Gardiner's  Bay,  an  inlM  from  the  ^i,ere  hU  attitude  waa  a  radical  one,  and  ia 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  Long  Island  rail-  ^^  ^^^  participation  in  an  unsuccessful  Krtdt 
road;  about  100  miles  east  of  New  York..  It  ;j^  oompdled  to  escape  to  France.  Upon  the 
has  a  good  harbor,  regular  stwmer  connections  proelamatiwi  of  amnesty,  be  returned,  became 
with  New  York  and  several  of  the  Long  Island  professor  in  the  Madrid  College  of  En^neerinft 
coast  towns.  It  has  several  manufactories,  chief  re-entered  the  Cortes,  was  identified  with  the 
of  which  are  a  watch-case  and  silverware  factory.  Progressive  minority,  and  edited  itsjoumal,  "La 
fkiur  and  cotton  mills,  a  tannery,  and  machine  Jberia.'  After  the  outbreak  of  aa  June  ift*  he 
shops.  The  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (R.C.),  again  fled  to  France,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
opened  in  1877,  a  Union  school,  public  and  parish  the  revolution  of  1868  was  once  more  in  Spain, 
schools,  and  a  library  constitute  the  educational  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
institutions.  There  are  three  banks  with  a  com-  provisional  government.  In  October  1871  lie 
bincd  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village  is  a  favor-  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cortta, 
ite  summer  resort  in  December  entered  the  Mafcampo  cabinet  af 
At  one  time  Sag  Harbor  waa  noted  for  its  minister  of  the  interior,  in  February  187a  wW 
interests  in  whaling;  its  income  from  that  in-  commissioned  to  form_  a  new  ministry,  but  to 
dustty  amounting  to  $1,000^000  some  years.  In  May  Was  forced  to  resign.  In  1874  he  appea™ 
those  days  its  tonnage  equaled  that  of  New  anew  in  office  as  minister  for  fbreign  affairs  IB 
Yoric    The  Indian  relics  found  in  and  near  the  the    Serrano    cabinet.    Portly    afterward    a- 
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SAGE 

J  iaa  portfolio  for  ttat  of  the  interior.  Sage,  a  name  covering  both  the  common 
ana  in  August  became  president  of  the  min-  garden  herb  (Salvia  ofHanalU)  and  other  plants 
istry.  He  retired  from  office  at  the  accession  of  diverse  families,  somewhat  resembling  it  in 
of  Alfonso  XII..  for  a  time  was  a  leader  with-  color  or  odor.  The  cultivated  sag«  is  a  fabiate, 
out  a  party,  as  a  member  of  the  Cortes  was  and.  the  genus  differs  from  the  majority  of  La- 
finally  associated  with  Martinei  Campos  (1881)  Wohr,  in  having  two  stamens  instead  of  four. 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  Liberal  party,  It  is  3  native  0I  southern  Europe,  is  a  shrubby 
and  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservatives  perennial  of  hoary  aspect,  fearing  rough, 
became  president  of  the  mmistry.  He  was  wrinkled,  gray-green,  opposite  leaves  on  the 
forced  from  power  in  1883.  Subsequetitly  he  decumbent  stems,  and  pale-blue,  streaked  flowers 
was  president  of  the  Cortes  m  1883-^  and  of  in  vertid!lale  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
the  nlinistry  m  i885-<»  and  iSg^S-  /n  Septem-  branches.  It  has  been  widely  crihivated.  for  at 
ber  1897  he  was  again  summoned  to  form  a  cat><  i^ast  three  centuries  on  account  of  its  aro- 
ijet.  He  recalled  Weyler  from  Cuba,  appointed  malic  odor,  and  bitter,  pungent  taste.  It  was 
Blanco  captain-general^  and  drafted  a  plan  for  formerly  used  in  medicine,  having  slight  tonic, 
Cuban  autonomy.  Although  opposed  to  the  stimulant  and  astringent  properties.  An  in- 
war  wrth  the  United  States  he  waged  it  with  fusion  of  the  plant,  or  »sage-tea,»  was  drunk 
such  efficiency  as  his  hmited  resources  would  i^  England  before  the  advent  of  Chinese  Thea. 
permit,  and  wasjoudh'  denounced  for  signing  ,^  ^  i^yotixe  remedy  for  colds,  and  is  even 

'w!i'^'',h*i?r'™H«  .l^r^liJ.^h''^";  now  employed  a»  5  gaigie.    Aa  oM  English  pic^ 

Mgned   with   his   entire  cabinet    though  on   6  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Jjf^  %^^  ^^1^  li^^  for  aye 

^^^V    iT'"  '7'',*'"=  !!*''"'  ="«''. «ft"  must  eat  sage  in  May.»    Sec  Hems.  Culinaby. 


ivertmg  a  Lariist  insurrection,  remainea  m  ot-  iWanu  caTiri^ic    nr  cairoo    ?.™  (t-iumooti,,  ^.iii-i 

lic,^.  3  D«    .9<«.    H=  hj.  to  eh.r.ct«-    ,.,13^,  !S™'ri5LS&*"    S'SS.  col 
wh«;h  hubtsj  the  ban.  of  «>  mmy  Spanish       ■    ■,'pi„i^^'.    „i,|,   „cmci,  perhaps   a   foot 


Statesmen.'    After  Canovas'  death,  he  was  c 


long,  of  slender  flowers  two  inches  long. 


ceded  to  be  th*  greatest  political  figure  of  Spain.  ^^^  d  InThoHs/both  y;.%nd '.SroHrVnV 

Sage,  saj,  Henry  WilHMn,  American  phi-  ,°*  «  ^"st  brilliant  scarlet  hue;  and  the  equally, 

-lanthTOpist!b.Middletowii.Conn.,  laJan.  1814;  larKc-Aowered^ but  blue-tinted  S.  patent.     The 

d.  Ithacm,  N.  y.,  17  Sept  1897.    In  1832  hroi-  woolly  white  foliage  of  S   org«.tea  has  caused 

gawdinthelumberbusmess  which  hc^ductcd  "  "  *«,  included  m  Burdens,  and    here  are  a 

un5l  1854,  and  settling  at  Ithaca.  N.  ¥..  entered  ^^Z,^t  ""'  '  *°     ^  "    cultivation  for 

the  New  York  Assembly  in-  1847.     His  earlier  "^ 

benefactions  were  the  endowment  of  various 
schools  and  churches,  the  West  Bay  City,  Mich., 
pnbJic  library    and  the  Lyman  Beecher  lertnr^ 

ship  at  Yale  Co  lege.  In  1870  he  became  a  triB-  .  Bit^r  ^ge,  a„  Compoiit^.  and  : 
tee  of  Cpnjen  University  and  his  various  gifts  ^^  commonly  known  as  sage-brush  (q.v.). 
r  11^  T^'^"^"^  *'"'«.£?^i°'  ^u"  t"'^''  The  salt  sages  are  species  of  A^iplex.  living  m 
Si'ST  (■"tu.^™^  ^'"~  J°''  t*"=~Sage  thousands  of  acres  ^  waste  lan^s.  which  arc 
School  of  Ph.losoig*r;  $50,000  forthe  Susan  strongly  impregnated  with  all6.1i,  and  so  drj 
Lynn  Sage  chair  of  philosophy;  $^.000  with  ,i,at  little  other  vegetation  can  exisL  Sinci 
an  additional  endowmwit  fond  of  $300,000  for  water  is  so  scarce  in  certain  of  these  alkali 
the.Univershy  Librarjr  Building;  $20,000  for  deserts,  stock  can  not  be  taken  into  them  in 
the  Museum  of  Classical  Archseology;  Jii.ooo  summer,  and  the  sages  make  a  good  growth, 
for  the  Sage  profeswrship  of  philosophy;  the  fruits,  valuable  tor  their  nutrStvc  qualities, 
$300,000  for  floating  indebtedness.  His  careful  bMome  ripened  and  the  leaves  *sun-cored,» 
nunagement  of  timber  lands  owned  by  the  in-  which,  together  with  the  tender  spring  shoots, 
stitotion  reahied  for  it  about  $6,000,000.  make  excellent  forage,  particularly  for  sheep. 
Sue.  RuuelL  Amvriran  ranitalinf  h  ^he  flocks  are  taken  in  in  winter,  when  the 
v-^^T,^^j„  niSSI  r«-^  M  V  ;  snow  furnishes  water  for  them,  and  eat  the 
Xf.^«,A^^  Fi,™'^SrP'' T  - «  f  ^''  salt-bushes  greedily,  Nnttall's  sa^e  (.A.  nutlal- 
t^  nt-lSr^U^!  c»n*iis'"b^hS  '«)"-«  th^  mos^'  valuable  as  J^  is  perennial 
grocery  store;  entered  the  retail  grocery  busi-  *''^  ^  ^^^;,  woody  root,  and  although  cropped, 
iie*s  for  himself  in  1837,  and  during  1839-57  serfs  and  all,  quite  down  to  the  ground,  survives 
was  a  wholesale  grocer  at  Troy,  N.Y.  He  was  ?"4  starts  up  agam,  during  the  summer,  when  , 
alderman  of  Troy  ini847;  trewiirer  of  Rensse-,  ".  «  undisturbed.  ..In  fact,  the  constant  crop-, 
laer  Coun^.  and  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  P'"K  »*  *''«s^  pastures,  and  the  constani  manur-  , 
•  during  i8sj7.  In  1863  he  removed  to  New  ■?«'  a«  improving  the  winter  ranges,  which  are 
York  and  shortly  began  large  operations  in  thus  becommg  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  sum- 
railroad  and  other  seciiHties,  He  accumulated  mer  ones.  The  s%«et-sage  or  winter- fat  (Euro- 
one  of  the  largest  fortuiies  in  America  and  t,a  laitata)  is  another  highlj;  prized  winter  for-  , 
■was  a  director  in  many  large  corporations.  ^se  plant,,  a  foot  or  more  high  from  a  shrubby 
base,  whitened  with  long  hairs,  perennial,  and  . 
Sage,  William,  American  novelist,  son  of  with  abundant  fruit,  that  contributes  largely  to- 
Abbjr  Sage  Richardson  (q.v.)  :  b.  Manchester  ward  the  great  fattening  qualities  attributed  to 
8  May  iftS*.  He  waa  educated  ui  France  and  this  sage,  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  a 
Germany,  was  engaged  in'  railway  and  bankinn  beneficial  effect  on  the  gracing  stock.  The 
business  1881-96.  and  since  then  has  given  his  shad-scale,  a  spiny,  shrubby  salt -sage  (AtrtpUr 
attention  to  literature,  He  .has  published  confertifolia)  produces  in  the  spring  tender 
<Robert  Toumay*  (1900)  ;  'The  Claybornes'  shoots  and  thick  succulent  leaves,  and  enormouS. 
(1902)  ;  'Frenchy— The  Story  of  a  Gentleman.'  quantities  of  flat,  winged  SMOS.    The«  are  t-Bf 
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SAQB-BRUSH— SAQINAW  BAT 


erly  soaght  At  the  time,  and,  in  the  aututnn, 
when  leaves  and  fruit  have  droppefl,  and  been 
blown  into  hollows  of  the  plain,  the  sheep  aedc 
them  out,  and  devour  them  utterly. 

Helen  Imgeesoll, 

Sage-brush,  any  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Artemisia — composites  veiv  abundant  in 
Sic  arid,  alkaline  regions  of  the  Western  United 
States,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  saline,  and, 
with  other  desert  vegetation,  covering  immense 
areas.  The  best  known  sage-brush  is  the  com- 
mon shrub,  or  bitter-sage  iA.  tridentala) ,  which 
is  found  growing  on  the  plains,  and  ascending  to 
the  sub-alpine  parks  of  the  mountains.  It  varies 
in  different  situations  from  a  dwarfed  shrub  to 
almost  tree-like  proportions,  when  its  trunk  near 
the  ground  will  measure  nearly  a  foot  through, 
beinic  twisted  and  knotty  and  loosely  enveloped 
in  a  light-gray,  shreddy  bark. 

Sage-bnuh  State,  or  Sage-h«n  State,  a 
nickname  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  from  the 
large  amount  of  sage-brush  growing  there. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  city,  and  county-seat  of 
Saginaw  County,  on  the  Saginaw  River,  t6  miles 
from  Saginaw  Bay,  97  miles  northwest  of  De- 
troit, and  65  miles  northeast  of  the  capital  at 
Lansing.  The  railroads  entering  the  citf  are  6 
divisions  of  the  Pere  Marauette,  3  divisions  of 
the  Michigan  Central  and  i  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

History.—  The  City  of  Saginaw  is  a  con- 
solidation of  old  Saginaw  City  East  Saginaw 
and  the  Village  of  Salina  or  South  Saginaw. 
The  latter  was  incorporated  as  a  village  m  i86d 
and  became  a  part  of  East  Saginaw  in  March 
1873.  East  Saginaw  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1855  and  as  a  city  in  1859.  Saginaw 
City  was  never  incorporated  as  a  village,  its 
first  incorporation  being  as  a  city  in  iSy.  The 
two  municipalities.  East  Saginaw  and  Saginaw 
City,  were  consolidated  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1889  into  the  City  of  Saginaw,  and  Ihe  (irst 
meeting  of  the  common  council  of  the  consoli- 
dated city  was  held  March  la,  1S90.  The  site 
upon  which  this  prosperous  community  is  located 
was  first  settled  in  181S  by  men  of  French  origin 
and  half  breeds.  The  city  comprises  about 
seven  square  miles,  the  east  side  being  27  fret 
above  the  river  and  the  west  side  35  feet 

Qovernmetlt. —  The  form  of  government  is 
b^  a  mayor  elected  every  two  years  and  a  coun- 
cil of  20  members,  one  from  each  of  20 
wards,  to  serve  for  two  years.  Various  city 
boards  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  council. 

Manufactures,  Industries,  Buildings,  etc. — 
Saginaw  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  white 

[iiiie  industry,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Dgs  have  been  floated  on  the  bosom  of  her 
river.  This  vast  industry  has  of  late  years 
given  vay,  in  a  measure,  to  manufacturing,  and 
the  city  is  now  £1904)  distinctively  a  manu- 
facturing and  Jobbing  centre.  Some  of  the 
manufactures  are  beet  sugar,  plate  glass,  salt, 
iron  and  steel  products,  furniture,  pianos  and 
musical  instruments,  vehicles,  baskets  and  a 
great  variety  of  wood  products,  malt  liquor  and 
flour.  It  has  planing  mills,  lumber  assorting 
yards,  brick  yards,  tanneries,  graphite  works 
and  a  variety  of  foundry  and  machine  shops,  in 
addition  to  the  big  shops  of  tbe  Pere  Marquette 
R.R.  Co.  The  bituminous  coal  fields  ol  Sagi- 
naw and  vicinity  employ  1,500  miners  li  ^m  the 


city  alone,  and  the  pay  roll  is  $100^000  a  month. 
The  total  number  of  wage  earners  m  Sanoaw  i* 
36,00a  According  to  the  igoo  census,  me  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  institutions  in  the  dty  wu 
203,  with  a  capital  of  $26,703,000 ;  number  of  em- 
ployes, 6^58;  annual  wages  paid,  $4,110,000; 
value  of  output,  $18,833,000.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Saginaw  for  1904  was  $23,971/168,  and, 
the  net  debt  of  the  city  waa  $1,524,032,  but  tbii 
includes  water  bond*  of  $500,000  on  a  water 
plant  valued  at  $1,000,000,  which  the  city  owns. 
The  total  expense  for  running  the  city  for  the 
year  was  $420,861.  The  city  has  58  miles  of 
water  mains  and  uses  the  Holly  si^stem  of 
water  supply,  from  two  pumping  stations,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  It  has  a  fine  sewer- 
age system  with  70  miles  of  sewers ;  10  small 
parks;  54  miles  of  finely  paved  and  beautifully 
kept  streets,  many  of  them  laid  with  asphalt.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  notable 
for  their  width.  They  are  traversed  by  an  excel- 
lent electric  street  railway  system,  and  two  in- 
terurban  roads  reach  out  into  the  surroiuiding 
country.  The  city  has  46  church  edifices  and  j 
missions.  The  hospitals  are  the  Saginaw  Gen- 
era] Hospital,  Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  and  the 
Woman's  Hospital.  Other  charitable  inatitu- 
tions  are  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and 
Saint  Vincent's  Orphan  Home.  Fiduciary  in- 
stitutions are  represented  by  6'  national  and 
State  banks,  with  a  capitalisation  of  $700,000  and 
$900,000  surplus  and  deposits  of  over  $to,ooo,ooa 
Besides  these,  there  are  2  private  banks.  Sagi- 
naw possesses  a  $200,000  Manual  Training 
School,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It 
has  the  Hoyt  Reference  Library  of  37,000 
volumes,  besides  a  other  public  circulating 
libraries.  The  educational  system  has  at  its  head 
2  finely  equipped  High  Schools  and  the  graded 
schools  require  a6  buildings,  nearly  all  of  the 
most  modem  character.  There  are  in  addition 
several  private  business  colleges,  the  German 


.    .  of  the  finest  Masonic  Temples  .__  

Stale,  a  handsome  Federal  Building,  a  theatres 
and  numerous  capacious  public  halls.  The  east 
and  west  sides  are  connected  by  a  number  of 
fine  bridges  over  the  river,  so  that  access  is  eas- 
ily obtained  from  the  business  centre  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  small  parks,  the  city  has  a  lar^e  ntb- 
urban  resort,  operated  fit  connection  with  the 
street  railway  system.  The  population  of  Sagi- 
naw is  cosmopolitan  in  character,  the  German 
possibly  predominating,  as  attested  by  their  nu- 
merous large  and  irro^erous  societies  of  atl 
educational  and  social  character.  The  Irish, 
French,  and  Bohemian  are  also  conspicuous  ele- 
ments of  the  city's  population,  which,  according 
ta>  the  census  of  igio  ts  50,510. 

John  T.  Winship, 
Bator  '■Saginoai  Ev«ni»t  News.'* 
Saginaw,    a   river    in    Michigan  Which   ti 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Shia- 


long,  but  with  its  branches  it  drains  a  large  por~ 
tion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  It  ii  tiarlgabte 
to  the  city  of  Saginaw,  24  mitei. 

Saginaw  Bay,  the  largest  inlet  of  Lake 
Huron  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.    It 
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indents  the  eut  coast  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 

of  Mkhtean.    It  is  about  6ft  miles  long  and  30       _  .  -       .  . 

miles  wide.    It  is  a  safe  harbor  and  never  dan-  molds.    It  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water, 

^rously  rongli,  although  it  is  sometimes  stib-  as   is   orditiary   starch,  and   can   therefore   be 

jert  to  storms.    The  color  of  the  water  is  dif-  employed  in  making  puddings,  etc.,  fonning  a 

fcrent    from  that   of   the  open   lake;   it   18  a  valuable  article  of  food,  as  it  is  cheap,  nutri- 

browni^-Kiecn.  tious  and  easy  of  digestion.     In  Europe  it  is 

Sagittuia,  siJ-I-U'ri-a,  a  genua  of  tHe  "sed  foe  feeding  stock,  making  starch,  and  by 
water-plantain  family  iAIvmta}.  It  is  a  wJddy  c«5»  manufacturers  for  their  beverages.  In- 
distributed  genus,  wholly  or  partly  aquatic,  na-  «tior  qualities  of  sago  are  produced  tfy 
live  to  the  temperate  zones  and  the  tropica.  Phxnix  fanntfera,  Corypka  of  various  species. 
The  species  are  hairfsome,  with  lance-iike,  Caryota  urens,  Raphia  nabelltformu,  and  two 
elliptical  or  arrow-shaped  leaves,  erect  or  float-  South  American  palms. 

mg;  the  Sowers  are  verticiilate  in  trios  around         Portland  sago  is  a  delicate  fanna  extracted 

the  upper  part  of  the  scapes,  that  carry  them  trom    the   corm   of  the   European    wake-robin 

well  above  the  water,  and  are  3-merous,  with  iAritm  maculatum).    Wild  sago  is  the  product 

beautiful  white  and  crinkled  fugacious  petals,  of    "le    coontic-root    (Zamia    tnlegrtfoUa),    a 

The  oxnmon  arrow-head  (S.  vttnaUlit),  grows  cycadaceous  plant  of  Florida,  well  known  as  an 

in  the  mud  along  rivers  and  diiches,  and   Is  article  of  food  among  the  Seminoles ;  and  other 

very  omamenUl  with  its  charming  whorla  of  cycads,  incorrectly  called  «sago-palms,»  furnish 

flowers  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  a  coarse  kmd  of  sago. 

large,  erect  sagittate  leaves  varying  sutprisunay         8«<A>.    sa-goin',    or    Sagooin,    a    French 

m  different  plants  m  respect  to  size  and  shape,  fo^m  of  the  native  South  American  name  of  a 
It  is  a  perennial,  w.th  thick  fibrous  rootstocks,  (CoHiifcn»    of    BrazUian    monkeys,  of 

which  produce  oval,  fleshy  tubers,  often  as  Urge  ,n„ii    gj^e   and   remarkably    light,   actrvc,   Mtd 
as  a  ben  s  egg,  abounding  m  starch,  and  a  Staple         ^eful  in  their  movements, 
and  nutnbous  article  of  food  with   many  la-  ^ 

dian  tribes.    The  squaws  sometimes  waded  into         Sa"goyewath'a.     See  Rzn  Jacket. 
the  mud  where  the  arrowhwds  grew  thickly,         ^        ^  q^^  ^j,      g  ,5      g„,jj   Cnba, 

loosened  the  tubers  with  their  toes,  and  when  to„';;;*province  of  Santa  Ciara ;  on  the  Sapia 

the  plants  floated  to  the  surface,  captured  tiiem  ^  Q^ande   River;    150  miles   east  of   Havana, 

and   flung  them  into  canoes,  to  be  boiled  or  ^  j^  connected  by  railroad  with   La  Isabela, 

roasted.    S.  eUm<nsu  is  cultivated  in  China  for  ;„  port  on  fte  north  coast,  with  Clenfuegt«; 

'"*"■  Havana,  and  Matanzas,  and  with  towns  to  the 

Safpttatliia,    sSj-I-ta'rC-us,    in    astronomy,  east;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  sugar 

the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  into  which  the  and    molasses   being  the  chief   exports.     For- 

stm    enters    32    November.     The   constellation  merly  gold  was  mined  in  the  vicinity  to  some 

consists  of  eight  visible  stars.    It  is  represented  extent    It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  regalar 

oa  celestial  globes  and  charts  by  the  figure  of  streets;  among  its  public  buildings  are  a  hos- 

a  centaur  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  pital.  a  town  hall,  and  a  large  church ;  it  has ' 

his  bow.  also  several  schools. 

8«gO,  a  farinaceoBS  food,  obtained  from         Sa«wniv.  ag-C-nt.  Canada,  a  large  riwr 

the  central  portion  of  various  wecies  of  tropical  ;„  jh^  p^vi^  of  Quebec,  emptying  into  the 

pahnt  principally,  however,   from  MttroiyUm  ^^i^^   Lawrence   at    Tadousac    Harbor.     It   ist 

rvmphn,  or  H   Imut     TTie  sago-palms  flourish  ^^0^  ^^  ^j^  ^         ^-^^  „  remarkable  depth 

in  wet  s(«l,  and  are  cultivated  m  the  East  IndiM,  ^^y    ^    ^^   fathoms.    It    drains   Uke    Saint 

and  particularly  m  Sarawak.     They  are  rarely  j^jm  gnj  g^ws  with  ahnost  unparalleled  ira- 

over  30.  feet  high  and  have  stout  stems,  with  an  pemosity,  between  high  roclq-  walU  and  over 

outer  rind  atout  two  inches  thick    as  harf  as  ^^^    precipices,    forming  numerous    falls    and 

bamboo,  but  filled  with  spongy  pith,  containing  cataracts  in  its  upper  course.     Its  magnificent 

a  la«e  proportion  of  starch.  ,  .u     ■  scenery  attracts  many  tourists.     It  is  navigable 

TEe   preparation   of   sago   «   one   of  the  m-  f^,   ,^        ^,^^1,   J  f^^   ^^    jj^    jj,    g  *    ^ 

dustriea  of  the  Ef«  Ind^     The  trees  flower  ^^  ^„^  ^j  Chicoutimi. 
only  once,  and   if  allowed   to   00   so,  and  to 

fruit,  would  exhaust  the  mass  of  starch  stored  Sagtmtum,     sa-giJn'tflm,     or     Hurviedro, 

in  dieir  stems,  and  then  die,  after  propagating  Spain    {HUpania  Tarraconensii) ,   situated  near 

themselves  either  by  seeds  or  by  offshoots.    To  the  mouth  of  the  Palantias,  three  miles  from  the 

prevent   this,   the   trees  are   felled    when   they  coast    and    18    miles    by    rail    from    Valencia ; 

are  about   15  years  old,  and  on  the  point  of  was   a   rich  commercial   town   in   early  times, 

flowering.     The  starchy  tissue,  then  most  pro-  especially  famous  for  its  figs  and  manufacture 

ductive,    is    extracted,    and   pounded    or   grated  of  a   certain  kind   of   pottery-     The   town   was 

to  a  powder.     This  is  kneaded  in  water,  in  a  founded    by   Greek    and   Italian  colonists.     In 

cloth  or  sieve,  the  escaping  water  carrying  the  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 

starch   into  a   trough,   where   it   is   washed  and  wars,   it  formed  an   alliance  with  the  Romans, 

settled  out,  until  fit  for  use.    The  wafer  is  then  and  became  celebrated  for  the  resistance  it  made 

drawn  off    and  the  caked   residue  is  ready   for  to   Hannibal   in   the   siege  of  219-18  B.C      The 

native  cookery.    This  cake,  or  meal,  when  made  city  was  nearly  destroyed  at  this  time,  but  the  ■ 

into  a  paste  and  pressed  through  a  sieve,  forms  Ramans  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a  colony.     The 

fine  pearly  grains,  which  are  left  either  in  their  ancient   city   is   now   replaced   by  the   modem 

origioal    brownish   hue,    or   are   bleached,   and  Murviedro,  and  the  only  importBot  ruins  are 

compose  the  commercial  product  'pearl-sago.°  those  of  the  theatre.    Pop.  (igoo)  6,7&^. 
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SAHARA  — SAIIC^ 

^thara,  ga-hl'ra,  Africa,  the  great  desert  and  .coiintiy  cloth  is  coauderable.     P(v-  about 

resrion  in  the  north  of  the  continent,  ejctenditig  70,000.. 

from  the  Atlantic  eastward  as  far  as  the  Nile,  (2)  The  district  in  the  Meerut  division  has 

and  from  the  Mediterranean  provinces  to  the  an'  area  of  2,242  sauare  miles,  and  occupies  an 

Niger    and    Lake    Tchad.     Its    area    contains  alluvia!  table-land  Detween  the  Ganges  and  the 

3^9.500  squire  miles,— a  region  equal  to   the,  Jumna,    It  consists  partly  of  wildly,  picturesqiu' 

whole  of  Europe.    The  configuration  is  irregu-  broken  ground,  but  the  larger  portion. is  t|ll- 

lar  and  the  surface  highly  diversified,  reaching  able.     Cereals  form  the  chief  products,  ,'ind-  its 

from  100  feet  below  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  commercial    Importance    is   considerable:     Pop. 

of  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  in  Mount  Tusidde.  ^bout  i,aoo,ooo.i 

Some  of  the  highest  summits  are  those  of  the         Sahib,  saTb,  the  term  of  natire.  addrcas  in 

Ahaggar,   a   great  mountain   plateau.     Air   or  j^jia  toward  a  respectable  Eujopean. .  It  ia  an 

Asben  :s  an  isolated  mountain,  midway  between  Arabic    word,    sigmfying   companioti    or    lord. 

Tibesti  and  the  Niger.     Farther  south   is  the  xhe  feminine  form  is  SahibS- 
extensive   plateau  of   Adghagh.     At  the  north-  _  .       .„         n       -v       '   "  ,-  i   ■ 

east  in  Fewan  are  the  dark  mountains  of  Jebel  .    ^ai,  aa .,  a  Brazilian  native  name  of  w- 

es  S6da.    Tbe  rest  of  the  Sahara  consists  gen-  ^f^^'  appheabon  for  a   local  monkey    n»« 

erally  of  undulating  rocky  s.n-faces  and  sand  "ftoi..  perhaps,  designating  the  capuchm  (C/fruJ 

dunes  interspersed  with  occasional  oases.    The  ^P»"«i^>: 

dale-palm  flourishes  on  these  gteen  spots,  also         Said  Paaha,  sa-^d  pash'^,  Turkish  states- 

the  olive  tree.    Apples,  peaches,  oranges,  grapes,  man:  b.  1835;  d.  Constantinople, 2g Oct.  1907.  He. 

etc.,  grow   and   whea^   barley,   rice,  dttrra  .and  commanded  an  army  corps  in  the  Russo-Turk- 

Qther  tropical  crops  are  raised,  and  there  la  a  ish  war,  became  governor  of  Cyprus,  and  was 

considerable  variety  of  flora.    Mammals  conaist,  later    appointed    secretary    of    state.    He    was 

<9itside  of  the  domestic  animals,  such  ax  camel^  premier  1879-82,  was  grand  vitier  1882-85  and^ 

asses,  black  cattle,  etc,  of  15  species,  cohipris-  waa-twke  dismissed  but  reiiistated  by  the  sjil-" 
mg    the   jerboa,    fox,    jackal    baboons,    hyenas,'  tail  irt  1883.     In  i88s-9S  he  was  minister  of  for- 

mountain  sheep,  etc.;  about  80  species  of  bir^,  eign  affairs,  and  subsequently  president  of  the 

among  which  is  the  ostrich.     There  are  also  council  of  ministers. 

tortoises,  lizards,  chameleons,  serpents,  such  aa         Saiga,  si'ga,    an  antelope   {Saiga  lartorica) 

the  python,  homed  viper,  etc.    The  ediUe  frog  found  on  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  in  western 

and  fish   also   occur.     There  is  an   important  Asia.    It  is  about  xVi  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 

trade  in  silk  tissues  and  mixed  goods,  ivory,  pale  bluish   gray  in  color,  and  is  remarkable 

ostrich  feathers,  gums,  spices,  rausl^  hides,  gold  tor  the  greatly  swollen  appearance  of  the  nose, 

dust,  indigo,  cotton,  palm  oil,  kola  nuts,  silver,  d^e  to  the  thidt  cartilaginous  coverings  of  the 

daJ,es,  salt,  and  alum.    The  exports  are  textiles,  nostrils.    It  once  had  a  far  wider  habitat  in  Eit- 

Wfapons,  gunpowder,  etc.    Many  thousand  tons  rope,  and  is  steadily  diminishing  in  range  and 

of    phosphate    are    extracted.      The    range    of  numbers. 

temperature   is   very   great.     The   chief  c^tres  g^  ^p      sl-goft),    or    Sai-pm, 

of  populalion  are  the  oases.     The  mhft^ts  i„jo.cfiina,  the  capita!  of  liwer  Codiin-cffi 

consist    of    Moors     Tuareg,    T.bbu,    Negroes,  ^f        the   French   conquest,   is    on  the    right 

Atabs^  and  Jews ;  the  former  occupy  the  rcpon  ^^^  ^f  y^  g^j  ^^^^.  ^  J 

bWw«n  FezMu  and  Lake  Tchad.    The  t«bes  f^^  ^^     The  town  was  nearly  dSiroyed 

MUth  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.    The  Trareg  con-  by  the  French,  and  the  present  city  dates  p«c- 

tfol  tJie  pruwipal  caravan  routes.  _  The  Tibbu,  ^^^^     j,^  ^"^^    jj  ^^  ^^      ^^-^  buildings. 

j|rfio  number  about  »o,ooo,  live   m*e  oases  ^^^^^    ^j^^j^^j    ^^  wd    zoological    and 

between  Feian  and  Lake  Tchad.     The  tribes  botanical  gardens;  of  educational   institutions, 

o£_  the  desert   are,    generally  speaking,    camel  ^^^  ^„^^  ^^  Chasseloup-UubM  and  d'Adran 

drivers,  slave  and  salt  dealers,  guides,  and  roV  ^^  ^  ^^j  important    There  Is  a  large  fk»t- 

bws.      A    few    possess    datt-groves     but    they  ;       ^^^     The^jority  of  the  population  is 

usoiJIy    aubsist   on    the   milk   of    their    herds  ^^j^,;      ^^    Chinese    element    predominating, 

bartering  for   fruits  or  gram,     The  principal  The  toUn  has  an  active  trade  with  aina.Siam. 

^f^J^TslT'^    ^r^  !^    Tn^o-Wu    to    the  Singapore,    and    Java.      Considerable    trench 

Wady  Draha,  and  to  the  (wsis  of  Twat;  from  ^nd   English  goods   are  imported.     The  main 
Haussa  by  Air  or  Asben  and  Ghat  to  Gl«dames  ^^  \^^  ^f      ^  ^■^^  ^^^  ^j^^     ^^ 

and  Muriuk;  from  Born u  by  Bilma  and  Mur-  ^  ^^^^^t  is  Cholon,  y/,  miles  from  Saigon. 

juk  to  Tripoli;  from  Waday  by  Ojariga,  Ku-  |       ^^       g^  ^^^^ 

fara,     and     Aujilah     to     Benghazi,    and     from  "l  "T™'     .,.'',  ,. 

Darfur  to  SiuL    Pop.  about  2,000,000.  „    Sail,  or  SaH-tailed,  Luar^  a  large  agamcrfd 

liurd    (Lophitrus  amovinenns)   of  the  Philip- 

Sabiranpnr,  sa-har-an-poor',  or  Sebanm-  pines,  Celebes^  Java,  and  neighboring  islands, 
poor,  se-bar-un-p6or',  fndia,  (r)  capital  of  a  which  takes  its  name  fr«n  the  tall  sail-like 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  United  Prov-  crest  bone  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
inces,  go,  miles  northeast  of  Delhi.  It  is  an  of  the  adult,  which  !s  supported  by  a  great 
important  railway  junction.  Among  the  build-  lengthening  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebra  of 
ings  the  most  noteworthy  are  an  old  Rohilla  that  region;  the  fail  otherwise  is  highly  com- 
fort (used  as  a  court-house),  and  a  fine  Mo-  pressed,  long  and  powerful.  This  lizard  fre- 
haltunedan  mosque.  The  residential  part  is  quently  exceeds  three  in  feet  in  length,  is  oliye- 
sobstantial  and  modem.  There  is  a  church,  an  green  spotted  and  marbled  with  hiack,  and  has 
American  Presbyterian  mission  and  a  fine  many  curious  folds  of  skin  about  the  neck.  It  ' 
botanical  garden  for  experiments  in  tea  and  is  strong  and  active  and  spends  much  of  its 
cinchona.    Commerce  in  grain,  sugar,  molasses  time    in    trees,   but   when   alarmed   or  chased 
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8ail_sah:.iho  vessels 

rushes    for   wtiter,    dives    to  the   bottom    and  year  of  their  expedition,     little  doubt  exists 

endeavors  to  hide  among  the  stones.     It  is  de-  o£  the   Phoniciaiu  having  been  the  discovererH 

tenselesa  and  hannless,  and  its  flesh,  which  is  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  their  slci]l  in  erading 

white  and  tender,  is  mnch  liked  by  the  islanders.  Nebuchadneizer  at  the  siege  of  Tyre   for  13 

SvL    See  Ship.  years,  shows  that  they  possessed  more  than  a 

Saildoth,  a  coarse,  strong  linen,  cotton  or  ™P''^i=l  teowledge  of  nayiption.    Th^-  were 

hempen  cloth  used  in  making  sails.    The  best  "'^°  *"^^  in  concert  with  other  nations  id 

is  made  of  flax,  and  combines  flexibility  with  T*"  *'*  ""?  Greeks:  and  it  was  from  them 

lightness   and   strength.     See   Ship.  *"*  ^^'  nation  learned  m  their  conflicts  what 

c.-tck           1                J              £  L     /r  i'  ™*y  "inew  of  ships  and  navigation.     The  fact 

JiS„"1  i.^        u't  ■     f    f°''tr.j''".J  '="■'  P'O'P  t»  ili«±.rg«  waltr  from  Ihti,  «s- 

™,8hbor.ng  ».io.    ,b,di  ,.  clo.d,  Jl,c<l  to  „,,.  i,»    „„„  ,„|  „  ^  com:lu.ion  that 

the  sword-fiBhes  and  of  the  aamc  family  as  the  4i,eir  veaseU  wwe  no  merp  sloons     An  evidence 

KA'r  iL""'"r^\  J'  ^f "  '  ^-^  STh^'^    Tstr^h  in'fcn^uctgnTf 

Of  SIX  feet,  has  an  elongited,  much  compressed  t],„^  ^^j^^  vesseUTis  the  fact  of  their  beiw 

^''f  rS^i  *J'^t^''t^"    w^^li.    ^"^    !  bound  around   the  outside  with   heavy    rope* 

powerfni.  d«ply  forked  tari;  while  the  dorsal  ^hey  were  sometimes  carried  as  part   of  ^e 

!li!Li  ^- "''■»*■ ''T.;_'"i  ""^    ''"P'''  vessel's  outfit,  and  used  ai  necessi^  required. 

t«tched  outlme,  wdl  s.mu^attflg  the  appearance  Qutat  sea  and  in  heavy  weather,  the «  they 

of  a  ship  twder  sail  as  K  appears  above  the  •              ,     .™    '            •'..■' 

water  when  the  fish  glides  along  the  surface  as  mgny 

it  freqnently  does.     The  bones  of  the  nose  are  ti,^  vcseci 

'?^'^'^^^  w^'ii'  '^'  ^A^""^  «J5?*  iiomm  Goffayj.-The  Romans  in  the  early 

of  ^irwordfish,  but  sharper   «nd  an  eSective  ,tagc  of  their  history  paid  little  attention  to 

weapon  in  a  school  of  small  fish.  navigation,  until  it  was  forced  upon  them  by 

Sauing.     See  Navigation;  Ships;  sail  akb  the  necessity  of  competing  with  their  rivals,  the 

*******  Carthaginians.     The    galleys    of     this    period 

Sailing  Veascla.    The  first  vessel  of  which  ranged  from  a  single  bank  up  to  five  banks  of 

bistory  gives   any   description   is   the   Ark,   as  oars.     The  oars  ia   these  large   galleys   wevc 

built  by  Noah.     Its  proportions  possess  some  arranged  in  sets  or  banks,  the  number  of  liese 

interest,  because,   though    not   intende<(   for    a  could   be    increased  to  any  extent  by   giving 

voyage,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  con-  increased  length  to  the  galley.    The  trireme,  or 

structed  to  float  with  as  little  Qiotion  as  pos-  Ihree^bank  ^lley,   appears  to  have   been   gen- 

sible,  considering  that  it  'went  upon  the  face  orally  open,  in  the  waist  where  the  rowers  sat, 

of  the  waters*  tor.  about,  five  months.    Assum-  with  decks  or  platforms  at  both  ends  for  the 

ing  a  cubit  to  be  about  31  inches,  its  length  was  soldiers.    The  galleys  of  greater  size  than  the 

535  feet,  its  breadth  87  feet  6  inches,  and  its  three  tiers,  appear  to  have  been  always  decked 

depth  52  feet  6  inches.    Its  length  is  thus  seen  vegsds.     At  the  time  of  the  first   Punic  war 

to    have   been    six    times    its    breadth,    which  the  Roman  fleet  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 

proportion  is  about  an  average  of  all  types  of  330  vessels,   each  containing  300   rowers   and 

vessels. .  Its  draft  of  water  must  have  varied  120  sotdin-s.    The  triremes  were  each  105  feet 

greatly  during  the  period  of  its  occupation,  as  long   and    li    feet   wide,   and    the   quadriremes 

13  months'  provisions  must  have  formed  a  very  were  135  feet  by  13  feet. 

large  proportion  of  the  original   weight,   and  Merchant  Ships. —  It  is  generally  supposed 

these  must  have  been  gradually  consumed.     It  that  ^ips  intended  only  for  merchant  purposes 

had   three   decks;   but   was   fitted  with   neither  Were   first  bnitt   by   the   Genoese,   and   that  not 

roasts,  sails,  nor  rudder.  uoti!   the  beginning   of  the   14th   century  were 

Anci^nl  Hutory. —  The  paintings  and  sculp-  sails  first  osed  by  that  people.  The  fishing 
tures,  as  the  early  records  of  Egypt,  show  boats  were  the  small  begioning  from  which 
regularly  formed  boats  constructed  of  sawn  sprang  die  sailers  and  the  larger  sail  vessels 
planks  of  timber,  propelled  by  numerous  rowers,  of  a^  later  period.  In  England,  as  early  as  T344, 
and  also  by  sails.  These  vessels  were  long  many  vessels  of  this  character  were  in  service, 
galleys  with  one  mast  and  a  large  square  sail,  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  many  large 
which  was  sometimes  of  linen  and  sometimes  vessels  were  built  in  England.  Prior  to  this 
of  papyrus.  The  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solo-  the  compass  had  come  into  more  general  use, 
mon  must  have  possessed  vessels  of  consider-  and  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer 
able  size,  as  mention  is  made  in  the  sacred  voyages.  The  discovery  of  America  and  the 
writings  of  that  date  of  stately  ships,  and  of  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
voyages  made  to  bring  trees  of  considerable  early  fruits  of  these  improvements.  The  Portu- 
she  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  guese  enqtloyed  vessels  of  small  size  in  their 
The  Phceniciang  were  connected  with  the  He-  voyages  of  discovery,  but  the  Spaniards  built 
brews  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  and  this  larger  vessels  and  long  maintained  a  super- 
people  appear  to  have  been  the  most  enlerpris-  iority  in  this  respect.  England  was  far  behind 
mg  in  navigation  of  9II  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Peninsular  nations  in  commercial  enterprise 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  their  feat  of  circum-  at  the  opening  of  the  i6th  century ;  and  at  the 
navigating  the  contiMut  of  Africa  in  6(U  B.C  close  of  the. century  the  merchant  marine  was 
They  started  from  the  Red  Sea,  passing  Ophir  In  a  very  depressed  condition.  Internal  discords 
on  east  coast  of  Africa,  then  rounded  the  Cape,  had  put  a  damper  on  the  enterprise  of  the 
and  keeping  by  the  west  shore  they  entered  merchants,  and  as  the  island  was  not  yet  famed 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  through  the  Straits  of  tor  its  manufactures,  commerce  drooped  with 
Gibrattar,  and  arrived  in  Egypt  in  the  third  every  disaster  to  trade.    Thf  Dutch  had  monop' 
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olized  the  Eut  Indies  trade  and  Holland  bid  early  began  the  profitable  trada  to  distant  ports 

fair  to  enrich   herself  at  the  expense  of   her  imm.  New  England     An  early  and  successful 

neighbor.     The   British  East  Indies  Company  prosecution    of    die    busioess    of    shipbuitdin| 

was   formed,   vessels  buiit   for  the   trade,  and  could  have  been  more  reason^ily  expected  of 

the  merchants  again  prospered.     (See  Shif.)  none  of  the  first  colonists   of    America,    than 

The  First  American  Shif 3.— This  continent  o*   the    settlers   of    Manhattan.     Holland    was 

having  been  fitted   by  nature   in   supplying   it  i>t  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 

with    an    abundance    of    good    timber,    vessels  of   the   carrying   trade   of   the   world.     Though 

have    been    built    upon    our    shores    from    the  "°^  possessed  of  a   foot  of  timber,  she  built 

first  year  of  actual  settlement     The  first  ship  »™   armed    more    ships   than   all   the    rest  of 

constructed   was   for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Eufope.     Planted   by   this    commercial    people, 

a  small  band  of  settlers  back  to  England,  who  »nd  by  merchants  and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam, 

were    discouraged    with    their    prospects    after  t^"*".  *<  niercantile  metropolis  of  Europe,  «- 

the   first   winter.     The  vessel   was  built  at  the  clusively   for  the   pun»ses   of  tra*!,  it  appa^rs 

mouth   of  the   Kennebec   River  in   Maine.     It  winewhat  surprising  that  the  facilities  afforded 

was   a    staunch   and  excellent   little   vessel,   a  by  the  new  territory  for  shipbuilding  were  not 

two-master,  named   Virginia.     She  is  believed  "Mde    available    to    a    greater    extent    by    the 

to  have  been  about  60  feet  long  and  17  feet  ("r^^*  ^tion.     But    the    admmutrat«n    of   a 

beam  ai>d  loyi  feet  deep.    The  next  vessel  built  ^    ^^'^.  'n«f«ntUe  asscciatwn,   .uch   as   tbe 

was  at  New  York  in  1614  or  1615  by  Captain  ^eat  Into  Company,  which    in  I&JI,  w«*  m- 

Adrien  Blok,  who  had  lost  his  ship  Tiger  by  '"ted  wUh  a  monopoly  of  its  trade,  was  im- 

fire  while  lying  at  Manhattan  River     His  new  *«vorabie  to  the  development  of  the  resourcw 

7r.£  '^^-k.ti.p  w7=j^|\|  ro'^es^^^ifvkiSs  fcr=  J^^oTSS 

Blok.     With  the  exception  of  fishing  boats  and  commerce     were   soon   after   removed,   ami    the 

shallop.,  thete  is  no  record  of  *«  =en«r«tian  ^^^  ^j  -^^         j^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ]^ 

of  any  other  boats  until  1631,    In  that  year  the  ,    .l     p    ,  x„Aifi   anH  ihe  traiir  in  fiir«    w^r^ 

Medford,    Mass.,   fc"-   «««   "«   °*   'J*    "»»«-  °^«^^  *"  *=  P«"  """i^^d  of  three  ships  an3 

chnsetts  colony     In  the  course  of  »«  seascm  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels, 

this    vessel    made    several   coasting  tnp^    and  i„    ^g^    ^^^    shipping    had    increas5j    to    60 

soon  after  visited -Manhattan  Island  and  Lo«g  .^ips  and  102  sloops.    This  was  on  account  of 

Ishnd.     It  IS  thought  the  veaaei  iras  toat  witt  ,  monopoly  of  exporting  flour  and  biscuits  from 

«  load  of  fora  and  fish  m  1633  off  the  capes  ,he    province,      ^uth    of    New    York    during 

of  Virginia. colonial  times,  there  was  little  or  no  construc- 

Early    5A.ffr«i«in«.— Shipbuilding    at    th»  ,iQ„  (,f  vessels.     New  England  developed  her 

tmie  appears  to  have  received  its  first  unpulse  i^rge   shipping  interests   through  the  fisheries, 

from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  coloniila  that  were  at  her  door,  and  the  coasting  trade 

upon   their  own   resources   tor  the  supply  or  maintained  by  the  latter  extended  as  far  south  as 

many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    They  had  been  the  West  Indies  during  these  early  days.    It  might 

hitherto  supplied  with  all  but  their  cora  and  (,e  gaij  the  fisheries  were  the  cause  of  the  large 

fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships  which  had  merchant  marine  of  New  England, 

yearly  added  to  their  numbers.     A  anapenaion  fhe  Schooner.—  In  174S  Andrew  Robinson 

of  this  emigration  was  brought  about  by  the  gf  Gloucester,  Mass.,  built  a  vessel  with  a  square 

civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished  mter-  gtem,  which  was  fitted  with  two  masts,  bearing 

course  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  g  gi^op  ggji  „„  ^^h,  and  a  bowsprit  with  jib. 

mercantile  enterprise  alone,  which  the  state  of  she   was  sharp  on  the  bottom,  and  on  being 

navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex-  launched,  sped  over  the  water  so  fast  from  the 

treme.     Governor    Winthrop    then    said,     The  impetus  gained   by  descending  from  the   ways 

general    fear,    of    the    want   of    foreign    com-  as  to  elicit  from  a  bystander  the  remark,  "See 

modifies,  now  our  mon^  was  gone,  and  things  how  she  scoons.'     Scoon  was  a  word  used  by 

were  like  to  go  well   in  England,  set   us  on  plain  people  to  express  the  skipping  of  a  flat 

work    to   provide    shipping    of    our    own :    for  stone  over  the  surface  of  the  water  when  sktl- 

which  end   Mr.    Peter,  being  a  man   of   very  fully  thrown;    and   the   builder  of  the  vessel, 

public  spirit  and   singular  activity  for  all  occa-  having  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for 

sions,    procured    some    to    join    for   building    a  the   new   rig.   seized   upon   the   trifling   incident 

ship  at  Salem  of  300  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  and  replied,  "A  scooner  let  her  be,"  and  two- 

of  Boston,  stirred  up  by  his  example,  set  upon  masted  vessels,  with  jibs,  and  fore  and  aft  sails 

the  building  of  another  at  Boston  of  150  tons,  have  since  been  called  by  that  name.    This  vessel 

The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of  was  probably  used  in  the  fisheries.    The  largest 

money,  etc.,  but  our  shipwrights  were  content  schooners  were  those  sent  to  the  Grand  Banks, 

to  take  such  pay  as  the  country  could  make.»  and   for  many  years  after  1800  about  70  sail 

He   speaks   in    another  place   of  the   Trial    of  vessels  were  sent  annually  to  the  Grand  Baidca, 

160  tons,  as  the  first  ship  built  at  Boston.    She  chiefly    from   Cape   Ann.    These  early  vessels 

sailed  for  Bilboa  on  4  June  1642,  laden  with  were  from  20  to  40  tons. 

fish,  'which  she  sold  there  at  good  rate,  and  Colonial     MtrehaiH     iiariM.-~-  Before     the 

from     thence     freighted     to     Malaga.*      Thus  Revolutionary  War  our  merdumt  nuTtne  was 
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in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  took  nearly  first  Packet  Lines  — \t  was  at  New  York  the 
rank  with  us.  By  1760  from  300  to  400  trading  packet  business  between  Europe  and  America 
vessels  were  being  built  annually  in  the  different  mainly  centred.  There  were  lines  from  other 
provinces.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  pons,  but  New  York  was  the  pioneer,  always 
Ihe  whaling  and  fishing  fleets  were  almost  annihi-  kept  the  lead,  and  had  the  largest  number  and 
lated  by  raids  on  the  coast  towns,  by  English  finest  vessels  for  the  service.  In  i8r6  Isaac 
cruisers.  Foreign  trade  in  our  vessels  suffered  Wright  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  founded  the  fa- 
the  same  fate.  A  large  part  of  the  merchant  mous  Black  Ball  Line,  so  called  from  the  roimd 
and  fishing  fleet  was  employed  during  the  war  black  dot  in  a  white  field,  which  was  adopted 
in  privateering,  and  it  became  a  profitable  field  as  the  pennant  of  the  ships.  There  were  at 
for  them  at  times,  as  small  armed  sloops  fre-  first  four  vessels  in  this  line,  each  of  400  tc 
quently  captured  a  large  merchantman  with  the  500  tons^  and  named  "Pacific,*  "Amity," 
British  flag.  The  larger  privateers  built  during  "James  Cropper,'  and  "William  Thompson." 
the  war,  when  the  conSict  was  over,  were  con-  This  line  was  subsequently  owned  by  Goodhue 
verted  into  merchantmen,  and  sent  to  the  East  &  Co.,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  and  others.  They 
Indies  to  trade.  The  Baltimore  bailt  schooner  were  placed  in  the  Liverpool  trade,  and  sailed 
took  high  rank  as  a  prirateer  during  the  war.  once  a  month  at  first,  and  during  the  first  nine 
The  16  years  that  followed  ending  with  the  War  years  the  average  titae  in  voyages  to  Liverpool 
of  1812  were  perilous  times  for  American  ship-  was  23  days,  and  for  returning  home  40  days, 
ping.  England  excluded  xa  from  a  profitable  but  one  of  the  later  ships,  the  Canada,  once 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  made  tie  outward  voyage  in  15  days  and  iB 
same  interests  led  to  the  searching  of  our  rttcr-  hours,  A  LondoA  line  followed  the  Black  Ball 
chant  vessels  for  British  subjects,  the  capture  line,  and  then  a  Havre  line  was  started.  In 
and  confiscatk)n  of  our  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  1831  a  second  Liverpool  line  was  established 
a  detention  of  a  large  number  of  them  for  from  New  York  by  Byrnes.  Trimble  &  Co., 
evasions  of  the  British  law.  Then  came  on  the  known  as  the  Red  Star  line,  cionsiscing  of  the 
War  of  1813  that  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  Manhattan,  Hercules,  Panther,  and  Meteor,  sail- 
durnig  whidi  many  privateers  were  cbnstructed  jngoncea  month,  and  soon  after  Fish,  Grinnell  & 
that  subsequently  pursued  the  peaceful  pursuit  Co.,  afterward  &:iiinell,  Mintura  &  Co.,  founded 
of  trade,  A  change  in  the  form  of  our  sailing  the  Swallow  Tail  line  whh  four  packets,  mak- 
vesseb  now  began  to  appear,  giving  them  better  ing  from  New  York  at  this  time  one  sailing 
entrance  lines,  and  cutting  off  those  high  poop  for  Liverpool  each  week.  In  1830  the  passenger 
decks  that  had  been  such  a  fixture  on  far^  fare  in  the  cabin  from  Liverpool  was  $180,  in- 
vessels  for  many  years,  being  among  several  eluding  beds,  bedding,  wmes  and  stores  of  eve^ 
changes  that  were  made.  description.  The  London  packets  now  sailed 
The  Carrying  Trade.—  Prior  to  the  War  of  twice  a  month,  and  the  Havre  line  had  three 
1812  our  coastwise  trade  was  carried  on  by  no  sailings  a  month.  There  were  also  at  this  time 
larger  sailing  vessels  than  those  that  were  sailing  packets  to  South  America  and  Mexicai. 
schooner  ri^ed,  while  our  foreign  trade  was  ports.  In  1830  there  were  1,510  arrivals  at  New 
most  largely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  York  from  foreign  ports,  of  which  382  were 
Before  i8i3  a  few  sailing  packets,  or  vess^  ships,  38  barks,  714  brigs,  376  schooners,  8 
carrying  both  passengers  and  freight,  wcTe  sloops,  I  ketch,  and  i  felucca.  Of  these  1,366 
brought  Bito  the  transportation  business,  and  were  American,  92  British,  7  Spanish,  12 
cleared  fnjni  port  on  regular  days  in  each  month,  Swedish,  2  Hamburg,  5  French,  8  Bremen,  6 
and  were  operated  between  special  points  only.  Haitian,  9  Danish,  z  Brasilian,  2  Dutch,  and  1 
When  the  war  ended  there  were  only  a  few  Portuguese.  The  number  of  arrivals  in  1829 
■mall  British  ships  in  the  packet  service  between  was  1,310,  and  passengers,  16,064.  In  i&3  John 
England  and  America,  and  very  few  between  Griswold  established  a  London  line  of  four 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Soon  vessels,  that  had  been  increased  by  1837  to  12 
after  the  peace,  however,  a  large  number  of  vessels.  These  vessds  down  to  1845  were  one- 
lines  came  into  existence  as  a  natural  outgrowth  or  two-decked  vessels,  and  had  increased  in 
of  the  rush  of  emigration  fr<»n  Europe  to  size  to  900  or  1,000  tons.  The  between  deck 
America,  and  the  general  expansion  of  ocean  space,  aft,  was  divided  into  cabins  for  the  pas- 
travel  and  trade.  The  carrying  of  passengers  sencera,  the  middle  portion  was  fitted  up  with 
was'  a  profitable  business,  and  there  was  con-  kitchens,  pantries,  etc.  The  steerage  passengers 
siderable  competition  among  shipping  merchants  and  crew  were  placed  forward  After  1830  there 
to  get  the  most  business  for  their  vessels.  None  were  frequent  sailings  of  rival  packets,  tran- 
but  the  best  and  finest  vessels  could  be  used  sient,  but  all  American,  from  Boston,  New  York, 
in  this  trade,  and  the  old-fashioned  freighting  and  Philadelphia  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
vessels  with  their  small  cabins  and  houses,  and  parts  of  Europe,  All  the  ships  sailed  with 
poc^  decks,  were  subjected  to  many  changes  to  great  speed,  and  made  the  run  across  the 
adapt  them  to  the  passenger  business.  The  mer-  Atlantic  in  excellent  time.  The  Red  Jacket 
chants  at  most  all  our  coastwise  ports,  from  once  ran  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  13 
Portland,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans,  La,,  soon  days  11^  hours.  The  Mary  Whiteridge  made 
saw  the  advantage  of  these  packets  for  our  the  voyage  from  Baltimore  in  13  days  7  hours; 
coastwise  trade,  ai^d  regular  establiflied  tines  but  the  ustial  time  was  19,  30,  or  21  days  to 
were  soon  in  toleration  that  remained  as  carriers  Liverpool,  and  itom  30  to  35  days  homeward, 
until  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  be^ui  opera-  English  steamers  were  sent  out  in  1838  and 
tions  in  1847,  when  these  lines  of  sailing  ves-  1840  to  compete  with  these  padcet  lines;  but 
sels  gradually  withdrew  from  business.  In  this  the  steamers  did  not  at  first  make  much  better 
trade  briss,  sdiooners,  and  berks  were  used,  average  time  on  a  voyage  than  the  packets,  but 
while  in  uic  foreign  serrice  sh^s  and  Inrks  only  in  the  coarse  of  a  lew  yeara  the  increase  in 
were  placed  in  service,  toeed    and    their   additiotui    carrying    capacity 
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.gave  tbem  an  advantage,  and  (he  packets  could  the  size  of  2,400  tons  was  reached,  and  there 

no  longer  successfully  compete  with  them.  were  many  bu8t  of  2/)0o  tons  each, , 

Clipper  Ships.—  Aiter  the   packets   came  the  British    Rivalry.— Foreign    merchants    were 

clipper    ships,    vessels    intended    primarily    for  by  no  means  idle  spectators  of  what  was  goinx 

freighting,  and  built  to  secure  the  highest  pos-  on  in  this  country,  and  in  1846  England  began 

sible  speed  when  laden  with  cargo.    The  packets  to   awake  to   the  new  and    dangerous    rivalry 

were  the   fast  sailers   from  1816  to    1845,   but  from  America.     Alex.   Ha]l   &   Ca   of  Aber- 

after    the    latter   date   there    grew    u^   various  deen  made  a  specialty  of  clipper  ships,  and  there 

branches  of  trade  in  which  a  quick  delivery  was  were  launched  from  their  yard  many'  superior 

as  important  for  commercial  purposes  as  it  was  and  famous  vessels.    But  the  Americans,  thou^ 

for  the  passenger  trade.    For  instance  there  was  hard  pressed,  were  able  to  maintain  the  lead, 

the  tea  trade  from  China  to  the  United  State^  and  entitled  to  the  best  record,  ever  made  by 

in    which    speed    has    always    been    considerea  ships  sailing  under  canvas.    There  were  several 

essential.    The  cargoes  consisted  of  teas,  spices,  famous  races  home  from  China.    Dnce  the  Brit- 

coSee,  dried  fruits,  etc,  which  were  liable  to  jsh  clipper's  Chrysolite  and  Stornaway,  and  the 

deteriorate  in  a  long  voyage  of   four  months  American  clippers   Race  Horse,  Surprise,  and 

to  the  home  port,  and  to  shorten  the  voyage  as  Challenge  engaged  iq  a  race  from  Canton  to 

much  as  possible  wa*  desirable  for  many  reasons.  Liverpool  and  Deal,  and  arrived  at  "the  home 

There  were  no  tdegiaph  lines  and  ocean  cables  ports  as  follows :     At  Liverpool,  Chrysolite   in 

in  those  days,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  mar-  jo6   days;,  at    De^L   Stornaway    in    109   days; 

kets  made  fast  trips  home  from  the  East  Indies  Challenge.' in  105  days;  Surprise  in  106  days. 

very  important.    Merchants  bad  repeatedly  suf-  Tlu  British  ship  Challenge  ran  from  Shanghai 

fcred  heavy  loss,  sometimes   business  ruin  by  to  Deal  in  113  days,  and  theAmcrican  cjipper 

the  decline  in  eastern  goods  brought  home  by  NightingaJ;    in    110    days.    These    races    were 

ships  during  their  absence  on  the  voyage  out  tlaimed  by  both' parties;  but  the  Americans  kept 

and  back,  and  good  ships  were  therefore  always  the  reputation  of  superiority,  and  several  ships 

rc<}uired  in  that  trade.    The  first  clippers  were  were  ordered  at  our  ship  yards  for  foreign  ac- 

built    at    New    York.    The    pioneer    was    the  count.    Then  shortly  after  the  gold  fever  broke 

Helena,    built    by    William    H.    Webb,    whose  out   in   California,  and   the  John  Bertram  of 

dimensions  were  J3S  feet  length  on  deck,  30  feet  1,100  tons  was  built  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  cent 

jS  inches  beam,  and  30  feet  depth  of  hold.    She  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1850  ^  Boston  parties, 

came  out  in  iS^i,  and  was  constructed  for  A.  This  was  the  firat  dipper  ship  built  for  the 

and  N.  Griswold  for  the  China  trade,    hhe  was  California  trade.    The  Witch  of  the  Wave  and 

a  good  sea  boat  and  a  very  fast  sailer  for  her  four  other*  of  1,500  tons  each,  wore  immediately 

day,  making  many  fast  voyages  between  China  after  built  for  the  same  parties, 

and    other    East    Indian    countries,    and    New  Saiiitig  Speed.— Tbe  Speed  of  the  clippers 

York.    Following  the  Helena  came  the  Ram-  was    remarkable.    Six    miles   an   hooi   was    a 

bow  of  750  Jons,  built  by  Smith  and  Dimon  good  average  rate  o*. speed  for  long  vc^^aeea, 

m  1843  for  Rowland  and  Aspuiwall.    This  ves-  ^^  .j,jnt.  j^h^b  an  hour  excellent  time    espe- 

sel  made  the  voyage  to  Canton  and  return  home  cially  for  a  shp  loaded  with  a  full  cargo  of 

in  six  months  and  14  days,  having  spent  three  merehandisc.    Clippers  ran  acroe  -the  AtLutfk 

weeks   of   the  time  in  loading  and  dischargmg  ta  Liverpool  at.aa  avenge  speed  of  nine  miles 

cargo.     The   Helena  and   the   Eaiobow   brought  an  hour,  spurting- at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  13 

.about   a   great,  change   in   Ibis   tjipe   of   vessel,  mile*  with  a   favorable  wind,,  and;  om  voyages 

They  commanded  better  pncea  (or  freights  than  that  gave  them  bbe  advantage  of  the  trade  winds 

slow  ships,  and  in  every  way  proved  desirable,  ^ley  ran  for  days  and  Weeks  in  suocessiwi  at 

Then  in    1844   followed   the   Montauk  of  ^  an  average  speed  of  from  iz  to  ij  .miles  an 

tons  for  William  S.  Wetraore,  built  by  WiUiam  hour.    To  sail  -300  aniles  a  day  was  not  exeep- 

H.  Webb.    Then  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.  had  Brown  tiowal.    The  largest  of  them  all  Waa  the  Great 

&  Bell  coastruct  for  them  the  Howgua  of  ?o6  Republic,  built  by  Donald  McKay  in  1833  at 

tons,  a  very   fast  and  6ne  vessel,  which  made  East  Boston.    The  length  on  load  iine  was  314 

a  voyage  from   Shanghai   tg   New   York  in   87  feet,  beam  nxrided  4oJ4   feet,  molded  depdi  3a 

days.    The   owners   of   the   Rambow   then  had  f^et.     One  of  the  noted  clippers  of  the  day  was 

the  noted  clipper  Sea  Witch  built  of  go?  tons  the   Dreadnought   built   in   1853   at    Newbniy- 

by  Smith  k.  Dipran,  with  the  intention  to  have  port,  Mass.    In  1859  she  made  the  voyage  hoai 

tbe  fastest  vessel  of  the  type  afloat.    This  ves-  Sandy  Hook  to  Liverpool   in   13  days  and  8 

sel  had  finer  under  water  lines  than  her  prede-  hours,  and  in  i860  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queens- 

cessors,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  town  in  9  days  and  17  hours.    Aftw  1860  there 

of  that-  advanced    type   of   fast  clipper  ships,  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  great  siic  and 

She  made  one  voyage  to  California  in  97  days,  speed  in  this  type  of   vessel.     Too  many  ships 

The   era   of  fast  clipper  ships  was   now   fairly  had  been  boilt,  and  a  reaction  set  in  that  lasted 

maugurated.  afad  many  of  this  class  were  now  for  many  years.    By  1857  there  were  from  80 

buUt  not  Mily  at  New  York,  but  at  Boston,  to  too  large  ships  in  the  California  trade,  and 

Philadelphia,    and    Baltimore.    Nearly    all    the  the  rates  of  freight  fell  off  one  half,  and  the 

early  ones  did  not  exceed  i,a»  tons  register,  ships  were  thrown  into  the  general  trade  of  the 

or  about  165  feet  long,  but  competition  led  to  world.    In  the  next  place,  steam  vessels,  about 

a   great   increase  in   siie,   and   every   year   saw  1852,  had  been  built  to  run  on  all  die  principal 

vessels   launched  that  spread  more  and  more  ocean  routes,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  need 

canvas,  longer,  larger,  and  faster  than  ever,  and  for  sailing  vessels   to  be   fitted  out   with   large 

expressly  intended  to  excel  everything  that  had  cabins    and    roomy    passenger   accommodations, 

preceded  Iheni  in  the  merchant  shippui;;  of  the  This  ended  the  career  of  those  fast  clipper  ships 

world.    In  10  years  after  the  first  ctit^er  ship  that  had  such   a  wortd-wide  r^utation  bom 
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1850  to  1860.  Thai  the  Civil  War  catue  on,  the  Tillie  £.  Starbuck,  built  in  1S83  by  John 
and  our  foreign  trade  was  cut  off  for  four  Roach  &  Son  at  Chester,  Pa.;  and  in  the  same 
jears.  After  1865  the  ^ain  trade  attracted  the  year  by  Gorringe  &  Co.,  as  the  American  Ship- 
larger  sailing  vessels.  This  type  of  vessel  was  building  Company,  the  T.  F.  Oakes.  Thesfr 
no  longer  an  extreme  clipper  of  the  former  pe-  vessels  were  about  2,000  tons  register  each.  See 
nod,  but  a  bandfome,  medium  clipper,  of  about  also  Naval  Construction  ;  SBir-sva-Diim. 
2fca  tons  register,  capable  of  carrying  a  large  J.  H.  M(«bisom, 
cargo  at.  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  These  vessels  Author  of  'Hittory  of  Amtrican  Steam  Novi- 
continued  tn  the  Atlantic- Pacific  trade  until  the           gatuH* 

American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Line  commenced  Sailor'i  Choice,  the  name  of  several  excel- 

(^erations,  in  190a  lent  food  fishes  takeo  on  the  eastern  and  south- 

Modem  Schoontn.—  Thi  schooner,  as  pre-  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  which  are 

vwusly  mentioned,  was  the  product  of  a  com-  of  small  sire  and  belong  to  the  family  of  grunts, 

paratively  early  date.    It  was  largely  used  in  The  best  known,  probably,  is  Orthopristis  chry- 


the   coastwise    trade,   to    the    West    Indies,    to  sopterus,  also  called  pigfish,  and  especialljf  com- 

South  America,  and  later  to  Africa,  and  it  may  mon  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  regarded 

be  said  has  not  fallen  from  favor  even  to  this  as  the  best  pan-fish  of  the  region 

day.    The  wrly  v^sels  were  not  over  on  an  Sajj^r-s   Creek.  BatUe  of,  the   last   great 

average,  75  tons.    When  rt  became  necessary  to  battle  of  the  Gvil  War  in  the  East.     Sheridan 

jncrease  the  tomiage  of  the  vessel  rt  was  thought  jtat  it  was  "one  of  the  severest  conflict!  of 

to  be  advantageous  to  'f'crease  the  power    so  the  war    ...    so  overshadowed  by  the  stir- 

ttree  masts  were^  adopted.    Th*   earliest  date  ting  events  of  the  surrender,  three  days  laler, 

of  the  buildmg  o£  a  three-masted  schooner  m  that    the   battle   has   never   been   accorded    the 

this.country  IS  thought  to  be  about  1831.    There  prominence  it  deserves."    When  Gen.  Lee  ahao- 

were  a  few  more  built  about  1845,  and  in  184?  doned  Richmond  and  Petersburg  on  the  night  of 

the    Midas   was  converted   into  a   three-masted  3   April   1865,   he   ordered   the  concentration  of 

schotwer,    the    Zachary    Taylor    wae    built    at  his'  army  at  Amelia  Court  House,  about  30  miles 

Philadelphia  in  1849,  and  the  Spray  at  Wilra-  west  of  Petersburg,  and  it  had  collected  at  that 

kgtoD,  Del-  the  same  year.    The  period  when  point  by  noon  of  the  5th.    On  the  night  of  the 

thia  type  01  sailing  vessel  had  passed  the  ex-  5th  Sheridan's  cavalrv  and  the  Second,  Fifth, 

perimental  stage  appears  to  have  been  in  1853  and  Sixth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

when  there  were  built  the  Gardner  Pike,  the  were  at  or  near  JetersviUe,   under  orders   to 

James  H.  Chadboume,  the  Kate  Brigham,  and  march   early  next  morning   on    Amelia   Court 

the  R  R.  Bennett;  and  in  1855  the  Eckfoid  House.    Gen.  Meade  began  the  advance  at,  8:30 

Webb,    and    the    William    iL    Burroughs;    and  A.'m..   and   when   four   miles   out   of  Jetersville, 

in  1856  th«  Hartstein  and  the  Cordelia.     The  Humphreys'  Second  corps,  on  the  left,  discov- 

t<lO' latter  were  t>vo-deck  vessels,  and  were  the  ered  that  Lee  was  jnoving  westward,  passnig  by. 

lai^cst  at  the  type  built  for  some  years-.    These  the  flank  of  the  Union  army.     The  advance  on 

vessels  were  used  mainly  in  our  coasting  trade,  Amelia  Court  House  was  suspended,  and,. the 

33    far    south    as    the    Gulf    of    Mexico    ports,  anny     faced     about;    the     Second     corps,  was 

There  were   a   few   more  built   pripr   to    i860;  ordered    10    move    on    Deatonsville;    the    Fifth 

die  Civil  War  came  on  when  but  few,  if  any,  through  Painesville,  on  flie  right  of  the  Secot^d ; 

were    built.     It    was    i863   before   three-masted  and  the  . Sixth  through  Jetersville  to  ihe  left  of 

schooners  were  again  constructed,,  and  by   1873  the   Second.     Sheridan's   cayalrj;  moved  Dn.,lhe 

they  were  the  most  popular  .type  of  our  coast-  extreme  left  parallel  to  the  Confederate  line  of 

wise     sailing    vessels.     The    fiwt    ^our-masted  'etreat,    impeding    the    march     of    the    column 

schooner   was   the   William   L.   White   built   at  wherever  practicable^  hot  Lon^treefs  corps  sue- 

Bath,  Maine,  and  completed  in.  June  1880.     The  £«<1^  m  reaching  Rice  s_  Station,  on  the  Lynch- 

Northem    lakes    also  W    four-masters    imme-  burg  road,  where  he  awaited  the  corps  of  R   H. 

diatcly  after  the  William  L  White.    Then   it  Anderson.  EweH  and  John  B.  Gordon,  the  Ust- 

was    some   years   before   the   pioneer   Ave-m^s-  ""'?"*  commandingthe   rear^iuard.     pa   See- 

ler    was    constructed    in    1888    at    Waldoboro,  3°!.^'  '7*.^"''^^*'^  l/"''  ^ reek  by  the 

Mainf   a.!  thf  Govprnnr "AmM      TTip  latter  wai  destruction  of  the  bndge,  but,  soon  repainng  it, 

tte  Tartest    scS^wr    for    «   vwrs     unta  The  *^"«''=  ^"''^  :>nd^t   up  a   rumiing  ^ 

G^ree  W    wXTas  built  in  ?(S  as  a  «V  ?'***'  ^^  *"'  '■''■ """'  ^^"^"^  ^''^"^'  "«^"^ 

Sfd  SoSier,'  Thl'a?^lt  on^'alfls  '^^^''^^^t'^''  ^d  ^^^TL^^ZZ"^ 

the  Thomas  W  Lawson,  built  of  steel  in  .90.,  ^^;,^,  '^if{^„  sl'Xcreek.TherGo^ 

as  a  jevfH-miLSt^d  schooner,  d„„  ^^^^  ^  ,tand,  but  was  soon  driven  across 

Iron  Hull  i'Aifj.— The  first  iron  hull  sailing  ,he  creek,  losing  three  guns.   13  colors,   several 

vessel  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  the  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  large  part  of  the  trains 

schooner    Mahlon    Betts   of   ^5    tons,   built    m  of  Lee's  army.    He  attempted  another  sUnd  be- 

1854    at    Wihmngton,    Del.    Then    there    were  yond   the   creek,    but    fell   back    as    Humphreys 

none  but  wooden  sailing  vessels  until  the  bng  crossed,  and  marched  for  High  Bridge     Pursuit 

Novelty  was  built  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1868,  and  ended    at    nighl.     During   the    day    the    Second 

the  bark  Iron  Age  constructed  in  i860  for  Tup-  corps  had  captured   1,700  prisoners,   four  guns, 

per  &  Beattie  ot  New  York.     The  sloop  yacht  ,3    colors,    and    several    hundred    wagons    and 

Vindex  was  then  built  m  i8;i  at  Chester,  Pa.,  ambulances.     While  the   Second   corps   was  en- 

by  Reanie  Son  and  Archbold :  and  in  i87g  the  gaging  Gordon,  the  Sixth  corps,  with  the  cavalry 

yacht  Mischief  was  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.  commands  of  Merritt  and  Crook,  had  come  up 

The  three-masted  schooner  Josephine  followed  some  three  miles  to  the  left  and  overthrown 

tc  1880.  being  built  by  William  Cramp  &  Sons  the  corps  of  R.  H.  Anderson  and  E well.    Ciis- 

Co.    Then  there  came  much  larger  vessels  in  tcr'a  division  had  interposed  between  Ewell  and 
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Gordon,    destroying    400    wagona    and    taking  aaint  to  all  the  apostles,  evangelists  and  other 

prisoners    and    16    guns ;    and    Crook,    moving  holy  persons,  men  and  women,  named  in  the 

rapidly  lo  the  left,  found  R.  H.  Anderson's  com-  New  Testament,  to  moat  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

mand  posted  on  high  ground  behind  breastworks  Church,  to  all  the  martyrs.     In  the  Church  of 

running  across  the  Rice's  Station  road,  and  sent  Rome  the   title  of  saint  is   formally  and  au- 

a  dismounted  brigade  to  take  possession  of  and  thoritatively  bestowed  on  servants  of  God  who 

form  across  the  road,  thus  cutting  Anderson  off  in  their  lifetime  were  eminent  for  their  Chris- 

from  Longstreet.     Ewcil  now  proposed  to  An-  lian  virtues  and  graces,  and  whose  sanctity  has 

derson   that  thq-  make   their   way   through   the  been  proved  by  miracles  after  their  dcatft   (see 

woods,  around  Sheridan  s  left,  wid  get  to  Long-  CAuoNrzATioN ;  Bkatification)  ;  hut  thousands 

street;  but  before  anything  couid  be  done  both  of    sajntj    a^    honored    by    that    church,    who 

were  attacked     The  Six^  corps  had  opened  Its  ij^ed    hi    early   times    before   the    process    of 

artillery  upon  Ewell s  3600  men,  to  which    here  canonisation  was  thought  of.    Interx:esslon  by 

TnH  ,h^„r'f'r.",  ^T"- ""  '''J"'*'"^^'*'"'''^^  the   saints    in   heaven    and   Invocation   of   thi 

?;,iwr^,^.^C  ■    T'lri!l^p*'''lrt"'^''  Saints    are   articles    of  belief   in  the  Catholic 

^t'.^?,:f„;i„^^tl^J.^'^.^:.^'L±  ™.l!  Church,   Eastern   and   Wes.em.as   also.i       " 


troops,  broke  Uie  centre  of  the  Union  line,  but    '"- .----:  v  —  i,    .^      n    '  '        .     v       l 

waTcbecked   by   the   artiltery-fire  from   beyond  S?.  ^^P^ll"*''"'   ^/.u'"  r^''    ^'Toil  *'"^^ 

the  creek.    The  two  divisions  of  the  Sirth  corps  ^^e  teaching  of  fte  Church  of  Roine,  as  pro- 

—  Seymour's  and  Wheaton's  -  wheeled  to  the  ^'aimed  by  the  Council  of  Trent    is  that  the 

left  and   right  respectively,  enveloping  Ewell's  saints  reigning  with  Christ  <offcr  to  God  their 

flanks;    Stag's   cavalry   brigade    charged    his  prayers  on  behalf  of  men» ;  that  rt  ts  good  and 

right;    and    at    the    same    time    Merritt's    and  ""sefnl  «to  call  upon  them  with   supplication," 

Crook's  cavalry  charged  and  routed  R.  H.  An-  =""•■    «    ""^w"    *"    obtun    benefits    from    God 

derson's  6,300  men,  killing,  wounding,  and  cap-  through  Jesus  Christ,  ■to  have  recourse  to  theif 

tnring  about  2,600.     Ewell,  now  completely  cut  pr^yerSi  help  and  aid»:  here  the  church's  doc- 

off  and  surrounded,  surrendered  his  entire  com-  trine  regarding  both  intercession  and  invocatkm 

mand.    About  250  men  of  Kershaw's  division,  of  saints  is  defined.    Catholic  divines  find  full 

serving  with  him,  escaped.    Seven  general  offi-  warrant  for  this  belief  in  the  Christian  sncrcd 

cers  were  included  in  the  surrender.    "The  total  books ;  for  the  doctrine  of  intercession,  in  1  Cor, 

loss  of  Lee's  army  was  not  less  than  8.000  men.  xii,  iz,  where  the  unity  of  flie  Christian  society 

The  Union  loss  did  not  exceed  900.    Longstreet,  is  enforced ;  in  James  v.  16,  where  Ae  prayer 

who  had  remained  at  Rice's  Station  durmg  the  of  the  righteous  is  lauded ;  in  Eph.  vi.  i&  and 

day,  waiting  for  Anderson,  Ewell,  and  Gordon,  l   Tim.  ii.   i,   where   Saint  Paul  sets  such  store 

to  unite  with  him,  marched  as  soon  as  night  set  on  the  prayers  of  his  fellow  Christians;  and  it 

in,  with  Fields',  Heth's,  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  is  asked.  Can  it  be  that  the  souls  which  have 

for    Farmville.      (Sec    Farmville    and    High  gone  to  God  no  longer  exercise  fliis  kind  rf 

Bridge.)       Consult:     "Official    Records,*     Vol.  charity  for  their  brethren  on  earthP    If  Scrip- 

Jn-VI  ;   Humphreys,   'The  Virginia  Campaign  ture  were  silent  on  this  question,  the  practice 

Of   1864-S':    Walker,    'History  of  the   Second  of   the   Church   in   all    ages   would   suffice   to 

Army  Corps';  Grant,  'Personal  Memoirs,'  Vol.  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  Apostolic  origin  of 

II.;  Shendan,  'Personal  Memoirs.>  Vol.  II.  the  belief  in  the  intercession  of  saints.    For  the 

E.  A.  Caruan.  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  theotogiaiM 

a  home  for  aged  quote  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the 

_,    N.    Y.,    established  in  heaven  rejoice  when  a  sinner  repents 

by  Captain  Richard  Randall  in  1800.    The  home  sin  (Luke  xv.  7):  it  were  smierfliions  t_   ____ 

is    under    government    supervision    and    is    in  the   usage  of   the   Catholic   Church   r^ardti^ 

charge  of  a  naval  commander.  invocation  of  saints  r  it  began  with  the  begin- 

Sainfoin,  san'foin,  or  A^ter»«t,  a  legumi-  "'"«  of  Christianity  itself, 
nous  plant  (Onobrychis  tattva),  originating  in  Saint  Agnes,  Sisters  of;  S.  Ann,  Sisters  of; 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  but  which  has  S.  Augustine,  Sisters  of ;  S.  Benedict,  Sisters  of; 
been  cultivated  for  centuries.  The  stem  is  about  S.  Bridget,  Sisters  of;  S,  Charles  Borromeo  Con- 
two  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  composed  gregation;  S.  Dominic,  Sisters  of;  S.  Francis 
of  small  leaflets;  the  pea-Jike  flowers  are  rather  Seraphicus,  Poor  Brothers  of;  S.  Francis  Sister- 
large  and  of  a  showy  pink  cofor,  and  are  dis-  hood;  S.  Gabriel,  Brothers  of;  S.  Januarins, 
posed  in  short  spikes,  on  long  axillary  ped-  Order  of;  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of; 
ancles.  It  is  a  nutritious  fodder,  well  liked  S.  John  the  Baptist,  Sisters  of;  S.  John  the 
by  live-stock,  especially  sheep,  makes  go»>d  hay.  Evangelist,  Sisters  of ;  S.  John  of  God,  Order 
and  will  grow  on  light,  warm,  chalky  soils,  of;  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Society  of;  S.  Jo- 
where  other  pasturage  does  not  thrive ;  the  seph  Sisterhood ;  S.  Joseph  of  Nazareth,  Sister- 
roots  are  long-lived  and  are  useful  for  binding  hood  of;  S.  Joseph,  Order  of;  S.  Margaret, 
light  soils,  while  the  foliage  not  only  shades  Sisters  of;  S.  Martha,  Sister- Servants  of;  S. 
the  pastures,  but  makes  a  good  crop  for  plowing  Mary,  Sisters  of;  S.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Si»- 
under.  It  is  also  recommended  as  a  honey-  ters  of;  S.  Mary  Sisterhood;  Saint  Maur,  Con- 
producing  plant  for  bee  pastures.  gregation  of:  S.  Monica,  Sisters  of;  S.  Patrick, 

Saint,    a   person    eminent    for    piety    and  Order  of;   S.   Saviour,   Sisters  of;   S.  Vanne, 

other  virtues.    In  the  books  of  Scripture,  both  Congregation  of;  S.  Viateur,  Clerics  of;  S.  Vin- 

the   Old   and  the   New    Testament,   the  whole  cent  de  Paul,  Society  of.     See  Orders,  Reli- 

body  of  the   faithful   people  ai«   called   saints  G'ous. 

(2  Chron.  vi.  41;  Ps.  xxxl  3;  Hebr.  xiii.  14.  Saint   Andrew,    Order    of;    S.    Benoit   oi 

•Salute  all  the  saints';  Eph.  1.  i,  "the  saints  at  Aviz,   Order   of;    S.   Catherine,  Order  of;   S. 

Ephesus.*)     It  is  customary  to  give  the  title  Cecilia,  Order  of;    S.   Charles,   Order  of;    5. 
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SAINT  ALBANS  — SAINT  ANDREWS 

Elizabeth,  Order  of;  S.  Faustiti,  Order  of;  S.  machine  shops,  and  flour  and  grist  mills.    Th«tt 

Ferdinand,  Military  Order  ot;  S.  George,  Order  are  large  shipments  of  farm  and  dairy  products. 

of;    S.    George    Constantinian,    Order    ot;    S.  Saint  Albans  conUins  the  Warner  Hospital,  the 

Gregory  the  Great,  Order  of;  S.  Henry,  Order  Warner  Home,  Villa  Barlow  Convent,  an  acad- 

ot;  S.  Hermengild,  Order  of;  S.  Hubert,  Order  emy;  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  public  and  parish 

of;  S.  Isabelle,  Order  of;  S.  Lazare,  Order  o£;  elementary  schools,  and  a  public  library.     Pop. 

S.  Louis,  Order  of;  S.  Michael,  Order  of;  S-  (i8go)  7,771;  (1900)  6,239.     Since  1890  a  part 

Michael   and    S.    George,   Order   of;    S.    Olaf,  only  of  the  town  has  been  chartered  as  a  city. 

Order   of;    S,    Sava,    Order   ot;    S.    Stanislas,  The  population  is,  according  to  the  I910  census. 

Order  of;  S.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Order  of;  6,381. 

I  ^Jt^*'/'  ^^'^f  °^'-  ^-  ■V'^"*""''"'  °'<*"  °^-  Saint  Albans  (Vt.).  Confederpte  Raid  on,  a 

S>ee  OKXas,  Rottai.  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Oct.  1864,  when  Lieut.  Bennett 

Saint  Albans,  iVb^m,  England,  in  Herf-  U.  Young,  with  about  25  Confederates,  nearly 
fordshire,  20  miles  northwest  of  llondon,  an  ail  of  them  escaped  prisoners,  armed  with  re- 
ancient  borough  and  market-town,  standing  on  volvers  and  carrying  chemical  preparations  with 
a  height  above  the  river  Ver.  Its  abbey  is  one  which  to  set  fire  to  town  and  farm-houses. 
of  the  most  remarkable  Christian  temples  in  crossed  the  Canada  line  into  the  town  intend- 
Hngland.  Only  a  gateway  remains  of  the  orig-  ing  to  burn  it  and  rob  the  banks.  Sev- 
inal  abbey,  built  in  796.  in  honor  of  Saint  eral  citizens  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  three 
Alban,  the  first  British  Christian  martyr.  The  banks  robbed  of  $150,000,  An  attempt  to  bum 
present  abbey  has  been  so  often  extended  and  the  town  failed  because  of  the  defective  char- 
altnred  that  it  represents  in  its  architecture  acter  of  the  chemical  preparations.  Young  and 
nstiy  Styies  and  various  epochs  of  history,  from  his  party  remained  in  town  tess  than  an  hour, 
the  time  »f  the  Romans  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  when  th^  rode  back  to  Canada  on  horses  they 
It  has  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  length  hdd  seized.  Pursuit  was  made  by  United  States 
of  547  feet,  and  breadth  of  206  feet.  IM  tower  troops,  who  captured  some  of  the  men  on 
has  an  elevation  of  146  feet,  crowned  with  Canadian  soil  and  tnmed  them  over  to  tiie 
battlements.  Other  churches  are  Saint  Michael's  antborities,  1^  whom  they  were  released  on 
loth  century;  Saint  Stephen's,  with  some  good  the  technical  ground  of  wart  of  jurisdiction. 
Norman  feature,  and  Saint  Peter's,  whose  nave  g^t  Andrews,  in'drooi.  Scotland,  an  an- 
g.. °^ ■■^iM^.^ ''■■^"P"1"^''^'  V'T  t""  cient  city  of  FifShirc,  on  the  North  Sea.  il 
^^'l  i^f^Un*^ ^L"1„  *'i"^  ""iJ"  «>"t^"«  «f  DuSdee  and  31  miles  north- 
btiildmgs  those  deaemng  notKe  are  tfte  com  ■  .  (  pjijnbursh  it  was  created  a  roval 
exchange,  conrt-honse.  prison,,  baths,  and  public  wU  L  D^id  I  in  uTo  and  atfer  haTw 
library.  b«ides  benevjem  insthutions,  ine.ud-  ff  anV^coptl  se^  bia'^e  "n\r  hTepi^^^^ 
ing  hospital  and  ainnhouseo.  The  ch,ef  ihdns-  s«  i^  ,^.  ^''^^  ^^^g  the  ecclesiastical  dp- 
mes  are  sitk  manufacture,  straw-plaitmg,  _and  jtal  of  Scotland.  The  ruined  cathedral  i^ 
Acre  are  breweries  and  iron  foundries.  Two  ^  ;„  ^^^  ^„^  j^ok  157  years  to  finish. 
battles  were  fought  between  the  houses  of  York  The  old  castle,  also  in  ruins,  wai  founded  about 
and  U^^ster,  near  SaiM  Albans;  m  that  of  ,200,  afi<l  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century;  in  it  James 
I4S5  Richart,  Duke  of  York  defeated  Henry  iJTwas  bom.  Cardinal  Beaton  Assassinated, 
VI.,  and  iti  i^i,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  defeated  g^j  ,„  f^„t  ^j  j^  Gtorge  Wishart  was  burned, 
the  am^  of  York,  commanded  by  Warwick,  g^j^,  Andrews  was  a  celebrated  educational 
Southwest  of  the  present  c.ty  stood  the  an-  ^(re  as  early  as  ti»;  its  university,  the  first 
cient  Vemlammm,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  ;„  Scotland,  dates  from  1411;  it  consists  ot  the 
Britain,  on  Watl.ng  Street.  In  the  abbey  the  onited  collets  of  Saint  Salvator  and  Saint  Leon- 
pnni.ng  press  Was  set  up  on  which  the,  fir^  ^^d  and  the  college  of  Saint  Mary,  both  at  Saint 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  printed.  Andrews,  and  embraces  also  University  College, 
Nicholas  Breakspwr,  the  only  English  pope,  Dundee,  founded  in  1880.  The  united  college 
was  bom  near  Saint  Albans.  Pop.  about  ^f  ^i^^  Salvator  and  Saint  Leonard  has  a  prin- 
17.000.  cipal   (also  principal  of  the  university)   and   11 

Saint    Albana,    Vt.,    city,    coonty-seat    of  professors,  and  the  college  of  Saint  Mary  has 

Franklin  County ;  on  the  Central  Vermont  rail-  a  principal  and  three  professors.    Degrees,  open 

road;    in  the  northwestern  part   of  the   State,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  are  conferred  in  arts, 

about  60  miles  north-northwest  of  Montpelier,  divinity,  science,  medicine,  and  law,  much  as 

the  State  capital,  and  three  miles  from  I.ake  in  the  other  Scottish  universities ;  and  the  uni- 

Champlain.     It   was   settled   in    1763   and   char-  versity   also   confers   the   diploma   and   title   of 

tered  as  a  city  in  1897.    In  1864  the  town  was  L.L.A.   (Lady  Literate  in  Arts),    The  number 

raided  by  a  band  of  Confederates  who  entered  of  students  is  about  250.     In  connection  with 

the   United    States    from    Canada.      In    1866    a  the    university    is    a    library    containing    about 

number  of  Fenians  who   were  planning  an   in-  100,000   printed    volumes    and    150    MSS.     The 

vasion    of    Canada,   made    Saint   Albans   their  university    unites    with   that   of    Edinburgh    in 

headquarters.  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.     Madras  Col- 

The  city  is  on  a  plain  about  390  feet  above  lege    or    Academy,    founded    by    Dr.    Bell    of 

sea-level    and   373    feet   above   lake-level.    The  Madras,  the  principal  secondary  school  ot  the 

scenery  is  most  pleasing;  to  the  east  are  the  place,  provides  accommodatk)n  for  upward  of 

Green    Mountains,    and    on    the    west   may  be  1,500  scholars.     Saint   Andrews    is   a   popular 

seen  the  Adirondacks.    The  city  is  in  an  agri-  watering  place    and    summer   resort,    and    the 

cultural  region  in  which  considerable  attention  headquarters  of   Scottish   golf,  its  links  being 

is  given  to  dairying.    The  chief  manufacturing  famous.     The  manufacture  of  golf  clubs  and 

establishments   are   creameries,   railroad    shops,  balls  is  a  thriving  industry. 
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SAINT  ANOSEVrS  CROSS  — SAIHT  AUCqSTIHE 

Saint  Andrew's  Cross.      S«e  Cioss.  .    Saint  Aubyn,  o'bin,  Alan,  pseudonjrm  of 
Saint    Anstlo     Caatlt     Eon.^     luly,     a  |««»cts  M...U.U.  BjiDot..  Enjli.!,  novdi.1^ 
laoou.  fornSs  situated  an  tl.e  ri^t  lai  of  So".y.    She  was  tl.e  daughter  of  GB  Bndp, 
the  liber  in  the  northwesteni  part  of  the  city,  'i '','?™,"B' ."»' .™'  """':''  "  MaKhew  Mar- 
opposite   the    bridBe  of    Saint   Aogelo,   and   a  '^   °'   ^""  *"'"»•  T.verton.   rWutare. 

a"        4-  .              r     "     .4              -1     -iT-              *   .r  Afiinntf  tipT  vpfv  rtTimpmnq  nnv**lR  mav  h^  named 


which,  toKrther  with  the  marble  covering,  have  ^^  =  kittle  Daughter' ;  'Wapprng  Old  Stairs.' 

disappeared,   leaving  the  bare   stone  structure.  Saint   Augustine,    a'gjls-ten    or    a-gus'ten. 

When  the  Goths  besieged   Rome  it  was  used  Fla.,  city,  port  of  entry,  county-seat  of  Saint 

as  a  fortress,  and  has  served  this  purpose  ever  Johns  County;  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  .i8 

since,  being  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  pjrty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Johns 

in  power  in  the  city.    Since  the  time  of  Inno-  River.    The  city  's  in  lat.  29°  48'  30'  N.,  and 

cent  in.    it  has   belonged   to  the  popes,  who  Ion.  81'  35'  W.    It  is  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 

strengthened  the   fortifications    with   outworks,  the  Saint  bebastian  River  on  the  south  and  west 

and  connected  the  castle  with  the  Vatican  by  and  the  Matanzas  River  on  the  east     It  is  on 

an  underground  passage.  "the  Florida  East  Coast  railroad.    The  city  hu 

_.^.,„,  .-       ,-              ,    many  evidences  of  its  ancient  fortification*.-  The 

Saint  Arnaud,  saft-t^-na,  Jacquw  Leroy  residence  of  the  old  Spanish  governors  is  now 
de.  French  soldier:  b.  Bordeaux,  France,  ao  ^  custom-house  and  post-office.  The  pritmpal 
Aug  1796;  d.  at  sea  ag  Sept  185+  He  entered  gtreets  extend  north  and  south.  '  T*e  main 
the  French  army  m  1813,.  bi*  m  iSBa-^i  WM  thoroughfare.  Saint  George  Street.  Only  t?  feet 
engaged  with  the  Greeks  in  theut  strufflle  for  ^^de,  extends  through  the  centre  ot  the  dty  to 
independence..  He  returned  to  the  French  array  the  city  gateway;  but  W^ond  this  point  it  ii 
m  1831,  aod  in  1837  be  went  to  Algeria,  where  caUed  San  Marco  Avenue.  Treasury  Street, 
be  rose  to  the  rank  of  mar^chal- de-camp  m  ^hjdj  ^roases  Saint  George,  is  only  tevwi  feet 
i8tf,  and  general  of  division  in  1851,  in  tecognv-  wide  at  the  east  end.  Of  the  modem  buUdings, 
Bon  of.  his  successful  warfare  against  the  the  tiot«l3  are  the  moat  beaatifoL  The  Ponce 
Kabyle  tribes.  He  was  appomted  ttiinistcr  of  de  Leon  is  of  the  style  of  the  Spanish  Rcnais- 
war  26  Oct.  1851,  was  active  in  promoting  the  sance;  the  buildings  and  fumithingB  cost  about 
coup  d'ilat  of  2  December,  and  was  made  a  ^loo^Oa  A  pictorial  history  of  Spanish  ad- 
marshal  of  France  in  that  month.  He  was  venture  in  the  New  World,  especially  relating 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  forces  in  the  lio  tiie  history  of  Florida,  is  given  in  the  mural 
Crimean  war  and  co-operated  with  Lord  Rag-  decotatioDS  of  the  dining  Toom  and  toggia. 
Ian  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  20  Sept.  i&S4-  Con-  Saint  Augustine  was  settled  8  S^t.  156;  by 
suit  Duperre!  Sainte-Marie,  *M.  le  Graeral  Le-  Spaniards  undw  Pedro  .Menendez  de  Aviles; 
roy  de  Saint- Arnaud*   (1852).  but  the  place  had  been  visited  as  early  aa  1513 

of  Rhyl,  occupies  an  eminence    n  tha  Vale  ,of  ^^^  ^         ^.^i^^  j^e  garrisoicTf  a.soa    It  t? 

C  wyd.  near  Ae  confiuence  of  Oie  dwyd  and  ^^^\  ^^-^^^  possession  in  i763^wbkb  it  re- 

E^wy.    It  IS  buUt  irregularly  and  has  a  veocrr  ^^^^^^  untir  i^     During  the  lie  volution  It 

^e    appearance       The    encampment,    Bron-y-  ^^^    ^„   import^!  military''  dqjot      It   became 

Wylva^on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  sup^sed  to  )„  ^  Spanish  possession  inT?8j  and  m  iSai 

have  been  occupied  by  Roman  forces..  The  ca-  it  ^33  ceded  to  the  United  States  (see  Florida). 

thedral,   a   small   plain   structure,   dating  from  gome  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  first  Spanish 

1284,   nas   been   restored   several   times.     Its  li-  r^me  are  still  in  existence.    The  houses  were 

brary   contains   some   rare   and  vduable  books,  (hen  built  chiefly  of  coquina,  a  formation  found 

The  bishops  palace  is  modern.     The  town  has  on  Anastasia  Island,  a  concrete  made  of  broken 

a  grammar  school,  founded  1 6o(^  county  offices,  shells  cemented  with  shelUlinK.    The  sca-vall, 

a    union    workhouse    and    almshouses.      Pop.  the  city  walls,  and  the  fort  were  made  of- ibe 

about  18,000.  same  material.    San  Marco,  now  Fort  Marioi^ 

Saint  Anbain,  sin-t6-hfin,  Nicolai  de,  Dan-  "^  «  fine  specimen  of  the  knowledge  of  militaiy 

ish  author,  knoWn  largely  by  his  pseudonym,  ^^'""f^lJ'/i^?!  ,^^T  L^  h"/,"^!!!'  '^1-^ 

»e^re\rN"o;"f^^  ^KSr^Trn'S  ^-I  -S^but  MnS^'tX^^atura; 

d  there  25  Nov   1865-    He  first  appeared  'nhttr-  ^      ^uilt  by  the  Spaniards.     It  U  said  to  have 

'""A^^.*  ^'"*'?°'i*°  *"  ^J^^""*^  ^°"*'  been   built    by    Mexican   convicts    and    Indian 

and  hnally  obtain^  a  large  measure  of  success  prisoners,  and  to  have  been  in  process  of  erection 

by  h.s  works  of  fittion,  of  which  several  dealt  i^t  about   loo  years.     The   shaft   of  marble   in 

with    higher   Danish    circles   in   modem  tunes,  the  Plaza  was  erected  in  1812-13  to  commemo- 

while  others  vrere  drawn  from  events  of  Dan-  „te    the    adoption    of   a    Spanish    constitution 

ish  history      Among  the  titl<a  are:    <Lykkens  ^^jch   was  more  liberal  than   the   one   under 

Yndling'  ('Fortunes  Favonte»):<Kronikerfra  which  the  city  had  been  governed.     The   in- 

Chnstian  den  Andens  Tid>    {'Chronicles  from  habitants    were   ordered   to    destroy   the    shaft 

the  Time  of  Christian   II.,»   184;),  and   <Kr6n-  when  the  project  failed,  but  the  authorities  only 

iker  fra  Erik  of  Pomerens  Tid»    (<  Chronicles  removed  the  tablets  which  have  since  been  re- 

from  the  Time  of  Erik  of  Pomerania,'   rSso).  stored.     A  Roman   Catholic  Church  begim  in 

A  collection  of  his  writings  appeared  at  Copen-  1753  and  used  later  as  a  cathedral,  was  burned 

hagen  in  1856-66  (ad  ed.  1869-71).  in  1887;  but  the  facade  remained  almost  mutt- 
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SAIXT  QAHTHPLOmW— 8AIHT  BRANDAH'8  I8LE 

jnrcd.     Id  Tebuildinjc,  this  front  Trail  wu  in-  Ssint  Benedict's  CoUege,  locate^  AtAtchi- 

coipoiatcd  into  the  new  structure;  and  tlie  bell  son^  Kan.    k  was  founded  in  1858  b^  the  Ben^ 

bearing  the  date  of  16S2  is  also  preserved.    The  dictinc  Fathers.    There  ar,e  two  distinct  coiksqs 

cnly  part  of- the  old  wall  which  now  remains  is  offered,  the  classical  and  the  coauncrcia!  i  the 

the  city  gateway  with  about  30  feet  of  the  wall  classical  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 

on  each  side.    The  wall  extended  south  along  of  artj,  the  degree  of  master  of,  arts  is  coa- 

San  Sebastian  River,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ferred  for  two  years'  post-graduate,  ^y.    CTbe 

castle  of  San  Marco  (Fort  Marion)  where  were  commercial  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  master 


a  wall  and  moat.    The  old  cit^  extendeil  nearly  of  accounts.    There  is  also  a  preparatory  c_..  __ 

a  mile,   from  the   Castle   of  San-  Marco  to  tae  provided.     There  are  two  scholarships  for  those 

Franciscan    Convent,    now    Saint    Francis    bar-  who  enter  the  classical  course.    The  colIee«  has 

racks,  and  the  old  sea-watl,  buill  to  protect  the  two  distinct   libraries,   one   for   the   free   use  of 

city  from  the  sea,  was  also  limited  by  the  castle  the  students,  numbering  4,000  volumes  in  1904, 

and  the  convent    The  Government  rebuilt  the  and  one  for  the  special  use  of  the  professors, 

Sea-wall  in  1837-43,  and  there  is  now  a  granite  numbering  15,000  volumes  in  191a    The  number 

coping  three   feet   in   wiilth.     For   many   years,  of  students  in  1909-10  was  245,  of  members  of 

until    1817,  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  the  faculty,  86;  the  total  number  of  graduates 

mainland  was  by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  from  the  opening  of  the  collie  was  about  40a 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturinff  indiiB-  s^mt    Bernard    of    Clairvwix.     See    Beb- 

tnes;   chief   among  the 'establishments   are   the  „.-„    c.,„t 

Florida-  East  Coast  railroad  shops,  which  have  "—■  ^  "^  *      ■    ,  „                  -■       ,  . 

about  200  employees;   printing  plant,  75   em-  Saint  B«nUM  Dog.  a  race  of  large  doga 

ptoyees;  lumber  and  wood  works.  6a     There  whith  geta.ita  name  from  tiie  Hospice  of  Saint 

are  engaged  in  oyster  camring  and  in  fishing  Beraard,  where  it  has  long  been  kept  by  the 

fully;  350  persons.     Saint  AuguslFii*  is   a   fa-  monlw  to  aid  them  in  rescuing  peri«bin^  trav- 

mous  winter  resort:  about  as/wo  persons  visit  elers.    This  dog  is  very  valuable  m  assisting  the 

the  city  annually.    Two  finf  Iwapilals,  t^  Alicia  monks  to  keqi  to  Ibe  line  of  the  road  and  in 

and  the  Florida  East  Coast,  several  churches,  fiwding  their  ,way  back.,,  They  are  seldom  bur- 

and  the  municipal  buildings  are  among  the  prin-  dened.     Dogs  of  other  races  are  used  for  the 

cipal  buildings.    The  educational  institutions  are  .same  purpose  m  other  parts  of  the  Alps.     1  nc 

Saint  Joseph^s  Academy,  Warden  Academy  Ccol-  Saint    Bernard    dog   is   of   two   varieties:   the 

ored).  three  public  schools  (white),  two  parish  £rsl.  which  has  leng  white  hair  wrUi  black  or 

schools    (white),  one  parish  school    (colored),  tawny  spots  being  few  in  number.    This  famous 

one  kindergarten,  atid  one  of  the  17  best  libraries  dog,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  monas- 

in  the  United  States, ,  en  titled  to  all  Government  teiy,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Danish 

publications  free,  qnd  a  museum  of  natural  his-  huft-bitch  and  a  mastiff,  a  native  hill  dog,  though 

tory.     The  one  bank  has  a  capital  of  $IQO,ooo;  at  what   time   effected   it   is   impossible  to   say. 

the   annual    amount   of   business   is   $1,100,0001  After  the  breed  was  once  established  it  was 

The   government  fs   vested   in   a  mayor   and   a  kept  pure  till  1812.     About  i860  these  dogs  fir^t 

council  of  10  members,  five  of  whom  aje  elected  attracted  the  attention  of  English  travelers,  who 

each  year.    Pop.  C1910)  54<)4.  imported  them  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  were 

D  E.  Thompsok  exhibited  and  at  once  excited  much  tiotice  on 

General  Manager  'Tfit  'Evening  Record.'  ^^o"? ^  of  their  sire  and  beauty.     Others  were 

*                      ■  -  r  ■  mtroduccd,  and  the   Saint    Bernard  was  'soon 

Saint    .Bartholomew,     bar-tbol'd-tofi,     or  established  as  the  most  po;iuIar  big  dog.  aptrp- 

Saint    Bactbilemy,     sin     bar.ital-me.     West  alarity  which  has  gone- on  increasing.    The  Saint 

Indies,  an  island  190  miles  east  of  Potlo  Rica  Bernard;  as  biVd  to  modem  English  ideas,  is  an 

It   is    about   eighl    square    miles    in   ekteut,   of  immense    red   or   orange    colored   dog,   marked 

irregular    form,    and   mountainous.      Although  whh  white  on  niueale,  neck,  chest,  feet,  and  tip 

nearly  treeless'it  is  fertile;  vegetables. are  culti-  of  tail.  'The  bad  should  be  massiTe  and  im- 

vated  in  some  of  the  valleys,  and  bananas,  cassia,  posing,  with  a  strong  square  miizzle,  a  point  of 

tamarinds,  and  sassafras  are  exported.     Rocke  great  iinportanee.    Legs  should  be  straight,  with 

and  shallows  make  access  to  the  island,  difficult  iaTgeieeii  and  double  or,  at  least,   single  dew 

for  any  but  the  larger  coasting  crait.    Lead  and  daws;    Hind  feet  should  turn,  out,  though  not 

rinc  oces  have  been  found  in  the  island  laut  are  sofRciently  to  binder  the  dog's  movements.    The 

not  Worked>     The   principal   town,  is   Giistavia.  coat  of  the  rough  variety  is  of  medium  length; 

near  the  port    The  island  belonged  to  Sweden,  it'  shotild  not  be  too  curly,  j  Is  the  smooth  var 

but   in   1877  was   sold  to  the   French  yiho  had  ri«ty  the  coat  should  be  short  and  wiry.     Many 

previously    held    it    from    1648.   10.1748;    the  of  the  finest  Saint  Bcraards  measure  over  30 

people,  who  had  retained  French  language  and  inches   high   at  the  shoulder   and    weigh   over 

customs,  desiring  it     Slavery  was  abolisbed  in  150   pounds.       While   most   of   these   dogs    are 

1848.    Fop.  2,942.  good-tempered,  strangers  should  be  cautious  in 

Saint    BartboloiBcrw,    HasaacTc    oL     See  dealing  with  thera;  they  are  very  likely  to  attack 

BARTBOLOifEW,  Saint,  MAasACRB  or.  and  kill  small  pet  dogs,  especially  fox-terriers. 

Saint  Bede  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  in-  Saint  Bran'dan'a  Idc,  a  legendary  island 

stitution,  in  Pern,  III,  raened  in  iSgt,  and  in  supposed  to  have  existed  to  the  southwest  of  the 

charge    of    the    Order    of    Saint    Benedict.     In  Canary  Islands  and  to  have  been  discovered  by 

1902-3  there  were  connected  with  the  school  18  the  Irish  monk.  Saint  Brandan,  and  75  brother 

professors  and  instructors.  194  students,  of  whom  monlra  in  the  6th  century,  after  seven  years  spent 

174   were    in    the   collegiate   department.      The  in   search   for   the  land   of  saints.     This  legend 

courses  are  preparatory,  commercial,  and  dai-  is  traceaUe  as  far  back  as  die   iith-century. 

akal.     The  dassical  course  is  intended  for  those  Each  of  the  various  early  geographers  gives  it 

stu^ng  fcr  the  priesthood  or  for  the  profei-  a  different  location.    The  legend  had  some  in- 

■ioDi.                                                   .         ■  fluence  upon  tfae  discovei?  «  America. 
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CRna]  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Niagara,  and  chartered  as   a   city   in   1805,     There  ia  t 

Saint  C,  and  Tor.  railways;  i*  miles  northwest  electric    road    connecting    Saint    Charles    with 

of  NiagaTS  Falls,  37  mileB  east  of  Hamilton.  Saint  Louis.    The  city  is  in  an  a^cultur^  re- 

Saint  Cathaiinea  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wells,  gion,  in  which  the  chief  products  are  wheat  and 

has  largviHbtela,  and  is  in  a  picturesque  and  corn.    The    principal    manufacturing    establish- 

fertile  region.      It  has  important  manufactures  ments  are  car  woHts   in  which  there  are   1,800 

of  agricuMural  implements,  sewing  machines,  persons  employed  and  fionr  mills.    The  city  has 

foundry  products,  saws,  edge  tools,  furniture;  large  grain  elevators,  tobacco  factories,  and  a 

flour,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  ship  yards,  tan-  foundiy  and  machine  shop.     The  principal  pub- 

neries,  woolen  factories,  and  breweries.    Saint  ]jc  buildings  are  a  court-house,  lo  churches,  the 

Catharines   also  carried   on   an  extensive  fruit  schools,  and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.     The  edu- 

trade.    It  has  good  water  and  sewerage  sya-  ca,ional  institutions  are  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 

terns,    gas    and    electnc    lights,    banks,   and  opened  in  1818;  Saint  Charles  Military  CoUege, 

newspaper.     The  more   noted   local  institu-  op,„ed  in  1838;  Lindenwood  College,  opened  in 

tions  are  Bishop  Ridley  College,  a  marine  h09-  jg^g.  ^  ijjgh  school,  public  and  parish  elemen- 

pital,   and  a   commercial  college.     Fop.   about  t3,y  schooJs,  private  schools,  and  four  libraries. 

10,000.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of 

Saint  Chamond,  sSfi  sha-mon,  France,  In  $i50.<»o,  and  the  annual  amount  of  business  is 

thedepartmentofLoire.  eight  utiles  northeast  of  about  $1,400,000.     The  government  is  vested  in 

Saint  Etienne  by  rail,  at  the  confluence  of  the  f.n'ayo'  and  a  council  of  eight  members,  elected 

Gier  and  Janon,   is   a  well-built  manufacturing  biennially.     Pop,     (1890)    6,161;    (1900)    7^)83; 

city.    There  are  large  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  ( iQ'o)  9A3f-  Pexcy  Alecanh^ 

famons  dye-works,  and  extensive  metallurgical  Editor  ^Banner  News.* 

mannfartures.     and     various     oUier     indnsmal  g^t   Chartet   College,   at    Ellicott   City, 

works,  mcludmg  large  mills  for  the  manufacture  mj-.  funded  11  July  1831,  under  the  auspices 

of  silk,   lace,  etc.    The  remains   of  a   Roman  „£  ^^^  ^ma^n  Catholic  Church.    The  funds  for 

aquedTict  are   found   at   Saint  Chamond.    Pop.  ^^  institution  were  donated  by  Charles  CarroD 

about  17,000.  of  C^rroUton,  one  of  (he  signers  of  the  Dedara- 

Saint  Charlea   (Ark.),  EnKagement  at,  a  tion  of  Independence,  who  gave  353  acres  of 

battle   of  the   Civil  War,  fought  in   Arkansas  land  from  his  own  domain,  and  $SJ49  in  money. 

County  on  the  White  River,  17  June  1B62.    On  The  charter  of  the  school  as  agreed  upon  ^ 

10  June  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  then  in  command  of  Archbishop  Mar^chal  of  Baltimore  and  Charles 

the  Federal  Mississippi  flotilla,  received  a   re-  Carroll,  stipulated  that  the  purpose  of  the  school 

quest  from  Gen.  Halleck  to  open  up  the  White  was  'the  education  of  pious  youn^  men  of  the 

River    for   communication ;    he   accordingly    de^  Catholic    persuasion    for    the    mimstiy    of    the 

spalched  a  force  under  Commander  Kilty,  consist-  gospel,*  and  that  the  legal  administration  of  the 

ing  of  the  ironclads  Mound  City  and  Saint  Louis,  college  should  be  entrusted  to  five  trustees,  who 

and  the  wooden  gunboats  Lexington  and  Cones-  must   be   citizens   of   the   United    States,      The 

toan.    Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  forti&ed  founder  also  requested  that  the  trustees  be  mem- 

the  bluffs  at  Saint  Charles  and,  on  learning  of  bers  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpice.     The  school 

the  ^proach  of  the  Union  vessels,  had  sunk  was  not  opened  until  October  1848.    The  fac- 

the^  gnnboat  Maurepas  across  the  channel  and  uliy  then  consisted  of  the  president,  one  assist- 

transferred  her  guns  to  the  shore-battery.    On  ^nt   and    four   students.    At   the   present  date 

17  June  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops  landed  (igio)  the  faculty  numbers  15,  the  students  173. 

below  the  bluffs,  and  the  gunboats  opened  the  The  total   number  that  have  matricalated    is 

attack  upon  the  Confederate  position,  the  Mound  4,000;    and    about    i^ipo   have    been    ordained 

City  leading;  when  she  was  within  60a  yards  o}.  priests.    The  grounds  have  been  improved  and  a 

the   shore   a   43-paund   shell   entered   her   case-  number  of  fine  buildings  supply  all  needful  space, 

mate  and  exploded  her  steam-drum;  badly  crip-  Saint  Charles  College  forms  the  classical  depart- 

pled  she  was  towed  out  of  action  by  the  Cones-  ment  of  Saint  Mary's  University  and  Theological 

toga,   and   the    other   boats   continued  the    at-  Seminaiy  of  Saint  Sulpice,  at  Baltimore.    The 

tack.    T^e  commanding  oBicer  of  the  land  forces  course   including  the  preparatory   work  is  six 

very  shortly  signaled  them  to  stop  firing,  and  years.    The  college  has  power  to  grant  degreea. 

the    troops    successfully    stormed    the    Confed-  There   are  three  libraries ;   the  main  one  has 

erate  battery.      The    Confederate    loss  was  6  about  16,000  volumes ;  the  library  connected  witli 

killed,    I    wounded,  and  S  missing;   the  mOst  the  reading  room  has  ^,000  volumes,  and  the 

serious  Federal  loss  was  on  the  Mound  City,  the  library  for  the  Juniors  ts  in  their  own  part  oJ 

majority  of  her  crew  being  killed  by  the  escap-  the  college.     Several  scholarships  are  available 

ing  steam,  or  in  consequence  of  jumping  into  the  on  competitive  examination, 
river.    Of  17s.  only  3  officers  and  »  men  were  Saint  Chria'topher,  popularly  Saint  Khts, 

saved.    As  there   were  no   Confederate  works  West  Indies.  45  miles  northwest  of  Guadeloupe, 

farther  up  the  river,  this  action  gave  control  of  the  jj  an  island  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group. 

White  River  to  the  Federals.    Consult:  Mahan,  and  a  British  possession.    Its  area  is  68  square 

'The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters,*  p.  50;  'Battles  miles;  its  lengdi  33  miles,  breadth  five  miles, 

and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,*  Vol,  III.,  pp,  jt  is  traversed  by  a  rugged  range  whose  highest 

553-3.  summit.  Mount  Misery,  has  an  altitude  of  4<Itt> 

Saint  Charlea,   Mo.,  ci^,   county-seat   of  feet.    Basse-Terre,  the  e^iul,  on  the  coast,  has 

Saint  Charles  County;  on  the  Missouri  River,  a  population  of  about  7.00a    It  is  united  ad- 

30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Wabash,  mintstratively  with  Nevis,  and  the  small  island 

the  Missouri,  K  &  T.  R.R.'s;  about  18  miles  Anguila.    The  chief  products  are   sugar,   ao- 
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lasses,  '1"^'  *^ti  Bonie  cofiee,  tgbacco,  and  cat-  with  mining  and  shippuig  coaL    It  has  machioi 

tk.    The    islimd    was    discovered    in    I493    ^Y  sliops,  a  foundry,  a  tool  factory,  large  coal  and 

Coluinbtu;  colooized  by  the  French  aQd  British  bride   yards,    and    a    large    mining    implement 

simultaneously  in  1625,  and  held  by  those  nations  works.    There  are   a   high  school,   public  and 

alternately  Ear  some  time,  passing  over  entirely  pwisb  schools,  a  private  school,  and  a  library, 

to  England  in  I7U-  There   is   a   large   trade   in   coal.     Pop.    (1890) 

Swat  CUw,  Arthur,  American  soldier:  b.  3.68o;  (igoo)  4,638;  (igio)  6455. 

Edinburgb,  Scotiand,  1734;  d.  Greensburg,  Fa.,  Saint  Clair,  a  lake  on  the  boundary  be- 

31  Aug.  1818.    He  was  a  K^ndson  of  the  Earl  ot  tween  Michigan  and  Canada,  and  between  L«ke 

Roslyn  and  was  oducated  at  the  University  of  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.    It  receives  the  waters 

Edinburgh,  ai^r  which  he  studied  medicine.     U«  of  Lake  Huron  through  Saint  Clair  River  and 

came  to   America   with   t^c   Sect  of   Admiiat  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Erie  through 

Bosoawin  and  look  iKirt  in  the  capture  of  Louis-  Detroit  River.    It  is  about  30  miles  iong,  from 

burg  and  of  Quf bee.  In  iTdaberesigt'^^'^c^^^u-  oortb  to  south;  its  soaximum  width  is  34  miles 

missioQi  of  lieiitenant  ^d  two  yeare  later  estab-  and  the  average  width  12  miles;  area,  396  square 

limbed  a  home  and  a  manufacturing  industry  ia.  miies.    It   is   about  3    feet   hi^er   than   Lake 

Ligooter  Valley,  Pa.    He  became  prominent  in  Ecie  a,ad  5.4  feet  lower  than  Lake  Huron.    The 

bis  vicinity  and  held   several  civil  oSices.    In  northern  pari  is  shallow,  owing  to  the  sediment 

1775  he  was  made  colonel  of  militia;  and  on  o  from  Saint  Clair  River;  the  average  depth  of 

Aug,  1776  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and  the  central  part  is  ip  feet.    The  bed  is  covered 

was  ordered    by    Washiagton   to  organise   the  with  a  blue  mud,  with  sand  and  gravel  in  some 

New  Jersey  militia.    He  fought  at  Trenton  and  parts,  all   supporting   a  dense   growth  of   low 

Princeton,  and  haviitg  been  appointed  major-  vegetation  in  which  are  many  forms  of  animal 

general    in    177^,   succeeded    General    Gales    in  life.    The  take  is  noted  for  the  large  number  of 

command  at  Ticonderoga.    At  the  approach  of  at«aBiers  and  the  eaonnons  tonnage  which  U 

Burgoyne,  with  a  force  more  than  three  times  carries  each  year. 

outnumbering  his,  he  evacuated  the  fort  on  ac-  Saint  Clair,  a  river  caUed  originally  Sin- 
count  of  his  inability  to  protect  all  the  exposed  dair,  in  honor  of  Patrick  Sinclair,  a  British 
points-  A  pan  of  his  force  was  attacked  and  officer,  who  in  1765  purchased  from  the  Indans, 
defeated  at  Hubbardton.  For  this  disaster  he  a  tract  of  land  along  the  river.  The  river  is  the 
was  tried  in  coutl-martial  In  J778,  but  acquitted  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  and  discharges  its  waters 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  He  com-  by  several  channels  into  Lake  Saint  Clair,  The 
tnanded  a  body  of  troops  in  1781-2  under  Gen-  jelto  at  the  mouth  is  known  as  the  Saint  Clair 
eral  Greene  m  the  South;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Flat^  A  number  of  summer  cottages  and  ho- 
Continental  Congress  in  1785-7  and  its  presi-  tela  have  been  built  on  the  Flats.  One  of  the 
dent  in  I787.  He  was  appointed  first  governor  channels  has  been  improved  for  navigation;  a 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1780,  and  was  canal  about  one  and  one  half  miles  long  has 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  fwces  en-  been  built  at  such  an  angle  as  to  shorten  the 
gaged  in  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  1791  but  toutse,  and  of  such  a  width  and  depth  as  to 
was  defeated  on  4  November,  near  the  Miami  adoiit  large  lake  steamers.  A  railroad  tunnel 
villages.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  under  the  riVer  connects  Port  Huron  (a.v.)  in 
resigned  his  commission  and  in  1802  President  the  United  States  with  Samia  (q.v.)  in  Canada. 
Jefferson  relieved  nim  of  the  governorship  of  the  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  including  approaches, 
territory.  He  published  a  narrative  of  the  man-  and  was  opened  for  travel  in  1891,  The  river 
ner  in  which  the  campaign  against  the  Indians  i$  about  41  miles  long. 

■"  "1*  yeari79i  was  conducted  under  the  com-  ^^^  cioud.  s5h-kloo,  France,  in  the  de- 
mand of  Maj.-Gen.  St.  Oair  wiih  his  obser-  parfment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  a  height  near  the 
irations  Ml  the  sutementi  of  fte  Secretaiy  of  geine.  seven  mites  west  of  Paris,  is  charmingly 
War  (1812)  Consult:  W.  H.  Smith,  *T he  situated  and  especially  interesting  for  its  histor- 
Ijfe  and  Public  Services  of  Arthur  St-  Cl^ir'  ^j  associations.  It  commands  a  superb  view 
UiSi).  of  parjs_  and  the  beautiful  shady  park,  with  its 

Saint  Clair,  Mich.,  city  in  Saint  Dair  chateau  and  elegant  fountains,  is  a  favorite  re- 
County;  on  Saint  Clair  River  at  the  mouth  of  sort  of  Parisians.  Within  "the  precincts  of  Saint 
the  Pine  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  Cloud  are  situated  the  new  national  Sevres 
railroad;  about  43  nules  northeast  of  Detroit  porcelain  manufactory.  The  chateau  was  built 
and  la  miles  south  of  Port  Huron.  A  ferry  ]w  Gondi  in  1572,  purchased  by  the  Duke  ol 
connects  the  city  with  Courtwright  on  the  Cana-  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
dian  side  ot  the  river.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  1658,,  and  by  Louis  XVI.  for  Marie  An- 
regioo  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  in-  toinctle  in  1782.  Henry  Itl.  was  murdered 
terests.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  in  the  old  mansion  by  Clement  21  Aug.  1589, 
lumber  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  Peter  the  Great  was  received  there  in  1717.  It 
ship-yards,  salt  works,  brick  works,  iron  works,  was  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  coup  of  l8th 
foundry,  tannery,  and  brewery.  There  is  a  good  Bruroaire,  and  his  favorite  residence;  here  h; 
system  of  waterworks,  several  well  built  caused, himself  \o  be  declared  first  consul,  and 
churches  and  schools.  Pop.  (1890)  2,333;  here  Blucher  had  his  headquarters  C1815).  At 
(1900)  2,543;  (191D)  2,633.                   '  Saint  Cloud,  Charles  X.  (1830)  affixed  his  signa- 

Saint    Clair,    Pa.,   borough    in    Schuylkill  ture  to  the  ordinances  which  doomed  him.    Na- 

County;  on  Mill  Creek,  and  on  the  Philadel-  poleon  III.  signed  here  the  declaration  of  war 

phia  &  Reading  railroad;  five  miles  north  of  against  Prussia  (1870). 

Pottsville.  An  electric  railroad  connects  the  Saint  Cloud,  klowd,  Minn.,  city,  county- 
borough  with  FottsviUe.  It  is  is  an  anthracite  seat  of  Steams  County;  on  the  Missiesippi 
tcaioa,  hmI  the  chief  mduetrica  are  coanfct«d  River,  and  on  the  Nortiiem  P.  and  the  Gr«tt 
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N.  R.R.  $ ;  about  65  miles  north  of  Minneapolis,  later  minister  of  war  anin,  retiring  in  1819.  He 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sauk  River,  wrote:  'Journal  des^ientions  de  I'Ararfe  de 
It  was  settled  in  1852  by  Ole  Bergeson,  incor-  Catalogue  en  1808  et  1809'  (1821)  ;  <M«moii«9> 
porated  in  March  1856,  and  became  a  city  in  (1820-31);  etc.  Consult  De  Vernon,  <Vie  de 
1868.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  granite  quar-  Marlchal  Gonvion  Saint-CjT>  (1857). 
ries.  The  city  has  g;ood  water-power  and  a  Saint  Cyr,  or  Saint  Cyr-rBcole,  U-koI, 
number  of  manufactories.  There  is  a  large  sor-  France,  a  village  near  Paris,  we«t  of  VMiailles, 
rounding  region  in  which  are  prodiKtive  farms,  at  the  end  of  the  old  parit  of  Louis  XIV, 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour  celebrated  for  its  military  school.  Madame  de 
mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  wood  working  Maintenon  founded  here  (1686)  a  seminary  for 
factories  and  railroad  shops.  There  arc  large  the  education  of  the  dau^ters  of  fatuities  of 
grain  elevators,  stock  yards,  and  several  well  high  rank  in  rednced  circomstancea.  The  convent 
built  busmess  houses.  There  is  considerable  chape!  contained  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Main- 
trade  m  granite,  farm  products,  flour  and  wood  tenon,  and  Racine's  'Esthw'  and  <Athalie>  were 
""liH--  ^  ,  ,  ,..  ^  ^  r  written  for  die  pupili  of  the  school  and  firtt 
Saint  Qoud  has  the  Mumeaota  State  Reform-  acted  there.  During  the  Revolution  ftis  insti- 
atory  Prison,  Saint  Raphael's  HospiCal,  aod  tution  was  abolished,  and  in  1806  Napoleon 
Saml  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged.  The  educa-  transferred  to  Saint  Cyr  the  famons  militarr 
tional  instEtuiions  are  a  State  normal  school,  academy  which  he  had  founded  at  Fontaine- 
Samt  Clotilde  s  Academy  of  MUsic,  five  pub-  bleau.  Two  advanced  forts  of  the  new  enceinte 
lie  schools,  three  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools,  around  Paris  are  situated  at  Saint  Cyr.    Popi 


be  government  is  vested  m  a  mayor  g^^  p^       ^^  ^^    g   France,  in  the  de- 

and  a  council  of  15  r^mbers^ree  "^whom  arc  jartmcnt  of  SeiAe,  4/,  miles  north  0/  Paris,  is  an 

deeted  each  year     Pop.   (1890)   7.686;    (1900I  S^p^nant  junction   on   the   Northern  railroad. 

8,663;   (1910)   10.600.         C  F.  Macdonaio,  The  town  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  vener- 

Editor    'Daifj    Tmes.*  able  abbey,  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  the 

Sftint  Croix  (sometimes  called  Schoodic),  two  high  towers  are  respectively  Romanesque 
(i)  a  river,  the  outlet  of  Grand  Lake,  flows  and  Gothic;  the  rose  window  dates  from  the 
south,  east-southeast,  and  forms  part  of  the  13th  century.  The  abbey  was  the  burial  place 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  in  the  chapels  of 
It  flows  into  Fassamaquoddy  Bay.  It  is  75  miles  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
long;  navigable  as  far  as  Calais,  Maine,  above  Anne  of  Brittany  (1591);  of  Henry  II.;  Cath- 
which  there  is  extensive  waterpower.  (2)  A  arine  de'  Medicis;  of  Louis  of  Orleans;  of 
river  which  has  its  rise  in  Douglas  County,  Wis.,  Francis  I.;  and  Oaude  of  France— one  of  the 
flows  southwest  to  the  Minnesota  border,  then  splendid' tombs'  of  the  Renaissance;  and  that 
south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  of  Dagobert,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  mediae- 
and  Minnesota  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  vat  (13th  century)  works  of  art  The  crypt 
entering  Mississippi  River  at  Prescott,  Wis.  dates  partly  from  Qie  time  of  Charlemagne.  In 
It  is  about  ijjo  miles  long  and  navigable  to  the  the  ccntrt  is  the  vault,  where  the  last  king  re- 
Falls  or  the  Dalles,  a  distance  of  54  miles  from  poses  —  Louis  XVIII.,  the  only  one  whose  ashes 
its  mouth.  At  the  FaHs  there  is  a  descent  of  have  been  respected.  The  crypt  also  contains 
so  feet  in  goo  feet,  and  below  there  is  a  cafion.  the  Bourbon  vault,  where  repose  Louis  XVI. 

Saint-Cyr,  Lmrent  Gouvion,  la-roi  goo-  *"<•  Marie  Antoinette.    Modern  features  deserv- 

v«-6n  sSn  ser.  Marquis  de,  marshal  of  France:  'ng  notice  are  an  orphanage  (1886),  the  monu- 

b,   Toul     France,    13    April    1764-    d.    Hyfe-es,  racnt   commemorative    of    the    Revolution    and 

France,  17  March  1830.    In  1702  he  entered  the  otherpublic   sUtues,  and  the  railway  station, 

array  and  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Cua-  Iti  1888  the  old  Hotel  Dieu  was  converted  mto  ti 

tine.    He   was    rapidly  promoted   and   in   1796  hospital  for  old  men. 

commanded  the  centre  division  in  the  army  on  Saint-Denis,  the  capital  of  the  French 
the  Rhine  under  Moreau.  He  was  E^pointed  island  of  Reunion  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  fht 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  m  1798  north  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  biiilt  on  a  lenfc 
where  he  re-established  discipline,  the  army  hav-  narrow  beach  shut  off  on  the  land  side  by  a 
ing  been  on  the  verge  of  revolt  against  their  range  of  high  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  city 
general,  Massfna.  He  returned  to  the  army  are  a  cathedral,  a  palace  for  the  governor,  a 
of  Moreau  in  1799,  was  victorious  at  Biberach  theatre,  and  a  large  number  of  educational  in- 
in  iSoo,  and  in  1801  was  sent  to  Spain  to  com-  stitutions,  including  a  lyceum,  several  large 
mand  the  army  which  was  to  invade  Portugal,  schools,  a  library  a  museum,  and  a  botanin] 
After  the  trea^  of  peace  was  signed  he  became  garden.  The  harbor  is  an  open  roadstead  ex- 
ambassador  at  Madrid.  He  participated  in  the  posed  to  frequent  severe  storms,  but  a  new, 
Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1807,  and  in  protected  harbor  has  been  constructed  at  Poiote 
1808  was  in  command  in  (^talonia,  where  he  des  Gallets,  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  which  13 
relieved  Barcelona.  In  i8ri  he  was  assigned  to  connected  with  the  city  by  a  railroad.  Pop. 
the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  Russian  cam-  about  35/)oo,  chiefly  French  Creoles, 
paign.  He  was  victonous  at  Polosk  in  i8ia  Saint  Dizier,  sSn  de-ze-£  (ancient  Dasmisa 
and  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  recogni-  Fanum),  Franc^,  department  of  Haute-Mame, 
tion  of  his  services.  He  made  a  brilliant  fight  on  the  Mame,  35  miles  southeast  af  Chitons, 
at  Dresden,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  re-  Part  of  the  old  castle  is  standing  and  the  church 
mained  a  prisoner  in  Hungary  for  some  time,  has  some  peculiar  Gothic  windows.  ITiere  is  a 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  erected  a  peer  of  library  and  a  rmiseum.  It  is  an  important  cen- 
France,  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1815,  tre  of  the  iron  trade,  with  feundrie*  ol  iro^ 
minister  of  marine  m  1817  and  a  few  months  steel, '«opper    and   bronzy   1      '        " 
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etc.  It  is  ■  railway  station.  In  1544  Saint  biiier  town  is  the  only  town.    Earthquakes  »re  in- 

was   besieged    and    taken    by    Charles    V.,    al-  qnent.    It  has  a  salubrious  climate.    Pop.  about 

though   strongly   fortified.     In    1814  there   wa>  a.oooj  mostly  negro«S. 

thrAili^f  ^'t!  "°";^',,**"'i!!"  Napoleon  and  Saint-Evremoad.  sSn-tavr-mon.  Clwrki  d« 

theAll.es.    The  walls  have  been  razed  and  the  Marguetcl  de  Samt  Denis,   French   , 

site  now  mnstihitss  thi-  nrnm^nail^  nf  fh^  tnnm  .     .  *    .1            .     ^rr  '    --—■:■->  ,-  ••r    -"_ 


^te  now  constitutes  the  promenade  of  the  town.  H^? 'author  :b.  ^nt  D:;^'"du  oliast  V  AprU 

Pop.about  1S.000.  ,613.  i  England  20  Sept  1703-    He  was  ediv 

Samt    Eu  as,    Uoont,    in    Alaska,    in   the  cated  by  [he  Jesuits,  entered  the  army  about  1629 

soutneastem   part  of   the   Territory;    Ion.    140°  and  served  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.     He  was  3 

55  ,  47-3^  ,W,;    lat    60°    1/    3S.i*    N.      The  witty  and  accomplished  courtier,  and  was  for  a 

United     Stiites     Coast     and     Geodetic     Survey  time  a  favorite  with   Condc  and  also   with  the 

report  the  height  18,100  feet  above  sea-level.    It  king;    but     incurred    their     displeasure   by     his 

rises  from  an  elevation  of  considerable  height,  sarcastic  raillery  and  especially  by  bit  letter  on 

and  the  foot-hills  on  the  south  side  are  covered  the  Peace  of  thePyrenees.     In  1662  he  went  to 

with  trees.    The  timber  line  is  frow.  3fiO0  to  ^gland,  where  he  became  a  favorite  at  court 

3,500  feet  above  sea-level.    The  mountain  itself  and  received  a  pension  of  £300  ($r,soo)  from 

is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  and  has  many  Charles  II.    He  wrote  dramas,  essays  and  let- 

eiders.    The  south  side  is  almost  perpendicu-  ters,    his    cfrilecttd    worta    being  published    in 

;   the   storms  of   ages   and   the   avalanches  1705.    These  include  'Sir  Politics,'  written  with 

have   removed    many    of    its    rugged    features.  Buckingham. 
The  north  side  is  more  accessible,  and  has  been  <i.t„t    v^^'^.     ~    >;„.>    ,.,i.t^i,    ^i...    :- 

fco,  of  Ita.  Sain,  i,  cc„  Y.k„U>  B.,.  g",^  A'erf  !Srj„'"f.^=df  Jijl,",^ 

Saint  Elmo  Caatle,  Naples,  Italy,  a  fortress  mii^g  for  large  keel  boats;  but  the  earthquakes  of 

crowning  a  rocky  hill  tm.  the  ■western  outskirts  igu-ia  raised  its  channel  so  much,  and  so  irreg- 

of  the  city.    It  was  built  by  Robert  the, Wise  ularly,  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the 

in   1343.    It  has  massive  walls  surrounded  by  b^itg  and  form  a  vast  number  of  lakes  and 

-fosses  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  was  long  swamps  along  its  former  course.    At  high  water 

held  to  be  impregnable.    It  is  now  used  as  a  the  river  is  still  navigable  at  some  seasons  of  the 

OuliUry  prisoiL  ^a,  fpr  about  150  miles ;  and  there  are  several 

Saint  Elmo's  Fire.  See  Eluo's  Firs,  Sajnt.  settlements  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth.    Its 

Saint  Etienne,  siii  ta-tS^n,  France,  a  man-  »;^"    ^1~"°<'    ""*    exceUent     fish.    Length, 

Mfacturing  town  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  »"»'  450  niilea. 

on  the  Furens,  32  miles  southwest  of  Lyons.    It  Saint  Francis  Xa^er  College,  located  in 

is  located  amid  some  of  the  richest  coal  fields  New    York.     It    was    founded    in    1847    by    the 

«>f  France,     The  important  bnildings  include  the  Jesuits,  and  was  granted  the  powers  of  a  uni- 

old  abbey  of  Valbcnoite,  dating  partly  from  the  versity   in   1861   by   the  State   board  of  regents. 

13th  century,  a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue.  Its  organization  includes  a  collegiate  and  a  pre- 

tt  town  house,  a  school  of  mines  with  fine  col-  paratory  department     The  regular  college  course 

lections,  and  an  art  palace,  with  a  museum  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  it  includes  instruc- 

library,  rich  in  old  MSS.,  collections  of  natural  tion  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theodicy.  Eng- 

history,  and  of  ancient  artillery.    The  enormous  lisb  and  the  classics,  mathematics  and  science^ 

metallurgical  establishments  yield  one  third  of  and  history.    Post-graduate  work  in  literature, 

the  whole  French  production  of  steel,  manufac-  history,   sociology   and   psychology   is   provided 

tured   according  to  the  Bessemer  and  Martin  for,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.M.    There  are 

processes,  the  national  gun  factory  and  other  46  scholarships.    The  college  is  well  equipped ; 

metal  works;  the  manufacture  of  hemp  cables,  the  library  in  1910  contained  115,000  volumes, 

pottery  and   lime,  the  weaving  of  ribbon,  laces,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at 

trimmings,   etc,  and    conditioning  of  silk  are  over  $750^00.    The  students  in  1910  numbered 

imong  the  varied  and  active  industries  of  the  454.  a  large  majority  being  in  the  preparatory 

town,  giving  emplojTnent  to  thousands  of  men  department,  and  the  faculty  38. 
and  women.    The  collieries  are  very  ertmsiv^  grint  Gall,  gal,  Switzerland,  (i)  capital  of 

employing    alone     15,000    miners,    while    80,000  the  Canton  of  Saint  Gall,  on  the  Steinach,  in  a 

work  in  the  nbbai  factories,   i6,oco  work  in  high,  narrow  valley,  about  50  miles  from  Zurich, 

heavy  iron  goods,  hardware  7^00,  military  and  n  is  the  sec  of  a  bUhop,  and  has  besides  the 

naval  material,  etc.,  6.000.  cathedral,   several   churches,   a   monastery,   now 

Saint     EoatatiUB,     fl-sta'sW-iSs.     or     Saint  containing   public    offices,    a    large   town-house, 

Bttitache,  s5ri-te-stash.  an  island  of  the  Dutch  library,  and  orphan  asylum.    The  town  library 

West    Indies,    lying    south- southeast    of    Porto  is   rich   in   works   relating  to  the   Reformation. 

Rjco,  13  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Christopher.  The  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey  was  famous  as 

It  consists  of  two  volcanoes  with  an  intervening  an'  asylum   of  learning  during  the   Dark  Ages, 

valley,    and    covers    an    area    of   eight    square  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 

miles.     Sugar,    cotton,    maize,    yams,    potatoes,  institutions  of  Europe.    Several  of  the  classics, 

and  above  all  tobacco  are  cultivated.    Yams  and  namely,    Quimilian,   Silicus,    lialicus,  and  Am- 

sweet  potatoes  are  exported.  '  The  only  land-  mianus  Marcellinus,  were  solely  preserved  among 

ing  is  protected  by  two  forts.    The  Dutch  ac-  its  MSS.    Notker  and  Ekkehard  were  among  it* 

Juired  the  island  in  1600.  colonizing  it  in  i63S-  pupils.    Saint  Gall  is  an  important  manufactur- 

1  suffered  many  vicissitudes  at  various  periods  mg  centre,  celebrated  for  its  fine  laces  and  em- 

tinder  English  and  Jrench  occupation,  but  in  broideries. 
1S14  was  feiallj  restored  to  the  Ehitch,    Orange-  (3)  The  Canton  covers  m  ar<a  of  about  ?8a 
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squarfi  miks.    It  bai  a  diversified  surface;  the  toiy  almoit  aerifti  Hghtneta  in  ber  carriage,  to 

southern  and  central  portions  are  covered  b;  embody  in  the  horse  a  type  of  great  strength, 

lofty  Alpine  ranges.    Its  principal  take  is  the  pushing .  its    way   to  the   front,   and    to    nuke 

WaUenstadersee.    The  climate  of  the  valley  is  Sberman  himself  the  very  ideal  of  a  leader,  who 

mild,  but  in  the  mountainous  district  is  rigorous,  spurns  the  miles  behind  him.    The  bronze  seems 

There  are  important  stone  quarries,  much  wood  almost  sentienL    The  group  quivers  with  vital- 

and  good  pastures ;  on  the  lower  slopes  vine-  ity.    fiut  the  rhythm  of  this  dramatic  concep- 

yards    and   orchards,    and    some    arable   lands,  tion  is  beld  so  well  in  hand,  it  is  so  majestic, 

Manufactures  consist  of  cation  and  linen  goods,  tbat  classic  art  itself  could  not  produce  a  more 

The    constitution    is    preeminently    democratic,  nobly  monumental  effect* 

German  is  the   language  spoken.     Pop.  about  g^^int     Gcorn     and    the     Oragoa.      Sec 

asS-ooa  Dkaoon. 

Saint  Gaudent,  ga'dSnz,  Augustiu,  Ameri-  Saint  Georgf^  Capa,  MewfonndUnd,  the 

can  sculptor:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  i  March  184S;  westernmost  projection  of  the  island,  fonnini 

d  Cornish,  N.  H.,  3  Aug.  igo?.    He  was  brought  the    northwestern    extremity    of    Samt    Geot«c 

to  the  United  States  in  infancy  and  at  13  was  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 

bound  in  apprenticeship  to  learn  cameo-cutting  g^j  George'.  Chumel,   an  arm  of  the 

and  Bp«it  several  years  at  Ih.s  an.    Six  years  Atlantic  which  wparates  Irdand  from  England, 

bter  (i867>  he  went  to  Pans  and  studied  under  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  J^;       ^.^  ^    j^  ^  ^    j 

A..       iS/'^fi--^^,Rnl/in*?R,.^«rla?,.Hhi^  ''"»'«   '«"8*   from   southwest  to  northeast  is 

Arts.     While  at  Kome  in  1071  ne  proaueed  nis    _i ,  .,_  „ji..     fi^  tij :. ;_  »!.:.  .1 1 

«.  c_        ,,..       ..     ,     _j  .1.    I  ii_    ■ about  aio  miles,     ine  tide  rise*  in  tbia  cltanoel 

rst  figure,  'Hiawatha,'  and  the  following  year  „u„„,  ,1,.  „„.  ,;„.  .„  ■tTti.     u     liTu  i-t..__j 

relurnld  to  the  United   States.      The   ShtrJnan  !^iM  !t,^  i.   hf=J  w^.^^SifnP^™^; 

equestrian   statue  which   was    unveiled  at  the  rJJ  in    f"  ''     ^^,  *™1?  Tp^^S  ^^ 

southeast  entrance  of  Central  Park  in  IQ04  is  the  g«^  '°    F«n".    Falmouth   m    England,   and 


rated  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  among  the  most  Saint  Oeoree'a  Chapel,  Windsor,  England, 

notable  of  which  is  the  remarkable  statue  of  See  Windsot  Casiib. 

FarrE«ut  in  Madison  Square,  New  York.    Saint  Saint  Germain,  s5n-zhcr-mafi.   Count  or, 

Gaudens  was  a  sculptor  of  originality  and  fresh-  adventurer  of  the  i8th  century:  b.  perhaps  1710; 

ness,  who  had  adopted  the  best  standards  of  d   Eckemfoerfe,    Schteswig,   1784.     A  mysten^ 

French  taste  and  method  of  execution  wilhoat  enveloped  his  birth  and  origin,  of  which  he  took 

being  hidebound  by  tradition;  he  had  a  style  at  every  advantage.     He  spoke  Engliah,  German, 

once  polished  and  free.    Among  his  other  works  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  to  perfection, 

»«,t^e!P''"'<3™t   Lincoln'    statue  in   Linccdn  and   French  with  a  slight  Piedmontese  accent; 

Park,  Chicago;  the  bas-rehef  'Adoration  of  the  ^nd  was  variously  thought  to  be  the  son  of  a 

Cross  by  Angels';  the   <Shaw   Monument'   at  tax  collector  at  San  Germane,  Savoy,  an  Alsa- 

Boston;    and    the    <Diana>    on    the    tower    of  tian  Jew,  a  Portuguese  marquis  named  Betmar, 

Madison  Square  Garden    New  York.    He  also  ^^  the  Ulicit  offspring  of  a   Spanish  princess, 

took  part  in  executing  ths  <Pamell  MernortaP  ^fter  sojourning  in  various  cities  of  Italy  under 


monument  in   l on i.  designed  several  meaais   01  pseudonyms,    he   lived   from    1750   to 

prwentalion  authorized  by  Congress,  and  assisted  ,^  at  ihVFrenchlourt  under  the  pat^gc 

John  La  Farge  m  decorating  Tnmty  Church,  ^}  y^^^jj^j  ^  Belle-Isle,  awl,   havir^  a  fiL 

Boston.  personal  appearance  and  address,  considerable 

What  perhaps  is  tiie  most  striking  character-  erudition,  and  a  wonderful   memory,   became  a 

istic  of  all  his  ideal  statues  is  that  of  'The  Puri-  favorite  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  the  king. 

tan'    (at  Springfield,  Mass.).    This  is  the  puri-  He  was  reported  to  be  from  2/X0  to  3,000  years 

tain  of  earlier  New  England  in  all  his  aggres-  old.    Frederick  the  Great,  having  asked  Voltaire 

sive    and    unbending    strength  — soldier,    flieo-  for  some  particulars  respecUng  this  mystenoiw 

logian,  statesman.    There  is  nothing  winning  or  Person,  was  told  that  he  was  'a  man  who  never 

conciliating  in  his  air.    He  is  come  to  conquer  dies  and  who  knows  every  thing.»    He  passed 

the  wilderness  as  Cromwell  conquered  the  aris-  the   last  ytars   of   his   life   at  the   court  of  the 

tocracy  of  England  and  wiped  out  for  the  brief  Pnnce  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

peiiod  of  tiie  Commonwealth  the  hanghtiest  of  been  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  hia 

European    dynasties.    The    puriUn,    as     Saint  I'le  as  a  spy  at  the  courts  at  which  he  resided. 

Gaudens  has  portrayed  him,  carries  the  Bible  Cagliostro  owned  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Count 

next  bis  heart  in  one  hand  and  a  stout  cudgel  of  Saint  Germain.    Consult:    Oettmger,  <Graf 

of  oak  in  the  other.    He  personifies  those  un-  Saint  Germain'    (1846). 

swerving,  and  sometimes  fanatic  principles  on  Saint  Germain-en-Layc,  6h  li,  France,  a 

which  the  ancient  commonwealths  of  New  Eng-  town  in  the  department  of  Selne-et-Oise,  on  a 

land  were  eslablbhed.     Of  the  Sherman  monu-  height  bordering  the  Seine,  nine  miles  west  of 

metA,  executed  by   Gaudens,  a  critic  had  said:  Pans.     At  the  edge  of  a  forest,  aoo  feet  above 

*The   composition  of  the   Sherman   is  his  own,  the  river,  the  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious.     It 

and  it  has  the  spontaneity  and  the  balance  of  a  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  and  residence  of 

woric  evolved  straight  from  a  powerful  imagina-  Parisians.   The  terrace  of  Saint  Germain  is  one  of 

tion  and  an  original  mind.     ITie  Victory  is  ex-  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe  and  commands 

aotiy  where  it  belongs,  and  bears  a  relation  as  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  and 

true,  as  unforced,  as  anything  in  nature  itself  surrounding   hills.    The   ancient   castie   of  the 

to  the  horseman  pressing  cJose  upwi  its  flying-  town  now  serves  as  a  museum  of  antiquities;  it 

robe.    Once  more  a  word  on  the  sculptor's  dis-  was  destroyed  and  restored  at  various  epochs, 

cretion    is     inevitable.     He     wanted    to   express  In  the  Henry  IV.  pavilion  Thiers  died    (1877). 

movement  in  this  monument,  to  give  to  Vic-  The  old  casUe  was  first  built  by  Charles  V. 
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SAINT  OERUAIH  DB  filHOOSKI— SXINT  HILAIRB 

(t3fo)t   And  reconstructed  and  Hnbelltshed  bj    land, "subsequently  the  Di4ch  took  (. , 

many    sttcceeding    sovereigns,    especially    Louis,  and  later  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.    Its 

XIV.     Here  were  bom  Charks  IX.,  Margaret  Of'  chief  interest  consists  in  its  being  the  accae  of 

NavUTC,  Henry  U.,  and  Louis  XIV.    Jameil  11.  Napoleon's  captivity. 

of  England  and  most  of  his  family  here  lived  and  Saint    Hcl'ens,    England,    Lancashire,    ii 

dKd  as  exiles,    h  now  serves  as  barracks  and  a  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool,  a  municipal  county 

military  prison.    Saint  Germain  is  the  seat  of  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  toviin. 

one,  of   the  cavalry  garrisons  whicli   surround  a    town    hall    (i8?s-6),    a    technical    institute 

Pans;  at  a  short  distance  is  the  Convent  des  (1896),  churches,  schools,  library  and  baths,  an 

I^ge^    comiwted   with   the  Legion  of   Honor  asylum  and  hospitals,  besides  numerous  parks 

<S«mt  Denis),  and  recreation  grounds  are  the  main  modem 

Saint    Germain    dc    Rimooski.     See    Ri-  features.    The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the 

MOUSKi.  coal-beds  in  the  environs,  and  to  its  glass-works. 

Saint     Gotthard.     gSth'ard.     SwitzerUnd,  '^?PP«'"-P''!'""8'  tj'e,  "^"f^^ure  of  iron  and 

a  mountain  group  on  the  confines  of  the  cantons  '^^''  "^^f"'^  ?"'^  '^?''  '^°'^^-  PO"enes,  brew- 

Uri,  Grisons,  Ticino,  and  Valais,  belonging  to  «"««  ""<"  °^'^  indHstries. 

the  Lepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps,  which  it  con-  Saint  Helens,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the  Cas- 

nects  with  the  Bemese  Alps.    It  forms  a  kind  cade  Range,  in  the  State  of  Washington ;  lat 

of  central  nucleus  in  the  great  watetahed  of  4D    12'  N.,  Ion,  122°  4'  W.    The  volcanic  debris 

Europe;  each  of  its  slopes  giving  rise  to  an  im-  at  the  base  and  beyond  is  of  ancient  origin;  the 

portant  river  —  the  north  to  the  ReuBS,  the  south  mountain  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 

to  the  Ticino,  the  west  to  the  Rhone,  and  the  east  volcano.    Height,  9,750  feet    It  resembles  Mount 

to  the   Rhine;  all  these  rivers  rise  within  a  circuit  Rainier    in    its    treeless    sides    and    ice-covered 

of   10  miles   from   its   centre.     The  culminating  summit,  but  it  is  smaller.    On  the, north  side,  at 

point  has  a  height  of  10,600  feet,  and  three  otiier  the  base,  is  Spirit  Lake. 

summits  are  beyond  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Saint    Helier,    hel'yer,    Channel    Islands, 

The  Col  of  Saint  Gotthard,  at  its  summit  level,  capital  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  a  favorite 

where  the  Hospice  stands,  is  6,So8  feet  high.  European   stnnmer  resort,  on  the  east  aide  of 

A  bridle  path  over  the  pass  had  existed  since  the  Saint   Aubin's   Bay,   on  the  south  coast.     It   is 

6th   century   and   over   it   an  excellent  carriage  strongly    fortified    and    defewled    by    Elizabeth 

road  was  completed  in  1832,  in  which,  particu-  Castle   (1551-86),  on  a  rocky  island  connected 

larly  on  the  Italian  side,  formidable  difficulties  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  by  Fort 

were  surmounted,  and   much  engineering  skill  Regent,  an  imposing  citadel  dominating  the  town. 

displayed.    A  railway  tunnel  pierces  this  moun-  The  principal  buildings  are  Victoria  College;  the 

tain  group  between  Goschenen  on  the  north  and  Maison  Saint  Louis  or  Jesuit  College ;  the  court- 

Airolo  on  the  south,  thus  directly  connecting  the  house;  public  library,  town  hail,  hospital,  Nor- 

railway   system   of   North    Italy    with   those   of  man    parish    church,    and    the    Flench    Roman 

Switzerland  and  Western  and  Central  Germany.  Catholic  cathedral.     Fine  markets,  an  esplanade 

This  tunnel  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  being  and  marine  drive  four  miles  long  encircling  the 

16,295  yards,  or  rather  more  than  9fi  miles  long,  bay,   atid  extensive  and  well  built  harbors,  are 

Its  construction,  b^un  in  1872,  was  completed  in^  prominent      features.     There      is      consideraMt 

1881,  and  it  was  opened  for  traffic  early  in  1882.  trade  with  England,  France,  and  India,  in  fruit. 

Its  total   cost  was  about  $4S400/bo,  defrayed  potatoes,  and  cattle.    Pop,  29.10a 

V  Swiss,  German,  and  Italian  state  suhventiona,  g^j  jj^^          T«mery  Wett,   Canada, 

by  mortgages  and  shares.    The  excavauon  wM  ^^  incorporated  city  of  HochXga  cSmty,  Que^ 

earned,  on    simultaneously   on   the   Italian   and  ^ec   suburban  to  Montreal  on  ffie  sotrthw^M^  ft 

the  Swiss  side   the  workmeii  foally  meeting  m  -^  ^  ^       industrial  centre  on  the  Lachine  Canal, 

Jirflf  f    t  '  '^  ""^  ''^^  =•  ^«''°"  ""  ^^^  ^^""J  '^"'"^  R^''««5'' 

a/oS  teet.  Cotton,  leather,  confectionery,  sewing  machines. 

Saint  Gregory.     See  Gbecory,  Saint.  and  machinery  are  among  its  principal  manu- 

Saint   Heleiia,    he-le'na,    an    island   in    the  ^actures- 
Atlantic,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  700  miles  Saint  Hilaire,  sftA-te-lar,  Asguate  Franl£oiB 

aOQtheast  of  the  island  of  Ascension,  the  nearest  C£sar,  called  Augusts  PtouTengiil  de,  French 

land.    The  area  is  about  47  square  miles.  Al-  naturalist  and  traveler:  b.  Orleans  4  Oct  1779; 

though  isolated  as  relates  to  its  contiguity  to  d.  there  30  Sept  1853.    A  botanical  expert,  be 

the  mainland,  it  ia  in  the  direct  line  of  ocean  set  out  in  1816  on  a  long  journey  through  Brazil, 

communication   via    the   Cape   o£  Good   Hope,  carrying  his  explorations  to  regions  then  un- 

many  vessels  making  it  a  halting  station.    It  is  known,  and  returning  in  1822  with  valuable  col' 

an  wtinct  volcano  whose  crater  forms  the  main  lections.    In  1830  he  was  admitted  to  the  Paris 

ridge.    Many  gorges,  some  of  which  are  1,000  Academy  of  Sciences ;  subsequently  he  was  made 

feet  d^ep,  converge  from  the  walls  of  the  crater  professor  of  botany  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  at 

in  an  direct' ons  and  numerous  caves  have  been  Paris.    He  made  several  discoveries  of  scientific 

formed.    H«fa  cliffs  extend  all  around  its  shores  value,  and  published  three  narratives  of  travel, 

to  the  waters  edge,  and  tiiere  is  a  good  harbor.  'Voyage  dans  !a  Province  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  et 

The  fauna  and  flora  are  deeply  interesting,  Minis  Geraes'    (1830) ;   'Voyage  dans  1e  Dis- 

"lany  specimens  being  peculiar  to  the   island,  trict  des  Diamants  et  sur  le  Littoral  du  Bresil* 

Fann  and  garden  produce  constitute  the  entire  (1833) ;  'Voyage  aux  Sources  de  San  Francisco 

wealth  of  the  colony;  Jamestown   {3,000  inhabi-  et   dans   la    Province   de   Goyaz'    (1847-8);   be- 

^ts)    is  the   only    town.     Longwood,    where  sides     'Flora     Brasilise     Meridionalis'      (with 

N^leon  died,  is  a  farm-house,  standing  on  a  Tussieu  and  Cambessides  ifes),  and  'Lemons  de 

"•go  plain.    The  Portuguese  discovered  the  is-  Botanique*  (1840-1). 
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.  ^SAWX.HItAUB-MSAINT  JOHN 

:  8aint-Hiliir«     Himco    de,    pseudonym    oE  diurch  of  Saint  Andrew  ia  in  tbe  Early  Pcf- 

EuiLE  Mahc  Hii-AiKE,  French  writer:  b.  Ver-  pendicular  style  of  tbe  15th  century.   The  town- 

saillea  about  1796;  d.  i  Dec  1S87.    He  waa  edu~  nail,  a  free  library  and  a  new  pier,  are,  beiides 

cated   as   a  page   at   the  court  of  Napoleon   I.,  th?  harbor,  the  chief  features  of  int«-est    Pop. 

and  fijiditie  himself  without  means  of  ^support  about  7,000. 

after   the   Restoration,   turned  his   attention   to  q.;_.  t.-- .t.         0.1..1-1.  t  1.  v     -   i_.     -«  - 

literature.     Though  not  important  as  a  writer,  ^    ?""*  J''^®'''  °^  ,f™*  Jakob,  sankt  ya'kop, 

his  continued  glorification  ofNapoleon  was  pop-  ^,^^"iVli  "  .'"Iti  """f ^"^  °"J"'  ?"!  'S  *^" 

ular  and  undoubtedly  did  much  to  pave  the' way  ?f1!^  °A  ?^''^L '"'^  '"j^">'?"!5"f  "L^li**'- 

for   the   Second   Empire.      His   woVk   includes:  ''  *^  "<"*<1  ^°'  ""^  ';:^'^"*.£'"'c   ^'"'^Ji*  ^'l,^ 

<Mimoires    d'un    P^e   de   la   Cour   imperiale'  °"  ,^   '^^^-.u'***  l^'"^"   ?*>«   ^^i^u^r**"' 

(1830) ;    'Souvenirs^de  la  Vie  privee  "de  Na-  urates  and  the  Armagnacs,  m  which  the  latter 

pofion>   (1838) ;  'Souvenirn  intimes  du  Temps  *"=  ^^^^Y  defiled. 

de  rEmpire>    (6  vols..  1838-46);    'Histoire  de  Saint     Jtmta'     CoffM-hoaBe,      a    famous 

Napoleon  III.'   (1853);  etc.  Whig  coffee-house  of  London  which  flowrished 

Saint  Hubert,  Order  rf,  a  Bavarian  order  ^''9™  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  until  late  ii 


founded  by  Gerhardt  V.  in  1444,  and  which  was  ^/'^n  of  George  III.  It  stood  on  Saint  James 
originally  named  the  Order  of  the  Horn,  so  |t^<*'  "»  'he  neighborhood  of  Saint  James 
called  from  the  hunting  horns  of  whidi  the  Palace,  Mid  was  much  frequented  by  Swift  and 
links  of  chain  were  made.  The  membership  Harley  in  its  early  days.  It  was  here  that  Gold- 
was  composed  of  the  nobility,  tbe  number  being  smiths  poem  'Retaliation'  originated.  The 
unrestricted,  while  the  number  of  members  of  PO't- a  member  of  a  group  of  men  of  talent  who 
lower  rank  was  limited  to  iz.  A  white  cross  J"**  here,  was  proyerbiaHy  bte  in  his  arrivals. 
giwen'fall'r*""'  '"  '^^  °*  "''■"'  ''■'  '"'"  -"  ""'.^f.ri^t'^^.;'??^ rt?,^5' 


_.  _  divided  W  three  rays  of  gold  representing  tamous; 
Light   from  Heaven.     On  the  medallion  is  ^c-  Hoe  Ho  poet  G<d[Jnnitli.  for  (JjortooB  called  MoD: 

turned  Saint  Hubert's  conversion,  under  which,  He  wrote  Uka  an  ucei.  but  taiksd  like  poor  PolL 

on    a   red    ribbon,    is    the   inscription   "Itt    trav 

vast'    (Firm  in  Faith).  The  retort  above  mentioned  dealt  in  a.  satirical 

o--_i  11  -.---ii,.      u-r      -  ,1.      /tr.      izxA,  vein  with  the  club  members  who  had  exercised 

.  ,.  S?'.nt  Hyacmthe,     h.Vsinth     (Fr      S5nt  ,heir  wit  upon. him. 
e-a-sant),     Canada,     cily    and    port    of    entry,  a  ,        ,  .    ^  .  ^      ■       . 

county-seat  of  Saint  Hyacinthe  County,  Quebec;  »«>»t   JwnM'    PtUcc,    England,    a    royal 

on  the  Yamaska  and  Black  rivers,  and  on  the  Pa'ace   in    London,   between   Saint   James   and 

Grand   Trunk,   Canadian   Pacific,    Intercolonial,  Green  Parks.    It  was  built  orimnally  for  a  hos- 

and  Quebec  Southern  railways;  35  miles  north-  P"al  reconstructed  by  Henrj;  VIII.,  enlarged  hy 

east  of   Montreal,      It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Charles  I.,   and  np  to  the  time  of  George   IV. 

Catholic   bishop,    and   among   its   more   notable  was  the  permanent  royal  residence.     It  is  still 

institutions     are     Saint     Hyacmthe      College  known  as  the  Court  of  Saint  James,  being  occu- 

(Jesuit),  occupying  a  handsome  stone  building,  P'™  "Y  the  royal  family.    Henry  VIII.  annexed 

a  nunnery  with  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  a  to  the  palace  a  park  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 

hospital  in  dharge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  connecting    it   with    Whitehall.       Queen    Man- 

■  s  of  the  Precious  Blood  and  Domini-  oied  here  in  1558;  Charles  I.  spent  his  last  nia^t 


boots  and  shoes,  leather,  flour,  lumber,  Whitehall  burned  down  in  1697,  Saint  James  be- 

oaenware,    organs,    agricultural    implements,  came  the  London  residence  of  the  sovereigns 

1  casting  and  machinery.     Pop.  about  10,000.  "P  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,      in   1837 

_  .      ,        .       „  ,.  „  „    .  Buckingham    Palace    became    the  royal    home; 

Saint  iKnatiDs  Colleee,  a  Roman  Catho-  tHp  narlr  c 


Jic   insiituiion  located   at   Chicago,   lit.      11   was  o  ■   .   t  ji»  i-      !.«■   j-i       n  1 

chartered  in  1870.  and  is  under  the  control  of  .    ^amt  Jean  dAcre,  sSn  zh6n  dakr.  Pale»- 

tke  itauils.     It  has  a  collegiate  or  classical,  a  tine.    See  Acke. 
commercial,  and  an  academic  department;  reli-  -  ■ 

■    a  part  of  all  courses.  In  the 


gious  instruction  IS  a  part  of  all  courses  In  the  j^^is  chrlsL  He  s 
'^/?;?'S  tlepartment  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  „n^J^  gpo^en  of  as  » 
and  Ph.B.  are  conferred;  and  the  degrees  A.M.    monlv  accented    (ef. 


J          -  A  i.  "'i^'i  t-H^-'tii  ui  -a  auiis  of  Zebedee.    It  is  com- 

^''^^?S'f*''™5"''^''=''"J'*xl''^^v  ^^'  monlv  accepted    (cf.   Mark  xv.   40  and   Matt 

and  Ph.p.  for  graduate  work.    Though  'he  Col-  ^^j,-;    g)  ^^j  j,;,  mother's  name  was  Salome 

lege  IS  designed, especially  for  Roman  Catholic  ^^  jt  Jj  still  further  conjectured  by  many  (see 

students,   non-Cathohcs   are   admitted.  _  The  U-  John  xix.  as)  that  she  was  a  sister  o£  Mary,  the 

brary  eoniaias   over   35.000   vo  umcs,   inciuding  mother  of  Jesus  — a  relation  which  would  ren- 

a   select  library   for   the   special   use  of   under-  ^„  ^^^^  natural   the  committing  by  Jesus  of 

graduates;  there  arc  also  a  goodscientific  labor-  ^ia   mother   to  the  care  of  John.      The   family 

atory  equipment  and  valuable  rameralogical  and  geems  to  have  possessed  some  means,  as  Zebe- 

zoological  museums.    T^ere  are  no  dormitories.  <jee  employed  hired  servants  in  his  fishing  busi- 

1  he  College  has  no  endowment,  and  IS  depend-  „g^_    Salome    is    mentioned    among    the    pious 

em  mainly  upon  if s  tuition  fees  for  inconie;  the  ^otaen  who  aided  in  the  support  of  Jesus  and 

students    number    about    500.    and    the    faculty  ^jj   associates    during   his    ministry,    and    John 

atiout  40.  himself  was  personally  known  to  the  high  priest. 

Siaint    Ivaa,    Ivz.    England,    seaport    and  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing.    Presum- 

wateiing  resort  in  Cornwall  on  Saint  Ives  Bay.  ably  he  had  the  ordinary  training  of  the  Jew- 

57  miles  southwest  of  Plyraoutli.     The  parish  ish  boy  of  his  time,  and  no  more    In  tbe  order 
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SAlHt-JOfim  '   - 

«F  natration,  he  first  appears,  according  to  an  church  and  was  unable  to  speak  at  any  lengtV 

obvious   inference,  as  an  unnamed  disciple  cif  John  would  continually  repeat,  'Little  children, 

Jcin  the   Baptist,   who   with   Andrew    follows  love  one  another."    Perhaps  partly  based  on  this 

Jesns   (Jrfin  i.  35-39)-    After  some  association  story,   partly   perhaps   on  an   impression   gained 

with  Jesus,  John  returned  to  his  occupation  as  from  a  superficial   reading  of  his   letters,   tlie 

a  fitherman,  from  which  Jesus  summoned  him  notion  has  widely  prevailed  that  John   was  a 

and  his  brother,  tc^ether  with  Simon  and  An-  weak  sentimentalist.    But  this  is  unjust.    It  has 

drew,  to  discipleship,  which  was  the  basis  of  been  profoundly  said  of  his  epistles  that  their 

his    appointment    as    one    of    the    la    apostles,  words   are   thunderpeals,    and    It    is   plain   that 

In  this  company  he  was  one  of  the  three  who  in  his  soul  burned  the  fires  of  passion  and  power 

were  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  their  which  made  him  in  his  youth  one  of  the  'Sons 

Master  and.  Indeed,  is  understood  to  be  'the  of  Thunder,'  although  in  his  age  he  had  learned 

disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'    Little  in  particu-  repression  and  self-mastery, 
lar  is  noted,  however,  in  reference  to  him  while  David  Fosthi  Estes, 

Jesus  lived.  He  and  his  brother  are  said  to  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 
have  been  called  'Boanerges,"  defined  as  'Sons        Colgate  VntversUy. 

of  Thunder*  (Mark  iii,  17).  While  the  mean-  SaJnt  John,  Charlw  Edward,  American 
ing  IS  somewhat  obscure,  it  seems  most  probable  physicist :  b.  Allen,  Mich.,  15  March  1857  He 
that  this  hints  at  great  stores  of  emotional  was  graduated  at  the  Michigan  Normal  Col- 
power  and  passion.  He,  with  his  brother,  is  lege  in  1876,  and  studied  physics  at  Harvard 
rebuked  for  proposing  to  summon  fire  from  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  became 
heaven  to  destroy  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  instructor  of  physics  at  Michigan  Normal  Col- 
village,  and  he  alone  confesses  attempting  to  j^Se  in  i88s ;  was  made  associate  professor  at 
check  the  activity  of  a  healer  who  was  not  of  Obertm  College  in  1897,  and  in  1899  became 
their  company.    He  alone  of  the  apostolic  com-  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  at  that  in- 

Sany  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  trial  of  his  !i"''*'9'^-  "«  ''»*  ?'.^l"*'3  'Wave-Lengths  of 
laster  and  at  his  crucifixion,  where  he  received  ^.'"^'.y'^v'^  ""  I?"  ^"^  J-1^^  •  ^  ^tudy 
the  commission  to  care  for  Mary,  the  mother  of  °*  S'lphmm  Perfoliatum  and  Dipsacus  Ucmia- 
Jcsns,  which  he  faithfully  carried  out,  making  «"sm  Regard  to  Insects'  (1887). 
a  home  for  her  till  her  death.  ^  S^t  John,  Frederick  Edward  Molynenx, 
I,  c  .1.  ..  .  ^.  ■  *  .  J  I  Canadian  journalist  and  author:  b.  New- 
It  appears  from  the  statements  m  Acts  and  o  .^^^  ^gU&,  -&  Nov.  1838.  His  father  was 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  GaUt  ans  that  for  ^ne  of  \^re[lington■s  veterahT  at  the  battle  of 
some  time  John  remained  m  Jerusalem.  Beyond  Waterloo,  and  the  son  followed  him  in  a 
this  we  are  dependent  upon  tradition,  which  con-  miliary  career,  on  23  April  1855  entering 
gistently  associated  the  latest  years  of  his  life  the  Royal  Marines  (Ught  Infantry)  as  sec- 
with  the  city  of  Ephesus.  To  be  sure,  on  the  ond  lieutenant.  He  served  under  General 
basis  of  uncertain  inferences  from  an  obscure  Van  Straubenzie  throughout  the  operations 
passage  possibly  incorrectly  quoted  by  Eusebius  against  Canton  in  1857-8,  and  acted  with 
from  Papias,  it  has  been  argued  that  all  the  such  gallantry  under  fire  during  the  storming 
tradition  that  John  was  at  Ephesus  was  due  to  of  the  fort  that  in  August  1858  he  was  promoted 
the  confusion  of  the  Apostle  with  a  supposed  first  lieutenant  In  1868  he  came  to  Canada 
presbyter  and  original  disciple  of  Jesus  bear-  s"*!  being  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
ing  the  same  name.  But  all  the  positive  evi-  'Globe'  was  appointed  in  1870  to  accompany 
dence  tends  toward  the  association  of  John  in  Col.  Wolseley  s  Red  River  expedition,  and  later 
his  latest  years  with  Ephesus.  There  is  a  frag-  ?"'«',""".  Lord  Dufferin  on  his  tour  of  Brit- 
mentary  tradition  that  he  went  to  Rome  and  '^"  ^°'"'"?'=' .  Upon  the  forming  of  the  North- 
was  there  plunged  into  a  cauldron  of  boilingoil,  ^T"',  Territones  he  became  fte  first  clerk  of 
from  which  he  miraculously  escaped  unharmed  'l^i"^!^  2'=;f"',|/"l'*^''^V^,  °^  ^*"^  P^**'' 
and  that  he  was  then  banished  to  an  island  'tf±?T.%i^ ^-a^^iTa?^  ''"''  '^*"  *^'  T 
T  L  .i_  ^L  .  .1  •  ,  .  (  pointed  sneritt  and  Indian  commissioner.  In 
John,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  speaks  of  ,3^  i,e  returned  to  England,  where  In  1884  he 
himself  as  being  «.n  the  isle  that  is  called  Pat-  became  the  first  emigration  agent  and  Lwidon 
mos,»  and  the  date  which  's  given  by  Ircnsus  secretary  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He 
and  others  for  the  exile  of  John  the  apostle  is  wa,''  at  different  times  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
late  m  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  for  his  re-  SUrAard,  the  Montreal  Herald,  and  the  Mam- 
tum  the  year  96,  early  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  toba  Pret  Press,  and  in  1888  was  president  of 
There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  dale  of  his  death,  the  Ottawa  Press  Gallery.  He  has  published: 
Many  legends  are  current  as  to  his  life  at  Ephe-  'A  Sea  of  Mountains,'  an  account  of  Lord 
sus.  Irenreus  tells  of  his  hostility  to  the  tenets  Dufferin's  tour  (1877)  ;  and  'Under  the  Mistle- 
of  the   Gnostic  Cerinthus,  such   that  John  even  toe,*   a  society  play. 

refused  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Saint  John,  Henry.    See  Bolimgbroke,  Vis- 

heretic.    Qemenl  of  Alexandna  exalts  his  pas-  count 

total  fidelity  by  a  story  how  he  journeyed  into  g  j      j  ^    j^^,  Angusttw,  English  au- 

the  forest  to  reclaim  a  young  man  who  had  ^j,^^  and  traveler:  b.  Cari^arthe^shi. e,  Wales. 
fallen  into  evil  ways  and  jomed  a  band  of  rob-  g         ^g^      j    ^„^^„  ^  g     ,    ,875.     At  16 

hers.     Cassian   relates   that   when   he   was   cen-  ^e  went  to  London  and  engaged  in  newspaper 

sured  for  spending  time  m  play  with  a  tame  „ori(,  gnj  ]„  ,827  started  the  'Weekly  Review.* 

partndge.  he  answered  that  the  bow  cannot  al-  He   lived   much   of   his   life  abroad,   in   France. 

ways   be    bent.     The   story,    however,   which    is  Switzerland,   Egypt,   and   elsewhere,   and   found 

most  familiar,  is  due  to  Jerome,  who  tells  that,  material  in  his  travels  for  many  of  his  works, 

when  50   aged  that  he  must  be  carried   into  He  contributed  to  'Constable's  Miscellany'    in  . 


SAIRT  JQBg-S4IirTiOHir  RIVER 

1830  a  'Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nonnandy>  a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  great 

and  wrote  'Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali'  (l8j4);  prairie  region  beyond  Lake   Superior,     Dnnng 

•  Anatomy  of  Society' (1831); 'Mannersand  Cu»-  -the  year  igo3,  2,72^  vesseU  measuring  1,399,209 
toms  of  Ancient  Greece'  (tS^);  'Egypt  and  tons  entered  or  cleared  at  Saint  John  in  the 
Nubia'  (1S45};  'Views  in  the  Et^tem  Archipel-  foreign  trade,  and  1,236  vessels  measuring 687,742 
ago'  (1&17);  <Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage'  in  the  coaMing  trade.  Seven  lines  of  stcamahips 
(1853);  'Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross*  run  from  St.  John  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
(1854);  'Nemesis  of  Power'  (1854);  'Preaching  winter.  There  is  also  a  line  of  steamships  to 
of  Christ'  ([856).  He  also  wrote  'Lives  of  Cele-  Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Demarara. 
brated  Travelers'  (1831).  a  biography  of  'Louis  Saint  John  has  a  steamboat  connection  with 
Napoleon'  (1857),  an  elaborate  'Life  of  Sir  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Grand 
Walter  Raleigh'  (186^);  etc.  Manan  and  other  points  oa  the  sea  coast,  and 

Sunt  John,  Sm   Spencer,    Enghsh  diplomat,  w'th  Fredericlon  and  other  points  on  the  river, 
son  of  J.  A,   Saint  John   (q.v.):    b.  X^ondon,  32        ^«««w /n/.wrj^,  —  Saint  John  has  become  a 

Dec.   1825.     In  1848  he  was  appointed  secretary  considerable  manufacturmg  centre,  and  has  cot- 

to  Sir  James  Brooke  in  Borneo,  in  1850  became  ton  mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  nail  factories, 

secretary   to   the   mission   to  Siam,  and  during  rolhng  mills,  a  broom  and  brush   factory,  flour 

i8ss-6[   was   consul-general   in   Borneo.      Dur-  mills,  and  many  other  industries.     The  saw-mills 

ing   the   years   1861^   he   was    consul    succes-  a'  Saint  John  and  vicinity  employ  about  2,000 

sively   in    Haiti,     Lima,    Bolivia,    Mexico,   and  persons  and  form   its   leading  industry.     Seven 

Stockholm.      He  was   knighted   in    1881.      He  chartered  banks  and  three  private  banks  do  busi- 

has  published   'Life   in   the   Forests  of  the   Far  "=?f '".Saj"!!  John. 

East'    (1862);     'Life    of     Sir     James     Brooke,        Public    Works,   Buiidmgt,   ric.  —  Saint  John 

Rajah    of    Sarawak  >    (1878)  :    '  Hayti.    or    the  has  an   electric   railway   system,   electric   lights 

Black  Republic'  (1885);  'Rafah  Brooke'  (1899).  ?"<■  »  splendid  water  and  sewerage  system.     It 

e  ■-»  1  i._  [  .u     17-     ■„   i^u   A,    n,  has  a  large  public  hospital,   fine  tnodem  school 

•  ^w    ^  ?  A-         1  '.i  ,IW  Sta^  Tk?™:;  k°"«>.  «li£n»"  bmlSingi,  free  public  libnr,, 

tre.ty  of  i<v  lor  th^  purcha.c  of  the  Dani.h  Zl,,lTT^i^J^?f^^    A^i^J.S 

Wet  Iodi«.  by  tho  Uritrf  Stuei.  which  »..  L  ,« J  h.  rSl,  I  Yt™.  ™  tlJ.Tt^i^ 

stwii'i'sS.S'i'aj.t'"""'-  "'"•■  *'•  ii;.SiS'„^,sijJx™u'''cis:s 

see  WEST  INDIES,  DANISH.  ^  ^^^  occupied  by  garrisons  until  the  year  1700. 

Sunt  John,  West  Indies,  the  capital  of  An-  when  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  for  about 

tigua;   situated  on   the   northwest  coast,   stands  half  a  century,  when,  about  the  year  1758,  it  was 

at  the  head  of  a  safe  but  small  bay.     The  resi-  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  and  named 

dcnce  of  the    English  governor-in- chief  is   the  Fort  Frederick.     The  first  English  settlement  ai 

pnncipal  building.     The  staple  of   the   island  is  Saint  John  was  in  1762  when  Messrs.  Simonds, 

sugar,  which,   together   with   pineapples,   forms  Hazen,  and  White  began  business  at  what  is  now 

the  chief  export  trade.  called  Portland  Point  and   engaged  in  the  fish- 

Soiat  John,  Canada,  city  and  county-seat  of  eries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lime.    In  1783, 

Saint  John  County,  New  Brunswick,  situated  at  Saint  John  received  a  large  accession  to  its  pop- 

the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  River  on  the  shores  ulation  by  the  coming  of  the  LoyaUsts,  who  had 

of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  on  the  Canadian  P.,  the  left  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  which  had  become 

Intercolonial,  and  the    Shore   Line  R.R's.;  450  independent.     Saint  John  received  a  charter  and 

miles  from  Boston,  480  from  Montreal  and  27s  became  a  city  in  1785,  and  now  has  a  population 

from   Halifax.     It   is   the  Atlantic   terminus   of  of  50,000. 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  JaM£S   Hannay, 

Shippit^  Interests.  —  The  harbor  of  Saint  John        Author  of  ^  New  BriHUwick:  Us  Rexourcei  and 
can  be  entered  by  ^hips  of  any  size  and  has  ample  Advaniages,^ 

accommodations  for  a  very  large  "umber.    It  has        g^    .  ^   Knlghta  of.     See  JOHK  (Saint). 
always  been  the  principal  port  in  New  Brunswick        ~~   J,,   '  ^Tl        X       -^^  J"""  V'^'""^- 

for  the  shipment  of  lumber,  for  it  naturally  com-  ,  Saint  John.   Lake,   Canada,    in    the    Chicou- 

mands  the  trade  of  the  Saint  John  River  and  its  timi  district,  Quebec,  200  miles  by  rail  north  of 

Uibutaries,  which  flow  through  one  of  the  great  Quebec,  a  circular  body  of  water,  about  28  miles 

forest   regions   of   the    continent.      The   port  is  'oig  a"<l  25  miles  broad,  drained  by  the  Sague- 

becoming  the  great  winter  port  of  Canada  and  ™y  R'""  (l-v.).     It  receives  the  waters  of  the 

there  are   now   three    elevators,   and  connected  Metabetchouan,  the    Mistassini,  the   Pcnbonca, 

with   them  berths   for  seven    large   steamships  ^"^^  Ashuapmouchouan,   the   Ouiatchouan,  and 

which  can  all  be  loading  or  discharging  at  the  several  smaller  streams. 

same  time.    Other  wharves  are  being  built  for       Saint  John  RiTer,  Canada,  the  largest  river  of 

the   growing   trade   of  the   port,   the  exports  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  has  its  source 

which  now  amount  to  t25,ooo.ooo  annually  and  in   the  highlands   of   northern    Maine.     After  a 

which   are   likely  every  year   to   increase.     The  course  of  446  miles,  it  empties  into  the  Bay  ol 

development  of  the  West  is  making  Saint  John  Fundy   through  a  rocky   gCH-ge   about  600   feet 

a  very  iraporianl  shipping  port  and  the  outlet  lor  wide. 
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SAINT  JOHNS 


It  enters  the  harbor  through  a  lodty  and 
sharply  defined  gorge,  having  a  total  fall  of 
about  17  feet.  Throughout  most  oi  its  upper 
course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  Canada.  Near  the  sea  it  is  navigable  for 
large  steamers  and  for  75  or  80  mites  for  smaller 
craft. 

Saint  Johns,  Mich,,  village,  county-seat  of 
Ginton  County;  on  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven 
ft  Milwaukee  railroad;  about  so  miles  north 
of  Lansing  and  100  miles  west-northwest  of 
Detroit.  It  is  in  an  asricultural  region  and  it 
has  considerable  manulacturing  interests.  The 
chief  manufactories  are  a  large  table  factory, 
grist  mills,  lumber  mills,  carriage  work,  machine 
shop,  and  foundry.  There  is  considerable  trade 
in  manufactures  and  farm  products.  The  three 
banks  have  a  combined  capita!  of  $185,000.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  public 
graded  school,  and  a  librarv,  which  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Library  Asaoci^ation. 
Popt  (rgio)  3,154, 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Island,  opposite  to  the  Atlantic,  midway  between 
Cape  Race  and  Cape  Sonavista,  in  N.  Lat,  47° 
33  54",  and  W,  Long.  52'  40'  18".  It  is  distant 
l,6gi  miles  from  Cape  Clear  (Ireland),  1,213 
from  New  York,  S85  from  Boston,  and  480  from 
Halifax,  N.  S.  The  harbor  is  completely  land- 
locked, with  good  holding  ground,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  short  passage,  known  as  the  "Nar- 
rows," between  high  beetling  cliffs.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor. 

ConitnuntcjiioH  — Saint  John's  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Newfoundland  Railway,  which 
nms  across  the  Island  to  Port  Aux  Basques, 
from  whence  the  palace  steamer  "Bruce*  con- 
nects three  times  a  week  with  Sidney,  C,  B.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Rcid  Newfoundland  Com- 
pany will  soon  convert  this  into  a  daily  service 
each  way.  There  is  a  steamship  line  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  carried  on  throughout  the  year 
by  the  Fumeas  Line;  to  Glasgow,  from  April 
:.o  January,  by  the  Allan  Line;  to  New  York, 
oy  the  Red  Cross  Line;  to  Philadelphia  and 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  by  the  Allan,  Bed  Cross,  and 
Furness  Lines;  to  Montreal,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Sydney,  C  B„  by  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Line,  and  freighting  steamers.  Constant 
communication  is  maintained  vrith  all  parts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  by  the  tine  steam- 
ers of  the  Bowring  and  Reid  Lines.  Each  bay 
has  also  a  local  steamer  running  in  connection 
with  the  railway, 

Shipfing  Interests.—  Saint  John's  is  not  onl" 
the  capita!  of  the  colony  but  the  centre  of  all 
the  business  and  financial  interests  of  the  Island 
and  Labrador.  Three  Canadian  banks,  Bank 
of  Montreal,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Royal 
Bank,  have  their  headquarters  in  the  city.  All 
the  principal  merchants  reside  here,  all  the  sup- 
plies for  the  chief  business,  the  fishery,  are 
bought  in  Saint  John's,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  exports  shipped  from  the  capital,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  duties  being  paid  and  the  revenue 
collected  in  Saint  John's;  991  vessels  of  720,33a 
tons  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1905. 

At  the  head  of  Saint  John's  harbor  there  is 
a  splendid  dry  dock,  built  by  the  government, 
but  now  leased  to  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Com- 


pany. It  is  capable  of  taking  up  the  largest 
ships.  There  is  ample  warehonse  room  and  the 
Reid  repairing  shops  are  equipped  with  all  the 
best  modern  machiDery. 

Manufaelures. —  There  are  several  important 
factories,  one  of  the  largest  being  a  rime  walk, 
also  biscuit  factories,  oleomargarine  factories, 
tanneries,  breweries,  lumber  factories,  foundries, 
a  large  tobacco  factory,  and  an  extensive  boot 
and  shoe  factory,  with  several  minor  establish- 
ments. The  most  extensive  bnsiness  is  con- 
nected with  the  curing  and  drying  of  codfish 
for  foreign  markets,  about  $8,000,000  worth  of 
fishery  products  being  shipped  every  year.  Seal, 
cod,  and  whale  oil  are  manufactured  and  guano 
from  the  whale  refuse.  Between  300,000  and 
400,000  skins  of  the  hair  seal  are  sold  to  be 
mamifactured  into  leather  and  fur  abroad. 

Public  Works,  Buildings,  Etc.-~  The  Capital 
of  Newfoundland  has  an  electric  railway,  elec- 
tric light,  and  owing  to  recent  improvements 
one'of  the  finest  water  services  of  any  town  in 
America.  There  are  very  complete  telephone 
and  telegrajA  lines,  one  belonging  to  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  the  other  to  the 
local  government  The  town  possesses  a  large 
public  hospital,  convalescent  home,  lunatic  asy- 
lum, poorhouse,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, and  an  Anglican  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  churches,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
late  Gilbert  Scott,  which  has  lately  been  restored 
after  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  The  Cus- 
toms-house and  Courthouse  are  commodious,  but 
not  picturesque.  Government  House  has  fine 
grounds,  but  the  building  is  very  plain.  There 
is  no  Public  Librae'  in  the  Capital,  the  town 
having  refused  a  most  liberal  offer  from  Mr. 
Carnegie, 

Education. —  The  education  is  strictly  de- 
nominational, even  the  Salvation  Army  hav- 
ing separate  schools.  The  Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  bodies  have  very  fine 
Colleges  and  good  Schools,  but  no  University, 

History. —  Owing  to  its  unrivalled  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  cod -fishing  grounds. 
Saint  John's  became,  from  the  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  North  America,  in  1497,  the  centre 
and  metropolis  of  this  great  industry.  The  date 
of  its  foundation  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 
Its  first  inhabitants  were  part  of  the  fishing 
ship's  crews  left  behind  to  imild  boats,  houses, 
stages,  etc.,  for  the  fishery.  There  were  20 
houses  in  Saint  John's  in  1540.  In  1583,  Hayes, 
the  survivor  of  Gilbert's  ili-fatcd  expedition, 
speaks  of  the  town  as  a  'place  very  populous 
and  much  frequented,"  A  large  barter  trade 
was  carried  on  between  the  French,  Portuguese, 
Spanish  Basques,  and  the  English  fishermen, 
the  principal  traffic  consisting  in  selling  for  cash, 
or  bartering  tor  fish  and  oil  Mediterranean 
products,  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  wines,  etc.,  were 
exchanged  for  the  then  as  now  famous  West  of 
England  cloth,  cordage,  cloth  caps,  and  hosiery, 
and  the  well-known  Sheffield  cutlery.  There 
were  20.000  men  engaged  in  this  early  trans- 
atlantic fishery,  and  the  trade  was  one  of  the 
most,  important  of  the  Tudor  age.  _  The  Ameri- 
can colonists  began  trading  with  Newfoundland 
as  early  as  1641.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. S.-iint  John's  did  a  business  of  $4,000,000 
with  the  United  States,  mainly  through  Bostoa 
and  New  England. 
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The  town  was  twice  invaded  by  the  French 
and  destroyed  by  them  and. their  Indian  aUies. 
It  was  recaj^ured  in  1763,  by  Cotonel  William 
Amherst,  with  the  Highlanders  and  Royal 
Americans,  the  last  and  most  emllant  fight  of  the 
great  Seven  Years'  War.  Saint  John's  was 
built  entirely  of  wood  and  has  been  several  times 
Utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  once  in  1817,  again  in 
i&fS,  and  partially  in  1892.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  and  is  now  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  brick  and  is  a  well-laid-out  city 
with  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Cathedrals, 
numerous  other  places  of  worship,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Town  Hall  and  Courthouse  combined. 
Parliament  House,  and  other  buildings. 

Government  and  Population. —  Saint  John's 
is  governed  by  an  elected  mayor  and  an  elected 
municipal  council  of  six  members.  As  usual 
the  city  debt  is  large,  amounting  to  $1,187,222. 
The  total  amount  of  the  revenue  of  tne  city  is 
$150,000.  The  population  by  the  last  census 
■<1Q0I)  was  2g,s94,  for  the  cityj  with  thedia- 
tricts  of  Saint  John's  East  and  West,  39fl95- 
dirided  as  follows;  Roman  Catholic,  2i<57<S; 
Anglican,  9,556 ;  Wesieyan,  6,737  and  other 
denominations  about  2,000. 

D.  W.  Pbowse, 
Author  of  'The  History  of  Newfoundland,  from 
the  Reeords? 

Saint  Johns,  Quebec,  a  town,  the  county- 
seat  of  Saint  Johns  County,  situated  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  27  miles  southeast  of  Montreal. 
It  is  3  port  of  entry  and  a  station  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  Central  Vermont 
R.R.'s.  The  principal  manufactures  are  earthen- 
ware and  silk  goods.  Large  quantities  of  lum* 
her  and  agricultural  products  from  the  lower 
Champlain  region  are  exported  through  Saint 
Johns,  the  exports  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000 
annually. 

Saint  Johns,  a  river  in  Florida ;  the  source. 
Lake  Poinsett  in  Orange  County,  is  about  12 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  river  flows 
north,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  about  15  miles  northeast  of  Jack- 
sonville, The  total  length  is  about  350  miles. 
It  flows  through  swamps,  ponds,  and  lakes; 
luxuriant    vegetation    is    along    its    banks    the 

f[realer  part  of  the  course.  In  some  places  are 
arge  trees,  their  green  foliage  intermingled  with 
feathery  brown  and  ^ay  mosses  which  hang 
down  to  the  ground.  Reptiles  are  numerous  in 
the  marshes.  In  the  north  part  of  its  course  the 
land  is  higher  and  dryer.  It  is  navigable  to 
Enterprise  in  Volusia  County,  See  Flokiba. 
Saint  John'a  Bread.  See  CAmoB-Tsss. 
Saint  John'a  College,  an  institution  located 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  college 
was  opened  in  September  1896,  was  incorpo- 
rated on  22  May  1900  and  on  29  Aug,  1903  the 
power  to  grant  degrees,  under  an  amended  char- 
ter, was  ratified  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
college  is  divided  into  academic  and  collegiate 
departments.  The  academic  department  con- 
sists of  a  four  years'  course  in  the  study  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  Latin  and 
Greek,  algebra,  history,  German,  elocution,  and 
the  principal  business  courses.  'The  collegiate 
conrse  is  known  as  the  college  course  of  liberal 
arts,    which,    including    mathematics,    natural 


Science,  a  higher  course  in  reti^ion,  a  sttidy  of 
history  from  the  -  Catholic  viewpoint,  and  a 
course  in  mental  philosophy,  leads  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  French  and  Spanish^  drawing  and 
typewriting,  are   also   taught.     There  is  also  a 


the   faculty. 


volumes  in  the  library,  < 


Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
was  founded  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond 

and  Derby,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII,,  in 
1511,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  raised  sufficient  funds  to  endow  33 
fellowships.  The  college  replaced  Saint  John's 
Hospital  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  now 
consists  of  a  master,  at  least  56  fellows,  60 
foundation  scholars,  and  nine  sizars ;  both  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  being  open  to  all  Brit- 
ish subjects.  Five  fellowships  are  professorial 
fellowships  to  be  held  by  professors  of  the  mii- 
versity.  There  are  three  divinity  studentships 
of  the  value  of  about  $400,  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  open  to  the  competition  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts  not  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  the 
degree  of  M.A. ;  also  four  law  studentships  of 
the  value  of  $430,  tenable  for  four  years ;  and 
a  Hebrew  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $t6o,  ten- 
able for  three  years.  Some  $33,500  are  expended 
annually  in  assisting  deserving  students  of  the 
college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  prizes  which 
are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  aimual  ex- 
aminations, The  college  has  the  patronage  of 
53  church  livings.  The  buildings  include  four 
courts  thiefly  of  brick;  the  new  court  (1826) 
across  the  Cam,  built  of  stone,  is  nnited  by  an 
ornamental  covered  bridge  commonly  called  the 
"bridge  of  sighs,"  with  the  third  court.  The 
chapel  (1869)  is  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Early  Decorated  style.  The 
combination-room.  93  feet  long,  and  the  library 
(1633),  are  curious  and  striking.  Ascham,  Ben 
Tonson,  Benticy,  Rowland  Hill,  Wilberforce, 
Wordsworth,  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  mem- 
bers of  the  college. 

Saint  John'a  College,  Oxford,  England,  a 
college  founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
a  London  alderman,  for  a  president,  ^  fellows 
and  scholars,  a  chaplain,  an  organist,  six  singing 
men,  eight  choristers,  and  two  sextons.  Some 
of  the  buildings  belong  to  the  earlier  college  or 
Saint  Bernard  dating  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  With  buildings  added  at  sub- 
sequent dates  the  whole  form  a  picturesque 
group.  Under  the  present  statutes  the  college  j 
consists  of:  (i)  Not  less  than  14  nor  more*, 
than  18  fellowships,  of  which  seven  may  be  offi- 
cial fellowships,  the  rest  tenable  for  seven  years. 
To  these  may  at  future  times  be  added  two 
ex-oMcio  fellowships  to  be  held  by  the  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic  and  the  professor  of  civil 
enirineering.  (2)  Not  less  than  28  scholarships, 
of  which  six  shall  be  open,  15  appropriated  to 
Merchant  Tailors'  School,  two  to  Coventry 
School,  two  to  Bristol  School,  two  to  Reading 
School,  and  one  to  Ttmbridge  School.  (3)  Four 
senior  scholarships  confined  to  former  pupils  of 
Merchant  Tailor's  School.  There  are  also  the 
Holmes  Scholarship,  tenable  for  five  years ;  the 
Lambe  Scholarship,  tenable  for  four  years; 
the  four  Casberd  scholarships  of  $400  each  pei 
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annum,  and  certain  exhibitions  for  nndergrad-  university.    In  1846  and  1860  Ac  PaAere  of  the 

lutes  not  on  an^  foundation,  and  of  at  least  Society  of  Jesus  bought  the  buildings  and  a 

one  year's  standing  in  the  college.    There  are  portion  of  the  80-acre  tract  and  took  charge  of 

also  four  fellowships,  tenable  for  14  years,  open  the  college.    It  still  (1910)  remains  one  of  the 

with  certain  limitations  and  under  certain  con-  Jesuit  achools.    The  area  of  the  college  grounds 

diiions  in  respect  of  literary  proficiency,  first  to  is  about  70  acres,  botinded  east  and  south  by 

the  kindred  of  the  founder,  Dudley  Fereday  of  Bronx   Park   (q.v.).     The  groop  of  gr^y  stone 

Etlingshall   Park,   Stafford,   secondly  to  natives  buildings   presents    an   attractive    and    impoEing 

of  Staffordshire,  and  then  to  any  other  person  appearance;  the  1904  addition  to  the  buildings,  a 

whatsoever.    Thirty-three  church  livings  are  m  hall  built  on  the  site  of  the  *Rose  Hill  Manor 

the  patronage  of  the  college.  House'  (i6go),  cost  about  $i30/yxi. 

Saint  John's  CoUege,  located  at  Annapolis,  The  college  includes  four  departments  under 
Md.  It  was  chartered  in  17J4,  and  opened  to  the  same  management;  the  college  department 
students  in  1789,  but  is  the  direct  successor  of  furnishes  the  usual  four-year  course  leading  to 
King  William's  School  (founded  1696),  which  the  degree  of  BJi.;  the  academic  furnishes  a 
in  1784  was  merged  into  the  college,  thus  being  four-year  course  and  prepares  for  college;  the' 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  commercial,  and  the  preparatory  departments, 
in  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the  col-  There  are  seven  scholarships,  which  have  been 
legiate  department  is  arranged  in  foot  courses,  endowed  by  friends  of  the  school  who  designed 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  scientific,  and  mechaa-  to  aid  worthy  students.  Social  life  as  well  a» 
ical  engineering;  in  each  course  certain  studies  witeilectual  is  fostered  hy  the  vhrioua  coll<^ 
are  required  and  others  are  elective.  The  degree  societies.  The  number  of  papils  in  attendancCj 
of  A.B.  is  conferred  for  the  ctmipletion  of  the  •■  '9'°'  *"  ***■  Some  of  the  noted  alumni 
classical  and  Latin-scientific  courses :  the  <kgree  s'e  Archbishop  Farley,  of  New  York,  Mgr.  J.  F. 
of  B.S,  for  the  scientific  and  mechanical  engi-  MOoney,  vicar-general  of  New  Vorh;  Bishop 
neering  courses.  Graduate  work  is  provided  Hendricks,  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  Morgan 
for.  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  there  is  J-  O'Brien,  New  York,  and  John  T.  Mc- 
a  preparatory  school.  Instruction  in  military  DonoUgh,  supreme  court  justice,  Philippine 
science  and  military  drill  arc  a  part  of  the  cur-  Idands.  ~  ■ 
riculum,  required  of  all  students.  The  State  Sajnt  John's  College,  located  at  Washing- 
provides  one  full  State  scholarship  for  each  ton,  D.  C.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  Saint  Mat- ' 
senatorial  district,  and  in  addition  :£  scholar-  thew's  Institute,  founded  in  1870  by  the  Brothers 
ships  for  tuition  only,  to  be  distributed  among  of  the  Christian  Schools  (Roman  Catholic) ;  its 
the  counties  in  order  of  priority  of  application ;  name  was  changed  to  Saint  John's  Clolfegiate 
there  are  also  other  scholarships.  In  1904,  the  Itisfitute  in  1880,  and  to  Saint  John's  College  in 
grounds  and  buildings  were  valued  at  over  1887.  The  ideal  of  the  college  is  to  give  a 
$250,000:  Henry  Williams  Woodward  Hall,  the  scientific  and  business  education.  There  are 
new  science  building,  was  erected  in  igoo;  three  departments  — collegiate,  academic  (see- 
the library  in  1910  contained  8,200  volumes.  The  ondary),  and  preparatory  (elementary).  The 
annual  income  of  the  year  iglo  was  $70,000;  collegiate  department  offers  two  courses,  Eng- 
\he  students  numbered  igo,  and  the  faculty  14-  lish-science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S..  and 

Saint  Jobn'a  College,  an  institution  in  commercial  course,  for  completion  of  which  a 
New  York,  opened  24  July  1841,  under  the  commercial  diploma  is  granted.  The  English- 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  science  course  includes  instruction  in  French 
land  upon  which  the  college  stands  is  a  part  and  German;  drawing  is  taught  in  all  three  de- 
of  the  old  Dutch  village  of  Fordham,  and  is  partmefits.  The  grounds  and  buil dings  in  190} 
of  historic  interest.  In  1639  the  land  between  were  valued  at  over  1150,000;  the  librarr  con- 
the  Harlem  and  Bronit  rivers  was  purchased  tained  5,000  volnmea.  The  stndentr  in  1910 
try  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  from  three  numbered  225,  the  faculty  74. 
Indian  sachems.  In  1694  the  land  which  is  now  Saint  John's  Eve.  See  John's,  Saint,  Evb 
the  college  property  came  mto  possession  of  oy, 
the  Corsa  family.  The  farm  was  known  ; 
•Rose  Hill,»  a  name  which  stilt  clings  to  tl  ^,^,„^.  ,,,.^, 
place  and  by  which  the  college  was  known   in  Rjcfielieu  River   (a  v 

earlier  years.    In  1787  the  "Rose  Hill*  farm  was  „  ,       ,  ,    ,     ,,  ,  .      „ 

purchased  by  John   Watts  and   later  it   passed  ,,.  S«nt   Jotina    Univeraity     m    CollegevUle, 

through  several   owners  to  Horatio  Shepherd  Minn,  founded  in  1857  and  chartered  the  same 

Moat    In  1838  Moat  built  the  stone  house  which  y^'^-    "   is  a  Roman    Catholic   institution    la 

is  now  the  central  college  building,  and  which  cnat^S*  o«  the  Order  of  Samt  Benedict,    In  1S69 

comains  the  principal  offices  and  the  reception  the  sohool  was  granted  power  to  give  degrees; 

room.    In  1839  the  new  house  and  a  farm  of  ??,<}'"  1^78  it  was  further  empowered  by  Le* 

80  acres  was  purchased  by  John  Hughes  (q.v.),  ^"I-  «>  grant  the  degrees  of  doctflra  m  theology, 

the  coadjutor  bishop  of  New  York,  for  $29,750-  P|"'o"Phy;  and  canon  law.    In  1883  it  received 

John  McCloskey  (q.v.)  was  first  president,  and  *"?™  the  legislature  of  MinnesoU  the  title  of 

for  the  five  years  the  college  was  in  charge  of  umverMty.    In  1910  there  were  connected  with 

secular  priests,  four  clergymen,  who  afterward  '"*   ^"^"9°'   30  professors   and   instructors,   and 

became  bishops,  three  who  became  archbishops,  3"  students.    The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees 

and   one   a   cardinal,   were   associated   with    its  of  A.B.  and   B.S.     The  preparatory^  d^artment 

government   or   were   members   of   the   faculty,  prepares  for  the  university.     There  is  connected 

On  10  April  1846  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  wth  the  school  a  business  deparfmint 

passed  which  made  the  school  a  university  with  .  Saint  John's-wort,  a  large  genus    {Hypert- 

powcr  to  grant  all  degrees  usually  granted  by  a  cum)  of  plants  of  the  family  Hypericacea.  They 
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are  to  be  found  aeaily  everywhere  in  llie  tern-  Oeveland,  C.  C.  &  St  L,  the  Vire  Marqtwttt^ 

perate  and  torrid  zones,  and  are  often  shrubs  and  the  Saint  Joseph,  S.  B.  &  S.  R.R.'s;  about 
or  small  trees.  The  foliage  is  pellucid  punctate  two  miles  south  of  Benton  Harbor  and  33  miles 
or  black-dolted,  and  the  leaves  and  blossoms  north  by  west  of  Niles.  It  has  steamer  connec- 
emit.  when  bruised,  a  strong,  resinous- aromatic  tion  with  the  Lake  Michigan  ports.  It  is  in  an 
odor,  and  have  a  bitter  taste,  due  to  an  oil  pos-  agricultural  region,  noted  especially  for  its 
sessing  astringent  and  tonic  properties,  and  peaches  and  other  fruit.  The  chief  industrial 
which  held  a  prominent  place  in  oH  pharmaeo-  establishments  are  flour  and  grist  mills,  Itmiber 
pceias.  The  flowers  are  perfect  and  five-  mills,  fruit-basket  and  box  factories,  machine 
merous,  borne  solitary  or  in  cymose  panicles,  shops,  lumber  mills.  In  the  government  census 
and  are  generally  yellow.  Hypericum  perfora-  of  1900  there  are  given  75  manufacturing  estab- 
turn,  to  which  formerly  the  name  of  Saint  lishments,  with  933  employees.  The  annual  value 
John's-wort  was  limited,  has  its  leaves  marked  of  the  products  was  $1,308,277.  There  is  an  ex- 
with  pellucid  dots,  somewhat  simulating  per-  tensive  trade  in  peaches,  apples,  and  lumber. 
forations.  It  is  a  European  plant  which  has  The  two  state  banks  have  a  combined  capital 
become  naturalized  in  our  country,  and  is  a  of  $50,000.  The  educational  institutions  are  a 
troublesome  weed.  It  is  a  very  smooth,  shining  high  school,  public  elementary  schools,  and  a 
herb,  sometimes  two  feet  high,  with  opposite  public  library.  Pop.  (igio)  5,936. 
oblong  leaves,  and  bright-yellow  flowers  in  broad  g^j  JoMpti,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat  ol 
tenmnal  lymes.  BotJi  petals  and  leaves  arc  Buchanan  Co 5nty,  the  third  city  in  siie  and 
black-dotted  Its  yellow,  acrid  resinous  ju.ce  ^^^^  in  Missouri,  and  located  on  its  western 
will  stam  the  skin  purple  and  was  believed  by  ^^^^^  ^^  ,1,^  ^^^t  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Dr.  Torrey  to  cause  mflammatory  trouble  in  „^  ^^^^  southeast  of  Omaha, 
tattle.  The  dried  plant  dyed  wool  yellow.  History.— In  1S26,  Joseph  Robidoux,  bom  in 
Tradition  states  that  the  Saint  Johns-wort  gaint  Louis  of  French  parentage,  established  a 
was  so  called  because  blood-like  spots  appeared  trading  post  at  this  point  known  as  the  'Black- 
on  Its  foliage  immediately  after  the  Saint  was  gnake  Hills,"  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
beheaded,  and  re-appeared  on  the  anniversary  the  city,  which  he  later  christened  with  his  own 
of  the  date.  It  was  regarded  as  a  universal  name.  For  hundreds  of  miles  on  every  side,  the 
panacea,  and  perhaps  possessed  some  curative  whole  country  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
qualities,  especially  in  external  use.  It  was  sup-  inhabited  only  by  the  aborigines,  who  gained  a 
posed  to  preserve  persons  and  property  against  scanty  subsistence  by  trapping  and  hunting.  The 
lightning,  but  was  still  more  in  demand  as  a  furs  and  pelts  of  the  wild  animals  tbey  killed 
preventive  of  witeh-visits,  or  those  of  other  evil  soon  became  a  source  of  extensive  traffic  be- 
spirits,  perhaps  because,  according  to  tradition,  tween  the  trader  and  his  Indian  neighbors. 
a  baptized  person  anointing  the  eyes  with  the  The  famous  "Platte  Purchase"  was  accom- 
green  juice  of  its  inner  bark  could  see  witches,  plished  through  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  dated 
Italians  gave  it  the  name  of  "devil -chaser."  It  17  Sept.  1836.  The  trading  post  grew  into  a 
was  not  only  worn  as  an  amulet,  but  was  hung  town,  incorporated  in  1845,  and  then  into  a  city, 
over  doors  and  windows ;  yet  it  was  not  safe  to  incorporated  in  1851,  Its  growth  at  first  was 
tread  on  it  after  dark,  since  the  luckless  wight  not  rapid,  but  steady  and  gradual.  Planted, 
that  bruUed  it  might  be  snatched  up  on  a  fairy  however,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
horse  and  carried  about  all  night;  Saint  John's-  wealthiest  agricultural  sections  of  the  United 
wort,  plucked  on  midsummer  night's  eve  took  States,  and  drawing  to  itself  the  lanjer  part  of 
its  place  among  the  love-charms.  the  trade  that  came  from  the  country  to  the 
*,  .  .  ,  ,,  westward,  it  later  on  began  to  assume  a  more 
Saint  Johnalniry,  Vt.,  town,  county-seat  vlgorxjus  and  rapid  growth.  In  1880  it  had  a 
of  Caledonia  County ;  on  the  PassumpsiiC  Kiver.  population  of  32/131 ;  (1890)  52,324;  (1900) 
and  on  the  Boalon  &  M.  and  the  Saint  Johns-  102,979:  and    (1910)  77,403. 

bury  &  L.  C.  R.R.'s;  about  34  miles  east-north-  Trade.~The   development  and  extension   of 

east  of  Montpelier,    It  was  settled  in  1786  by  the  business  and  material  resources  of  the  city 

Jonathan  Arnold ;  and  incorporated  m  1884-    It  kept  pace  with  its  increase  in  populatitm.    As  a 

is  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  there  is  distributing  point  for  the  entire  West,  from  the 

considerable  attention  given  to  dairymg;  but  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  has  but 

principal  industry  is  the  manufacturing  of  the  few  rivals,  and,  outside  of  Saint  Louis  and  San 

Fairbanks  scales.    There  are  about   i.ooo  men  iFrancisco,  no  superiors.     It  has  about  SO  large 

employed  in  the  Fairbanks  Scales  Works,  and  wholesale  establishments  engaged  in  all  branches 

an  equal  number  in  the  combined  smallermanu-  of  trade,  with  over  1,200  traveling  men  in  the 

factories.    There  are  nine  churches  and  one  ho«-  field,  seLing   goods   to  the   retail   merchants  in 

pital.     The  educational  institutions  are  the  Saint  almost  every  town  and  hamlet  throughout  this 

johnsbury  Academy,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  pub-  vast  region  of  country. lying  to  the  westward, 

lie  and  parish   sehools,   Saint  Johnsbury  Athe-  The  volume  of  the  jolibing  business  of  the  city 

nceum   and   a    free   library,   and   the    Fairbanks  for  the  year  1910  exceeded  $75,000,000,  and  the 

Museum  of  Natural   History.     The  four  banks  manufatturing    output    was    over    $413,000,000, 

have     a     combined     capital     and     deposits     ot  This  is  exclusive  of  the  retail  trade,  which  has 

$2,000,000.    The  government  is  vested  in  a  board  been  correspondingly  large. 

of  trustees.     Pop,    (igio)  8,098.  Schools,      Churches     and     Charities. —  The 

Charles  A  Walter  school  census,  taken  pursuant  to  the  require- 

Editor    <Smnt  Johnsbury  Republican.'  meat  of  State  law    shows  that  the  children  of 

„,,,,,...          .'        '  school  age,   from  6  to  20  years,  number  about 

Samt  JoMph,  Mich.,  city,  county-seal  of  40,00a    A  large  portion  (12,553)  are  in  actual 

Berrien    County;    on    Uke    Michigan,    at    the  attendance   upon  the  public  schools,  housed  in 

mouth  of  the  Saint  Joseph  R^ver,  and  on  the  43  public  school  buildings  and  taught  by  330 
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teacberk,  The  ino8t  imponng  of  th«  school  district,  amoaattd  to  $19,3410  tor  the  mm 
bouses  now  in  nse  is  the  High  School  building,  period.  A  citr-hall  and  market  hottM '  was 
erected  in  1894-5  o"  a  commanding  hill  o*er-  erected  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $51^000,  which 
looking  tbe  ci^,  and  tnvoMng  an  expenditnre  serves  the  purpose  of  a  maiVet  place  on  the 
of  $113^34.  From  it  and  its  humble  predeceawr  ^xin&d  floor,  and  of  offices  for  the  numerous 
1,107  graduates  have  been  sent  forth,  since  the  dty  officials  in  the  upper  Btories.  The  city  is 
cstablisbment  of  a  high  school  course  in  1868.  the  owner  of  two  public  library  buildings,  one 
All  the  public  school  buildings,  with  the  erounds  erected  in  1002  in  Uie  southern  part  of  the  city, 
on  whidi  they  are  situated,  are  valued  at  at  a  coat  of  $25,000 —^  the  other  erected  in  igoo 
$898413.  The  attendance  upon  the  private  in  the  central  part,  at  a  cost  of  $106,534. 
schools  is  likewise  lai^,  and  the  buildings  used  Though  in  their  infancy,  there  are  27,500  voU 
for  that  purpose  correspondingly  valuable.  In  umes  on  the  shelves  of  these  libraries,  accessible 
tbe  city  are  66  church  buildnigs,  owned  and  to  the  free  use  of  the  reading  public.  Saint 
used  by  the  different  denominaticuis  as  follows:  Joseph  has  two  large  opera  houses  of  modem 
Baptist,  11;  Christian,  4;  Jewish,  2;  Congrega-  construction  and  equipment,  with  a  seating  ca- 
tiooal,  2;  Episcooal,  4;  Lutheran,  3:  Evan-  pacity  of  1,785  and  1,740^  respectively,  beside  a. 
Kclical,  a;  Methodist  Episcopal,  ii ;  Methodist  large  number  of  smaller  places  of  amuaemenL 
Episcopal  South,  7;  Presbyterian,  8;  Catholic,  The  Conanereial  Club,  assisted  by  the  Board  of 
8;  Hefonned,  l;  Unitarian,  i;  Christian  Science,  Trade,  looks  after  the  commercial  interests  of 
1 ;  Latter  Day  Saints,  i.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  city.  Both  organizations  occupy  the  Cham- 
this  church  property  is  in  excess  of  ^ijxofioo.  ber  of  Commerce,  built  in  1884-5  at  a  cost  of 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  build-  $ios,ooa  Almost  $100^000  have  been  already  sub- 
ine  was  erected  in  1886-7  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  scribed  toward  the  building  of  a  Convention 
and  four  years  later  the  Yotmg  Women's  Chris*  Hall.  This  subscription  is  expected  to  be  largely 
tian  Association  took  possession  of  its  hand'  increased  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months, 
some  home  on  10th  StreeL  The  Memorial  when  the  work  of  building  will  be  commenced. 
Home  tor  the  support  and  care  of  helpless  2nd  The  city  has  5a6B  miles  of  paved  streets,  59.33 
needy  old  people,  and  the  Home  for  Little  miles  of  main  and  district  sewers,  a  'number 
Wanderers,  for  the  sheltering  and  rearing  of  of  hotels  and  hospitals,  one  convent,  two  ete- 
poor  and  neglected  children,  built  and  endowed  vators,  several  flouring  mills,  many  factories  and 
by  charitably  disposed  citizens  at  an  outlay  of  five  parks,  all  except  one  being  small  in  size,  but 
nearly  $ioo,oo(^  are  substantial  structures,  all  in  an  excellent  state  of  improvement.  There 
wordiy  of  their  founders  and  supporters.  The  are  21  newspapers  published  in  Saint  Joseph, 
Toost  important  charitable  institution,  however,  5  daily,  9  weekly  and  7  monthly. 
in  Buchanan  County,  is  Hospital  No.  2,  for  the  Light  and  Wattr  Pkmtt. —  The  city  owns  an 
care  of  the  insane,  located  just  east  of  the  city  electric  light  plant,  represoiting  in  its  con- 
limits,  erected  and  sustained  by  the  State.  The  struclion  an  expenditure  of  over  $ioOkOOOt  and 
ordinal  building,  which  was  erected  in  i^  at  which  will  be  enlarged  in  the  near  future  to 
a  cost  of  $200,000,  hurried  down  in  1879,  but  twice  its  present  capacity,  in  order  to  meet  the 
was  at  once  rebuilt,  and  has  since  been  added  to  demands  for  additional  street  lighting,  result- 
and  improved  at  a  total  cost  of  aboat  $500,000.  ant  from  the  recent  growth  of  the  municipality. 
The  institution,  which  is  3  very  capacious  and  In  igoa  there  was  consumed  in  the  city 
imposing  structure,  has  a  capacity  of  1,350  pa-  180,000,000  feet  of  gas,  at  a-  cost  to  the  con- 
tients,  and  requires  the  services  of  205  em-  sumer  of  $1.00  per  thousand  Cubic  feet.  The 
ployees.  It  is  modem  in  all  its  appointments.  ^  plant,  which  was  built  in  1878  and  has  been 
and  its  management  has  always  been  a  model  in  almost  continuous  extension  and  improvement 
of  exceUence:  since  that  time,  now  represents  an  investment 
Public  Buildings.— The  court-house,  built  of  about  $1,00(^000  of  money  expended  in  con- 
anew  io  1873-5  3'  ^  <^°st  of  $i73flOO,  injured  by  stniction.  It  has  in  use  56  miles  of  main  pipe 
fire  and  rebuilt  in  I^S,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  and  has  a  capacity  of  furnishing  2,000^000  cubic 
Maltese  cross,  and  is  a  very  imposing  and  ca-  feet  of  gas  every  24  hours.  Saint  Joseph  is 
pacious  structure.  Here  two  divisions  of  the  si^iplied  with  water  through  an  extensive  sys- 
circuit  court,  a  criminal  court,  a  county  court,  tem  of  waterworks,  first  built  in  1879,  and  im- 
a  probate  court  and  several  inferior  courts  are  proved  and-  extended  since  that  time,  until  it 
in  continuous  session  most  of  the  year.  Here  now  represents  in  cost  of  CMiatruction  an  ex- 
also  are  located  tbe  offices  of  the  county  offi-  penditurc  of  over  $i,8oo,ooa  The  water  is 
dais.  The  United  SUtes  circuit  and  district  pumped  from  the  Mtssoun  River,  at  a  pomt 
courts  are  held  in  the  Federal  building,  finished  about  three  miles  above  the  city,  mto  reservoirs 
in  1890,  involving  in  its  erection  an  expenditure  and  settling  basins,  located  on  a  hill  317  ie*x 
of  $345,000.  In  this  building  are  also  located  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  cUrified  and 
the  post-office,  the  United  Stales  internal  rev-  purified  by  means  of  these  basins  and  the  Jewell 
enue  office  and  the  surveyor  of  customs  and  ^stem  of  filtration.  It  is  then  emptied  mto 
his  assistants.  Even  thus  early  after  its  com-  water  mains,  which  now  aggregate  92  miles  la 
pletion  the  building  has  been  found  to  be  wholly  length,  and  is  carried  by  the  force  of  gravita. 
madequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  tion  to  the  fire  hydrants.  794  a>  number,  and 
service;  and  Congress  in  1903  appropriated  to  the  myriad  points  of  distntmtion  for  tbe 
$>3j,ooo  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  it  to  more  consumers  throughout  the  city.  .  .,  , 
than  double  its  present  size  and  capacity.  RaSroads. —  Saint  Joseph  has  38  miles  of 
There  are  now  m  tbe  post-office  proper  80  em-  electric  street  railway,  with  an  extensive  ekcttic 
oloyecs,  whose  yearly  salaries  aggregate  about  plant  connected  therewith,  to  furnish  the  motive 
$(n,ooa  The  receipts  of  the  pos't -office  for  power  for  its  operation.  The-eqii4>nient  of  eara, 
a  single  fiscal  year  aggregated  approximately  tioth  in  number  and  perfectioil  of  conitructioo,  is 
$3oo.0oa  The  receipt*  at  the  South  Saint  siich  as  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  sUeet.  rail- 
Josepb  poM-office,  located  in  the  stock  yards  wajr  tiavei    £y  a  ■yslematiG  course  of  super- 
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vMoo  and  improTCnierit  ttie  whole  s^tem  has  prohfbitipc  tha  contracting  of  any  ddit,  witboot 
iMcn  kept  at  all  times  in  splendid  condition.  In  there  being  money  in  tbe  treaanry  wtm  which 
iQOB  there  was  a  change  of  ownership  in  the  to  pay  it  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
Mreei  railway  plant,  the  purchasers  paying  in  tbe  city,  made  upon  a  basis  of  about  40  per 
therefor  as  an  investment  the  sum  of  $4,ooctooa  cent  of  its  actual  value,  ia  $37.743450. 
The  city  is  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  Govemmenl. —  Saint  Jose^  is  governed  by 
nine  railroads,  including  one  the  construction  of  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  who  is  the  chief 
which  bcKan  in  1903.  Three  lines  run  to  Chicago,  executive  officer  of  the  city,  and  by  a  conunon 
tfiree  to  Kansas  City,  two  to  Saint  Louis,  two  council,  entrusted  with  the  enactment  of  all  mu- 
to  Omaha,  one  to  a  connection  with  the  Union  nicipal  legislatioa,  whose  members  are  elected 
Pacific  railroad  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  two  for  four  years,  one  menber  from  each  ward  of 
others  traverse  that  vast  territory  lying  to  the  the  city,  but  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  whole 
west  and  southwest  Most  of  them  use  the  dty,  ilie  terms  of  one  half  expiring  every  two 
Union  Station,  erected  in  i8g6  at  a  cost  of  years.  The  city  has  also  a  board  of  public 
$126,000.  Durmg  the  year  ending  i  Sept.  igo3  works,  chai^d  with  originating  and  recom- 
there  were  438,800  pieces  of  baggage  handled  at  mending  to  the  council  aU  ordinances  for  the 
this  station.  Two  of  the  railroads  centring  in  improvement  of  the  streets  and  other  public 
the  ci^  cross  the  railroad,  wagon  and  foot  works,  and  superintending  the  construction 
bridge,  which  spans  the  Missouri  River  at  this  thereof.  This  board  is  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
point,  built  by  the  city  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  comptroller  and  auditor,  not  more  than  two 
S7i6,ooa  This  bridge  is  about  to  be  enlarged  b^  members  of  which  can  belong  to  tiie  same  po- 
the  two  railroad  companies  using  it,  so  that  it  litical  party.  There  is  also  a  board  of  park  corn- 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  its  capacity  misskmers,  to  which  is  committed  tiie  custody, 
doubled.  improvement  and  nnnaganent  of  the  parks,  and 

Stock  Yardt. —  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  a  board  of  police  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  by  the  the  governor,  which  has  charge  of  tiic  selection 
improvements  and  extensions  made  at  the  stock  and  coiOrot  of  the  police  force  and  die  en- 
yards  located  at  this  point,  which  were  begun  forceatent  of  the  police  regnlatioiia.  The  public 
in  the  year  1897,  and  which  have  been  carried  schools  are  controlled  by  a  school  board  con- 
on  extensively  ever  sinct  The  stodc  yarda  aisting  of  six  members,  one  half  chosen  from 
proper  consist  of  500  acres  of  land,  80  acres  of  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties,  ao  as 
whid)  are  covered  by  the  pens  and  sheds,  to  free  the  management  of  the  schools  as  much 
There  are  ao  miles  of  railroad  tracks  upon  the  as  possible  from  partisan  bias.  They  serve 
grounds,  and  five  packing  houses  engaged  in  without  pay,  and  tneir  terms  of  office  ere  so 
the  slaughtering  of  animals,  three  of  them,  Swift  arranged  tmt  two  of  them  expire  every  two 
&  Company,  Nelson,  Morris  &  Company,  and  years.  The  fire  department,  nnder  the  ccxitrol 
the  HammtMid  Fackinff  Company  have  erected  of  the  mayor  and  council,  consists  of  a  chief, 
large  and  extensive  plants  here  at  a  cost  of  his  assistant  and  70  firemen,  located  in  la  fire- 
several  millions  of  dollars.  A  part  of  the  Ham-  houses,  distributed  throughout  the  dty,  and 
mond  Packing  Company's  plant  was  burned  5  equipped  with  all  the  engines,  hose,  ladders  and 
July  1903,  but  is  now  being  rebuilt  on  a  much  other  appliances  needed  for  extii»nishing  fires. 
more  extended  plan  than  before.  During  the  iz  Biblu>traphy. —  Bams,  'The  Commonwealth 
months,  ending  i  Sept.  1903,  there  were  slaugh-  of  Missouri*  (187?)  :  <Enqxcl(wedia  of  the  His- 
:ered  by  these  houses  645,694  cattle,  1^1,784  tory  of  Missouri'  (1901) ;  'History  of  Budn 
hogs  and  637^13  sheep,  a  targe  increase,  except  anan  Countjr,  Missouri*  (1881)  ;  'Buchanan 
in  the  killing  of  hogs,  over  the  business  of  the  County  and  Saint  Joseph*  (1898)  ;  'Saint  Josqih 
preceding  year.  During  the  same  period  there  Directory'  (1903).  q  ^  VimrAKD, 
were  21407  horses  and  mules  bought  and  sold.  Saint  Joseph  Mo. 
and  51^2  oars  of  stock  handled  at  the  3t0<^  «  .  .  »  .  1  ■  .  ,  ■  -  '.  .. 
yards.  There  is  also  a  packing  house  at  this  S»mt  Jo«pb,  an  Island  belonpng  to  the 
point  located  outside  of  the  stock  yards,  which  prtJvincc  of  Ontario  in  Canada.  It  is  at  the 
does  a  large  business,  not  included  in  Hm  fore-  »«."*  <?»  Samt  Map;  s  River,  and  near  the 
going  statement  mamland  of  both  Michigan  and  Ontano.    There 

AanWoi.— There     are     nine     incorporated  *^e  "^ny  high  bluffs  and  large  rocks  on  the 

banks  doing  business  in  Saint  Joseph,  three  na-  '^'^'^  but  nearby  the  whole  of  the  surface  u 

tional  and  the  other  six  organized  under  the  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

banking  laws  of  the  State.     The  Coraptrolfcr  Satnt  Joaeph,    (i)    A   river   in    Michigan 

of  the  Currency  at  Washington  and  the  Seer*.  „ho5e  source  is  in  Hillsdale  County.     It  flows 

taiy  of  State  at  Jefferson  City  called  for  state-  wesl-norttiwest  then  south  into  Indiana,  west, 

mentsfrom_  these  banks,  showing  the  conditions  then  northwest,  returning  to  Michigan  and  en- 

of  their  busmess  on  9  Sept  1903.    All  responded  j^^ng  Lake  Michigan  at  Saint  Joseph   <q.v.). 

making  their  statements  under  oath,  from  which  South  Bend,  Ind.,  fs  on  the  banks  of  this  i^ver. 

It  appwrs  that   the  entire  iwurces  of   all   the  3,  tj,e  head  of  navigation.     Its  total   length  is 

Kl.v    ™$^^^8«ro'1nH°Jh»."'.h™l^  about  2S0  miles.     C^)  Another  river  of  the  same 

™^^;it  S^t,^^  i? "-rif,  .i«^n«^f^»  "a™-^  rises  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Michigan. 

I  about   too 


^^"C^Vra  Tad'a^ubrde^rffl    Saint  Mary's  Ri-r  at  Fort  Wayne,  to 
b^s  ISiring  fund  in  the  treaaunr   appliclble.to    5^1™«    t^-^''"     ^*^  *''"''   '="8*''   '^  = 
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„j   payment,    of   $1,392^50.      This    outstanding  ' 
indebtedness  is  in  bonds,  bearing  3^,  and  4  per         Saint    Joeeph'a    SeminaiT,    a    theological 

cent  interest  in  about  equal  proportions  for  eadi  school  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    The  local  name  for 

rate.    There  is  no  Doamg  debt,  the  city  charter  the  place  is  Dunwoodie.    The  Kmimcy  beloogi 
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to  the  archdioeeM  of  New  York,  but  the  attend-    through    intensity   of    personal   • 

ance  is  not  limiled  to  any  locality.  The  history  1793  he  was  made  president  of  the  ConYetilion, 
of  the  school  begins  aa  far  back  aa  1833,  when  and  in  1794  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Bishop  Dubois  began  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  the  erec-  Danton,  Hebert,  and  Desmoulins.  But  the 
tion  of  a  school  on  the  plan  of  Mount  Saint  Revolutitniary  Tribunal,  whose  acts  he  had  so 
Mary's  (q.v.)t  Emmitsburg,  Md.  The  comer  mercilessly  directed,  was  destined  to  be  dis- 
stone  was  laid  39  May  1833,  But  the  institution  solved.  In  July  1794  Robespierre  and  Saint- 
was  destroyed  by  fire  before  it  was  finished.  Just  were  executed  upon  the  same  scaffold  by 
Later  the  project  of  establishing  the  school  in  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
Brooklyn  was  proposed,  but  soon  abandoned,  political  works  of  Saint-Just  were  published  in 
The  next  locatton,  selected  bjr  Bishop  Hushes,  I833-4.  Consult:  Fleury,  'Saint-Just  et  la  Ter- 
was  Lafargeville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  A  reur'  (1851) ;  Hamel,  'Histoire  de  Saint-^uste* 
school  was  opened  here,  20  Sept.  1838;  but  it  (1859);  Aulard,  'Les  Orateurs  de  la  Legislatif 
was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  was  too  far  from  et  de  la  Convention'  (1879^]). 
New  York.  The  Lafargeville  school  was  in-  ^^^  xil'da.  Scotland,  an  island  of  the 
tjMided  for  both  theological  and  secular  studies,  ^uter  HebridesTbelonging  to  Harris  in  Inver- 
TTie  school  was  removed  to  Fordham.  N  Y  m  n„s-9hire  and  iVing  40  miles  west  of  North  Uist. 
1840  and  IS  now  known  as  Samt  Johns  College  ^  j^  o,ree  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad  with 
(q.v.).  The  theological  department  was  moved,  .,hores  rising  in  perpendicular  cliffs  from  the 
October  1864,  to  a  "ew  home,  and  Saint  Jo-  ^f^-^  ^j  ^h^  highest  point  is  Conna-Ghair. 
s^hs  Seminary  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  in  ,  gigantic  precipice  i.zzo  feet  high.  The  rich- 
charge  of  professors  from  the  University  n„a  of  the  verdure  softens  an  otherwise  bleak 
of  Louvain,  Belgium.  The  present  semmary  at  and  forbidding  landscape.  There  are  about  40 
Yonkers  is  on  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  and  acres  of  arable  land,  and  sheep  are  raised.  Sea- 
built  on  the  wn.nence  known  m  history  as  Val-  birds,  petrels,  etc.,  which  supply  feathers,  oil,  and 
^'T  ^l\  ^^%  ^"f^  *?  purchased  in  189D  „„!,  form  the  chief  source  of  inctine.  The 
by  Archbishop  Corngan  fq,v.),  and  the  new  fisheries  arc  productive  but  neglected  Thepop- 
seminary  was  dedicated  12  Aug^  J896,  and  placed  ai^^on  from  110  to  1851  had  dwindled  to  71  in 
in  charge  of  the  Sulpic.an  Fathers.  In  May  .^^  ^Tie  natives  speak  Gaelic  and  inhabit  a 
1898,  one.of  the  gifts  presented  to  Archbishop  jit,,^  ^j,,,  ^j  jj,e  head  of  East  Bay. 
Corngan  in  honor  of  his  sdver  jubdee  was  the  _  ,  „.  ,,,  ,  .,  '  „ 
certificate  of  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  debt  Saint  Kitt»,  West  Indies.  See  Saint 
upon  Uie  seminary-    The  seminary  ch^el  was  Chsjstophes, 

built  entirely  at  the  personal  expense  of  Arch-  Ssint^Lunbflrt,  Jesn  Fran{<rfs,  zbAA  frSA- 

bishop  Corrigan.  awa  sin  lan-b&r,  Maxquis  db,  French  phil09- 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  (i)  a  well-  opher  and  pt>et:  b.  Nancy,  France,  26  Dec  1716; 

formed  desire  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  (a)  d.  Paris  9  Feb.  1803.    He  was  for  many  years 

entrance  examination,  (3)  must  have  completed  attached  to  the  court  of  Stanislaus  of  Poland 

a  good  classical  course,  (4)  the  permission  of  when  that  prince  lived  in  Lorraine,  and  for  a 

the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  applicant  time  he  served  in  the   French  army.     He  won 

belongs.     The  courses  of  study  demand  a  large  literzry  recognition  by  a  volume  of  descriptive 

amount  of  work:  as,  the  course  in  Sacred  Scrip-  verse,  "Les  Saisons>  (1796),  which  received ex- 

ture  is  for  five  and  one  half  years,  and  the  travagant  praise  at  the  time  but  possessed  little 

regular    class    work    is    supplemented    by    an  merit.    His  present  fame  seems  to  rest  upon  the 

academy    or    seminary   composed    of    interested  fact  that  he  was  the  successful  rival  in  love  ol 

Students  who  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  par-  both    Voltaire    and    Rousseau.    His    'Fiiptive 

ticular  questions.    In  connection  with  this  de-  Poems'  (1759)  and  'Stories'  (republished  1883) 

partment  there  arc  two  courses  of  Hebrew,  and  possess   considerable  merit,  and  his    'Universal 

instructions    are    given    in    other    Semitic    Ian-  Catechism,'  though  somewhat  materialistic,  vra* 

guages.    All  the  other  courses  are  equally  thor-  approved  as  a  text-book  on  ethics  by  the  Insti- 

ough.     In  addition   the  students  regularly  visit  tute  in  1810 

jiosrittls,  omM  md  A.riubl.  ^tiwiimi  md  ^^    L.wtmc,  liWns.  an  i.l.nd  belong- 

JOMOo  bound  votaci  „,j  ^8  ^P„„'  ^^  „,             ,j  ,ji,5,  i„ 

Saint-JuBt,  sin  zhust,  Antoine  Louia  de,  fijt,ing 

French    patriot :   b.    Decize    (Nievre)    25   Aug.  „  ."      ,                     f^          /^       j      .t.         -it 

1767;  d.>aris  28  July  1794.    He  studied  law  it  Saint  Lawrence,  Cape.  Canada,  the  north- 

iS^ims,  but  devoted  himidf  almost  exclusively  west  projection  of  Cape /Breton  Island,  Nova 

to  Hteriry  pursuits  tmtil  the  outbreak  of  the  Scotia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Samt  Uwrence. 

Revolution,  when  he  became  one  of  its  most  Saint    Lawrence    River    and    Gulf.     The 

notable    participants.    His    political    career    as  Saint  Lawrence  River  is  in  North  America;  its 

deputy  from  Aisne  to  the  convention  at  Paris  head-waters    are    about    Ion.    93°    W.,    and    its 

in  179a  began  with  his  famous  oration  setting  mouth  near  Ion.  66°  W.    TTie  total  length  from 

forth  his  reasons  for  voting  for  the  death  of  the  source  of  the  Saint  Louis  in  Minnesota  to  its 

Louis  XVI.    Because  of  his  youth  he  has  been  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  at  Anti- 

called    the    instrument    of    Robespierre,    with  costi   Island  is  2,200  miles.    The  area  of  the 

whom  he  was  closely  associated  throughont  the  basin  is  about  530,000  square  miles.    The  area 

Revolaticn.    But  the  extreme  measures  attrib-  of  the  water  surface  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 

oted    to    him    were    undoubtedly    undett^en  Rtver  system,  including  all  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
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»  95t3a>  square  miles.  The  aret  of  that  portion  The  ancient  beaches  of  the  early  lakes  show  that 
of  die  basin  which  is  drained  by  the  Great  Lakes  at  one  time  the  water  occupied  a  greater  space 
is  neariy  200,000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  than  at  present.  The  Iroquois  beach,  south  of 
shore  line  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  rivers  Lake  Ontario,  is  quite  distinct,  and  shows  that 
is  5,400  miles.  This  system  is  the  only  large  the  old  lake  was  much  larger  than  the  present 
one  in  North  America  whose  main  stream  flows  Ontario  (see  Nkw  Yobk).  The  ancient  lake  is 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  only  large  system,  supposed  to  have'extended  north  to  the  glacier, 
except  Columbia,  whose  main  stream  does  not  There  are  shore-line  marks  south  of  Lake  Erie 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  extent  of  some  distance  from  the  present  shore  line,  and 
the  continent.  from  i?s  to  220  feet  above  the  lake  as  it  is 
Formalion  of  Lakes.—  Prior  to  the  Glacial  now.  East  of  Lake  Huron  are  beaches  showing 
period  the  land  area  of  this  region  was  greater  a  shore  line  from  25  to  260  feet  above  the  present 
than  at  present,  and  broad  valleys  were  ex-  lake.  This  record  of  an  ancient  large  lake  is 
cavated  by  the  rivers.  With  but  few  exceptions  called  Algonquin  beach.  The  broad  beaches  of 
the  last  formed  rocks  in  this  great  depressed  the  ancient  lake,  of  which  the  present  Superior 
region  belong  to  the  latest  formations  of  the  is  a  part,  are  on  the  north  shore  and  extend 
Palieozoic  strata.  The  whole  region  was  under  the  whole  length.  They  range  from  100  to  600 
ice-cover  during  the  Glacial  period.  This  vast  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  present  lake.  The 
body  of  ice  moved  southward,  elevations  were,  soils  within  the  area  of  the  lake-beaches  now 
worn  down,  the  rocks  were  carved  in  fantastic  beyond  the  lake  limits  differ  from  the  soils 
designs,  new  grooves  were  fomud,  and  the  en-  farther  inland.  They  possess  many  of  the  char- 
tire  topography  was  changed  In  addition  to  acteristics  of  inundated  lands.  The  beach  lands 
change  of  form  produced  W  the  movement  of  are  not  alike ;  near  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  are 
the  great  mass  of  ice,  other  and  equallv  ^reat  masses  of  yellow  sands,  in  some  parts  approach- 
chants  were  made  by  the  vast  amount  of  debris  ing  a  gravel,  and  between  are  large  clay  deposits. 
dqK>sited  by  the  glacial  drift.  Of  this  debris  The  Lake  Superior  beaches  of  the  old  lake  show 
one  peculiar  formation  is  found  in  the  rocks,  broad  clay  coverings,  pinkish  in  color.  The 
in  Ohio,  western  New  York,  and  other  places,  combined  area  of  the  lakes  north  and  west  of 
where  angular  and  somewhat  rounded  stones  arc  Superior  which  flow  into  Superior,  is  equal  to 
imbedded  in  boulders  or  striated  with  rocks,  one  of  the  large  lakes.  (See  articles  on  each 
Another  is  the  arrangement  of  the  boulders,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.) 
showing  in  many  places  their  removal  from  their  The  Riven. —  The  main  stream  of  the  sys- 
original  beds.  Sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  were  tern  was  the  last  to  assume  its  present  form, 
washed  by  the  streams  into  long  lines,  so  that  when  the  ice  covering  left  tiie  region  and  the 
in  the  Saint  Lawrence  basin  great  sand  belts  ex-  waters  began  the  formation  of  channels  exfend- 
tend  across  the  country  for  miles,  and  are  usu-  ing  to  the  sea.  The  streams  from  the  divides 
ally  found  on  the  lowlands,  at  the  places  that  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  lowest  points 
were  once  edges  of  ice-coverings.  The  rocks  of  the  valley,  and  entered  the  main  stream.  The 
formed  before  the  Glacial  period  are  in  some  main  outlet  channel,  or  the  river  Saint  l.aw- 
places  covered  by  glacial  deposit  for  from  100  rence,  may  be  said  to  have  its  source  at  Lake 
to  aoo  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Saint  Ontario  and  to  extend  to  below  Quebec,  to  the 
Lawrence,  at  the  lower  foot-hills  of  the  Adiron-  island  of  Orleans,  where  it  becomes  an  estuary. 
decks,  may  be  found  rock  layers  considerably  From  Lake  Ontario  until  it  becomes  a  tidal 
below  the  surface.  Old  river  channels  were  stream  it  is  a  surface  river,  of  which  the  waters 
dammed,  old  valleys  filled  up,  and  new  drainage  are  remarkably  clear.  The  distance  from  Lake 
channels  formed.  The  new  sub-basins  were  Ontario  to  the  GuH  is  750  miles.  The  descent 
changed  by  the  glacial  deposit  and  the  removal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  tide  water  is  230  feet 
of  former  divides.  The  depressions  where  the  The  Saint  Lawrence  forms  the  boundary  line 
Great  Lakes  are  now  were  formed  in  part  when  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Ion. 
the  southern  margin  of  the  glaciers  was  ob-  74°  15'  W.,  after  which  its  course  is  wholly  in 
structed  north  of  the  divide  which  extended  Canada.  In  width  the  Saint  Lawrence  varies 
through  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  from  one  to  three  miles,  until  it  broadens  into  a 
toward  the  Northwest  by  the  ice-block.  The  very  wide  stream ;  at  Cape  Gaspe  it  is  over  SO 
glacier  south  of  the  divide  discharged  its  melted  miles  wide.  Just  after  leaving  the  United  States 
waters  through  streams  flowing  generally  south,  boundary,  the  river  expands  and  forms  what 
The  outlets  of  the  glacial  streams  from  the  is  called  Lake  Saint  Francis,  and  a  little  above 
north  ice-covering  were  at  first  southerly.  One  the  city  of  Three  Rivers  is  another  expansion 
was  through  New  York  Slate,  near  Ithaca,  and  called  Lake  Saint  Peter.  The  chief  tributaries 
through  a  portion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  are  the  Ottawa.  Saint  Maurice,  Saguenay,  from 
River  valleys  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Another  the  north,  the  Chaudierc,  Richelieu,  Saint  Regis, 
was  south  of  Lake  Michigan  along  channels  into  Racquette,  Grasse,  and  Oswegatchie,  from  thf 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  to  the  Gulf.  Another  south.  The  Richelieu  brings  to  the  Saint  Law- 
was  from  Lake  Erie  by-  way  of  Fort  Wayne,  rence  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  There 
At  first  there  were  only  small  but  numerous  are  numerous  beautiful  islands  in  the  Saint 
depressions  along  the  south  margin  of  the  north-  Lawrence ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  main  outlet, 
ern  glacier.  They  grew  broader  as  the  ice  re-  near  Lake  Ontario,  there  is  a  group  (about  1,500 
treated  slowly,  and  gradually  merged  into  each  in  all)  called  the  "Thousand  Islands.'  These 
other  until  the  vast  lake  basins  were  formed  islands  are  famous  summer  resorts, 
which  still  preserve  proof  of  their  age  in  the  The  Estuary  and  Gulf. —  The  estuary  begin- 
PalieoEoic  strata  tl^at  has-  undergone  but  httle  mng  below  Quebec,  is  250  miles  long,  with  an 
change.  Mechanical  and  chemical  agencies  and  extreme  width  of  35  mites  until  it  flows  beyond 
rrosion  removed  rocks  attd  graded  the  lake  beds.  Anticosti  Island,  where  it  widens,  as  hu  been 
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DKntkKted,  at  Cape  Gmp6  to  over  50  miles.  The  tystnn  wbidi  domiiuted  asylom  constrtictioo  lO 

peater  part  of  the  Gulf  and  the  estuuy  ve  this  country  for  50  years  and  to  establuh  in  its 

submerged  portions  of  the  river  valley.    A  sub-  stead  a  aimpit  and  more  convenient  pUn,    The 

merged   river   channel   80D   feet   wide   has   been  first  medical  super! ntondent  was   Dr.   Peter  M. 

traced  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  continental  Wise,  to  whose  Eenius  the  hospital  owes  its  i^ 

plain,  about  100  miles  from  the  present  coast  and  orgaoijation.    The  hospital  was  opened  for 

line.     The  marine  shells  found  in  the  sands  and  the   reception  of  patients  9  Dec.   iSgo.  but  was 

clays  above  Montreal  show  that  at  one  time  the  not  completed  uiUil  10  years  later.    It  has  ac- 

estuary  began  much  farther  up  the  stream  than  commodatioc    ior    1,700    patients    and   has    336 

at  present    The  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  has  employees.    The  total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 

its  mouth  in  the  large  island,  Newfoundland.    It  year  ending  I  Oct  1903  were  $276,750.56;  annual 

enters  the  Atlantic  by  three  channels;   Cabot  expenditure  per  patient,  $i6i£9.    The  value  of 

Strait,  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  real  estate  including  buildings,  $3,500,600;  value 

about  65  miles  wide ;  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  be-  of  personal  property  inclnding   furniture,  etc., 

tween   Newfoundland   and   Labrador ;   and   Gut  $143/100.                                 }^  H   Hitchings 

of  Canso,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  '  SuperiHleHdenl. 

Island.    The   principal   islands   in   the   Gulf   are  _  .         _                     --  .         .          ,            .       ' 

Prince  Edward  IsUnd,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  „   Sauit    Lawrence    University,    loca  ed    at 

Anticosti  Canton,  N.  Y.    It  was  chartered  m  April  1856; 

Navigation.— Oixifi  steamers  of  the  largest  tl>e  theological  school  was  opened  in   1858.  the 

size  ascend  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and  collegate    department    in    1859;    a    preparatory 

large   vessels   go   as    far    as    Montreal.     Above  school  also  was  organized,  but  was  discontmued 

are   several   rapids,   and   in   Niagara  and    Saint  "»  .^^^^    The   collegiate   departraent   is    unsw- 

MarVs  River  are  falls.    Steamers  coming  down  tarian,  the  theological  school  is  bniversalist ;  the 

the  river  often  pass  through  the  channels  be-  I""  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  one 

tween  the  rocks  of  the  rapids,  but  ascending  the  l»a''d  of  trustees,  but  the  seminary  has  a  sepa- 

Stream   they  have  to  go  through  canals  which  'ate  buddmg.  faculty,  and  funds.     From  1869  to 

have  been  built  to  overcome  the  obstructions  to  1=7^  »  law  school  was  conducted,  and  111  Novem- 

navigation.    The  Welland  Canal  (q.v.),  in  Can-  ber  1903  a  Law  Department  was  again  estab- 

ada.    furnishes   a   means   of   going   around   Ae  lished  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Brooklyn  Law 

Niagara  Falls.     Two  canals,  one  on  the  Ameri-  School   as   an   integral   part   of   the    university 

can   and  one  on  the   Canadian   side,   have  been  under  the  name  of   the  Brooklyn  Law   School 

built  at  Saint  Mary's  Falls,     Navigation  on  the  »*  Saint  Lawrence  Unjversity.     The  uraversity, 

rivers  and  lakes  is  closed  in  winter.     The  aver-  therefore,  consists  of  three  depaitoents:  (l)  the 

age  number  of  days  the  Lachine  Canal  is  opened  f»%Be   o*   letters   and   scwnce;    (2)    the   theo- 

during  the  year  is  220.    See  Canals;  for  his-  lt«ical  school;  (3)  the  law  school.    The  college 

tory,  see  Canada;  United  States.  ofers  two  courses,  one  leading  to  the  degree 

-1  .  .   _                     -.   .      „       .^,          c.  t«  01  bachelor  of  arts,  the  other  to  the  degree  01 

.     S«nt  L«wrp.c.   St.t«   H«j..Ml  .   Stale  ,^,^  „,      j       ■    ^       ^^^  ^  ^  ^     ,^ 

■nn.iution  for  Ihe  ra»ne  ..tmrf  on  Ih.  Samt  ,„        ^        ^  ,    p„„ribe<l,  of  the  tot 

Lawrence  Emr  near  Ogden,b«rg,  NY     ft   .  '                ,        ,      ,     ,    "    ^    ^.^j,  ,        , 

bjUt  on  the  Cottage  Sjstem  (,,v,).  and  =on„sts  »              ■   J              ;                    .eeordinj 

of  three  ptmc.p.1  gtoops  and  two  detached  eot-  ^             ^  l,„g„,ge  (olhef  than  I,.tin)  of- 

•»?«?■.   T>=  'f'i'i'  ""^  '"'"'!"  '  "","  lif  fered    for   .dtnmion     Thirty   «holarship.   are 

mmstration  bmldmg  and  "  eottages  and  ntJ.ty  y,j     ^he  main  department,  of  .tndy  in  the 

bnJdt^a  which  are  detached  erapt  for  a  one  f^^,,^^  ^j^,  „e^thic,,  hi.ior,,  theology, 

.tory  Sr^proof  corndot  to  facd.tate  eommnm-  ,5„i„     „iiji„„,,     homileiic,     .ocioloS 

cation.    The  cottage,  are  Wo  stones  m  hcght  ^^^    ndntini.irttlon,   psychology,    and    inters 

»nd  are  substantially  and  Wtifnll,  consirncted  „          ^  critichn, ;  Jh.  full  mirst:  occupies 

of  Poodam  «mdstone  »d  hmeslont    The  «,,  g                                 ^^               ^^^  ^^^  ^^_, 

tage.  for  men  are  on  4e  west  and  those    or  '                                                     ^,  j?^  ^ 

women  on  the  east  of  the  adm.n,.tral  on  bmld-  !                    ^    ^  |         ,  LLM 

mg.     The  first  IS  ca  led  Reception  Cottage  East      . ,,    ._.    / ,„      .  ,.  ^   „   .  ^,-,     „„   „„.„   ._ 

orVest  and  it  is  here  the  pa^^ents  are  admitted  ^^'^r'¥i;r4i?^in£  oTthe'cUn  "campus 

Sm  r4^;rajTr";tt'^u^n^?e"lvTynrrJ  r'"?oi%=^S'  Z  ^^^l^itl^'^A 

is  n,ade  to  gte  this  cottage  a  home-like  appear-  {j      ^"^''J.T'^f,'^,^"'' The^   efcontains 

■ance  and   to  ayo.d   the  depressing  influence   of  ^^^^         ^^  volumes;    the    productive    funds 

a    arge  inst.tution.    There  is  a  cottage  for  con-  amount  to  $400,000.    The  students  (1910)  num- 

valescents,  the  doors  of  which  are  never  locked  f,^^^^  ^  j„   ^^^  ^^,1,^       ^^           j^  ^^,1  ^^ 

and   the  patients  are  permitted  to  come  aiid  go  p^„^ents. 

at  will.    Other  cottages  are  for  the  disturbed  *^                                                             . 

and  noisy  class,  for  the  quiet  and  harmless,  and  Saint  Leger,  sant  lej  ir  or  sil  in-jer,  Barry, 

for  working  patients.    The  Infirmary  Group  and  British  soldier:  b.  173?;  d.  1789-     He  served  in 

Group  Number  Three  are  one  fourth  mUe  from  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  under  Wolfe 

the  central  group  and  each  accommodates  about  at  CJuebec,  and  checked  the  fii^t  of  the  French 

4CN)  patients  of  the  chronic  classes.     The  Garden  forces   at   the    Heights    of   Abraham.     He    was 

Cottage   and   Farm   Cottage   are   each  one   mile  also   the  leader  of  the  expedition  against  Fort 

from  the  administration  building  and  ire  occu-  Stanwix   in   the   American   Revolution,     At   ftie 

pied  by  patients  who  are  employed  at  gardening  close  of  his  career  in  the  British  army,  m  J784, 

and   farming.     The  Saint  Lawrence  State  Hoa-  he  was  commandant  of  the  royal  forces  in  Can- 

pital   is  chiefiv  rwmarkahle  as  one  of  the  first  ada.    His  'Journal  of  Occurrences  in  America' 

ioatkutiotu  to  abandon  the  Kirkbride  or  block  was  published  in  London  in  1780. 
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Saint  Lenlt,  sSnt  loo1>  or  tool.  Mo.,  cityi  Eads  Bridge  snd  the  Merchants  Bridge, 
port  of  entry;  on  the  west  b&nk  at  the  Mis-  Vut  quantities  of  freight  cross  the  river  by 
siisippi  River,  about  so  miles  beltnr  the  mouth  ferries  and  are  handled  br  steamboats.  Nearly 
of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  all  the  coal  used  in  the  city  crosses  the  river 
State,  and  by  the  Federal  census  ot  1910  ranks  or  comes  up  the  Mississippi  in  barges.  Ter- 
fifth  in  population  among  the  dtjes  of  the  minal  facilities  have  lately  been  greatly  in- 
United  States.  creased  and  the  tunnel  running  ^om  the  Eadt 

Topography. —  The  dty  stands  on  a  gentle  Bridge   to   Cupples    Station  is   used    for  ma- 

blufF   with   an    average   elevation   of    100    feet  chandise  almost  exclusively, 

above  the   river  and   about   500  feet   above  the  The   Union    Station   with   its   spacious   train 

sea.     It  stretches  along  the  Mississippi  a  dis-  shed  large  enongh  to  house  33  tracks,  each  one 

tance  of  19  miles,  and  its  greatest  width,  east  and  long    enough    to    accommodate     11    passenger 

west,  is  six  and  one  half  miles ;  the  area  is  61^  coaches,  is  unique  in  construction  and  use.    All 

square  miles.    The  surface  is  rolling  and  drain-  trains  *back  in*  to  the  station,  stopping  at  the 

age  by  the   city  sewer   system   has   been   easily  Midway,   an  area    130   feet   wide   and   601    feet 

accomplished.     'Mill   Creek"   Valley,  which   ex-  long,    crossing   the    station    from    i8th   to    aoth 

tends  east  and  west  and  bisects  the  city  was  streets.    Freight,  mail  matter,  and  express  are 

once  the  bed  of  a  lake  (Chouteau  Pond).    It  handled  in  subterranean  driveways  and  passages, 

is   used  chiefly  for  depots,  railroad   yards,  and  with  the  use  of  26  elevators.    The  station  coven 

industrial  establishments.    Bridges  and  viaducts  13.2  acres  of  ground.    The  capacity  of  the  sta- 

carry  street  Iraffic  across  the  va!!ey.    The  Mis-  tion  has  recently  been  increased  3C0  per  cent, 

sissippi  River  borders   the  city  in  the  form  of  Commerce   and   Industries. —  Saint   Louis   is 

the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  city  on  the  concave  side,  the  natural  commercial  metropolis  of  the  terri- 

In   the   river   are   several   islands;   the   largest  tory    lying  to   the   west  and   south,   including 

Cabaret  and  Kerr  belong  to  Illinois.     The  river  Texas   afid   Mexico.      In    manufactures   it   has 

is  here  a   vast   torrent   of   turbid   water   which  always  been  prominent,  and  it  is  now  the  fourth 

picks  up  and  drops  again  large  masses  of  sand  city  m  the  United  States  in  the  value  and  output 

and  silt  as  the  river  rises  and  falls.    It  is  very  of  its  manufactures.    The  value  of  the  products 

deep  abreast  the  city,  and  in  good  water  there  of  the  factories  of  Saint  Louis  is  estimated  at 

is  a  continuous  depth  of  13  or  14  feet  all  the  about  $40o,ooo,ooa     If  the   factories   of   East 

way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  regularly  rises  Saint    Louis,    Venice,    Madison,    and    Granite 

and  falls  during  the  year  about  35  or  30  feet.  City,  all  lying  just  across  the  river  and  forming 

High  water  mark  is  412.7  feet  above  sea-level,  parts  of  this  industrial  centre,  are  included,  the 

The   historic  water  mark  of   1844  still  remains  annual  product  amounts  to   about  (400,000,00a 

unsurpassed,  though  in  June  1903  the  water  was  The  annual  sales  in  dry  goods  and  kindered  lines 

but  four  or  five  feet  lower.     In  each  case  the  amounted  to  $i20/xx),ooo ;  the  s^les  of  boots  and 

broad  bottom  between  the  channel  and  the  Illi-  shoes  alone  amounted  to  $50,000,000,  nearly  one 

nois  bluffs  was  flooded  and  looked  like  a  vast  half  of  the  stock  being  made  in  the  city.    The 

bland  sea.     In  no   case  has  the   river  climbed  trade  in   tobacco   and   cigars,   nearly  all   manu- 

far   up   the   bluff    upon    which    Saint   Louis    is  factured   here,   footed   up   $41,000,000;    in   beer, 

built.     West  of  the  city  the  land  spreads  out  in  $1^000,000;  in  street  cars,  $15,000,000. 

a  picturesque  plateau.  The  most  interesting  and  the  most  important 

Climate. —  The  latitude  of  the  city  is  about  commercial  feature  in  Saint  Louis  is  Cupples 
38°  38',  so  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  mild  winter  Station,  which  deserves  an  extended  descrip- 
and  a  warm  summer.  Fair  snmmer  winds  tion.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  similar  estaV 
are  south  and  southwest,  and  the  cool  tishment  which  approaches  it  in  magnitude  and 
winds  come  from  the  north  and  north-  completeness  of  organizatioa  Cupples  Station 
west.  The  record  of  the  United  States  was  planned  and  inaugurated  by  Robert  S. 
Weather  Bureau  is  here  given  for  the  Brookings,  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
highest  and  lowest  temperature  for  the  ager  of  the  Cupples  Wooden  Ware  Company, 
twelve  months,  January  to  December,  1909,  The  object  of  the  station  was  to  save  expense, 
and  the  normal  or  mean  temperature,  re-  time,  and  wear  and  tear  in  handling  roerchan- 
spectively:  dise.  Expense  was  to  be  saved  chiefly  by  the 
»  .J  .■>.  .  ji  <«,■<!  .  •  ..*  ^  elimination  of  drays  and  street  wagons  drawn 
KbV,  -,%•'  'X'  «•  fun'.'  .o^:  J?;  ??"  Ort!;"  S?°,' «?:  S'  ^y  Worses.  Time  was  to  be  saved  by  reducing 
M»r.',9o''i  a°i44°Jiiiy,  107°,' ss°,' J9°  Nov!,  Si"!  s°l  «*  the  handling  to  one  half,  and  storing  goods  in 
Apr..  Bi".  aa°,  jfi'lAug..   io6-.  jj".  77"|D«&.     M°,  i7°.  36*  buildings  adjoining  the  station  platforms.     The 

The    annual    rainfall    is    37-3    inches.      The  saving  in  wear   and  tear  was   to   result  fromi 

longitude  of  the  city  is  about  90    15'  west  from  less  handling  and  no  street  hauling.     All  these 

Greenwich;    hence   "Standard   Central"    time    is  ends  have   been   attained.     All   the   25   lines  <A 

about    one    minute    faster    than    'Mean    Solar"  railroad  converging  in  Saint  Louis  haul  freight 

tmie.  to  and   from  the  terminal  yards  lying  between 

Transportation.~ln    1874  the  Eads   Bridg«  Eighth    Street    and    Grand    Avenue.      Cupples 

(q.v.)    was   opened    for    highway   and    railroad  Station   occupies   nearly   four   acres    of   ground 

traffic.    Prior  to  1874  Saint  Louis  had  no  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  yards  on  both  sides  of 

over  the  Mississippi,  and  in  times  of  ice  gorges  the   main   tracks   as   they    leave    the    tunnel   at 

and     ice -runnings    direct    communication     with  Eighth    Street    and    Qark    Avenue.      It    owns 

(he   East,   at  this   point,   was   cut   off   for  days,  and   controls   switches   and   platforms    sufficient 

The  Merchants'  Bridge,  three  miles  up-stream  for  60  cars,  all  practically  under  cover.     The 

from  Eads  Bridge,  was  built  in  1890.     Twenty-  30  big  buildings   skirting  the   tracks   are  occu- 

seven    lines    of    railroad    meet    in    Saint    Louis  pied  by  some  30  tenants,  mcluding  some  of  the 

Union  Station ;  10  from  the  west  and  17  from  largest  concerns  in  the  city  dealing  in  hardware 

the  east,  the  latter  crossing  the  river  by  the  woodenware,   and  gtocene*.     The  total   SM(^ 
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dttntUse  bandied  by  Cupples  Station  ja  Talued  ings  for  1910  of  the  whrfe  city  Amounted  t© 

at     about      ¥40,ooa/x>o     annually,     of     which  ^3,yoA,263.'7O0. 

?2S,00(Wioo  represents  the  business  of  two  firms,  Muniapal  Improvementt  —  ParkJ  and  Boule- 

e»ch  the  largest  of  its  kind  m  the  ¥ratld,~the  rarrfj.— The    city   has    18   public    parks,    con- 

Sunmona  Hardware  Company,  and  the  Samuel  taining    2,125    acres.     The    four    large    parks, 

Capples  Woodenware  Company.  Forest,  CFallon,  Tower  Grove,  and  Carondelet, 

There  is  a  smgic  power-plant  for  the  entire  have  recently  been  connected  by  a  system  ol 

station  furnishing  heat,  light,  and  power,  either  boulevards  carried  across  Mill  Creek  Valley  on 

electric  or  hydraulic.     The  platforms   for  the  a    magnificent    viaduct.      Lafayette    Park    (30 

handling  of  goods  have  a  total  area  of  30.000  acres)  was  early  improved  and  seven  years  ago 

square  feet,  and  are  on  two  levels,  one  by  the  was  the  gem  of  the  city.     Its  wealth  of  elms, 

car  doors,  and  one  a  story  higher.    These  lerela  maples,    sycamores    was    almost    entirely    de- 

we  connected  by  seven   elevators  operated  by  stroyed  by  the  great  cyclone  of  27  May  1896. 

the  station  employees.     The  tenants  operate  44  Out   of  793   forest   trees  575   were   broken  and 

elevators  to  all_  floors  m  Ihejr  respective  qua r-  raf„ed.    During  the  season  which  followed  over 

ters     The  sUtiM  has  over  4^000  four-wheeled  1,000  young  trees  were  set  out,  to  begin  again 

tracks,  each  easily  drawn  by  hand  and  capable  the    work   of   rearing  a   forest   of   ornamental 

of  carrying  a   bad    of   Sfloo  pounds.     These  trees.    The  cyclone  destroyed  property  in  the  ' 

trucks    carry.  aU    the  merchandise   handled    in  city    to     the    amount    of   ten    million     dollars, 

Cup^cs  Station.  .        ^  .       .  and   killed   some   160  people.     Shaw's   Garden, 

The  manner  of  operat™  the  station  is  ai  ,he   popular  name   of  the    Missouri    Botanical 

follows:    purmg  the  mght  the  vanousrailrtwdi  Garden,   was  the  gift  to  the  people  of  Saint  - 

having   freight   to    deliver    to   Cupplcs    Station  Loujj   of   the   late  THenry   Shaw.     It   is   beauti- 

place  their  cars  upon  the  switches  adjacent  to  i^lly  laid   out,  and  full   of  a  vast  variety  of 

the  lower  pUtforms.    At  7  a.m.  a  force  of  about  flowers,   trees,   and   shrubs,   collected   at   great 

100  station  employees  (^en  and  unload  the  cars,  g^p^^^    ^om    all    lands,    and    most    carefully 

place  the  goods  upon  trucks,  and  deliver  them  cultivated  and  housed,     the  Flower  and   Plant 

at  the   doors,  of  ^e  tenant   firms  according  to  Garden    conuins    94    acres;     the     Arboretum, 

J  .^"ii^i'""'    ^^  '.u  ■"■  */  "".'  are  empty,  ^^ich    contains   specimens  of  al!   trees   known 

and  tne  tremnR  are  fnr  ttif  mcmt  nnrt  nilt^H  :4w9v         «  .  .  .        .      '^  .     .  -...-. 


station  employees  in  the  freight-receiving  room  P'*"^'  "*'"<'*  "'"  !l8''cu""=  °^^  gTOania 

on   the    upper   platform;    bills    of   lading    are  near  and  tributary  to  the  Shaw  residence  amount 

(igned;  and  the  trucks  are  sorted  according  to  a  ^o  6.8  acres,  making  a  tract  of  45  acres, 

schedule  which  specifies  the  order  in  which  cars  ,    Adjoining  the  Arboretum  and  vegetable  gar; 

riiall  be  loaded  and  immediately  removed  by  the  ^^.   '^    '^   pasture   area   of   some   80   acres,    o;£ 

different  roads.    Each  railroad  knows  just  when  which   one    fourth   has    recently   been   graded, 

to  send  an  engine  for  its  cars,  and  the  station  «fained,    supplied    with    water,    and    partially 

forces  always  see  that  the  cars  are  ready.    The  planted  with  North  American  plants  arranged 

employees  of  the  tenant  firms  go  scarcely  beyond  ">    the    familiar   sequence    of    families    adopted 

their  own   doors.     About  35  per  cent  of  the  ^  Bentham  and  Hooker;  while  the  remainder 

goods  received  arc  delivered  at  the  street  doors  will  shortly  be  molded  and  planted  to  exemplify 

of   the   various   firms   to   meet    local    demands,  the   more  modem   arrangement   of   Engler   and 

In  this  systematic  and  economical  way  over  go  Prantl,  on  plans  already  largely  prepared.     The 

cars   with    1,000   tons    of   assorted   merchandise  Botanical  Library  contains   18,550  books,  22,608 

are  received  and  shipped  in  a  day,  or  300,000  pamphlets,   and   66  manuscript   volumes.     The 

tons  in  a  year.    No  other  single  freight  station  herbarium  contains  400,000  sheets  of  specimens. 

approximates  that  amount  of  business.  The  sight  The   ownership   of   the   Missouri    Botanical 

of  the  station  in  full  activity  b  most  impres-  Garden  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  which 

sive.      The    constant    passing    of    hundreds    of  is   charged   with   the   care   and   maintenance   of 

loaded  trucks;  the  simultaneous  motion  of  many  the   garden   and  the   administration   of   income- 

tlevators ;  the  loading  and  the  despatch  of  cars,  bearing  property  valued  at  some  $4,000,000,  the 

—  all   this    is   at  first   confusing,   but   a   deeper  net   income   of   which   shall   be   spent  upon   the 

{nsight    detects   a   perfert,    harmonious   system  garden.     With  this  mimificent  endowment  the 

which  wins  the  admiration  of  every  attentive  tnisteei  are  able  to  constantly  improve,  extend, 

visitor.  and    enrich    the    garden.      The    Henry    Shaw 

One    further    fact    remains    to    be    stated,  School  of  Botany  is  conducted  as  a  department 

Mmely,  that    Samuel    Cupples   and   Robert    S.  of  Washington  University. 

Brookings,  the  original  owners  and  builders  of  Tower  Grove  Park  contains  three  fine  bronze 

this  great  enterprise,  and  the  owners  of  several  statues :    Shakespeare,    Humboldt,    and    Colum- 

neighboring    blocks    occupied    by    firms    which  bus,     designed     and     executed     by     Mullcr    of 

could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  station,  have  Munich,  the  gifts  of  Henry  Shaw.    Forest  Park, 

pven  the  entire  property  to  Washington  Uni-  two    miles    long  by  a    mile    in    width,   was   a 

versily,  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  cause  wooded  tract  of  great  variety  and  rare  beauty, 

of  higher  education,  but    one    half    of    it    has    been    loaned    to    the 

.   Bankt  and  Trust  Companies. —  Not  to  men-  Louisiana    Purchase   Ejtposition    Company,    ani 

lion  the  smaller  banks,  the  capital  of  20  of  the  what  was  for  the  most  part  an  irregular  grove 

larger  banks   and    10   trust   companies    in    190a  of   magnificent   forest   trees   is   now   covered  by 

aitiouiited    to    $42,315,800;    their    surplus    was  a  series  of  exposition  buildings,  which  in  extent 

♦M'951.373.  making  a  total  of  $87,267,173.    The  and  splendor  stand  unrivaled  on  the  face  of  the 

"*«nng-hoiise  statement  tfaows  that  tbt  dear-  earth.    The  winding  Des  Peres  River  is  buried 
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out  of  sight;  the  little  lake  is  filled  and  cov-  of  street    railways   wid  cars.     There   are  337 

ered    with    magnificent    palaces.      A    mile    of  miles   of   single   Street   traelcs  at  present,  under 

lagoons  with  curving  banks  of  grass  and  flowers,  two  separate  managements.     AH  cars  are  mn 

and  many  a  springing  bridge,  fUl  the  scene  with  by  electricity,   with   overhead   trdleys,   and   the 

an  amazing  wealth  of  beauty  and  variety,  utterly  system  of  transfers  is  quite  general.    At  present 

and   entirely   new— so  great   and  wonderful   is  there   are   no   underground  or  elevated  electric 

the  transformation.  roads  in  Saint  Louis. 

Of  all  the  exposition  structures  now  standing  In  Qtimbering  the  houses  one  hundred  nura- 
within  the  limits  of  Forest  Park  only  the  Art  bers  are  assigned  to  each  block,  counting  west- 
Building  is   to   be  permanent  ward  from  the  river,  and  north  and  south  fmig 

The  City  IValeraiorks.—  The  city  waterworks  Market  Street     The  odd  numbers  are  on  the 

consist:  First,  of  a  pumping  station  and  settling  north  and  west  sides.    Thus,  ^305  Pine  Street 

basins  several  miles  above  the  city  proper,  on  is  on  the  third  house  lot  west  of  23d  Street,  on 

the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  the  north  aide  of  Pine  Street, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missoun.    Second,  of         Education. —  The  public  schools  are  admin- 

a   conduit   leading   the  water  from  the   settling  istered  by  a  Board  of  Education  which  is  inde- 

basins    to    the    pumps    at    Baden    and    Bissel'i  pendent    of    the    city    government,    having    its 

■    Point    Third,    the    high-service    pumping    en-  separate   charter,   and   by   the   Constitution   au- 

gines,  where  the  water  is  pumped  into  the  city  thoriied  to  levy  and  expend  taxes  for  school 

mains  or  into  Corapton  Hill  Reservoir,  several  purposes._    The    rate   of   school    tax   is   by   ttic 

miles  away  to  the  south.    Fourth,  a  system  of  Constitution  of  the  State  limited  to  six  mills 

pipes   along   every    street   and   to    every   house,  on   a   dollar.      The   tax   actually   levied   bf   the 

so  that  the  supply  is  abundant  everywhere.    Ail  Board  of  Education  in  igoj  was  five  mills.    The 

old    wells    are    filled    and    spring   water    is    no  board   consists   of   12   membera   elected  for   six 

longer  used.     A  water  tower  near  the  reservoir  years   on   general   tickets   embracing   the   entire 

furnishes   high-pressure   water   through   a   sepa-  city ;   four  members  retire  every  two  years  un- 

rate    system    of    pipes    to    residences    on    high  less    re-elected.      The    expert    officers    charged 

ground.    The  capacity  of  the  works  at  present  with    the  business   of  conducting  the    schools 

is  120,000,000  gallons  per  day.    The  average  daily  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  board 

consumption  is  6?.i?9,6oo  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  are:  a.  superintendent  of  instruction,  a  secretary 

of   over   three   barrels   per   day   for  every  man,  and   treasurer,   an   auditor,   a   commissioneT   of 

woman  and  child  in  the  city.    The  total  length  buildings,  and  a  supply  commissioner. 
of  all  underground  water  pipes  of  all  sizes  is         A  normal  school  is  in  course  of  construction 

over  700  miles.  which  will   receive  300  pupils;  there  are  three 

The  Mississippi  water  coming  from  northern  firstTcIass    high    schools,    with    accommodations 

lakes  and  from  the  distant  slopes  of  the  Rocky  for   4,000   pupils;   a   colored   high   and    normal 

Mountains,   though   heavily   laden   with   mineral  school   for  300  pupils;   and  91   district   schools, 

matter  and  more  or  less  stained  with  vegetahle  of  which  la  are  for  colored  children  under  the 

matter    from    alluvial    fields    and    forests,    was  care   of  colored   teachers.     The   enrolment    for 

until     recently     exceptionally     wholesome,     and  day   schools   in    igio    was   87,931;    for   evening 

when    filtered    was    as    clear    as    crystal.      The  schools,   3,353.      The   number   of   teachers    was 

drainage  of  river  towns  and  mills  was  of  course  2,027.     The  cost  of  maintenance  tor  every  pupil 

objectionable,  but  before  the  time  when  the  city  in  the  day  schools  is  about  $21. 
of   Oiicago,    with    a   population    exceeding   the  The    estimated    revenue    for    public    schools 

whole   State   of   Missouri   outside  the  limits   of  from  all  sources,  including  its  quota  frota  the 

Saint   Louis,  poured   its   drainage   through   the  mcome  of  the   State  school   fund   ($202,251.16) 

IINnois    River    into    the    Mississippi,    40    miles  is  about  $3,000,000. 

above  Saint  Louis,  the  water  pumped  at  Saint         The  first  year  of  the  school  course  is  devoted 

Louis   was   considered   excellent.      The   present  to   kindergarten   instruction  and  training  in  78 

condition  of  the  water  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  kindergarten    rooms,    specially   built    and   fitted 

extreme.     Plans  are  being  made  to  filter  the  for   the   purpose.     Book   work   may   begin   in 

entire  water  supply  of  the  city  and  to  eliminate.  Grade  1.  at  the  age  of  seven.    At  the  end  of  the 

by    legislation    or   otherwise,    the   vast    evil    of  VII.  Grade,  at  the  normal  age  of  14.  the  child 

Qiicago  sewage.  should  be  fitted  for  a  high  school.    In  the  high 

The  income  from  the  'water  rates'*  can  be  schools,  pupils  may  choose  a  classical  course,  a 

spent  only  in   the  water  department.     The  un-  general  literary  and  scientific  course,  or  a  mixed 

appropriated  balance  on  hand  in  April  igo3  was  course,  including  manual  training  or  domestic 

over    $2,000,000,    nearly    sufficient    to    build    a  art  and  science.     In  the  two  highest  grades  of 

filtration  plant  which  shall  filter  all  the  water  the  district  schools  the  pupils  receive  one  lesson 

used.  per    week    in    manual    training —  the    boys    in 

Sewers  and  Strtatt,  Strett  Cart,  etc. —  There  mechanical  drawing  and   elementary  woodwork, 

are  530  miles  of  sewers  and  45a  mites  of  paved  the  giris  in  domestic  science   (sewing,  cooking. 

Streets.    The  streets  are  in  general  macadamized,  and   household  economics).     There  is  a  school 

but   about    no  miles   are  paved    with    granite  for    the    deaf,    enrolling    34    pupils    and    five 

blocks,  asphalt,  or  brick,  and  there  are  85  miles  teachers. 

of   Telford  pavement   dressed    with   fine   hard         All  day  schools  are  tanght  40  weeks  a  year, 

gravel.    All  streets  are  sprinkled  daily  through-  There  is  no  law  compelling  school  attendance 

out   the   summer   mouths,   and   the   granite   and  in    Missouri,   consequently   in   spite   of   a    hi^ 

brick   pavements   are   swept   and   washed.     The  degree   of   excellence  pervading   all    grades   of 

city    is    not    densely   built,    as    good    building  the  public  schools,  a  lew  children  are  allowed 

ground  is  abundant;  consequently  the  residence  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.     The  superior  quality 

districts    extend    far    into   the    country.     This  of  the  public  schools  of  Saint  Louis  is  a  matter 

-'--    jg  favored   by  an  admirable  suddIv  of  comnlon  observatioo.    This  ia  due  to  teacherr 
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ttoroMgUy   trained    and    carefully    su(«rvi9ed ;  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  is  $3,S7«WX»; 

and  to  buildings  well  equipped.     Appointments  its  endowment  $5,180,000. 

and  reappointments  are  on  merit  alone.    School  The  Saint  Louis  University   (Roman  Cath- 

bouses    are   now    built   strictly   fire-proof,   with  oHc),  which  dales  back  to  iSap,  is  a  \arge  and 

every  valuable  modern  convenience.  flourishing   institution   on   Grand    Avenue.      Its 

A  vigorous  Pedagogical  Society  containing  library  of  about  38,000  volumes  is  rich  in  old 
400  members,  chiefly  public  school  teachers,  boolcs  in  many  languages,  huge  in  size  an8 
marks  progressive  ideas;  and  a  Teachers'  nnaint  in  binding;  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
Benevolent  Annuity  Association,  with  i,iDg  Latin.  Luther's  first  editions,  the  Bible  in  21 
members,  indicates  a  desire  to  co-operate  and  different  languages,  are  interesting  exampk: 
render  mutual  aid.  The  members  pay  one  per  One  hundred  and  nineteen  quarto  volumes,  thfc 
cent  of  their  salary  as  annual  dues,  and  after  gift  of  the  Er^lish  government  in  1831,  contain 
25  years  of  service  as  teachers  (15  in  &int  the  "Records  of  the  English  Government"  start- 
Louis)  the  women  (for  men  the  service  _is  ing  with  'Doomsday  Book'  and  ending  with 
30  years)   may  on  retiring  receive  an  annuity  Georee  IV. 

-for  life.     Twenty  persons  at  one  time  received  The    College    of   'Christian    Brothers    (q.v.) 

annuities.     The  association  has  invested  a  per-  occupies  a  most  imposing  structure  on  the  high 

manent  fund  amounting  to  $48,696.50.     This  is  ground   west   of   Cote    Brilliante.     Forest   Park 

increased    every   year    by    dues,    gifts,    and    an  University    for   young    ladies    occupies    a    most 

occasional  festival  held  for  the  purpose,  and  with  altraciive   building   and   site   immediately   south 

such  aid  this  work  is  being  extended.  ^f  Forest  Park.    There  are  several  independent 

Washington   University   is   a   generously  en-  medical   schools,   a   college  of  pharmacy,   a   law 

dowcd     and     finely     «iu,pped     mstrtution     for  ^^^^^^^     j^jng  instruction   exclusively   at   night, 

higher  and  professional  education.    The  charter  ^^  numerous  convents,  seminaries,  and  pariaJ. 

of  the  university  was  signed  by  the  governor  „[„)ois 

^U^l-^^J^"  Trf  ^'^-  '■i^n,ll'"';';if!'H    FW  Ubranes-The  Public  Ubrary".  with  i;o,o«f 

'Washington."    It    was    originally   called    EJ.ot  ^^^               j,      f,„      t„      ^j,      rwidents.       The 

Seminary,  in  honor  of  its  organizer,  first  presi-  .       „on(.it,uies   annuallv  the   income   of   a   tax 

dent,  and  third  chancellor,  Dr.  William  Green-  "/Vof  """ff  Sn^^^fsT^™     An 

'-.*   ^t'--^lJM  '^""^   °Lt  t'™litf«  dreJ  C^^e'^     ha    gSferou^'gi5^'$^oo^^ 

tmiversity   IS   stnclly   non-partmn    in   poises  j      ^        ^.         j"             J  library  building 

and    non-sertanan   m  religion      Hence  cemin  branches;  the  branch  libraries  to  be  buifi 

<pie3t.ons   "e   never   "''^f  ".1^,*?^  »   P;°|*?i?f^'  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     The  erection  of 

School  was  organized  in  1867     the  Engineering  .    „        «rii:„„   d„„      tV™   ,,-=   o.,!..,  a 

.^B-o«^y^irrc«fi;t-riJi^^M^s  S^  ^.tp.'^p-r^^.zTj^ 

School  (founded  In  1842)  was  admitted  to  the  and  ',«,  housed  near  the  commerc^  centre  of 
Miversi^  in  1851.  "^e  Missouri  Dental  Col-  Ihe  city  It  is  provided  with  a  fine  readmg 
lege  was  admitted  in  1892.  In  1899  the  Mis-  room  and  a  list  of  562  periodicals.  The  present 
fiSiri  Medical  College  (founded  in  1840)  was  """nber  of  annual  memberships  is  1,603;  ot  hie 
admitted,  forming  with  the  Saint  Louis  Medical  memberships,  516;  and  of  perpetual  member- 
College  the  Medical  Department  of  the  uni-  f^ips,  1,31a  The  walls  and  mches  of  the  rcadr 
Tcrsi^  '"^  room  and  lobby  are  decorated  by  $7  worka 

Prior  to  1903  the  university  had  no  campus;  "*  "t:  paintings  and  statues. 

its    nine   departments   were   scattered   about  the  GoyernmenI   and   ttnance.—  Itit  mayor,   thfl 

city  on  different  blocks  and  on  several  street*,  eouu"!   (13)  and  the  house  of  deiegatea   (38) 

The  large  campus  of  113  acres  and  a  group  of  f*   elected   for   four  years;   the   councilmen   at 

II    beautiful   granite   buildings,   erected   by   the  la>-ge,   and   the  delegates  one   from   each   ward 

Ttniversity  and  occupied  during  the  Fair  by  the  A  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  consisUng  of 

officials  and  attaches  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  »    president,    a    water    commissioner,    a    street 

Exposition,  became  the  permanent  home  of  the  commissioner,  a   sewer   commissioner,  a  harbor 

Undergraduate   Department   in   1904.     As   addi-  commissioner,  and  a  park  commissioner,  is  or- 

tional  buildings  are  needed  they  wi!!  be  placed  Banized  every  four  years.     All  the  commission- 

on    lines   indicated,    thus    forming   a   succession  ers  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by 

of  qtiadrangles  from  east  to  west.  the    council.      The    three    commissioners    first 

The  secondarv  schools:  Mary  Institute,  for  named  must  be  educated  engineers.  The  Board 
girls,  and  Smith  Academy  and  the  Manual  of  Police  Commissioners  (excepting  the  ex- 
Training  School  for  hoys,  are  permanently  officio  member,  the  mayor)  and  the  Board  of 
located  north  of  Forest  Park,  about  a  mite  and  Election  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
31  half  from  the  university  campus.  The  Manual  governor  of  tfie  State,  and  are  quite  independent 
Training  School  was  established  by  ordinance  of  municipal  control,  though  all  their  bills  must 
6  June  1879,  and  opened  as  an  independent  be  paid  by  the  city,  the  penalty  for  a  negative 
school,  with  a  complete  course  of  study  and  vote  on  such  bills  in  the  city  council  being 
training  for  boys  of  secondary  grade  in  Septem-  disfranchisement. 

ber  1880.     For  as  years  it  occupied  the  original  The   assessed   value   (real  and  personal)    of 

building  at  l8th  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  the  city   in   1910  was  $504,391,890.     The   public 

It   enrolls  annually  about  300  boy*.     The  total  debt    was    $23,853,178.30;     and     the    tax     rate 

«nrolnKnt   in   llie    university   is   3,319   students.  $3,23    per    $100.      The    year    ef    1h4    World's 

and  aop  inabnotors.    Its  proper^  in  cduottimHl  Fair  the  bonded  debt  ftas  $23,900,000,  -  includ- 
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ir^    rs,ooo,ooa    givcii    in    bonds    to,  the    Fair,  been  mentioned.    Carondelet,  Gravoii,  La  Salle, 

The     i..,y's     revenues     are     about    ?id,ooo,oco.  Papin,   Cote   Brilliante,   Dodier,   Soulard,    Cert, 

Hotels. —  St  Louis  is  well  provided  with  over  Lucas,    Dillon,    Lafayette,    Dozier,   Des    Petes, 

100  hotels,  large  and  stnall,  with  accommodations  Marquette,   and   others,   are    reminders   of  the 

for   21,000   guests.     The    Planters,   The    South-  early  history  of  the  city  and  Territory.     King's 

em,    and    The     Lindell     are    first-class    in     all  Highway,  an  avenue  destined  to  be  one  of  the 

respects,  being  new  buildings  with  old  names  most  beautiful   in  the  city,   is  a    relic   of  the 

During  the  year  1903  new  hotels  broad  highway  originally  laid  out  for  the  King 


;  going  up  with  capaci^  for  47,000  guests  1  of  Spain,  running  on  the  king's  land  from 
iny  of  these,  like  the  Washington,  Hamil-  the  rear  of  Saint  Louis  village  to  New  Madrid, 
t«n,    and    Jefferson,     will    be    permanent     and    hundreds   of   miles   south.     The   pseudonym   of 


first-class.     A  novel   feature  of  the   Fair   is  an  "Mound  City*   arose  from  the  fact  that  0 

'Inside  Inn,'  400  by  Soo  feet,  capable  of  receiv-  east  side  of  Broadway  at  about  Mound   Street, 

ing   6,000   guests,    within   the   Fair   grounds,   so  there   was   formerly   an   immense   Indian   burial 

that  visitors  may  actually  live  within  the  gates,  mound;  it  was  removed  in  i86g. 

History. —  Saint  Louis  was  founded  14  Feb.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  to  a 

1764,  by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  under  Auguste  finish    without  causing   a    ripple    in    the    liule 

Chouteau,  a  14-year-otd  boy,  who  had  been  sent  French  village  with  its  Spanish  governor.    Dur- 

up  from  New  Orleans  by  his  step-father,  Pierre  inp  the  War  of  1812,  the  town  was  aroused  to 

Laclede  Liguest,  to  establish  a  settlement  on  a  military   activity   by   rumors   of  hostile   Indians 

site  already  selected  as  a  post  for  trading  with  incited  by  British  agents.     During  the  Mexican 

the   Indians.     The  little   village   was   named   in  War  the  city  contributed  a  regiment  which  was 

honor  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.    By  secret  treaty  intended  to  join  General  Taylor's   army;  and 

France  had  already,  in  i?63,^  ceded  the _  entire  sent  a  company  to  General  Kearney's  force  of 

territory  west  of  the  Mississippi   to  Spain,   but  Missouri  troops  which  took  possession  of  New 

no    knowledge    of   the    treaty    was    received    in  Mexico,    and    later,    under    Colonel    Doniphan 

Louisiana    for   some   years,   and   the   settlement  made  it  long  and  brilliant  march  into  northerti 

remained    French.      In    J765    Saint    Louis    was  Mexico.      (The    exploits   of   this    regiment   are 

made  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  with  Saint  fully  given   in  the   book  entitled    'Doniphan's 

Ange   de    Bellerive   as   governor.      In    1769   the  Expedition.')     The  other  regiment   returned  in 

village  of  Saint  Louis  contained  17  white  men,  a  few  months,  having  seen  no  active  service. 

16  white  women,  and  17  negro  slaves.    In  1770  The   first    steamboai   to   land    at    Saint   Louis 

the  Spanish  took  formal  possession,  and   Don  reached   the    levee   3   Aug.    1817,   which    event 

Pedro    Pierras    was    inaugurated    governor    at)  marked  the  beginning  of  its  great  career  as  a 

November.     The  village   remained  under   Span-  centre  of  trade.     John  Jacob  Astor  located  bii> 

ish    control    for  33   years.     By   another  secret  western  headquarters  here  for  the  fur  trade  in 

treaty  Spain  ceded  the  territory  back  to  France,  181Q. 

I   Oct.    1800,  and  on  30  April   180.1  Napoleon         Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  for  30  years  repre- 

sold  the  entire  territory  to  the  United  States,  sented  Missouri  in  Congress,  began  his  public 

(See  LouisiAWA  Purchase.)  career  as  editor,  statesman,  and  politician,  in 

The    formal    transfer    of    Upper    Louisiana  Saint    Louis    in    i8aa      His    fatal    duel    widi 

irori->   Spain   to  France  took   place  on  g  March  Charles  Lucas,  in  1817,  was  one  of  the  saddest 

1804-      Capt.    Amos    Stoddard    of    the    United  events  in  the  city's  history.    He  is  now  remem- 

States    army    had   been,  commissioned   by    the  bered  as  the  great  advocate  of  a   railroad  to 

French  Repubbc  to  receive  the  territory  from  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  his  monu- 

the  Spanish  governor,  Delassus.     On  the  next  ment,   which    faces   to   the    west    in   Lafayette 

day,    10   March    1804,    Cept.    Stoddard    in    the  Park,  are  these  words :  "There  is  the  East,  there 

presence  of  a  few  apathetic  French  people  and  is  India.* 

«    company   of   United    States   troops   lowered         The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the  first  built 

the   flag   of   France   and    raised   the   Stars   and  on  Missouri  soil,  was  opened  in  1854. 
Stripes  and  assumed  control  of  Upper  Louisiana         During  the  Civil  War  Saint  Louis,  thou^ 

jn  tiie   name  of  the  United   States.     It  is   said  never  a  battle  ground,  was  the  base  of  supplies 

that  the  only  demons'tration  attending  this  cere-  for  Union  forces  from  the  days  of  Camp  Jack- 

raoaj  was  a   call  for  three  cheers  for  the  new  son,  when   Captain   Nathaniel   I^on  and   Frank 

authority    by     a     prominent    citizen,     Charlei  P.  Blair,  with  several  regiments  of  volunteen, 

Gratiot      Thus   for  40  years   Saint   Loub   had  made  prisoners  of  two  regiments  of  Stale  militia 

been  under  France  and  Spain.    General  (after-  which  had  been  called  into  camp  by  Governor 

'ward  President)  HArrlson,  who  a  few  months  Jackson  with  hostile  intent ;  they  thus  ensured 

later   was    in   ccnnmand    of   the    United    States  the  safety  of  the  United  States  arsenal  and  its 

post     at     Cahokia,      III.,     organized     the     new  large  supply  of  guns  and   ammunition.     Under 

local  government     The  pi^ulation  at  that  time  Onerai   Frfmont  Saint  Louis  was  put  into  a 

was  about  1,000  whites  and  300  or  400  slaves  state  of  defense,  and  a  cordon  of   forts  snr- 

and  free  inulatloes.  rounded  the  city  on  the  west 

No  sooner  was  the  Louisiana  Territory  a         The  first  iron-clad  gunboats  of  the  United 

part  of  the  United  Slates  than  settlers  swarmed  States   were  built  at   Carondelet    (now    Soudi 

across  the  great  river,  and  in  a  few  years  emi-  Saint  Louis    incorporated  into  the  city  in  1870) 

grants  from  Germany  in  great  numbers  settled  by  Captain  James  B.  Eads,  in  1861,    These  gtm- 

in   and    near   Saint   Louis,   so   that   the    French  boats   played  an   important  part  in  the  capture 

became  a  small  mbtority  of  the  population;  but  of   Confederate   strongholds  on   die   Mississip^ 

die  memory  of  the  early  families  is  well  pre-  River,  aiding  in  the  capture  of  Island  Na  lOi 

served   in   the   names  of   streets,    schools,   and  Vick^urg,  and  Port  Hudson. 

Sirks.      The     names    of    Laclede,     Chouteau.         The  Western  Sanitary  ComrnisaJon  was  or- 

ratiot,  St  Angc^  and  Stoddard  have  already  ganized  in  Saint  Louis  in  Septnnber  1861,  ti 
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care  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.    James  R  obligatory  oa  all  nndenraduate  studentt.     Re- 

Yeatman    was    the    president    and    Carlos    S.  ligious  instruction  in   Catholic   doctrine  forms 

Greeley  treasurer.    The  work  of  this  commission  part  of  the  various  courses;  non-Catholic  atu- 

cxtended  over  many  fields  and  was  remarkably  dents,  however,  are  exempt  if  they  so  wish, 
efficient    In    money    and    sanitary    stores    the         The  buildings  (ipro)  are:  The  College,  the 

commission   received   and   spent   or    distributed  Academy,  the  School  of  Divinity,  the  School  ot 

over  $4,000,000   worth   of   supplies   for   soldiers  Phibsopfw,    the    School   of    Medicine,    and   the 

in   hospitals   and   military   camps.     At   a   single  Normal   School.      The   Library   contains   42,000 

fair   in   Saint   Louis,  lasting   six   days,  $554,591  volumes,   including  the  library  for  undergradu- 

was  realized  for  the  commission.  ates ;    there   are   also   departmental   hbranes   m 

In    1865    negro    slavery    ceased    in    the    city  theology,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine.    The 

and  State  by  act  of  a  State  convention,  called  productive  funds  m  1910  were  $30,000,  the  stu- 

to  take  action  upon  the  subject  of  emancipa-  oents  numbered  1,247  and  the  faculty  210. 
lion.  J  C.  BtraKE, 

The   population    of   the    city    in    1900    was  LtbroTian. 
S7;«8,   and   in    1910,   687,029.    representing  a          Saint  Luda,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
gain  of  194  per  cent  over  1900.  British  West  Indies,  lying  south  of  Martinique; 
Calvik  M.  WooDWABD,  area,  233  square  miles.    The  surface  is  rug^d 
tvatkington  univtrsily.  and    mountainous,    the    mountain    sides    bemg 
Saint   Louis,   Senegal,    West    Africa,    the  m<Mtly  covered  with  dense  forests ;  the  valleys 
capital  of  the  colony  known  to  the  natives  as  "id  lower  heights  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Timbuktu  or  N'dar,  is  on  a  small  low  island  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  cocoa,  and  log- 
near    the   mouth  of   the    Senegal    River.    The  woo<l;  coffee  and  tobacco  are  also  raised,  and 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  great  t"™    »   manufactured    and   exported.    The   cii- 
mosque,  court-house,  barracks  and  government  mate  is  healthful  except  m  certoin  low,  marshy 
buildings,   bank,   chamber   of  commerce,    public  districts.     The   island   was   discovered   in    1502, 
library,  printing  office;  and  there  is  an  agricul-  colomzed  by  the  French  m  1 563   was  claimed  by 
tural  society.     The  gardens  of  the  suburbs  and  both   England   and   France,   and   until    1803   lU 
the  avenues  of  palms  are  attractive  features  of  possession  was  several  times  exchanged  between 
the  town.    There  are  large  warehouses,  and  an  *?e   two.    In    1803   it  was   definitely  ceded    to 
extensive  trade  in  gums,  earthnuts.  etc.    Water  England,  and  became  a  part  of  the  government 
is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  7^  miles  in  length.  °^  *"«  Windward  Is  ands.     In  1901  there  were 
Pop.  30.200.  44  government  schools.     Castries,  the  capital  of 
_  .       ,      .     „  .        .        ,-_       ,           .  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  important  portJ 
Saint  Loma   UniverBity,   The,   located   at  and  the  second  British  naval  station  in  the  West 
Saint  Louis.   Mo,,   and   the  oldest  university  m  Xjidies. 

Uie  Louisiana  Purchase  Territory,  was  founded  a  \-..  t    ^    f  ^       ^ 

by  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Maryland ;   the  be-  „    Saint  L-uci«  Graw.    See    Grassks    in    THE 

ginnings  were  made  at  Florissant.  Mo.,  in  1823,  Uniteb  States. 

when  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  Saint  Luke,  Guilds  of,  were  associatiotik 

of  the  Missouri  Territory  was  established  at  the  of  painters  organized  in  mediaeval  limes  under 

request    of    President   James    Monroe    and   the  the  patronage  of  Saint  Luke.    The  guilds  flour- 

Hon.   John  C.  Calhoun,  his  secretary  of  war.  ished  for  many  years  in  Holland  and  admitted 

This  school  was  transferred  to  Saint  Louis  in  as  members  engravers,  printers,  and  other  art- 

1829,  and  classes  were  opened  there  for  white  jsts. 

students   in   1829.      In   183a  the   institution   was  «■!«»  w.tn    .xf,  „=  ia      w,,„-o    !^  tu.  a.^ 

chartered  as  aTniversity^  Act  of  the  legisla-  „,,,?^I  5?7,?'  !f  vZn.',.  .^^  ^'n.^>,^f  fhl 

ture  of  Mississippi.    In  laja  a  medical  d^art-  &Y,^™'n IJ  F^Vul  Ch^^nli  ™i^^ 

ment  was  added  and  in  i8«  a  school  of  law.  S' ^^^fii  ^Ah^^n^R™^^^^^^^ 

The  schools  ot  philosophy  and  divinity  were  "'^".*''  «  ""If?  northwest  of  Rennes.    It  com- 

«r,n..;,.,4  .-^   >Hc,     i„  .(&    ^„^^^  .„  iK.  -■ ,  municates   with  the    mainland  by  a  causeway 

organized  in  i»57.     In  188H,  owing  to  the  en-  „,.,_j  i„   c:ii„„     tk.   k^.t.^.  ^a„.A,  ~  t«t/i 

croachments    of   business,    the    university    was  ""^^  Le   Si  Hon.    The   harbor  affords  a  tota 

moved  to  its  present  quarters  and  the  various  S"?,>?»^  °^  •"°^^  *""  ^^  '"•'*^-.    ^*  pripcpi) 

departments  wwe  erected  on  the  new  site  with  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  chamber  of  com- 

the  exception  of  the  school  of  medicine  (1903),  "f^^'  ^l  If"^''    l      l  °h-.,  i^ir-»        ^l' 

which  is  situated  one  mile  distant.    The  organ-  '^^°°^  °*  hydrography,  the  Hotel- de-Ville.  with 

italion    of   the   university   now   consists   of   the  a  museum  and   library;   the   Casino   and   statue 

College,  the  Academy,  the  Commercial  Depart-  ",*  Chateaubriand  before  it,  and  the  ancient  cas- 

mcnt.  Military  Science,  Normal  School,  School  "e.    The  manufactures  are  hosiery,  nets,  saii- 

o£   Philosophy  and  Science,  School  of  Divinity  <^l°'"i  <=.?™2«-.   "  '»  an  important  seaport,  and 

and  School  of  Medicine.    The  College  offers  two  ship-building    is   one    ot    the   chief    industries. 

courses,  the  classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  There  is  trade  in  com,  fruit,  wine,  and  provi- 

A.B.,  and  the  scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  s'0"S'     chiefly     with     England.       Pop.     about 

B.S.;    the    School    of    Philosophy    and    Science  ^4,ooa. 

offers  two  courses,  the  philosophical,   in  which  Saint  Hare,  Fr.  sJn  mark,  Haiti,  town  on 

the  Latin  language  and  the  scholastic  method  are  Saint  Marc's  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  44  miles 

used,  and  the  scientific,  including  instruction  in  northwest  of  Puerto  Principe.    Near  the  town 

mechanics,  the  sciences,  and  mathematics,  with  is  a  headland  known  as  Crete  a  Pierrot,  which 

bboratory  work.    The  course  of  Divinity  extends  was  strongly  fortified  by  English  engineers,  and 

over  a  iieriod  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  de-  occupied   by  native  soldiers   in  the  war  of  in- 

gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,     The   Military  De-  dependence,  who  here  made  a  strong  resistance 

partment  is  under  the  management  of  an  officer  against  the  French.     It  is  the  shipping  port  for  a 

of  the  United  States  army  and  military  drill  is  fertile    valley    and    exports   chiefly   coffee   and 
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logwood;  the  town  also  contains  several  distil-  works,  with  175  employees;  spoke  works,  aso 

leries.    Pop.  20,000.  employees;    woolen  mills,   75;    machine  shops, 

Saint-Marc-Girardin,sanmarkzhS-rar-d5n,  »So;  box  factory,  60;  straw  board  worics,  25; 

Francois  Auguste    French  statesman  and  au-  <'*"«''  smaller  factories  employ  about  100,    The 

thor:  b.  Paris   12  Feb.   180 1 ;  d.   11   April   1873  *o'='l  numbE'  employed  in  all  the  manufactories 

He  was  educated  at  the  College  Napoleon  and  '"  ^^out  1,000.     There  are  eight  churches;  and 

at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1834  occupied  ""^  educational  mslitutions  are  puWiC  and  parish 

the  chair  of  poetry  at  the   Sorboniie.     His  po-  schools  and  a  business  college.     The  three  banks 

litical  life  began  also  at  this  time  as  a  member  have  a  combined  capital  of  $180,000;  the  annual 

of   the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     In   1871   he  was  amount  of  business  is  $1,200,000.     There  are  two 

elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  its  building  and  loan  associations,  one  daily  and  two 

vice-president  at  the  time  of  bis  death.     Among  weekly  papers.     The  government  .is  vested  m  a 

his  best  known  books  are;     'Political  and  Lit-  mayor,   council,   and   marshal.     Tht   council    is 

erary  Notes  on  Germany'    (1835);    'Essay  on  composed  of  four  members  and  three  at  large. 

Literature  and  Morals'  (1845)  ;  'Course  of  Dra-  who  hold  office  two  years.    Pop.  tigoo)  5.359: 

matic  Literature;  or.  The  Use  of  the  Passions  ('Qio)  5,733.  W.  D.  Mefferd, 

in    the   Drama>    (1843-77);    'La   Fontaine   and  Editor    'Saint   Mary'i    Graphic.'' 

tee  Fabulists*   (1867);  and  'Jean  Jacques  Rous-  g^t  „  h>U,  originaliy  this  was  the 

seau,  His  Life  and  Works'   (187s).  parsonage-houfe  of^e  rectors  of  Saint  Mary's 

Saint  Hark,  Column  of.     See  Venic?.  Church,    Cambridge    University,    until    it    was 

Saint  Maik'B  Church  (San  Marco).     See  presented  by  Edward  II.  in  1326  to  Oriel  Col- 

Vknice.  lege.    It  then  became  a  university  hall,  and  the 

Saint-Martin,  a5ft  mar-tSfi.  Louia  Claude,  "f'^  f  P'^V^^l'  .'''"  ^.f'**  ^^  ^'ii'^Vt"^^- JS 

French  philter:  b.  Amboise,  France,  18  Jan'  ^1^.   iT-^^SioT^n   i^T  was  S  ed 

1743;   d.    Aurai,   near   Chatillon,    14   Oct.    1803.  "?t*^°*.  """""^Vo"".,      ',     wii'n^   =nTnrr.n 

He  traveled  throngh  Germany.  England.  Switz-  ^''^  Oriel,  in  which  .ts  site,  buildings,  and  prop- 

^■UnH    :,nd   TtaW    maU;no.  ^n„„<.rfs  tn  H.  m„c.  ^rty  are  now  vcsted. 


erland,  and  Italy,  making  converts  to  his  mys-  , 
tical  philosophy,  which  he  had  derived  from  a  Saint  Mary's,  Md..  the  first  settlement 
study  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bohme.  His  fol-  wade  in  the  Stale.  lo  1634  Governor  Cal- 
lowers  styled  themselves  'Martinists*  and  held  vert  in  his  ship,  the  Ark,  saded  up  the  Potomac 
that  man  on  one  side  of  his  nature  was  a  type  to  Saint  Mary's  Rn'er.  and  bought  land  of  the 
of  the  universe,  a  microcosm ;  on  the  other  the  Indians  and  established  a  settlement  near  the 
thought  and  reflection  of  God.  By  introspec-  mouth  of  the  Saint  Mary's,  A  Jesuh  mission 
tion  all  knowledge  and  wisdom  could  be  reached,  was  established ;  inany  of  the  settlers,  however. 
Of  his  works  the  most  important  are  'Des  Er-  were  Protestants,  and  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
reurs  de  la  Verite'  (I77S);  'De  I'Esprit  des  science  of  worship  prevailed.  Though  Saint 
Choses'  (1800);  'L'Homme  de  Desir'  (1790).  Marys  was  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  for  a 
Consult:  Caro.  'Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Doc-  number  of  years  the  only  town  in  the  colony, 
trine  de  Saint-Martin'  (1852};  Matter,  'Saint-  it  was  never  more  than  a  small  settlement.  In 
Martin  le  Philosophe  Inconnu'  (1864).  "^.  a^"  Maryland  became  a  royal  colony,  the 
fi.i«4.  M.rtj-  .3„.  .^a^'f^  cp,  .SA  mSr  Capital  was  moved  to  Annapolis,  and  Saint 
Saint  Martin,  sant  martin  {.i-x.  san  mir-  w^^.^.  j..]  :„,.  jpcav 
tin),  an  island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lyittg  ™f  fell  into  decay.  ^  •  ,  1, 
north  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  cast  of  Porto  Saint  Mary  1,  a  river  connecting  Lake 
Rico;  area,  37  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It  receives  the  oyer- 
the  elevation  being  highest  in  the  centre  of  the  flow  o'  Superior  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
island.  In  the  southern  part  are  several  salt  Huron.  A  fall  of  22  feet  m  the  nver,  at  bauitc 
lagoons  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  Ste.  Mane  was  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 
^It  are  obtained.  Sugar  is  the  chief  agricul-  Two  canals  have  been  made;  one  on  the  United 
tural  product,  rum  is  manufactured,  and  sugar.  States  side  of  Saint  Marys  Falls,  and  the  other 
■  jm,  and  salt  are  the  chief  exports.  The  island  <>«  'he  Canadian  side.  The  United  States  canal 
was  settled  in  1638  by  French  ana  Dutch,  who  was  opened  June  1855.  T.iis  canal  is  now  one 
■were  later  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1648  and  ""«  ""a'^  •niles  lonff.  lOO  feet  wide  at  the 
they  regained  possession  and  divided  the  island  bottom,  and  20  feet  deep.  Hay  Lake  Channel, 
between  tliem,  the  French  taking  the  northern  adjoming  Saint  Mary  s  River  below  the  Falls,  has 
portion  (20  square  miles)  ;  and  the  Dutch  the  shortened,  by  11  miles,  the  passage  from  Huron  ^ 
southern  portion  (17  square  miles)  ;  the  French  to  Superior.  Navigation  is  closed  by  rce  part  ■■ 
portion  is  a  dependency  of  Guadeloupe.  .  the  of  the  year  The  registered  tonnage  the  first 
butch,  a  dependency  of  Curasao,  Pop,  6,000.  J'"'''''""?'!  the  United  States  canal  was 
_  I  ....  J.  r.  ,,  I  ^  106,296.  and  for  rgoo,  20.130,782.  The  canal  on 
Saint  Martin's  Day.  See  Martin  I,,  Saint,  t^e  Canadian  side  was  opened  in  i8gs.  The 
Saint  Mary,  Ohio,  city  in  Auglaize  County;  river  is  spanned  by  the  International  Bridge  at 
on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Toledo  &  Ohio  Saulte  Ste  Marie.  There  are  a  number  of  well- 
Central,  and  the  Western  Ohio  Traction  line;  wooded  islands  in  the  river,  all  of  which  are 
about  25  miles  southwest  of  Lima.    !t  was  set-  favorite  summer  resorts. 

tied  in  179s,  by  whom  is  not  positively  known;  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Cavalry  Eneagentent 

btit   some   cnuntj-  historians   give   the  credit   to  at     Gen.   Sheridan,   after   his   TreviTian   raid. 

Charles  Murry.    It  was   incorporated  in   1820,  arrived  at  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  21 

and  became  a  city  under  the  new  code,  June  1003.  June    1864.      On   the   22d   the   depot    at    White 

It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  in  the  oil  belt.  House  was  broken  up.  Grant  having  established 

but  it  has  large  manufacturing  interests.    The  a  new  base  at  City  Point,  and  a  train  of  900 

chief   manufacturing   establishments   are   chain  wagons  set  out,  under  cover  of  Sheridan,  to 
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CTWS  the  Jamea  River  on  the  pontoon-bHdge  at  institution,  when  the  Fathers  purchased  the 
Bermuda  Hundred.  It  crossed  the  Chickahom-  place,  was  the  well  known  "One  Mile  Tavern.* 
iny  at  Jones'  bridge  and  moved  to  Charles  City  There  were  only  five  students  in  the  school  dor- 
Court  House  M  route  past  Majvem  Hill,  in  ing  the  first  three  years,  and  in  1806  only  is 
advance  of  which  were  Wade  Hampton's  and  students.  The  superior-general  of  the  Sulpiciani 
Fitzhugh  Lees  cavalry  divisions  that  had  kept  had  about  decided  to  withdraw  his  professors, 
dose  to  Sheridan  after  the  battle  of  Trevihan  as  they  were  much  needed  in  other  schools ;  but 
Station  (q.v.),  and  were  now  hanging  on  his  the  entreaties  of  Bishop  Carroll  and  the  advice 
flank.  Kee^mg  Torbert  s  division  with  the  of  Pope  Pius  VH.  prevailed,  and  the  school  con- 
trains,  Sheridan  sent  Gen.  Gregg,  with  his  diw-  tinned  its  work.  For  a  time  Saint  Mary's  Co!- 
jion  and  two  batteries  to  Samt  Mary's  ]  Baltimore,  now  replaced  by  Loyola  Col- 
Church,  to  cover  the  exposed  flank,  and  j  ^^g^^),  and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College, 
Gregg  intrenched  in  a  strong  p<«ition  There  Emmitsburg;  were  affiliated  with  the  semina?^ 
was  some  skirmishing  during  the  24  h,  and  t^c  Utter  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Saint  Mary's 
«lJ.r  *  afternoon  Hampton  and  Lee  at-  Seminary,  Baltimore,  in  1826.  Saint  Mark's 
?nt*ii^"^.  kL'*"  "Kht  l^ank  and  m  front.  Seminar^  has  the  rink  of  a  university,  and 
«  «fter  a  stubborn,  contest  forced  h.m  to  give  ^  to  confer  degrees  in  the  difFerent  depart- 
way,  in  some  confusion,  Shendan  says,  but  los-  l"  ,  f  ^  ^rienc%  unon  such  nf  the  stiidenM 
ing  no  material.  Gregg,  however,  says  that  mejitsot  the  sciences  upon  such  of  the  students 
though  the  contest  was  unequal  he  ^etirrf  with-  ^^t.^'f  ,»,/"?„  ^h-.i^^Zt^nn  .^Tl 
out  confusion  or  disorder;lut  he  left  his  dead  Z^t^J'Jf^JhJ^  =  iJn  W^lrf  J.-il  *^ 
and  wounded  on  the  ficli  Hampton  pursued  ",M  2^r  T^  R.T.^  rT,KMi^^^„.&  ^ 
to  within  2}^  miles  of  Charles  Ctytourt  House.  ^^""^^  ^°^  J^\^°,!^^  Cathoic  priesthood,  be 
The  trains  were  moved  back  to  Doutharts'  '"commended  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  and 
Unding  on  the  James  and  were  ferried  over,  ^f  **'<=  ^/f.  year_  philosophy,  must  have  com- 
Sheridan  following  them  across  on  the  26th.  pleted  a  full  classical  course  as  shall  be  shown 
The  Union  loss  as  reported  was  39  killed,  188  ^y  examination.  Students  from  other  schools 
wounded,  and  122  missing.  The  loss  in  Hamp-  may  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their  exam- 
ton's  division  was  6  kifled  and  50  wounded.  Inations  may  entitle  them.  The  main  library 
Fitihugh  Lee's  loss  is  not  reported  contains  about  35,000  volumes;  special  libraries 
Tj  A  p.„„,w  arB  in  the  departments  of  theology  and  philoso- 
ji.  «..  v-AKMAM.  pjjy     ^jj^^^  ^j.^  ^^jj  gq,jjppgj  reading  and  study 

Saint    Mary's    College,    located    at    Saint  rooms.    Special  attention  is  given  to  music,  es- 

Mary's,  Marion  County,  Ky.    It  was  founded  in  pecially  the  Gregorian  and   Plain   Chants.     The 

1821  by  the  pastor  of  the  Catholic  settlement  as  members  of  the  Association  of  Saint  Camillus, 

Saint  Mary's  Seminary;  in  1833  the  Jesuits  took  which   began   in    1894-5   and   was   organized   in 

exclusive  control,  and  the  name  was  changed  i8g8,  visit  hospitals  and  other  inslituti(»is.    In 

to   Saint   Mary's    College;   in    1837   the   college  1902-3  they  had  on  their  visiting  list  13  institu- 

was  legally  incorporated,    A  college  farm  was  tions.    In   1903  a  scholarship  was  founded  by 

conducted,    and   all   students    were   required   to  Dr.   Charles   S.   Grindall   of   Baltimore,   for  the 

work  one  day  every  week  on  the  farm.    In  1846  benefit  of  "a  native  of  the  archdiocese  of  BaKi- 

Ihe  Jesuits  abandoned  the  control  of  the  college,  more  studsring   for  the  missions  of  the  same 

and  in  1847  it  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  archdiocese.'    Attendance  is  not  limited  to  any 

tiir,  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville,  diocese  or  country.     In  1910  there  were  in  the 

Financial  difficulties  resulted  in  its  being  closed  seminary  122  students,  50  in  the  course  of  plii- 

Irom  i86g  to  1871,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  was  losophy,  and  72  in  the  course  of  theology. 

reopened  under  the  charge  of  the  Fathers  of  n.j-i.   w.„.j..     rv^-j™     ™    -1.™   j-    .1,* 

lug  order,  and  was  later  recognized  as  the  official  !^f^^^  ^  Three  Rivers     Its  course  of  loo  miles  is 

Roman  Cailolic  college  of  the  diocese  of  Lonis-  „„^,^  j     j„^  ^^        ^„j  waterfalls,  one  of 

™i.,Ti;.'  cZ™,".'";?  eS  'isi  ss  s*  r "''" "°"  ^  •"'■"'■  •»'  •  '■■»'"  "< 

the  academic  or  classic  high  school,  the  classic 

or  collegiate  departments;  the  courses  of  the  Saint  Michael    (formerly    Redoubt   SAiNt 

first   two   departments   occupy   three   years,   the  Michael),     Alaska,     a     settlement     on     Saint 

course  of  the  collegiate  department,  four  years;  Michael's  Island,  in  the  southern  part  of  Norton 

the  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  Sound ;  laL  63°  aS'  N. ;  Ion.  162'  s'  W.    The 

the  collegiate  department ;  A.M.  is  conferred  for  settlement,  or  trading  post,  was  founded  in  18:53 

one    year's   graduate   work.    The   library   num-  hy  Tebenkoff.     The  island  is  low  and  volcanic 

bered  4,500  volumes  in  1904,  and  is  being  stead-  and  is  covered  with  vegetation.    Saint  Michael  is 

ily  increased;   the  annual  income  in  the  year  the   port   where   ocean,  steamers    transfer    and 

1910   was   $30,000;   the   students   numbered   130,  receive   freight   which   is   carried   up   and  down 

and  the  faculty  12,  the  Yukon.     The  river  vessels  pass  through  the 
Aphoon   Channel,  behind   a   bar,   and   enter  the 

Saint    Mary's    FaDa    Canals.     Sec    Sault  Yukon   by    its    northern    passage.      Navigation 

Sai[*te-Mame  Canals.  opens  in  June  and  closes  in  September.     Since 

Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  the  discovery  of  gold.  Saint  Michael  has  become 

theological    school    in    BaWmore,    Md. ;    opened  most  important.     During  the  summer  there  is  a 

October  1794-    From  the  first  the  seminary  has  population  of  befwcOT  3fl00  and  4^.    Maiw  of 

been  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpice,  *"?«    permanent    residents    are    Eskimos.      Pop. 

an    organization    founded    by    Father    Olier,   in  "*»"'  ''°^ 

1642,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  Saint    mchael's,     or    SSo    HfgueL    See 

for  the  priesthood.    On  the  site  of  the  present  Aioees. 
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SAINT  MICHAKL'S  MOUNT  — SAINT  ODSS 

Silnt  lUcbael'i  Hount,  Eogland,  io  Corn-  The  organtution  of  the  coIImr  fndudc*  two 

wall,  three  miles  east  of  Penzance,  is  an  isolated  departments :    the    Academic    Department    and 

rock  of  conical  form,  about  iss  IM  high.    An  the     Collegiate     Department     The     Collegiate 

ancient  and   picturesque  castle   stands   upon   its  Department    ofCers    two   courses,    classical   and 

summit,  from  whose  tower  projects  the  stone  scientific,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 

lantern  called  "Michael's  Chair."    A  causeway  B.S. ;  a  few  elective*  are  offered  in  the  Junior 

connects  the  island  with  the  shore.    A  fidiing  and  Senior  years.     The  Academic  E>^rtnwnt 

village  with  a  projecting  harbor  nestles  at  its  has  three  courses,  the  classical  and   scientific, 

base.    The  hill  is  a  geological  curiosity,  being  a  especially  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the 

vast  mass  of  grani/e  protruding  tbroi^  schis-  corresponding     collegiate     courses,     and     the 

tous  rocks.    In  remote  times  Edward  the  Con-  English  course ;  the  latter  includes  instruction 

fessor  founded  upon   it  a  Benedictine  priory,  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  law^  and  domestic 

which  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  annexed  economy.      Biblical   or  church   history   lonns  a 

to  the  abbey  of  Mont  Saint  Michel    (q.v.)   in  part  of  the  curriculum  in  both  departments;  and 

Wormandy.    Its  possession  was  disputed  during  there  is  a  musical  department  providing  courses 

the  Lancastrian  and  Parliamentary  wars.    After  in^   piano   and    voice   culture.      The    Steensland 

•  considerable  period  it  passed  from  the  monks  I-ibrary   Building  was  completed   in    1900  and 

Into   secular   possession,   becoming   a    manorial  contains  the  museum  and  a  library  of  8,000  vol- 

residence,  and  in  1660,  the  property  of  the  St.  umes     (igio).      The    annual    income    in    igio 

Aubyns.  amounted  to  $48,000,  the  students  numbered  ^. 
and  the  faculty  30. 

Saint  Omer,  sSil-tS-mSr,  France,  a  forti* 
fied  city  in  the  department   Pas-de-Calais,  26 

— _  -,  —  ,  -    .    -  .  - .  miles  southeast  of  Calais,  on  the  Aa.    It  is  sitn- 

n  the  department  of  Loire- Infirieu re,  aled  on  a  marshy  site,  has  two  harbors,  and 

near  tne  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  37  miles  west  begins   the   canalized   portion   of   the   Aa.    The 

of  Nantes  by  rail.     Great  im5rovements_  have  Gothic  cathedral  is  old  and  curious.    It  has  fine 

been  carried  out  in  the  porL    The  town  is  the  portals  (i3th-i4th  centuries),  good  paintings,  in- 

temiinus  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company  teresting  statues  and  monuments,  wood  carvings 

and  the  ship-building  yards  of  this  company  and  and  fine  stained  glass,  and  mosaics.    The  other 

that  of  the  Loire  employ  2,500  men.    Extensive  notable  points  of  interest  are  the  ruined  tower 

forges  employ  1,600  men  in  the  manufacture  of  and  archea  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Saint 

steel  rails,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  etc.    The  town  is  Bertin,  an  arsenal,  a  museum,  and  a  library.  Saint 

of   recent   growth   and    these   industrial    works  Sepulclire  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  stone 

form  its  chief  buildings.    Of  peculiar  interest  in  spire  and  stained-glass  windows.     The  town- 

tiie  vicinity  is  an  ancient  granite  dolmen,  10  feet  hall  contains  valuable  records,  a  picture  gallery 

long  and  5  wide,  resting  horizontally  on  two  and  a  theatre;    There  is  a  large  public  library, 

•tones,  which  extend  about  seven  feet  above  the  and  extensive  arsenal.   Saint  Omer  manufacture! 

lurface  of  the  ground.    It  is  believed  that  Saint  tobacco  pipes,  cloth,  hosiery,  tulle,  cambric  and 

Nazaire  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  mari-  muslin    embroideries.      Its    trade    is    in    these 

time  town  of  Corbilo,  in  whose  harbor  the  Ro-  articles  and  in  paper,  flour,  sugar,  beer  and  other 

man  fleet  was  built  (S6  B-c)  with  which  Brutus  liquors.     The    town    has    often   suffered    from 

routed    the    Venetian    insuigents.     Fop.    about  attack  and  invasion  by  French,  Flemish,  and 

38,000.  Spaniards. 

Saint  Nicolas,  siit  nS-kS-la,  Belgium,  in  Saint  Onen,  gSn-too-tSA,  Prance,  in  the  de- 

the  district  of  Dendermonde.  in  East  Flanders,  parlment   of   the   Seine,   about   one   mile  south- 

13  miles  by  rail  southwest  ot  Antwerp,  occupies  west  of  Saint  Denis,  is  an  im|>ortaiit  manufactur- 

a  centra!  position  in  the  densely  populated  region  ing  centre,  and  river-port,  with  spacious  docks, 

of  Waes.    The  most  important  buildings  are  the  The  industrial  establishments  include  foundries, 

town-hali   and   churches.     It   is   an   agricultural  forges,  machine  and  glass  works   sugar  and  saw- 

and  manufacturing  centre  and  has  a  lai^e  flax  mills,  and   manufactories  of  rubber-goods,  var- 

market  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  lace,  nish,  printer's  ink,  canned   foods,  and  firearms, 

needles,  bricks  and  pottery.     There  is  consider-  Fop.  about  39,000. 

able  trade  in  linens,  flax,  com,  etc.     It  is  cele-  o.i„t     rt,„„      t„„     !>_„♦;.*_     j.      Ci™ 

brated  m  the  place  where  Philip  the  Fair  in  1497  n-ir    „!  ^  J      ^  Bapbste     de.     SffiW 

swore  to  mafntain  the  privileges  of  Waesland,  R^S^^^^  Fre°':h- Canadian    aold.er:    h. 

of  which  Saint  Nicolas  was  the  capital     Pop.  Canada    iKS;    4    Montreal    1747-    His    iiiher, 

ahn„f    1^  n™i  e  t"  Pierre  oe  Saint  Ours,  was  the  first  of  the  family 

anout   32,000.  ^^    ^^^^    ^^    Canada,    and    obtained    extensive 

S^t  Olaf  College,  located  at  Northfield,  grants   of  land.    The  son  entered  the  army  at 

Minn.     It  was   founded  by  the  pastor  of  the  an  early  age  and  in  1702  was  made  lieutenani, 

Norwegian   Lutheran  congregation   of  Goodhue  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedi- 

County  in  1874;  until  the  year  1886  it  had  only  tion   against   Fort    Orange    (Albany)    in    I7» 

an    Academic    (secondary)    Department;    from  He  commanded  a  company  in  De  Ramezay's  es- 

1886  to  1890  it  gradually  developed  into  a  college,  pedition  against  the  English  in  tyio,  and  in  i?^' 

and  in  1690  was  officially  jjlaced  under  the  con-  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  several  Indian 

trol  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  tribes  by  the  governor,  De  Vaudreuil.     On  this 

Thoufth  this  official  connection  was  severed  for  a  expedition  Saint  Ours  endeavored  to  put  a  stop 

time  in  1893,  the  college  continued  to  be  closely  to  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Miamis,  and  tried 

affiliated   with  the  denomination,   and   in   1899  ^  bring  about  peace  between  the  Sioux  and  their 

the  official  relation  was  re-established.     In  1900,  enemies ;    also    induced   the    Creeks    to    form  a 

the  college  department  of  the  United  Church  single  village.    On  his  return  he  subsequentlr 

Beminary  was  united  with  Saint  Olaf  College,  became  king^s  lieutenant  of  Montreal 
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SAINT  PATRICK'S  COLLSOS  —  SAINT  PAUL 

Saint    Pttrkk't     CoUckc,    b    theologtcal  headed,  bow-legged,  strongly  built,  a  man  EmaB 

school  in  Maynooth,  Ireland.     It  was  founded  in  si^e,  with  meettDg  eyebrows,  with  a  cather 

in  1785  and  endowed,  the  aaly  Roman  Catholic  large  nose,  full  of  gTxce,:for  fat  times  he  looked 

iiutitntion  in  Ireland  which  received  a  gdverti-  like  a  man  and  at  times  he  had  the  face  of  an 

ment  endowment    Several  attempts  were  made  angel*    (see    Ramsay,    'The    Church    and    tbe 

to  repeal  the  act  granting  this  aid,  and  in  1860  Roman    Empire,'    ch.    xvi.)-    Behind    such  an 

tbe    opponents   in   parliament   were  auccessful,  unattractive  exterior  lay  a  physical  nature  ca- 

The  College  received,  in  lieu  of  its  annual  in-  pabie  of  enduring  the  severest  strains  (see  3  Cor. 

Gotne,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  14  timea  its  annual  xi.  2^28)  and  a  soul  endowed  with  most  varied 

endowment    The  collie  is  now  affiliated  with  gifts  in  rich  abundance. 

the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  To  the  young  Jew  of  Tarsus  the  opportunity 
Urge  faculty,  well  equipped  library,  laboratory,  to  study  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
and  study  rooms.  There  are  from  500  to  600  (Acts  xxiL  3),  one  of  the  most  learned  rabbis 
rtudents  m  attendance  each  vear,  A  large  num-  of  his  day,  was  a  privilege  to  be  used  to  the 
b«-  of  the  students,  who  have  been  ordamed  utmost,  no  mere  parent- imposed  tosk  Proud  of 
priests,  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  hig  Pharisaic  ancestry  and  training  the  young 
fP«^  y.to,  Nor^i  and  South  Amenca;  and  man  eagerly  pursued  his  studies  "advancing  m 
have  filled  all  ecclesiastical  positions  from  the  Judaism  beyond  many*  of  his  associates.  •be*ng 
missionary  among  savages  to  that  of  archbishop,  ^lore  exceedingly  Halous  for  the  traditions* 
Saint  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentileg.  (Gal.  L  14).  He  studied  the  Old  Testament 
Accordiii?  to  Acts  xxi.  39  Paul  was  a  native  and  especially  the  Law  not  merely  as  the  author- 
of  Tarsus,  the  most  important  city  of  Cilicia.  ^ties  for  the  national  religion  or  for  orthodox 
His  parents  were  of  pure  Jewish  descent  for  Pharisaic  theology,  but  as  the  foundation  and 
he  could  boast  that  he  was  "of  the  stock  of  source  of  his  personal  religion.  His  religion 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  was  his  life.  He  studied  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
the  Hebrews*  (PhiL  iii.  5>.  His  father,  however,  of  his  sou]  for  perfection.  His  one  endeavor 
was  a  Roman  citizen.  How  he  had  acquired  was  to  live  the  blameless  life  the  law  required, 
this  privilege  we  are  not  told.  It  may  have  So  far  as  externals  went  he  succeeded  in  doing 
been  purchased  or  obtained  in  some  other  way.  this  (Phil.  iii.  6).  But  the  more  thoroughly  he 
Paui  was  content  to  say  that  he  was  freebom,  probed  his  religious  experience  to  the  depths  the 
Tarsus  was  a  centre  of  Greek  culture  and  the  more  hopeless  his  case  seemed  to  him.  The  sen- 
son  of  a  citizen  of  that  town  had  ample  oppor-  tence  of  the  law  became  to  his  sensitive  con- 
tnnitiea  to  secure  the  best  classical  education  science  the  sentence  of  death  (Rom.  viL  7-35). 
the  times  afforded.  To  what  extent  Paul  shared  It  was  while  Paul  was  thus  pursuing  his  stiid- 
tfaese  advantages  is  not  stated,  but  his  words  ies  in  the  rabbinic  schools  that  Jesus  the  Mes- 
(Acts  xxii.  3)  appear  to  mean  that  at  a  com-  siah  lived  and  died.  Whether  Paul  was  in  Jeru- 
paratively  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  salem  on  any  of  the  occasions  when  Jesus  visited 
to  receive  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Greek  ednca-  the  place,  or  whether  he  ever  saw  Jesus  in  the 
tion.  The  social  status  of  Paul's  parents  may  flesh  is  doubtful.  (3  Cor.  v.  16  does  not  neces- 
have  been  high.  There  arc  good  reasons  for  sarily  imply  this.)  However  that  may  have  been, 
thinking  that  the  family  was  wealthy  (see  Ram-  Paul's  opposition  to  Christianity  did  not  begin 
say,  'St.  Paul  the  Traveller,'  etc.,  pp.  310  fl).  with  the  first  Christian  preaching.  Not  until  the 
However,  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  good  early  Church  had  become  well  started,  when  such 
Jewish  custom  of  teaching  the  boy  a  trade.  That  a  teacher  as  Stephen  began  to  declare  the  mersly 
he  learned  to  make  tents  was  the  more  natural  temporal  character  of  Jewish  ordinances,  was. 
since  the  wool  of  the  long-haired  Cilician  goats  Paul's  opposition  aroused.  We  meet  him  first 
was  extensively  used  for  tent-cloth.  It  is  prob-  in  the  record  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  at 
able  that  he  learned  his  handicraft  before  he  which  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  garmenti 
went  to  Jerusalem  for  his  education.  (Acts  vii.  58,  see  Deut  xvii.  7)  "at  the  feet  of  a 
Like  others  with  two  names  mentioned  in  young  man  named  'Saul,  "who  was  consenting  to 
the  New  Testament  he  was  more  familiarly  his  death*  (Acts  vii.  58,  viii.  l).  Though  too 
Imown  in  Jewish  circles  by  his  Hebrew  name  young  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
Sattl.  Paul  was  his  Roman  name,  the  cognomen  (Acts  xxvi.  10  does  not  mean  this)  he  stood 
given  him  probably  by  his  father,  for  what  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Jewish  authorities  and 
reason  we  do  not  know.  As  his  life  work  de-  was  only  too  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
vehiped  and  he  felt  himself  called  to  minister  to  general  persecution  of  all  Christians  m  Palestine 
the  great  Gentile  world  he  preferred  his  Roman-  and  adjacent  lands.  After  having  caused  the 
Greek  name  to  the  Hebrew  one.  imprisonment  of  many  in  and  about  Jerusatcni, 
The  date  of  Paul's  birth  cannot  be  fixed  with  numbers  of  whom  were  put  to  death,  while 
exactness.  In  his  letter  to  Philemon  (v,  ix.),  others  suffered  great  indignities  (see  Acts  xxvL 
written  probably  about  60  A.D.,  he  calls  himself  lO-ii,  xxii.  19,  ix.  i.  Gal.  i.  33),  he  secured  au- 
an  elderly  man  (  rpwpJnjt ) .  This  may  be  taken  thority  from  the  chief  priests  to  proceed  to  Da- 
as  signi^ing,  approximately,  one  who  has  at-  mascus  and  take  action  against  any  Christians 
tained  his  sixtieth  year.  Probably  he  was  born  he  might  find  there  (Acts  ix.  I,  xxii.  5,  xxvL  12). 
within  a  very  few  years  of  the  beginning  of  But  Paul  was  not  to  enter  Damascus  as  a 
the  Christian  era.  persecutor.  As  he  and  his  party  nearcd  the 
His  personal  appearance  was  not  imposing,  city  a  sudden  and  most  profound  transforma- 
His  opponents  coiild  easily  admit  that  his  letters  tion  took  place.  Paul  had  a  vision,  to  him 
were  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  remark  that  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun,  in  which  he  saw 
"his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  Jesus  the  Nazarene  and  heard  Him  ask  "Saul, 
contemptible*  (a  Cor.  x.  10).  A  very  ancient  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?'  (see  the  three 
traditkni  in  Asia  Minor  speaks  of  him  as  "bald-  accounts  in  Acts,  ch.  ix.,  xxiL,  and  xxvi,  and 
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alio  G>I.  i  15,  I  Car.  ix.  i,  xv,  8).  It  waa  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  this  tUU  in  his  survey 
enough.  H«nce{oTtta. Paul's  entire  point  of  view  of  his  connection  with  the  mother  church  m 
was  changed.  God  had  'revealed  His  Son"  in  Galatians  j.  and  ii.  it  is  probable  that  it  was  of  no 
him.  He  had  seen  Jesus  as  Lord.  It  meant  special  importance  to  Paul  personally.  Retnm- 
parting  with  all  his  past,  thon^  as  yet  he  saw  ing  to  Antioch  accompanied  by  John  Mark  of 
this  mly  as  to  some  main  points.  Above  all,  it  Jerusalem,  Barnabas'  cousin,  it  was  soon  deddcl 
re^-dhitionired  his  idea  of  Jesus.  That  one  had  to  organize  a  mission  to  the  adjacent  lands.  At 
been  to  him  only  the  justly  crucified  leader  of  a  meeting  of  the  church  Barnabas  and  Paul 
a  heretical  movement  He  was  now  and  ever-  were  formally  set  apart  through  prayer  and  lay- 
more  the  glorified  Messiah.  Helpless,  blinded,  ing  on  of  hands  to  this  work  (Acts  xiiL  1-3). 
and  weak  he  was  led  into  the  city.  Shortly  after.  Taking  with  them  John  Mark  as  assistant,  the 
he  was  lisited  by  a  Christian  disciple  in  Damas-  two  set  out  on  the  First  Missionary  Journey 
ciis  named  Ananias  who  comforted  him  with  (Acts  xiii.  4-xiv.  28).  Cyprus  was  first  visited 
sjrnipnibetic  words,  baptized  him  and  thus  recog-  and  traversed  from  end  to  end,  then  crossing 
nized  hioi  as  a  Christian  brother.  Paul  soon  be-  the  sea  to  the  mainland  they  disembarked  at 
Kan  to  proclaim  Jesns  as  the  Messiah  to  the  Psi-ga  of  Pamphylia.  Here  they  decided  to 
lews  of  Damascus.  This  only  aroused  their  strike  inland.  For  some  reason  Mark  deserted 
hi.«i!il>-  and  Ihey  plotted  to  get  him  in  their  them  now  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  From 
posKssion.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  by  being  Perga  they  proceeded  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 
let  down  through  the  wall  in  a  ba5ket  (Acts  «.  At  this  important  centre  of  irade  the  misston- 
25.  a  Cor.  xi.  3a).  Avoiding  the  Arabian  guard  aries  slopped.  Paul  delivered  an  address  in 
he  made  his  way  into  Arabia  (Gal.  l  i;)  where  the  Jewish .  synagogue  in  which  he  sought  to 
he  stayed  for  upward  of  three  years,  not  'con-  convince  them  that  the  Jesus  who  had  been 
versing  with  flesh  and  blood,"  that  is,  not  seek-  crucified  by  the  rulers  in  Jerusalem  was  indeed 
mg  light  or  mstruction  from  those  who  had  been  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Scriptures.  So 
Christians  before  bim,  but  in  meditation  and  great  was  the  interest  aroused  that  a  second 
communion  with  God,  seeking  to  sound  the  address  was  asked  for  the  following  Sabbath. 
depths  of  that  great  revelation  that  had  oyer-  At  this  meeting  the  majority  in  the  synagogue 
taken  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  What  refused  to  accept  the  message  and  the  mission- 
struggles  and  conflicts  he  then  went  through,  aries  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  Gentiles, 
what  changes  of  view  on  many  details  of  his  With  such  Jews  as  chose  to  leave  the  synagogue 
Jewish  belief,  what  great  revolutions  of  opinion,  they  organized  a  church  in  which  naturally 
what  new  found  hopes  and  convictions  he  now  Gentiles  and  Jews  met  on  equal  terms.  The 
experienced  —  we  can  see  all  these  reflected  m  work  grew  rapidly  but  the  opposition  of  the 
his  later  speeches  and  letters.  Finally  he  was  Jews  of  the  synagogue  became  so  bitter  that 
able  to  outline  the  main  points  involved  in  his  Paul  and  Barnabas  thought  it  best  to  leave, 
new  faith.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  and  is  From  Antioch  they  proceeded  eastward  to  Ico- 
the  Son  of  God,  that  in  His  death  forgiveness  nium,  where  they  met  with  much  the  same 
of  sin  in  made  possible,  and  that  through  faith  experience,  except  that  here  the  anger  of  the 
in  Him  forgiveness  and  salvation  are  made  a  jews  led  to  plots  against  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
personal  possession,— these  formed  the  core  of  sionaries.  From  Iconium  they  went  on  to  Lys- 
his  gospel  of  the  cross,  a  gospel  that  no  man  tra  and  thence  to  Derbe.  At  Lystra,  the  home 
taught  him,  but  which  came  to  him  from  God  of  the  future  disciple  Timothy,  the  healing  of 
(Gal.  i.  IJ).  a  cripple  led  the  pagan  multitude  to  think  that 
He  was  now  ready  to  leara  details  about  the  gods  were  again  visiting  the  earth.  All 
Jesus'  earthly  life  and  ministry.  He  therefore  these  towns  were  on  the  great  commercial  high- 
returned  to  Damascus  and  then  visited  Jerusa-  way  leading  through  southern  Asia  Minor  from 
letn  especially  to  talk  with  Peter,  the  leading  Asia  to  Europe.  Though  originally  belonging 
apostle  (Gal.  I.  18-19).  According  to  Acts  ix.  to  different  nations  they  were  then  all  included 
37  it  was  Barnabas  who  introduced  him  to  the  in  the  great  province  of  Galatia  and  tlierefore 
Apostles  (only  Peter  and  James,  however,  ac-  it  ig  most  natural  to  see  in  the  churches  founded 
cording  to  Gal.  i.  l8f.).  Having  gained  what  he  on  this  journey  the  Galatian  churches  to  whom 
desired  from  Peter  and  by  his  preaching  aroused  the  apostle  addressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
the  opposition  of  his  former  associates  in  Juda-  tians.  From  Derbe  the  missionaries  retraced 
ism  he  soon  left  Jerusalem  and  went  into  '^Syria  their  steps  and  arriving  at  the  coast  sailed 
and  Cilicia"  (Gal.  t.  21 ;  see  Acts  ijo  30).  After  directly  to  Antioch  without  revisiting  Cyprus, 
some  years'  labor  in  these  regions,  in  connection  The  journey  had  been  a  complete  success.  It 
with  which  we  may  well  supposethat  he  sought  proved  how  the  Gospel  was  capable  of  being 
to  convert  members  of  his  family  to  the  new  applied  to  and  understood  by  the  pagan  world 
faith,  he  was  sought  out  by  Barnabas  and  per-  The  church  of  Antioch,  doubtless,  rejoiced 
fiiaded  to  join  that  good  man  in  the  work  Ot  greatly  at  the  recital  of  their  experiences,  and 
building  up  the  new  church  at  Antioch,  the  me-  §jc  way  seemed  open  for  larger  efforts  along  the 
tropnlis  of  Syria.     This  church  had  almost  from  same  line. 

the  first  considered  Gentiles  as  worthy  to  be  just  at  this  time  extremely  conservative  Jew- 
approached  directly  with  the  (gospel  message,  ish  Christians  from  Jerusalem  disturbed  the 
In  such  an  atmosphere  Paul's  own  view  of  the  peace  of  the  Antioch  church  by  teaching,  as  the 
Gospel  as  suited  for  man  as  man  independent  of  orthodox  view,  that  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be 
his  antecedents  found  room  for  full  expression,  saved,  must  not  only  profess  faith  in  Jesus 
After  laboring  here  for  a  year  Paul,  with  Bar-  Oirist  and  be  baptized,  but  also  be  circumcised 
nabas,  was  delegated  to  carry  an  offering  from  and  obligate  themselves  to  keep  the  Jewish  law. 
file  church  at  Antioch  to  the  mother  church  What  part  Paul  took  in  the  discussion  at 
at  Jerusalem    (Acts  xi.  27-30,  xiL  aj).    Since  Antioch  we  do  not  know,  but  so  serious  wai 
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ibe  dtoatioo  seen  tp  be  tbat  Ilie  diurch  decided  belp«rs  arrired  from  Macedonia  with  the  repoit 

to  refer  tbe  matter  to  tbe  apostolic   bod;  at  of  the  coaditioas  there  he  sent  Tiniptby  back  to 

Jerusakm  and  delexated  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Tfaeftsalonica  <i  Thess.  iii.  i),  while  he  himscjf 

represent  them  at  the  council  so  summoned.'  (with    Silas,  see  Acts   xvii.    15   and   xviii.   5) 

The  probable  date  of  the  Apostolic  Council  pushed  on  to  Corinth.    Here,  at  first,  he  was  in 

was  49  A.U.    If  Paul  counts  the  "fourteen  years'  a  discouraged  mood.     His  first  preaching  in  tbe 

of  GaJ.  u.  I  from  lus  conversion,  then  that  event  synagogue  seems  to  have  produced  little  effect. 

took  place  somewhere  near  35  A.D.     If  the  four-  Making  the  acquaintance  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 

teen  years  is  to  be  counted  from  his  visit  to  Jews  lately  banished  from  Rome,  he  joined  them 

'jernsalem  to  see   Peter    (Gal.   i.    18)    then  hia  in    working    at     the    tent-maker's    trade.     But 

conversion  must  have  been  as  early  as  about  tbe  arrival  of  Timothy  from  Macedonia  with 

33-33  AJi.    Either  date  i»  equally  probable.     The  news  of  the  devotion  and  constancy  of  the  dis- 

First  Missionary  Journey  probably  covered  about  ciples   there   stirred   him   to    new    efforts.    His 

)a  >«ar  and  a  half  (that  is,  spring  of  47  to  fall  of  vigorous   preaching  in   the   synagogue  now   led 

48  A.D.)     The  doings  of  the  council  are  reported  as   usual   to  a   division  and   the  withdrawal   of 

.   in  Acts  XV.  which  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  many,  including  Titus  Justus,  ruler  of  the  syn- 

Panl's  own  statements  in  Gal,  il.  i-io.    The  re-  agogue,  to  form  a  Christian  church.    For  a  year 

suit  was  a  victory  for  Paul  at  least  to  this  extent,  and  a  half  Paul  was  busy  at  Corinth.     To  or- 

the  mother  church  put  itself  on  record  as  recog-  ganize  and  build  up  a  Christian  community  in 

ntKJng'   the   legitimacy  of  the   Gentile   Christian  that   large,   gay,   wicked   commercial   metropolis 

movement    and    refused   to    order    that    Gentile  was   no  ea.sy  task.     It   was   while  here  that  he 

Christians  should  be  circumcised.     Paul  himself  wrote  his   two   letters   to   the   church   of  Thes- 

also  was  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  salonica.     The  first  one  was  occasioned  by  Tim- 

the    'pillar   Apostles"   and    his   mission    to   the  0111/3    arrival   with   good   news   and   is   full   of 

Gentiles   recognized    as    divinely   appointed.  words  of  commendation  and  hope.     The  second 

It  was  only  natural  then,  that,  on  their  return  was  written  to  counteract  certain   wrong  views 

to   Antioch,   Paul   should   propose   to   Barnabas  or  inferences,  mainly  of  statements   in  the  first 

that  they  revisit  their  churches  in  Galatia.     Bar-  letter.     These    epistles,   perhaps   the   earliest   of 

nabas   was   willing  but  wished  to  take   Mark,  the  New  Testament  books,  show  us  the  Apostle's 

Paul   wonld  not  consent  to  this.     He  could  not  mind  before  the  great  doctrinal  conflicts  of  the 

overlook  the  fact  that  Mark  had  deserted  them  next  few  years  had  engaged  his  attention   (see 

on  the  first  journey.    The  contention  was  sharp  works    on    New    Testament    theology,    such    as 

and   the  two   friends   separated.     Paul   now  set  those  by  Weiss,  or  Beyschlag,  or  Sabatier's  'The 

out  with  Silas  (Silvanus)  as  his  companion  on  Apostle  PauP).    The  long  stay  in  Corinth  was 

bb    second   missionary   journey    (Acts   xv.   40-  perhaps  shortened   by  the   unsuccessful   attempt 

jxviii,  22,  fall  of  45  A.D.  to  summer  of  52),     From  of  the  Jews  to   have   him   tried  by   Gallic,   the 

lAnticich  they  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  and  then  Roman  proconsul.     Though  this  came  to  noth- 

'entered  Asia  Minor  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  ing  Paul  seems  to  have  left  Corinth  soon  after 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Derbe  and  Lystra.  and  crossing  over  to  Ephesus  with  Aquila  and 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Timothy,  a  choice  Priscilla  he  hastened  on  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii. 

young  convert.     After  spending  some  time  with  18-22). 

the  churches  organized  on  the  first  journey  they  It  was,  possibly,  on  this  occasion  that  Paul 
moved  on  through  Asia  Minor,  without  finding  felt  called  upon  to  rebtike  Peter  for  his  incon- 
an  opening,  until  they  arrived  at  Troas,  where,  sistent  conduct  in  withdrawing  from  open  fel- 
possibly,  Paul  met  Luke.  The  "we»  sections  of  lowship  with  Gentile  Christians  (Gal.  ii.  n  ff.). 
Acts  begin  at  this  point  (Acts  xvi.  10),  Here  His  stay  in  Antioch  was  not  a  long  one.  He 
the  night  vision  of  a  Macedonian  man  calling  soon  found  himself  on  his  Third  Missionary 
for  help  convinced  Paul  that  the  Gospel  must  Journey  (Acts  xviiL  23-xxi.  I?,  fall  of  sa  to 
be  carried  into  Europe.  Crossing  over  to  Mace-  spring  of  56  a.d.)  Rapidly  going  through  his 
donia,  at  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica  and  at  Ber<Ea,  old  field,  in  Galatia  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  then 
all  Macedtmian  towns,  Paul  succeeded  in  organ-  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Asia  Minor, 
iring  churches,  ^is  method  was  essentially  the  Here  for  nearly  three  years  he  made  his  head- 
same  in  all  cases, —  to  first  address  the  Jewish  quarters.  For  Paul  this  was  a  period  of  most 
inhabitants  at  rneir  synagogue  or  other  meetings,  intense  activity.  Ephesus  was  a  meeting  place 
and  then,  when  hostility  manifested  itself,  to  for  all  sorts  of  philosophical  and  religious  spec- 
withdraw  his  adherents  from  the  synagogue  and  ulations.  As  tbe  patron  city  of  the  worship  of 
organize  a  church  of  the  free  Gentile  Christian  the  great  goddess  Artemis  (Diana)  whose  tcm- 
ordcr.  The  discontented  Jewish  element  fol-  pie  outside  the  city  walls  was  one  of  the  won- 
lowed  him  with  dangerous  persecution  and  it  ders  of  the  world,  it  was  a  stronghold  of  pagan- 
was  to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands  that  he  ism  and  superstition.  It  was  an  open  door,  *but 
jleft  Berira  hastily  and  went  on  to  Athens,  there  were  many  adversaries*  (i  Cor.  xvi.  9), 
^ere  there  was  apparently  no  synagogue  and  But  it  was  not  alone  in  Ephesus  that  'adver- 
an  uninviting  field.  The  city  of  philosophers  saries"  were  opposing  the  Apostle,  In  his  old 
and  idlers  was  not  thirsting  for  the  Gospel  of  churches  in  Galatia  and  in  Corinth  enemies  were 
Paul.  But  even  here  Paul's  earnestness  got  the  sowing  seeds  of  discord.  The  mischief-makers 
better  of  him  and  in  spite  of  misgivings  he  de-  were  members  of  the  extreme  Judaistic  party, 
livered  his  famous  address  on  Mars  Hill.  Per-  whose  opposition  to  Paul's  Gentile  Christianity 
haps  nowhere  does  Paul's  versatility  and  breadth  had  necessitated  the  council  at  Jerusalem  in  4g 
of  view,  his  profound  conception  of  the  universal  a.d.  Only  apparently  defeated  there  they  deter- 
character  of  the  Gospel  message  show  itself  as  it  mined  to  carry  the  conflict  into  the  churches 
does  here  in  this  address.  But  Athens  was  not  founded  by  Paul  himself.  Their  arguraeots 
prepared  for  such  a  message  and  as  soon  as  hif '  wer^  mainly,  tbat  Paul  was  only  a  seoooiia 
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■postle,  not  one  of  the  origiiul  twelve,  thit  his  to  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  Panl,  howerer,  de- 
r^spel  was  therefore  only  one  derived  by  &lse  clined  and  cut  the  whole  matter  Aort  by  appeal- 
reuonin;  from  the  normal  gospel  of  Judaistic  mg  to  the  emperor.  So<hi  after  Featus  permitted 
Christianity,  and  that  Paul's  priaciples  prac-  Paul  to  state  his  case  before  Herod  Agrippa  IL 
tically  made  the  whole  Old  Testament,  especially  and  other  Jewish  worthies,  hoping  thereby  to 
the  Law,  of  no  character  or  value  whatsoever,  understand  it  more  clearly  (Acts  xxv.-xxvi.). 
Only  too  many  in  Paul's  own  churches  were  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  first  ^ipor- 
ready  to  listen  to  such  teaching.  From  Galatia  tunity.  With  other  prisoners  imder  a  strong 
and  from  Corinth  there  came  news  to  Ephesus  military  guard  they  embarked  at  Csesarea, 
of  factious  strife,  of  the  adaption  of  Jewish  changed  ships  at  Myra,  experienced  shipwreck, 
customs  and  of  growing  hostility  to  himself  on  were  stranded  at  Malta,  and  compelled  to  remain 
the  part  of  those  he  had  taught  and  trusted,  there  all  winter.  In  the  spring  the  voyage  was 
But  Paul,  though  bitterly  disappointed  and  sore-  resumed  and  in  due  time  they  arrived  at  Rome, 
ly  tried,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  was  Paul's  resolution  and  courage  had  commended 
in  stlch  a  furnace  of  affliction  the  Epistles  to  the  him  to  the  centurion  in  charge  during  the  voy- 
(^latians  and  Corinthians  were  forged.  In  age,  and  he  was  in  consequence  treated  leniently. 
these  he  successfully  met  the  points  raised  by  his  Friends  met  them  some  miles  outside  of  Rome. 
assailants  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  church  In  the  city,  while  awaiting  the  emperor's  plcas- 
of  Corinth,  succeeded  in  winning  the  church  ure  concerning  his  case  Paul  was  permitted  to 
back  to  himself.  For  the  details  of  these  mat-  live  in  his  own  hired  lodging  and  have  free 
ters  readers  are  referred  to  special  articles  on  intercourse  with  any  who  might  desire  to  see 
these  Epistles.  During  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus  him.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  Rome  was  to  call 
*all  Asia"  (see  Acts  xix.  lo)  had  the  advantage  the  leading  Jews  of  the  city  together  and  set 
of  Paul's  missionary  activity.  Not  long  after  before  them  the  principle  of  Christianity.  The 
the  tumult  caused  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith  result  was,  as  usual,  that  some  believed  him; 
(xix.  23-m)  he  set  out  for  Corinth,  but,  uncer-  others  did  not  Luke  says  (Acts  xxviii.  30-31) 
tain  of  the  reception  accorded  to  his  first  letter  that  this  Roman  captivity  lasted  two  years.  If 
(l  Corinthians)  and  subsequent  messages,  he  it  had  ended  with  his  execution  it  would  prob- 
took  the  indirect  route  via  Troas  and  Macedonia,  ably  have  been  so  Stated.  The  natural  inference 
In  Macedonia  Titus  came  from  Corinth  with  is  that  he  was  released  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
most  encouraging  news  (2  Cor,  vil  5-7)  and  Paul  It  was  during  his  Roman  imprisonment  that  he 
gladly  pushed  on  to  revisit  the  Corinthian  wrote  the  'Epistles  of  the  Captivity,'  that  is 
church.  He  stayed  at  Corinth  during  the  winter  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and,  probably 
of  55-56  AD.  Before  leaving  Greece  for  his  long  as  the  last,  Pbilippians.  In  these  epistles  ale 
contemplated  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  penned  hia  controversies  that  raged  in  Asia  and  filled  his 
most  comprehensive  and  important  epistle,  to  mind  when  writing  to  the  Galatians  and  Corin- 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  in  which  he  set  forth  thians  are  no  longer  prominent  His  mind  b 
the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  theolo^  full  of  the  thought  of  the  chur(^  of  Christ,  and 
and  thus  prepared  them  for  the  visit  he  had  m  of  the  great  divine  personality  who  is  its  head. 
mind  to  make  them.  (See  Romans.)  Paul  now  It  is  in  these  beautiful  epistles,  especially  in 
hastened  to  Jerusalem,  not  stopping  at  Ephesus,  Philemon  and  Phitippians,  that  the  heart  of  Paul 
but  saying  farewell  to  a  delegation  from  that  is  seen  as  nowhere  else  except  perhaps  in  3  Co- 
church  that  met  him  at  Miletus.  rinthians.  Some  details  as  to  Paul's  experience 
At  Jerusalem  he  presented  the  mother  in  Rome  may  be  gathered  from  Philemon  and 
church  with  the  great  collection  he  had  been  Pbilippians,  not  sufficient  however  to  make  a 
gathering  (or  some  time  and  was  cordially  re-  complete  picture. 

ceived  by  James  and  other  leading  members.  After  his  release  (61  A.a)  Paul  amears  to 

but   advised    to   give    evidence   to    the  Jewish  have    undertaken   another    missionary   journey. 

Christians    that    he    himself    still    followed    the  possibly  to  Spain  (see  Rom.  xv.  24,  also  the  tra- 

ancestral  mode  of  life  according  to  the  Law  dition  in  Clem.  Rom.).    He  afterward  revisited 

(Acts  xxi.).    Paul  was  willing  to  do  this,  but  it  the  East  and  while  there   (according  to  what 

brought  him  into  conflict  witti  certain  fanatics  seems  the  most  probable  theory)  wrote  i  Tim- 

who  accused  him  of  defiling  the  temple.    These  othy  and  Titus.    Again  arrested  he  was  brought 

were  not  Jewish   Christians,  but  Jews  of  Asia  to  Rome  for  a  second  trial.     Before  this   took 

who  knew  of  his  work  in  Ephesus  and  were  place  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Timothy  (2  Timothy) 

bitterly  opposed  to  him.    A  great  uproar  fol-  beseeching  him  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 

lowed   in  which    Paul  was  nearly  killed,  and  sible.    It  was  probahly  about  64  or  65  that  the 

only    rescued    by    the    prompt    action    of    the  STeat   Apostle   was   executed   by  command    of 

Rcunan  captain  who  commancfed  the  garrison  of  Nero.    (The  points  in  this  paragraph  have  been 

the  Caslie  of  Antonia  overlooking  the  temple,  stated  on  the  theory  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 

Paul's  attempt  to  explain  his  position  to  the  are  genuine  Pauline  letters.) 

Jews  only  enraged  them  the  more  and   soon  It  is  hard  to  estimate  adequately  the  signifr- 

after,    convinced    that    plots    were    being    laid  cance  of  such  a^  life._  More  than  any  other  one 

against  Paul,  Lysias  the  Roman  captain  sent  him  P^ul  made  Christianity  the  world- religion.    No 

under  a  strong  guard  to   Felix  the  governor  other   man   has    so   profoundly   influenced   the 

of  Palestme  at  Csesarea,    Felix  soon  discovered  religious    thinking   of   mankind.    He    was    the 

that  his  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  any  serious  greatest  man  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  if  not  of  all 

offense,  hut  kept  him  bound  in  easy  confinement,  ^?^^  <*f  the  Church,    Vet  he  was  ever  the  dis- 

partly  from  mercenary  motives,  until  his  recall  "^'P'^  ^nd  Jeius  the  Master.    Jesus  was  greater 

about  two  years   later   (that  is,  about  58  A.D.).  *an  Paul                           Ebwamd  E.  NrtiMt 

Felix  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Featus  before  Sroffssor  Biblical   Thtology,  Hartford  Tkto- 

whom  Paul  was  examined  and  given  opportunity  logical  Semmary. 
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Saint  Paiii,  s  remarkable  island  in  liie  the  citj  is  approached  from  the  south  and  east, 
Indian  Ocean,  half  way  between  Africa  and  Ana-  is  seen  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Minnesota,  a 
tnli;L  and  about  50  miles  south  of  the  island  magnificent  structure  of  white  Georgia  marble, 
of  New  Amsterdam.  These  islands  are  the  standing  on  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
exact  antitheaii  of  one  another,  Saint  Paal  business  section ;  erected  at  a  cost  of  %4,5oofloo, 
almost  barren,  and  New  Amsterdam  covered  and  comparing  favorablr  in  elegance  and  solid- 
with  a  dense  vegetatioa  The  island  is  two  miles  itj  with  any  public  building  on  the  continent 
long,  860  feet  high  and  of  volcanic  origin.  The  contour  of  its  lofty  dome  is  especially 
Goats,  cats,  rate  and  mice  flourish,  insect  life  is  admired.  The  new  United  Sutes  building,  an 
abundant  and  aea-fowl  in  multitudes  are  chai^  expensive  structure  of  pinkish-gray  stone,  with 
acteristic.  Fisheries  are  excellent  Saint  Paul  an  imposing  tower,  shelters  the  post-office,  the 
was  ceded  by  England  to  France  m  1892.  customs  and  mtemal  revenue  offices  and  the 
Saint  Paul,  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  United  States  courts.  The  old  United  States 
county-seat  of  Ramsey  County,  and  ranking  building,  of  limestone,  is  still  attractive  in  its 
33d  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  United  gothic  lines.  The  City  Hall  and  County  Court- 
States  ;  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  house  is  another  fine  gothic  structure  of  stont 
what  is  practically  the  head  of  navigation,  a,200  surmounted  by  a  tower  in  which  is  a  musical 
miles  from  its  mouth;  by  the  shortest  railroad  chime  of  bells,  and  surromided  by  green  lawns. 
routes  1,299  miles  from  New  Orleans,  410  It  cost,  exclusive  of  the  donated  site,  $i,ooo,qooi 
miles  from  Chicago,  1,341  miles  from  New  Near  the  court-house  is  a  handsome  modern 
York,  and  1,823  miles  from  Seattle.  It  is  pic-  stone  jail.  The  towering  office-buildings  of  the 
turesquely  built  on  a  series  of  benches  or  ter-  Pioneer  Press  Company,  the  New  York  Utt 
races  of  irregular  breadth  and  varying  height,  and  the  Germania  Insurance  Companies,  the 
the  highest  land  being  a66  feet  above  the  level  Endicott  Arcade,  the  Manhattan  building  and 
of  the  river;  all  the  irregularities  merging  at  th*  building  of  the  German- American  bank 
last  in  an  elevated,  rolling  plateau.  The  splen-  afford  unsurpassed  office  accommodations.  The 
did  drainage  thus  afforded  is  supplemented,  in  oW  State  Capitol  building  of  brick,  with  four 
a  portion  of  the  city's  area,  by  a  curious  pro-  wings  surrounding  a  high  square  central  tower, 
vision  of  nature;  the  hard  upper  limestone  rock  "S  »n  interesting  landmark,^  The_  City  and 
resting  at  a  convenient  depth  on  a  sandstone  County  Hospital,  near  the  river,  is  a  model 
so  soft  that  it  is  easily  worked  with  pick  and  institution  in  architecture,  equipment  and  man- 
shovel,  but  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  air.  agement  Some  of  the  department  store  build- 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  in  tunneling  ings  are  of  immense  size.  Among  the  church 
sewers,  subways  and  conduits  for  water  pij>es,  edifices,  the  People's  Church,  with  an  audl- 
electric  light,  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  torium  capable  of  seating  about  2,500  persons; 
Add  to  perfect  drainage  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  the  Central  Presbyterian,  the  Park  Congrega- 
an  ideal  water  supply  —  drawn  from  a  series  of  tional,  the  First  Baptist  and  the  old  Cathedral 
crystal  lakes  not  far  away,  fed  by  ice-cold  nat-  are  the  irost  noticeable. 

ural    springs   and    artesian    wells,    while   their  Mvni.ipal  Service. —  The  street  cleaning  and 

entire  watershed  is  protected  from  nuisances  by  sprinkling  services  are  managed  by  the  munici- 

tbe  ownership  and  control  of   the  water-board  pality;    likewise   the   collection  of   garbage;   the 

—  and  we  have  the  main  secrets  of  the  winning  appropriation   for   street-cleaning  one  year   was 

by  Saint  Paul,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  igoo, of  $150,000;    for  sprinkling,   $40/100;   for  garba^ 

the  rpedal  awarded  to  'the  healthiest  city  in  the  collection,   $25,000.     A    hydraulic   apparatus    is 

world.*      The    annual    death-rate   in    igor    was  used   in   flushing  the   asphalt   pavements.     The 

9.51:   total   (1900)   2416.     Due  credit  should  he  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  river  through  185 

given  for  this  snowing  to  an  excellent  adminis-  miles  of  mains;  21  miles  of  which  are  tunneled 

tration  of  its  health  department,  as  well  as  to  the  through  the  sand-rock.    There  is  a  fine  electric 

natural  advantages  mentioned.    The  city  occu-  street  railway  service,  including  15  lines,  with 

pies  an  area  of  55  square  miles,  mainly  on  the  a  total  length  of  123  miles.     It  is  operated  in 

left  or  east  bank  of  the  river;  connection  being  connection  with  the  Minneapolis  lines,  largely 

made  with  the  portion  on  the  west  bank  by  by  means  of  water-power  electrically  transmitted 

means  of  three  public  bridges  and  several  used  from  dams  in  the  Mississippi.    This  has  recently 

by    railroads    exclusively.      Beside    these,    the  been  supplemented  for  street  railway  and  other 

irregular  character  of  the  site  and  the  general  purposes  by  additional  power  brought  from  the 

avoidance   of   grade    crossings    necessitates    the  Apple   River,   Wis.     Enough   more   is   expected 

maintenance  01  57  other  bridges  spanning  rail-  to    be     derived    from     the    government     dams 

ways,  valleys,  etc    There  are  452  miles  of  im-  built   about  a   decade  ago   for   the  installation 

proved   streets.     With   the  exception   of  a   few  of    slack-water    navigation    on    the    Mississippi 

squares    where   hard   brick   is    used,   and   some  between  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  light  all 

steep  inclines,  all  the  business  streets  arc  paved  the   streets   and   public   buildings   by  electricity, 

with  asphalt  as  are  a  large  number  in  the  resi-  The    latter    illuminant    is    already    extensively 

dence  districts.    The  resideiKe  streets  are  beauti-  used  in  the  business  districts,  but  the  rest  of 

fully  laid   out,  generally  with  side  lawns  and  the  city  is  mainly  lighted  by  gas.    A  large  i)or- 

ahaded  with  trees;  while  the  houses  are  usually  tion  of  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  other  wires 

set  back  and  apart  from  one  another,  so  as  to  have  already   been   transferred   to   underground 

allow   of  wide   front  lawns   and  grassy   spaces,  conduits,  and  the  work  is  being  continued  with 

Summit  Avenue,  the  most  fashionable  residence  a  view  to   freeing  the  streets   entirely  of  poles 

street,  winding  for  a  portion  of  its  length  along  and  overhead  wires.     The  fire  department  has 

the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  affording  fine  views  an  equipment  valued  at  about  $600,000,  includ' 

of  the  river  gorge  and  the  lower  terraces  of  the  ing  16  steam  fire  engines,  four  chemical  engines, 

rity  site,  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  a  water-tower  and  other  modem  appliances.  The 

Chitt  StnUmgf.— Dominating  the  view,  as  police    department    employs'  200  men,   and    its 
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work  is  facilitated  by  an  alarm  sjstem  with  los  year.     In  the  Cwitol  building  are  located  the 

signal  boxes,  telephones,  patrol  wagons,  etc.  taw  Librar?  of  the  State,  about  90,000  volnnM*^ 

Parks,  BouUvards  and  Public  Resorts, —  The  and  that  oE  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 

topography  of  the  city  has  afforded  great  oppor-  63,000  Tolumes.    There  are  abo  seven  or  ci^ 

tunities  for  the  laying  out  of  picturesque  parks  senit>public  libraries,  under  society  managanent. 

and  parkways ;  and  a  public- spirited  park  com-  In  the  home  of  President  J.  J.  Hill  is  the  finest 

mission    has    achieved    some   notable    successes  gallery  of  painting  of  the  Barbiion  School  on 

dirough  the  expenditure  of  the  means  liberally  the  American  continent 

placed  at  its  disposal.  The  total  area  of  the  Churches  and  Charities. —  Of  the  164  churches 
parks  is  1,0834  acres.  Como,  Phalen  and  Indian  and  mission  stations  in  the  city,  3  are  Adventist, 
Mounds  parks  are  the  most  popular;  the  first  14  Baptist,  24  Catholic,  2  Christian  or  Disciples, 
two  including  beautiful  lakes;  the  last  affording  15  Congregational,  16  Episcopalian,  6  Evangelist, 
what  is  said  to  be  tbe  most  magnificent  view  7  Hebrew,  31  Lutheran,  20  Uetbodist,  i  Peo- 
OD  the  Mississippi  River.  Merging  with  its  pie's,  iS  Presbyterian.  I  Swedenborgian,  i  Uni- 
grounds  are  those  of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery,  tarian,  2  Universalist,  2  Salvation  Army,  3 
Harriet  Island,  in  the  river  fronting  the  busi-  Spiritualist,  3  Christian  Science.  The  poor  of 
ness  part  of  the  city,  has  also  been  made  an  Saint  Paul  are  exceptionally  well  cared  for, 
attractive  pleasure  ground.  Here  are  located  the  through  a  public  board  of  control,  a  well  organ- 
public  baths,  with  accommodations,  for  both  ized  relief  association,  several  orphan  asylums 
sexes,  on  a  large  scale,  not  only  for  bathing  but  under  denominational  control,  a  Children's 
for  refreshments ;  all,  with  the  grounds,  being  Home,  where  all  friendless  waifs  are  cared  for 
under  the  control  of  the  health  commissioner,  until  private  homes  are  found  for  them,  a  fine 
The  park  driveways  reach  a  total  of  18  miles ;  public  hospital  and  several  other  hospitals  which 
the  boulevard  drives,  Jj^  miles.  The  River  care  for  a  limited  number  of  free  patients.  In 
Boulevard,  only  the  first  picturesque  stretches  addition  to  all  these  instrumental  [ties,  by  the 
of  which  are  included  in  the  above  figures,  will,  wills  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Day  Appleby  and  other 
when  completed,  add  many  miles  to  a  drive  of  heirs  of  the  estate  of  Amherst  H.  Wilder,  about 
unsurpassed  attractiveness.  The  Fort  Snelling  $2,000,000  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
military  reservation  —  a  large  area  at  the  junc-  trustees,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  be 
tion  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers,  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  of  Saint 
adjoining   the  city   on   the   southwest   and   con-  Paul. 

nected  by  a  bridge   spanning  a  romantic  gorge  Transportation  Facilities. —  Saint  Paul  is  the 

—  is  practically  a  part  of  Saint  Paul's  park  sys-  railway  centre  of  the  entire  Northwest.     Eleven 

tem.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  miliury  trunk  lines  either  begin  or  terminate  here,  with 

posts  in  the  Union.  a  mileage  of  more  than  36,000  miles.    With  two 

Fmr  Grounds. —  On  the  north,  surrounded  exceptions,  their  general  offices  are  located  here, 
by  Saint  Paul  territory  on  three  sides,  but  mostly  in  their  own  buildings;  many  of  them 
legally  not  a  part  of  the  municipality,  are  the  also  maintaining  extensive  car-shops.  There  are 
grounds  and  beautiful  buildings  of  the  Minne-  seven  lines  to  Chicago  and  the  East ;  three  to 
sota  Agricultural  Society,  owned  by  the  State.  Lake  Superior,  five  to  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
Here  is  annually  held  a  fair  imcqualcd  in  the  west,  four  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  three  to  the 
variety  of  its  exhibits  and  the  size  of  ihe  attend-  Southwest;  and  five  to  the  South.  The  "Min- 
ing crowds  by  any  'state  fair'  in  the  United  nesota  Transfer,*  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for 
States;  the  only  local  fair  surpassing  it  being  the  traffic  entering  the  Twin  Cities,  occupies 
that  annually  held  by  a  private  corporation  at  extensive  grounds  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Saint  Louis.  The  attendance  during  the  six  the  city.  Steamboats,  once  the  only  vehicles  of 
days  of  the  fair  in  1903  numbered  240,601  per-  commerce  with  the  South  and  East,  still  cany 
30ns.                                                               _  on  some  freight  traffic ;  and  in  summer  the  river 

Schools  and  Libraries. —  The  public  schools  is  a  favorite  route  for  pleasure  travel. 
are  housed  in  55  buildings,  most  of  them  of  an  Commtrce  and  Manufactures. —  Saint  Paul  is 
advanced  type.  There  are  four  high  schools,  a  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  few  tea-inspec- 
The  enrolment  of  pupils  is  about  25,000  annually ;  tion  ports  of  the  United  States;  a  large  portion 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  about  of  the  teas  imported  from  the  Orient  being  here 
$500,000.  There  are  also  about  60  private  and  inspected.  The  total  amount  of  dutiable  goods 
parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  attendance  passing  through  the  custom-house  already 
of  15^00;  also  II  denominational  colleges.  The  reaches  $4,000,000  a  year;  of  goods  free  of  duty, 
city  shares  with  Minneapolis  the  advantages  of  $7$ojxio.  The  customs  collections  during  the 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  amounts  to  about 
Agricultural  School  of  that  institution  being  in  $8So,ooo;  the  imcrual  revenue  collections,  to 
Saint  Paul,  and  its  other  buildings  near  the  $1,500,000.  From  Saint  Paul's  peculiar  eon- 
line  dividing  the  two  cities.  Operated  in  con-  nections  with  the  Canadian  railways  through 
nection  with  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  the  the  "Soo"  line,  which  affords  a  competitive 
State  Experiment  Station.  This  makes  the  route  to  tide- water  both  on  the  Pacific  and 
course  so  thoroughly  practical  and  advantageous  on  the  Atlantic,  practically  outside  of  American 
that  the  school  has  a  national  reputation,  and  regulation,  its  merchants  are  able  to  compete  on 
yearly  attracts  numbers  of  students  from  even  terms  with  those  of  Chicago  in  wholesaling 
abroad ;  being  open  on  equal  terms  to  applicants  nearly  all  kinds  of  goods,  imported  and  do- 
from  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  Public  mestic  Hence  the  wholesale  traffic  of  the  cit» 
Library,  owned  and  supported  by  the  municipal-  has  grown  to  remarkable  dimensions,  reaching 
ity,  is  housed  in  what  was  formerly  the  City  all  over  the  continent  The  "wholesale  district* 
Hall  and  Market  building.  It  contains  about  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  business  area. 
60,000  volumes,  and  the  expense  of  its  main-  The  total  business  done  by  the  wholesale  house* 
tenance  and  enlargement  is  about  $37>5(X)  per  in  one  year  exceeded  ^350fi0tvx>0-    Tbe  peculiar 
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Tailwajr  facilities  here  available  haVe  recmtljr  stMiatlir  the  site  of  ait  Indian  camp,  it  was  not 
attracted  much  manufacturing  enterprise.  There  nnlil  about  1800  that  an  Indian  village  was 
are  6jo  manufacturing  plants,  employing  25,000  located  in  the  vicbiity.  This  was  in  the  valley 
persons,  with  an  output  for  the  last  year  of  or  coulee  known  as  "Pig's  Eye,"  below  Day- 
over  $135,000,000.  By  a  co-operative  movement  ton's  Bluff.  Long  before  that  date  white  men 
among  the  manufacturers  of  household  and  had  repeatedly  visited  the  spot ;  the  first,  it  is 
office  furniture,  stoves  and  fittings,  there  has  believed,  being  two  French  traders,  Groseilliers 
been  a  concentration  of  business  in  these  lines  in  and  Radisson,  in  1658.  La  Salle  mentions  the 
the  Saint  Anthony  Park  suburb,  where  a  com-  locality  in  a  letter  written  in  1682.  The  first 
modious  ■e^tposition*  or  sample  warehouse  and  American  to  visit  and  describe  the  site  was 
exchange,  has  been  erected,  and  where  assorted  Jonatham  Carver,  of  Connecticut ;  who,  in  1766, 
car-loads  are  made  up  for  any  part  of  the  made  an  adventurous  journey  from  Boston  by 
Union.  The  fur  trade  has  always  been  a  prom-  way  of  Mackinac,  across  Wisconsin  and  part 
inent  feature  of  Saint  Paul's  commerce;  the  of  Minnesota;  and  whose  heirs  afterward  vainly 
traffic  in  furs,  manufactured  and  unmanufac-  claimed  the  whole  site  of  Saint  Paul,  and  much 
tured,  being  now  exceeded  in  America  only  by  adjacent  territory,  by  virtue  of  an  alleged  grant 
that  of  New  York.  Other  unusual  specialties  made  to  him  by  the  Indians.  In  1703,  by  the 
among  its  manufactures,  in  addition  to  those  treaty  with  England,  that  part  of  the  site  lying 
found  in  all  large  American  cities,  arc  hats,  east  of  the  Mississippi  became  United  States 
macaroni,  and  linseed  oil,  all  of  which  are  pro-  territory;  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  Span- 
duced  in  large  quantities.  The  introduction  of  ish  province  of  Louisiana.  President  Jefferson 
electric  power,  from  sources  above  alluded  to,  is  sent  Lieut,  Zebulon  Pike,  with  20  soldiers,  to 
expected  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  man-  take  possession.  By  him  most  of  the  ground 
ufacturing  industries,  now  occupied  by  the  city  and  by  the  Fort  Snell- 

Finances  and  Banking.— Tbe  city  is  the  seat  ing  military  reservation  was  purchased  from  the 
of  a  great  deal  of  private  and  corporate  wealth;  Sioux  for  the  consideration  of  60  gallons  of 
but  die  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  is  whiskey  and  a  few  presents.  Congress,  how- 
kept  low.  The  total  assessed  valuation  for  igog  ever,  afterward  voted  the  Indians  $2,000,  in  cash 
was  $114,184,375;  the  levy,  31  mills.  The  total  additional  Between  1783  and  1840  about  200 
■expenses  of  all  departments  of  the  city  govern-  settlers  had  located  their  dwellings  on  and  near 
ment  for  one  year  are  nearly  $3,ooo,ooa  The  the  site  of  the  futare  city.  Practically  all  of 
bonded  municipal  debt  is  $9,867,000;  the  per  them  were  either  Frenchmen  or  the  descendants 
capita  cost  of  schools,  $3.44.  There  are  six  of  Fretvcbmen,  and  Catholics ;  maintaining  them- 
national  banks,  whose  combined  resources  for  selves  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  traffic 
one  year  were  about  $30,500,000.  There  are  also  with  the  Indians  and  pioneering  parties  of 
four  commercial  ana  three  savings  banks  or-  whites.  They  were  visited  in  1840  by  Father 
ganized  under  State  laws,  and  a  number  of  loan  Lucian  Gallier,  under  whose  guidance  they  in 
and  trust  companies  and  private  banks.  the  following  year  erected  a  church  of  logs,  on 

Newspapers.— Jn    1910   there   were   published  the  crest  of  the  bluff  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 

in  Saint  Paul  more  than  50  newspapers,  of  which  Minnesota    Street;    and   dedicated    it   to    Saint 

five  were  daily  and  the  remainder  weekly  and  Paul.    Steamboats  had  already  made  a  landing 

monthly.    One  of  the  dailies  and  several  others  place  in  the  vicinit;?  and  it  began  to  be  called 

are   in   German.      The    Scandinavian   languages  'Saint  Paul's  Landmg,*  afterward  shortened  to 

also  have  their  newspaper  representatives.  Saint  Paul.     The  secret  of  the  city's  subsequent 

Government. —  The  city  has  a  "home  rule*  growth  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most 
charter,  adopted  in  1900;  amendments  to  which,  northerly  point  accessible  by  the  steamboat 
proposed  by  a  permanent  charter  commission,  traffic  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  must  be  un- 
may  be  made  by  popular  vote  at  any  general  loaded  the  supplies  for  all  the  fast-multiplying 
election.  The  mayor  holds  office  for  two  years,  setllemenls;  not  only  of  the  territory  of  the 
has  the  veto  power  over  acts  of  the  council,  United  Stales  in  the  Northwest,  acquired  by  the 
and  appoints  die  various  administrative  boards  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803,  but  for  large  dis- 
and  heads  of  dqwrtmenta.  These  are  a  board  tricts  in  the  British  possessions.  Hence  were 
of  police  commissioners,  of  park  commissioners,  shipped  valuable  cargoes  of  furs,  game,  and 
water  commissioners,  school  inspectors,  fire  later,  of  lumber.  The  steamboat  traffic  con- 
commissioners,  and  the  library  board;  the  mem-  tinued,  in  steadily  increasing  volume,  until  the 
bers  of  all  of  which  serve  without  pay.  He  also  advent  of  railroads,  between  t86o  and  1870, 
appoints  the  engineer  and  commissioners  of  when  it  entered  on  a  steady  decline.  But  mean- 
public  works,  a  health  commissioner,  city  physi-  while  the  country  had  been  filling  up,  and  the 
dan,  corporation  attorney  and  market  master,  city  had  entered  on  a  new  and  broader  develop- 
with  their  assistants.  The  city  treasurer,  comp-  ment.  On  the  organisation  of  the  Territory  of 
troller  and  clerk  are  elective  officers.  The  Minnesota,  in  1849,  Saint  Paul  was  designated 
council  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  an  assembly  as  its  capital.  At  that  date  the  white  popula- 
of  nine  members,  elected  by  general  ticket,  and  tion  of  Minnesota  did  not  exceed  l,ooa  In 
a  board  of  aldermen,  one  from  each  of  the  11  Saint  Paul  there  were  only  33  dwellings.  The 
wards.  same  year  witnessed  the  incorporation  of  the 

i/uf^ry.— Had  the  beautiftd  and  significant  town  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  news- 
Indian  nomenclature  been  preserved,  when  paper  —  the  '  Pioneer,*  which  survives  in  the 
white  men  first  began  to  label  the  geographical  Pioneer  Press  of  to-day.  Now  set  in  a  period 
points  of  the  upper  Mississippi  region,  the  place  of  rapid  growth.  Incorporation  as  a  city  took 
now  called  Saint  Paul  would  still  have  been  place  in  1854.  The  following  year  Saint  Paul 
known  by  the  name  of  ■Innijiska,*  the  White  had  a  population  of  4,7i6~fully  30,000  having 
Rock;  an  appellation  derived  from  the  white  been  added  to  the  population  of  Minnesota  in 
UdSs  at  tbc  bcaad  o£  the  riw.    Although  occa-  a  twelvemonth.     The  city  has  ever  since  been 
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the  gateway  of  a  human  flixiil  which  has  ponied  Saint  Paiil'i  School,  e  noted  college  ^e- 

through   it  to  people  the    Northwest     In  the  paratory  schoo]  at  Concord,  N,  H.,  founded  ia 

war  for  the  Union,  Saint  Paul  made  a  remark'  1855  by  Dr.  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  and  incor- 

able  record.     Out  of  a  total  population,  at  the  porated  on  29  June  of  the  same  year.    It  waa 

beKinning  of  the  struggle,  of  less  than  iifioo,  opened  on  3  April  1856,  its  first  rector  bein^ 

and  a  voting  population  of  a  little  over  3,000,  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Coit  who  held  that  posi- 

the  city  furnished,  first  and  last,  1,498  men  for  tion  till  his  death  in  1895.    By  the  terms  of  the 

the  Union  army.    The  city  has  during  its  whole  founder's  deed  the  trustees  of  the  school  roust 

career  been  practically  exempt  from  the  scourg-  be  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

ings  by  fire,  flood,  war,  pestilence  and  disorder  Church.     The  course  of  instruction  covers  six 

which  have  marked  the  history  of  other  places,  years  and  the  school  is  divided  into  six  forma 

Its  Story  since  i86s  has  been  one  of  steady  and  and  an  upper  remove,    Inigos  it  numbered  3W 

quiet  growth    in  commerce,   manufactures  and  pupils  with  39  masters.    The  buildings,  some  60 

population.    With  iu  recently  greatly  increased  m  all,  are  situated  in  a  pleasant  rural  locality 

facilities  for  taking  care  of  crowds,  it  is  now  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  city  of 

a  favorite  point  for  the  holding  of  conventions.    Concord,  the  m--  = '—*  -'  •'■ —   — ^■' — 

Population.—  The    population    in    i860    was  *""")[.  "■■'S  .* 

iOkIoi  ;  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  had  School  (built  11 

reached  12,976;  in  1870  it  was  ao^o;  in  iSSo.    "><=   «""  '=°'^^ ■,,-   ,  r  -y 

41.473;  in  1890,   I33.'S6;   in   1900,  163,065.     The  and  a  recumbent  marlile  statue  of  the  first  r 

census  of  1910  puts  the  population  of  St.  Paul  9^  the  school.     The  grounds  belonging  to  the 

at  214.744-    The  rapid  growth  of  the  popula-  institution  comprise  about  2,000  acres     Rowing 

don  has  had   tew   parallels   among   American  and  cricket  are  the  favorite  sports  of  this  school 

cities.     The  foreign  element  in  the  population  The  library  contains  13,000  volumes  and  there 

is  very  large.     The  total  of  foreign-bora  resi-  *«  two  lite  rarysocieties,  the  Cadmean  and  the 

dents  in    i5oo  was  46319,   while  native  white  Concordian      The      school      journal       <Ho« 

persons   of   foreign  parentage  numbered  72W7  Scholastica;,>  was  founded  in  1860  and  is  issued 

more.     Of  the   foreign-bom   population,   Ger-  ?°."'^'''>■  /  Consult;      Adams,    'Some    Famous 

many  contributed   12.935;   Sweden,  9,852:  Ire-  Schools     (1903). 

hnd,    ^892;    Canada,    4.572;    Norway,    2,900;  Saint  Paul's  School,  London,  England,  an 

England,    2  005 ;    other    eountnes,    0.663.     See  endowed  grammar  school,  founded  by  John  Colet 

Andrews  History  of  St.  Paul  {1890).  i„  ,g,2_  ^jtj,  „(,  limitations  as  to  country,  na-    . 

Cosnfi  Hamlik,  tion  or  class.    It  was  built  to  accommodate  153 

General  Manager,  The  Pioneer  Press  Co.  students  and  until   1884  stood  in  Saint  Paul's 

DiiLTii.iv'         J       I--/J       ,-,.  churchyard.     It  was  instituted  for  the  free  edu- 

w;  ^J  -^"^  de  Lowida.  lo-an^?,   Gumea,  nation  of  poor  children.     The  original  building 

West  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Benga;  was  bumed  down  in  1666,    In  1824,  the  second 

IS  a  sea-port  and  a  bishops  see,  as  well  at  the  one,  built  by  Wren,  was  taken  down  and  another 

principal  Portuguese  settlement  m  this  part  of  erected.    In  iSa*  a  new  school  was  opened  at 

Africa.    It  IS  built  on  3  slope,  the  better  class  West  Kensington.     The  course  of  study  was 

of   people    occupying   the    heights  — the   black  formerly  classical,  but  is  now  designed  to  pre- 

populatiim  the  sM-board.    Once  important  it  is  pare  for  army  examinations. 
now  m  decay.     Three  forts  protect  the  harbor. 

There    arc    several    commodious    government  Saint  Peter,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles 

buildings   and   some   stone   houses.     A   railroad  of  Jesus  Christ     Peter   (from  the  Greek    r^pat 

from  Loanda  to  Ambaca,  140  miles  inland,  was  a   rock,  of   which   the   Aramaic   equivalent   was 

begun  in  1888.    Pop.  15,000.  Cephas)  was  the  son  of  a  certain  John  or  Jonah 

a  .  .    TV.  I    «      ■             ««.             n  (ct  John  i  43;  Matt  xvi.  17).    He  was  bom  at 

r  i"^*-    ^"^^    ^l'^'"fT\I^^,^   i\T'°  Bethsaida  of  Galilee    (John  i.  44;   xii.  21)    but 

Catholic  institution  founded  at  Saint  PaiJ,Mma,  afterward  resided  at  Capernaum  where  he  had 

in  1894.    Buildings,  grounds,  and  an  endowment  ,  house  and  was  engaged  in  the  fishing  business 

of  Ssoo-ooo  were  given  by  James  J.  Hill   (q.v.)  ;  ;„    partnership    with    his    brother    Andrew   and 

and  the  institu  ion  became  the  provincial  semi-  Zebedee  and  his  sons  James  and  John.     (Mark 

^"^^K-  u      <='^"'f  f'wl  province  of  Saint  Paul  j.  jfy^.  Lake  v.  lo^ii).    His  proper  name  was 

Archbishop  Ireland  is  president  of  the  board  of  gimon  or  Simeon,  but  the  surname  Cephas  given 

trustees.      The    Seminary    has    two    courses    m  i,ira   by  Jesus   (John  i.  43;  cf.   Matt,   xvi     18) 

theology  and  m  philosophy;   and  three  depart-  became,  in  its  Greek  form,  Peter,  the  name  he 

menls  of  instruction,   theology,  philosophy,  and  „,s  generally  known  by  in  the  early  Church. 

arts;    the    courses    m    the    department    of    phi-  Since  the  firm  to  which  Peter  belonged  owned 

losophy  mclude  physics,  chemistry  and  biology;  boats  and  nets  and  hired  assistanU  it  is  needless 

^e   courses   m   the   department   of   arts   mclude  to  think  of  Peter  as  poverty  stricken,  though  it 

Hebrew    Greek  and  music   and  form  a  part  of  i,  ^ot  probable  that  he  was  wealthy, 

both     the     theological     and     the     philosophiMl  Of  his  education  we  know  practically  noth- 

courses;  the  study  of  Hebrew  IS  optional.    The  ;„g.    It  is  likely  that  he  spoke  ordinary  business 

Seminary  has  a  campus  of  40  acres  _the  land  Greek  as  well  as  his  native  Aramaic,  for  Galilee 

sitting   gradually   toward   the   Mississiopi ;   the  „as  largely  bi-lingual.     He  may  have  been  able 

build  ngs    include    the   administration   building,  (o  read  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.     How- 
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coming  crisis,  Peter  and  his  business  partners  on  his  mind  that  years  after  the^  retained  theit 
were  among  the  many  Galileans  who  went  to  impression  and  shaped  his  thinking  (i  Peter  ii. 
hear  the  great  oreacher.  Here  he  became  ac-  33;  ¥.  i).  The  despair  that  settled  over  his 
<]uainted  >fith  Jesus  (Johni.  40).  This  first  soul  when  he  saw  his  beloved  Master  die. was 
acquaintance  did  not  immediateiy  result  in  £ull  not  lighted  by  any  definite  hope  of  a  resurrection. 
discipleship,  since  Jesus  bad  not  yet  opened  But  when  the  women  who  were  at  the  sepulchre 
His  public  ministT7.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  early  Sunday  mornii%  came  with  the  news  of 
extent  Peter  accompanied  Jesus  before  be  was  an  open  and  emppr  tomb,  Peter  and  John  ran 
formally  called  when  Jesus  opened  His  Galilean  to  investigate.  They  found  the  tomb  empty 
ministry  {Mark  i.  16).  Yet  it  was  the  earlier  and  returned  to  their  company.  Peter  was  the 
acquaintance  with  Jesus  that  prepared  the  way  first  of  the  Twelve  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
for  the  summons  to  a  life-work  (Mark  i.  16;  Himself  after  His  passion  (Mark  xvi.  1-8;  Luke 
Luke  V,  11),  when  at  Jesus'  word  Simon  left  xxiv.  35;  John  xx.  i-io;  i  Cor.  xv.  5).  For 
his  nets  and  boats  and  became  one  of  the  daily  Peter  this  was  a  new  birth,  filled  with  a  living 
companions  of  the  Great  Teacher.  As  yet,  how-  hope  (i  Peter  i.  3).  I-ater  Jesus  restored 
ever,  he  was  only  one  among  many  whom  Peter  to  his  full  apostolic  position  (John  xxi.). 
Jesus  attracted  to  Himself  during  the  early  Peter  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the  direction 
months  of  His  work  in  Galilee,  It  was  a  testing  of  the  little  band  of  disciples  that  was  the  nu- 
time  for  Simon.  He  showed  such  appreciation  cleus  of  the  Christian  Qiurch.  He  proposed 
of  Jesus'  person  and  teaching  that  he  was  chosen  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Judas  Iscariot 
by  Jesus  to  be  one  of  12,  selected  from  the  larger  (Acts  i.  isff.)  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
body  of  'disciples*  who  were  to  be  'apostles,*  made  the  first  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
that  is,  intimately  associated  with  Him  to  learn  the  world.  The  sermon  as  given  in  Acts  ii. 
of  Him  and  (ultimately)  be  sent  out  by  Him  to  14-36  centres  about  the  necessity  of  proving  to 
declare  His  message  and  carry  on  His  work  the  Jews  that  the  crucified  but  now  risen  Jesus 
(Mark  iii.  14)-  With  the  brothers  James  and  was  indeed  God's  Messiah.  The  argument  from 
John  he  made  a_  group  of  three  with  whom  the  analogy  between  ancient  prophecy  and  the 
Jesus  was  most  intimate  and  who  alone  were  recent  events  connected  with  Jesus  was  a  con- 
associated  with  Him  on  such  occasions  as  the  vincing  one  to  many  Jews,  and  large  numbers 
transfiguration  and  the  prayer  in  the  garden  of  confessed  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah.  Until 
Gethsemane.  To  Peter  and  his  companions  the  persecution  because  of  Stephen  the  new 
Jesus'  refusal  to  allow  the  enthusiastic  crowds,  movement  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mark  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  Peter  who  had  the  chief 
VL  31-44;  John  vi,  14-15)  to  proclaim  Him  as  share  in  the  guidance  of  affairs.  His  associate 
Messiah  must  have  been  a  great  disappointment,  was  John.  These  two  figure  prominently  in 
But  the  Twelve  remained  steadfast  and  it  was  the  accounts  of  the  first  conflicts  with  the  Jeru- 
Peter  who  voiced  their  conviction  a  little  later,  salem  authorities  (Acts  iii.-iv.).  It  was  Peter 
in  response  to  Tesus'  searching  question,  that  who  rebuked  Ananias  and   Sapphira  for  their 

fesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah   (Mark  viii.  agff.,  covetousness    (Acts  v,   I-n),  who  was  spokes- 

ohn  vL  68),    This  confession  drew  from  Jesus  man  for  the  apostles  in  their  formal  trial  before 

the    commendation    "thou    art    Peter    (that    is,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  17-42),  and  whose  fame 

rock)    and    on   this    'rock'    I    will    build   my  was  such  that  later  tradition  said  that  even  his 

church'    (Matt  xvi.   18).    The  explanation  of  shadow  was   able  to   perform   miracles    (Acts 

these  words  has  been  a  subjea  of  much  dispute,  v,    13-r6).     After    the    martyrdom    of    Stephen 

Roman  Catholics  hold  that  by  them  Christ  con-  the  Christian  movement  took  on  larger  propor- 

ferred   a  personal   supremacy   over   the   Church  tions.     The   work  spread   throughout   Palestine 

Upon  Peter.     Protestants  deny  this,  and   regard  and   into   neighboring   countries.      To   a   certain 

them   merely  as  referring  to  the  truth    Peter  extent  it  was  supervised  by  the  apostles.    The 

uttered    as    the    foundation    of    His    Church.  Acts   preserve  a  record  of  two  visitations  by 

When     Jesus     soon     after     declared     that     it  Peter  in  this  connection.     The  first  was  when 

was    necessary    for    Him    to    go    to    Jerusalem  he    and    John    were    sent    by    the    apostles    to 

and   suffer,   Peter  protested   and   was   rebuked,  oversee    the    evangelistic    labors    of    Philip    in 

The     transfigurarion     scene     opened     his     eyes  Samaria.     Here  Peter  came  in  contact  with  the 

more    fully   to   the   significance   of   Jesus'    per-  magician  Simon,  severely  rebuking  his  cupidity 

son.      Thus     his      education     proceeded,     new  and  lack  of  spiritual  perception  (Acts  viii.  14-25). 

lessons  being  learned  daily.     He  was,  of  course.  The  second  tour  was   an  extensive  one  in  the 

present  during  the  experiences  of  Passion  Week,  r^ons  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem    (Acts 

He  and  John  were  sent  into  the  city  to  prepare  ix.  jaff.).    On  it  he  healed  Eneas  at  Lydda  and 

the    Passover   meal    which    became    the    Lord's  raised  Tabitha  at  Joppa.     From  Joppa  he   was 

Supper.     He  witnessed  the  agony  in  the  garden,  aimiraoned  by  a  vision  and  by  messengers  from 

When  the  band  arrested  Jesus,  Peter  drew  his  Cornelius,  a  centurion  stationed  at  Csesarea,  to 

sword  and  struck  off  the  ear  of  one  Malchus.  preach  the  gospel  to  the  latter  (Acts  x.).    This 

Though   with  the   others  he   fled  when  Jesus  was  the  first  recorded  preaching  of  the  gospel 

was    arrested  he   followed  the  party  into   the  by  Jewish  Christians  to  Gentiles.    In  this  matter 

city  and  through  the  influence  of  John  gained  Peter  came  to  a  result  he  had  not  anticipated 

admission    into   the   palace   where   Jesus    trial  at  first     At  the  end  he  found  himself  doing 

was  proceeding.   Here  his  fickleness  and  coward-  what  he  had  never  done  before,  fellow  shipping 

ice  again  overcame  him,  and  when  taunted  by  freely  with  Gentiles,  recognizing  them  as  Chris- 

a  servant  maid  he  denied  with  an  oath  that  he  tian  brethren  and  eating  with  them. 

blew  Jesus.    Overcome  by  shame  he  went  out-  Naturally  such  conduct  provoked  sharp  criti- 

stde  and  wept,   but   was   a   witness   of   Jesus'  cism  on  the  part  of  the  stricter  members  of  the 

•nfferings  on  the  cross  if  not  of  His  trial  before  Jerusalem    Omrch.     When    Peter   returned  to 

Pilate.    These  scenes  were  so  indelibly  stamped  Jerusalem  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
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of  Us  doirss.     His  defense  was  that  he  had  later  period  are  we  to  place  the  two  epiatlei 

been  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  the  attributed  to  him?    The  authenticity  of  the  first 

Spirit's  presence  had  been  manifested  while  he  is  more  certain  than  that  of  the  second.     It  was 

was  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  ;ti).     Some-  written   from   •Babylon*  to  the   'dispersion*  ot 

time  after  this   Peter  was  arrested  by  order  of  northern   Asia    Minor.      Both   terms   have  been 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  imprisoned  in  Jerusalem  taken   in   a   figurative   sense  and   most   scholars 

with  a  view  to  executing  him  on  the  following  hold  that  it  was  written  from  Borne  to  Gentile 

day.     But  he  escaped  and  left  Jerusalem  im-  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.    Neither  of  these  po- 

niediately    (Acts   xii.   I-17).     Whither   he   went  sitions   rests   on   any   very   substantial   evidence, 

is  not  said  and  for  all  further  knowledge  of  though  it  is  just  more  than  possible  that  the 

Peter's  movements  we  must  trust  to  incidental  letter  was   sent  from   Rome.    Mark  was  with 

statements  in   the   New   Testament   or   to   the  the  apostle  at  the  time,  also  Silvanus,  who  ap- 

very  uncertam  notices  in  early  Christian  litera-  pears   to  have  penned  the  epinle    (v.    12-13). 

ture.    Since  Herod  Agrippa  died  in  44  a.d.  the  since   Silvanus   was   Paul's  companion  as   late 

events  narrated  in  Acts  i.  12,  m  case  they  are  as    when    he    wrote    2    Cor.    (1     ig)    Peter's 

arranged  in  anything  like  chronological  sequence,  ]jtt„-  must  be  dated  after  SS  *.».     And  since 

must  have  covered  a  period  of  about  15  years.  Pgul's    later    letters    from    Rome,    Philippians, 

We  may  say  then  that  for  that  length  of  time  Colossians,    Ephesians,    and    Philemon    (59-61 

Peter   was    the   foremost   figure   of   the    early  a.d.)    betray   no   evidence   of  personal   contact 

Apostolic   Church.     During  this   period,   three  ,i.ith    Peler    in   Rome,   the   probability   is   that 

years  after  his  conversion,  Paul  visited  Jerusa-  Peter  was   in  Rome  between   56  and  59,  and 

lem  to  talk  matters  over  with  Peter  (Gal.  1.  18),  thence  sent  his  message  to  the  churches  of  Asia 

staymg  with  him  15  days.    This  must  have  been  Minor;  not  to  the  Pauline  churches  there,  but 

somewhere  near  40  A.D.     His  subsequent  career  (g    other   communities    that   were   less    directly 

was,  doubtless,  just  as  important,  but  its  details  connected   with    Paul's  work.     To  what  place 

have  not  been  preserved.     About  49  A-B.   Peter  pgter  went  after  leaving  Rome,  whence  be  sent 

was  present  at  the  council   m  Jerusalem  and  the  second  letter,  in  case  ii  is  his.  and  whether 

took   a    leading  part    (Acts   xv.   6ff;    Gal.,  11.  he  returned  to   Rome.— all  these  are  matters 

r-lo>.    By  this  time- he  had  become  recogniied  ^n   „|,ici,    ^e   possess    no   direct    information. 

as    the    "Apostle    of    the    Circumcision"     (Ga!.  According  to  a  widespr^d  tradition,  which  has 

11.  7)    through  whom  God  was  workmg  as  ef-  become    generally     accepted     in     Christendom, 

fectually  as  He  was  through  Paul  for  the  nJn-  Peier   suffered   martyrdom   at   Rome.     It   must 

circumcision*  (that  IS,  the  Geiitileworid).     These  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  direct  evidence 

expressions  of  Paul  seem  to  indicate  that  Peters  for  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  much  farther 

activity  was  — like  his  own  — largely  missionaiy  tack  than  180  a.d.    At  that  time  it  was  the  firm 

in  character    to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  as  belief  of  the  Roman  Church  that  both   Peter 

his  was  to  the  Gentiles.     For  this  reason  Peter  and  Paul  were  martyred  at  Rome  and  that  the 

was    in    Jerusalem    only   occasionally    after    his  pjaces   of   their   martyrdom    (or   burial)    could 

escape  from  Herod  Agrippa  in  44  a.d.    We  learn  ^   pointed    out    The    same    tradition    thought 

further,  from  GaL  11.    11-14,  that  at  Antioch,  of  tliem  as  the  founders  of  the  Roman  Church, 

ttther    soon    after    the    Council    of    49,    before  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  no  sufficient 

Paul   set  out  on  his  second  missionary  journey  ground  for  rejecting  the  kerne!  of  the  tradition, 

{4?>-Sz  A.D.),  or  at  the  dose  of  that  journey  that  is.  that  Peter  was  at  Rome  for  a  longer  or 

when   Paul   was  at  Antioch   for  a  while    (Acts  shorter  period  and  probably  suffered  martyrdom 

xvm.  23).   Peter  was   sharply  rebuked   by   Paul  a,  ,i,at  city.     The   Roman  Catholic   Church  ac- 

for  weakly  yieldmg  to  emissaries  of  the  strict  counts  Peter  a«  th©  first  Bishop  of  Rome  and 

Judaislic  party  of  Jerusalem  and  withdrawing  ^^  [^^^  p„_g^                 EdWd.  E.  Nourse. 

from    famtliar   fellowship   "■*   the   uncircum-  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology. 

ctsed  Gentile  members  of  the  Church.    It  is  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

interest    to    note    that    Paul's    own    words    in  '                    "          ._          < 

Ga^tians  imply  that  Peter.  Barnabas  and  others  gaint  Peter.   Minn.,   city,   county-seat  of 

had  been   in   the  habit  of  thus   freely  mingling  Nicollet  County;  on  the  Minnesou  River,  and 

with    Gentile    Christians,    which  _  is    only    what  ^n   the   Chicago    N.   W.,   and   the   Chicago,   SL 

we  would  mfer  from  Acts  x.-xi.     Full   fellow-  p._  m.  &  O.   K.R.-S;   about  73  miles  southwest 

ship  with  the  Gentile  converts  was  not  discussed  ^f     Saint     Paul.      It     was     settled     in     i8s4 

at   the   Council   of  49,   and    Peters   withdrawal  j,y     Captain     W.     B.     Dodd;     incorporated     in 

did    not    violate    the    terms    of   the    agreement  igfij,   and   chartered   as   a   city   in    1873.      It   is 

reached  in  the  council.    It  violated  the  principles  ;„    3    farming    and    lumbering    region    and    in 

there   followed,   however,  and  deserved   Paul  9  the  vicinity  are  limestone  quarries.     The  chief 

rebuke.                             -  -,       ,  manufactories  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  ma- 

_     For  the  remainder  of  Peter's  career  we  are  chine-shops   and    foundries.    There   are    in    all 

m  almost  total  ignorance.     He  appears  to  have  about  25   industrial   establishments.     The   Slate 

continued  h.s  missionary   labors.     In  these  he  Hospital  for  the  Insane  located  here,  accommo- 

was    frequently    accompanied    by    his    wife     (l  dales  about  1,200  patients.     The  educational  in- 

Cor.    IX.    5).    Early    Christians    looked    back  stitutions   are  the   Gusiavus   Adolphus   College 

to   him   as   the   first   bishop   of   the   Church   of  (Lutheran),    300    students;    public   and    parish 

Antioch.     Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  schools,     a     private     business     school,     and     a 

tradition  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  organize  Carnegie  Library.    The  two  banks  have  a  capital 

that    great    Church.      Other    ancient    traditions  of   $100,000.      The   government   is   vested   in   a. 

apeak  of   his   labors   in   Asia   Minor,   especially  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  elected  annually. 

in  the  regions  near  the  Black  Sea,     These  may  A  number  of  the   inhabitants  are  Germans  and 

be  no  more  than  inferences  based  on  the  address  Scandinavians;  but  the  American-bom  predom- 

of  the   First   Epistle.    At    what   point   in   this  inaie.    Pop.  (1910)  4800. 
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SAli4T  PBtER  FORT  — ^AINT  PETGRSBtlRG 

Saint  Peter  Part,  Giant^el  Islards,  cap-  better  classes.  Other  streets  run  parallel  t« 
Ha)  of  the  Island  of  Gaem^ey,  an  the  east  coast  tliese  and  to  the  canals.  All  are  spacious  but 
rises  in  terraces  on  the  slofne  of  a  hill,  and  poorly  paved  (beyond,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
presents  ■  vei?  aimctive  aii^arattec : f torn  the  Neva  are  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes), 
sea.  The  streols  an  narrow  and  Bteep;  the  The  main  buildings  are  generally  erected  on 
environs  mceedlngly  beaotiftil.  studded  with  wooden  piles  in  large  plots.  This  part  of  the 
handsome  residences.  The  moat  HitereMing'  residential  district  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
buildings  arc  St.  Peter's  cathedraUliJEe  chnrah,  Neva  occupies  the  Peninsula  or  the  Bohhaya 
Elizabeth  CdUege  (1563).  X-adies'  Collcse,  public  or  Great  Side,  that  on  the  north  bank,  including 
hospital,  and  the  buidBoiBC  market  The  Goille-  the  islands,  Petersburg.  The  latter  section 
Alles  Library,  opened  in  188a,  cantmias  80,000  contains  the  commercial  and  business  district  ajid 
volumes.  The  Ro^al  Court-House  is  ned  both  also  the  important  docks  and  warehouses,  the 
as  court  of  justice  and  as  paihamenthottse.  The  stock  exchange,  scientific  institutions  and  many 
harbor  is  large  and  conmodkius,  and  is  defended  schools  and  colleges.  On  the  Peterburgskiy 
by  the  picturesque  mtdizvaJ  Castle  Cornet  on  a  island  stands  the  old  fortress  of  Saint  Peter  and 
rod?  islet  at  iti  mouth  and  bf  Fort  Geoitc  a  Saint  Paul,  facing  the  Winter  Palace;  it  conUins 
regular  fortification  on  the  heights,  about  one  the  Mint  and  the  ancient  cathedral,  where  all  th^ 
half  mile  south  from  the  town.  Pop.  about  Russian  sovereigns  and  their  families  are  in- 
2(^000.  terred.  Here  are  political  prisons,  behind  which 
Stfnt  Peter's  Cdllege,  or  Petcrhooae,  Ens-  stands  the  arsenal,  and  in  the  wide  streets  are 
land,  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  University  of  *e  houses  of  the  minor  government  function- 
Cambridge.  It  was  founded  as  a  hospital  and  *■'■"■  Many  of  the  islands  contain  attractive 
converted  into  a  college  iir  ja86.  This  and  the  P^''*'^  ^'^  summer  homes  of  the  wealthy.  In 
other  sister  colleges  were  modeled  after  the  ^P*  ™dst  of  a  spacious  square  stands  the  old 
monasteries,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  present  Adrniralty,  whose  light  and  graceful  spire  is  its 
chapel  was  opened  in  1632.  The  hall  and  com-  =?«*  feature;  it  contains  several  collectioDS, 
bination  rooms  have  been  restored.  The  poet  Near  it  are  grouped  the  principal  buJdmgs  of 
Gray  belonged  to  this  college ;  also  Isaac  Bar-  *^  capiUl,  which  include  the  "Glavny  Shtab,* 
row.  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Sir  William  containing  the  Foreign  Office  and  Department  of 
Thomson.  Customs;  the  War  Department;  the  Cathedral; 
Saint  Peter's  Lake.  Canada,  an  expansion  I|f,„^*"?"i"j5  ^tj^^'  %'^  ""'^^  ^^^  T^i^ 
of  the  Saint  Uwrence  River  between  the  ^^1L*w?n,.^^11t/  nj  .^  h^I  '  "^H** 
mouths  of  the  Saint  Mauric*  and  the  Richelieu.  ZJ^"  s^jT^ -^  t^  ""•■  .t^e  HermiUge  Gat- 
It  forms  the  outlet  of  many  rivers,  chief  of  '."T  "^  ^"^i.  ^hj  former  is, the  largest  palace 
which  is  the  Saint  Francis.  In  Its  southern  ""  ^5  u  fi*^  "'^,'J  *  ■,'"'^  "*  ''"^T^'^a™ 
portion  are  found  fnany  islands,  notable  for  their  "^'*''  ^^  r?*V°^2'  ,*"''''■  .»«?"""<«'»"•«  ^P^ 
^e  mneiT.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  33  P^-^ns  Its  fine  lulls  are  rKhm  statuary  pamt- 
Mtles;  the  breadth,  10  miles.  ""^s  '^^  ^5?^  «V?"'  "«='''<^"'8  }^  t'"*^.  ''* 
"  .  .\,  .  .  T.  """^"r,  .  ra:K  malachite.  The  great  court  ceremonuls 
Saint  Peters,  Rome.  See  RoKB.  take  plaw  ia  this  palace,  and  in  ifs  treasury  are 
Saint  Petersbiirg,  pCtere-berg,  Russia,  the  preserved  the  costly  crown  jewels.  The  Hermit- 
capital  of  the  empire,  00  the  delta  of  the  Neva,  age  is  a  classital  struaure,  biiilt  by  Catharine 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  400  miles  II.,  but  reconstrttcted  in  i&^sa.  It  contains  the 
from  Moscow,  .covers  >n  extensive  area  embrac-  fu^est  art  collection  in  Russia,  including 
ing  the  banks  of  the  river  bordering  the  main-  sculptures  and  masterpieces,  T«>resentins  the 
laiul  as  well  as  numerous  islands  formed  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  French  and  Italian 
many  branches  of  the  Neva.  Many  bridges  con-  schools.  In  Petrovskiy  Square  stands  the  cathc- 
nect  the  islands  with  (he  mainland  and  with  dral  of  Saint  Isaac,  whose  gilded  domes  are  con- 
each  other,  and  these  are  of  various  construe-  spicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  of  al- 
tion,  only  two  of  them  being  permanent;  two  are  most  cubic  form  and  void  of  any  artistic  beauty, 
built,  on  boats  and  removed  semi-annually,  and  its  peristyles  of  colossal  red  granite  monoliths 
when  the  ice  descends  from  Lake  Ladoga;  the  creaie,  however,  a  striking  impression.  Its  in- 
.  others  are  built  of  wood.  The  city  lies  very  wrior  decoratioiis  are  rich,  its  paintings  repre- 
low,  on  marshy  .land,  which  renders  it  very  un-  sentative  of  Russian  art -for  a  whole  century; 
healthful  and  subjects  it  to  disastrous  inunda-  on  a  large  squar«  souUi  of  the  Cathedral  stands 
tions.  About  aoo  canals  have  been  constructed  a  monument  to  Nicholas  I.,  a  rather  stiff  Doric 
which  obviate  this  condition  somewhat  as  they  columa;  other  nionuipents  are  th^t  te  Catharine 
receive  the  sur;)lus  water  due  to  heavy  pales  and'  II. ;  one  com  memo  rating  the  Russb-Turkish  war, 
the  melting  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  spring.  The  e*c.  The  arsenal  contains  a  museum  of  artillery. 
banks  of  the  principal  canals  —  chiefly  in  the  The  A<Sdemy  of  Sciences  has  an  extensive 
Peninsula  or  Great  Side  of  the  city,  are  protected  museum  and  art  collection,  and  a  library  of 
by  solid  walls  of  granile;  (hey  are  navigable  for  300,000  volumes,  etc.  The  imperial  library  is  one 
boats  of  deep  draft.;  The  quaj's  of  the  Neva  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  It  contains 
are  more  elrtensiVe  and  substantial  than  those  ol  about  J,200,ooo  volumes,  34,000  manuscripts,  and 
any  Other  European  city.  The  great  forests  extend'  7S.000  engravings.  This  collection  was  drawn 
to  the  very  confines  of  the  town  in  One  direction,  largely  from  Polish  libraries,  Thqre  are  four 
wfwle  mar^y  bogs '  are  cbaraetEiiBiic  every-  theatres  in  which  plays  and  operas  are  rendered 
where.  The  .moat  important  portion  of  Saint  in  different  languages.  In  all  parts  of  the  city 
Petenbnrg  is  that  south  of  thti  Admiralty,  from  the  lofty  watch-towers  ate  conspicuous,  and 
wfcioh  radiate  the  principal  streets  —the  Nevski-  are  used  for  signaling  danger  by  Rre  or  wateT- 
Pi'espect--aDC  of  the  linest  street*  of  the  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  nondescript, 
world  — Um  Goroklrorara  UHfsa,  and  the  Voi-'  a«d  lacl«*  th«>ic«»*Wiue«kli!em-^mase«^of 
KaeRskt-Fifospbit..'.'Elase.  streots  contaiH  " (he  architecture  in  endless  tines,  often  gotifcbus.  bnt 
palaces  of  the  court  and  nobilitv  and  of  (te  Usteless.    Of  the  400  churches,  besides  those 


SAINT  PBTEKSBURO— SAINT  PIEKSB 

noted,  are  the  Cathedra!  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan ;  Saint  Philip.      See  Focol 

Ae  church  of   Saint  Alexander   Nevskoi ;   the  Saint  Philip,  Fort.     See  Fort  Jacksom  ami 

church  of  the  Smotnoi  convent ;  and  church  of  FoxT  Saint  Phiuf 

*?  Pteob™ihenskaj.a  -  lich  in  military  irophiei         j^,  „  j^^,™,  Ho,ri  Bemardioe  do. 

The  chief  scientific  and  educational  institutions,  ^hak  Oii-rc  bar-oir-deo  de  sin  pe-ir,  French 

of  which  there  .■  a  vaul  number  and  variety,  ,„,i„.   ^     „„„  j,^  ^    ^ 

besides    those   already    inenlioned,    include   the  ,„,<,i„  ,,  j^   ,j„.    h,   r„eived  his  edu 

University,  the  Ladies    University,  .the  Mining  „,;„„  „  (^„    ^        ^  j         ^^  ,1,^ 

Institute    engineerinB   iiaval  and  military  tech-  „„„,  „„i„  „  ,  ji,j,  „gi„„.    Di- 

noloKical  and  medical  instituto  and  art  acad-  „|„^  ,„  ms„bordin»tion,  he  wandered  about 

P^„"L™a^^e'n™„nhe'w.'§d°°;t?s'aS  2Srwr?e"HVS?'b.S"v''o??.i'r5re 

§,.  seat  of  ,h.  Russian  publishing  trade,  and  ■»  TF^anSl";.^;  ,  ^'aS'nt  o?'?.'  v"oi" 

SZR"!  "fhr£ble,'?.'.?ida  Anrch°a  "    *•    i.i»d,of'MauHtius,    did    not    ,Ti, 

-favorite  residence  o(  the  Car -and  the  new  ?lt™ion.     Smteen  years  later  hi.  experiences 

rclSl.-te^^\rm1nfSin'-r?.j'-  bVJlS  S|  M^ 

ss^s/^sa^rinS;^;r  ^:^is:  sff •  ||^ir3^s.£ 

factures  of  Saini  PetersbtirK  are  extensive  and  Polish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Italian.    He  was  the 

valuable.    Most  important  afe  the  manufactures  S."?;  °' .T  .°?"  "7i''"i"  '"f^i  "^'"J"'' 

of  Ckibelin  tapestry;  of  glass,  porcelain,  military  ;?„^tJ',."  .F„,Z  S    !f?S.?  ,S?    ',°g.  i      "5 

surgical   instrlmenls.   anicle.   of  malaihite   anS  "i,"'"".;,    P'^J't,'';    ".    ?,Si   '  H^'        I 

prejious  stones,  and  mbroideries.    There  are  he-  K^'moniea  de  la  Nature'    (i7g6).    His  works 

Jides  large  foundries,  the  manufacture  of  tex-  besides  those  already  mentioned.are:    lEssai  i 


tiles,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  jewelry,  clocki 


'Jean     Jacques     Rousseau' ;      'La     Qiaumiere 


Ke'cSmerieof  ircTlJis'Smous-T^Sioto    M''"''  (l?5o)  :  'Le  C.fi  de  Surate'  (lyjo); 


13.0CX,  vessels  large  and  small  enter  the  Port  ^^^.  ^'s  < Correspondence'  (1826).  Consult: 
of  Cronstadt.  16  S,i1«  distant,  ladm  with  pro-  Banne,  <Les  Grands  EcnvainsFnin.^is' 
duce  of  field  and  forest;  and  tons  of  various  (iS^O;  Maury,  <Etude  sur  U  Vie  a.  1» 
goods,  including  corn,  are  brought  to  the  city  CEuvres  de  Bemardin  dc  Samt  Pierre'  C1892). 
by  the  railroads.  The  new  and  extended  rail-  Saint  Pierr^  Jscqun  Lcgardeur  de,  zhak 
way  systems  have  adduced  to  a  rapid  develop-  U-gar-der  de,  French  soldier:  b.  Normandjr 
ment  of  trade  and  industry.  Large  quantities  of  n5i3;  d.  near  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  1755.  He  en- 
grain and  other  natural  products  are  annually  tered  the  army  in  early  youth  and  went  la 
exported,  whose  value  is  variously  estimated —  Canada  where  he  served  against  the  Iroqums 
according  to  crops — from  73,000,000  to  and  against  the  English  in  the  war  of  17401  He 
96,000.000  rubles.  Ttie  climate,  though  not  very  was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  the  Rocky 
severe,  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  of  tern-  Mountains.makingthe  journey  up  the  Saskatche- 
perature;  the  rate  of  mortality  is  greater  here  wan  River  in  1752  and  on  his  return  was  or- 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Two  centuries  dered  to  Fort  de  B^uf,  Ohio.  While  in  coni- 
bave  elapsed  since  the  capital  of  the  Muscovite  tnand  there  he  received  George  Washington,  then 
empire  (1702)  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  adjutant-general  of  Virginia,  who  brought  a  let- 
transforming  Russia  from  an  Oriental  into  an  ter  from  Governor  Dinwiddie  reouestinp  the 
Occidental  power.  He  forced  Western  civilization  withdrawal  of  French  troojjs  from  English  ter- 
upon  his  subjects ;  compelling  them  to  help  build  ritory.  Washington  in  his  journal  comments 
op  the  capital  by  residing  there,  and  every  very  favorably  on  the  French  commander. 
vessel  by  bringing  stone  in  her  cargo,  to  build  Saint  Pierre  was  succeeded  by  Contrecceur  in 
the  walls  and  pave  the  streets.  The  loss  of  life  1753  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
in  constructing  the  city  (owing  to  the  unfor-  Indian  auxiliaries.  He  rendered  valuable  ser- 
tunate  site  —  a  Finnish  marsh)  cannot  be  cal-  vices  in  Baron  Dieskau's  expedition  and  was  af- 
culated.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  terward  killed  in  the  action  near  Lake  George 
political,  social,  military  and  administrative  life  where  Whiting's  regiment  was  routed.  His  ac- 
of  alt  the  Rusaias,  one  of  the  most  instructive  count  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  expediiion  is 
examples  of  national  development.  Pop.  about  preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris  and 
l,6oo,ooa  was  published  in  the  collection  of  John  Gilmary 
Saint  Petenbure,  DecUration  of,  an  Shea, 'M6moireou  Journal  somiMire  dejacaue-? 
agreement  between  the  European  powers  made  l^ardetir  de  Samt  Pierre'  (i86a), 
in  December  1868  at  Saint  Petersburg;  signed  Saint  Kerrc,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Ri- 
by  representatives  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  union,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  west  caast. 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  34  miles  south  of  Saijit  Denis,  the  capital,  and 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Germany,  Russia,  the  terminus  of  a  railway  83  miles  lonft  connect- 
Swedcn,  Norway,  Siyilierlaud,  Turkey  and  ing  with  the  capital,  with  Pointe-des-Galets,  the 
Wiirtemberg.  The  powers  agreed  to  use  in  war  chief  port,  and  wilh  Saint  Benoit  on  the  east 
"    ixplosive  projectile  of  less  weight  than  400  coast.     See  R£i;. 


grams    or    14   ounces    avoirdupois 

e  made  to  reduce  the  death  rate  and 


Saint  Piem,  West  Indies,  a  Kaport  tmrn 

alleviate   the  suffering  of  injured   and   disabled     ■,?.:-*!?^-'<*.i5"'!^-._i!!!?''._<'*„^-*'^"3,«  .  <5:    ' 


aold-ers  by  the  use  of  more  humane  .mplements     (q^,.    gaint  Pie^  was  thVlargest  and  mott 
*>i  war.  a^.t^,i^i^^  ..:•..  _„j  __i..  ^t  ii .-.:_: 1 ^  -i  .1 


flouncing  city  not  only  of  Martinique  but  of  tha 
Lesser  Antilles.  It  was  an  important  seaftort 
sod  a  bishop's  see.    The  principal  buildingB  werft 


mz.d.,  Google 
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SAINT  PIERRE— SAINT  SIHON 

ibit  cathedral,   tyceain,   and  palace  of  justice,  boondary  of  the  Reservation.    There  are  five 

There  was  a  fine  botanical  garden  containing  schoola    in    New    York    and    two    in    Canada, 

rare  and  peculiar  specitnens,  etc — all  destroyed  Eleaiar  Williams  (q.v.)  lived  for  some  time  in 

b);  the  sudden  catastrt)(>he  above  noted,  together  Saint  Regis.    Pop.  1,40a 
■with  the  entire  population.  Saint  Regis  Indiana,  a  group  of  Roman 

Sunt  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  mCk-loh,  two  Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga,  Quebec, 

islands  belonging  to  France,  and  situated  10  to  who  during  the  French  and  Indian  war  were 

40  miles  off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  established   in   a   village   on   which   b   now   its 

Jat.  47°   N,  and  Ion.  56°  ao"   W.  Miquelon,  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Quebec.    The 

larger,  is  34  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide,  and  Jesuits    founded    among   them    the    mission   of 

the  two  have  a  combined  area  of  91   square  Saint  Francis  Regis,  hence  their  present  name, 

miles.     Miquelon  consists  of  two  high,  rocky.  These  Indians  remained  neutral  during  the  Rev- 

«nd  barren  portions  connected  by  a  low  neck  of  olution,  and  their  number  was  considerably  aug- 

•and.     Samt  Pierre  is  also  a  rugged  mass  of  mented   by   other   Iroquois   early    in   the    19th 

Darren   granite,   and,  both    are    surrounded  by  century;  but  their  reservation  extending  across 

rocks  and  reefs.     Saint  Pierre,  however,  ti  the  the  international  boundary,  they  were  divided  in 

most  populous  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  partisanship  during  (he  War  of  1812.    The  pres- 

Herc  IS  a  town  of  a  thoroughly   French   type,  ^„i  population  is  2,540,   of  whom  1,386  are  on 

wrth   a  wooden   cathedra!,,  and    administrative  the  Quebec  side  and  1,154  withm  the  United 

offices  including  the  American  terminus  of  the  (;»-*»« 

French-Atlantic  cable.  The  islands,  the  last  ^  f^;  _  ,.  .  ,  _  .  t  j 
vestige  of  France's  Nortii  American  colonies.  Saint  Remy,  sSn  re-mS,_France,  ui  the  de- 
are  important  as  a  station  for  the  French  fishing  pannient  of  Bo uches-du- Rhone,  near  the  forest 
fleets  in  Newfoundland  waters.  During  the  of  Saint  Braoit,  is  a  village  14  miles  northeast 
fishing  season  they  are  visited  by  hundreds  of  o.»  Aries.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  Roman  an- 
veasels  and  thousands  of  fishermen,  and  export  tiquHiea,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  triumphal 
annually  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  fish.  They  un-  arch  {100  a.d)  and  the  monument  of  the  Juliu 
derwcnt  many  political  vicissitudes  until  they  The  latter  is  attributed  to  the  period  of  the 
were  finally  ceded  to  France  by  England  in  early  empire;  and  consists  of  a  square  base 
18161  Pop.  6,35a.  Consult  Caperon,  'Saint-  ornamented  with  military  bas-reliefs,  surmounted 
Pierre  «t  Miquelon*   {1900)  liy  Corinthian  semi-columns  connected  by  arches. 

Saint  QwDtin,  siA  k6n-t5ft,  France,  in  the  "'?''^''  *"»""  *  «='»'<1  «"«  °/  ■"  CorinOiian 

<Iepartment  of  AiTne,  stands  on  an  acclivity  over-  Sl  ^^^V^  jj"""!!;  ,«Ir,«"?^"'^w','^^  '^ 

tSdng  the  Somm^   about  gs  miles  northeast  ^iJ^^J^'ilTrJ^.S^^^  ^I'^^K  °l 

of  Paris.    Prominent  among  its  buildings  is  the  f/""*  ^''^y-  *'  Germans  won  a  victory  over 

fine   Gothic   churT:h   of   Samt   Quenlin,   erected  ''"  ^^^ench. 

1114-77,  wiih  a  special  feature  of  double  tran-  S«nt  Ronan'a  Well,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter 
sejWs.  Other  buildings  are  the  court-house,  Scott,  published  in  1823.  The  scene  is  laid 
library,  theatre,  hospitals  and  lycenm.  The  prin-  about  a  mineral  spring,  a  i^uasi  watering  olace, 
opal  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  called  Saint  Ronan's  WelL  The  book  is  the  only 
tulle,  embroideries,  lace  and  guipure  of  several  soaety  novel  attempted  by  Scott 
Idnds;  there  are  important  foundries,  machine-  Salnt-Saens,  sift-s5ii,  Charles  CamiHe, 
works  for  various  special  industries,  brick  and  French  musician:  b.  Paris,  France,  9  Oct.  183S. 
tile  yards,  and  in  the  vicinity,  numerous  sugar  He  received  his  musical  education  in  the  Con- 
mills.  There  is  an  active  commerce  in  cotton  servatory  of  the  metropolis  and  in  i8S3  was 
and  linen  yam,  and  in  grain.  Several  monu-  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mery, 
ments  and  stotues  commemorate  the  defense  of  and  in  1858  of  the  Madeleine,  where  he  continued 
the  town  and  its  native  literary  celebrities.  The  till  187?.  His  first  comic  opera,  <La  Princesse 
locatkin  of  Saint  Quentin  is  of  considerable  Jamie,'  was  produced  in  1872,  and  'La  Timbre 
strategic  importance,  and  it  has  figured  conspic-  d'Argent*  in  iS??.  'Samson  et  Dalila,'  a  sacred 
uously  in  various  wars,  notably  in  1557  and  in  drama,  was  produced  at  Weimar  also  in  r^, 
the  Franco-German  war,  1870.  Pop.  about  and  was  subsequently  successfully  revived  at 
53.000.  Rouea     His  grand   operas    'Etienne  Marcel*; 

Sttint  Regio,  rC'jIs,  N.  Y.  and  Canada,  vil-  'Henry  Vlllme*   (1883) ;  <Proserpine'   (1887)  ; 

lage,  part  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  and  part  in  'Ascanio*    (1890);   <Phryne'    (1893),  have  not 

Huntington  County  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  maintained  their  early  popularity  to  the  present 

on  the  right  bank  of  fhe  Saint  Lawrence  River,  day.     He  is  also  known  as  a  musical  critic  and 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Regis  River.    It  is  has  pnblished  'Rimes  familieres*  (1886} ;  *Prob- 

an  Indian  village,  and  is  owned  by  members  of  iimea    et    Mysteres'     (1894).    He   was   elected 

the  Iroquois  tribe.    It  is  about  five  miles  from  member  of  the  Academy  in  1881.    Although  he 

a  railroad  station  in  New  York  State ;  but  it  has  not  attained  the  highest  rank  in  opera,  many 

has  steamboat  connection  with  Cornwall.  Ont.,  of  his  instrumental  works,  which  include  three 

and  in  summer  with  all  flie  Saint   Lawrence  symphonies,  four  symphonic  poems,  two  orches- 

River  ports  and  with  Hoganaburg  in  New  York,  tral    suites,    several    concertos    for    piano    and 

ou  the  Saint  Regis  River.    The  village  is  in  a  orclRstra,  add  violin  am)  orchestra,  and  a  quan- 

fertile  agrictittaral  region;  the  Reservation  ex-  tity  of  chamber  music,  show  consummate  talent, 

tends  along  the  Saint  Lawrence,  in  both  the  u  »ot  genius. 

United   States  and  Canada,   lor  a  number  ol  Saint  Slmoti,  ClimdeHeftri.  ldod'fifi-r6  sSft- 

miles.     Many  of  the    Indians  are  engagsd  id  s«-m6A  (Eng.  sint  sl'njon),  Comtc  de,  French 

farming,  but  the  chief  occupation  it  basket-mak'  socialistic  reformer:  b.  Paris  17  Oct    1760-  d. 

mg  in  which  they  excd.    There  are  two  churches,  therti  2a  May  i&s.     Bom  of  a  family  which 

a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  traced  its  descent  to  Charlemagne  he  conceived 

a  Methodist  on   the  New   York  side,  :«n  tlM  thtit  his  origin  destined  him  to  great  achiew- 
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SAINT  SIMON' 

Bients.    At  13  he  offended  his  father  by  ske^ti-  oat  meam  to  publish   them.     Later   Aagustis 

cally  refusing  to  receive  his  first  communion.  Thierry,  who  became  his  intinuta  disciple,  co- 

BeKire  he  was  16  he  gave  his  servant  orders  to  operated  in  editing  his  woric  on  the  *Reorganiaa- 

call    him    in    the    morning   with   the   summOnB,  tion  de  la  Sbctet^  Enrc^entw^   (1814),  in  whicfl 

'Rise,  M.  le  Comte,  you  have  great  things  to  do.*  he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  usclessness  of 

At  18  he  entered  tlie  army  and  he  served  in  the  the   Congress   of   Viemn,   and   to   show   that  & 

closing  campaigns  of  the  American  War  of  In-  European  parliament,  with  the  right  to  dettr- 

dependence.      Returning   home    with    the    order  mine  differences  between  difEerent  mtiiMiS.  was 

of   Cincinnatus,   he   was   captured   in  the   naval  the  only  means  of  preserving  geiMrat  peace;  and 

combat   in  which   the   French   were  defeated  by  for  the  promotion   of  this   he  advocated  anion 

Rodney,   and    remained    a   prisoner   at   Jamaica  between  England  and  France.    The  last  propoul. 

till   the   peace  of   1783.     On  his   return   he   was  perhaps    th«    most    sensible   he    had   yet   mgdc^ 

created  3  Knight  of  Saint  Louis,  and  appointed  caused  htm  to  be  regarded  as  a  madnun.     This 

colonel  of  a  regiment;  but  after  a  brief  period  was  his  first  work  whkb  attracted  genera]  notice, 

of  garrison  duty  at  Metz,  abandoned  the  service  Finding  the   difficulty   of  procuring   the   mcwu 

in  order  to  travel.    He  went  to  Holland  in  1785,  of  subsistence  and  of  pnWshing  his  works  in- 

and  to  Spain  in  1^7.     Here  he  was  successful  creasitig  be  mada  kn   nnsvcCdsfal  attcnpt  ia 

in  introducing  diliserKes  in  Spain.    On  the  out-  1823   at   self-destmction,   whick  ittultod    in    a 

break  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  he  joined  him-  mntilated   visage   and  the  loss  of  an  eye.     He 

self  to  those  who  petitioned  the  assembly  for  next  produced  his  last  work, 'Le  Nouvean  Cfaris- 

tbe  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  but  took  no  tianisme'   (1835),  to  which  he  owes  his  posrtioa 

further  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  as  the  founder  of  a  sect    Chnstisnity  he  now 

time ;  beiti^  wholly  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  averred  to  be  ■  progressive  system,  which  Ind 

wealth.      Speculation    in    the    national    domains  been  rendered  immovable  by  the  botids  of  ecele* 

created  by  the  confiscalion  of  the  effects  of  the  siastical  tew.     Taking  its  fundamental  prteciple 

nobility  and  clergy  afforded  unlimited  scope  for  of   love   ho   held   the   church  to   be   a  complete 

his  ambition.    In  this  career  he  was  joined  by  organiiation  of  aociety  for  ministering  to  the 

De    Rcdem,    whom    he    had    Imown   m    Spain,  wants  Of  the  whole,  and  especially  of  the  more 

Their    speculations    were    at    first    unfortunate,  numerous  and  poorer  classes.    A  social  hierarchy 

Redem  fled  and  Saint  Simon  was  imprisoned  as  based  on  capacities  and  services,  with  authority 

a  nobleman  for  1 1  months.  On  his  liberation  he  to  divide  heritages,  distribute  salaries,  regulate 

realized  a  considerable  fortune  1^  paying  for  the  Toeatioos,  and  take  all  oeeessaty  aMant  for  aak- 

property  he  had  acquired  in  assignats,  the  mar-  ing  the  ^bor  of  ail  contribute  to  the  cotnoxm 

ket  value  of  which  had  fallen  to  6  francs  the  good,  was  deduced  from  these  premises  bj  hi* 

thousand,  while  they  were  still  received  at  full  diacqile^  anKmg  whoot  may  be  mentioned  CMmde 

value  in  jiayment  of  the  national  domains.    Dur-  RodrigueSt  Leon  Halevy,  Baill^  (de  BloiSt),  tad 

ing   his  impriMnmcnt  he  had  t^nty  of  time  Duvergkr.     Saint  Simon  centtnned  to  tbs  last 

for  reflection   and   the   thoughts   he   entertained  to  develop  and  promulgate  his  views  in  a  period-- 

iHiy  be  gnessed  from  a  vision  which  he  had.  ical  publicatKUi,   'Le  Producteur.' 

^CharlcRtagne,*  be  relates,  "appcsced  to  me  and  Tl»e  diflcii>les  of  Saint  Simon  rapidly  grew 

said,  'My  son,  yOur  success  as  a  philosopher  will  into  *  sect,  and  were  joined  by  Ofher  eKibent 

eqnU  mine  as, a -warrior  and  statesoun.' ■     In  men.    They  attempted  to  idealise  the  life  of  their 

order  to  fulfil  the  mission  which  he  had  thw  founder,  and  make  it  a  consistent  whote,  dom- 

received  he  became  m  his  38th  year  a  student  of  inated  from  the  iirst  by  the  id«a  of  tiM  mission  he 

scienoe,    resided  .  opposile    the    Ecok    Polytech-  was  to  accomplish.     Society  was  divided  by  tho 

aiqiK  and  snbse^uently  the  EcoJe  de  Medecine,  Saint  SimMiias  doctrine  into  three  classes,  priests. 

Id  order  to  enjoy  eooimuoicatioBS  widi  the  pro-  savants,  aBd  laborers,  and  was  to  be  govenwd  by 

fcssors,  whom  he  invited  to  his  table.  the  chiefs  of  the  three  classes.     Capadty  was 

He  married  ib  iSoi  Mile,  de  Chan^igsand,  kA  to  be  the  ground  of  distribution  of  functions, 

in  the  qoorse  of  a  year  he  ran  through  his  for-  AH  property  was  ta  beoome  on  the  death  of  tha 

tone.     After  this  be  parted  with  his  wife  by  pfoprietor  the  property  of  the  church  or  society, 

divorce.    In  iSoz  and  1803  he  traveled  in  Eng-  All  children  were  to  receive  a  general  edusation 

bnd  and  Germany,  without,  as  he  says,  acquiring  till   iheir  particular  capacities   became  maaitest. 

any  new  experience  of  invortance.    Dflring  his  Spint  Simomsm  m  sjiorn  was-an  «Uenpt  to  ren- 

stay   at    Geneva    he    produced    his    first    woiV,  der  men  bcno-oknt  hj/  eirternal   regulations ;  to 

^Lettro  d'ur  HatiUht  de  Geneve  a  sea  Cant«m-  do  the  work  of  Christiawfy  without.its  author!^ 

poraios.'     He  proposed  that  tha  savanu  should  dnd  Yrit^out  its  weapons.                        ,     _  . 

be  numuined  at  the  public  expense;  that  spirit-  ,  Consult;  Booth,  'Sauit-Snnon  and  the  Swntr 

lul  ftower  shoold   be  in   their   hands,   temporal  Simonwns'    (1871);   Janet,  .'Saint-Simon   et  le 

in  thai  of  the  proprietors;  While  the  "great. chief  Samt-Simomsrae'     (iBffl);    Weill,      Un    Prfr- 

of  humanity"  should  be  elected  by  the  masses,  curseur    du    Socialism^>     (1804)  ;    Warschauer, 

Religion,  he  observed,  was  merely  a  hwmws  i«-  'Saint  -  Simon     und    der     Saiol  -  Simonismus' 

ventwa    Having  exhausted  bis  means  he  ob-  CiSgz)  ;     Weill,     'LEcole     Saint-Simonienne* 

tained  the  post  old  ckrfc  at  the  wont  de /">!*.  (1896) :    Charlity.    'Histoire  du    Saint-Simoi*- 

At  this  tinw  jM-sncounteted  Diardi  whom  he  i^me     (1896). 

callahis  only  friend.    Tbifc.aasociUc  hot  only  .    Saint  Sinai,  Louk  d«  Ronvtoy,  DtK  in,: 

took  on  himself  the  charge  of  his  nnimtenanca,  French  Sutkir;  k  Pari!  s  }ui.  16751  d.  LaitrtA 

but  provided  means  fur, -the  yubhcatipa  ini  his  a  Manb   17^.  .  He  'wm  ^idpioyed  in  several 

works.  dipltewttc.  mitaionsi  and  wM  one  of  the  council 

The  death  of  Diard  jn  i&io  phinged  him  of  ptgeney  under  the  Qijce '«f  Orleans,  titer 
again  into  want;  and  havine  written  twg  man  yrhose  destfa  he  retired  to, bis  estates.  Hit  mem- 
works, 'Sur  la  Science  de  I'Bomme,' and  'Sur  la  oisK,  OMinieniKd  in  1694.' while  serving  in  the 
Gravitation  Univsrsdle,'  he  found  himself  witte  anny,.and  oa  wbkh  be.litbond  for  fio.jcan  re* 
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■    .  SUBT  smoK  -  sAnrr  tsoicas 

1  muiuseript,  and  were  Saint  Su^ice,  sAli  (Ol-pes,  tiie  name  of  a 

Bfterwstd  pubuabod  in  «  mutilated  tana.,  with  famouB  senunaj^  in  Montreal,  Canada,  whuM 

maoy  tnofwoKiaiis.     The  first  complrCe  edition  building  is  the  oldest  in  that  cit^,  datiu;  back 

appeared  m  Pma  in  18*9-31  (in  31  Toto,),  en-  to  1684.     It  is  also  the  name  of  a  famous  senv 

titled  'U&noiM*  cotaplets  et  «uthentktue«  du  inaiy  for  priests  in  Paris,  Prance. 

Due  *»  Saint  SiaWi  SUT  le  3i«cl8  de  Uuw  XIV.,  g^^t  SwiOiin.  an  English  prelate  of  the  9th 

«tUR^gen«,pobli£a~mrUPrermfaeFois8ur  century.     He  wis  ordained  to  the  priesth^ 

te  Manusiuit  dngmflL:Enti6n,ment  Ecnt  de  la  „,  830, Vaa  charged  with  the  education  of  Prince 

Mam  de  1  Auteur,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint  (afterward  king)  Alfred,  and  in  8,.  wm  made 

*"™°°-  bishop  of  Windiester.     He  died  about  ten  years 

Saint    Sni«ai    sAnt    d'atQn,    an    island    of  later.    He  was  canoniMd  a  century  later.    The 

Georgia,  at  the  mouth  (rf  the  Altamaba  River,  popular  knowledge  of  this  sainfs  name  is  due 

and  separated  from  Jekyl  Island,  on  the  south,  to  t™  belief  that  if  rain  falls  on  1 5  July  (which 

by  Saint  Simon  Sound,  and  from  Wolf  Island  on  "s  popularly  known  as  Saint  Swithin's  Day) 

the  north,  by  Altamaha  Sound.      In  1733  this  >*  ^"  rai"  ^o'  si*  weeks  after.     This  notion 

island,  toget^  with  some  of  the  mainland  ad-  's  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when 

iacent,  was  ceded  to  James  Oglethorpe  by  the  the  bones  of  Saint  Swithin  were  about  to  be 

Creek  Indians.     The  settlement  on  the  island  removed,    after   his   canoiriEation,    from    their 

was  attacked  in  174a  by  a  Spanish  force  from  original  resting-place  in  Winchester  diurch-yard 

Saint  Augustine,     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  to  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  their  removal, 

vegetation  luxuriant,  which   was  to   have  takeo  place  on    15   July, 

^.  .  «    L.       .  ,..      ^            .-       .  w*s  delayed    for  40  days    by  the    excessive 

Mnt  SopUa,  sfi-fS-ft,  Constantinople,  a  r»-  r^^^    ^jS^h    fell    uninterruptedly    for    that 

nowtted  chureh  and  mosque,  founded  in  325—6,  period 

by  Constantine,  at  the  tjms  when  Byzantmm  c,  ,  ,.  «.                      ^  ^i.     ^r-    ■     t  1     j 

-' d.  rebuUt,  d<stiin<l  «1  vmoo.  epodis.  g«mh  West  Indies. lying «  mil"™!  of  Po™ 

ix^an      Over  lo  ooo  werkinen  were  em  f^iUy-  ^^  on'y  ^  small  portion  of  the  land  is  cul- 

pfajed  sevm'  yun  ia  lis  cmamctioi.,  ud  tii  S'"'?*:  "^"'  =°''<'"  and  vegetables  are  raii»d. 

5<ib^al»iUl.i»dw.retJ«i.fion.ii«»ly.vmT  Earthquake,  are  frequent  but  not  u  destnie- 

celebrated  pagan  temple  in  aU  parts  of  the  kini  ""e  as  the  severe  horrrcanes,  which  have  several 

dom.    TberaSng  wl.  aporo^hed  by  a  d3i  ;"»>  ,''°"=  ■  I"?';*"''''  ">»»"•  "'  "''";■£.» 

porch  ,00  feel  in  Septh.     "The  buildiig  formed  «>>'  »'""!'■,   >«  Thomu  wa.  once  of  great 

r«iuare  of  .41  feet,  who«  interior  represented  commercial  importance,  its  capitjl  Cl^rlotte 

a  Greek  cross,  surrounded  by  a  womii's  choir  '"f'"' """  "j"'  ""£.">"  l""."  ±^'  T""  "5 

or  gallery,   smported   by  magniUcent  ancient  "'  ">=  West  Indies.     Since  the  mtroduction  of 

pinln.    A  serii;  of  domi  ris? from  the  centre  steamvesjels  and  especiallysince  i88<,itslrjde 

iu!  na  upon  each  other,  tier  upon  tier.     The  !;•»  f »"?  declined,  and  Barbados  -has  taken 

height  of  the  dome  is  .75  feel.    The  interior  !«"  Af"  "  "»'"  "»'"■     ""lo";  *"•«; 

wiJ  decorated  throughout  with  «alpturcd  mar-  V  ■'■"  ='  importance  as  a  coaling  station   and 

hie  and  fine  mo«ii<S.    Tie  sedili.  Of  the  pa-  »  ■  !»"  ?'  J^'  'j'  "if  5"„'j',;'l'"i,™ 

triareh  and  those  of  the  priests  were  of  ailJer  «""  colon.aed  by  the  Dutch,  wj,  held  by  Groit 

gai;  the  dome  of  the  t.bSmade  of  pure  gold.  |"«""  >"   "^T'.'i  ^'"■J^*      ,°K»f3? 

Inriionnted  by  a  ma«ive  gold  cross  sLddrf  by  '""■'!?  came  into  the  posaesaion  of  Denmark 

pndou.  «oni.     -^  sacfed  ve«iel»  and  othn  '"  •'J°Z^^"4Z''  "T Tf^^^ll^X^Xl^ 

imuMt  were  of  pure  gold;  the  altkr-cloth,  by  the  Dnited  Stales,  but  Con^rjs  refu|Kd  to 

SSoidered  with  gold  anapeiUl.,  and  the  altar  r«''!'  ^'f  ""'/^  ■' ""  "'f  '"l".!"'^  .'^ 

itaeU  oonalned  of  moMen  g^d  ir^to  which  had  S?"/ "•■'"  IZS'-K'S^T  IS  ™S 

b«.  ttoOTn  pearl.,  sappfete.,  diamond,  and  .^S  IL     u^'iS^H.  Sit S^'      i     ^J^ 

•U  gm.  whioT might  eSKnce  it.  value  to  the  J"'"!  *!  "?«„  D"™*  Mkething.     Pop.  ab«nl 

titiAal.     It.    w«fht    amounted    to    3.0.000  "■»».    See  West  Imies,  Da»i.h. 

pounda,  and  its  'total  coM  waa  £1^,000,0^9  or  Gaint  Tliomaa,  Canada,  city  and  county-seat 

165.000,000.     When  the  Turk,  mok  po^ession  of  Elgin  Countv,  Ontario ;  on  the  Canadian  P.. 

of  Conatantiiiople,  they  transformed  Saint  So-  Grand  T..  Michigan  Cen.,  Wabash,  and  Lake 

pfaia  into  a  mosjue,  oeatroying  or  concealing  Erie  &  Detroit  River  railways:  75  miles  Bouth- 

tlie  Chriatian  fittmg.  or  emblems,  by  coats  of  west  of  Hamilton,  and  nine  mites  north  of  Port 

plutcr.    The  moewc  piotiiTe.  were  saved  in  Stanley  on  Lake  Brie.     It  is  one  of  the  most 

thia  way.  and  when  Abdul  Medjid  oitlored  a  important  railway  centres  in  southern  Ontario, 

completarutorationof thebtiilding, theorinnal  is  the  receiving  and  distributing  centre  fora 

mowuc.  of  Justinian  were  diwxivetvd.     iffith  rich  fruit  and  farming  coontnr.  and  has  an 

the  aultan'.  coiuent,  the  king  of  Prussia  Mnt  extensive  local  and  export  trade.     The  Michi- 

Gennaa  artists  to  make  accurate  copies  of  these  gan  Centtal  Railway  has  large  car-building  and 


_,  __. „, _. there  are  important  manufacture,  of  fouiidry 

penEO  of  the  Pnianan  govemment.    The  interior  products,    farm    implements,    carriage,    and 

IS  at  present  reWored  for  Mohammedan  worship,  wagons,    mattreaeea,    brooms,   chums,    blocks 

and  all  Christian  decorations,  especially  thoae  and  tackle;  flax,  floor,  and  planing  mills,  and 

representing  the  human  figure,  atrictly  forbid-  breweries.     Saint    Thomas    has    gas.    electric 

den  by  the  Koran,  are  hidden  from  view  under  hgbts.  and  water-works;  tine  county  buildings, 

a  white  coating  in  which  mosaics  are  imitated,  dty  hall,  and  market ;  handsome  reaidences, 

Like  all  mosques.  Saint  Sophia  is  closed  to  all  schools,  and  churchea;  and  hotela,  banks,  and 

Christian  visitoia  except  by  special  pennission,  daily    and   weekly  aewspapera.     Pop.  (1901) 

which  is  easily  obtained  by  the  hotel  oroprietora.  11,48.^. 
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SAINT  THOHAS— SAINT  VINCENT 

Saint  Thomas  (Port.  Sak  Thoii£,  sad  to-  first  made  himself  known  as  a  diamatic  and  art 
Bia),  West  Africa,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  GuU  critic,  bwt  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  student 
of  Guinea,  i?o  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  of  the  drama  and  of  art  and  a  permanent  -^oti 
Gabun  River,  belonging  to  Portugal.  It  con-  tributor  to  the  literature  of  these  subjects.  His 
tains  an  area  of  360  square  miles,  and  its  highest  best  known  books  are:  'Men  and  Gods' 
peak.  Saint  Anna,  rises  from  tbe  centre  of  the  (1867-73);  and  'The  Two  Masques*  (1880-3). 
island  to  a  height  of  about  Jfico  feet.  The  val-  He  has  also  written;  'The  Women  of  Goethe* 
leys  are  fertile  but  unheal th ful ;  the  elevated  (1869),  and  <The  Theatre  of  To-day'  (i88g). 
portions,  swept  by  fresh  breezes,  are  on  the  ^ahA  Vincent,  vin'sint,  John  Jenrii ,  E.\ai. 
contrary,  salubrious.  The  chief  products  arc  op,  English  naval  officer;  b.  Med  ford.  Stafford- 
coffee  and  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar,  mdigo,  sweet  shire,  g  Jan.  1734;  d- 14  March  1823.  He  entered 
poUtoes.  dates,  etc  There  are  large  numbers  ^^  ^^  j,g  ^y^  seaman  in  1748^  and  in  1755 
of  domestic  animals  Saint  Thomas,  on  Uie  ^^g  promoted  to  lieutenant  In  the  Quebec 
northeast  coast,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  expedition  he  led  the  advance  squadron  in  charge 
the  chief  town.  The  island  was  discovered  by  of  transports  and  won  the  rani  of  commander, 
the  Fortuffuese  on  Saint  Thomw  Day,  i4;i,  in  ,78^  he  was  advanced  to  rear-admiral  and 
and  was  colonized  in  1493.  The  I^tch  occupied  ,„  j^gj,  ^^s  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wycombe. 
It  from  1641  to  1844.  With  the  island  of  He  commanded  in  the  naval  expedition  against 
Pnncipe  it  forms  a  province  administered  by  (^e  French  West  Indies  in  i793,  and  two  year, 
a  governor.  Pop.  of  Samt  Thomas  about  40,-  laje,  ^^s  made  admiral  and  given  command  of 
000;  of  Pnncipe,  5,000.  the  Mediterranean  fleet.    In  the  engagement  with 

Saint  Thomas.     See  Sao  Thou£.  the  Spanish  fleet  oB  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  14  Feb. 

Splint  Valentine's  Day,  the  14th  of  Feb-  1797,  l>e  captured  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  and 

ruary,  so  called  after  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  averted  the  impending  invasion  of  England.    For 

Roman  period.    The  custom  peculiar  to  the  day  this  he  was  granted  a  pension  and  made  Earl 

of  exchanging  missives  of  affection  and  love,  is  Saint  Vincent  He  was  ist  lord  of  tbe  Admiralty 

believed   to   have   been   handed   down   from   the  1801-4,  and  introduced  many  reformatory  mea- 

Roman  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  in  sures.     He  held  once  more  command  of  the 

the  month  of  February,  when  the  names  of  young  Channel  fleet  but  letired  in  1807.    At  his  death 

women  were  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  out  by  the  nation  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Saint  Paul's 

men  as  chance  directed.    For  many  centuries,  if  cathedral. 

not  up  to  the  present  time  in  certain  remote  g^t  Vincent,  one  of  the  Windward  I»- 
distriMs,  Samt  Valentine s  Eve  was, celebrated  j^^j  3^1,1^^  West  Indies,  lying  between  Saint 
m  a  manner  very  s.mLlar  to  *<  fashion  of  Ro-  l^^j^'  ^^^  Grenada;  area,  liz  square  miles.  A 
man  heathen  times,  ma.ds  and  bachelors  throw-  ^j,ain  of  volcanic  mountains  traverse  the  island 
mg  billets  with  their  names  on  mto  a  receptacle  f^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  culminating  in  the  volcano 
and  drawing  therefrom  by  chance  the  name  of  ^i  Soufriere  in  the  north  (3,001  feet).  Many 
some  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  became  there-  ^^  j^e  valleys  are  fertile  and  about  one  sixth  of 
upon  for  the  year  following  the  «valentme,»  or  j^e  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  Sugar  was 
chosen  companion,  of  the  other  more  or  1ms  ^^^^  (he  most  important  product,  but  the  sugar 
lucky  individua .  _  The  sending  of  valentines  by  industry  has  declined,  esp«ially  since  the  hum- 
message  or  mad  is  one  ouigrowth  of  the  custom  ^„j  ^i  jgpS  which  destroyed  a  large  number 
^JTV^l  P"''?.'"^"'-  r  1°  ^'^  J^l  ^^  ^T''  of  Plantatioiis.  The  production  of  arrowroot  has 
added  the  sending  of  chwp  and  often  scurrilous  correspondingly  increased  in  importance;  cocoa. 
cancatures  and  ver^s  to  persons  whom  it  is  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables  ar«  also  raised,  and 
sought  to  annoy  On  the  other  hand,,  the  cus-  ,^  timber  is  obtained  from  the  forests.  There 
torn  has  expanded  in  a  more  pleasant  direction  in  %  ^  considerable  trade.  particuUrly  with  the 
the  presentation  of  affectionate  valentines  t^  United  States.  The  island  was  discovered  by 
parents  to  children,  and  children  to  parents,  and  Columbus  in  1498.  and  was  dien  inhabited  try 
husbands  and  wives  to  each  othe'-.  In  genial  Caribs ;  the  aribs  were  finally  subdued  by  Grtat 
clirnates  Valentines  Day  is  about  the  matmg  B,it^i„  ;„  ,7^^  ^^  transported  to  Rnatao. 
f^T'^  "Lv''*^''/"^  this  IS  supposed  to  have  i„  ,he  Bay  of  Honduras;  a  few  returned  to  Saint 
tad  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Vincent  where  a  reservation  was  assigned  them. 
customs  with  which  the  day  is  associated.  ^he  island  is  governed  bj  a  governor  and  * 

Samt- Victor,  aan-vek-t6r,  Jacques  Ben;a-  lepaUtive  counul  of  four  officiafand  four  nom- 

mu    Msmimlien,    Comte    de.    West    Indian  i^^^^i  unofficial  members ;  before  1877  there  was 

author :  b.  Fort  Dauphin,  Santo  Domingo,  14  Jan.  g  representative  government    In  1812  an  erup- 

1770;  d.  Pans,  France,  8  Aug.  1858.     He  was  tion  of  Soufriire  devastated  a  part  of  the  island; 

educated  at  the  College  of  La  Fleche,  France,  ^nd  in  May  1902  occurred  another  eruption,  con- 

and    entered    journalism.     During    Napoleons  temporaneous  with  that  of  Mont  Pelie  (q.v.). 

reign  he  was  on  the  staff  of  'Journal  des  Debats'  Premonitory  signs  of  eruption   were  given   as 

and   after    1815    he   established   several    Roman  early  as  February  1901,  and  these  warnings  in- 

Calhohc  and  royalist  maga/ines.     He  revisited  creased   as   soon  as   Mont   Pe!ee  began   to  be 

his  native  land  in  1830,  spent  two  years  m  the  active;  the  eruption  commenced  on  6  May,  with 

United  States  and  then  made  a  tour  of  the  West  a  burst  of  smoke,  followed  by  fiames;  it  ceased 

Indies.     He  wrote:   'Tableau  historique  <t  pit-  for  a  time  the  next  morning,  but  reached  its  full 

toresque    de    Pans    depuis    les    Gaulois   jusqui  force   in   the   afternoon   of  that   day   (7   May), 

nos  Jours'    (180&-12)  ;    'Lettres   sur   les   Etats-  Sounds     resembling    heavy    cannonading    were 

Unis  ecntes  en  i83»-3>   (2  vols.,  1835)  ;  'Journal  heard   at   sea   for  400  miles;  and  ashes   fell   in 

de  Voyage'    (a  vols.,  1836)  ;  etc.  Barbados.  TOO  miles  distant.    Several  Ijrge  plan- 

Salnt-Victor,  Paul  Btnaac.  French  author:  tations  were  destroyed,  and  about  I,6do  persaos 

k  Paris  It  July  iSas;  d.  there  9  July  1881.    H«  killed. 
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aunr  vurcBin  de  paul  ~  saihtes 

Saint  Vincent  de  Pftul.     See  Vinci 
Paul,  Saint.  . 

Sunt    Vincent    de    Paul,   Society    of.    See  Vattier,    'Sainte-Beuve>    (I'sej)"  Fisher, ''A 

SociKTV  OF  Saint  Vincbnt  db  Paul.  Group  of  French   Critics>   {1897);   Bnineti6re. 

OeiQt  Vitni'  Duwe.    See  Chorba.  <Evolution  des  Genres,*  Vol.  t.  (iSgg). 

Salnte  Anne  de  Beauprf,  sftnt  an  dfe  ba-pri,  S«inte  Chapelle,  Paris,  one  of  the  most  in- 

Canada,    a    Tn]lage    of    Montmorency    County,  terestmg  of  the  old  architectural  monuments  of 

Quebec,    at   the   mouth    of   the   Samte   Anne  "•«  French  capital.      It  stands  entire  inside  the 

River,  on  the  north   shore  of  the  Saint  Law-  ^f^  ^  Justice,  in  the  large  court  to  the  left 

rence  River,  aj  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Que-  "•  t"^  xaa.\-a  entrance  from  the  Boulevard  du 

bee.     The  fine  modem  basilica  and  the  ancient  ^fj?"?-     Itwasbuittin  1345-8,  during  the  reign 

parish  church,  containing  relics  of  Sainte  Anne,  O'  Saint  Loms,  as  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace, 

are  visited  annually  on  the  saint's  feast  day,  »  «w  other  remnants  of  which  now  form  parts 

16   July,    by    thousands    of   pilgrims.     Sainte  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.     The  main  body  (115 

Anne  is  also  a  favorite  summer  resort.     Pop.  'eet  long  and   36  feet  wide)  is  a  Gothic  nave 

about  500  almost  perfect  in  style.     The  upper  chapel,  used 

Sainte-Ben™.  sMt  Mv    Charles  A.^tin,  KmShl^lr^'w^.^p^^St^ipKy 

French  teraiy^Uc:  b    Bmdogn^sui^Mer  .3  ,5  large  windows  of  stained  glass  set  in  blautifi 

D?c.  1804;  d.  Pans  13  Oct.  .869      He  was  edu-  t^                Services  are  held  in  the  chapel  ono* 

cated  at  a  school  in  his  native  town,  and  from  '    ,  ,u     „np_jnt7  nf  th^  ^niirT= 

18.8  at  the  CoUege  Charlemagne  and  the  Col-  ^^      *'  ^^  opening  of  the  couris. 

lige  Bourbon  in  Paris.    He  studied  the  physical  SalntXIaire-Doville,   Henri    Btienne,   «h-r» 

and  natural  sciences  under  Lamarck  and  Ma-  ft-tfr-en   sJnt   klJir   dC-vel,   French   chemist:   b. 

gendie,  and  in  iSai  entered  the  school  of  medi-  St.  Thomas,  W,  L,  n  March   1818;  d.  Paris  i 


>r  of  chemistry  and  dean,  and  in  i8;[ 

,  „ ^ ..    ._  ir  of  chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  at 

thenceforward  he  identified  himself  with  the  Paris.  ShortH'  afterward  he  assumed  a  similar 
romantic  movement.  In  iSzg  appeared  his  chair  at  the  ^rbonne.  He  first  produced  alu- 
novel,  "Vie,  Poesies,  et  Pens^es  de  Joseph  De-  ininum(i855)andplatinumincQmmercialquan- 
lorme>;  and  in  1830  he  dedicated  a  volume  of  tities.  He  discovered  anhydrous  nitric  acid  in 
poems. 'Consolations,)  to  Victor  Hugo.  About  1841^:  devised  methods  for  fusing  platinum, 
this  period  he  was  associated  with  the  Saint  iridium,  cobalt,  etc. ;  determined  the  density  01 
Simonians,  and  afterward  with  Lamennais,  but  metallic  vapors  at  exceedingly  high  tempera- 
soon  broke  with  them  and  also  with  Hugo  and  tures.  Many  ■  of  his  papers  appeared  in 
the  romanticists.  His  novel  <  Volupt^'  (1834)  "Comptes  rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  de 
essentially  autobiographical,  may  be  regarded  Paris,*  and  in  the  'Annales  de  Chemie  et  de. 
as  marking  this  turning-point  in  bis  career,  but  Physique.  >  He  published  '  De  I'.^luminium, 
'Pensfes  if  AoiltMi837),  a  volume  of  poems,  is  ses  Propri^t^,  sa  Fabrication*  (1859),  and 
still  colored  by  his  religiosity.  His  next  and  'Metaliur^ie  du  Platine  et  des  M^oux  qui 
greatest  work,  'Port  Royal,'  is  a  history  of  Jan-  I'accompagnent*  {1863). 

Ks,-  A?.'^™';  i?',°;""l„"rt  j;f,™„°'i«4  s<j»»  <*»!■.  krai,  u.  i.iu.d  of  th.  Du,»h 

French  Academy  in  1844,  and  tour  years  later    _, , ,,  J      „  ■ „ 

aecpted  .  prolemori.1  ch.ir  at   LiSg..     Hi.  '*"'  "■»■    S«  S»»«  C»oz. 

lectures  there  formed  the  basis  of  hia  next  work,  Sainte  Cuntfgoiide,  kfi'ne-gond;  Canada,  a 

•Chateaubriand  et  son  Gitjupe  Litt^aire  sous  city  of  Hochelaga  &)unty,  Quebec,  two  miles 

TErapire'  (iSfio).     He  eagerly  welcomed  the  distant  fiom  Montreal,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 

coi*p  d'iiat  and  finding  it  impossible  under  the  It  has  many  handsome  residences,  churches, 

Second  Empire  to  secure  a  hearing  at  the  Col*  and  schools,  and  some  manufactures.     Pop. 

I4ge  de  France,  where  he  was  professor,  pub-  about  i3,ooa 
lisned  bis  undelivered  lectures  in  a  volume  en- 
titled 'Etude  sur  Virgile>  (iSjy).     In  1865  he 

was  appointed  a  mnator^anj  rereined  popu-  „i„i^i„^  „^„  j  „„„  ^^  of  Saiiit  I-ouis, 
lanty  by  his  defense  of  freedom  ofthouiht  and  ,  f^,  settled  by  the  French  in  1735,  being 
speech  In  ,84,  be  began  the  sme.  of  Bonday  th,  „,de,t  a,ttleme»t  in  the  State,  -fh"  lite  0I 
critical  articles  on  liteiary  subjects  which  has  ,^|,  „Hginal  settlement  was  about  three  mile, 
gained  him  a  European  reputation  Those  am-  ^  f  ,,  „,  ,],  .b„,  ,  ^vere  flood  in 
cles  were  pubhsbed  m  two  series,  iCau.ene.du  ^  ''^  colonist,  to  move  to  higher 
LundP  (iSji-e.);  and  iNouve.ui  Lundis'  '  „'„j  ,„  ,„„  -,  ^^  .  „„„i„  „,  ,» 
(i»63-,,).  Among  hi.  other  work,  are : 'For-  ^c„.  .nd  wa.  the  place  from  which  Saint  LoiSs 
■^,  fi  l"^""i  <■»"'■  .'^"J",*'? ,!-'%"  obtained  supplies.  It  is  situated  In  an  agrieul- 
?^.iJis  J  i1«  "  '■^^r,  Ail"  Vo  T  tural  and  stick-raising  region;  there  are  lime- 
la  Libert*  de  VEnMign.menti  (1868):'?.  J.  „„„,  ,„„.ries  and  eo,$er  mine,  in  the  vicinity, 
Proudhon  saVieetsaCorrespondanceidSiil:  ^  J  ^  contains  several  lime  kihi.  and 
t.'iS'S  'J5"',""m  liS"'  "";;f ,''  ,r';,S  «o»r  ™lls:  (ruit-gmwing  and  w.ine-making  are 
SJ  P.„.  "  .  1  (  .  "S.  °r  ™™dSS  ''"  important  indu.trira.  It  i.  the  seat  of  a 
nique.  Pansiennesi  (,876);  'Correspondancel  r„„,„ 'Catholic  convent  and  academy.  Pop. 
(1877-8);  *Nouvelle  Corre.pondance '  (18B0);  ,,„,„,  ,  ^^ 
<Le  Cloa  d'Or'  (1880);  'La  Pendule'  (1880);  ('*""  ^'"^■ 
and  'Lettre.  au  ProfeM«iir  Caullieur'  (180O.  Sah 
Consult;  D'Haussonville,  'Sainte-Beuve,  .a  \ 
et  MS  <Euvre8>  (1875);  Pons,  'Sainte-Beuve 
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SAINTIN  —  iiAKHALIH    . 

die  CharcBte,  which  is  crossed  >l  this  point  b^  Scintabtujr,  sAntflifi-rT,  Oeorge  Edward 
a  briitee  formerly  supporting  the  ancient  tn-  Bsteraan,  ~&iglish  nterarr  crhic:  b.  Sonth- 
umph^  arch  of  Germanicus.  Among  other  in-  ampton  33  Oct.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
teresting  Roman  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  an  ford,  was  senior  daSMCat  maMsr  in  Elinbett' 
amphitheatre,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  College,  Guernsey,  itS68,  when  be  became  beaff- 
Cokisseum  of  Rome.  In  the  Antiquarian  Mn-  master  of  Elgin  Educational  InstitHtc  1^4-6. 
scums  are  preserved  jjooo  medals  and  many  From  1875  to  1895  be  was  engaged  in  jounialUtk 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Saintes  was  once  a  bishop  s  and  literary  work  in  London,  and  in  the  last 
see;  the  ancient  cathedral,  still  standing,  was  named  year  became  professor  of  English  litera- 
nearly  destroyed  (1568)  by  the  Huguenots,  ture  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  holds  a  lead- 
There  are  other  ancient  churches,  of  which  ing  place  among  contemporary  English  critics 
Notre  Dame  is  a  fine  example  ^f  architecture  and ^mong    his^  man^  ^ubli^ed  ^orki^^ 


of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.    The  other  pub-  'Primer   of  French   Literature'    (1880);    <Dry. 

lie  buildings    are    a   communal    collie,   court-  den>   (1881);  'Short  History  of  French  Litera- 

bousc,  library  and  theatre.     There  are  manu-  ture'    (iSSa);    'Manchester'    <i8B7):    'History 

factures    of    iron,    copper,    woolen    and    cotton  of   Eliubetban   Literature'    (1887);    'Essays  in 

goods,  pottery,  casks  and  leather.     Trade  is  in  English   Lilerature   1780-1860'    (1890);    'Essays 

wheat,   com,   brandy,  trniber,   etc     Saintes   was  on    French    Novelists'     {1891);    'Miscellaneous 

tbe  ancient  capital  of  the  Santones,  and  later,  Essays*    (1892);   "The  Earl  of  Derby*;    'Cor- 

of    the    province    of    Saintonge.      Pop.    about  rected  Impressions'    (i8gs) ;  '19th  Century  Lit- 

2nooo  erature'  (1896)  ;  'The  Flourishing;  of  Romance 

s.i..»i«      ,,«/,»>*      T.  1*.     »-,n-     Pr-r,^i,  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory'   (1897);  'Sir  Walter 

Swntm,     s5ft-tift,     Jides     EmQe,     French  5       ,    (iSg?);    <A   Short  History  of  English 

pamter:b.LenK,A«ne  France,  14  April  1&9;  Literature'    (iSpS) ;  'Matthew  Amold'   t^U 

d.  Pans  .4  July  ■894-    He  studied  imder  D™1  -  ,^  hj^^^     ^of™Hticism'    (VoL  I,  igotbrlnd 

ing.Pi«t  and  I^uchn  and  won  several  medals  ,^    j^^jf      Renaissance'   {190O? 
in  the  Salon  and  a  third-cliss  medal  at  the  Pans  v  v"  ^ 

Exposition  of  1889.     Several  years  of  his  life  Saia,  sils,  Egypt,  in  faieroglyiihics  Sa,  a 

were  spent  in  the  United  States  where  he  painted  ruined  city  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile, 

some  fine  portraits  and  several  genres  such  as  67  miles  northwest  of  Cairo.    It  was  an  ancient 

'The  Pony  Express'    (186^)  and  'Abandoned'  religious  capital,  whose  famous  temple  of  tbe 

(1880).     Among  his  Amencan  portraits  is  that  goddess    of     Neith     contained     the     mysterious 

of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (i860).     His  work  as  veiled    statue,    the   subject  of   Schiller's   ballad 

a  portrait  painter  is  correct  and  academic,  and  and  of  Novalis'  romance.     In   Sais  the  fete   of 

most  of  his  genre  pictures  derive  their  main  burning  lamps  was  celebrated,  attracting  man^ 

interest  from  the  subjects  they  represent,  not  foreigners ;  and  here  was  a  tomb  of  Osiris.    San 

from  any  inherent  distinction  of  style  or  han-  was   also  a    renowned   educational   centre   fre- 

dling.  quented  by  the  Greek  sages.    It  gave  its  name  to 

Saintine,    s5n-ten,    pseudonym    of  Joseph  '«">  Egypt^n  dynasties,  toundwJ  by  natives  of 

Xavier   Boniface,    French   novelist,   poet,   and  *<  ':'^-    J^\  Saiti  kings  ruled  ^STPi  for  "50 

dramatist:   b.   Paris,   France,    10  July   1798;   d.  Y^".'    until    the    country   was    invaded    by    the 

there  31  Jan.  1865.    He  wrote  about  200  plays,  Pe^'ans  nnder  Carabyscs. 

a  volume  of  poetry,  and  several  philosophical  Sslvaa,  si'vai,  one  of  the  three  great  divi- 

stories.     His    best   known   Work    is    'Picciola'  sions  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  mcanii^  the 

(q.f.)  (1837),  which  received  the  Monlyon  prize,  worshippers  of  Siva.    These  are  separated  iiUo 

ran  through  40  editions  and  was  translated  into  sects  which  have  varied  in  number  at  diftenot 

several  lan^agea.     He   published  a    series   of  periods  in  tbe  religious  history  of  Hindustan, 
stories     entitled:     'Jonathan,     tbe     Visionary*  o.i__'    -~~.  na  ^AMTnn  Cn » ^ 

(1837)  :  'HislofT  of  the  Wars  in  Italy' ;  etc  ^^°°  '  ^"^  "^  ^apajoo  (qv.j. 

Saint.'  Day.  are  days  set  apart  by  the  .    ^'y^'' S^J^    ?''^f  nff   c^^ 

stoman  Catholic  Church  for  religious  servfces  in  American   physician:    U    at    sea    off   ^Mst    of. 

honor  of  particular  saints,  after  whom  the  days  f"""-  H,°?'^  ,'^,  "Vi?f  I?l-"^  !S^ 

are  nameT  in  the  calendar.     The  celebraticm  J"^?""*  'l'-*'^^, 'H***'' ^^j'=''^'P^'J^ 

differ  in  different  countries,  and  according  to  the  ?"''  J^.^  ^c"-""'  -  'f*"'^    ^fP'   ^"ILii^l 

relation  of  the  name  of  a  particular  samt  to  a  ^  ^'^'^  .'SaJO""  Ammal  of  Universal  Mejhcal 

particular  locality.     In   the  United  States  and  P=r*=^^>5  v"'*"' '^*?^* --T*  T/S^S? 

Great  Britain  such  celebrations  take  the  form  '■"«™'  Secretins  and  Prinaples  of  MeA«M» 

of  relicioua  services  held  in  churches     In  con-  O903) ;    'Diaeases  of   the    Nose   and  Throat' 

tiJnKSr^a^  in  South  Wieasajnu'  O^) ;    "Curative  Treatment  of  Hay   Fever* 

days  often  take  the  form  of  great  municipal  ot  U«J4). 

even  national  celebrations.    In  Sweden,  which  is  Sakai,  salcl,  Japan,  on  the  southwest  of 

Lutheran  as  to  state  religion,  it  is  customary  the   island    of   Hondo,    seven    miles    south    of 

to  celebrate  what  is  known  as  the  name-day,  or  Oska.     Before  the  rise  of  the  latter  town   i* 

day  of  the  saint  after  whom  a  person  is  named,  was  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Japan.    Osaka 

in  a  similar  manner  to  a  birthday.  now     monopolizes     the     trade.       Pop.     about 

Baista'  Everlaatinr  Rert,  The.  a  devotional  S5.<*X>- 
work   puMished    by    Richard    Baxter    (q.v.)    in  Sakfaaliji,   sa-ga-l&i',   or   SaghaUen    (prop- 

1650.    By  its  deep  piety,  and  its  style  of  dignified  erly   Karaftu),   Siberia,   a   long   mountamo>a 

eloquence,  hardly  a   word  of  which   has  grown  island  in  the  North  Pacific,  opposite  the  mouth 

obsolete,  it  has  taken  a  place  with  the  'Pilgrim's  of  the   Amur.     Its   area   contains   i4,S'5o  square 

Progress'    in   the   literary  treasures  of   English  miles.     The  Strait  of  La  Perouse  separates  it  on 

Nonconformity.     Consult    French.    'Baxter    and  the   south   from   Yeio,   Japan,   and   the    Sea    of 

the  Saints' Rest'  (1877).  Okhotsk  bounds  its  eastern  and  nottbcm  shores. 
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The  narrow  and  shallow  Strait  of  TarUry  s«p-  bermk  maiden    Sakuntala.    He  is  eipouied  to 

arales  it  irom  the  mainland.    Mounta  Baniijet  her>  aod  departs  from  the  hennitage  to  tbc  ray&i 

and  Ktoni-pal  (3,000  to  5,000  feet)  are  the  bigfa-  city,  leaving  with  Sakuntala  a  ring  which  eht:  is 

est  points  of  monntain  raogcs  extending  frosi  to  present  in  claiming  him  as  her  lawful  hus< 

north  to  south,  and  interspersed  with  valleys  of  band.    But  through  the  curse  of  an  aged  hermit 

varying    width.     The    principal    rivers    are    the  whom  the  maiden  has  offended,  Dushyanta  loses 

Tym  and  the  Fon>nai,  navigable  for  a  short  dis-  kit  recollection  of  Sakuntala,  and   is  to  remain 

tance  and  teeming  with  tish,  especially  salmon,  unmindful  of  her  until  he  catch  sight  of  the 

Petroleum  and  naphtha  exls^  and  Goal  is  mined  ma^ic  ring.     Her  hermit  father  meanwhile  is 

by  Russian  convicts.    Agriculture  does  not  sue-  anxious  that  the  royal  child  wfaa  it  to  be  born 

end  owing  to  the  eittretnely  risorou*  cHman.  oi  her  shall  first  see  light  in  the  palace  of  her 

The  island  is  coveccd  with  dense  TorestB.    Bears,  husband  and  hurries  with  her  to  the  royal  ci^ 

ticen>  sables,  and  wild  reudeer  abound.    Vege-  where  she  finds  that  she  has  tost  the  ring  and  is 

cation  is  Siberian  in  chantctcr.    Sakhalin's  his-  fcfrndiated  and  repulsed  by  tlie  KJng,  and  car 

tory  be^s  with  the  Stcme  Age,  relics  of  which  ^^ed  olT  by  a  whirlwind  to  a  remote  mountain, 

and  of  the  Brome  Age  are  still  extant,  as  seen  in  There  she  ^ves  birth  to  a  son.    The  ring  had 

bouses,  baaa,  and  implements  discovered.    The  dropped  mto  a  sacred  pod,  and  comes  to  light 

island  formerly  belonced  ta  the  Chinese  empire,  through  the  9«ency  of  a  fish;  whereupon  Dush- 

bnt  early  in  tbe  igth  century  it  was  anneiied  by  ^"^  remoaberfi  his  marriage  and  avdts  to  re- 

the  Japanese  who  ceded  it  to  Russia  in  1875.  <='*^*'"  •"*  "'f^-    Some  years   afterward   Indra 

Russia  hu  attenyled  to  coloaiie  the  island  1^  transports  him  to  the  far  ofT  mountain  retreat 

«Mvi<*»;  some  *ooo  to  5,000  of  them  now  work  of  Sakuntala  where  the  i«iion  of  the  separated 

the  fori  aiints.    Ottitr  inhabitants  are  Aiaos,  the  »""■  «  heautifuUy  described.    The  drama  is  full 

aborigines,  a    primitiv*  and    peculiar  race;—  of  natural  feeling,  and  vivid  description  and  the 

Gilyakv  Ok*s,  and  Japanese,  who  live  by  hunt-  ^f""  «  strong  and  mterestmg.    (S«  Sanskrit 

ing  ud  fishing.    OUt^as,  seals  and  do  lidrins  are  H'"'"*? '^°  ^if^^V^^    Consult  the  ttans- 

a  sow«  of  profit    Alertndrovosk  is  the  chief  fe"*»*  Sj'^    iWroduction)    of   Sakuntak    by 

,21^,1,  '^  Monier  WiUiaint,  Edgten,  Jones,  and  Jackson. 

Srfd^ra.  sSk-k5'r5.  Egypt,  the  necropolis  S^-«m"oni.c  See  As. mom m. 
of  Memphis,  about  two  mifes  distant  from  the  ,„.™-*'*e.  "  valuable  timber -tree  of  India 
mias  of  the  ancient  rity  on  the  confines  of  flie  {Shorea  fofcwta)  second  in  importance  only  to 
Libyan  Desert  The  chief  interest  lies  in  its  the  teak.  It  is  found  m  large  forests  along  the 
antiquities,  tombs  and  catacombs.  Many  pyra-  pase  of  the  Himalayas  and  again  in  another  belt 
mids  rise  among  its  ruins,  one  of  which  is  re-  >"  <^»^"'  I"*a,  It  belongs  to  the  order  D./>- 
marfcable  for  its  doorway  of  inhid  tiles,  and  *s  tfrocarpacea,  and  yields  a  hard,  heavy  dark- 
bearing  a  royal  name.  Mariette  discovered  nrnn-  brown,  close-gramed  wood  which  is  very  durable, 
berless  sare^hagi.  catacombs  of  the  sacred  Ibis,  ^  ^'^^^  v^ued  particularly  for  gun^rruges 
tombsofthegod  Apis,  nttraerous  grottoes,  etc.  and  railway  ties     A  whitish  aromatKresm  (sal- 

™^.,        S      ..  .  ,.  dammar)   used  to  calk  ships  and  also  for  in- 

SaVi  a  South  American  monkey  of  the  ^ense  (see  Dammar)  is  obtained  by  tapping  the 

genera  Brachyurus,  Pithecia  and  related  groups,  trunk.    The  tussef  silkworm  feeds  on  the  leaves. 

The  term  is  rather  mdefimte.    See  Mowksy.  The  saJ  forests  are  protected  by  the  government 

SaU,  salE^  or  Sake,  the  native  beer  and  oi  India. 
conuBott  stmiulating  drink  of  the  Japanese.    It         Sala,  sil?,  George  Augustus  Henry,  Eng- 

ia  made  from  rice,  and  ia  drtmk  warm,  producing  tish  journalist  and  auihot:  b.  London  24  Nov. 

a  very  speedy  bnt  transient  intoxication.  i8aS;  d.  Brighton,  Sussex,  8  Dec.  1895.    He  re- 

SnUkh,  BfifcW,  Sakia,  or  S^eereh,  a  ma-  ceived  some  instruction  in  drawing,  but  at  15 

dtine  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from  the  was  obliged  to  provide  for  himself.     He  was 

Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    It  consist*  a    theatrical    scene    painter    for    a    tim^    then 

of  a  series  of  cogged  wheels,  turned  by  a  buffalo  turned  to  etchmg  and  engraving  and  had  some 

or  camel,  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  working  su»a^s  as  an  lilostrator.     In    18^  he  turned   , 

np   a   series  of  earthen  pitchers  which  empt*  to  l"eratnre  and  from  1851  to  1856  contributed 

themselves  into  a  trough  or  pool.  2«"!"''JU.*?    'Househdd    Words,>    edited    by 

_  i^     .u.      1.     .    -        .      .    .L    >.-  i  Charles  Dickens.    His  first  experience  as  'spe- 

a^W^  sSk'ta,  the  designation  in  the  Hmdo  ^^^  correspondent*  was  in  the  letters  he  wrote 

religion  of  3  worshipper  of  the  Sakti,  the  power  j^^  (his  journal  from  Russia  after  the  Crimean 

or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  personified  in  a  ^^r.    In   1863-4  he  was  m  the  United  States 

fiansleform.    If  theteadenciesoftheworshtoper  reporting  the  Civil  War  for  the  DatVy   Tele- 

are  toward  the  adoratawi  of  Vishnu,  then  the  „raph  and  later  published  'My  Diary  in  Amer- 

pcTsonified  Sakti  is  termed  Lakshmi  or  Maha-  X^  [„  the  Midst  of  the  War.'     He  followed 

Lakshmi;  if  it  be  toward  that  of  Siva,  the  Sakti  Napoleon  III.  to  Algiers  and  published  as  a 

is  denominated  Parvati  Bhavani,  or  Durga.    At  result,    'A  Trip  to  Barbary  by  a  Roimdabout 

least  three  fourths  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  are  Route'   (1866)-    He  established  'Temple  Bar,' 

of  this  sect,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth,  three  ^  periodical  which  he  edited  from  i860  to  1866 

are  Vaishnavas  to  one  Saiva.     Wilson  divides  and  derived  a  large  income   from  journalism. 

the  Salctas  into  Dakshinis,  Vamis,  Kancheliyas,  but  much  of  his  work  is  cheap  and  inflated, 

and  Karans.    Another  classification  is  into  the  and  no  doubt  was  m  important  factor  in  tbe 

Dakschinachans  and  the  Vamacharis.  followers  development     of    modem     reprehensible    news- 

of  the  Right  Hand  and  of  the  Left  Hand  Ritual,  paper  methods.    He  wrote  a  critical  biography 

Sahmtala,  the  most  famous  drama  of  the  of  William  Hogarth  (1860) ;  and,  in  addition  to 

Sanskrit   poet    Kalidasa    (q.v).     The    fable   of  works   of   travel    already   mentioned,    'America 

the  play  is  as  follows:     King  Dnshyanta  while  Revisited'     ((882):     'A    Journey    due    Sooth' 

on  a  hvnting  expedition  falls  in  love  with  the  (1885):    'Right    Round    the    World'    <i888). 
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SALAAU — SALAUAN 

worics  embodying  his  observations  as  a  tourist  of  Syria;  became  vizier  ia  ^j^pt  abotit  1169; 

and  lecturer  across  the  American  continent  to  suppressed    the    Fatimites    in    1171;    was   pro- 

Austraha  and  India.  claimed  sultan  in  1174;  and  conquered  Damas- 

SaUam.  sa-lam',  or  Peace  Be  With  You.  ="^  ="<*  Syria  The  .great  object  of  his  policy 
the  eomnlSn  'salutation  among  Mohammcdansl  ^"^  *«  "P<'  '^e  Chr.st.ans  from  Palestme.  and 
The  answer  is,  «0n  you  be  peace  and  the  mercy  '«"*'"  *«  "»>  "'  Jerusalem  (see  Cbusades). 
t  r-  A  \.A  i.;  n.co:„„=ii  t.  ;.  ;,n^r™o..  fi  An  atrocious  massacre  of  Mohammedan  pil- 
ot God  and  his  blessings."  it  is  improper  to  „_;„,  .  i~,  .■,,„  „jj.j  ,„  l;„  ,j  ,.  „„j  ui„ 
address  this  answer  to  any  but  a  believer.  Snms  by  ChatiUon  added  to  his  ardor;  and  his 
'  vow  of  revenge  agamst  the  perpetrator  he  was 

Salad  Plants,  various  herbs  whose  tender,  enabled  to  make  good  by  his  famous  victory  oh 

succulent  foliage  is  eaten  raw,  with  or  without  the  Plain  of  Tiberias  in  1187,  where  he  captured 

a  dressing.    In  general,  salads  should  be  grown  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  Chatitlon 

quickly  and  served  as  soon  as  possible  after  (whom  he  cut  down  after  the  battle  with  his 

being  ^thered.    They  all  delight  in  moist,  rich  own  scimitar),  and  many  more.    The  fruits  of 

soil  with  abundance  of  bumns  and  nitrogenous  this  victory  was  the  towns  of  Acre,  Said,  and 

plant  food.    Most  of  them  may  be  sown  as  soon  Beyrout;  after  which  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 

as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  spring,  and  some  which  yielded   (118?)   in  a  capitulation,  to  the 

may  be  sown  in  autumn  and  allowed  to  rcmam  articles   of    which    Saladin    faithfully   adhered, 

until    spring.     Few   do  well    in    hot  weather.  He  then  proceeded  against  Tyre,  but  failed  in 

Dean  cultivation  is  essential  with  all  of  them,  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  1^ 

and  since  they  are  usually  quick  growing  plants,  the   Franks.     The   intelligence  of  the  loss  of 

they    are    favorites    for    growing    between    the  Jerusalem  reaching  Europe  produced  the  crt*- 

rows  of  later  maturing  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  gade  under  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 

peas,  beets,  etc.,  which  are  themselves  used  by  (q.v.),  whose  death  inspired  Saladin  with  hopes 

markei-gardeners  in  the  same  way,  a  later  crop  soon  damped   tv  the  arrival  of  the  forces  of 

being  put  upon  the  land  as  soon  as  they  are  gath-  Richard    Cosnr-de-Lion    of    England,    and    of 

ered.    That  is,  a  crop  of  salads,  one  of  cabbage  Philip  Augustus  of  France.    The  recovery  of 

and  one  of  perhaps  celery  may  be  obtained  from  Acre  by  the  two  kings  took  place  in  ugi,  npon 

the  same  area  in  one  season.  which    event   Philip    returned   to    France,    and 

In  America  the  most  important  salad  is  let-  Richard,  after  twice  defeating  the  sultan,  took 

tuce,   which   is    extensively   grown   by   truckers  Qesarea  and  Jaffa,  and  Spread  alarm  as  far  a* 

and   market   gardeners,    especially    m   the   east  Jerusalem.    At  lengdi  a  truce  was  concluded 

from  Florida  to  Massachusetts,  the  season  starth  between   Richard  and  Saladin    (1192),  by  the 

mg  in  Januan-  m  the  south  and  advancmg  north-  terms  of  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre 

ward  until  June,  the  hot  weather  checkmg  its  „as  ceded  to  the  Christians,  while  the  rest  of 

produrtion.     In    the    autumn    there    is   a    les*  Palestine  remained  to  the  suitaa    The  depart- 

marked  southerly  migration.    In  the  north  large  ^^^  ^f  Rj^hard  freed   Saladin  from  his  most 

quantities  are  also  grown  under  glass  to  supply  formidable    foe.    Though   chargeable    with   un- 

lo^l  demands.    Probably  the  en  Jive  ranks  sec-  justifiable  means  of  a^ui  ring  power,   Saladin 

ond  as  a  market   salad      Its  consumption   IS,  i^^i^y.^   it,   when   obtained,    uSfully  for  his 

?™^fu'iv^f,H  1nV^=^,?t>,  ,1,  n  in  Vif^n  '"''J^^s,  wt^sc  burdeus  he  (ighlened,  while  he 

less  cu  tivated  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  benefited  them  by  many  useful  works  knd  estab- 

where  the  cooler  cl  mate  is  more  suitable.     As  ij,i,„_rf..      ii,i™™;t„.„.  ;_  tv  „..t,r«     -j t_i, 

a  home-salad  mustard  and  cress  are  probably  "^1^-  ^'^,'1?";'  t"  «?™^  '^^^' 
of  next  importance  in  America ;  in  Europe  the^  ^«\  **«  ^  ^"l<^}"  ^."  ^S  "T^'  V^^' 
are  grown  in  enonnous  quantities  for  the  ge^  "^  ^'  ^^  celebrated  in  Westen)  literature 
eral  market,  but  in  America  they  are  seldom  fof  c**"^' ™£*?'?u'"V^-'' '""^l*"^-  ^"'"- 
offered  for  mIc.  Watercress  is  more  important  '[<"'"«*  .'^™  '°^.  ^h^  Talisman,  disguised  as 
as  a  market  salad  and  probably  ranks  next  to  *^l  physician  Adonbec  and  as  Idenm  Con- 
endive  It  is  grown  in  streams  or  in  damp  ^^^^'  Reinaud,  'Notice  aur  la  Vie  de  Saladin' 
ground,  immense  qoanliries  being  shipped  to  Ji8?4) ;  Baha-ed-din,  'The  LHe  of  Saladin' 
flie  eastern  markets  from  Virginia.  Chicory  ^'^g?)  ;  Lane-Pool,  'Saladm  and  the  Fall  of 
and  dandelion  are  both  popular  in  the  east,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem'  {1898). 
nrobably  more  as  pot-herbs  than  as  salads.  Salado,  sa-la'fh5,  a  river  at  Argentina, 
They  usually  require  longer  to  attain  edible  siie  rising  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
than  lettuce  and  like  endive  are  generally  and  emptying  into  the  Parani  after  a  course  01 
blanched.  Chicory  is  occasionally  used  in  the  750  miles.  It  is  salty,  hence  the  name. 
United  States  to  make  barbe  de  capucin  and  Sal'al,  an  evergreen  shrub  (.Gaultheria  skai- 
vntioof,  two  salads  very  popular  in  Europe.  to„)_  ^i  the  northwestern  United  States,  from 
The  roots  are  dug  ;n  auiumn,  trimmed  and  for  3  ,„  ,0  f^et  high,  with  dark-green  leaves  and 
the  fonner  laid  horizontally  in  pyramidal  heaps  reddish  twigs,  bearing  racemes  of  flowers,  suc- 
with  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  soil  in  dark  ceeded  in  August  by  dark-purple  fruit,  "salal- 
cellars  and  kept  moist  by  occasional  watering;  berries,"  of  the  size  of  buck-shot,  rough  on  the 
for  the  second  they  are  buried  vertically  and  outside,  very  juicy  and  of  a  sub-acid  flavor. 

S^":tekf'TrioirtXrTurnt'Tea!  ,.^'^i'^u'^ftl  9^^'^^'  ^"«"^^   Th" 

\^^'^L^'^^:^  lir"  ^rbfrd'^^af  ^6^- "^^o^e'^^a'n^^^es.e'^''  Tn^d'  ^'t^ 

l^«d  or  « t^T^r^"     ^    "      ^  studied  mechanical  Engineering.    He  then  turned 

■aiao  or  as  poi-nero.  ^^  journalism  and  especially  to  dramatic  and  art 

Saladm,    sil'a-dtn,    or    properly  Salab-ed-  criticism,    He  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 

Din  Yuasuf  Ibn-Ayud,  sulUn  of  Egypt  and  'Sunday  Times'   1883-94^  and  was  on  the  staff 

Syria:  b.  Tekrit  1 137;  d.  Damascus  3  March  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic   iSgo-igoa     He 

1193.    He  entered  the  service  of  Nureddin,  emir  has  published  several  vc^umes  of  verse  and  sev- 
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SALAMANCA  —  SALAMANDER 

enl  popular  farces  and  comediettas  such  as  lodged  (1484-6)  m  the  Dominican  cooTent 
•BOTcotted* :  'Both  Sides  of  the  Question* ;  <A  In  1543  Philip  II.  was  married  to  Mary  of  Port- 
Modem  Eve'  {1894).  ugal.  In  1812,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained 
Salamanca.  Mexico,  a  town  in  the  State  of  a  victory  over  the  French  under  Marmont.  Pop. 
Guanajuato,  situated  in  the  southwestern  corner  about  S^sg?"' 

of  the  state,  on  the  railroad  to  Guadalajara.    It  (2)    The    province    of    Salamanca    contarns 

lies   in   a    wide,    fertile,   but   somewhat   marshy  4.940  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 

plain.    Among  its  seven  churches  one  is  a  gothic  covered  bj;   forests   of  oak  and   chestnut.     The 

structure  built  on  an  ambitious  plan.    The  chief  principal  rivers  are  the  Tormes,  Douro,  Yeltes. 

industry  of  the   town   is  the   manufacture  of  Agueda  and  the  Alagon,    There  are  good  har- 

porcelain.  vests  of  cereals,  hemp,  oil,  and  wine.     Gold  it 

Salanumca,  sil-a-mSnTca.  N.  Y.,  village  in  ^^-f^  '"  H?«  '''"^.^■,  ^^  '""•  '^4>  <=°PP<^-  "",'=• 

CatUraugus  CountV,  on  the   Allegheny  River,  *°«.T  j"  ,       hUls,  but  the  mines  are  only 

and  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Buffalo,  PJ^wHy  developed,;iBrtly  due  to  the  difficulties 

Rochester  &  Western,  and  the  Westem  New  ^IJ^"'^?""'"'-,    J^e  manufactures  are  unim- 

York  &   Pennsylvania   E.R.'s;    54  n<il=s   south  Pjwtant  and  mainly  for  home  consumption.    The 

of  Buffalo.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  ^'.f  "^  ?*  ^ejar  is  especially  good.     Tanning  of 

187*.    The  lumber  business  is  the  chief  industry,  *"d,"  '*  "  considerable  industn'.    The  province 

•nd  there  are  several  saw  and  planing  mills;  the  '?  traversed  by  a  railway  to  Portugal     Besides 

Yillage  also  Has  a  tannery,  wire-mattress  factory,  J!^^  ."J"^''^'!'^  '"''''  "^"^  "^'^^  "^  ^^>""  ^'^ 

cigar  factories,  an  embroidery  factory,  and  rail-  ^""^^  Rodngo. 

road  machine  shops.  It  contains  two  national  Sal'amander,  the  name  applied  generally 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $100,000.  It  to  the  species  of  tailed  Amphibians  {Urodela), 
baa  both  natural  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  but  originally  to  the  common  European  genus 
and  a  gravity  system  of  waterworks.  The  town  Salamandra.  The  smaller  strictly  aquatic  spe- 
bas  a  public  high  school,  established  in  i88j,  with  cies  are  Icnown  as  newts  (q.v.)  or  tritons; 
a  school  library  of  over  3,000  volumes  (1904);  some  of  the  larger  species  have  received  special 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  pariah  school.  Pop.  names,  as  Kongo-snake,  hellbender,  Siren  and 
(1910)  5,?93-  water-dog  (^qq.v.).  The  remaining  salamanders 
Salamanca,  sa-lii-man'ka,  Spain,  (i)  capital  "f^c  terrestrial  or  semi-aquatic  and  only  rarely 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Old  Castile,  remain  permanently  in  the  water.  One  Cali- 
lao  miles  northwest  of  Madrid,  occupying  three  lornian  species  (Autodax  iufudris)  is  partly 
liiHs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Tormes.  arboreal.  They  are  of  small  siie  and  lizard-like 
Its  numerous  and  magnificent  ecclesiastical  and  *orm;  but  the  popular  notiMi  that  they  are  liz- 
educational  institutions  have  secured  for  Sala-  "ii  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  they  are  strictly 
nca  the  title  of  «Little  Rome."  On  the  great  batrachian  in  structure  and  life-history.  The 
a  are  the  town-house,  post-office  and  stores,  ^km  is  smooth,  glandular  and  scaleless,  the  skull 
e  Plaza  Mayor  is  one  of  the  finest  squares  possesses  a  well- developed  parasphenoid  bone 
m  Europe,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  *"^  '™°  occipital  condyles,  and  all,  except  a  few 
supported  by  go  Corinthian  columns.  The  cathe-  terrestrial  species,  pass  through  an  aquatic  gill- 
dral.  begun  in  1513,  is  afine  example  of  the  florid  breathing  stage.  Some  of  the  larger  aquatic 
gothic,  with  an  elaborate  portal,  lofty  dome,  and  speciei  advance  hut  little  beyond  this  condition ; 
graceful  interior  columns.  There  are  also  an  ^^^  '"  ^^  great  majority  it  is  larval  only  and  is 
old  and  massive  caihedral  of  Norman-French  succeeded  by  an  abranchiate  and  sexually  mature 
style  (.1102),  numerous  other  churches,  and  as  state.  The  axolotl  (q.v.)  of  the  genua  Ani' 
many  convents;  the  College  of  St  Bartholomew  blyJloma,  is  a  remarkaUe  instance  of  a  sex- 
or  Old  College  (1410),  a  classic  building  with  ually  mature  larva.  Many  adult  salamanders 
an  Ionic  portico;  College  of  Jesuits;  that  of  the  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  but  a  recent  note^ 
military  order  of  CaTatrava,  College  of  the  worthy  discovery  is  the  total  absence  of  lung* 
Archbishop  (1522,  by  Fonseca),  a.  colossal  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  species,  in  which  res- 
sumptuous  edifice  with  a  fine  faijade  and  a  chapel  piration  takes  place  partly  in  the  skin,  but  espe* 
containing  sculptures  by  Michelangelo ;  and  cially  by  means  of  a  special  vascular  area  of 
Saint  Domingo,  the  largest  convent.  The  Uni-  the  pharynx.  Most  of  the  species  deposit  their 
▼ersity  of  Salamanca  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  large  eggs  in  water,  sometimes  in  a  mass  of 
and  celebrated  in  Europe  (ijth  century),  whose  jelly,  as  Amblystoma  (q.v.),  sometimes  sep- 
students  once  numbered  14,000,  coming  from  arately  or  in  strings,  as  Spelerpes ;  but  others, 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  cloisters  of  die  two  like  Desmogtiathus  fusca  and  Plethodon,  seek 
buildings  comprised  in  the  university  are  re-  drier  places  beneath  stones  and  guard  the  eggs, 
jnarkably  elegant,  with  graceful  arches  and  elab-  and  the  terrestrial  salamanders  of  Europe  C5o/o- 
orate  moldings.  There  are  numerous  other  mandra)  are  ovovivii«rous.  All  are  camiv- 
schools,  a  theatre,  bull  arena,  asylums,  hospitals,  orous  and  subsist  upon  insects,  worms,  etc.  They 
handsome  residences  and  palaces,  etc.  The  most  are  chiefly  active  at  night,  and  during  the  day 
distinguished  of  the  latter  are  the  palaces  of  conceal  themselves  beneath  stones  and  logs. 
the  Marquis  of  Valdecarzana,  and  of  the  counts  During  cold  weather  they  pass  into  a  more  ot 
Garcigrande,  Maldenadas,  Elspinosas  and  Mon-  less  profound  state  of  hibernation.  Owing  to 
terey.  There  is  an  electric-light  plant  and  manu-  the  numerous  cutaneous  glands  the  skin  is 
factures  of  leather,  blankets,  hats  and  pottery,  always  moist  and  cold,  from  which  arose  the 
Salamantica  (its  ancient  name)  was  an  impor-  remarkable  superstition  that  these  animals, 
tant  city  of  the  Vettones.  In  222  ac  it  was  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  require  abundant 
taken  hy  Hannibal,  and  later  under  the  Goths  moisture  to  sustain  life,  have  .he  power  not 
was  a  favored  city.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  only  of  resisting,  but  of  quenching,  fire.  From 
Moors   and    retaken    in    1095.    Columbui.    was  this  the  name  is  applied  to  many  articles,  and 
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bj  the  ancients  to  a  mythical  creature,  having  essence  of  the  'salary  grab,*  excited  so  much 

fire-resistiug   qualities.      The   cutaneous    secre-  indignation  that  the  laws  were  repealed,  except 

tion  is  poisonous  to  many  of  the  lower  animals,  those  affecting  the  salaries  of  the  President  and 

For  a  dassification  of  salamanders  see  Ubodei^;  justices. 

for    devdopment    see    Embryology.       Corisult,  SaUwatli,  sa-la-wa'te.  a  Melaneaian  island 

Cope,    '^trachia   of    North   Amenca>     (Wash-  ^ff  the  western  coast  of  New  Guinea,  covering 

inaton,  1889) ;  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  Reptiles'  ^  ,rea  of  about  750  square  miles.     A  chain  rf 

(New  York,  1901).  chalk  cliffs,  rising  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet,  skirtt 

"-' — inder,  a  kind  of  gopher  (q.v.).  the  northern  coast;  the  remaining  portioo  i 


SalamlM,  the  native  Filipino  name  for  a  deep  valley  covered  with  virgin  forests.     Sala- 

kind  of  ftshmg  apparatna,  used  near  Manila,  watti  was  discovered  by  Watson  in  1764.    It  ia 

fitted  on  a  raft  composed  of  several  tiers  of  regarded  as  bdonging  to  Dutch  New  Guinea, 

bamboo*.    It  consists  of  a  rectangular  net,  two  Pop-  (est.)  Sfloo  to  6,00a     - 

comers  of  which  are  attached  to  die  upper  ex-  SalKyo-,  or  Salejrer.  lahnda,  East  Indie*,  ■ 

tremities  of  two  long  bamboos,  tied  crosswise,  (null  graap  of  islands  off  the  southern  coast  <A 

their  lower  extremities  being  fastened  to  a  bar  Celebes,  from  which  they  are  sqiarated  by  (be 

on  the  raft,  which  acts  as  a  hinge;  a  movable  strait  of  Salayer,  13  mtlea  wide.     These  istandi 

pole,   arranged  wim  a  counterpoise  as  a  sort  form  a  part  of  the  Dutth  province  of  Macassar, 

of  crane,   supports   the  bamboos   at  the  point  ihe  greatest  native  mart  of  the  archipelago,  in  the 

of  junction,  and  thus  enables  the  fishermen  to  trade  passkig  cast  as  f?r  as  and  iiiciuding  New 

raise  or  depress  the  net  at  pleasure.     The  lower  Guinea— tortoise  sbd^  pearl  shell,  ipicei,  birdi> 

ejctremities  of  the  net  are  guided  by  a  cprd,  ot^^radise  skins,  and  btche-de-mer.    The  prin- 

which,    being    drawn    toward    the    raft    al    the  dpal  island  of  the  group  is  Salayer,  or  Great 

same  tmie  that  the  long  bamboos  are  elevated  Salayer,  about  30  mika  long  by  8  miles  broad, 

by   the   crane   and   counterpoise,    only   a   small  Pop.  of  group,  60^000. 

portion  of  the  net  remains  in  ttie  water,  imd  Saldanha   {sSl-da'na)    Bay,  Sotrth    Africa, 

IS  Msily  cleared  of  its  contents  by  means  of  a  ^  ^,  ^^  ;„^„  „f  ^  '6>}<»,7,  80  miS 

landing  net.  1,^,^^  ^  ^p^  Town,  is  a  minor  commereial  port 

Salamia,  silVnl*.  o'  Koluri,  an  island  off  on  the  Adantic,  for  the  western  provinces  of 
the  coast  of  Greece,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  about  South  Africa.  It  is  chidiy  of  service  in  the 
10  miles  cast  of  Athens.  It  covers  an  area  of  ci»fk  trade,  and  of  all  the  harbors  of  (his  sea. 
about  30  square  miles ;  is  of  irregular  shape  and  i,a,rd  is  the  only  one  affording  aheltcr  and 
rocky  surface,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  mchorage  at  all  seasons.  It  was  fom«riy  tilt 
by  narrow,  winding  channeia,  giving  access  t*  chief  Dutch  naval  stathm  in  South  Africa, 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Eleusis,  which  has  the  ap<  _.,_  «-____  ir_^-,i.  rt-;™^t  ...v^i...  1. 
pearance  of  a  lake.  Its  soil  is  weU  adapted  to  ,yjf^,^«f-  ^"^'^^  m"^"^L"V  S'  t" 
the  olive,  and  vineyards  thrive.  The  oSer  dnef  jbout  i^;d.  London  13  Nov.  1736-  L.**^?J" 
product  is  hooey.  The  old  city  of  Salamis  stood  ^"T"  a*  *"'  '?'  f'"'*^'  *.**  *""  ^a^  1  "1^'P' 
in  the  south  coast,  and  the  fimous  naval  battle  ^^}S!"^°^'  T'^  tl^""  fl'''  i^°i  !S!?'"^rfc* 
of  480  fl.c.,  between  the  Gredcs  and  Peraiana,  ""^o"  to  «'^  '^'^r  °i.'^  l!f  *  .u  vP 
soon  after  the  great  battle  of  Thennopylie.  was  ""^  .^l^i-  ]l  ''^."^  °f^^  S*  PS?™* 
foiioht  in  th,.  norrnw  ™u«rn  ■fr»i.  Ti,T«ri«.  tfo"  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
. .  .  ,  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  for  years  engaged 
u,  r-  U  c,  u.  ■  "  J^",!T^'  J?"  ta  the  work  of  tf  at  association.  He  is  fc* 
ounce  ^G«tavB  HanberL  published  in  1864.  ^^^  by  hi?  a<im>rab!e  translation  of  the  Koran 
It  rMultcd  from  the  author's  visrt  to  &e  rnrns  „  1734, 'still  highly  esteemed.  Consult  Daren- 
l\  te*iSr'«pL^  tJd"'Ss''^pe^?'^^S  ^^  ;S'<«*  of  the  L«e  of  George  S^l-- 
•cesMs  testify  to  the  great  erudition  of  the  Sale,  Sir  Robert  Henry.  English  miliary 
author,  but  critics  complain  that  the  picture  haa  officer:  b.  Buckden,  Hunbngdonshire,  10  Sq-t 
too  little  perspective.  AU  is  painted  with  equal  ^^'i  f  ^"^  ^,^  21  P^c  1845.  .  H«  en- 
brilliance— maUer  essential  and  unessaitial.  '^"^^  ""^  ^"^^  W"  ^"  ensigns  commission  la 

8al'»g^e.    a  swift   (Comcoli.  fuc<P>u,ga^  |^' wTor^Slo' Srte  wa's^'^d  S 

SL?,^^'';?L""^i^'hrrt'«."'sL*?,^  S^ngapaUm.    and    in    tSio   took   p^iT  the 

V^L  L.^,                                      ^   ^'^  expedition  against  Mauritius.     In  1^13  he  was 

«BSTS,  HDiBLE.  promoted  major,  and  in    1815  he  returned  to 

Salary  Cral^  in  American  historjf,  the  England  with  his  regiment.  He  served  in  the 
popular  name  for  the  general  increase  in  Federal  expedition  against  Burma  in  1834;  m  1B38  be- 
salaries  in  187^.  TTie  Constitution  provides  tor  came  breyet-colonel  and  was  placed  in  command 
the  compensation  of  the  President,  senators,  rep-  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Indus.  In  the 
resentatives,  justices  and  Federal  officers  from  war  with  Afghanistan  which  followed  Sale 
the  Federal  treasury.  The  Act  of  3  March  1873  played  an  important  part  He  became  major- 
provided  that  the  President's  salary  be  in-  general  in.  1840;  was  in  command  of  the 
creased  from  $25,000  to  ?so,ooO,  that  of  the  chief  army  which  stormed  Khurd  Kabul  Pass  in  1841 
justice  from  $8,500  to  $10,500,  those  of  the  Vice-  and  defended  Jelalahad  in  the  siege  of  1841-3. 
President,  cabinet  officers,  associate  justices  and  He  was  knighted  tor  his  conduct  at  Kabul,  re- 
speaker  of  the  house  from  $8,000  to  $10/100,  and  ceived  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  $5,000  to  in  the  war.  and  was  promoted  cokjne]  of  his 
^,500.  Another  act,  4  March  1873,  was  retroac-  rt^menL  In  the  Sikh  war  he  was  wounded  at 
hve  as  regarded  the  salaries  of  members  of  Con-  the  battle  of  Mudki,  18  Dec.  184S,  and  died  three 
gress  during  the  previous  two  years.     This,  the  dayi  later. 
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Stie,  in  law,  is  an  agreement  by  which  two   inlets   of  the  Atlantic,  known  u  North 

one  of  the  contracting  parties,  called  the  seller,  Kiver  and  South  River,  and  on  the  Boston  k 

gives  a  thing,  and  passes  the  title  to  it,  in  ex.-  Maine  railroad;  14  miles  northeast  of  Boston, 

change  for  a  certain  price  in  current  money.     It  It  was  founded  in  1626  by  Roger  Conant,  and 

differs  from  a  barter  and  exchange  in  that,  in  the  chartered  by  John  Endicott  in  1628.  The  Church 

latter   the   consideration   instead   of   being   paid  was  organized  6  Aug.  1629  with  Samuel  Skdton 

in  money  consists  of  goods  or  merchandise  suS-  and  Francis  HiggiiMon  as  pwtor  and  teacher, 

ceptlblc  of  a  valnation.     Sale  is  often  applied  In    1633    Roger    Williams   was   pastor    of   the 

to  a  transfer  for  a  coilsideratton  of  either  real  or  church  her^  but  was  driven  out  ia  1636.     In 

personal  (woperty,  but  in  its  technical  emse,  it  1693  the  witchcraft  delusion  broke  out,  and  19 

Spplies  to  personal  property,  as  the  transfer  oi  persons   were  hanged   as   witches  on   Gallowi 

real  propcrij  is  effected  under  a  conveyance,  hill,  while  Giles  Cory  was  vressed  trf  death  for 

Good    faith  is   essential   to  the  validity   of  a  refusing  to  plead,  the  only  instance  oa  recotd 

tale,  and  fraud  in  relation  thereto  will  wtiate  ;„  America   under  the   English   sUtute.      (See 

the  contract    A  sale  is  not  valid  if  the  subject  WrrcacKAn.)     In  *?74  the  first  provindal  as- 

thereof  is   illegal   and   prohibited   by   law,    or  »embly  was  held  her*  and  declared  for  the  inde- 

ii  the  transaction  inrolvea  an  illegal  act.    To  pendence  of  the  Massachusetts  coJony;  and  in 

ccMWtitute  a  -valid  sale   there  must  be  jwoper  ,^75  ,he  British  under  Capt  Leslie  were  pre- 

pwties;  a  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  ,erted  from  crossing  the  North  Bridge  in  their 

transaction;  an  agreed  price;  the  consent  of  the  ^eareh  for  arms  and  ammunition.    Salera  fur- 

panm  and  tome  pedormanee  by  them,  such  as  „;s[,ed  ow  150  armed  privateers   during  the 

the  pBrnnnt  or  ddivery  which  is  requirrf  to  Revolution.    It  was  inconwrated  as  a  aty  in 

<»mlMe    the    ccmlract     The    thing   or    object  J836,  and  furnished  a  large  quota  of  troops  dwr- 

which  IS  sold  must  actually  cxBl  at  Ae  time  of  }ng  the  Civil  War.    It  was  the  birthplace,  and 

the  sale,  othcnvise  tht  si^  i&  imr^lid,  and.  if  for  a  time  the   residenee  of   Nathaniel   Haw- 

onljr  a  Mrt  of  the  subject  of  the  sale  eiusts  ^„rne.    Before  the   War  of   i8rz  Satem   had 

or  IS  destroyed  before  die  sale  is  completed,  it  poetically  a  monopoly  of  the  E«s»  In-iian  and 

IS  optional  with  the  buj^r  to  resciftd  or  enforce  5,j„g  (^j^    ^i^ce  then  fte  fereip.  cemmei^e 

his  contract.    A  condtfional  sale  is  one  where  ^„  gradnallr  been  transferred  to  Boston  and 

some  particular  act  agreed  upen  by  the  parlies  ^t^er  ports,  but  there  is  an  important  coasting 

remanu  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  the  j„j^  '^  (jtiantities   of   which    are 

«if-    ^^  ™^*  °*  the  juriadictioas  of  the  Umted  ,,^^  ,,^„  f^^  transportation  to  hUand  towns. 

States  statu  es  have  been  enacted  which  require  ^h^  manufacturing  ilidustries  ai*  also  <»f  «n- 

that  contracts  for  tiie  Kile  of  eertam  goods  must  p^rtance;  they  include  a  large  cotton  milt,  tan- 

fcl^T^^^'K^^i^Jf  ^!^.*12w1.?'^?:  n^«K.  a  lead  factory.  chemKil  works,  eoVdage 

One  who  by  his  acts  approve,  of  what  has  been  ^^^  ^^^  ^j,      fa«(,ries.    There  ari  Six  m- 

^^  ^  i"!  '?'r"*K^  "^"^  ^'^u    ^"^  tlonJ^  banks     with     a    combined     eapftal     of 

^^^l'.H*^i  i-hZfo*'h/Ji^nfir^S  «^.««.««.  >"d  t««  Mvings  bftnks,    h  h  con- 

Si^     T^A  ™^«  J^t^«?.  «rJ^^T«  "«««»  "•'*'  B""1t-  Peabody,  MarhWiead,  tynn, 

£   ^^    ),r«Hir   tn   ^l^Z,  l^iJ^  ^  "*"  towns  by  electric  r«d,  and  U  a  ^tre 

tofte  torms,  )n  e»d«r  to  laAx,  tlx  contract  ^j  j^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  -^  irregularly  bid  out, 

mn^BDE-  (jyj  ijas  a  number  of  beatttifulntodern.  residences 

Salem, '  salSm, '  In.,    city,    county-seat    of  and  three  public'parks.    There  are  also  several 

Marion  Countvj  on  the  Battimote  &  0.  S.  W.  of  the  earliest  colonial  houses  standing,  and  a 

and  Chicago  &  B.  I.  E.R.'s;  97  miles  southeast  Urge  number  of  mansions  buiSt  in  the  days  of. 

of  Springfield.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal-  the  town's  commercial  suprouacy ;  among  the 

mining  region ;  its  chief  industry  is  the  culture,  former  arc  the  Corwen,  o*  "wi»cb  house,*  and 

evaporation,  and  shipment  of  fruit.    It  has  also  the  birthplace  of  Timothy  Pickering.    Atnenc 

Kveraf  flour  mills.     It  Contains  a  public  high  the  numMOus  punti  of  interest  in  Salem  are  the 

Khool,    founded   in    187a      Pop.    fiBqo)    I,97S;  old  cemetery,  formerly  kaOwn  as  'The  Burying, 

(igoo)  1,995;  (1910)  a,2io.  Point,'  the  old  coWrt^otise,  where  the  witchcraft 

_  .        ...      ,,.,,'  ,       «   ■ .  trials  were  held,  the  new  court-house,  the  new 

SaltB,  Indta,  (i)  ehlHf  town  of  a  district  dty-hall,  the  public  library,  the  Salem  Athenwum, 

of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Tirumanmnit-  ^ht  Essex  Institute  with  a  valuable  tibrafy  of 

^r.  307  miles  so«rthwest  of  Madras.    It  is  well-  nearly  400,000  volumes,  afld  the  Peabody  Acad-! 

buil^  but  nnMthy,  being  located  in  a  narrow  emy  of  Sciences.    The  Essex  InstiUltp  contains 

vaUey,    and   subject    to    sudden    and    fre^ent  ^  valuable  historical  collection  of  relics  of  eolo-  ■ 

changM  Of  temperature.    There  is  a  large  weav-  nja,  ^^y^  gn^  ,1,5  ^^chcraft  craze!  a  fine  eollec- 

mg  mdwtty,  **ie  cutlery.    There  18  a  msmci-  (ion  of  old  furniture  and  works  of  art.  and  a 

pal  college  three  ormting  presses,  fo^  reKttng-  ^       „^^^j.  ^j  valuable  manuscripts;  the  Pea- 

rooTO.  luid.an   Wish    misswn.     Pop.    about  ^^    Academy  of  Sciences  contains  an  almost. 

73fioo.     (2\  The  d«m:t  embriices  7.529  square  complete  Essex  County  natural  history  collection, 

mlrs  and   IS  very,  hilly,  intersected  by  broad  arethndogical  collectU  from  the  Orient,  Mex- 

pUma.    The   prmcipal   rivers  are  the   Cauverj  ieo_  and  Soutlr  America,  largely  gathered  by  the 

^lUi  .bi  numerous  .tnbutanea     The  forests  are  gaiem    sea    captains,    ^I»n    ani    China    being' 

valuable,  magnetic  iron  ore  abundant,  corundum  ,        ,    ^-^s^^ted ;  alio  Sn  interesting  collection 
and  ehromate  of  iron  deposits     The  chief  crops      -  "^  j^J  /^j^^  ^^  pictures  of  ahipa  built  in 

aremdlef  grain,  rice,  ram,  oil  seeds,  and  wme  ^,^„.    ^h^   charitable    institnrions    include    a. 

«tton,  inAgo,  coffee  and  tohwco. .  MucJ,  of  the.  hbspitaT,  an  Old  Ladies'  Home,  an  Old  Men's 

area  la  irn^ted.  ^  Home,  and  a  city  Orphart  Asylum.    The  city  has 

Salnn,  Mass.,  eitr,  one  of  the  e6unty-Beat9  a' public  classical  and  high   school  established 

of  Esaex  Cteaoty-i  cm  a  fWiinsula  formed  tqf-  1896,'  and    three    Roihan    Catholic'    parochial 
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schools;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  two  private  sec-  Blind,  the  insane  asflum,  the  reform  tchool,and 
ondary  schools,  a  commercid  school,  and  a  State  the  penitentiary.  The  city  contains  the  State  and  s 
-normal  school.  The  city  government  is  vested  Masonic  library,  and  a  public  high  school  estab- 
in  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen  of  seven  mem-  lished  in  1892;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Academy 
bers,  and  a  city  council  of  24.  Fop.  (1916)  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic),  of  the 
43,697.  Capital  Business  Collie,  and  of  Willamette  Urn- 
Consult:  Felt,  'Annals  of  Salem'  (a  vols.)  ;  versi^  (Methodist  Episcopal).  At  Chenuwa,  a 
Osgood  and  Batchelder,  'Historical  Sketch  of  few  miles  distant,  is  an  Indian  industrial  tnua- 
Salem'  ;  Powell,  'Historic  Towns  of  New  Eng-  ing  school.     Fop.   (1910)   14,094. 

■Rr^ed  ^1' Gmscz  FaANas  Dow  Lynchburg,     It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 

Secretary,  the  Etsex  Institute.  ^^  tobacco-growing  region,  and  has  a  variety 

Salem,  N.  J.,  city,  county-seat  of  Salem  of  manufacturing  interests,  including  tobacco 
Coimty;  on  the  Salem  Creek  near  its  junction  factories,  tanneries,  chair  and  carriage  factories, 
with  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  West  Jersey  &  It  has  a  national  and  a  State  bank.  The  charita- 
Seashore  railroad,  31  miles  southwest  of  Phila-  h'e  institutions  include  two  orphan  asylums, 
delphia.  Pa.  It  was  first  settled  in  1641,  and  this  There  are  medicinal  springs  in  the  vicinity,  and 
first  colony  was  succeeded  by  a  Swedish  fort;  't  >s  a  popular  resort  with  Southerners,  The 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  then  to  town  has  a  public  high  school  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  English  in  ifldi,  and  was  in  that  portion  of  Roanoke  College,  established  1853  under  the 
New  Jersey  which  was  bought  by  the  Quakers  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Pop.  (1890) 
in  1674.  The  Quakers  established  a  new  and  3,^79:  (igoo)  3,412;  (1910)  3,849. 
prosperous  colony  and  in  i68a  Salem  was  made  Salem  Witehcraft  See  WircHCRAFT. 
a  port  of  entry;  in  1778  it  was  plundered  by  the  Salema,  a  Pacific  coast  food-fish  (,Kyfki>- 
British.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  fertile  agri-  ^^  atialogiu),  about  18  inches  long  and  steel- 
cultural  region;  and  m  addition  to  its  raUroad  blue  in  color.  It  is  one  of  the  rudder-fishes, 
facilities  has  regular  steamboat  communication  aiij^d  to  the  croakers,  and  several  closely  related 
with  Philadelphia.  It  has  also  a  variety  of  species  are  known  33  chopas,  especially  AT.  wcta- 
manufacturing  interests,  including  fruit  canning  t^is,  a  large  West  Indian  and  Florida  form, 
establishments,  iron  foundries,  glass  manufacto-  ^yhich  is  called  "chub*  at  Key  West,  and  affords 
ries,  flour  mills,  an  oil-cloth  factory,  and  a  good  sport  for  the  angler. 
hosiery  mill.  It  has  two  national  banks  with  a  g^,  ^  demulcent  and  alightly  nutritive 
Mmbir««Jcapitalof  $350,ooa  Itcontamsap^^  ^  c<Jt:sisting  of  the  oval  tubers  of  cerbiin 
he  library,  founded  m  'Segv »"^  a  Fn^  ^,^^j^  ^0,^^^  „^^^^  ^^  ^  „^„.  ._  ^^ 
preparatory  ach<wl.  Pop.  (1890)  5^16.  (1900)  not  of  the  hand-shaped  tubers  of  0. /a(i/ofto  and 
5,196;  (1910)  0,614.  other   species.    These   tubers   are  prepared    in 

Salem,  Ohio,   cifv  in   Columbiana   County;  central  and  southern  Europe  and  in  the  Levant, 

on    the    Pennsylvania    Companv    railroad;    61  and  are  dug  up  as  soon  aa  the  fiower-stall^ 

miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.     It  is  the  largest  decay,  being  then  in  best  condition ;  the  skin  is 

town  in  the  county,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  rubbed  off,  and  they  are  dried,  appearing  as 

agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.    Its  manu-  brownish-yellow,  translucent,  and  horny  bodies, 

facturing  interests  are   numerous  and   varied ;  inodorous    and    insipid    in    taste.    The    pow- 

thej;   include   machine    shops,   manufactories   of  dered  salep,  containing  a  large  amount  of  muci- 

engines,    wire    nails,    pumps,    and    stoves,    gal-  lage  and   starch,   makes  a   nutritious  jelly   with 

vanized  iron  works,  furniture,  church  furniture,  water,  and  is  a  suitable  food  for  convalescents. 

church   organ    factories,   brick-works,   and   tile-  The  Tacca  pinnalHida,  growing  in  the  islands  of 

works.     There  are   two  national   banks  with   a  the   Pacific,    furnishes   a   starch  called  Otabeite 

combined   capital  of  $300,000.     The  dty   has   a  or  Tahiti  salep. 

r^^'"*!,*'/"''''^"'"^^'''?'  '",'^5      ^°P'  Salera'tua,  aerated  salt;  originally  potas- 

(,890)  5,780;  (igoo)  7,5*2 :  (1910)  8,943.  sium  bicarbonate,  an  imperferfy^rbo^iatid sail. 

Salem,  Ore.,  city,  capital  of  the  State,  and  formerly  much  used  in  cooking.  The  name  is 
county-scat  of  Marion  County;  on  the  Willa-  now  commonly  applied  to  the  eommercial  article 
mette  river,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  rail-  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  is  used  in  cooketj 
road;  44  miles  south  of  Portland.  It  was  first  to  neutralize  acidity  and  for  raising  dou^ 
settled  in  1840  by  Methodist  missionaries,  was  through  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853,  and  became  the  also  a  common  constituent  of  baking-powders. 
State  capital  io  i860.  It  has  regular  steamer  Salerno,  sa-Ur'no  (Ital.  sa-lSr'n6),  Italy, 
connection  with  Portland,  and  is  the  trade  cen-  (1)  capital  and  seaport  of  the  province  of  the 
tre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  Its  manu-  same  name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  32  miles 
facturing  interests  are  numerous  and  important;  southeast  of  Naples.  It  stands  upon  an  ac- 
they  include  flour  Imills,  woolen  mills,,  fruit  clivity  whose  summit  is  crowned  l^  the  ruins 
evaporating  and  canning  establishments,  tan-  of  an  ancient  citadel,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
neries,  bnck-kilns,  tobaotxi  factories,  carriage  massive  stone  wall.  The  Marina  is  a  broad 
and  wagon  factories,  and  agricultural  impter  promenade  winding  for  1)4  miles  along  the 
menl  works.  The  city  is  well'built  with  wide  shore.  The  lava-p4vcd  streets  are  bordered 
regular  streets  and  two  public  parks.  The  St^te'  with  few  good  buildings,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Capitol,  built  in  1875-6.  IS  a  handsome  structure;  the  cathedral  (1084),  of  Gothic  architecture, 
among  the  Stale  institutions  in  the  city  are  the,  adpvned  with  a  portwo  erf- porphyry  and  Co- 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Institute  for  the  rifithian   pillars    from    Fa^tvun-^-the    ruiau  of 
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which  are  in  the  vicinity.    Here  are  the  tombs  periodic    in    malarial    disorders,    hut    not    u 

of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  a  eflicieiit  as  quinine.    Believed   by   some   to  be 

sepulchre  containing  the  bones  of  St.  Matthew,  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  salicylic  acid  in  the 

Other  edifices  are  the  governor's  palace,  theatre,  treatment  of  rheumatism.     Dose  lO  to  30  grains. 


hospitals,  churches,  and  convents.  It  also  has  c.i:,™<_:.  _  r  .t  y-t  ■  .• 
counso^justice,  a  seminary  and  a  lyeeum.  The  ■,?^'^'*^  *  ^^^^  °^  *"^  CAe»fl^oJ.««F, 
chief  indistries  are  cotton  and  silk  spinning  ^i^'' .?,'""' .'"  ^^^'^'  growing  in  salme  soils, 
and  printing.  The  manufactures  are  glass.  The  three  American  species  are  cur.ous  naked, 
ceramics,  mlcaroni.  iron,  and  leather  goods  ^'*'"^'"^  P'"".'^'  f"="mes  two  feet  high,  with 
thread,  linen,  etc.  There  is  excellent  wfne  ii!  ^''l  oppos'f^  ""^te  branches  and  leaves  re- 
the  neighborhood.  Founded  by  the  Greeks,  Sa-  f"""^^  "  mere  scales  at  the  nodes,  and  appearing 
lerno  became  ah  important  city  under  the  Ro-  *?  ensheadi  the  upper  ]oinu.  The  flowers  are 
mans,  passing  into  possession  of  the  Goths  and  "'^i,  ™"™  '"  P'^tils  and  stamens,  and  are 
Uter  to  the\omba^s,  who  in  turn  were  ex-  ^'f'^t  '^  «f°"P''  '"  f«>"ows^  the  axils  o^ 
pelled  by  the  Normans.  Of  the  ancient  city,  wl  WK  '.  K -m'?^"  "f  ^-  T?'^'' f^*  ''"^"' 
^eraum,  are  still  to  be  seen  several  temples  '<^f  ^"^'  ^°  ''"»';f  f  ^  '°  ^  '^^'^f  glass-worts, 
an  amphitheatre,  and  a  theatre.  In  the  mediasval  ^"\  ^r^w  over  such  large  areas  of  marsh  lands 
period  it  was  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi-  ^^^  "^*"  *<'""  "^"algreen  hue  turns  to  red  m 
cine,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard  (nth  cea-  *?  autumn  they  form  great  patches  of  vivid 
tury).  It  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Na-  ^u-  "^^  "^'"^'  ^'  cornmon  name  marsh  sam- 
ples at  a  later  period.     Pop.  about  45,00a     (2)  P""^*- 

The  province  has  an  area  of  ijgi6  square  miles.  Salicylic  (sal-I-sillk)  Add  and  some  of  Its 
It  occupies  the  extremity  of  Campania  on  the  important  Compounds.  Salicylic  acid,  ortho- 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  is  covered  with  spurs  of  the  oxy-benzoic  acid.  OHtOH.COOH,  occurs  in 
Apennines,  the  chief  of  which  are  Monte  Cer-  the  free  condition  in  the  buds  of  the  Spiraa 
vati,  Polveracchio,  Alburno,  and  Sacro.  The  Mlmaria  (meadow-sweet)  and  as  a  methyl  ester 
principal  streams  are  the  Tusciano,  Mingardo,  in  the  oil  of  CattiUteria  procambenj  (winter- 
and  Alerto;  the  products  are  wheat,  corn,  flax,  green).  It  may  be  prepared  by  oxidation  of 
hemp,  ohves,  figs,  wine  and  fruit  Pop  about  saligenin,  a  compound  obtained  from  salicin; 
590,000.  (3)  The  Gulf  of  Salerno,  or  Gulf  of  also  by  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  dry  sodium 
Restum,  IS  a  semicircular  indentation  of  the  phenoiate  at  the  proper  temperature.  A  very 
Mediterranean  Sea,  separated  from  the  Bay  of  pure  form  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
Naples  by  Point  Campanellas.  On  its  shores  on  oil  of  wintergreen.  Fine  white  needle-like 
sUnd  the  picturesque  and  interesting  towns  of  crystals  of  a  sweetish  acid  teste,  slightly  soluble 
Amalfi  and  Salerno,  and  tiie  rums  of  ancient  in  cold  water,  easily  so  in  hot.  Its  aqueous  so- 
pKSlum  (q.v.).  lution  is  colored  a  violet  upon  the  addition  of  it 
Sales,  s5lz  or  sal.  Saint  Francis  de.  See  small  amount  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  a  valuable 
Francis  de  Sales,  Saint.  antiseptic,  the  presence  of  even  very  small 
Salenan  Fathers.  See  Owwas,  Religious,  a""?""**  ^'"8  sufficient  to  prevent  the  decora- 
d  ir  .1  -i.r.  a  Tj  1  ..  .  position  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  or 
Balford,  salf6rd,  England,  a  corporate  products.  Used  extensively  in  the  preservation 
town  of  Lancashire,  adjoining  Manchester,  of  of  milk,  beer,  cider,  meats,  canned  goods,  and 
which  industrially  and  economicaUy  it  is  prac-  other  food  products.  The  question  of  its  action 
ncally  an  integral  portion.  Pop.  about  225.000.  □„  the  cons4mer  ia  still  open,  but  the  weight  of 
See  Manchesthl  evidence  seems  to  be  that  its  continued  use  ia 
Sal'ic  Law,  an  ancient  code  or  system  of  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs  and  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Salians.  It  appears  to  general  health.  It  forms  a  number  of  crystal- 
have  been  committed  to  writing  about  the  5th  line  salts  of  the  metals,  the  most  important 
century,   but    according   to    Hallam    it   did   not  being 

originate  before  the  time  of  Clovia.     The   par-  Sodium  Solicylate,  a  white  or  pinkish  white 

ticular  law,  commonly  called  the   Salic  law,  by  finely    crystalline    body,    of    a    sweetish    taste, 

which  females  were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.    Often  used  as  a 

France,   has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  preservative   in   place  of  the  free  acid,  but  the 

and   its   modem   application   was   probaWy   for-  most  important  use  is  as  a  remedy  for  rheuma- 

tnitous.    The  laws  of  the  Salians  do  not  appear  tism.   gout,    etc.     Dose    from    10   to    30   grains, 

to  have  usually  excluded  women  from  inheri-  .    Jlf«(Ay/5'a/iVj;aW,aH..OH,CO.OCH,.synthe- 

tance,  and  the  partkular  law  on  which  the  ex-  tie  oil  of  wintergreen,  forms  the  larger  part  of 

elusion    rests    did    not    originally    refer   to    the  theolls  of  wintergreenandof  birch,  may  be  made 

crown,  but  to  certain  lands  called  Salic;  and  does  by  action  of  methyl  alcohol   (wood  spirit),  sul- 

not  appear   to  have  excluded  women   from  the  phuric  acid,  and  salicylic  acid.     The  compounds 

line  of  inheritance,  hut  only  from  inheriting  im-  derived  from  salicylic  acid  that  are  used  in  medi- 

mediately.     Its  object  may  have  been  to  secure  cine  are  very  numerons,  some  of  the  important 

the    performance    of    military    service.     It    re-  ones   being   Salicylanid,   Salol,   Salophen,   Betol, 

mained  in  force  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  Salifebrin.    Salipyrin.    etc.    They    are    used   as 

the  French  monarchy.  antiseptics  or  as  antirheumatics, 

Sal'icin,  CuUnO..'  a  glucoside  existing  m  Salicylol,    SalicyHc   Aldehyde,    or    OrthO' 

Ike  back  and  leaves  of  mott  varieties  of  the  wil-  oxy-benkoic  Aldehyde,  la  a  volatile  oil  occnr- 

low    and    poplar.    Colorless,    tilky,    crystalline  ring  in  the  blossom  of  the  meadow-sweet.    May 

needles,  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  or  alcc^L  be  olttained  by  careful  oxidation  of  saligenin  or 

Boiling  with  dilute,  acid.gives  glucose  and  m1-  salicin.     An  aromatic   oil,   colorless   when   pore, 

igenin  oi"  salicyl  alcohol.'   Oxidation  gives   saU  but   litrning  red  on  exposure  to  light  and 'air, 

icylic  acid.    Used  to  some  extent  as  an  anti-  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  so  in  akobol. 
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Uied  to  some  extent  in  the  perfume  industry,  series  (q.v.),  named  from  a  township  in  Onon- 

and  as  a  flavoring  substance.    Said  to  be  added  daga  County,  New  York,  where  salt  springs,  i»- 

to  vermouth  and  other  liqueurs.  suing  from  this  formation,  were  discovered  in 

Srfida.  sa-li'da  or  sa-le'da,  Colo.,  city  in  *=  'Ttb  century  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
Chaffee  Couity;  bn  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Jonnat.on,  which  consists  mainly  of  shales,  with 
railroad;  64  miles  southwest  of  Colorado  frequemly  extensive  salt  and  gypsum  beds  comes 
Springs.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  region  »  the  surface  m  an  east  and  west  belt  extendmg 
where  iron,  copper,  and  silver  are  fte  principal  f'°'^  %''"'?-"  ^"''"^•.  ^'"^  y°^^'  ''jt*^*' 
ores;  marble,  onVx  and  limestone  are  also  quar-  »"°."  tj"  N.agara  ft.ver  into  Canada.  Its 
ried  in  the  vicinity;  and  agricultural  and  stock-  "o^^"  ^^^  '^"?'d  "  "^'^  of  ow,  t^en  swampy 
raising  interests  are  of  some  importance.  The  country,  averaging  normal^  from  8  to  _isin.les 
dty  contains  latse  railroad  shops,  and  a  bank  "•  Tlu  V^'v  't  f^"*'*^  ''^  *''*  Erie  Canal 
with  a  capital  of  Jso.ooc.  The  jfio  Grande  Gen-  ?S^  *^if*7  ^°^\  '^f  *"'  '""'  other  «il reads, 
eral  Ho^iUl  is  located  here,  and  there  is  a  ^'^  formation  extends  across  anada,  where 
public  high  school.  Pop.  Cl84i>)  2.586;  (1900)  '^  outcrop  IS  chiefly  dnft-covered,  into  M.dii- 
jT-js-  fiorol  A.AiK  «""•  ^^^^  ''  ■=*"""  "  '"  ^^-  Southward  rt  is 
.1.772,  (igro)  4.42s.  kno^n  in  nonhem  Ohio  {500  feet  thick)  at  a. 

Salii,  sa  ll-I,  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient  depth  of  2,000  fert  below  the  surface,  hut  disap- 
Rome,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  talire,  pears  m  souihem  Ohio.  Southeastward  the  for- 
te leap  and  dance.  Numa  fixed  their  number  at  malion  is  known  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
13;  Tullus  Hostihus  added  another  12,  who  were  The  salt  of  the  formation  is  distributed  in  ine- 
called  S4I11  CoUim.  Their  ongin  h  thus  ac-  gujar  lenlicular  beds,  which,  with  their  outer 
counted  for  by  the  Roman* :  In  the  tmie  of  stratified  shale  scams,  often  aggregate  several 
Numa  Rome  was  desolated  by  a  pestilencti  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  salt  is  largely 
which  ceased  when  the  gods  let  fall  from  heaven  obtained  from  wells  by  the  leaching  process  and 
the  «anclle»  (a  shield  of  a  peculiar  form).  Th«  the  solar  evaporation  of  the  brine.  The  chief 
soothsayers  declared  that  this  shield  was  the  localities  where  this  is  carried  on  in  New  York 
sign  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  power,  and  state  are  Syracuse  and  Warsaw.  The  beds  of 
advised  that  11  others  should  be  made  similar  (j^s  formation  are  for  the  most  part  non-fossili- 
to  it,  so  that  the  (rue  ancile  could  not  be  so  easily  ferous,  and  were  deposited  in  an  enclosed  hasio 
purloined.  This  advice  was  followed.  On  the  or  dead  sea  which  characteriied  eastern  North 
iBt  of  March  every  year  when  the  Salii  offered  America  in  late  Siluric  Hme.  See  Pai-Eoioic; 
sacrifices  to  Mars  they  carried  the  shields  about  Salt. 
the  city,  clashing  them  together,  executing  wai^          <!.ij„„    /.=  ii'_._i    t„j! 1  *.„_ 

ll™,rta. —ho  m.H.  th,  .1  *irf5.     111,/™..  S»«   Lms   Obapo,   Mom.rey,   and   &o   Btniu 


„, .   I  , ■.     j.fc-     K h-i. 1  .  In™.  "«  Canst  Rantte  to  the  Pidfle  and  from  the 

&  .  ™.S^  T!^   n.  S.S'/ri.  Zl  l»«l"'«te..  o(  tbe  Salina  Ri«r  to  nea  the  j>te^ 

rw;j,TS*,fo™,^.™,^*fJ^  "l    ^^"'-    The,    aihmted  b,   tailing  ««1 

br  ttieir  side,  a  spear  or  rod  tn  their  riRht  ham],  '   ,^^    ^    ^^      t-,^       m.«„fB.t,.r«t 

^^Xt  l^^'^t^'lre  ^re^ia^r  c^led 'b<Sry,'S2t  Kei7gS«rS'h^b1uS 

jTOuAb  whose  ^rmts  were  ahve  could  be  ad-  ^^^^^  ahnost  nothing  i»  known.     The  missions 

mitted  among  the  Salii.  ^j  ^^  Antonio  Ci770.and  San  Mieuel  {1797) 

SaHiu,  si-le'a^,'  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of  were  established  among  them  by  the  Spanish 

Saline  County;  on  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  and  on  fathers,  the  baptisms  during  the  mission  period 

the    UnaoD    Pacific,  the    Missouri    Pacific,   the  numbering   4,400    and    34P0    respectively.    The 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.  Fi,  and  the  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  population   gradually    decreased,    however,  and 

Pacific  Railways;    no  miles   west  of   Topeka.  now  the  stock  is  represenied  by  only  a  score  of 

S^na   was   founded   in    1857   by   Col.   William  individuals, 

A.  Jhillips;  became  a  torough  in  1873;  and  *  StiluMa,  ai-l«'naa.  a  river  in  OUifoniia,  in 

city   m   1880     It   'S  Soverncd   by   a   mayor  and  Mont^^unty.  which  flows  north  h?  w«  into 

e«ht  EouncUmen  e  ecied  for  two  years.    It  is  UrotBrey  Bay;,  It  »  fttout  150  miles  loi* 
the  commercial  centre  for. 3  lertiie  agricultural. 

and    stock-raising    region,    and    valuable    salt  Sdisbory,     salzTjfl-rlf,     Edvnurd    Eldrfclge. 

springs  and  aypsum  quarries  are  in  the  vicbity.  American  philoiipgist :  h.  Boston,  Mass.,  6  April 

It  has  several  grain  elevators,  and  exports  large  '^'4;   d.   New  Haven,   Conn.,  5  Feb.   1901.     He 

quantities  of   grain;   extensive   flour   and   paper  *'as    graduated    from   Yale   m   iS^aj   and   irom 


n^ls,  and  other  ijiacufactories-      There   are   thre«  ^ale  Divinity  School  in  1835.    After  some  years 

banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  1150,000;  1 1  de-  spent  abroad  in  the  study  of  Oriental  lancuages, 

nominallon.-,!  rhurchpa;  hi«h  school,  pub lir  libtaiy.  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 

and   federal   court    buildings.      It    la    the   seat    of  "t  Yale  in  1841.     He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 

St.  John's   Military  School   (Prntistart  Episcopal),  ican   Oriental   Society  in   1863,   and   for  several 

K»o»i(  WeslejiWt  .UnlteraUv,    Sttrlion's    Busfness  years  conducted  its  ofiicial  organ,     Hl-'waB^the 

College,  and  the  Ewisaa  Wed^n  BumneM  Collie,  author  of  a  'Discoanc  oii  Arabic  and  SaDSkrft 

Pop.  (1910)9,688.  T  A  CoRDBV.  LJteratnre*     (1843);    'Prmciples    of   Domestio 

Editor  SaHna  Jottmal.  Taste'    (1877). 
'     Salina    Formation,    or    Salina    Stage,    in  SaHsbiiry,  Robert  Arditir  Talbot  Owcoyne 
North  American  geology  an  important  group  of  Cecil,  Marquis  of,  English  statesman:  b.  Hat- 
beds,  belongmg  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Siluric  field,  Hertfordshire,  3  Ftb.  li^;  d.  there  21  Aug. 
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IQ03.    H«  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  diplonutic  minutiue  wu  extenaive,  and  be  wsi 

Oiurch,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  All  Soula'  looked  upon  as  the  dean  of  European  chancel' 

in  1853,  was  elected  (as  Lord  Robert  Cecil)  to  leries.    Outside  of  his  public  life  he  held  numer- 

the  Commons  as  a  Conservative  for  Stamford  io  ous   ofEces  of  honor,  includit^  that  of  Lord- 

iSs^i  and  continued  to  represent  that  boroui^  Chancellor  of  Oxford  from  1B69;  and  lie  was 

until   1868,     In   Parliament  he  quickly  made  his  much  interested  in  the  physical  sciences.     (See 

mark  as  a  brilliant  and  caustic  Tory  debater;  England, //wioru)    Consult:   Puling,  'Marquis 

aad  be  was  acttro  In  tix  discussion  oi  public  of  Salisbury'  (iS8s)  ;  Traill,  'Marquis  of  sijis- 

moasures,  especially  as  an  opponent  of  the  aboli-  bury>    (i8gi);  Aitlon,  'The  Marquis  of  Salis- 

tion  of  cburch  rates  in  1858  and  a  supporter  of  bury'  (1901) ;  How,  'The  Mai^uis  of  Saliibuiy* 

Disraeli's  refbrm-hill  in  1859.    Made  aecretaTy  (1902). 

ior  India  in  the  Derby  mtnisKy  in  1866,  he  wes  !».i:-v_„  b^ib-  p.  a  •  .  ■  ^ 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  India  office  in  .  S«?«n^.  .K«M^.  D,  Amencan  geologist! 
1^4  by  DisraelL  He  accompaniad  (be  latter  10  >>■  Spnt^  Pfamo,  Wis,  17  Aug.  1859.  He  was 
1878  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  eontrittgted  ^'r^'r  v""  ^1*"*  College,  Wisconsin,  and 
largely  toward  the  result  of  its  deliberationa.  "H**'  ""  *"  acadenw  of  that  institution  in 
The  GUdstone  campaign  having  carried  every-  f**"^'  "'  accepted  the  cteir  of  geology  there 
thing  before  it  at  the  general  elections  rf  i88ot  J?  *»+  SS?"^^"?.  'I  ?""'  ^'  '"'*'  "*  "^^ 
he  was  in  the  opposition  «nta  1885  and  its  leader  "PV'j't?'  ■  *.>  "^  *P*"*.  ^'  *'"  University 
in  the  iq>per  house  from  Disraeli's  death  in  i88i.  "*  Heidelberg.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
From  this  timie  until  his  retirement  in  July  190a,  Beo'°«y  "t  >»e  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1891, 
he  retained  .  supremacry  over  his  natty,  nevw  "^.""J-e.^Sga  has  occu^ed  the  chair  of  geology 
questioned  in  the  Lords  and  rarely  m  the  lower  "' '°"  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  con- 
chamber.  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  a  budset  "l^"^^  '""'  *"=  United  States  geological  survey 
resolutioo,  aiwl  in  June  1883,  SaJiabsiry  organized  •""*  '"3-  ""^  *'  **•"  Jersey  State  geological 
his  first  ministry,  himself  taking  the  parttolio  of  <«rKy  smec  1891,  and  has  published:  <Phys- 
foreign  secretary.  But  after  a  ministry  of  aa?  '™.™?!5?r'^  °^  ***"  ^^'^^y'  ('8<*)  ;  'Geog- 
days,  Gladstone  returned  19  power  in  Februaiy  "J*^  of  Chicago  and  irt  EnTirons'  with  W.  A. 
1886.  Salisbury  kept  up  a  vigorous  straggle  iT"?!.  N^' '  p^r^W  o'.tl'e, Region  about 
against  the  Home  Rule  bin.  and  following  oa  Sfii?  V*  "**,**  P*'"^  ot  WtsoDnsin>  wrth 
Liberal  reverses  (i886),  became  a  second  time  W.  W.  Atwood  (1900);  etc. 
((riroe-minUter,  and,  after  a  rabinet  reconstruo-  SaiOmtr,  formerly  Fort  Salisbory,  Africa, 
Uon,  also  fore«n  secretary.  During  thw  second  capital  of  Southern  lUiodesia,  in  Mashonaland, 
administration,  which  continued  unUl  189a.  sev-  372  miles  br  rail  from  Beira  on  th?  eastern 
eral  measures  of  iinportance  were  passed  mto  coast,  and  ag8  miles  by  rail  north  of  Bnluwayo. 
law ;  but  Home  Rule,  once  mote  placed  at  the  its  two  parts  are  known  as  the  Causeway  and 
head  of  the  Liberal  programme,  aroused  through  Kopje,  separated  by  an  intervening  space  of 
GUdstone  s  mfiuence  so  wide  an  interest  that  .bout  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Mtmicipal  and 
the  general  elections  of  Jime  1892  once  more  government  offices  have  been  established;  and 
swept  the  Conservatives  from  office.  When  there  arc  several  hospiuls,  a  caftedral,  stock  ex- 
Ihe  Home  Rule  bill  came  up  for  its  second  read-  change  and  other  buildings.  Causeway  is  the 
mg  before  the  Lords  in  September,  Ixnd  Sails-  residential  district  and  government  headquarters; 
bun-  ashed  for  the  ditowing  out  of  the  bill,  the  Kopje,  the  busmess  districl.  G(rfd  and  coal 
which  was  promptly  effected  with  but  41  dissent-  mines  abound  in  the  environs,  and  the  Phiteau  is 
IW  vol«.  Gladstone  reitaqmshed  the  premter-  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  increasing  native 
ship  to  Rosebery,  who  went  out  of  office  u1  1895.  gnj  European  population  includes  over  500 
Salisbury  then  hcM  his  third,  last,  and  tengwt  ^]atm,  "  "  '  ^ 
ministry  from  3  July  J89S  to  n  July  1902,  in 

all  7  years  and  9  days.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  SaHabnry,  Conn,,  town.  Litchfield  County, 
Armenian  and  Cretan  questions;  with  the  Safe-  on  the  Housalonic  River,  and  on  the  Phil- 
guarding  of  British  special  interests  in  China,  the  adelphia,  Reading  &  New  England  railroad; 
Venexuetan  boundary  question  and  the  United  63  miles  northwest  of  Hartford.  The  town  coo- 
States  attitude  thereto,  the  Egyptian  campaigns,  tains  the  villages  of  Salisbury,  Lakeville,  Lime 
the  Fashoda  affair,  and  the  South  African  war  Rock,  Chapinville,  and  Ore  Hill.  It  was  first 
{l899<I9oa).  Though  he  found  it  in  later  years  settled  about  1720  by  Dutch  from  New  York; 
a  matter  of  necessary  policy  to  maintain  good  New  Eng;land  settlers  came  to  the  town  about 
terms  with  the  Washington  government,  his  1740  and  it  was  incorporated  in  1741.  The  min- 
attitude  was  in  reality  the  traditional  Tory  one  ing  of  the  iron  ore  found  in  the  vicinity  soon 
«f  dislike  for  the  United  States  and  its  di-  became  an  important  industry,  and  during  the 
plomacy.  After  the  Sections  of  1900,  the  cabinet  Revolutionary  War  much  of  the  cannon,  shot, 
was  reconstructed.  Lord  Salisbury  becoming  lord  etc.,  for  the  colonies  was  made  at  Salisbury. 
privy  seal,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  taking  the  The  iron  mines  continue  to  yield  ore  of  excel- 
foreign  secretaryship.  It  was  said  that  the  pre-  lent  quality,  and  the  town  has  several  blast 
inier  failed  to  direct  the  war  policy,  and  that  furnaces,  also  a  cutlery  factory,  a  railroad  ma- 
Chamberlain  was  the  leading  figure  of  the  cab-  chine  shop,  and  a  foundry.  The  region  is  hilly, 
iact-  Salisbury  withdrew  from  public  office  in  and  the  township  contains  Bear  Mountain,  the 
iijos,  to  he  succeeded  as  premier  by  A.  J.  Bal-  highest  elevation  in  the  State.  The  Comiectieut 
four.  He  observed  throughout  his  career  a  con-  School  for  Imbeciles  is  located  here ;  there  is  a 
sistcnt  procedure  as  a  Tory,  and  carried  his  high  public  academy  (high  school),  a  public  library, 
office  with  distinction,  though  his  statesmanship  established  by  the  Library  Association  in  1771 ; 
has  been  called  In  question.  In  both  domestic  also  Saint  Austin's  School,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
and  foreign  matters  he  had  much  of  contempt  copal  secondary  Echoed.  Pop.  (1890)  3>^> 
for   the   governed    classes.    His    knowledge    oi  (1900)  3M%;  (i9>o)  3,532. 
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Saliabory,  or  New  Sanun,  nu  si'rum,  Eng-  and  Devizes,  although  the  plain  may  be  Hid 

land,  n  cathedral  city,  the  capital   of  Wiltshire,  to   extend  both   north    and   south   of   Salisbury. 

80   miles   southwest  of  London,   stands  on   the  It  ,is   about   ao  '  miles    long,    by    14   broad,    the 

Avon    at    its    confluence    with    several    smaller  greater    length    being     from    north    to     south, 

branches.     It  is  built  in   modern   style,  and  the  £ight  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  upon  this  plain, 

streams  by  which  it  is  divided  are  crossed  by  stands  the  historical   and  desolate  Stonehenge 

bridges   which   connect   the   various   sections   of  (q.v,). 

the  town.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  public  «  .■  1.  ,  ,,..,  ,.  \  »  ^i  ,nt 
buildings  is  the  splendid  cathedral,  dating  from  ..,S«l>>l»n  (sfHsh-an)  IndUna  (Okanagwi, 
1220,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  interest-  ^''';  J"=?P'«  >'  "ferring  specifically  to  the 
ing  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Eng^  ^^^^^\  ^"'''^T'  '""''*  ■^*'"*''  i"  ^f-'^^'  "1 
laSd.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  with  wh.ch  the  stock  name  is  an  adaput.on^  A 
a  graceful  and  exquisite  interior  and  has  a  l'ne"'«ic  st™;k  of  North  American  Indians 
spire  404  feet  high.  The  light  and  airy  pillars  comprising  a  large  number  of_  tnbes  or  bands. 
and  pilasters  are  of  Purbeck  shell  marble.  ""9^?  ,  .  v^  insignificant  in  numbers,  the 
There  is  some  stained  glass,  and  many  inter-  ""ffnal  habitat  of  which  included  an  isolated 
esting  old  monuments.  Within  the  spacious  "«  °"^**'*  °^"  coast  occupied  by  the 
precincts  of  the  cathedra!  are  the  episcopal  Tillamook  and  Nestucca,  who  were  separated 
palace,  the  deanery,  and  other  buildings.  There  *T**u"'  "^^^''Keners  to  the  north  by  Chinookan 
are  three  parish  churches  in  the  town,  besides  and  Athapascan  tribes;  then  begmmng  on  the 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  artistic  structure,  riotthtn  coast  of  Shoalwater  Bay  Salishan 
The  market-place  is  a  central  wide  open  space,  tribes  occupied  tfie  entire  northwestern  part^  of 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  which  stands  the  Washington,  including  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
council-house,  with  a  handsome  Doric  portico,  excepting  small  tracts  about  Cape  Flattery  and 
Saint  Nicholas  Hospital  and  the  Poultry  Cross  southward,  and  near  Port  Townsend.  which 
are  ancient  edifices  of  some  architectural  merit,  were  held  by  Chimakuan  tribes.  Eastern  Van- 
Educational  and  charitable  institutions  are  ".^^r  Island  was  also  inhabited  by  Salishan 
numerous.  Salisbury  was  formerly  renowned  J'^**".  while  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
for  its  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cutlery,  'a/  o"  t"e  mainland  opposite,  including  much 
but  is  at  present  chiefly  important  as  a  dis-  of  the  "PP"  Columbia.  On  the  south  they 
tributing  centre,  were  hemmed  m  mainly  by  Snahaptian  tnbes ; 

„  ,,  .  ,,,         .„  .  .       I  on   the   east   they   dwelt   to   a   little   beyond  the 

J^l  ri    nSffi™   r   I  ^   .SH,,  n™  n^™  "I""™  '»''■>  °f  ">»  Colnmbi,,  ,h,„ 

and  on  the  Baltimore,  C.  &  A.  and  the  New  .l  ,  t     ,      j  .   ^  ^    ■•      o^ 

York  P.  S  K..E.R.'ai  84  ™1»  sojth.a.l  g;%hT  i,,™Lr.^a;™an  terrtoty  e",ei« 
of  Baltimore.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  lum-  .  .^  .  ,  .  .  .  .  _„,,,^,  '  ,1,,  „,■ 
bering  region,  and  has  a  large  trade,  exporting  "  did  ^o  "r Lch  Aikat  River  Zt  the  Bdli 
chiefly  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  lumber.  ^"^^  ''"'  ""^  ^""^"  Uiilcat  River,  but  the  Bella- 
Thc  mmf  imnortant  mTnufactJrinff  establish-  '^°°^^  occupied  an  lalolated  area  on  Dean  miet 
n^ntTsa  veTC^L^x  f^torlVe"^^^^^^^  S"''"^  ''^^°"^^-  «"<*  Bellacoola  River,  British 
^  1  tl  >.H  ?,=?«  H?il,  ,rl^ii^«wTnrf  Columbia.  The  Salishan  tribes  were  success- 
7^J^^,''^S  tTrkm^^l.rAZr^r^"ni  i-ly.visitedbyJua..deFuca(t5g.).bythe 
mill.  There  is  a  national  bank  with  a  capital  Spanish  navigators  who  later  explored  the 
of  $5o,a».  and  a  slate  bank.  The  village  has  J°^=^  ^^  P^A'^t  Y^S^^aX"  i'^^^^-  ""'1^'* 
a  public  high  school  established  in  1872.  Pop.  ^e.^'.^  »^<'  Clark  (1804-*),  who  gave  the  first 
(loio)  6.600.  definite  information  regarding  them.  The  tur- 
„  '  "^^  ,.  „  .  ,  traders  penetrated-  their  country  early  in  the 
Saliabury.  N.  C,  city,  county-seat  of  jgth  century  and  while  Astoria,  at  the  mouth 
Rowan  County:  on  the  Southern  railroad;  130  <,(  (he  Columbia,  was  not  founded  within  their 
miles  west  of  Kaleigh.  It  was  originally  settled  immediate  territory,  ils  establishment  formed 
by  English  churchmen  from  Salisbury.  England  (^e  beginning  of  the  change  in  the  primitive 
and  was  named  for  that  city;  it  was  selected  condition  of  the  Salishan  and  the  surrounding 
as  the  county-seat  as  early  as  1753.  but  was  not  (r;bes  which  perhaps  reached  its  climax  soon 
chartered  until  1770.  _  It  is  the  centre  of  an  after  the  establishment  of  the  trading  post  at 
agricultural  and  mining  region ;  and  contams  victoria,  B.  C,  in  1843-  In  their  habits  and 
tobacco-factories,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  customs  the  Salishan  Indians  may  be  divided 
railroad  workshops,  tanneries,  and  cotton  and  ij,to  the  coast  and  the  interior  groups.  Among 
woolen  mills.  There  is  a  national  bank  and  ,he  former,  at  least,  the  gentile  system  is  recog- 
a  state  bank.  The  city  has  a  public  high  „i^ej_  descent  being  in  the  male  line;  their 
school,  established  in  1899.  which  had  in  1903  houses  arc  long  communal  stnietures,  built  of 
a  library  of  oyer  1.200  volumes;  and  it  is  also  puncheons  and  designed  to  accommodate  Sev- 
ille seat  of  Livingstone  College,  established  in  g„,  families,  each  with  its  own  fire;  sea  Prod- 
is, by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  ^^^^  iormed  their  chief  sustenance;  the  canoe 
Church,  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  played  an  important  part  in  their  daily  life; 
and  the  State  Colored  Normal  School.  Pop.  slavery  was  practised,  and  the  pollaleh,  a 
(igio)  7.153.  curious  institution  which  consisted  of  elaborate 
Salisbury  Plain,  England,  in  the  county  of  feasting  and  the  distribution  of  personal  prop- 
Wilts,  is  a  high,  rolling  plain  of  considerable  erty,  held  sway  to  such  an  extent  as  frequently 
extent  and  of  chalky  formation,  from  which  to  impoverish  the  most  progressive  members 
diverge  the  majority  of  ihe  hill  chains  of  cen-  of  the  tribe.  The  interior  Salishan  tribes 
tral  and  southern  England.  The  name  applies  hunted  and  fished  for  salmon  in  the  manj 
actually  to  the  district  lying  between  Salisbury  streams  that  drain  their  former  territory;  thd( 
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SALTf  A  — SALIVARY  GLANDS 

houses,  bniyce  those  of  8ie  toastj  -were  conical,  of  the  salivation  fliey  are  replaced  by  astringent 

constructed   of  poles   covered  with  grass,  pine-  tonics.     Salivation   was   formerly   frequent,   hut 

needles,  bark,  and  earth.     The  custom  of  head-  has  become  rare  through  modifications  in  mer- 

flattcning  was  practised  particularly  among  the  curia!  treatment 

coast  Salish,  but,  strange  as   it  may  seem,  this  Salivary  Glands,  the  glands  which  secrete 

twbit  did  not  prevail  among  those  members  of  ^^^        the  fluid  o£  the   mouth,  or  spittle;  that 

?«/?<* J}°*   <*«^'Bnated   by   the  name   "Flat-  secretion  whereby  food  in  the  mouth  is  reduced 

heads."     There  are  many   tribes  or  sub-tribes  jo  a  pulpy  condition,  and  through  the  chemical 

''^J^l  ??'if''"' ^'"e'?  '"  Washmglon.  Montana,  ^^i^^  ^f  ^^ich  cerUin  changes  are  effected  in 

and  British  Columbia    numbering  in  all  about  j^c    constituents    of    the    food.      In    man    the 

I^SOO   individuals,    of    whom    about   8,000   are  salivary  glands  comprise   three  pairs,  as  in  the 

Within    the   litnits   of   the   United   States.     The  ^^^^u^     ^lass     generally.      Of     these     the 

principal  Salishan  tribes  withm  CanacUan  tern-  j^^      j  j^  ^^e  parotid  gland,  lying  in   front  of 

tory   are     the    Lillovet,    Okanagan,    Thmnpson  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 

IndiMW,  and  LJiuswap.    Of  the  p<«iulation  of  ,  f^         ^^^  ^^j^j^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  1„^„ 

the   Canadian  divisions  of  Ae  stock  little  re-  j^^^     ^^  ^^^^  j^  (he  parotid  duct,  or  duct  of 

liable  infonnation  is  obtainable  as  many  tribes  '^^^^^^     ^  into  the  mouth  opposite  "-- 

or   tribal   diviawns    arc   assembled   on   each    of  second  upper  premolar  tooth.    This  gland  n 


U  follows:   Fraser  River  ageng^   about  5,000;  „j   y,,   ^^^j^^i   carotid   artery,   from   the   ..».- 

Kamloops     agency,     about     2.600;     Cowichan  p^ral,  facial,  and  other  blood-vessels.     The  sub- 

W^ncy.    about    1^50;    Okanagan    agency,    9S0;  a»,xiU^Ty  gland,  next  in   si«,   is  in   the  lower 
Williams  Lake  agency    igoo;  Kootenay  agency.  -^^   ^^   ^^  ]^^^^    ■  ^^ove  the   digastric 

50.     The  principal  Sahshan  tribes  or  bands  on  ^^j.,^      j^^  ^^^^    (Wharton's  duct)    is  about 

reservations  in  the  UniUd  States  axe:  ^   j„,i,^,  ,  ^„^  jj,  ^.j^i^^  and  ^^i„^   ^^ 

^.f"'^'^.    ^.if^^<=y.     ^"'l'^,^'"'^—^'^.    ^,  derived    from    the    facial    and    lingual    vessels, 

Alene   (Skitsuish),  474;   Colville,  296;   f^lispel  j^^  ^^^^^  distinct  salivary  gland,  the  sublingual, 

or    Paid   dOreiUes     ISO ;    Lake   or    Semjextee.  j^   ^(ii,    smaller,   and    is    situated    on   the    floor 

307:  Spokan,  653;  Okatugin,  S7Si  Sanpoil  and  ^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^   beneath    the   front   part   of   the 

Nespelim,  400.  „,    ,.  ^  ^  ,.  .;  tongue.    It  is  from  i^  to  2  inches  through  its 

Puyallup     Agency.     Woihmgton.—  ChAA^.  ]„„„   ^\^^     1,3    numerous    ducts   open   on   the 

156;     Georgetown      HumptoJip,     QimtBO,     and  flp^r  of  the  month  by  many  minute  apertures. 

Qninaiel,    324;    Nisgmh,    107;    Puyallup,   536:  The  excretory  ducts  of  subsidiary  glands  in  the 

Skallam    or    Clallam,    317;    Skokonush,     165;  ^^^^^  ^pgn  ^j^ipiy  on  the  mucous  membrane 

Squajion,  118.  ^,f    (1,^    mouth.      The    minute    or    microscopic 

TuIaHp  Agetuy,   lVaitnngttfn.—  i-.mam\,  340;  structures  of  the  salivary  glands  are  composed 

Muckleshoot    (collective),    148;    Port   Madison,  ^f  i^bes   in  turn  composed  of  lobules,  each   of 

150;  Swinomish,  313;  Tulalip.  488.  ^-hkh    contains    a    small    branch    of   the    main 

At   Large    in    Washington.— lHooVsak,    200;  duct  of   the   gland,   the   subdivisions   of   which 

Piskwans  or  Wenatchi,  166.  ultimately  terminate  in  minute  vesicles  or  sacs, 

Flathead  Agency,  Monlana.—  Chariot's  band  known  as  acini.    The  salivary  fluid  as  found  in 

of     Flafheads,     157 ;     Confederated     Flatheads,  the   mouth    is    usually   mixed   with    thi 

Pend    d'Oreilles,    and    Kootenai,    1,310;    Lower  secreted    by    the    m  ''   ' 

Kalispel   or   Pend    d'Oreilles,    53;    Spokan,   77.  of  the  mouth,  and 

F.  W.  Hodge,  consistence. 

Smitksoniait  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Salivary   glands   arc   absent   in    some    mam- 

SaVva.      <;er  Sauvabv  Gtands  ^^'^'  ^^  whales;  in  Eome  reptiles,  as  crocodiles; 

SaUva.     bee  Salivary  I^lanw,  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^_    j^  mammals  alone  salivary 

Saliva'tion,  or  Ptyallam,  a  superabundant  glands  are  present  of  the  definite  structure  seen 
secretion  of  saliva,  sometimes  occurring  in  dis-  in  man;  but  in  many  reptiles,  as  in  serpents, 
ease,  but  usually,  in  medicine,  either  determined  definite  (buccal)  glands  exist,  within  tlie  in- 
locally  by  the  use  of  masticating  irritants,  or  side  margin  of  the  jaws.  In  birds  the  sub- 
by  drugs  which  act  upon  the  whole  system,  maxillary  glands  may  be  of  large  size;  and  in 
especially  by  mercurial  preparations.  In  the  some  forms,  as  woodpeckers,  the  saliva  may 
last  case  it  is  accompanied  by  a  coppery  taste,  be  normally  of  ?.  viscid  consistence,  adapted  for 
and  by  the  swelling  of  the  gums,  which  become  smearing  the  tongue,  and  for  thus  aiding  in 
of  a  pale  rose  color,  except  close  to  the  teeth,  the  capture  of  insect-prey.  Swifts,  e;  is  well 
wrhere  they  are  of  a  deeper  red.  The  breath  known,  secrete  in  their  salivary  glands  a  glutin- 
is  'mercurial*  and  very  fetid,  and  the  teeth  ous  substance  of  which  in  great  part,  often 
seem  elongated  and  loosened.  If  the  use  of  almost  wholly  they  build  their  nests.  (See 
mercury  is  continued  the  swelling  of  the  gums  Bihds'  Nests,  Ejiible.) 

increases;    it   affects    the    tongue    and    all    the         When  first  secreted,  saliva  gives  an  alkaline 

salivary  organs;  finally,  the  mucous  membrane  reaction.     During  digestion  tliis  alkaline  condi- 

js  studded  with  small  superficial  ulcers  covered  tioii    persists.     During   fasting   saliva   gives   a 

■with  a  white  skin.     Salivation  is  ordinarily  an-  neutral   reaction,  as  also  when   slowly  secreted, 

ticipated,  during  mercurial  treatment,  by  main-  its  alkalinity  then  being  neutralized  by  the  acid 

taining    cutaneous    perspiration    by    means     of  of   the   mucus  of  the   mouth.     Microscopically 

warm  baths,  friction,  and  exercise.     If  saliva-  examined,  saliva  shows  minute  solid  particles, 

tion  is   persistent   notwithstanding  the   use  of  probably  derived  from  the  secreting  structures; 

these  means,  emollient  gargles  containing  more  and  when  mixed  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  it 

Cw  less  of  opiam  are  used,  and  on  the  abatement  contains  also  epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth 
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and  ton{[ue^  and  mucus  cofpusclet,  mostly  from  miles  wast  of  P«,  Jt  tha  mouth  «d  the  Bura- 

thc  tonsils.    Freed  from  these,  tlie  saliva  is  a  grab,    formerly   the   ffreat    centra   of   Moorish 

Buid  either  colorless  or  bluish-gray.  piracy,  immense  depredations  being  coramitted 

During    mastication    the    flow    of    saliva   is  from  it  upon  European  conunarce.    The  river, 

greatly  accelerated,  the  presence  of  food  in  the  which  formerly  admiUed  large  vessels,  is  now 

mouth  acting  as  the  stimulus  to  its  secretion;  choked  up  with  sand.    On  the  opposite  side  of 

and    different    foods    affect    the    secretion    in  the  river  stands  Rabat  (q.v-),  called  often  New 

different    degrees ;    while    mental    impressions,  Sallee.    Pop.  of  Salloc  about  la  ooft 

without  the  presence  of  food,  will  cause  saliva  sjj„^    ,„^^     (Gaios  Sauosinis  Can- 

to  How,  or  will  'make  the  mouth  water.'    The  „,,    ^^^  historii;  b.  Amilernnm,  in  the 

functions  or  uses  of  saliva  ate  both  mechanical  5,^;^  ^^^^-^  ,  o„   ^          ,5^  ,^     ,     ^ 

and  chemical.     It  acts  mechanically  to  incor-  j^               ^r^  ,r  ac    f7io  A.uci    or  aa  Va 

porate  snd  mix  the  food  in  the  mouth,  to  render  Sl"crHJ  held  tli'o^iis  S  ,1^,?,  S 

swallowmg  easier,  and  to  keep  the  tongue  and  ^.„„  jj^jj,  ,^|„,.j  „„,„ij  ,»^  ,^  „, 

mouth  moist,  .0  aiding  articulation.     (See  Di-  ^   Ciesarian    faction   in  the  civil  wal,    went 

GESTioN.j       ^         ,  ,.                           ,    J,  to  the  war  in  Africa  as  prsetor  ia  4?  a.a,  and 

The  sj^retion  of  the  pancreas  markedly  re-  ,(„,  ^  „,^  „,  ^  ^J^,,  „  jhapsus  was 

sembles  that  of  the  .ahvar,  glands  m  chemical  „j,  commander  in  AfriS  with  title  of  pro- 

oomposition,  and  exerts  .0  action  on  the  food  ^     Having  returned  lo  Rome  m  45  a.o, 

similar   m  many  respects,  and  in  those  forms  ^^  ,^^j  the  extensive  gardens  clebrSU  as 

in  which  salivar,  gfands  may  be  wanting  or  ^  j„„j  SoU„«j,«.    The  chief  remains  of  Ms 

undeveloped  the  pancreatic  secreoon  may  supply  t,,„rical  works  are  two  monographs,  one  on 

1  S    .'         .*'         n          •          1?°''   '".;  "lie  conspiracy  of   Catiline    CDe  Coiljuratione 

vertebrates    salivary    glands    are    usually    well    i-..,iii„~ji     ti,.    „.i,.>    „~    *>,. .«:„., 

represented.     Insects  Ind  other  A,,.l,l,,  and  £" 'JSl'r.ri  B.ffi™^hi^,i  ^1,.  S.« 

tta  generality  of  mollusks  thus  possess  diinite  ^^^^^^^l^JS^^JiSh.I^,^^ 

structures    yev.ted    to    the    seeStlon    of    U,e  iT^JSarfrCVorigKLuSSJ  wTSS 

salivary  num.  appear   to    have   been   accessible;    hence    it   is 

Calculous  concretions  (sahvanr  calculi)  may  .^       j   »„cturate    a.    to    chronology   and 

form   in   the  salivary  glands,   and  may  cause    ^J^     „  _; „,, ..  ^  .__!.„,;„„  „r  ™.^ 

obstruction  of  their  ducts,  aid  necessitate  the  S""-    '5  "^  ",T  *|  Sf'flTS.  i  T 

performance  of  an  operation  for  thdr  rcnoval.  "^l^'^JS'SJ^ir^i^'^rJ^. 

f"'™.r,"il''  ."^*L"„5"iX,i?n°  ta™h  He's  tat  a.  thne.  ,0  .^te^o^S^^to  be  obseure' 

to  consiiinle  a  source  of  infection  in  hydro-  ^    involved.    The    'l^m^'    eiiibita  much 

phobia  or  rabies;  and  syphilis  is  said  to  have  rT.    ,™.    ('„,:'      i...,    ^  i_.,.jiL„    „    „™ 

been  transmitted  through  this  medium.     Occa-  Sl„S     '^?'   '"}  •"  ^  ^,.^^'Z^ 

.;.,„^ii..  ,1..  .,i..,„.„,o  „r  ..^„.  i,n„.  i_d„  „.««,,  thorough   research,    and    is   more  finished  and 

sionaly  the  elements  of  unne  have  been  present  >   ^       qJ  j^    ,.     ^^^        ^    ^ 

in  saliva  — forming  the  so-called  unnary  saliva  c'TVi^i,"^*  <tii/,w,^)  »>,.„  i^- T.-7  JTi^ 

of    pathologists -in    con.e<|oence    of    diseased  f " '^f,;!.  ■???  SV„?^?.3    .  ^?^  Si' 

conditions,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  secre-  •™'   •»■"*=«■   ""  '"'"'.   ^'^   '    '"!j^; 

tion  became  restored  to  its  normal  composition.  ™°''-,  ^f"",  S;^     ?!             ?«  f    K 

Milky  saliva,  so  named  from  the  pJSce  of  'j"    Schmala     (1886)     Th?™',  i"*^,>'    S^ 

milk  conslitients,  has  also  been  described  as  '""Wu  "^  ^';'S"i"l'l'  "i'  ""f  ^^Jf       a 

a    condition    ocitrrmg    in    some    patturien.  |Uc'"T:S5)!'oTli;a.,'2lS'LgiS'',f Z' 

c  ":               ,,,     .                      t.t    /      -1  'Histories,'  by  Frazer  (1890).  MeriYftle  <i8s8>, 

^  .S^^^-  ?"«  of  the  two  genera  of  thefamily  ^^^  Qsioea  (1884).    There  is  an  English  version 

Saltcinea   (the  other  being  Popului}.    The  spe-  i,     pojUrd   (1882) 
cies   are   dicecious   trees   and   shrubs,   inhabiting 

principally  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  Sally-Lann,  th«  name  give*  a  posvllf  tea- 
temperate  and  arctic  zones,  and  very  abundant  cake;  so  called  from  Sally  Lunn,  a  pastry  cook 
therein,  especially  along  the  banks  of  streams  of  Bath,  England,  who  used  to  cry  them  about 
and  ponds.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  nar-  in  a  basket  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century, 
row.  and  the  small  flowers,  reduced  to  a  disk  S«lm-8alm,  lalm-ziilin.  Felix,  Germaa  sol- 
beafing  either  stamens  or  pistil  according  to  dier:  b.  Anhalt,  PrussU,  aj  Dec  1838;  d.  Grave- 
sex,  are  gathered  into  unisexual  cat kin<;,  each  i^tte,  Alsace,  18  Aug.  1870.  He  was  the  young- 
flower  subtended  by  a  bract.  These  catkins  ^^  j^^  <,£  the  reigning  priace  Sabn-Saim.  and 
usually  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  ferti-  i^^„^  ^„  officer  in  the  Prussian  «rmy.  but  later 
li^ed  by  insects,  having  nectaries  for  their  at-  -^^^^  (he  Austrian  anny.  In  i86t  he  catne 
traction,  the  male  flowers,  moreover  showing  ^  (he  United  States,  and  served  during  the 
large  bright-colored  anthers,  and  a  honey-l.ke  Qvil  War  as  colonel  of  the  68th  New  York 
odor.  The  two-valved  capsules  contain  numer-  regiment.  He  next  offered  his  services  to 
ous  seeds,  crowned  by  dense  plumes  of  soft  Maximilian,  of  Mexico,  whose  fortunes  he  fol- 
bairs,  which  enable  them  to  float  off  on  the  i^^ed  aj  aide-de-camp  and  chief  of  the  imperial 
*'  v(,^?r  f^ccii  (!f™.'"^' c  r  i''  I,  (A  household,  until  the  death  of  that  emperor. 
np™,5  ,.      ™.-    .,,...    =_„  when  he  again  entered  the  service  of  Prussia. 


Many  fossil  forms  of  Saltx  have  been  found. 


.u     u    ,      J  '^H'Stanme  glucoside  obtame;d_  from  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotle  dur- 

the  hark  of  various  species  of  Salix,  and  is  one  i„g  the  Franco- Prussian  war.    His  wife.  Acnes 

of   the   sources   of   salicylic   acid,    for   which   it  Leclkhc,  an  American  actress,  whom  he  married 

c,-^","'^  wr?,  *''''"""*'^''    '"    ™edical    practice.  i„    ,862,  accompanied  him  upon  aU  his  subse- 

aee  also  willow.  Quent  campaigns,  and  became  known  for  her 

Sallee,  si -I  e',  SaU,  or  Sla,  Morocco,  a  sea-  deeds  of  bravery  and  ministrations  to  th^  sick 

port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  106  and  wounded.    Her  experiences  in  Uexico  tod 
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SALHAGVHDI --SALMON 

•dm-  fortones  of  vrar  are  told  by  her  husband  (1868)  ]    'Catb«dfal  atld   Uhiveraity   Sermofis* 

•a  bit  book:  'Uy  Diary  in  Mexico  in  iK^.'  (i!Ko3  ;  et& 

SalnuEiiii'di,  A  dish  of  minced  meat,  sea-  Salmon,  a  fish  of  the  family  Salmamids, 

toned    with   pickled   cabbage,   eggs,    anchovies,  regarded  as  the  highest  t^pc  of  the  true  or 

olive    oil,    vinegar,    pepper,    and    similar    in-  tekostean  fishes.     The  eminent  American  ich- 

gredients.    In  an  applied  sense  the  word  means  thyologist.  Dr.  D,  S.  Jordan,  who  has  made  > 

pot-pourri,  a  medley,  a  miscellany.  special  study  of  this  group,  speaks  a£  it  as  fol- 

Silimcwidi  Ghib,  B  famous  dub  of  artists  'O'^f.^  'As  now  rest rkled  this  is  no  longer  one 

in    Ne«rVork,    established    in    iSfrj.     In    1904  of  the   large   families   of  fishes^  but   '"^"'y. 

it  h)Ml  upw.rd  Of  400  «mbers.     The  club  house  ^^vity,    gaminess     and    aualily    as    food,    and 

:  West.  lath  Street.  New  York,  was  formerly  "-'"-=   l'"/l"1r^V.''',t"L'^^'±;^ 


the  residence  of  Rogers,  the  sculptor 


of  the  group  stand  easily  with  the  first  among 
fishes.      The  _  SalmonidiB    are    confined    to    the 

, -, , northern   ti^ioDS,   and   north   of   about   40°   N., 

aed   name   of   Claude   ns   Saumaise),   French  are  everywhere  abundant  where  suitable  waters 

scholar:  b.   Sftnur-en-Auxois  15  April  1588;   d.  occur.    Some  of  the  species,  especially  the  larger 

^    Sept     l6S3'      His    father,    a    learned    ma:^  ones,   are   marine   and   anadromgus,   living  and 

mstructed   him   in   the   ancient    languages,   and  growing  in  the   st&,  and  entering  fresh  waters 

then    sent    him   to    Paris    to    study   philosophy,  to  spawn.     Still  others  live  in  running  brooks. 

His   edition   of    'Florus,'   published   in    1600,   is  entering  lakes  ot  the  sea  as  occasicm  serves,  but 

a   remattcable  proof  of  his  early  erudition.     In  not  habitually  doing  so.     Others  asaip  are  lake 

1606  he  went  to  Heidelbetg  to  sKidy  law  under  fishes,  approaching  the  shore,  or  enfenng  brooka 

the  celebrated  Gothofredus   (Godefroi).    On  his  in  the  spawning  season,  at  other  times  retiring 

return  to  France  in  1610  he  began  to  practise  to  waters  of  considerable  de^th.    Some  of  thetn 

law,   but   soon   withdrew    to    devote   his   whole  are   active^   yo''acious   and   Kamy.    while   others 

time  to  critii^t  labbrs  and  learned  controversies,  are  comparatively  defenseless  and  will  not  take 

His  mother,  a  Catvinisi,  had  educated  him  in  the  hook.    The  large  size  of  the  et^gs  and  their 

Protestant  principles;  and  in  16.93  he  married  a'  lack  of  adhesiveness,  with  the  ease  by  which  the 

Protestant.    Several  years  later  he  passed  some  eggs  may  he  impregnated,  render  the  salrnon 

time  at  the  country  seat  of  his  father-in-law,  and  trout  especially  adapted  for  artificial  cul- 

near  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  great  labor  ture.     The  Salmonidx  are  of  comparatively  re-, 

on   Plifiy  and  Solinus.     In  1629  his  father  was  cent  evoJulion,  none  of  them  occurring  as  fossils, 

desirous  of  tran.^ferring  to  him  his  cwn  place  unless  it  be  in  recent  deposits.     The  instabSily 

U  magistrate,  but  as  he  openly  professed  Cal-  of  the   specific  forms   and   the   lack   of   sharply 

vinism,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Marillac.  refused  defined   specific   characters   may  be   in   part   at- 

to  sanction  the  nomination.    In  166J  he  accqited  trihuted  to  their  recent  origin,  as  Dr.  Gunther 

the    professorship    which    bad    been    held    by  has  suggested." 

Scaliger  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  His  The  family  includes  the  American  genera 
friends  made  several  attempts  to  recall  him  to  Coregonus  (whKefish),  Argyrosomui  Cciscoes),. 
France,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  offered  him  a  5'^«'''('«  (loconnus),  CTUlivomer  (lake-trout), 
pension  on  condition  of  his  writing  a  history  Salvcbnus  (chars  or  "trout*),  Oncorhynchun 
of  his  ministry;  but  Salmasius  declined  all  (Pacific  salmon),  and  Salmo  (Atlantic  salmon, 
these  offers.  In  1649  Charles  11.  of  EngUnd  and  salmon-trout).  _,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 
induced  him  to  write  a  defense  of  his  father  ,  Atlantic  Salmok.— The  body  of  the  Atlantic 
{'Defensio  regia  pro  Carol©  L'),  which  was  salmon  (Joimo  lahr),  native  to  the  nvers  of 
answered  by  Milton's  'Defensio  pro  Populo  bpth  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  moderately 
y^icano,'  (See  Miltom.)  The  'Defensio  elonpte  and  but  httle  compressed;  the  greatest 
R^>  offended  his  repuWican  palroos  in  Hoi-  depth  is  about  one  fourth  the  total  length  witb- 
land,  and  he  accepted  the  invfUtion  of  Queen  «"'  the  caudal  fia  The  length  of  the  head  is. 
Christina  to  visit  Sweden  (1650).  But  th«  about  equ^  to  the  depth  of  the  body.  The 
climate  wos  so  imfivorable  to  his  health  dut  ■"«"">  'f  "(  moderate  si/e.  The  scales  are  com- 
be I«t«WDed  tD  HoUand  the  fdtewinf  year.  pa"tively  larg^  and  number  about  lao  in  the 
The  moat  important  of  his  works  are:  <Plirti-  ''""'  ''"«■  The  dorsal  fin  has  11  rays  and  the 
anat  ExeKcttationes  in  Sdimim* ;  'Scriptore*  ^.fl  »  "y^-  V^j*^'"^'  ''''!■■f^'  ^°^  ^^I't 
Htstcmo!  AwusBc';  <De  Mut«>>;  <De  Modo  ™''^'  *".',^8«^  ^'*°"*  f^,  »^°"d''"'"-  Tjie  adult 
Usnrartnii'  ^De  Foet»re  Tr»peritico> ;  <De  Re  ''  hrowmA  above  and  silvery  on  the  sides,  with 
MiUUri  Romanorum' ;  ^De  Re  Hencm8tict>  j  ""serous  small  black  spots  often  X  or  XX 
'ObMmtkmes  in  Ju«  Attirnm  et  Soman«m>  *^P'=''?  .*""  ^=  '""'^  ^^^^  ^"l  ^  and  with 
S^ht'w^l^^li^S  ^hS^^cIS-  -i^M?-TCe%tutfti\^'cUrrs^ 
Snra'Sie'^er^rn'r^^ic"'''"'''^;  besides^  ^ifck  ind  red  spots.    Weight  .5  to  4.: 

SabnoR,  aSm'on,  George,  Irish  mathemati-         its  original  natural  range  in  America  stretched 

cian :  b.  Duhlm.  Ireland,  25  Sept.  i8lg.    He  was  from  Greenland  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
educated  at  Trmitv  College,  Dublin,  took  orders  The  vast  abundance   of  salmon  was  one  of 

in   the  Anglican   Church  and  was  professor  of  New  England's  chief  recommendations  to  immi- 

divinity   at   Dublin   University   in   1866^88,     He  gration    m    colonial    days.      The    Merrimac    is 

was   president   of  the   mathematics   and  physics  reported  to  have  been  so  filled  with  them  during 

section  of  the  British  Association  in  1878.  and  the     spring    migration     that    they    sometimes 

since  1888  has  been  provost  of  Trinity  College,  crowded  those  near  the  banks  out  on  dry  land. 

Dublin.     He  has  published:   "Conic  Sections';  Even  as  late  as    i;'83    Potera  reported   in  his 

'Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions' ;  <The  Reign  "History  of  Connecticut'  that  the  'shad,  bass 

of  Law'    (1873);  'Infallibility  of  the  Church'  and  salmon  more  than  half  support  the  province.* 
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There  is  no  good  reason  to  snppose  that  th^  ing  swift  ratiidt,  dimbing  catancts  and  Ifipinj 

did  not  originally  run  in  the  Hudson,  although  unbroken  f^js  as  much  as   13  feet  high;  but 

direct   evidence   that   they   did   so   in   abundance  only   the   strongest   can   accomplish   so  great  a 

ia  lacking.    DeKay  mentions  that  one  was  taken  feat,  and  sometimes  only  after  repeated  efforts. 

in  August,   1&10,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  weighing  40  It  is  during  this  early  advance  that  the  angler 

pounds.      Long   before   that  year,   however,   the  seeks  the  streams   where  they  are  running  and 

New   York   market   had   ceased   to  be   supplied  throws  his  line  for  the  grandest  sport  afforded 

from  the  Connecticut,  and  had  begun  to  bring  by  fly-fishing  in  fresh  waters.    Having  reached, 

salmon   from   the   Kennebec,  packed   in  ice.     In  as  near  as  time  or  circumstances  permit,  to  the 

the   Saint   Lawrence,   however,   few   if  any   sal-  sources  of  the  stream  the  eggs  are  poured  out  , 

mon    entering    the    river    from    the    sea    ever  b   vast   quantities   by   the   females,    and   simui- 

ascended  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  salmon  taneously  the  males  void  their  milt,  so  that  im- 

inhabiting    that    lake    and    its    tributaries    have  pregnation  takes  place  at  once.    This  takes  place 

always,  as  a  rule,  made  the  lake  their  sea,  and  in  our  rivers  late  in  October  or  in  November. 

the   limit   of  their   downward   migrations.     The  The  development  of  the  embryo  proceeds  for  a. 

reason  for  the  decline  was  everywhere  the  same  time,  but  soon   is  checked  by   the   winter  cold, 

—  over-fishing    in    the   rivers    with    seines,    and  so  that   it  does  not  burst  the  shell  of  the  egg 

the  damming  of  the  upper  streams  for  milling  until  the  next  April  or  May. 
or  other  purposes.     Although   Peters   had   re-  At  this  time  the  embryo  salmon  has  a  slender 

corded  that  in  1783  salmon  "fill  the  Connecticut  half- transparent  trunk,  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

River  for  many  days,  and  no  finite  being  can  carrying,  suspended  beneath,  an  immense  ovoid 

number  them,*  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Field  stated  in  sac— the  'yolk-sac*    For  about  six  weeks  after 

1819  that  they  had  scarcely  been  seen  there  for  hatching  it  hides  in  crevices  among  stones,  keep- 

"15  or  20  years,'  ing   up   an   incessant   fanning   with   its   pectoral 

In    respect    to    the    habits    and    feeding    of  fins.     During  this  period   it  takes  no   food,  but 

the    salmon    Dr.    G,    Brown    Goode   has    writ-  is  supported  and  nourished  by  the  yolk-sac,  the 

ten    at    great    length.      He    remarks   that   most  substance   of   which   is   gradually  absorbed   into 

of   the   tribe    are    peculiarly    fresh-water   fishes,  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  not  until  the  sac  has 

though    several    share    the    sea-dwelling    habit,  nearly  disappeared  does  the  salmon  really  look 

and     others,     like     the     brook-trout,     descend  like  a  fish  and  begin  to  seize  and  swallow  food. 

into    salt    water    when    not   prevented   by    bar-  It  now   puts   on   a    mottled   coat,   with    several 

tiers    of   temperature,      '!    am    inclined    to    the  heavy  dark  bars  across  its  sides,  and  bright  red 

view  that  the  natural  habitat  of  the  salmon  is  spots,  larger  and   fewer  than  those  of  a  trout, 

in  the  fresh  waters,  the  more  so  since  there  ate  and  looks  therefore  very  unlike  the  adult  salmon 

so  maity   instances     .     ,     ,     where   it   has   been  but  much  like  a  young  trout.     In  this  stage  it 

confined   for   years   in   lakes   without   apparent  is  termed,  in  Scotland  and  England,  a  "parr,* 

detriment    .    .    .    The  salmon  while  it  remains  and  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  wholly  dif- 

in   the  sea,  or  in  the  brackish   estuaries,  takes  ferent  species  from  salmon, 
particular  delight  in  feeding  on  crustaceans  and  The  parr  stage  lasts  a  year  or  two  in  British 

their    eggs,    small    shrimps    and    young    crabs,  rivers,  and  the  few  observations  made  in  Amer- 

When  in  the  rivers  they  eat  but  little,  though  ica  indicate  that  it  is  more  likely  two  years  than 

they  are  at  times   eager  enough  for  food,  as  one  in  our  rivers.    The  parr,  at  first  but  little 

testi^  their  voracious  rushes  at  the  angler's  fly-  over  an   inch   in  length,  is  provided  with  good 

hook.     The   absenteeism   of  the   salmon   is   due  teeth  and  a  good  appetite,  and  beginning  to  feed 

principally   to   the   dearth   of  desirable   food   in  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  almost 

the  rivers.     The  young  fish  slay  in  fresh  water  crowded    with    small    insects    and    other    more 

for  one  and  frequently  two  years.     When  they  minute    creatures,    it    grows    rapidly,    probably 

pass    down    to   the   sea   they   weigh   but   a   few  increasing   its   weight   30  or   40   times   the  first 

ounces,     TTiey  find  congenial  food  and  begin  to  summer.     In  two  years  it  reaches  the  \atg&  of 

grow  rapidly.    The  broad  world  of  ocean  affords  6  or  8  inches,  and  its  bright  red  spots  and  dark 

them  new  opportunities  for  adventure  and  self-  bars  have  given  place  to  a  silvery  coat  like  the 

advancement,  and  it  is  only  when  summoned  by  adult  salmon.     It  is  now  termed  a  'smolt"  and 

the  duties  of  family  life  that  they  return  within  is  ready  to  go  to  sea,  which  it  does  with  little 

the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  home.     When  sal-  delay,  and  passes  out  beyond  the  nnge  of  man's 

mon  live  in  the  lakes  they  prey  upon  minnows  observation,   but  to   a   region   where   it   finds  a 

and   other  small  fishes,  but  those  of  the   sea  rich    feeding-ground    and    rapidly   increases    in 

delight  also  in  small  crustaceans  and  their  eggs,  size.     In  northern  rivers,  those  of  New  Bruns- 

to   which   they  owe  the  vivid    color  of   their  wick  and  beyond,  as  in  those  of  northern  Eu- 

flesh.    The  habits  of  successive  generations  be-  rope,  the  salmon  returns  from  the  sea  when  it 

come  hereditary   traits,*  has  attained  a  weight  of  2  to  6  pounds,  and  is 

it  is  as  an  adult,  four  years  or  a  little  more  then  termed  a  'grilse.*    In  the  rivers  of  Canwla, 

old,  that  the  -salmon  enter  the  rivers  and  work  in  general,  grilse  occur  in  great  numbers,  coming 

their  way  toward  their  head.     They  have  been  in  from  the  sea  at  a  later  date  than  the  adults, 

for  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  sea,  where  but   ascending   like   them   to   the   upper   waters, 

and  how   living  is  little  known ;   but  the  prob-  mingling  freely   with   them,   rising  to  the  same 

ability   is   that  they   do   not   go   very    far   from  fi^,    and    caught    in    the    same    weirs.      In   our 

the  mouth  of  the  river  in  which  they  were  born,  rivers  grilse  are  seldom  seen;  yet  it  by  no  mean* 

They  enter  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  water  follows  from  this  thai  our  salmon  do  not  pass 

has  reached  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  through  the  same  phases  of  growth,  or  that  the 

therefore  appear  in  southern  rivers  much  earlier  growth  is  more  rapid,  but  merely  that  when  in 

than  in  northern  ones.    They  are  in  magnificent  the  grilse  stage  they  generally  lack  the  instinct 

condition,  and  make  their  way  up-stream   with  Ihnt    impels    their    more    norlhem    relatives   W> 

extraordmary    persistence    and    force,   overcom-  seek  fresh  water. 
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Of  the  characteristics  of  grilse,  as  ascertained  of  fishes  cnterinE  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
in  the  rivers  they  frequent,  it  will  be  sufficient  The  steelhead  (Satmo  gairdneri),  technically  a 
to  say  that  they  exhibit  to  a  great  degree  the  trout,  bat  popularly  regarded  as  a  salmon,  also 
characteristics  of  the  adult;  that  the  main  ex-  inhabits  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  adds 
temal  differences  are  a  shorter  head,  slenderer  to  the  importance  of  the  salmon  tribe, 
form,  and  a  difference  in  the  color  and  mark-  In  recent  years  the  annual  catch  of  salmon  in 
ings ;  that  they  are  remarkably  active  and  a^le,  the  Pacific  Stales  and  Alaska  has  been  over 
leaping  to  great  heights;  that  the  male  is  sexually  ioo,ax),ooo  pounds.  In  iSgg  the  quantity  of  sal- 
well  developed  and  mates  with  the  adult,  but  that  mon  canned  was  2,450,000  cases  of  48  one-pound 
the  female  is  immature,  and  that,  like  the  adult,  cans.  The  weight  of  the  fresh  fish  represented 
they  abstain  from  food  and  consequently  lose  by  this  pack,  together  with  the  large  quantities 
flesh  during  their  stay  in  fresh  water.  sold,    fresh,    salted,    and    smoked,    was    about 

Pacific  Salmon.— There  are  five  species  of  175,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value,  as  placed  on 
salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  belong  to  the  the  market,  of  nearly  $9,ooo,ooa 
genus  Oncorhynchui,  namely,  the  Chinook  or  Xhe  quinnat  is  known  in  various  parts  of  its 
qainnat  salmon  (O.  Ischtrwytscha),  the  red  or  range  as  Chinook,  king,  Columbia,  Sacramento 
blueback  salmon  (O,  ntrka'),  the  humpback  sal-  or  ty'ee  salmon,  and  is  the  most  important  of 
mon  (O.  gorbmcka),  the  silver  salmon  (0.  these  salmons.  It  is  not  only  superior  in  food 
jtisuleh),  and  the  dog  salmon  (O.  heto).  The  qualities,  but  attains  a  vastly  larger  siie,  has  a 
features  which  separate  the  Pacific  salmons  from  wider  geographical  range  and'  a  greater  com- 
the  Atlantic  salmon  are  not  marked,  and  consist  mercial  value.  When  fresh  from  the  ocean  it  is 
chiefly  in  a  larger  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  g  very  handsome,  well-formed  fish,  greatly  re- 
fin,  and  more  branchiostegals,  gillrakers,  and  sembling  the  Atlantic  salmon,  although  less 
pyloric  cfFca.  symmetrical  and  graceful.     It  is  of  a  uniform 

The  characters  noted  in  the  following  Key  rich  red  color,  becoming  paler  or  streaked  upon 

■will  Dsuallj;  he  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  dif-  the  approach  of  the  spawning  season.    Its  value 

ferent  species  of  Pacific  salmon :  for  canning  purposes  is  largely  enhanced  by  the 

Qttinnat  5a /mon.-- Scales  in  longitudinal  persistence  of  the  red  color  of  the  meat  after 
senes  from  135  to  155.  averaging  about  145 1  cooking.  In  site  no  other  salmon  in  the  world 
pyloric  cdca  140  to  185;  giflrakers  compar-  compares  with  it  In  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska, 
ativeiy  short  and  usually  23  in  number,  9  beii%  it  reaches  a  weight  of  over  100  pounds.  Farther 
above  the  angle;  rays  in  anal  fin  16;  branehioste-  south,  it  runs  smaller  although  in  the  Sacra- 
gals  IS  to  19.  Body  robust;  head  conic;  eye  mento  individuals  weighing  50  or  60  pound's 
small;  caudal  fin  deeply  forked.  Color  above  are  not  rare;  22  pounds  is  a  fair  average  weight 
dusky,  sometimes  with  bluish  or  greenish  tinge;  in  the  Columbia  Rivet  and  16  pounds  in  the 
sides  and  belly  silvery;  head  dark,  with  metallic  Sacramento,  Its  known  range  is  practically 
lustre;  back  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  with  from  Monterey  Bay  (latitude  36>^)  to  the  Yukon 
numerous   round  black  spots.                 '    _  River,    but    it    probably    ranges    farther    north. 

Blueback     Salmon. —  Scales    in    longitudinal  While  in  the   sea,  quinnat  salmon  probably  do 

series  about   130;   pyloric  cceca,  7S  to  95;  gill-  not  wander   very   far   from   the  mouths   of  the 

rakers  comparatively  long  and  32  to  40  in  num-  rivers  they  have  left,  and  for  this  reason  usually 

ber;   rays  in  anal  nn   14  to  16;  branchiostegals  return   to   spawn   in   the   rivers    in   which   they 

13  to  15.    Body  rather  slender;  caudal  fin  much  were  hatched.     They   prefer   the   larger   rivers, 

forked;  anal  and  dorsal  fins  low.    Color,  above  like  the  Sacramento,  the  Columbia,  the  Nusha- 

brigbt  blue,  sides  silvery,  no  spots.  gak,  and   Yukon,     They  are  very  persistent  in 

Humpback  Salmon. —  Scales   veiy  small,  210  ascending  the  rivers  to   spawn,  and  have  been 

to  240  in  longitudinal  series ;  pyloric  co»:a  very  seen  crowding  up  the  rivulets  which  form  the 

slender,  about   180  in  number ;  gillrakers  short,  beadwaters  of  the  Sacramento  until  nearly  half  . 

about  28,   13  being  above  angle;  anal   rays   15;  their  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  air.    No  matter 

branchiostegals   11  or  12.     Color  bluish  above,  how  far  the  headwaters  of  a  river  are  from  the 

silvery  on  sides;  hind  part  of  back,  adipose  fin,  ocean,  some  of  the  salmon  will  press   forward 

and  tail  with  numerous  black  spots,  largest  and  until  stopped  by  impassable  obatmctiona  or  water 

of  oblong  form  on  tail.  too  shallow  for  them  to  swim  in.    On  reaching 

Silver  Salmon.— Sc3.]ei  large,  125  to  135  in  the  headwaters  they  remain  for  a  week  or  two 

longitudinal  series;  pyloric  co»:a  comparatively  before    proceeding    to    the    spawning    grounds. 

few  and  large,  45  to  80  in  number;  gillrakers  Their  rate  of  progress  varies  with  the  season, 

long  and  slender,  23  in  number,  13  below  angle;  and  probably  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
anal  rays  13  or  14;  branchiostegals  13  or  14-  rainfall  and  the  state  of  the  river,  rain,  roily 
Body  long;  head  short,  conic;  snout  blunt;  eye    water,  and  high  water  always  hastening  their 

small ;  fins  small,  caudal  deeply  forked.     Color  progress, 

bluish   green,   sides    silvery,   finely   punctulated;  When   they   first   come   from   the   ocean   the 

spots  few  and  obscure  on  head,  back,  dorsal,  sexes  are  almost  identical  in  appearance,  but 
adipose  dorsal,  and  upper  rays  of  caudal  as  the  time  for  spawning  approaches  a  difference 


Doe  Salmon. —  Scales  of  medium  size,  138  to  is  noticed  between  the  males  and  the  females, 
ISS  in  lateral  line;  pyloric  cceca  140  to  185;  gill-  which  during  the  spawning  season  becomes  more 
laxers   short   and   few,  9   above   and   15   below     marked.    The  fully  developed  ova  of  the  female 
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rakers  .  _  .  .  , 

angle;  13  or  I4  rays  in  anal  fin;  branchiostegals  give  her  a  round,  plump  appearance,  while  the 

13  or  14.    Form  of  quinnat,  but  head  longer  and  male  ^rows  very   thin.     His  head   flattens,  the 

more   depressed.     Dusky  above  and   on  head,  upper  jaw  curves  liVe  a  hook  over  the  lower,  the 

paler  on  sides ;  very  fine  spots  on  back  and  sides,  eyes   become    sunken ;  large,    powerful,    white, 

often  wanting;  tail  plain  dusky  or  finely  spotted,  dog-like  teeth  appear  on  both  jaws,  and  the  fish 

with  black  edge ;  other  fins  blackish.  acquires  a  gaunt  and  savage  appearance.    _As 

Ttiese  salmons  are  the  most  important  group  soon  as  they  reach  fresh  water  their  appetites 
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, . row,  and  it  "n  tLe  Atlantic  oo»st  of  the  United  Suto 

r  stomacbs  to  shrink,    Tliu  does  not  at  first  havd  so  far  been  unsuccessful 

entirely  prevent  them  from  feeding,  but  it  Considering  the  entire  west  coast  the  blue- 
changes  tnem  enough  to  enable  them  to  over-  back  salmon  [0.  te'ka)  is  probably  more  nu- 
come  the  temptation  to  return  to  their  well-  merous  than  all  he  other  salmons  combined, 
stocked  teeding-ground.s  in  the  ocean,  and  the  It  is  known  in  difl'rent  regions  as  blueback, 
longer  they  remain  in  fresh  water  the  greater  redfish,  red  salmon,  Fraser  River  salmon,  and 
are  tlie  changes,  and  the  desire  to  turn  back  for  sock-eye  or  saw-qui.  It  ranks  next  to  the 
food  is  correspondingly  lessened.  This  change  chinoofc  in  commercial  value,  being  especially 
comes  about  gradually,  increasing  day  by  day  important  in  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivera  and 
from  the  time  they  leave  tidewater  until  at  the  in  Alaska.  For  canning  purooses  it  is  but 
near  approach  of  the  spawning  season  their  little  inferior  to  the  chinook,  the  color  of  the 
throats  and  stomachs  become  entirely  incapac-  flesh_  being  a  rich  red,  which  persists  after 
itated  for  receiving  food,  and  the  desire  and  canning.  Large  quantities  are  canned  in  British 
ability  to  feed  leave  them  entirely.  The  great  Columbia  and  in  Alaska,  particularly  on  Kadiak 
reserve  of  flesh  and  blood  which  they  bring"  with  Island,  and  its  commercial  importance  to  that 
them  from  the  ocean  enables  them  to  keep  the  Territory  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  halt 
vftal  organs  active  unlit  their  mission  up  the  of  the  entire  salmon  pack  of  the  world  comes 
fresh-water  streams  is  accomplished.  from  Alaska  and  the  majority  of  the  fish  there 

Quinnat  salmon,  like  all  the  Pacific  salmon,  canned  are  of  this  species.  Comparatively  few 
do  rot  return  to  the  sea,  but  die  on  or  near  iheir  red  salmon  are  sold  fresh  in  the  United  States, 
spawning  grounds.  After  spawning  they  rapidly  1'  is  next  to  the  smallest  of  the  salmons,  the 
deteriorate,  the  flesh  shades  off  to  a  light,  dirty  maximum  weight  being  about  15  pounds,  but  it 
pink  and  they  become  foul,  diseased,  and  much  rarely  weighs  over  8  pounds  and  the  average  is 
emaciated.  Their  scales  arc  wholly  absorbed  scarcely  5  pounds.  In  vanous  lakes  this  fish 
in  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  dark  olive  or  black  wejEbs  only  half  a  pound  when  mature,  and  is 
hue,  and  blotches  of  fungus  appear  on  their  "','™  4"*  "i tie  redfish.  It  ranges  from  Hum- 
heads  and  bodies,  and  in  various  places  are  Jong  ocldt  Bay,  California,  to  the  far  north,  but  m 
white  patches  where  the  skin  is  parUy  worn  off.  pn"al  it  ascends  only  tfiose  nvera  which  rise 
Their  fins  and  Uils  become  badly  niuUlatcd,  and  '"  c"ol<l.  snow- Jed  lakes.,  ^tpt  in  the  breeding 
in  a  short  time  they  die  exhausted.  season  ihe  color  of  this  fish  is  a  clear  bnght 

i.  2^ert";^l^"a-nTcons?dlrSSTe  S  "^^'m^JnAfl^^^..^^^^^^^^^ 

summer  run  ia  spawn  ng  at  the  headwaters  of  "rVt  v™^,  t'     i  ■    ...  ti    .    t  .»,. 

"  .r  »j  Y^i  J  J  i_  !_.  J  .!_■  _  _.  range  is  troin  aan  rrancisco  Drobablv  aft  far 
m  Ih.  McCloud  and  below,  and  this  run  cot-  ^^  ,g  ,j,^  Mackenzie  Riverrand  it  is  also 
tiaues  sp«*nin«  through  November  into  DecMn-  mammon  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  fooH  oual^^^ 
ber.  In  the  ^lunibi.  tbe^wnmg  beg^  at  the  STun  h«^S?a1caS^.Iy  i^fSri^  » 
die  h«^dwaters  in  June;  at  Clackamas,  125  milea  „(!,„  ^im<,n.*  WMle  the  flesh  has  a  ve^r 
frwn  the  mouthof  the  nver^begma  about  the  fi„^  „  j,  ;,  ,„  tj,^„  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^ 
mid^of  Septwriber  ^d  continues  until  N<y-  ^ij„  ^nd  the  species  has  consequently  be-n 
vembcr.  A  few  d^  before  they  atr;  ready  to  neglected  by  canners;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
ipawn  the  ^Iraon  holtow  out  elongated  cavities  „;„  Eventu:.lly  be  utifiied  for  canning  purposes, 
with  Ihetr  hewls  and  tails  in  the  gravel  beds  of  and  its  e«ellent  qualities  when  fresh  arrun- 
the  river  where  there  is  some  current,  and  here  jouMedly  destined  to  give  it  a  great  commercial 
m  doc  time  the  ^gs  and  milt  are  deposited.  ,a|ue.  I15  chief  consumption  now  is  by  Alaskan 
The  eggs  drift  mto  the  crevices  m  the  pile  of  natives.  The  humpback  salmon  generally  seeks 
stonta  throwti  up  below  the  hollow,  Jink  to  the  smaller  streams  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
the  bottom,  and  remain  in  that  protected  posi-  hig  and  deposits  its  efigs  a  short  distance  from 
tion  during  incnbarion;  here,  also,  the  young  the  sea.  sometimes  within  only  a  few  rods  of 
remain  mitil  the  umbilical  sac  is  absorbed.  The  the  ocean.  At  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  where 
eggs  and  young  are  liable  to  destruction  by  it  is  often  very  abundant,  it  arrives  in  the  lat- 
fresbets,  but  are  comparatively  safe  from  other  ter  part  of  July,  the  run  continuing  only  a 
injurious  inRucnces.  The  quinnat  is  not  so  pro-  few  weeks.  Spa*Tiitig  takes  place  in  August 
lific  as  the  Atlarttie  salmon,  300  or  400  oggH  to  The  silver  salmoii  is  also  known  as  silver- 
each  pound  weight  of  the  parent  fish  being  a  sides,  skowitz,  kisiTteh,  hoopid  salmon,  and  coho 
fair  average,  salmon.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  having  a  graceful 
As  the  salmon  ascend  the  rivers  they  arc  form  and  a  bright  silvery  skin.  Its  flesh  which 
caught  by  gill  nets,  fyke  nets,  pounds,  weirs,  is  fairly  good,  usually  has  a  bright  red  color, 
seines,  wheels,  and  other  devices,  but  in  the  but  as  this  fades  on  cooking  It  13  rot  highly 
Sacramento  and  Columbia  the  greater  numbert  regarded  for  canning  purposes,  though  large 
are  caught  with  gill  nets  drifting  with  the  cur-  tjuanlities  are  thus  utilized.  Its  average  weight 
rent  or  tide  as  they  head  upstream.  In  the  in  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Is  8  pounds, 
rivers  they  are  comparatively  safe  from  enemies  but  iri  Alaska  it  averages  nearly  IJ  poimdS.  Its 
except  otters,  ospreys,  and  fishers,  but  immense  range  is  from  San  Francisco  to  northern  Alaska, 
nunUiers  are  destroyed  at  the  mouths  of  the  and  as  far  south  on  the  Asiatic  coast  as  Japan, 
streams  by  seals  and  sea  lions.  The  quinnat  has  It  nms  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  in  fall  or  early 
been  introduced  into  Japan,  Australia.  New  wimer,  when  the  waters  are  high,  but  usually 
Zealand,  and  Europe,  but  efforts  to  acclimatize  does  not  ascend  great  distances  from  die  ocean. 
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s  the  leaat  valuable  of  ^  U.  S.  Fisb  Conunission  and  enlarced  intoarcsu- 

, nug]]  it  U  drkd  in  large  lar  eaublistuneiu  iai  the  rearins  of  fry,  on  an 

quantities  by  the  Alukan  natives.  Its  averacc  extouive  3caie,  te  the  age  oj  six  or  seven  monlfaj. 
weight  is  la  pouods  and  the  nuxintum  is  about  l.atcr, other  estai>li^>aicnts  wete  opened  lor  tbe 
ao  pounds.  It  is  found  from  San  Francisco  to  fearing  and  di&tiibixtion  of  tbe  iandlock«d  sal> 
Kamchatka,  being  especially  abundant  in  Alaska,  moo.  Still  more  extensive  operations  in  saljnon 
The  enlargement  and  distortion  of  the  jaws  give  colture-  have  been  undertaken  on  the  Pacific 
the  species  a  very  repulsive  look,  and  tbe  large  coast  to  replenish  the  rivers  of  California  and 
teeth  give  to  it  its  common  name.  When  juit  the  Columbia  basin,  from  40  to  50  millianS  of 
from  tbe  ocean,  the  flesh  has  a'  beautiful  red  fty  (^hicipaHy  quitinat)  are  annually  being 
color  and  is  not  unpalatable,  but  it  deteriorates  artificially  hatched,  reared  and  placed  in  the  head- 
rapidly  in  ftesh  water.  It  spawns  in  shallow  waters  of  the  various  rivers.  For  treatment  of 
rivers  and  creeks.  Larger  quantifies  are  utilized  the  eggs  and  fry,  see  Fish -culture.  See  also 
in  Puget  Sound  than  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Fisberies. 

States,  and  it  is  also  used  considerably  by  the  Bibliography. —  Goode,  'Fisheries  Industries' 

natives  of  Alaska.  (Sec.  I.  Washington,  1884) ;  Day,  'Fish  of  Great 

The    Sleelhead. —  Another    anadromous    sal'  Britain'    (London,  1880-4) ;  Jordan  and  Ever- 

monoid  fish  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  popu-  mann,  'Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America* 

larly   regarded  as   a   salmon,   is   the   steelhead  (WaahinB[ton,  i8p8) ;  'Rqmrts'  and  'Bulletins' 

iSalWo   gairdaeri),   known   also   as  hardhead,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Conumssion,  especially  the 

winter  saunoii,  square-tailed  trout,   and   salmon  'Manual  of  Fish- Cult  ore,'   and   Moser's  Report 

trout     It  resembles   in  form,  size,  and  general  of  the  operations  of  the  Albatross  during  18^ 

•ppearande  the  saknon  of  the  Atlantic  coast  a«d  Salmon,  a  river  in  Idaho,  which  rises  in 

«  distmpnshed  from  other  Pacific  coast  sataon  duster  County,  flows  north  and  west  into  Snake 

bj  «•  square  tail,  its  unaU  head,  round  MOut,  t^j     _      y.    j.q'     ,  ;.  irremilar-   its  total  lenalh 

eoa.^tively  slender  forrp,  light  colored  fl«h,  ^l^^,%'=^^l  "  '"^'"'  '"  '^*="  ''''**• 

and  Its  habit  of  spawning  in  spring.    It  is  more  »"""'«  4""  "J""' 

slender  than  the  quinnat  and  consequently  not  ,     Bwmon     Daac^     among     the     American 

so  buvy  for  its  length.    lU  average  wci^t  in  iadwM,  a  da»:e  of  Hie  Yurok,  Kan>k  and  other 

the  Colurabia  is  about  10  pounds,  although  it  trajea.  held  in  the  early  spring  on  the  Pacific 

tometimes  riches  30  pounds.    Its  range  is  very  odirt   when  the  salmon   begin  to  run   up  the 

extended,  reaching  from  the  southern  coast  ol  river*.    No  one  is  perniittcd  to  oatch  a  aahnon 

California  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  is  found  beforo  the  dance,  nor  for  10  days  afterward, 

it)  almost  all  the  streams  of  the  Plcific  States  .«U1tnnn.ti-wit,  a  name  allied  to  several 

which  empty  into  *e  ocean.    It  b<^ns  to  enter  distinct  species  of  Salmenidte:    in  tbe  eastern 

the  Cohimbia.in  the  fall  and  is  then  Jn  prime  United  States  to  the  great  lake  trout   (.Cristi- 

tfonditwn      Like    the    dutiook,    the    stejjhrad  ^„^    ^^   SaheUniu    namaycush)    which    re^ 

asenids  rivers   for  teng  distancM,  and   It  has  sembles  the   true   chars   or  trouts    except   for 

been  fotmd  ahnost  as  fatup  the  tributaries  of  ,^,  ^reatBd  and  toothed  vomer  bone  and  prom- 

the  Cohrnibu  m  the  ascent  of  fish  w  possible.  ^^^  jeeth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue.     The 

A»    the    greatest    quantises    of    steelheads    art  ^^^^  y^^,^   greatly,   but   is   usually   dark   gray 

CWi^t  »,  the  spring;,  when  th^  are  spawnmg  „;^  nmwrou*  weU  sqiarated  rounded  spots  of 

and  are  in   a  deteriorated  c<mditi<»i,  they  are  jj^^^^  ^^       j^^^^         j^,  rt»cbea  a  length  of 

not  «««rally  esteemed  as  food ;  but  when  tbey  ^  ^^^  ^^  (^ree  feet,  and  has  been  known  to  at- 

come  fresh  fr<m  the  wa  and  are  m  good  eondi-  ^^^  ^  ^^5  ^t  of  ,35  pounds.     It  is  especially 

tiOB,  their  flesh,  la  ejccellerrt.     As  the  demwid  characteristic  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  is  found  in 

for  wimwi  haa  increased,  steelheads  l^^e  been  f^^j,^   ^^^^^^    ^^^^^   j^^i^^   ^   Vancouver   and 

*^'"^i"  ^""'??l.  ""^  *^  ^"^    I!!^  .h!  northward  to  Alaska.     Except  when  spawning 

.oMworthy  !«rt  of  the  canned  Mlmor  frwn  the  j^  ^                    j,^     liveinlhe  deeper  watert 

Co  umha  liiTer  for  a  number,  of  yearspasV  as  ^  ^    ^a^       ^    /  „,„„j    vormc^s.    Next 


rfort  10  rcnock  TSih  almoo  tk.  rivtr.  at  tht    •.'"Sf.'?'!!.  l"*.  ^  *■  VmM  StiiMs  mdjir 


«.ttrn  coait  »«.  unirBken  by  MusachuseiU  *<  Michigan  Fuh  Comm.a.oni.    In  the  W.« 

mi  N.:w  H.n.p.hUe  .boO  1865.    At  «r.t  egj.  *'   .le^Ihtad   >ataon    (Sntaj  ,..rf»m)    and 

™.  ohJSd  "ran,    Snada,  bnl  this   soS?.  "'"'"'  'K?"  ,"1t'°T""*"  S™  a"  "'"ST 

IS  ca>  rftTid  tht  ,ulhorit4.  wm  com^Urf  '">'<•■    ™    iMhcad    re»n,b  =s    the    tambow 

to  attmipt  i,  m  taa,  by  opturing  aalmein  m  the  >"M  ((-v.),  tat  is  very  „nch   atger  ha,  mall 

Srinj  at  the  mouth  of  thrPenoE«»t  Ri.et,  in  "ales  and  a  larger  mo»tb      It  1.  abundant  ui 

Maint,  and  keeping  then.  .Jive  and  weU  until  ™arly  a  1  nl,  the  rivers  of  the   Paejfic   coul, 

they  ™wned  in  November.    After  some  expeti-  from  aiifornia  to  Alaska,  and  is  caught  m  oon- 

mentS;  a  few  live  salmon  were  safely  cauglit  siderable  quantities  for  canning  and   when  c^- 

and  carried  in  doaling  cars  to  Craig  Brook,  near  tored  in  the  fall  immediately  after  leaving  the 

the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  where  ponds  and  sea,  is  esteemed  as  a  fresh  fish.    The  common 

hatcheries  fed  by  a  dear  stream  had  been  pre-  Atlantic  salmon   iSatmo  talar)   also  sometunea 

pared  for  them    The  fish  throve;  year  by  year  receives  the  name  of  salmon-trout,  as  in  the 

Quantities  of  eggs  were  obtained  and  despatched  Gulf  of  Sainl  Uwrence.    Tlic  salmon-trout  of 

to  other  places  to  be  hatched.    In  l88g,  however,  Europe    (5o/#iu   irwtfj),  also  known  as  buH- 

tlK  Craig  Brook  station  was  acquired  by  the  trout  and  sea-trout,  occurs  m  tic  Baltic  Sea 
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about  th«  British  Isles  and  along  the  coast  of  snd  when  Continental  money  was  withdrawn. 

Prance,    and    enters   the    rivera   emptying   into  catising  suffering  among  the  poor  of  Philadel- 

the^e  seflK.     Its  life  history  resembles  that  of  phia,  he  distributed  $2,000  in  specie  to  relieve 

the    common    salmon,    with    which    it    readily  distress.     The  large  indebtedness  of  the  KOV' 

hybridizes.    See  Salmon  ;  Tsoin'.  ernment  to  Haym  Salomon  was  never  repaid  to 

Salinond.  sam'ond,  Stewart  Dingwall  For-  ^^J°^  )?2iL^"  nih\^^.'ly}\^''^'!:^A 

fc.d^tALrn%n^at''lrlangrn'un"ersr  I":^  rerffifed^f l^^^iffr^s^o^lf  ^^^^^^^^ 

was  a  Free  Church   clergyman  and  occupied  the  ^IX  P=P"«  n'^'^  i°  ^^  "5"^i"  *  °''"«i.  Ph.ladel- 

chair  of  theology  at  the  free  Church  College  at  P^ia  IS  Feb.  i;«5  reached  S3S3.7+4,  the  mro.ds 

Aberdeen  from  i876  till  his  death.     He  was  ap-  °^   the    Bnl.sh   army    m    l8 14   destroyed    even' 

pointed  principal  there  in  1808.     His  publications  record  m  relation  to  the  vouchers.     On  24  Feb. 

include:   'The  Life  of  Chmt>;    <Tlie  Christian  1893  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  House  tliat 

Doctrine  of  Immortaiity>  (1895-1902);  etc.  \  RoW  "ifdal  be  struck  off  j a  recognition  of 
Haym   Salomon  s   services,   his   heirs   to    waive 

Salmon'idn,    a   Eamily   o(    highly    organized  all   claims  for  indemnity;  but  the  measure,  al- 

Iresh-water  and  anadromous  fishes  of  the  north-  though    reported    favorably,   was   too    late   for 

em  parts  of  the  world,  which  includes  the  sal-  consideration.     Consult;    'A   Sketch  of  Haym 

mon,  salmon-trout,  whifefish,  grayling  and  their  Salomon,    from   an    unpublished    MS.    in   the 

relatives.     See  Sai-mon.  papers    of  Jared    Sparks' ;    H,   B.   Adams,   in 

Sal'ol,phenyl.salicylate,C^,.OH.COOC.H..  s^tlv*NT=W,^f '^    ^^'^   Historical 

a  drug  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  salicylic  ^<>='"y-  ^°-  ^     (.io94J- 

acid  and  phenol.    A  white  crystalline  powder  Salomons,  Sa   David  Lionel  Goldaimtii- 

odorless  or  with  a  faint  aromatic   smell,  nearly  Stem,  English  electrical  engineer:  b.  28  June 

tasteless,  almost  insoluble  in   cold   water,  easily  1851.     He   was   mayor  of   Tunbridge   Wells   in 

10  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloitrform,    A  powerful  jgpg^  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Institution 

antipyretic  but  chiefly  used  as  an  intestinal  anti-  of    Electrical    Engineers,    and    has    publbhed: 

septic.     In  the  small  intestine  It  IB  decomposed  (Electric    Light    Installations';     'Photographic 

by  the  pancreatic  juice  into   pheriol(or  carbolic  pormul*';    and   various   monographs   on   elec- 

acid)  and  salicylic  acid,   both  of  which  are  well  (rical  topics. 

known  antiseptics.     Used  therefore   in   cases  of  -,■,—.       t..       -■\l. 

typhoid  fever,   fermentative  dyspepsia,  and    in  .Swon,  sa-Ion,  The. Pans,   (i)   the  large 

other  diseases  of  the  intestinal    canal.     As  it  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  m  Pans,  m  which  art 

contains   salicylic  acid  it   is   valuable    in    cases  cxliibitions   were   formerly   held;    [2)    a   name 

of  rheumatism,  gout,  etc     Dose  from  15  to  30  given  the  annual  art  exhibition  ia  Paris;   (3) 

grains.  the     leading    galleries     where  .  modem     artists 
exhibit  their  works.    See  Paws. 

Salome,  sa-W-mE  a  Hebrew  female  name  g^,^  sa-lfl-nSTtg,  or  Salonicn  (ancient, 

cTnr  The^most"'^ot^£le*^areToFSt^Ta^  THKS.AU,>,t„).:Turkey  -  fu^^i  0)  -- 

*e   granddanghter   of   Herod   the   Great,   born  ^ ^mVnlm     '  n   S-e'^S^^l   a's"^^ 

10    x.a,    who    married,  her    uncle     Phdip    the  southwest  of  Cc^nstantinople     It  occupies  a  forti- 

tetrarch.     She  appears  m  the  gospel  as  a  yornig  ^^    ,              ^    surrounded  by  stalely  cypresses 

girl,  who  IS  instigated  by  her  mother  Herodias  ^=j  lof^  white  walls,  ascends  from  the  shore 

fnhn  iS,.H  t  T^  Stml  Jri  '°"h^™"hv  '»  tr'an|nlar  form.  Its  architecture  fa  cha^e- 
John  Baptist.  The  name  was  also  bonie  by  teristicaUy  OrienUl,  the  early  Christian  churches 
the  mother  of  James  the  Elder  and  John  Ae  j^^j  ^^  converted  into  mosques.  Chief  of 
Evangelist  One  of  those  women  of  Galilee  who  these  is  Saint  Sophia,  similar  to  the  celebrated 
f^'""i,1^^  ■'fM^J"  *"*  ^"^^T  ^^^  T;r!!"^  niosque  of  that  mme  in  Constantinople,  on  a 
A-  "i  *^''"-  '""^"-  ^^■\  ^^^  ^f^u  °^  smaner  scale,  but  beautiful;  the  church  or 
Chnst  for  her  sons  a  special  place  of  honor  ^  ^^^^^  q  ^^itj,  ^^n,  ^  f„t 
m  bis  kmgdom  (Matt.  xx.  21  ;>  and  was  a  wit-  ^l^^^.  j,j^  contains  early  Christian  mosaics 
nws  of  the  crucifixion  (Mark  xv  20).  Some  dating  from  400  a.d.;  Saint  Demetrius,  with  a 
infer,  from  companng  Matt  and  John  ^x.  25.  fine  interior;  Ind  various  others,  besides  Greek 
that  she  was  a  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues'  The  numer- 
J^^"'-  o«s  antiquities  include  the  Citadel,  or  ancient 
Salomon,  Haym,  American  patriot  and  Acropolis,  with  its  seven  towers,  called  by  the 
financier:  b.  Lissa,  Poland,  1740;  d,  Philadcl-  Turks  Ffdi-.^«/F A,  containing  a  triumphal  arch 
phia.  Pa.,  6  Jan.  1785.  But  meagre  details  are  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
preserved  of  his  early  career,  but  his  record  the  Propylseum  of  the  Hippodrome,  a  splendid 
as  an  American  patriot  and  his  servKCS  in  aid  Corinthian  colonnade  of  five  pillars ;  the  trium- 
of  the  government  in  Revolutionary  days  are  phal  arcli  of  Augustus,  commemorating  the  bat- 
well  known.  He  was  called  "the  good  Satnari-  tie  of  Philippi;  the  arch  of  Constantine,  etc. 
tan*  by  S.  H.  Gay  in  his  life  of  James  Madi-  There  are  large  bazaars,  and  aqueducts  bring 
son,  and  is  referred  to  by  Madison  as  rejecting  water  from  the  distant  hills  to  the  city.  Salo- 
all  recompense  for  the  pecuniary  help  bestowed,  niki,  however,  is  also  characterized  by  much 
He  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York  in  1775,  and  squalor  and  miserable  quarters.  Since  the  con- 
in  1778  escaped  to  Philadelphia.  There  acquir-  struction  of  various  railway  systems,  and  bar- 
ing wealth  as  a  banker,  he  freely  loaned  to  bor  improvements,  the  trade,  already  consid- 
Robert  Morris  over  $350^000.  He  negotiated  erable,  has  increased.  The  exports  consist  of 
all  the  war  subsidies  from  France  and  Holland,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  silk  cocoon%  opiun^ 
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yrint,  brandy,  skins,  antimony,  and  Hmlter;  the  Saldfla,  thfc  'common  name  <>t  aerersiS 
imports,  of  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  coal,  iron,  and  Species  of  the  amaryllidaceoas  gctrus  Bomarea, 
hardware,  petroleum,  salt,  rice,  glass,  elc.  Great  which  produce  edible  tubers.  Some  are  culti- 
Britain  has  the  lat^est  volume  of  trade;  next  in  vated  in  greenhouses  for  their  large  gorseously 
importance  are  Italy,  France,  Anstria- Hungary,  spotted  flowers,  home  in  cymes  on  twining 
and  Turkey.  Salonica  {formerly  Therma)  is  stems,  and  B.  edulis  is  cultivated  in  the  West 
mentioned  in  historical  amials,  in  connection  Indies  as  a  vegetable,  its  fleshy  roots  being  also 
with  Xerxes'  march  through  Greece.  It  was  re-  a  diuretic  and  SudoriJSc. 
built  by  Cassander  in  315  B.C.  St.  Paul  preached  o-T.^i.,  «  ~_  ^r  n.  r-L^  x  j- 
here,  ind  addressed  mo  of  his  epistles  to  the  -^^^i^^.^*  .57"^  °^.  *?!,  Chenopodwet. 
converts  of  this  pUce.  During  the  Roman-  w'th  atow  50  widely  distributed  species  growing 
Macedonian  wars  it  figured  as  the  chief  station  '« .^''"6  soils,  or  on  seashores  The  sinalf, 
cf  the  Macedonian  fleet.  After  the  civil  wars  it  ^''^^  flow"^  are  apetelous,  but  have  a  five- 
became  the  first  city  in  Greece.  It  was  a  seat  of  ^''T^  ""'^J'  "5"^^  "^  1  *"='°1**  ^^^  "^l<^'^ 
the  Christian  Church  at  a  very  early  period.  ¥*•*  ^^\^  broad,  hor.zootal,  membranous  wmg. 
During  the  barbarian  invasions,  it  was  the  most  *  maritime  species  (S.  kali),  the  prickly  salt- 
important  stronghold  and  place  of  defense  of  "°"'  '^  »  ^""^'^'  "P-'^^y  ^"""^J-  '^f  decumbent 
the  Eastern  empire.  In  medisval  times  it  was  branches  spreading  from  the  central  ^P-foot 
taken  (go*)  by  the  Saracens;  (1185)  by  the  ^  *'.  ^°  /o™ '"8^  rosettes  on  the  sand.  The 
SiciUan  Normans;  (1430)  by  the  Turks.  Many  ''o^^ly-set  ngid  leaves  radiate  m  all  directions; 
«f  the  inhabitants  are  Jews  and  Greeks.  Pop.  ^^J  "■"  ^"^^  awl-shaped,  and  siK:eulcnt,_  the 
<ioio,  estimated)  150,00a  {2)  The  Gulf  of  ""ff  ^'^.-S"''"?  "^  ^  ^''°"5  r^^*^*^-  ^'  1  * 
Salonica  (ancient  Sinus  Theriliaieus)  is  the  ex-  ""'';'y  ^iffused  species,  and  like  some  other 
treme  northwesteni  arm  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  be-  P'"""  °f  ^*  ^^^,  ^^^^y-.  "^^  formerly  col- 
tween  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  and  the  coast  'ected  and  burned  for  the  impure  carbonate  of 
of  Theasaly.  It  has  a  length  of  about  85  miles.  ^^  *°""'^  ""  !"  """<?■  ^.iimps  of  the  fused. 
a  breadth  of  35  miles,  and  consists  of  two  dii^  "^^  /""  -i?"  ,""P°'''^'^  "^'A".  °K  """""«■ 
tinct  parts-one  wide,  extending  from  south-  called  barilla  (q..v.)^  and  yielded  about  «  per 
east  to  northwest ;  the  other  narrow,  from  south-  «"'  ?^  .^""i^,  ^""8  ^^  onginal  source  of  that 
-west  to  northeast.  chemical  Salsola  was  also  a  component  of  the 
_  „  ,  ,  ,  .  . ,,  *sope,'  mentioned  by  Jetemiah.  To  this  genus 
Salpa,  a  gcnns  of  free-swimtningnscidutns  also  belongs  the  Russian  thistle  (q.v.). 

of  the  order  Tholiacea,  and  the  family  Saibidit.  „  .»      -1.    u  a. 1 u      i-  u  u- 

They  are  met  with  as  single  or  soliUry^r-  ^^  ^'^^""^  8t«hen^  EngUh  b»B- 

Samsma  and  as  compound  collections,  the  so-  rapher:   b.    Nynee   Tal,   India,   1851.     He   was 

called  «salpa  chains."  The  solitary  salpa  produces  educated   at   Cambridge    ajd    subsequently   m- 

br  hodding  from  a  process  termed  the  stolon,  a  P*red  m  Ijterary  work  and  social  refonn.    He 

long  chain  of  aggregated  embryos,  which  become  ^^^.  ^  honorary  secretary  of  the  Humam- 

the  salpa  chain.  The  individuals  of  this  compound  **"""   ^"f^  ^^^   "^  foimdmg  m   1891,   aid 

chain  have  the  power  of  producing,  by  means  of  editor  of  <The  Humanitarian'   and  'The  Hu- 

^gs,  new  solitary  salpje.    The  entire  life-history,  ?»"*    ^f"™'    ,  ^?  ■i'^.P-^u''^''/    <^  I  °i 

however,  is  not  so  much  one  of  an  alternation  of  ij-'S^.  Thomson' ;  <Life  o£  Thorrau' ;  'Ric^rd 

generations  as  of  a  process  of  budding  (asex-  J'^^""!;  ^  ^r'-''?.-L^'^^'  r^**^  and  Pio- 

nal),  alternating  with  reproduction  by  means  of  V^^\  'Anmials  Rights';  <The  Logic  of  Vege- 

eggs  (sexual).    Each  salpa  is  of  oval  or  quad-  tanamsm^ ;  etc 

fate  form,  with  an  aperture  at  either  extremity.  Salt,  Sib  Titua,  English  manufacturer:  b. 
Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  expulsion  of  wa-  Morley,  Yorkshire,  20  Sept  1803 ;  d.  ag  Dec 
ter  from  the  posterior  aperture,  and  the  salpa-  1876.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  manu- 
chains  thus  swim  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  facture  of  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  into- 
The  principal  organs  of  the. body  are  compacted  England.  The  model  village  of  SalUirc  (q.v.), 
to  form  the  so-called  ^nucleus.*  The  salpae  arc  three  miles  from  Bradford,  on  the  river  Aire, 
beautifully  transparent  and  colorless  and  often  was  built  in  1853  for  the  workmen  engaged  in 
phosphorescent  Th^  abound  in  the  waters  of  his  factories.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  in  1859,  and  in  1869  was  made  a  baronet  Con- 
Sal'wfy,  a  biennial  composite  {Tragopogon  s«It:  Ba^rnie  <Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Salt> 
panifoMus),  sometimes  attaining  four  f4t  in  <'877)  ;  Holroyd,  <SalUire  and  its  Founder.' 
height.  It  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Salt,  the  common  name  for  sodium  chlo- 
bot  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable.  It  has  narrow  ride,  NaQ.  It  occurs  native  in  large  quantities, 
grass-like  leaves  and  solitary  showy  purple  and  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  neutralizing 
heads  of  ligutate  florets,  the  involucre  consist-  hydrochloric  acid  with  sodium  carbonate  or  with 
ing  of  lanceolate  leaflets  much  longer  than  the  sodium  hydrate,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It 
florets.  The  flowers  ctose  before  noon.  The  is  soluble  in  water,  its  solubility  at  the  boiling 
fruits  are  plumed,  and  float  through  the  air  like  point  being  only  a  little  greater  than  the  solu- 
thostf  of  a  dandelion.  Salsify  is  hardyj  and  has  bility  at  the  freezing  point.  It  is  insoluble  in 
a  very  long  tapering  tap-riwt,  white  and  fleshy,  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  aqueous  alcohol  it  dis- 
and  with  a  flavor  resembling  oysters,  whence  it  solves  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  according  to 
is  sometimes  called  vegetable  oyster  or  oyster  the  proportion  of  water  present  Salt  crystal- 
plant  Black  saisify  (Scortoneia  hitpattica)  lizes  in  the  isometric  system,  usually  in  cubical 
comes  from  Spain,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  or  pyramidal  forms,  though  octahedra  also  oc- 
true  salsify.  It  has  a  root  like  that  of  Tragopo-  cur.  Its  solution  is  neutral  to  test  papers,  and 
go*,  exc^  that  it  has  a  blackish  skin.  The  a  saturated  solution,  when  cooled  to  some  de- 
leaves are  undulate,  and  the  flowers  yellow.  The  grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  pare  water, 
^ant  iras  once  «s*d  f»r  snake-bites.  deposits    a    hydrate    having    the    omnposition 
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HiO  +  diLV  Wh«n  cooled  to  9'  F.  Mow  atco  is  stronliuai  accto-nitratc,  SrNO.(CAO.). 
zero,  a  saturated  soluticm  throws  down  tbe  by-  The  j^enomenB  which  occilr  when  two  neniul 
drate  NaCl  +  isHiO.  i'an  salt  is  ordinarily  ainple  salts  combine  to  prodwee  a  douUc  salt 
white  in  color,  but  it  is  transpanat  and  color'  are  doubtless  quite  complic^etl  in  some  in- 
less,  with  an  Jce-lUte  lustre  when  crystalline.  It  stances.  The  double  saft  MsSDtK.SOi.  which 
is  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  when  heated  it  de-  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  die  nohnal  Sul- 
crepitates  roerkedly.  It  mdts  at  about  1500°  phates  of  magncteum  and  potassinm,  apycan, 
F.,  and  it  may  be  vaporized  by  raising  it  to  a  when  in  solution,  to  be  a  single  mixture  of  the 
strong  white  heat  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas.  two  constituait  nomuit  sulphates;  bat,  oil  the 
Its  specific  gravity  b  2.16,  and  its  specific  heat  contrary,  the  double  salt  PtCU-aNaCi,  which  is 
is  about  adi4.  Salt  is  ht  more  tl^nsparent  to  formed  by  the  miion  of  platinic  chtoride  (see 
radiant  heat  thati  glasS  is,  and  physicists  there-  Platikum)  and  sodimi  cbloride,  acta  astfaongfa 
tore  employ  prisms  and  lOTses  of  clear  rock  salt  it  wer«  the  normal  sodium  salt  of  an  add  hat- 
m  experiments  upon  the  mfra-red  rays  of  the  jng  the  con^oeition  H.PtCL 
spectrum  (Consult,  on  ths  ppmt,  Tyn^l,  pk^fialogkat  [/«*  of  SoU.—  SeU  as  a  mti- 
'Contnbuhons  to  Molecular  Physics  mlhe  Do-  ^^rsal  commodity  has  been  used  in  all  ages 
mam  of  Radiant  Heat')  Salt,  from  its  abun-  ^^  civlliKitlons.  In  biblica!  times  tUe  Je*8 
dance,  is  greatly  used  m  the  arts  as  a  sonrce  of  ^g^^^  ^^  to  JrfwMh  with  the  firit  fniitB  of 
chlorine  and  of  sodimn.  (bee  Chlorine  and  ti,^  harvest  and  the  fnlits  of  the  earth;  Homw 
boiwtiM.)  ,  t,  J_  calls  it  divine  and  chronicles  its  use  in  Ih*  rt^ 
in  chemistry,  a  general  mmc  tor  am  cOm-  p^sts  of  his  heroes ;  Tacitui  tells  of  furittiu  wafs 
pound  whidi  m^  be  regarded  as  coMfflfmg  ot  ^^^  ^  Sertnanic  tribes  for  the  poostesibn  of 
an  acid  with  its  hydrogen  partially  or  wholly  rt-  ^^  ^  ^,  (j,^,  teri^Ories.  Mnngo  Park 
pheed  by  one  or  more  ^talhc  bases  or  bf  ^^^  ji;^  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone 
'^K^i^^'^ffJ?'  "  ^  a  compound  consistmg  of  ^^  „  ^^at  they  possessed,  even  their  wives 
^,^.«™S."?.n?^.K^,'^rf^'H^^^  ^d  ^"li'dren,  to  Obttb  a  s^t  supply.     Salt  is, 

a?^ali^ut*?hfh'Sildr±'be'XVi  meSV«Sg.*"W:  n^^tr^^aHTS 

«  MSorc\cid    HQ    «  whrch1he"lS^  ^^'^'^^''''UAt^^^^  t"^ 

t^KSS'^p;„^^on  of*^tte'de^ti?"^n^"'  ^"C?"^.!, '^»  '  ^I^St'^s'adS^' ^tS 

..«_    k.    ._^rfJi      .  ■  "■  c     ^SZ^it.  Other  hand,  they  thnve  when  it  is  adaed  to  their 

S3    ^     SJ  ?      .  ^T?  i  •f^  iTUion.    lUind^r  and  led  and  i<»  deer  loTe  to 

JSlJ3  "S^  ?i,.'™-,;S1;.i''^,''S;S  VLS,™  li*  th.  ..Aee  <,<  bm*i*  poddl..  and  saline 

r?t^n^J^,  ^T^&nlTlSlJJrSK  ■«o"<«»<wi-     In  ■"  elhnttih.  all  latitndo, 

S?iTi.S_i    fc    ™;_w'        .!?S  «S?  "M  ™»ln>nt>  and  odier  hoofed  animal,  raort 

of  repIacaaHe'  hydrageh    white  a  ■normal*  salt  ,l^_  .t,  .n^ii.iu  i„„        ,,      i  :. 

is  one  which  cbnain,  no  ..placeable  hydrogen.  "^.J^'Ji  S3  ^mJL  -  «,.  H™. 
un...,  ,.,t„t,„wi,~  ^..-.A  /u  en  ^    r„,  ^.,,.^..1.  ~  ^*'t  *as  hrst  used  as  an  alnnent  at  the  tune 

men  solphnnc  acid  (H.SO.)    for  example,  jj.  ^   ,„„,;,!„„    ,,^   a,.   p„,^,    ,„d  nomadic 

;£.  A  A    h"^^       <^l^  °J       "^1^.  «»«  to  setlentar,  and  ifricikural  life.     Tba 

s!"5n''l°!oter'"S"',°.l™  ss'^t^.^Lfd  .'"issrJj'^r'TiHE'irr^ 

™^  S^it  S^      S  h  J??,r^  ™«';   t  isrienhni*    But,  on  the  other  bni.  tliar  ban 

ST.^    ..i^?\^J^(™?0?!?^S™"  "nmam  coots  f?r  all  ^.tds  tclati.«^trSstoral 

drogen,  and  which  JS  therefore  called  the  'nor-  ~„.,,-.„j,_„      1^.1.  ■-      „_   \^m2^£^   liTI  o. 

ma|5  nilphate.     Tb.  acid  .alt  may  be  regarded  "^X^^J^  Z„      1,^1,    S_?^t.~ 

aa  an   intermediate  .tagc  between  the  onginal  .';;„?UrSS-,^iJf  ™   .i^T^.j^ 

s?  Si.b"?o;ir 'i %  mi'tfanl  oi  rSrTb.c-'i-r'di^™"  iS%  sr«  s 

Mrot  ''o5"f'rmS,iic'."Twri"™  be'  ri"'?  "ii'  's,"i.'S,ias'sJ 

replaced  by  an  acid  radical  witl^  the  formaHon  "„""  ?L^.,J*S  ?"  '^'^-  ^ 

of  a  normal  salt.  A  basic  salt  may  therefore  be  R',"'K,SS.^™t.?^5       ,      ?  .if^l^ 

regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  base  and  S"  JP??!"  J'Sk  J   ,  E.  Si™  i'  S^ 

iS  normal  salt.    Comparatively  weak  bases,  such  S?"  .JT-.tS^^w  ^^™^  *»fe 

as  lead  and  bismolh,  fonn  b...lc  salts,  bnt  pow-  ^"£  '1^  ^^iJTf  ^.^  ^  "J      . 

erfnl  base,  like  lime  and  soda  do  not.     Cd,  SH^j?"' ,'"  "H,??"!  °,',  ".  the  do,  and  cat 

for  example,  forms  a  basic  nitrate  having  the         x2r„  ■'  iiJ.,.i;i,- iLi      i  .i™  i_ 

=°d  t"b  Si??jr(5iN"5i  tf hi:4i  ■  ^ssdrdfet-sii-rsi^'tr^i^ 

!i^L|t,°r..38?.  SfeSii'SfdiSe's-g  stJr.'s?  fZn-f^nrtS:  ?i« 

jU/nmMn  _l  tiiLTn  _T)i.,»Trn  _i_ tj  **  '*'**'  Iwwever,  are  not  distinguished  from  each 

Pb(OH)Na4-HNO.=:Pb(NO.).  +  H/>.  otiitr  by  the  quantity  of  salt  which  they  c«m- 

A  salt  which  contaiu  tw9  difFerent  basic  or  tribute  to  the  organism,    In  fact,  both  kinds  are 

jcid  iaa.''als  is  called  a  "double  salL"    Ordi-  very  poor  in  salt.    Although  both  ccntiin  equally 

nary   sodiumgotassium    tartrate,   or    "Rocholle  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium,  they  are 

salt,"  KNaHjCiP.  +  4H1O,  itancxanvle.aiMlta  distinguished  from  c*ch  otbet  by  anodiet  mi«- 
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enl  (woduct  wHkh  tbey  pos^^u  in'  an  unequal  oonUB  prututxvdy  from  die  i^t  of '  oilr  food, 
tboiwi  cansiSera^e  ifgrte.  This  is  potash.  In  Ordinary  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is  one 
nwrkcd  contrast  with  common  salt,  this  wb-  of  the  constituent  elements  of  animal  organ- 
stance,  always  abundant,  varies  greatly  in  its  isms,  existing  everywhere  in  thcni^  Tha  Hood 
relative  quantity  in  different  kinds  of  food,  has  a  saline  taste  more  or  less  marked;  all  the 
There  are  foods  (hat  contain  a  great  deal  of  it,  secretions  are  salty ;  the  te^is  themselves  are 
and  these  are  precisely  those  that  are  taken  from  more  saiiy  than  bitter,  whatey^  good  people 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  are  gep^^ly  may  s^  about  them.  Salt  ^ater.  \a  fact, 
distinguished  by  their  richness  in  potassic  salts,  bathes  all  living  particles  and  leaches  contimi- 
They  accumulate  enormous  quantities  of  them,  ally  from  the  organic  structure,  escaiung  froni 
drawing  them  from  the  poorest  s"'!^  Inversely  all  its  tissues,  carrying  with  it  the  wa^te  tnattere 
there  are  other  aliments  derived  from  animals  which  should  be  rejected  from  the  body.  Coin- 
that  are  generally  relatively  poor  in  these  com-  mon  salt  is  more  ^ujtahie  than  any  other  ior 
pounds.  In  fine,  the  capital  difference  that  dis-  this  purpose.  In  a  dose  of  g  grams  per  i,oOD 
tingitishes  in  the  eyes  of  the  chemist  the  two  it  fonns  a  solution  innocuoas  to  the  anatomical 
modes  of  diet,  is  the  abundance  of  potash  in  the  elements,  that  can  circulate  around  the  most 
vegetarian  ration  apd  its  deficiency  in  the  meat  delicate  of  them  without  causing  the  least  dam- 
ration.  The  mformation  given  by  chemical  age.  This  close  association  with  salt  has  he- 
analysis  may  be  succinctly  stated  as  follows:  come  habitual  to  them  from  immemorial  usage; 
The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  the  economy  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  it,  and  it  would 
whh  much  potash  and  very  little  soda  — about  lead  to  aovK  inconvenience  if  anotfaef  mineral 
35  to  15P  times  more  potash  than  soda.  On  the  constituent  should  be  too  abruptly  substituted 
other  hand,  the  animal  kingdom  reduces  the  foj  it.  In  certain  animals  that  have  been  hied 
supply  Qf  pQUsh  without  reducing  in  the  same  to  «xbaustion,  life  may  bo  kept  up  for  some 
degree  the  supply  of  soda.  It  introduces  into  time  if  the  blo^  is  repkicad  fcy  a  saline  solu- 
the  econoiw  no  more  than  2  to  5  times  ^  much  tion,  named,  bocauae  of  its  properties,  the 
potash  as  soda.  All  this  is  perfectly  true  aiMl  physiological  soltrtion.  A  turtle  o«  a  frog  m 
interesting  m  itself,  but  what  hidden  relation  is  whose  veins  this  fluid  circulates  oontinnes  to 
there  between  the  proportion  of  potash  that  dis-  live  for  a  consideraUe  tune. 
tinguishes  the  two  diets  and  the  inequality  ih  Acaording  to  sUtistical  daU  the  daily  con- 
the  need  for  salt  which  they  produce.  M.  Bunge  goMpeicm  of  sah  in  Enropc  is  on  the  average 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  this  relation.  17  grams  per  capita.  Of  these  about  2  grams 
His  hypothesis  is  that  potash  is  respongible  for  are  necessary  to  cover  the  kws  by  disaasimite- 
the  hke  or  dishke  of  sa  t  m  cooTtery.  This  he  tion.  These  two  grams  represent  nutritive 
justifies^  a  senes  of  closely  connected  indue-  aaks.  The  lemaming  15  grams  would  then 
tioBs.  The  need  for  salt  is  the  consequpice  of  pcprMcnt  on  the  one  hand  8  to  10  grains 
the  loss  of  salt  from  the  organism,  as  thirst  is  carried  away  by  excretioas  and  necessary  for 
the  conaequence  of  t^ie  loss  of  water  doe  to  restoring  the  consiitntioo  o*  the  circulating 
hemorrliafe,  transpiration,  or  other  causes.  The  liquida,  and-  a  sntplus ;  but,  considering  the  in- 
need  for  salt  implies  a  previotra  loss  of  salt  fiuence  of  salt  upon  the  secretions,  it  would  not 
Secondly,  die  loss  of  salt  should  be  a  phenome-  be  prudent  to  si^  that  this  surphis  is  a  sacrifice 
tion  of  s  chemical  nature  resulting  from  reac-  ai»de  to  the  pleasures  of  appetite, 
tions  of  disintegration.  Thirdly,  this  chemical  Besides  taking  an  active  paFt  in  certain  of 
phetwmenon  having,  as  is  proved  by  ejcperi-  the  vital  phenomena,  common  salt  fulfils  better 
loent,  a  relation  to  the  different  kinds  of  diet,  than  any  other  subsUnce  the  conditions  of  a 
sbonld  be  caused  by  their  cheipieal  characteris-  medium  that  is  indifferent  and  yet  suitable  for 
tics  — that  is  to;  say,  by  the  ^ffcrence  in  their  the  physiological  necessities  of  living  matter. 
proportMM  of  potMh.  Contrary  to  M.  Bunge.  in  udmBls  as  well  as  hi  plants,  in  the  mobile 
it  ts  ctaimed  by  other  chemists  that  an  exclusive  corpuscles  of  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  fixed 
vegetahte  diet  causes  a  need,  a  particular  appe-  pipmwitt  of  the  'i^Tl"^?,  living  prptf^lagia  is 
tite,  which  can  be  satisfied  by  substances  hav-  always  rich  in  potassic  salts.  The  interior 
mg  the  taste  of  cooking  salt  and  contaming  medium  which  bathes  it  abounds,  however,  in 
either  chloride  of  sodimn  or  cbtonde  of  potas-  sodic  saks,  particulariy  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
sium.  In  briaf,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  resembling  m  this  respect  sea  water,  which 
it  is  a  ne«d  for  chlorides;  from  a  phy8io|t«ieal  might,  if  properly  diluted,  circulate  in  the  veins 
point,  a  need  tor  salty  savor;  that  is  to  say,  for  gnd  replace  for  a  time  the  plasma  of  the  blood, 
a  particnlar  kmd  of  gusUtive  sensafton.  as  we  have  seen  may  be  done  with  the  physio- 
Condiments  and  seasonings  are  found  to  logical  solution.  Some  naturalists,  recalling  the 
hare  a  justification  that  is  to  some  d«ree  of  a  circumstances  trader  which  life  appeared  on  the 
physiological  character.  They  msure  the  proper  globe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  tor  a 
action  of  the  stomach.  Salt  does  more,  long  time  maintained  in  the  saline  waters  of  the 
At  the  same  time  that  it  puts  in  motion  Pala»zoie  seas,  have  thopght  they  perceived  in 
the  secretion  of  the  stcmach  it  furnishes  this  fact  the  survival  of  an  ancestral  conditiop. 
it  wi*  materials,  at  least  with  some  of  them.  From  this  point  of  view  chloride  of  sodium 
HydFOcfaloric  acid,  which  is'  characteristic  of  would  be  an  element  handed  down  from  remote 
the  gastric  juice  atid  insures  its  digestive  efB-  times,  belonging  to  a  medium  suitable  to  animal 
cacy,  is  derived  from  salt,  from  the  chloride  of  life,  to  the  blood  and  to  the  organic  humors ; 
sodhim  of  the  blood.  The  same  origin  should  and  salted  food,  by  introducing  it  about  the 
be  ascribed  to  the  chlorhie  compounds  found  in  anatomical  elements  of  the  boify,  would  recall 
die  juices  of  the  stomach,  fixed  chlorides  and  the  marine  origin  of  animal  life,  would  connect, 
organic  chlorine.  In  other  terms  the  material  as  one  may  say.  the  physiology  of  the  present 
for  the  chlorine  compounds  of  the  gastric  juice  witii  that  of  the  past.  ' 
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SALT  DEPOSITS— SALT  INDUSTRY 

Salt    Deposits,    Ponnation   and   Geology,    sua,  thus  leaving  the  «ih.      Ho  attempt   wss 

See  Su-yaiAH  Svbtem.  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  salt  till 

1864,  at  which  time  the  Crystal   Salt  Works 

Salt-glaziog.    See  Glazikg. 

Salt  Industry,  The.  The  history  of  the 
manufacture  of  salt  in  this  country  is  some- 
what obscure  in  its  early  dates,  but  covers  the 
entire  period  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies  by  the  English.  The  early  proc- 
esses of  making  salt,  which  was  first  produced 
in  this  country  in  Virginia  prior  to  1620,  con- 
sisted of  exposing  sea-water  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  or  by  boiling  it  in  pans  or  kettles  till 
the  salt  had  settled  to  the  bottom.  Later 
these  same  processes  were  used  in  extracting 
salt  from  the  natural  salt  springs,  but  at  the 
present  time  sea-water  is  little  used  for  this 
purpose  Instead  wells  are  sunk  into  the  salt 
body,  fresh  water  pumped  into  them,  and 
when  thoroughly  saturated  is  pumped  out 
again,  the  salt  extracted  from  the  brine  thus 
produced.  There  are  several  methods  of  ex- 
tracting salt  from  this  brine,  kettles,  open 
pans,  vacuum  pans  or  grainers  in  which  the 
hrine  19  placed,  being  heated  either  directly 
or  by  steam.  Where  kettles  or  open  pans 
are  used,  the  brine  is  usually  boiled  by  direct 
heat,  whereas  in  the  grainers  and  vacuum 
pans  steam  heat  is  used.  In  the  grainer  proc- 
ess the  brine  is  evaporated  from  rectangular 
vats  about  12  inches  deep  by  means  of  coils 
of  pipes  suspended  in  them  and  carrying 
either  live  or  cxhaut  steam;  when  the  hrine 
is  evaporated,  the  salt  is  removed  from  the 
bottom  oi  the  pan  by  mechanical  scrapers. 
Solar  salt  is  made  in  vats  or  ponds,  covered 
and  uncovered,  and  rock  salt  is  mined  and  ii 
now  produced  in  greater  quantities  than  solar 
salt 

There  are  several  grades  of  salt  prepared 
for  the  market  in  the  United  States;  Rock, 
solar,  common  fine,  common  coarse,  all  of 
which  are  not  dried  by  artificial  means  after 
manufacture;  and  so-called  "dairy"  salt,  used 
more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese.  (See  Salt;  Silurian  Svstem.) 
The  statistics  of  the  industry  as  given  in  the 
1905  Census  are  as  fallows : 
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The  table  at  the  top  of  the  next  column 
shows  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  by  states 
for  the  years  1890  and  1905. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  salt  in- 
dustry will  be  described  according  to  states. 

Califortiia. —  The  Spaniards,  Mexicans  and 
Indians  first  gathered  salt  in  this  state  from 
the  "tide  lands"  along  the  shores  of  Alameda 
Bay,  the  natural  sinks  or  ponds  there  retain- 
ing the   water  which  was  evaporated  by  the 


were  built.  These  works  consisted  of  ponds 
for  receiving  and  settling  the  sea-water  so 
as  to  precipitate  the  gj'psum  and  other  im- 
purities less  soluble  than  the  salt.  After  the 
salt  itself  was  precipitated,  the  mother  liquor, 
or  bittern,  was  drained  o2  leaving  a  salt  of 
high  quality,  which  was  gathered  up  and 
conveyed  to  the  warehouses.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  salt  are  taken  to  refining  works  in 
San  Francisco,  where  it  is  subjected  to  artj- 
5cial  heat  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
drying  it,  and  ground  into  various  forms 
used  in  chlorination  works,  packing-houses  and 
silver  mills,  and  for  table  and  dairy  uses. 
The  principal  salt  works  in  California  are 
located  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Salt  Company,  but 
there  are  other  works  located  at  Salton.  in 
Riverside  County;  National  City,  in  San  Diego 
County ;  near  Danby,  in  San  Bernardino 
County ;  and  from  the  saline  springs  near 
Sites,  in  Colusa.  County,  and  at  Black  Lake^ 
in  San  Luis,  Obi^>o  County,  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  is  annually  produced.  In  1909  the  totiU 
production  in  California  was  valued  at 
1558,889. 

Illinois. —  There  is  only  one  establishment  in 
Illinois,  located  at  Saint  John,  Perry  County, 
which  in  1909  produced  but  a  small  quantity 
of  salt. 

Kansas. —  The  first  salt  produced  in  Kansas 
came  from  the  marshes  scattered  over  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  along  the  banks 
of  which  crude  factories  were  engaged  in  the 
business  till  1868,  but  these  were  in  time 
superseded  by  others  of  a  more  modem  char- 
acter. In  1867  wells  were  sunk  at  Solomon 
City  and  a  plant  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  brine  which  had  been  struck  at 
about  75  feet  In  1874  William  Dewar  es- 
tablished a  plant  in  the  same  city,  using  the 
solar  system  of  drying.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  was  not  very  extensive  prior  to  1880. 
when  2.000  barrels  were  made;  by  1890  this 
amount  had  increased  to  1,140,799  barrels, 
and  in  1900  to  1,645,350  barrels.     The  greater 
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-portion  of  the  salt  made  ki  igoo  wu  evapo- 
rated by  the  grainer  and  open  pan  mcthoda, 
though  a  small  amount  was  made  by  solar 
evaporation.  In  the  devek^mient  of  the  coal 
and  petroleum  industries  in  it)87i  rock  salt 
was  stnick  near  Hutchinson.  In  the  santc 
^ear  a  body  of  salt  was  also  struck  at  Lyons, 
m  Rice  County,  by  a  party  of  proepectors  in 
search  of  oil  or  natural  gas.  In  1^90  a  com- 
pany wa£  formed  and  a  shaft  sank,  the  drill 
penetrating  the  body  of  salt  at  Soo  feet  and 
passing  throu^  the  bed  to  a  further  depth  of 
3^  feet,  malnng  the  total  depth  of  the  mine 
T,o6s  feet  On  sinking  this  shaft  through  th« 
bed  of  salt,  15  workable  veins,  ranging  from  4 
to  18  feet  in  thickness,  and  alternating  with 
layers  of  shale  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  five  feet  in  thickness,  were  penetrated.  In 
mining  this  salt,  mining  or  channeling  machines 
Operated  by  compressed  air  are  first  used  to 
undercut  the  salt ;  holes  are  made  by  air  drills, 
dynamite  inserted  and  exploded  by  electricity, 
thus  bringing  the  salt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  mine  to  the 
mill  above  ground,  crushed  and  separated  into 
nine  different  grades  by  passing  over  screens. 
It  is  then  stored  in  bins  ready  for  shipment 
or  to  be  loaded  on  railway  cars.  The  quantity 
of  rock  salt  produced  in  igoo  in  Kansas  was 
valued  at  $782,676. 

toaijiano.— Until    1898  nearly   all  the   salt 

Produced  in  Louisiana  came  from  Avery 
sland,  where  the  first  attempt  to  make  salt 
in  the  state  was  made  in  1791  by  John  Hays. 
The  first  shaft  sunk  on  Avery  Island  was  eight 
by  eight  feet  and  83  feet  dpep.  This  was  after- 
ward leased  to  the  American  Salt  Compai», 
which  continued  it  to  a  depth  of  igo  feet  In 
1897  a  new  shaft,  500 .  feet  deep,  was  sunk 
near  the  old  one,  and  the  new  works  were 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  appliances. 
In  1898  a  shaft  was  sunk  on  Belle  Isle  by  the 
Gulf  Company,  of  Morgan  City,  but  water 
by  dropping  through  the  roof  forced  the 
abandonment  of  this,  and  a  new  one  was 
sunk  near  it,  an  evaporating  plant  erected, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  produced 
by  the  grainer  process.  Mining  of  rock  salt 
was  begun  in  May  1863,  10  pits  being  dug,  but 
the  works  were  in  operation  only  ll  months. 
The  entire  production  of  salt  in  Louisiana  in 
igoD  was  so  small  that  it  was  included  in  that 
of  ■Other  States.'  The  largest  single  mine  has 
long  been  the  Petite  Anse, 

Michigan. —  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  was 
made  on  4  Mar.  183S  by  the  state  for  experi- 
mentation by  the  state  geologist,  and  other 
work  was  done  in  1840,  1841  and  1842,  but 
no  well  was  sunk  till  1859  when  3  private 
corporation  established  a  plant  at  Saginaw, 
thiring  the  year  i860,  47a  barrels  were  pro- 
duced and  was  gradually  augmented,  but  ir- 
regularities in  manufacture  soon  compelled 
the  establishment  of  a  state  salt  inspection 
bureau,  and  the  salt  manufactured  was  rego- 
larly  inspected  by  the  State  official.  In  1909  the 
production  was  valued  at  $2,732,556. 

Nevada. —  In  1909  there  were  only  three 
establishments  in  the  state,  the  product  being 
made  from  brine  springs  by  solar  evapora- 
tion. In  that  year  the  production  was  valued 
at  $19347- 


;  Ntw  i'tfrfe.— The  manufacture  in  New 
Voik  by  white  men  was  begun  in  1788  in  the 
Onondaga  district  In  17V?  the  state  assumed 
control  of  this  reservation,  maintaining  it 
untii  i8g8  when  the  title  was  sold  because  of 
the  great  expense  of  keeping  up  the  works. 
During  the  first  ^  years  only  boiled  salt  was 
made  m  the  district,  but  in  1841  solar  salt  was 
also  made.  In  18S3  the  Warsaw  district  wis 
opened  up  and  about  the  same  time  the  Genesee 
district  began  producing.  In  18S5  rock  sab 
mining  was  begun  near  York,  Livingston 
County;  in  1892  shafts  were  sunk  at  Livonia 
and  Greigsville  in  the  same  county;  but  at  the 
present  time  the  industry  is  carried  on  by  one 
company.  In  IQO?  the  production  of  common 
salt  amounted  to  6,378,451  barrels,  and  of  rock 
salt  4,535,804  barrels,  both  being  valued  at  $3,- 
646,736. 

Ohio. —  Sallmaking  was  first  attempted  in 
1798  at  the  Old  Scioto  Salt  Works  on  the  Salt 
Creek,  in  Jackson  County.  These  continued  till 
180S  when  the  management  was  taken  over  by 
the  state  under  the  direction  of  the  state  super- 
intendent, hut  as  they  became  unprofitable  as  a 
state  institution,  they  were  later  sold.  It  was 
not  till  1835  that  the  other  properties  in  Ohio 
were  developed.  The  principal  grades  of  salt 
made  are  table,  dairy  and  common  fine,  made  in 
83  grainers,  38  Open  pans,  31  kettles  and  S 
vacuum  pans.  Four  covers  or  ponds  also  pro- 
duced solar  salt.  The  total  producticul  in  1909 
was  valued  at  ^^z,700. 

Oklahomo,~Thc  first  works  were  estab^ 
tished  in  1896,  near  Okeene,  on  a  branch  ot 
the  Cimarron  River,  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  three  others,  the  total  amount  of 
the  output  of  the  four  in  1909  being  scarcely 
worth  reporting: 

PfnHSylvama. —  The  salt  industry  was  es^ 
tablished  in  the  Conemaugh  River  Valley  early 
in  the  19th  century.  About  1810  William  Jdln- 
son  commenced  boring  on  this  river  near  thfc 
mouth  of  the  Loyalhanna,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  In  1812  sah  was  dis- 
covered tiear  the  present  site  of  Saltsburg,  in 
Indiana  County,  and  by  1820  there  were  32  pans 
and  190  kettles  in  operation  in  this  county! 
Armstrong  County  had  38  pans  in  operation: 
Erie  County  18  kettles  of  32  gallons  each  and 
Westmoreland  County  six  establishments  pro- 
ducing 70,000  bushels.  In  1909  there  was  only 
one  establishment  in  the  entire  state,  the  totsj 
output  being  incJnded  in  'Other  States.' 

rej-QJ.— The  first  well  was  sunk  at  Colo- 
rado in  1884,  followed  by  another  in  I^.  and 
by  a  third  in  1899.  The  total  product  in  1909 
was  409,315  barrels,  valued  at  $260,286,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  production  being  made 
tn  grain ers  or  open  pans. 

Utah.— The  first  salt  was  harvested  in  1848 
from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In 
1900  the  production  amounted  to  246,935  bar- 
rels, nearly  all  of  which  was  made  by  the  solar 
evaporation  process.  About  i860  the  chlorina- 
fion  process  for  the  reduction  of  silver  from  its 
ores  was  discovered,  and  salt  for  this  purpose, 
produced  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  was  first  used 
at  the  Alice  Mine  in  Butte,  Montana. 

Virginia, —  The  only  factory  in  this  State 
is  located  in  Saltville,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  River.  The  production  in  1909 
wag  unusually  small;  the  larger  portion  of  this 
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vna  used  in  the  prodnction  of  toda-asb,  bicar-  pie,  tbough  not  onfreqiMiitlyia^oao  people  gatbw 
iMnate  of  soda,  etc.,  by  rd  electrolytic  process,  tbert.  It  hat  tb«  finest  pipe  orcaa  in  America. 
Wett  Virginia.—  The  principal  points  at  II  is  the  chief  place  o(  worship  for  the  Mormon 
which  salt  has  been  manufactured  in  this  state  people,  though  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
are:  Charleston,  on  the  Kanawha  River;  Hart-  has  a  tneetinff'honse  where  services  and  Sun- 
ford,  Mason  City,  Clifton  and  other  places  day  schools  are  held  every  Sabbath  momiag, 
in  Mason  County,  along  the  Ohio  River;  and  a°d  ewing  meetings  during  the  week.  The 
near  Birch  on  the  Elk  River;  but  the  seat  of  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  structures  in 
the  industry  at  the  present  time  is  in  Mason  America.  Its  walU  are  of  gray  Wasatch  gianitt. 
County,  only  one  of  the  four  cstaWishments  >?  soUd  blocks  9  fe«  tiiielc  at  the  bottom,  6  feet 
ii>  operation  being  outside.  The  first  salt  fur-  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  foMidaiioo  16  feet  thiek 
nace  in  Kanawha  County  was  erected  in  1797,  «'d  W  feet  de«p.  The  ulterior  is  fip"  than  was 
by  a  Mr.  Brooks.  On  I  Nov.  1807,  David  and  Solomon  s  Temple.  The  building  is  186^  feet 
Joseph  Ruflfuer  began  boring  for  salt  on  the  ^gbj*  *«t  wide,  and  b  107^4  feel  high  from 
land  which  is  now  the  present  site  of  Charles-  foundation  to  cap  atone,  while  towers  end  pimia- 
.on,  on  15  Jan.  1808  struck  a  large  stream,  •=*«»  ""^""^  ^°  ^^  }'ff^'-  The  ground  was 
and  on  S  February  secured  their  fiFst  output.  ^J^^f*^.  *^.-  "^^'^  -'"^X,  "',.'^3.  «  was 
Ru-  tBt-,  f-u...  ™-™  «  t.. ,«....»-  .  A  \r-  r^  finished  and  dedicaWd  in  ioOlJ.  It  is  used  for 
llu?l  ™„«r„  *i,?i.  t  k  S  ■  m>rri.B,a,  bapt«.,  md  alHhe  ram  rile.  ^ 
™'  d  ™  K,?  ,  '.„  fcl  ,  f  «  Ji"  c'rmciiA  of  .he  Mormon  Chutct.  Sine  U. 
CTt.Md  .n  ife  to  *>  fumcej    In  1849  Wil-  jriioiiioii  onl,   the   faithlnl    ut   fernittnl  to 

™",'h,   nh7„™i,it','!f''.1   w  '^"'r':!?'"*^'  "'"    »■    I'    "»■■    "»■    f"""!!"™",    "bout 

on    the    Ohio    River    at    West    Columbia;    m  {jnocoooL 

i,!^ri/"°i''t'L''7'  "'"""f  .*'',  "f'^°''''  ^?'."-  P>^blic  fl«iW.a«.^The  City  has  many  other 
parties;  a  third  was  erected  at  Mason  C'ty;  fi„e  structures,  the  joint  City  and  Countt 
w  T  Z  ^  """  ^T%  11  ""7  w"e  "e<;t='l.  BuildinK.  which  is  also  the  present  Sute  CapitoX 
but  the  development  of  the  mduslry  in  other  i^  ^  most  attractive  buiUinTand  cost  with  fur- 
state*  injured  the  trade  in  this  staU  so  much  nishments  $600,000.  The  Mormon  aurch  au- 
so  thai  in  t.jio  there  were  only  four  m  opera-  thorities  are  clearing  ground  for  the  erection  of 
lion.  The  tola  output  iQ  that  year  VM  ISO,-  their  Administration  Building.  It  will  bc3iofeet 
A92  barrels,  valued  at  ¥76,463.  ,oaare  and  la  stories  hiitb.    Though  to  be  called 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  capital  of  the  SUtc:  the  "Administration  Building,"  it  will  really  be 

the  central  seat  of  Mormon  poWer;  the  metr<^>-  a    Memorial    buildinjt    to    Joseph    Smith,    the 

oils  of  the  State  and  centre  of  trade  for  a  vast  Prophet,  and  the  very  highest  in  architecture  and 

regtOD,  is  finely  located  on  a  gentk  slope  M  the  art  will  be  invoked  to  make  it  ?  glorified  monu- 

nestem   base   of   the   great    Wasatch    range    ai  menC      Tl   is   expected   that    six   years    will    be 

mountains.    The  magnificent  mountains  behind  reijiiired   in    which    to    complete    it.    The    fine 

the  city,  the  lovely  valley  in  front,  the. stately  budding  of  the  United   States   Govemmcm   is 

Oquirrb  Range  beyond  the  valley  and  Great  Salt  nearing  completion.     The  city  has  many  impoS' 

I^e,  aa  miles  to  the  nor^west,  add  immensely  ine  business  blocKs,   some    of  the    homes    afe 

to  the  attractioofl  of  the  city.    The  populalioa  palatial ;  the  public  school-houses  are  among  the 

tuunhefs  approximately  ?o,ooo.     The  first  settle-  noblest  in  the  country.     Both  the  Episcopal  and 

ment  on  the  site  was-  made  by  the  immigrants  who  CathoHc  denominations  have  great  hospitals ;  the 

CRne  in  the  first  iQimiBratioa,  under  the  leader-  Latter  Day  Saints  have  a  commodious  hospital; 

ship     of     Brighem     VouDg,    and     reached     the  there  are  three  private  hoapitab  while  a  Home 

valley  on  24  Jtily  1847.    The  elevation'  of  the  for  poor  and  needy  mbiers,  buill  by  the  crharity 

■ite  above  sea-level  is  4,3CW  feet.    The  main  por-  of  Mrs.  Mary  Judge,  sod  the  Saint  Anns  Or- 

tion  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  ten  acres  phanage,  built  on  the  eharity  of  Senator  T)kimas 

each,  the  streets  run  at  ri^t  angles  and  are  132  Kearns,  are  noble  Stniettwes.    Tke  first  known 

fet»  wide.    Being  in  the  arid  belt,  all  vegetation  snrgical  operation  for  the  removal  rf  RaU  stones 

d^Mnds  upon  irriaatiOTi,  but  nevenheleas,  it  is  was  performed   in   H«ly  Cross   Hospital,    Salt 

«  city  of  Hardens,  shade-trees  and  flowers.   -The  Lake  City.     Tta  Latter  Day  Saints'  College  oc- 

city    is   a   central    station    for   the    Rio   Grande  copies  several  impoBing  structures,  one  ei  wbteh 

Western  Railroad,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  is  a  Sfemerial  Hall  built  ki  honor  of  BrifihafB 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  the  eastern  ter-  Young.    The  Utah  State  Uoiwersity  has  a  cam- 

mious  for  the  San  Pedro.  X,os  Angeles,  and  Salt  mandrag  site  on  tbc  Bcn<^  east  of  the  dty.    The 

Lake  Railroad,  and  roads  from  San  Francisco  Military  Post  of  Fort  Douglas  is  ttiree  miles  east 

Bay    running   east    and    from    Denver    running  of  the  centre  of  ihe  city  at  an  altitude  600  ieet 

wait,  now  under  construction,  will  meet  in  Salt  above  Main  Street. 

Lake  about  1907.  GoverHnMtii.—  The  goveroaaeHt  oonsists  of  a 

The  Mormana. —  Since  1S47,  Salt  Lake  has  mayor,  a  council  of  15  members,  a  treasurer, 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  recorder,  auditor  and  two  iiidges  elected  even- 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (see  Mormoks),  two  years.  The  chief  of  police,  Sre  cbi«f.  board 
the  home  of  the  President  and  many  of  the  high  of  public  works,  water  master,  board  of  health, 
officers  of  the  Chvirch ;  the  place  where  the  semi-  city  physician  and  building  inspector  ate  ap- 
annual  general  conferences  of  the  Cliurcli  meet  pointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
in  April  and  October,     The  Temple,  the  Taber-  council, 

nacle   and   Assembly    Hall    {for   winter  services  _    The     city     has     warm     springs     within     it* 

and  for  priestly  meetings  and  consultation),  with  limits,  and  the  hot  springs   four  miles  out,  are 

the     Temple     Annex,     occupy     a     square.     The  equal  in  medicinal   virtues  to   those  of  Eureka, 

Tabernacle  is  a  unique  structure,  150  feet  by  250  Ark.     In  tlie  bathing  season  trains  run  every  few 

feet    in   size,   roofed    like   a    bee-hive,   the   roof  hours  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  minutes'  ride.    The 

arches  being  without  support  over  the  structure,  city   owns    its   own   water   system.    A    private 

with  comfortable  seating  capacity  for  8/xio  peo-  monopoly  owns  the  light,  the  electric  power  plant 
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■■d  street  car  ^EranduMi  of  the  city.    The  car  in   the  west   is  drawing  near  completioa    A 

ctmmunj  operates  13S  miles  oi  electric  road,  Protestant   ^iseopal   Oiurch  was    founded   in 

Trade  and  Coumterce. —  The  trade  of  the  city  Salt  Lake  in  1867,  and  two  years  later  a  hospitsJ. 
b  very  great,  extending  over  Utah,  wcstera  It  now  conducts  the  hospital,  has  a  church  and  a 
Wyonung,  southern  Idaho  and  eastern  Nevada,  cathedral  and  carries  on  Rowland  Hall,  a  modem 
The  great  mining  districts  of  Park  City,  Big  high-class  seminary  for  girls  and  youog  women. 
Cottonwood,  Tintic,  Bingham,  Mercur,  and  The  Methodists  came  in  ^869.  They  have  five 
Ophir,  are  mme  of  them  more  than  three  or  foar  churches  in  the  city,  and  a  number  of  lesser 
bours'  ride  from  the  city;  the  great  smelters  are  structures  where  only  the  Scandinavian  language 
in  the  valley  only  eight  miles  amy,  and  Salt  is  spoken.  A  Presbyterian  Church  and  school 
Lake  is  the  general  depot  and  dearing-house  for  was  founded  in  1875.  Westminster  College  had 
their  business.  The  miners  from  all  over  Utah  been  added  to  its  schools,  and  a  new  and  very 
and  far  into  Nevada  and  Idaho  send  their  ores  to  fine  church  is  neariag  completion.  The  Congre- 
Salt  Lake  smelters  for  reduction,  and  purchase  gationalists  have  a  ^reat  school  and  beautiful 
their  supplies  in  the  city.  The  bullion  purchased  church.  The  Unitarians,  the  Central  Christian 
in  the  city  aggregates  $i5,ooc^ooo  annually.  Church,  the  Baptists  and  Christian  Scientists 
There  are  ten  banks  in  the  clearing-house,  five  each  have  places  of  worship.  The  Jews  have  a 
savings  banks  and  several  loan  associations,  fine  synagogue.  The  Josephites, —  those  who  be- 
The  total  clearings  for  all  the  banks  in  igog  Jieve  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  but  not  a 
amounted  to  $323,336,200.  The  Salt  Lake  Min-  polygamist,  have  a  representation  in  the  city. 
ing  and  Slock  Exchange  one  year,  sold  10,169,-  Theatres. —  There  are  two  theatres  in  Salt 
741  shares  that  aggregated  $6,165,333.15,  The  Lake,  one  built  b^  the  people  several  years  ago, 
Lehi  Sugar  Factory,  the  chief  ownership  and  priof  to  the  eommg  of  the  railroad.  A  Home 
business  of  which  is  in  Salt  Lake,  one  year  made  Dramatic  Company  was  formed,  instructors  were 
from  70,000  tons  of  beets,  33,000/300  pounds  of  sent  for;  there  was  {t^nty  of  native  talent,  the 
sugar.  The  Salt  Works  on  the  lake  shore  and  theatre  was  a  success,  the  Home  Dramatic  Corn- 
owned  in  the  city,  manufacture  annually  60,000,-  pany  slill  flourishes.  One  result  has  been  that 
ooo  pounds  of  salt  valued  at  $300,000.  The  Zion  Salt  Lake  has  more  first-class  musical  talent  than 
Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  sold  goods  any  other  city  of  lis  sice  in  America.  The 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  ¥4/)g6,278.  The  prod-  Tabernacle  Choir  of  500  voices  has  a  national 
uct  of  its  shoe  factory  amounted  to  $200,ooa  reputation.     The  organist  in  the  Tabernacle,  the 

£ditiraiioH.— The  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  theatre*  are  both 

are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  city.    The  law  native  Utahans.     At  the  great  jubilee  celebration 

requires  the  attendance  of  all  minors  (6  to  18  in  1897  there  were  18  native  martial  bands  in  the 

Sars)    for  a  fixed  number  of  months  annually,  procession, 

ooks    to    pupils    are    free.    The    schools    are  Climate. —  No  better  climate  can  be  found 

Evemed  by  a  board  of  education  of  10  mem-  than  in  Salt  Lake.    In  winter  the  thermometer 

rs.    The  board  and  superintendent  are  elected  seldom  descends  lower  than  13  degrees  abtvve 

by  the  people  biennially.    There  are  23  school  lero;  it  seldom  reaches  100  degrees  above  in 

buildings.    In  igo3,  15,98;;  pupils  were  enrolled,  summer, —  it  has  more  clear  days  than  any  other 

13.000    attended    the    primary    and    grammar  city  and  with  the  lake,  the  mountains,  the  springs 

schools.  900  the  high  schools.     The  curriculum  and  the  delicious  air,  it  is  a  natural  sanitarium, 

covers  all  branches  taught  in  the  best  schools  of  Hittory. — The  history  of  Salt  Lake  has  no 

the   country,   including   music,   dancing,   sewing  counterpart     The  first  band  of  immiarants  were 

and  manual  training.     In  the  high  schools  mili-  desperately    poor.    The    soil    they   located    on 

tary  training  is  insisted  upon  during  the  first  and  would  produce  nothing  except  through  irriga- 

second    years;    and    students    are    fitted    for  tion;  tbey  were  1,000  miles  from  any  settlement 

any    jf    the    universities    of    the    country.     In  east  or  vest ;  they  came  as  ref ttgees ;  they  were 

the  graded  schools  310  teachers  are  employed;  met  by  dfesolation;  still  at  their  coming  they  knelt 

in   the  high  schools  35.    Teachers'  wages  are  HPon  the  parclied  soil  and  held  a  praise  service. 

from    $40    per    month    to    $125.    The    rule    is  Their  first  crM)  was  almost  a  failure,  their  sec- 

to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  younger  teachers  ond  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  locusts;  that 

from  $30  to  $40  per  annum  until  the  maxi-  they  lived  through  their  trials  must  have  been 

mum  wage  is  reached.    In  the  schools  one  or  because  they  had  grown   superior  to  distress. 

morf!  teachers  came  from  practically  every  State  But  they  did  live  and  multiplied.    They  had  dis- 

in  the  Union,    One  public  school  building  is  just  ciplined    themselves    to    be    content    with    lifea 

being  completed  at  a  cost  of  $i20,ooa    The  an-  barest  necessities;  they  had  few.  comforts,  lux- 

nual  expense  for  schools  is  over  $300,000.     The  ""^s   they  did   not  even  dream   of.    They  had 

value  01  the  school  property  is  $i.3i6,664&>  or  been  tossed  naked  upon  the  frontier,  'a  flaming 

about    4    per    cent    of    the    total    valuation    of  sword  that  turned  every  way»  was  behind  them. 

property     in     the     ciVy.     Cost     of     maintainmg  Since  then  there  has  been  much  clashing,  once 

schools    per   annum   $306,437.50,   cost   of   books  '"C  government  sent  an  army  against  them,  but 

$36.iaOi    cost,    based   on   enrolment   $24.90   oer  the  city  has  grown  and  has  become  a  great  trade 

capita,  cost  per  capita  for  books  $1.95.           '  centre^t.is  the  spot  from  which  the  Church  of 

RrKgion.- The  great  majority  of  the  people  J'^^".'  C^nst  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  every  land 

an    Utter    Day    Saints.     T^ey    have    ov^    30  f«^eives  direction;  it  is  a  beautiful  city  m  itself; 

places  for  pubfic  worship.    But  35  years  ago,  "' X^'«L"/r««'^f,8&l'*S^-"?^fi^l   ..fU,- 

the  Roman   Catholics  established  a  mission  in  ,  J'of"'"'"'"— Ci»8o)    20£68,    (1890)   44^: 

Salt  Lake,  a  little  later  built  a  church  and  hos-  <'9<»>  53,53';   (t9io)  93,777- 

pital.     They  now  have  charge  of  the  great  Holy  _            ,     „,.        ,~,    }", ""S"^™'  , 

Cross  HospiUl,  the  Saint  Ann  Orphanage,  the  Forvterly  Editor  <Salt  Lake  Tribune.^ 

Miners'    Home,    Saint    Mary's    Academy, —  All  Salt  Lick,  a  place  where  salt  is  found  on 

Hallows  College  for  boys  and  young  men,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  which  wild  animals 
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SALT  RANGE  — SALTONSTALL 


Salt  Ranfe,  or  Kalabaglii  India,  a  moun- 
tain system  m  the  Punjab,  beginning  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Jhelum,  and  extending  west 
to  the  Indus,  reaching  an  elevation  of  from 
3,200  to  S,ooo  feet.  It  consists  of  two  chains 
ninninz  from  cast  to  west,  which  join  in  a 
high  plateau ;  the  gfeneral  relief  is  bleak  and 
dreary,  while  wildly  picturesque.  The  moun- 
tains derive  their  name  from  the  precipitous 
hills  of  solid  rock-salt  which  occur  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  plateau.  The  salt  stands  out  in 
huge  cliffs  at  Miiri,  and  the  town  of  K&labagh 
is  Duilt  in  an  almost  perpendicular  hill  of  solid 
salt,  in  successive  tiers, —  the  roof  of  each  tier 
forming  the  street  for  the  tier  above.  About 
60,000  tons  of  salt  are  quarried  annually,  four 
fifths  from  the  Mayo  mines,  near  Pind  Da'dan 
Khan.    Coal  and  other  minerals  also  are  found. 

Salt  River,  (1)  in  Kentucky,  has  its  rise 
in  Boyle  County,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State ;  from  whence  it  flows  north,  then  west, 
then  north  by  west  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio  at 
Westpoint,  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Louis- 
ville. It  is  about  100  miles  long ;  and  the  chief 
tributaries  are  Rolhng  Fork  and  Beech  rivers. 
(3)  A  river  in  Missouri,  which  has  its  source 
in  Schuvler  County,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Slate,  flows  south  by  southeast  to  Mon- 
roe County,  turns  east,  then  northeast  and 
southeast,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  near  the 
town  of  Louisiana,  in  Pike  County.  It  is  about 
300  miles  long. 

SalU,  sal'ta,  or  San  Miguel  de  Salts,  Ar- 
gentina, (i)  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  elevated  and  well-watered  Valley 
of  Lerma  (1,302  metres),  about  800  miles 
northwest  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  a  cathedral.  Other  important  fea- 
tures are :  the  main  square  or  Ptaza  on  which 
stand  the  Cabildo.  or  capitol ;  the  CoUgio 
Nacional;  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank;  an 
orphan  asylum,  hospital  and  the  above-men- 
tioned cathedral.  There  is  a  brisk  trade,  espe- 
cially transit  trade  with  Bolivia.  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  Jujuy. 
The  town  is  neat  but  unhealthfui.  Pop.  about 
19.000. 

(2)  The  Province  of  Salla  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arg^entina,  and  covers  an  area 
of  4.S.000  square  miles.  Its  frontier  borders 
on  Bolivian  territory.  At  the  west  it  is  moun- 
tainous. The  highest  summits  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  metres,  the  plateaus  1,300  to  4,000 
metres,  and  some  of  the  passes  3,600  metres. 
The  Sierra  Lumbre  and  the  Sierra  de  Sanita 
Maria  border  on  the  Andes.  The  mountains 
contain  rich  mineral  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  nickel,  iron  and  lead.  The  waterways 
are  numerous;  The  Vermejo  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Rio  San  Francisco  and  Rio  Balle,  and 
Rip  Passage  (del  Juramento),  which  joins  the 
Parana  as  Rio  Salado.  The  climate  depends 
upon  the  altitude,  and  different  crops  are 
planted  accordingly.  The  products  are  sugar, 
com,  wine,  and  European  fruits ;  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  fodder-crops.  The  lower  slopes  and 
valley  contains  the  pampas;  the  high  summits 
and  plateaus  are  treeless.  The  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race  of  Spaniards 
and  Catchaqui  Indians. 


Salter,  sal'ter,  William  IbiUntin,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Burlington,  Iowa,  30  Jan.  i8S3- 
He  was  graduated  from  Knox  College  in  1871; 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  Harvard  and  at 
Yale,  and  later  pursued  courses  in  political  and 
social  science  at  Gottingen,  and  at  Columbia 
University.  Since  1883  he  has  been  a  lecturer 
for  the  Societies  for  Ethical  Cultnre  in  Chicago 
and  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  author  of: 
■Die  Religion  der  Moral'  (Leipsic  1885) ; 
'Ethical  Religion'  (1889);  'First  Steps  in  I^ii- 
losophy'  (1892)  ;  'Anarchy  or  Government? 
An  Enquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics'   (1895). 

Saltillo,  sal-tel'yo,  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Coahuila;  situated  on  the  Tigre  river, 
65  miles  southwest  of  Monterey,  near  the  bor- 
der line  between  that  State  and  its  neighbor  on 
the  north,  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  elevation 
5249  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  given  the  rank 
of  city  in  1827  and  named  Leon-a  Vicario,  or 
Saltillo,  by  which  latter  name  it  is  universally 
known.  It  was  noted  for  many  years  for  the 
superiority  of  the  scrapes  made  by  the  Indians 
of  the  vicinity, —  a  distinction,  however,  which 
has  hardly  been  maintained  in  recent  years. 
The  battle  field  of  Buena  Vista,  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  the  forces  of  Santa  Ana,  by  General 
Taylor,  in  i8^7,  is  but  five  miles  distant,  and 
near  this  are  the  baths  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  successfully  grown  all 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  and  many 
which  pertain  to  the  tropics.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Civil  Hospital,  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  the  Acun-a  Theatre,  and  the  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  cotton  mills, 
flouring  mills  and  soap  and  cotton  seed  oil  man- 
ufactories. The  city  enjoys  a  favorable  repu- 
tation as  a  health  resort.  The  three  principal 
educational  institutions, —  the  Juan  Antonio  de 
la  Fuente  School,  the  College  of  Snn  Juan  Ne- 
poraenceno,  and  the  Normal  School  maintain 
creditable  museums  and  there  are  four  public 
libraries, —  the  State  Library  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  three  Schools  above  named, 
which  altogether  contain  over  6,000  volumes. 
The  Bank  of  CQahuila,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,600,000,  and  agencies  of  tlie  National  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  and  the  Bank 
of  N'uevo  Leon  provide  the  financial  resources 
of  the  community. 

Salto,  Urugnay,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
tnent  of  the  same  name  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier opposite  Concordia,  Argentina,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  for  large  vessels  on  the 
Uruguay  River,  It  is  the  shipping  port  of  the 
surrounding  region,  a  rich  stock-raising  ffis- 
trict,  and  is  250  miles  northwest  of  Montevideo^ 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  Pop.  of  town  10,000;  of  de- 
partment about  42,000. 

Saltonsull,  sitl'ton-stal,  Gurdon,  American 
colonial  governor:  b,  Haverhill,  Mass,,  27 
March  1666;  d.  New  London,  Conn.,  20  SepL 
1724,  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1684, 
and  became  minister  of  the  church  of  New 
London.  Conn.,  in  1691.  He  succeeded  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  as  chief  executive  of  Con- 
necticut in  1708,  and  continued  in  office  imtil 
his  death.    Through  his  efforts  the  first  print- 
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SALTPETRE — SALTS 

ing  press  was  estaWished  in  the  colony.  He  can  fonn  acid  salt  KHSO.  and  the  normal 
wu  also  active  in  the  founding  of  Yale  and  salt  K.SOfc  An  acid  having  three  replaceable 
m  it>  esUblishment  at  New  Haven.  hydrogen   atoms    can    form  three   varieties    of 

Sahpe'tre.     See  Nitrate  of  Soda.  •»•»•  .  Phosphoric    acid    H.PO.,    for    example. 

«.!»«»*  rwu      t:-  M.™.™™  c™.  '^"  8™e  two  acid  salts  KH.PO.,  K.HPO.  and 

Saltpetre,  Chile.     See  Nitrate  of  Soda.  ^  normal  salt  K.PO..    A  basic  salt  is  one  de- 

Salts,  a  very  important  class  of  substances  rived  from  a  base  having  more  than  one  hy- 
in  chemistry.  The  word  salt  was  first  used  to  droxyl  (OH)  group  and  in  which  all  of  the 
designate  the  solid  residue  obtained  by  evapora-  hydroxyl  groups  have  not  been  replaced  by  acid 
tion  of  sea  water,  and  as  sodium  chloride  is  groups.  Basic  bismuth  nitrate  Bi(OH),NO. 
its  chief  constituent  the  term  tail  got  to  mean  '*  derived  from  bismuth  hydroxide  Bi(OH), 
popularly  that  substance  alone.  hy  replacement  of  only  one   (OH)   by  the  acid 

Many  other  substances  besides  common  salt  E^°up  NOi.  An  acid  salt  stilt  contains  acid 
are  known  by  the  general  name  salts  because  hydrogen  and  will  unite  with  more  base  to  form 
of  their  similarity  to  common  salt  in  general  ^  normal  salt.  A  basic  salt  still  contains  basic 
physical  properties,  such  as  solubility  in  water,  hydroxy!  (OH)  and  will  unite  with  more  acid 
taste,  havinK  crystalline  form,  etc.  Some  of  the  to  form  a  normal  salt  A  normal  salt  contains 
most  common  are  saltpetre,  smelling  salts,  etc.  neither  acid  hydrogen  nor  basic  hydroxyl.  The 
See  below,  terra  double  salt  has  been  applied  to  two  dif- 

Tbe  chemical  meaning  of  the  term  salt  is  ferent  classes  of  compounds,  the  dividing  line 
quite  another  thing.  While  the  substances  men-  between  which  is,  however,  often  very  faint. 
tioned  above  are  indeed  salts  in  the  chemical  Acids  having  more  than  one  replaceable  hydrogen 
■ense,  many  other  substances,  as  oil  of  winter-  atom  may  form  normal  salts  in  which  two  or 
Xreen,  for  example,  that  have  none  of  the  ™ore  different  basic  atoms  or  groups  are  com- 
yhysical  characteristics  of  common  salt  must  bined  with  the  acid  group,  as  magnesium 
also  be  included  under  this  term.  To  the  ammonium  phosphate,  Mg(NH.)POi  or  potas- 
cbemist,  a  salt  is  a  chemical  compound  that  slum  sodium  tartrate  KNa(C<H,0>).  Another 
may  be  considered  as  derived  from  an  acid  class  of  double  salts  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
by  the  replacement  of  part  or  the  whole  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  certain  normal  salts 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  by  a  meUl  or  a  K.5O.:AL.(5O0>,  PbI>:3KI,  etc 
■radical*  playing  the  part  of  a  metal.  For  .  Method  of  Naming  Salts. —  Part  of  the  name 
example,  the  salt  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOi,  is  "s  derived  from  the  basic  element  or  group 
derived  from  the  acid  HNO.,  by  the  replace-  present;  thus  those  containing  sodium  are  called 
ment  of  the  hydrogen  by  the  metallic  element  sodium  nitrate,  nitrate  of  sodium,  or  often 
sodium,  Na ;  also  ammonium  chloride  NH.Q  is  nitrate  of  soda,  chloride  of  soda,  etc  The 
derived  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  HQ  by  sim-  other  portion  is  derived  from  the  acid  element 
ilar  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  the  radical  or  group  present.  Thus  salts  derived  from 
NHb  The  most  general  chemical  conception  nitric  acid  are  called  nitrates;  from  hydro- 
of  the  composition  of  salts  is  that  which  for-  chloric  acid,  chlorides;  from  sulphurous  acid, 
mulates  them  as  MxNj,  where  M  is  the  basic  sulphites;  from  perchloric  acid,  perchlorates. 
or  positive  portion  and  N  the  acid  or  negative  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  but  the  last  syllable 
part  of  the  salt  Either  M  or  N  may  be  cither  w  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  acid  and  also 
elementary  atoms  or  groups  of  different  atoms  that  this  last  syllable  differs  according  to  the 
acting  as  single  atoms  (radicals).  Examples  l>st  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  acid.  An 
A«Q,  Ag(NOi),  NHiO,  (NH.).,  (SO.)-  »'='<'  whose  name  ends  in  ie  forms  a  salt  whose 

Salts  are  formed  in  many  ways;  one  of  the  name  ends  in  ale  (see  exceptions  below).  One 
most  important  being  by  the  action  of  an  acid  endingin  out  forms  an  ile  salt.  A  salt  in  which 
on  a  base  by  which  water  and  a  salt  are  formed,  the  acid  part  is  a  single  element  has  the  (er- 
the  salt  differing  in  properties  from  both  the  acid  minatlon  ide,  even  though  the  acid  name  ends 
and  base  used.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  and  po-  m  iV.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  forms  sodium  sul- 
tassium  hydroxide  mutually  react,  the  products  pha(r;  sulphuroiu  acid,  sodium  sulphiff ;  hypo- 
being  potassium  chloride  and  water,  HQ  +  phosphorous  acid,  sodimn  hypophosphiff ;  hy- 
KOH  =  Ka  +  H,0.  Salts  are  frequently  drochlonV  acid,  sodium  chlondf.  Sometimes  a 
formed  hy  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  metal,  metal  forms  two  salts  with  the  same  acid  in 
Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  forming  the  salt  zinc  which  the  number  of  acid  groups  united  with 
sulphate  and  hydn^en  Zn-(- H:,SO.  =  ZnSOt  one  atom  of  the  metal  varies.  Thus  iron  (fer- 
-l-Hi.  A  very  common  method  for  the  forma-  rum)  unites  with  nitric  acid  forming  two  salts, 
tion  of  salts  is  by  the  process  called  double  Pe(NO()i  and  Fe(NO,)..  The  first  one  con- 
decomposition,  whereby  two  new  salts  are  taining  the  smaller  number  of  add  groups  is 
formed  when  solutions  of  two  salts  are  brought  called  ierrous  nitrate  while  the  other  is  ferric 
together.  When  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  is    nitrate 

added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  a  white  The  naming  of  acid  salts  has  called  into 
solid  separates  which  is  a  new  salt  barium  use  a  few  other  terms.  The  acid  sodium  salt 
sulphate,  while  in  the  solution  is  another  new  of  sulphuric  acid  HNaSO,  is  called  acid  sodium 
salt,  sodium  chloride.  Bad  +  NaiSOi  ^  BaSO*  sulphate  or  hydrogen -sodium- sulphate.  With 
+  iNaCL  an   acid  like  phosphoric.   HiPO,  having  three 

Salts  are  often  classified  as  normal,  acid,  acid  hydrogens  we  have  HiNaPOi  di-hydrogen- 
basic,  and  double.  An  acid  having  more  than  sodium- phosphate  or  primary  sodium  phosphate, 
one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  basic  atoms  HNa,PO.  hydrogen-di- sodium-phosphate  or  sec- 
or  groups  may  form  both  acid  and  normal  salts  ondary  sodium  phosphate.  The  norinal  salt 
according  to  wtiether  a  pan  or  whole  of  that  NaiPO*  is  also  called  tertiary  sodium  phos-' 
hvdrosen    is    replaced.    Snlohuric    add    HiSO«    Dbate. 
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8ALTUS  —  SALUTATION 

As  has  been  said  the  term  salt,  salts,  sal,  arc  town,     and     destroyed    the     salt-works.     (S«e 

©ften  applied  to  various  substances  of  household  Stoneman's    Raid.)    Consalt;     'Official    Rec- 

or  medicinal  use.    A  few  of  the  most  common  ords,*  Vols.  XXXVII.,  XXXIX.,  XLV.;  PoniJ, 

are  given  below  with  list  of  their  correct  diem-  'The   Shenandoah   Valley'  ;   Van   Horae,   'His- 

ical   names.     Sal   soda,   sodiurn  carbonate;   Ep-  tory  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland',  Vol.  II.; 

som  salts,  magnesium  sulphate;  Rochelle  salts.  The  Century  Company's,  ^Battles  and  Leaders 

sodium    potassium    tartrate ;    saltpetre,    potas-  of  the  Civil  War,'  VoL  IV. 

sium  nitrate;  sal  ammoniac,  ammonium  chlor-  £.  A.  Cabman. 

i^i'^tJ"'*"!,  "^   i?""'   ,Pf'!=^'"'"    carbonate;  Saltzmann,      zalts'man,      Karl,      German 

Glauber  salts,  sodium  sulphate.  ^^^^f^^.  (,.  Berlin  23   Sept   1847.     He  was  a 

Saltus,  sal'tus,  Edgar  Everaton,  American  pupil  of  Goldschmied  and  of  the  marine  painter 

novelist:  b.   New   York  8  June  1858.     He. was  Hermann  Eschke.     He  made  a  trip   round  the 

educated  at  the  Sorbonnc  in   Paris,  Heidelberg  world  in  the  train  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 

and  Munich,  and  was  graduated  from  Columbia  and  later  became  professor  in  the  Academy  at 

Law  School  in  18S0.     His  first  book  was  <Bal-  Berlin.      His    principal    works    are:    'Dawn   by 

zaci  a  Study'    {1884),  which  he  followed  by  the    Sea'    (1874) ;    'Entrance   into   Harbor   of 

'The    Philosophy  of  Disenchantment'    (1885),  Colberg' ;  'Harbor  of  Valparaiso'   (i88a)  ;  and 

and    'The  Anatomy  of   Negation'    (1886).  two  'Saved*   (1884). 

works  attempting  a  popular  expositi(«i  of  the  Salu*.    si'lus,   in    Roman   mythology,   the 

theories  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartraann.  goddess  of  health,  prosperi^  and  public  wel- 

Among  his  novels  are:    'Mr.  Incoul  s  Misad-  fare, 

venture'    (1887);  'The  Truth  About  Tristrem  „  .      ,,                               ,            . 

Varick*    (1888);   'Eden>    (1888);   'A  Transac-  ..   Salutation,   any   mode   of   greeting   or  of 

tion  in  Hearts'    (1889)  ;  <The  Pace  that  Kills'  •""'■ly  °'  respectful  or  reverential  address,  by 

(1889);    'Enthralled'    (iSai):    'When   Dreams  word   or  gesture   when   persons   meet,  whether 

Come  True'  (1805);  'The  Yellow  Fay'  {1905).  equals  with  equals  or  inferiors  with  superiors. 

„  .     „.        _                                   _,.  The  lowest  class   of  salutations,  which  merely 

Mtvflle,  Eng«gemeat  at  The  exten-  aim  at  giving  agreeable  bodily  sensations,  arc 
■ire  salt  works  at  this  place,  in  southwestern  compared  hy  Tylor  ('Early  History  of  Man- 
Vit^nia,  furnished  that  State,  the  adjacent  jtjnd,"  ch.  iii.),  to  the  tokens  of  kindliness 
States  of  the  South,  and  the  Confederate  armies  exchanged  among  the  lower  animals :  such  are 
their  suppjy  of  salt.  Not  until  the  third  year  of  patting,  stroking,  kissing,  pressing  noses,  blow- 
the  war  did  the  Union  forces  make  any  serious  j^g  sniffing,  etc.  Among  American  Indians 
efforts  to  destrrqr  these  worl«.  On  2  May  1^  ^ne  mode  of  greeting  consists  in  rubbing  each 
Gen.  Crook  started  from  Charlestown,  on  the  Cher's  arms,  breast  or  abdomen  and  their  own: 
Kanawha,  to  jom  Gen.  S.gel  in  the  Shenandoah  ^  ^j,  ga^e  class  belong  the  pattings  and  slap- 
Valley  and  one  column  ol  2,600  cavalry,  «ndcr  j  j  ^^  Fuegians.  The  Andaman  IslandeS 
Gen.  Ayerell,  was  directed  upon  Salmlle  to  ^^,„«^^  ^  t,,^;^^  .^^^  another's  hand  with  a 
destroy  the  works,  and  was  afterward  to  rejom  ,„„;„„  „,„„.„.  iT„,.i„„„;„  ,.11.  „i  „„  t„j,- 
the  main  column  under  Crook.  After  a  veiy  JX  L  "hTwXSn  r^^f  Jh,^  h^«  ^n.n  ™ 
difficult  march  through  the  mountains  Averefl  *"^t„^"»  «r.^^  f  .^  Ij^.™^,.  ?.  «:? 
reached  Tazewell  Court  House  where  he  learned  ^"f'^"  '  ifl'^.^",'!,?,]*' Af^«  K  *^r^  r^  M?f 
that  SaltviUe  was  well  defended  by  earthworks  "'"""^  '?  Equatorial  Afnca  by  Dn  Chailhi^ 
and  artillery,  and  was  held  in  streigth  by  Gea  ^^  *"'^  "  ^  "°  jTS*"."'  Jl''^*  '^  ''■"  '*^f"  ^ 
W.  E.  Jon«   whereupon  he  abandon^  the  idea  ?ome  authors  reputed  to  be.   a  universal   and 

e             ..      t  '         t       rr                                                   .      .  in^tinrfiv**     art    of    ftnf nfatmn  ■     it-     in     nnknnwn 


n  attack,  and,  after  a  s 


act    of    salutation :    it    is    unknown 


Wytheville  on  the  lOth,  Joined  Crook  at  Uni«I  °^«^  *'^"l'";  "^T    •   'iv           **  the  preva.  rng 

on   the   ISth.  usage    is   that    of    smelling    or    sniffing,    called 

Late  in  September  1864  Gen.  S.  G.  Burbridge  "rV^bing    noses* ;    Darwin    finds    this    custom 

with  a  mounted  force  of  about  Sfioo  men,  ad-  «'"'"K     among    the     New     Zealandera     and 

vanced  through  eastern  Kentucky  to  Preston-  Lmnius  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lapland 

biirB; and  up  the  Louisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  Alps;    but    it    a    0>e    custom    of    Polynesians, 

on  Saltville:    He  was  met  33  miles  from  Salt-  Malaya,  the  populations  of  Indo-China  and  the 

ville  by  a  small  brigade  of  Confederate  cavalry.  5"    T"  .'"«"^"=M  Greece  it  was  customary  to 

which  delayed  him  two  days,  thus  enabling  Gen.  •"=*  the  hand,  breast  or  knee  of  a  superior;  m 

Breckinridge  to  gather  about  3,500  men  at  Salt-  «""="*  K<""«  ^'  ^'^^  w^'  a  »",''«"  o*  •^"'ility 

vilic,   so   that  when  Burbridge  appeared  before  f!"*  '^^  »  customaiymode  of  salutation  among 

the   place,   2   October,  he   found  the  salt-works  kmsnjen  and  close  fnends.     In  the  early  Chris- 

well   defended,  with   Breckinridge  in  command,  tian  Church  the  kiss  was  a  sign  of  fellowship. 

He   made   an   immediate   attack   and  was   stub-  an<?  Saint  Paul  in  four  places  of  h.s  epistles  and 

bomly    resisted,   but   after   a   hard   struggle    he  Saint  Peter  m  one  make  such  mention  of  the 'holy 

gained  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Conlederale  1"SS»    as   proves   it  to  have  been  customary  m 

works.     The   Confederate  left  resisted  all   his  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 

efforts,  and  at  5  p.m.  Burbridge  withdrew  from  olic  Church  the  'kiss  of  peace*  is  to  this  day  ex- 

the     contest,     and     abandoning    his    dead     and  changed  among  the  clergy  after  the  consecration 

wounded,    marched   all   night   toward    Preston-  of  the  elements  in  the  solemn  high  mass;  but  it  is 

burg,  thence  continuing  his  retreat.     The  Union  not   practised   by   the   laity   in  the   nave   of  the 

loSE  was  54  killed,  190  wounded,  and  104  cap-  church.    The  kissing  of  the  feet  was  from  very 

Wired.    The  Confederate  loss  was  much  less.  early  timesa  customary  mode  of  doing  homage; 

On  12  Dec  1864  Gen.  Swneman  with  s.Too  '*  *""  continues  in  a,  modified  form  in  the  papal 

men,  started  from  Bean's  Station,  Tenn.,  on  a  court,  where  the  person  who  comes  into  the  pres- 

latd  into  southwestern  Virpnia.     He  attacked  ence  of  the  Pontiff  kisses  the  golden  cross  upon 

Saltville  and  carried  it  on  the  aotb.  burned  the  his  sandaL    Tb«  ctut(«i  of  kininK  among  nm 
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SALUTES  — SALUTES  WITH  CANNON 

ifpcATS  to  have  persisted  in  England  till  the  that  he  has  received  and  understood  it  When 
middle  of  the  17th  century ;  it  stitl  exists  in  the  under  arms  the  salute  is  made  with  the  sword 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  In  those  coun-  or  saber  if  drawn,  otherwise  with  the  hand,  and 
tries  the  servant  kisses  the  hand  of  master  or  a  mounted  oificer  always  dismounts  before  ad- 
mistress;  and  there  remains  a  trace  of  this  cus-  dressing  a  superior  who  is  not  mounted.  On  offi- 
tom  in  the  Spanish  language,  in  the  formula  used  cial  occasions  officers,  when  indoors  and  under 
at  the  close  of  a  letter,  equivalent  to  "your  arms,  do  not  uncover,  but  salute  with  the  sword, 
obedient  servant,"  &ejo  a  Vmd.  las  manes,  *I  if  drawn,  and  otherwise  with  the  hand.  If  not 
kiss  your  worship's  hands.'  The  embrace  is  al-  under  arms  they  uncover  and  stand  at  attcn- 
mosf  universal :  it  is  used  by  the  rude  Anda-  tion,  but  do  not  salute  except  when  making  or 
man  Islanders,  the  Blackmen  of  Australia,  the  receiving  a  report 

Fuegians,    as    it    was    used    by    the    Patriarch  When  an  enlisted  man  without  arms  passes 

Jacob,  or  by  Fhiltetius  and  Eumssus  when,  on  an  officer  he  salutes  with  the  hand  farthest  from 

recognizing   Ulysses    (Odyssey,    Dryden,   xxi.),  the  officer,  but  if  mounted  he  salutes  with  the 

Around  hi.  Beck  their  lonpnE  ^.  they  ct.  f'^ht  land,  and  officere  are  to  be  saluted  whether 

His  bad,  hii  ilioulden,  uid  his  kn««  embraccdi  >n  uniform  Or  not.     When  armed  with  the  saber 

.    .       .„         .  . .  . ,        ,.      ,  and  out  of  ranks  an  enlisted  man  salutes  with 

or  as  It  IS  still  used  among  highly  cultured  peo-  t^e  saber,  if  drawn,  but  otherwise  with  the  hand. 

pie.    The  altitude  of,  cowering  or  crouching  m  ^  o„  f^^  ^nd  armed  with  a  rifle  or  carbine  he 

presence  of  a  superior  is  seen  represented  m  ^^j^^^  „j,1j  hi^   „„pon.    a   mounted   soldier 

all  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyna;  dismounts    before    addressing    an    officer    not 

Mid  in  barbarous  countries  it  still  persists,  as  in  counted.     An  enlisted  man,  if  seated,  rises  On 

I^homeyorm  Siam ;  little  difTerent  is  the  self-  the  approach  of  an  officer,  faces  him  and  salutes; 

abasement  of  a  Siberian,  peasant  in  presence  of  jf  standing  he  faces  the  officer  for  the  same  pur- 

a    noble.     Bowmg    in    sign    of    reverence    may  p^sc     If  both  remain  in  the  same  place  or  on 

range  all  the  way  from  Jacob  s  bowing  himself  tj,e  same  ground  such  compliments  need  not  be 

to  the  ground  seven  times  to  do  honor  to  Esau,  repeated,  and  soldiers,  if  at  work,  do  not  cease 

and  the  gesture  little  more  than  a  nod  practised  .^g^k  to  salute  an  officer  unless  addressed  by 

in  modem  society.    Oaspmg  hands  was  among  i,i^_    ^^f^^^  addressing  an  officer  an  enlisted 

the  ancient  Romans,  as  among  us,  customary  ^^  salutes  as  prescribed,  and  he  also  makes  the 

among  acquamtances ;   it  13   a  custom  not  very  ^^f.    53,^^   after    receiving   a    reply.     Indoors 

widely  diffused,  but  m  late  years  it  has  been  in-  ^„^    imarmed    an    enlisted   1 


troduced  among  rude  peoples,  such  as  Austral-  stands  at  attention  on  the  approach  of  a.,  i-.h- 

lans,  Hottentots  and  Fuegians  through  their  con-  ^er.     He  does  not  salute  unless  he  addresses  or 

tact    with    European   traders   and   missionarjw.  j^  addressed  by  the  officer.    H  armed  he  salutes 

The  familiar  wordsof  greeting  differ  but  little  ^^  though  outdoors. 


Oui 


When  an  officer  enters 
i  the  word 


equivalents    m  the  other   European   languages,  someone  who  perceives  him,  when  all  rise  and 

But  m  German  countries  wherever  the  pjpu  a-  „main   standing   in  the  position   of  soldier  tilt 

tion  IS  chiefly  Catholic  a  current  form  of  salu;  the   officer    leaves    the    room;    but    soldiers   at 

tation,  especially  among  peasants,  is   Gelobt  set  n^^als  do  not  rise.     Officers  are   required  to  at 

Jesus  Chnslus,  and  the  re^nse,  m  Ewtgkeil.  gil  times  acknowledge  the  courtesies  of  enlisted 

Amen    (Praised   be  Jesus   Christ   for  evermore,  men  by  returning  salutes  given,  and  when  sev- 

Amen).    In  Ireland  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  cus-  e^ai  officers  in  company  are  saluted,  all  who  are 

tom  among  simple  folk  for  one  on  entering  a  entitled  to  the  salute  return  it. 
house  to  pronounce  the  benison   "God  save  all  Q_i„t„   —zn,   /•_„„„„      -ri,.   ,  ,   .     »      .. 

salam  (Peace  be  on.  yo"-    And  on  you  be  toe  ^^         ^  ^r  guns  is  the  salute  for  the  National 

peace)     The  salutation  of  the  ancientGreeks  g^     ^^  President  of  the  United  States,  presi- 

SU=  Thr"/ois  rrtwrwo'^rt  bS  S'  tirzsr^  Keri^tL"'^'; 

ii^ify^ng  -be  in  he^th»  "r  'be  welP;  on  meet-  ^.^^^^  ^  UniteKales'^nTXm'^r! 

mg  heir  word  was5aii.e.  at  partmg  Vale.    T^e  j^  ,„j  j^^^j       ambassadors  are  saluted  with 

^f "?  n^«^  f J^;  ^r^  4.  w^rlni  ^  15  guns;  the  president  of  the  Senate,  speaker  of 

ancient  pious  formula,  God  be  wiye    and  an-  ^     ^ouse  of  Representatives,  membera  of  the 

r?"    ^2aa^''   F™'^''  ^'^"'"'  ^'•""*  -^"'"^  "binet,  the  chief  justice,  a  eongresskmal  com- 

iUlian  Addio,  etc.  mittee,  governors  within  their  respective  States 

Salotn,  MtUtni7,  an  easential  form  of  dis-  or  Territories,  viceroy  or  govemor-general  of 

cipline  regulated  and  enforced  by  military  law.  provinces  belonging  to  foreign   States,  general 

All  Officers  salnte  on  meeting  and  on  making  or  of  the   army,   admiral   of   the   navy,   and   same 

receiving  official  reports.    Military  courtesy  re-  ranks  in  foreign  armies  and  navies,  17  guns; 

qnires  the  junior  to  lalute  first  or  when  the  American     or     foreign    envoys,    or    ministers 

aalute  is  introductory  to  a  report  made  at  a  plenipotentiary,  assistant  secretaries  of  the  navy 

military  ceremony  or  formation  to  the  represen-  or  war,  lieutenant-general,  or  a  major-general 

tative  of  a  common  SDperior,  as  for  example  to  commanding  the  army,  and  corresponding  ranks 

the  adjutant  or  officer  of  the  day,  the  officer  in  the  navy  .and  foreign  armies  and  navies,  t; 

making  the  report,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  guns;  ministers-resident  accredited  to  the  United 

is  required  to  salute  first ;  the  officer  to  whom  States,  major-general,  rear-adraira!,  and  corre- 

the  report  is  made  will  acknowledge  by  saluting  sponding  nmks  of  foreign  armies  and  naviefc 
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SALVADOR 

13  guns,  and  ekargit  faffmm,  briKadier-goi'  frequent    occnrrcnce:    Ae    capital    has    been 

cral,  commodore,   and  corraponding  ranks  in  wrecked  by  them  11  times  since  1539,  and  is,  in 

foreign  annies  and  navies,   11  guns.    Consuls-  fact,  "so  subject  to  rockings  and  tremblings  of 

general    accredited    to    the    United    States    re-  the  earth  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  die 

ceive  a  salute  of  9  guns.  swinging  hammock.*    The  best  natural  harbor 

Salutes  arc  only  fired  between  sunrise  and  is  that  of  La  Uni6n,  bui  it  is  not  yet  connected 

sunset,  and  not  on  Sundays,  except  in  interna-  with  the  inland  towns  by  raiL     Acajntla  and 

tional  courtesies.    The  national  colors  are  al-  La  Libertad  are  open  roadsteads, 
ways   displayed  at  the  time  of  saluting.    The         Mineral  Resources,   Soil  and   Climate.— In 

salute  to  the  flag  is  the  only  salute  which  is  re-  a  recent  report  devoted  to  mining  operations, 

turned,  and  this  must  be  done  within  34  hours,  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  writes 

United  States  vessels  do  not  return  the  salute  to  from  San  Salvador:     «For  this  republic  a  re- 

the  flag  m  United  States  waters  if  there  ia  any  port   can  only   be   made   on   the   production   of 

fort  or  battep'  there  to  do  it.    Nor  do  United  gold  and  silver.    While  a  number  of  promising 

States    vessels    salute    Unrted    States    forts  or  co^wr  fields   are  known,  almost  nothing  has 

P***"-  ,  has  been  done  as  yet  in  their  development    .    . 

If  there  are  several  battenea  or  forts  within  Owir«  to  a  general  reticence  on  the  part  of 

wght  or  6  miles  of  each  other,  one  of  them  is  local  mine  owners,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what 

dftsignated  as  the  salutmg  fort,  and  returns  all  each  mine  is  producing.    ...    The  exporto- 

salutes  of  foreign  men-of-war.    In  New  York,  tbn  of  precious  metals  during  1900  was  only 

Castle    William,  on   Governor's   Island,  is  the  $77,945,  while  in  1901  the  amount  produced  and 

saluting  fort  exerted   reached  the  total  of  $192,735^*     Of 

Salvador,  siil-va-dfir',  the  smallest  and  this  very  little  is  silver,  as  the  ores  of  Oie  mines 
most  densely  populated  of  the  Central  American  now  being  worked  carry  only  a  small  percent- 
republics,  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  >SC  of  this  metal.*  The  soils  on  the  slopes  of 
by  Honduras,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  mountains,  table-lands,  and  in  the  vallm, 
Fonseca,  on  ^e  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  and  ae- 
on the  west  by  Guatemala.  Its  area  is  usually  composed  vegetable  matter,  are  remarkably  fer- 
given  as  7,225  to  7,255  square  miles;  but  an  tile.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  — 
official  publication,  dated  igo2,  containing  re-  the  rainy  months  being  those  from  May  to 
suits  of  the  census  taken  by  the  government  on  I  October,  the  dry  from  November  to  April.  Low 
March  1901,  represents  that  the  total  area  (the  coast  lands  are  hot  and  unhealthful ;  a  com- 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  14  departments)  is  paratively  cool  and  agreeable  climate  is  found 
34,126  square  kilometres,  with  an  average  popu-  in  the  hi^lands  of  ttie  interior. 
lation  of  29.5  persons  to  the  square  kilometre.  AgricullMre  and  Commerce. — Nearly  all  parts 
(See  below:  Population.')  of  the  republic  are  well  adapted  to  agriculture 

Political  Divisions. —  The  departments  are:  which  is,  therefore,  the  principal  occupation  01 
Santa  Ana,  Ahuachap4n,  Sonsonate,  La  Liber-  the  inhabitants.  Products  are ;  coffee,  indigo, 
tad,  San  Salvador,  Chatatenango,  Cuscatlin,  La  rubber,  cacao,  balsam,  tobacco,  and  a  varie^ 
Paz,  San  Vicente,  Cabafias,  Usulutan,  San  of  grains,  seeds,  and  fruits.  In  regard  to  cof- 
Miguel,  Moraiin,  and  La  Uni6n.  The  largest  fee,  the  following  statistics  were  prepared  by 
cities  are:  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  population  the  government;  Area  planted  in  coffee  trees, 
59,544;  Santa  Ana,  48,120-  San  Miguel,  24,768;  S0,ooo  hectares  (hectare  =  2.471  acres);  virgin 
Nueva  San  Salvador,  18,768;  San  Vicente,  17,892;  lands  suitable  for  growing  this  crop,  about 
Sosonate,  17,016;  Zacatecoluca,  15,130;  Ahuach-  20,000  hectares;  average  bearing  life  of  a  codec 
apan,  14,136;  and  Sansuntepeque,  12,456  The  tree  in  Salvador,  30  years,  and  average  pro- 
capiUl  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Las  Hamacas,  duction  350  grams.  The  shipments  of  coffee 
on  the  Acelhuate  River,  2,115  ^^t  above  sea-  from  the  republic  to  foreign  countries  in  igoo 
level.  Frequent  disasters  have  taught  the  in-  were:  To  Australia,  1,343,251  pounds;  Bd- 
habitants  the  art  of  building  earthquake-proof  gium,  210,834  pounds;  Chile,  1,830  pounds;  Co- 
structures.  The  streets  are  well  lighted,  and  lombia,  2,290  pounds;  England,  5,32!U98  pounds; 
nearly  all  are  paved.  In  addition  to  the  offices  France,  23,815,148  pounds;  Germany,  7,420,280 
of  the  government  departments  and  of  the  pounds;  Italy,  4462,905  pounds;  Spain,  38,344 
courts,  the  city  has  an  academy  of  science  and  pounds ;  United  States,  7,477476  pounds ;  total 
belles-lettres,  national  library,  astronomic^  oh-  50,101,756  pounds.  The  value  of  the  coffee  eic- 
servatory,  museum,  botanical  garden,  cham-  ported  in  that  year  was  given  as  7.S68j39  silver 
her  of  commerce,  several  parks  and  public  dollars;  other  exported  articles,  with  their 
squares,  a  good  water-supply,  four  banks  of  values  in  silver  dollars,  being:  Indigo,  638,700; 
issue,  etc.  balsam,     295439;     tobacco,     111,127;      sugar. 

Physical  Geography. — On  the  northern  fron-  96,981.  In  1901  exports  were  valued  at  10,^6.- 
tier  nses  the  great  mountain  chain,  the  Sierra  045  silver  dollars,  and  imports  (subject  to  duty) 
Uadre  or  Cordillera,  with  peaks  7,000  to  8,000  6.537,876  silver  dollars.  See  also  Expokts  anb 
feet  high,  in  which  primitive  rocks  predominate.  Iuports  o?  Lattn-Akemca. 
Abdut  15  miles  from  the  coast,  and  running  Skipping,  Raihvays,  etc. —  In  1901  vessels  to 
parallel  with  it,  is  a  range  composed  of  plutonic  the  number  of  515.  carrying  204,157  packages  of 
material.  Both  systenis  include  transverse  merchandise  and  2,6^  passengers,  enternl  the 
ridges;  the  latter,  the  Coast  Range,  is  inter-  ports  of  Acajnlla,  La  Libertad,  and  La  Uni6n. 
lected  by  the  valleys  of  the  Leropa  and  Grande  From  the  same  ports  cleared  514  vessels,  carry- 
rivers,  and  in  or  near  it  are  situated  the  vol-  Jng  424,304  packages  of  merchandise  and  2,567 
canoes  San  Vicente  (7,683  feet),  Sao  Salvador,  passengers.  In  order  to  stimulate  maritime 
Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  Uaulutin,  Apaneca,  commerce,  subventions  were  given  (190a)  to  the 
Iialeo,  Soctedad,  and  Chinameca  (4,200  feet).  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  the  Pacific  Steam  N«v»- 
moat  of  which  are  extinct    Earthquakes  are  of  tion  Co.,   and  Ae  South  American   S.S.   Co> 


SALVAGE 

(Compare  message  of  the  President,   la  Feb.  Population,   Education    and  Religion. — The 
1903-)     There  were  in  operation  in  the  republic  census  of  I  March  1901  showed,  as  the  total 
132  telegraph  and  62  public  telephone  offices,  number    of    inhabitants,     1,0063^,    of    whom 
The  post-offices  handled  1,633,561  pieces  of  do-  772,200  were  mestizos,  ladinoa,  and  whites,  and 
mestic  mail  matter,  and  the  intern  at  ional  serv-  234,648  Indians  of  pure  blood.     Under  the  con- 
ice  consisted  of  494,900  pieces,  in  1901.  slitution   (Art  33),  'teaching  is  tree.     Primary 
IV  eights,     Meatures,     and     Money. — Fanega  instruction     is     compulsoty.      The     instruction 
(dry)  ^1-5745      bushels;      centaro      (liquid)  =^  given   in    the   establishments   supported   by   the 
4J6J1    ([allons ;    libra  ^  1.043   pounds ;    vara  =  state    shall    be    laical    and    gratuitous.*    About 
33.874     inches.      The    decimal    system,    though  31,000  students   and   pupils   are  enrolled   at   the 
made  obligatory  by  law,  i  Jan.  1S86,  has  not  institutions  of  learning  of  various  grades:  the 
been  universally  adopted.     The  monetary  unit  university,  the  normal   and  high   schools,  and 
is  the  silver  peso.     On  I  Jan.  1904  it  was  stated  the  585  primary  schools.     Article  la  of  the  con- 
that  the  •dollar*  (silver  peta)  of  Salvador  was  stitution  provides:     "The  free  exercise  of  all 
worth  $0,424  in  U.  S-  currency.    A  bill  on  mone-  religions    ...    is  guaranteed.     No  religious 
taiy    refonn,   passed  30  Sept    1892,   provided:  act  shall  serve  to  cstahl'sh  the  civil  status  oi  a 
■Gold  shall  be  the  standard,'  but  the  ^vernment  person,*    Pop.,  igio,  about  1,700,00a 
has  been  only  partially  successful  in  its  endeay-  "     History. —  In  the  summer  of  1524  Pedro  dc 
ors  to  cary  out  this  radical  change.  Alvarado  invaded  the  territory  now  called  Sal- 
Government. —  By   the  constitution,   "legisla-  vador,  coming  from  Mexico  by  way  of  Guate- 
tive  power  is  vested  in  a  body  called  the  Na-  mala.    The  Indian  capital,  Cuscatlan,  was  cap- 
tional   Assembly  of  Deputies,*   which  meets  in  tured  the  following  year.     On  4  April  1528  the 
February,  each  year.     Depnties,  three  from  each  city  of  San  Salvador  was  founded,  but  it  became 
department,  are  elected  by  the  people.    "Execu-  necessary  to  abandon  the  site  ori^nally  chosen 
tive  power  is  vested  in  a  citizen  who  shall  have  in  favor  of  the  present  one,  and  the  transfer 
'  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic* ;  his  term  was  made  in  1539.     As  a  subordinate  part  of 
is  four  years;  he  cannot  be  re-elected  nntil  after  the   viceroyalty   of    Guatemala,    Salvador   con- 
the    expiration    of   a    second   period   of   equal  tinued  to  be  a  Spanish  possession  until   1821 
duration.    The  vice-president  is  also  chosen  for  (see     EiiAiiCii>ATi9ii    ih     Latin- Am ikica     for 
four  years.    Secretaries  of  state  or  ministers  are  dectaiation  of  independence,  etc.)     Between   15 
appointed  by  the  president,  the  portfolios  being:  Sept   iSai,   when   Guatemala   severed   her   con- 
I^reiKn   Affairs,  Justice,   and   Religion;   Treas-  nection  with  Spain,  and  1824,  when  the  Central 
ury,   Public   Credit,  War,  and  Marine;  Interior  Ajnerican  confederation  was  formed   (sec  Cen- 
and    Government;    Public    Works,    Instruction,  tkal  Amexica),  Salvador  was  compelled  to  aa- 
and  Charities,     'judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  sent    to    the   amiexation    of    her    territory    by 
Supreme    Court    of    Justice,    in    Chambers    of  Mexico.     After    the   federation    had    dissolved 
third   and   second   instance,*   etc.     Each   of  the  (1839),  Morazio  tried  to  reunite  the  five  small 
14    departments   has    its    governor,   whom   the  states  of  which  it  had  been  composed:  in  Se|»- 
^ecutive     appoints.     Municipalities     are     gov-  tember  1842  he  was  made  prisoner  and  shot  at 
emed  by  officers  chosen  by  the  people.  San  Jos4  Costa  Rica.    In  i68s  the  president  of 
Finances. —  The    president's    message    of    12  Guatemala,  Gen.  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  made  an 
Feb.  190J  shows  the  financial  situation  of  the  effort    to    restore    the    old    relations    between 
country  in    18^19-1902,  inclusive, —  amounts  be-  the  states  tn  the  northwestern  part  of  Central 
ing  stated  in  silver  dollars:  America.    He  also  failed.    On  13  Aug.  1886  Sal- 
vador  promulgated   the    constitution   which    is 
MVBNUE  FBOK  CUSTOMS,  LIQUOR  TAXES,  FTC.  ^oti  tn  forcc.    The  most  important  single  fact 
1899         .    '9»         .    '»oi            „  "91"  in  the  history  of  the  little  republic,  as  in  that 
Ij.«7tj8^a9  W^S4.>«.6«  *7.69o,67».7J    »«,!89.747.f  ^^    Guatemala    (3.V.),   is    the    survival    of   the 
DPEMDiTOWts  — LBCisLATivE,    EXBCUTivi,    JDDI-  Indian  element  in  undiminished   force.     Edu- 
CIAL,  PUBLIC  CBEIHT,  ETC.  cated   Salvadonans  of  the  present  day,   when 
iB«              1900              ifloi'               t»oi  writing  of  the  sufferings  of  the  natives  during 
tS.'^>*-'9t<.794,a7i-««*7.^Mfti-i7    $S,S7o.847.s8  the  period  of  Spanish  supremacy,  unconsciously 
refer  to  the  wrongs  stulained,  not  inflicted,   bj 
roBEiGM  HEBT.  their  own  ancestors.    (It  is  desirable  to  add.  in 
*.i^«M                                               lac^a°eaacia  *'*"  of  the  diversity  of  usage,  that  the  forms 
W,oo».s«.«                                               rt.      .s    ■  .SaIvadorian»  and  'Ecuadorian*  seem  to  be  prc- 
iHTERNAL  DDT.  ferable  to  'Salvadoran*  and  'Ecuadoran.') 
»•*»                                                       -    /','"  .  Consult   the   Handbook   of   Salvador,   issued 
»».™.7iB.4i                                               »9.676,6=8-j"  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics ;  also  Bul- 
Duties  are  levied  on  both  hnports  and  ex-  'etins  of  that  Bureau  for  1902-1904;  Bancroft, 
ports.     In    igoi,    for  the  coffee  exported   the  .'History  of  Central   America> ;    Reyes,    <Noc- 
dnties  paid  amounted  to  |sa9fli7&t  silver.  J?nes  dc  Histona  del  SaIvador> ;  Squier,  <The 

Army  and  Navy.— The  constitution,  Articles  SUtes  of  Central  Amcnca.> 

134  and  135,  provides:     'In  case  of  war,  dl  Mabwom  Wilcox, 

able-bodied  Salvadorians  from  18  to  50  years  of  Authortty  on  Lattn-Amenca. 

age  are  soldiers.    The  strength  of  the  standing  Salvage,  the  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods 

army    in   time   of  peace  shall   be   fixed   every  from   extraordinary   danger,  as   from  fire,  the 

year  by  the  legislature,  and  shall  be  limited  to  sea   an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like.     In  commer- 

what  is  strictly  necessary  to  protect  the  ports,*  cial    and    maritime    lawr     (i)    A    payment    or 

etc.    In  practice,  about  4/'oo  regulars  are  main-  compensation  to  which  those  persons  are  entitlea 

tained,    and   the   militia   numbers   about   25,txxi.  who  have  by  their  voluntary  efforts  saved  ships 

The  navy  has  one  vessel,  which  is  employed  to  or  goods  from  extraordinary  danger,  as   from 

enforce  revenue  laws.  fire,   the   sea,   an   enemy,   pirates,   or  the  like. 
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SALVARSAN 

The  amount  of  salvage  to  be  paid  is  geoerally  peraistent  pains  which  follow  the  injections  and 
agreed  on  between  the  salvors  and  the  owners  the  continuance  for  a  prolonged  period  of  the 
of  the  properly  salved ;  liut  if  they  cannot  agree,  infiltrations.  These  infiltrations  do  not  ternii- 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  proportions  in  which  nale  in  suppuration  but  the  salvarsan  may  be- 
lt shall  be  paicf,  are  determined  by  the  Admiralty  tome  disintegrated  and  cause  arsenical  poisoning. 
Court.  The  crew  of  a  ship  arc  not  entitled  to  The  form  of  injection  which  now  receives 
any  salvage  for  any  extraordinary  efforts  they  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  experienced 
may  make  in  saving  their  own  vessel.  (2)  The  syphilographers  is  the  intravenous, 
properly  saved  from  extraordinary  danger  by  The  vems  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  are  se- 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  salvors.  See  Ad-  lected  for  the  injection,  the  skin  being  first 
MiKALXY  Law.  carefully  steriliied.  A  tourniquet  is  secured 
Salvarsan  and  Neosalvarsan.  The  term  around  the  arm  and  the  injection  is  made  into 
salvarsan  is  used  commercially  as  the  equiva-  either  of  the  veins  which  are  thereby  distended, 
lent  of  dioxydiamido  arsenobenzol,  the  formula  After  the  operation  of  injection  has  been  ac- 
for  which  is  Cu  Hb  Oi  Ni  As,,  It  is  popularly  complished  the  wounded  vem  must  be  carefully 
known  as  606  because  its  originators  Ehrlich  dressed,  this  precaution  being  an  important 
and   Hala    made   that   number   of   experiments  "ne.     .                        . 

and  combinations  before  arriving  at  salvarsan.  "  is  also  very  important  that  the  mjection 

Its  discovery  was  annoimced'  in   the  early  part  should    not    be    made    as    a    matter    of    office 

of  1911.     h  is  also  known  as  the  Ehrlich-Hata  routine,  but  in  the  patient's  house,  or  m  a  hos- 

E reparation.     The  active  element   in  this  com-  P"**'    where    all    necessary    appliances    are    at 

ination  as  indicated  in  the  formula  is  arsenic.  "*"<'■     The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  from 

The  aim  and  the  hope  of  Ehrlich  in  hU  long  24  to  48  hours  after   he  has   received   the  in- 

series  of  patient  efforts  was  to  find  a  substance  jection.    The  reaction  which  may  be  expected 

which  in  a  single  dose  at  a  single  blow  should  "°"^    an    intravenous    injection    of     salvarsan 

overpower    syphilis    (q.v.)    a    goal    which    he  usually  consists    of    slight    elevation   of  tem- 

termed  therapia  magna  sterilisans.    A  veiy  am-  perature,  chill,   fever,   headache,   and   vomiting, 

bilious  project,  almost  an  impossibility,  and  yet  T"*  quantity  of  salvarsan  which  should  be 

he  barely  missed  it.  used  in  an  injection  is   from  0.4  to  0.6  gram. 

In  the  experimental  work  in  which  apes  had  Death  has  been  attributed  to  arsenical  poison- 
been  successfully  syphilized  with  cultures  of  '"8  '"  5°™*  °i  the  fatal  cases,  as  large  a  quan- 
Spiroehttta  pallida,  contrary  to  the  belief  that  tity  as  three  or  more  grains  of  arsenic  having 
animals  confd  be  inoculated  with  syphilis,  Ehr-  been  liberated  into  the  body  by  the  disintegra- 
lich's  dream  had  been  partially  realiied.  Apes,  tion  of  the  injected  salvarsan. 
including  chimpanzees,  had  been  sterilized,  that  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  danger  which 
is,  they  had  been  cured  of  experimental  syphilis  attends  the  intravenous  method  is  much  greater 
with  a  single  dose  of  salvarsan  but  in  human  than  that  which  attends  the  intramuscular. 
beings  this  cannot  be  done.  Still  salvarsan  is  Contra  indications  to  the  use  of  salvarsan  are 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  achievements  in  heart  disease  in  various  forms,  including 
the  field  of  therapeutics.  aneurysm  and  dilatation,  myocarditis,   and  un- 

Remarkable  results,  not  cures,  have  been  ob-  compensated    valvular   disease.      It    should   not 

tained  and  may  still  be  obtained  with  a  single  be  used  in  cases  of  advanced  nephritis,  nor  in 

dose  of   salvarsan,   especially   if   the   disease  is  those   cases   of   tertiary   syphilis   in   which   the 

treated  in  the  very  early  stage,  but  to  produce  cerebral  and  meningeal  symptoms  are  threaten- 

such  a  profound  effect  as  is  implied  in  the  cure  'ng,  in  arterio-sclerosis  nor  in  the  presence  of 

of   syphilis   would   require   a   larger   dose   than  high   fever.     Blindness   and   deafness   have  oc- 

could  be  tolerated  by  a  human  being,  it  would  curred    after    the    injection    of    salvarsan   but 

produce  a  poisonous  and  probably  a  fatal  result,  they  have  usually  cleared  up  after  a  suitable 

Salvarsan  is  a  yellow  powder  which  is  course  of  treatment  with  mercury.  It  is  now 
soluble  in  water  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  believed  that  syphilis  cannot  be  cured  with  sal- 
It  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled,  nol  in  boiled  varsan  alone  but  that  it  should  be  used  in  con- 
wolcr  for  it  has  been  found,  or  at  any  rate  sup-  junction  w;ith  mercury,  exc^t  possibly  in  pri- 
posed  that  the  albumen  from  the  organisms  in  mary  syphilis. 

the  water  whirfi  has  been  boiled  for  the  solu-  Neosalvarsan. —  The  bad  results  which  at- 
tion  would  vitiate  the  action  of  salvarsan  when  tended  the  use  of  salvarsan  induced  Ehrlich  to 
introduced  into  the  body.  Unlike  mercury  it  continue  his  experiments  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
may not  be  taken  by  the  mouth  nor  rubbed  into  covering  a  substance  by  which  they  might  be 
the  skin  by  means  of  an  ointment.  It  is  used  obviated.  In  October  igii,  he  introduced  Neo- 
entirely  by  injection,  three  methods  being  pos-  salvarsan  or  gi4  (the  number  indicating  the 
sible,  the  subcutaneous,  the  intramuscular,  and  total  in  the  series  of  his  experiments,  from  the 
the  intravenous.  The  subcutaneous  method  beginning)  a  condensation  product  of  formalde- 
has  been  practically  abandoned  for  the  sub-  hyde,  sulphoxylate  of  sodium  and  salvarsan. 
stance  remains  within  the  tissues  as  an  in-  Its  distinct  advantage  over  salvarsan  is  that  it 
fihrate,  without  producing  any  appreciable  effect  is  neutral  in  reaction,  salvarsan  beinK  alkaline. 
upon  the  spirochetes  which  are  the  cause  of  the  It  is  a  dry  powder  which  is  readily  soluble 
disease.  In  fact- it  becomes  a  distinct  source  of  in  water  or  preferably  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
harm,  and  cases  have  repeatedly  been  reported  sodium  chloride. 

in  which  it  has  resulted  in  abscess  and  extensive  It  is  used  by  injection  either  intramuscularly 

neurosis  of  tissue.  or  intravenously,  and  will  not  cause  infiltrations 

Intramuscular  injections  have  been  approved  like  salvarsan,  nor  will  it  cause  necrosis  of  the 

W   some   physicians   and    discarded   by   others,  veins  into  which  it  is  injected,  nor  will  it  pro- 

The  large  muscles  of   the  gluteal   region  are  duce  the  severe  pain  which  is  caused  by  salvar- 

usually   selected   for   this   purpose   and   the   in-  san.      Because   of   its   neutral   reaction    it   will 

jection    into   them   is    made    deeply.      The   ob-  modify  or  abolish  certain  bad  symptoms  which 

jections  to  this   method   are  the   intense   and  have  frequently  followed  the  use  of  salvarsan 
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SALVATIERRA— SALVATION  ARMY 


including  vaso-motor  disturbances  and  conges- 
tions which  have  sometimes  resulted  in  collapse, 
(Edema  of  the  face,  diarrhcea,  colic,  etc.  Larger 
doses  of  this  substance  may  be  used  than  of 
salvarsan  of  which  it  contains  66  per  cent.  It 
is  always  safer,  however,  to  begin  the  treat- 
ment with  a  small  dose,  especially  in  women, 
e  them  as  the  indications  may 


rant.    Thus  the  limits  of  dosage  may  be  placed 
between  0.3  and  1.5  gram.     The  eontra-indica- 
re  the  same  as   for  salvar 


i  of  this  substance,  especially 


test,  which  should  be  repeated  every  month  or 
two,  will  indicate  the  progressive  destruction 
and  disappearance  of  the  spirochetes. 

There  is  no  definite  time  limit  within  which 
salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan,  in  connection  with 
mercury,  should  be  used;  it  ma:^  be  a  year;  it 
may  be  much  longer.  A  persistent  negative 
Wasscrmann  reaction  indicates  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  just  when 
this  limit  will  be  reached  it  will  be  impossible 
to  predict  in  any  given  case.  The  use  of  sal- 
varsan and  neosalvarsan  lias  also  been  extended 
to  the  treatment  of  relapsing  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  malaria,  and  various  nervous  diseases 
including  cholera. 

Anmew  F.  Corweb.  M.D., 
Atiociate  Surgeon  New  York  Woman's  Hos- 
pital 

Salvatierra,  sal-va-te-£r'ra,  Mexico,  city  in 
the  State  of  Guanajuato,  on  the  Rio  Lerma, 
and  the  Celayo-Acambaro  R-R.'s,  50  miles  south- 
west  of  Qneretaro.  The  chief  industry  is  cot- 
ton-spinning.    Pop.   14,322. 

Salvation  Army,  The.  The  story  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  the  story  of  an  agp-essive 
religious  organization  that  has  won  its  way 
around  the  world  entirely  on  its  own  merits, 
and  has  built  itself  up  from  what  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  most  unpromising  material. 
The  Army  is  organized  on  military  principles, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  the  non-churcbgoing 
masses  of  the  world.  It  was  first  started  in 
July  1865,  in  the  East  End  of  London  as  the 
Christian  Mission.  Thirteen  years  later,  at 
Christmas  1878,  it  received  the  name  of  The 
Salvation  Army.  Since  then  its  growth  through- 
out the  world  has  been  phenomenal.  General 
William  Booth  (q.v.),  its  well-known  father  and 
founder,  was  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  on 
10  April  1829;  d.  London  20  Aug.  1912.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  became  a  powerful  evan^list,  at- 
tracting immense  crowds  and  witnessing  tljou- 
sands  of  conversions.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  churchless  masses  could  not  be  reached  by 
ordinary  methods,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and 
established  the  Christian  Mission  which  after- 
ward developed  into  The  Army.  In  this  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  Catherine  Booth,  who 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  Mother  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  She  was  horn  in  1829  and 
died  on  4  Oct.  1890.  She  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  woman 
speaker  of  the  century,  and  did  more  than  any 
other  to  open  up  the  way  for  women  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  absolute  equality  of  women  as 
leaders,  officeholders  and  preachers  became  one 
of  the  cardinal  planks  in  The  Army  platform. 
As  a  temperance  movement  the  value  of  the 
work  of  The  Army  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


It  has  been  said  that  The  Salvation  Army  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  conhrmed  drunkards.  As  total  ab< 
stinence  is  a  condition  of  membershi[>,  this  can 
be  readily  understood. 

The  international  headquarters  of  The  Army 
are  in  London.  Its  world-wide  operations  are 
carried  on  in  49  countries  and  colonies,  embrac- 
ing 7,585  posts,  under  the  charge  of  16,020 
officers  and  employees,  with  45,000  local  officers, 
16,000  brass  bandsmen  and  about  50,000 
musicians.  Fifty-ei^ht  periodicals  are  published 
in  24  languages,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of 
about  I/»5o,ooo.  There  are  668  social  relief  in- 
stitutions in  the  world,  under  the  charge  of 
nearly  3,000  officers  and  employees.  About  7,000 
fallen  women  annually  pass  through  the  113 
rescue  homes,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
these  are  permanently  restored  to  lives  of  virtue. 
About  1,500  ex-convicts  pass  annually  through 
the  prison  gate  homes.  There  are  132  slum  set- 
tlements in  the  poorest  districts  of  great  cities, 
the  worst  dives,  saloons  and  tenements  being 
regularly  visited.  The  number  of  annual  con- 
versions in  connection  with  the  spiritual  work 
have  averaged  from  200,000  to  250,000  during 
the  past  ten  years,  making  a  total  of  over  2,000,- 
000,  of  whom  not  less  than  200,000  were  con- 
verted from  lives  of  drunkenness. 

The  headq^uarters  of  The  Salvation  Army  in 
America  are  in  New  York.  Commander  Booth 
Tucker  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  first  party 
of  officers,  under  Commissioner  George  Railton, 
landed  in  New  York  in  February  1881.  The 
work  has  made  rapid  progress,  especially  during 
the  last  few  years,  for  which  the  figures  stand 
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The  American  social  relief  institutions  for 
the  poor  are  greater  in  number  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  now  include  81  workingmen  s 
hotels,  6  hotels  for  women,  15  food  depots,  32 
industrial  homes  for  the  unemployed,  22  sec- 
ond-hand stores,  5  labor  bureaus,  3  farm  col- 
onies, with  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land  and  about 
400  men,  women  and  children  as  colonists,  21 
rescue  homes  for  fallen  women,  taking  care  of 
2,000  ^rls  annually.  More  than  6^  children 
are  daily  cared  for  in  our  various  institutions. 
Work  is  annually  found  for  about  50,000  of  the 
unemployed  with  outside  employers.  Nine  hun. 
dred  and  eighty-nine  officers  and  employees  are 
entirely  devoted  to  caring  for  the  poor.  In  sum- 
mer, penny  ice,  summer  camps  and  summer  out- 
ings have  been  arranged  in  most  of  the  large 
cities.  At  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  300.000 
tree  dinners  are  given  to  the  poor.  The 
real  estate  held  by  the  Army  in  the  United 
States  now  amounts  to  about  $1,500,000.  its 
personal  property  to  over  $400,000  and  its 
annual  trade  turn-over  to  more  than  $200,ooa 
The  Salvation  Army  is  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  For  the  development  of 
its  trade  a  special  corporation  has  been  formed 
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named  the  Reliance  Trading  Company;  while  'Oreste,'    the    'SaoP    of   Alfieri,   and    Shake- 

the  Salvation  Army  Industrial  Homes  Company"  speare's   'Hamlet'    and    'Othello.*     His   success 

has  been  incoijrorated   for  the  extension  ot  its  in  Italy  was  such  as  to  warrant  hitn  in  looking 

rapidly  advancmg  industrial  homes  for,  the  un-  abroad  for  honors  and  he  next  appeared  at  Paris 

employed.     Training    colleges    for    cadets    have  where   the   critics   were   equally   enthusiastic   in 

been  established   for  the  training  of  officers  in  his  praise.     In  1865  he  took  part  at  Florence  in 

New  York  and  Chicago,  with  a  small  branch  in  the  celebration  of   the  600th  anniversary  of  the 

San  Francisco,  birth     of    Dante,     reciting     passages    from    the 

The  principal  literature  of  the  Salvation  'Divine  Comedy.'  He  played  in  various  cities 
Army  includes  the  following  books;  'Darkest  of  Spain  and  in  1871  went  to  South  America  to 
England,'  'Religion  for  Everyday,'  and  'Train-  play  at  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  de 
ing  of  Children,'  by  General  William  Booth;  Janeiro.  In  1873  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
'Servants  of  AH,'  and  'Bible  Battle  Axes,'  by  in  the  United  States,  enacting  Othello  at  the 
Bramwell  Booth,  and  the  'Life  of  Catherine  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  16  September, 
Booth,'  the  'Life  of  Consul  Emma  Booth  In  1875  he  appeared  in  London.  He  afterward 
Tucker,'  by  F.  Booth  Tucker.  Its  weekly  played  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  again  in 
papers  are  the  'War  Cry,'  with  a  circulation  of  America  in  i^,  his  supporting  company  be- 
75,000,  the  'Slridsvopet'  (Swedish  War  Cry)  ing  American  actora,  speaking  English  whde  he 
7,500,  the  'Kriegsruf  (German  War  Ciy)  1,500  spoke  Italian.  He  has  made  five  visits  in  all  to 
fortnightly,  and  the  'Young  Soldier,'  a6/)00,  the  United  States;  in  one  of  these  (1886)  play- 
issued  for  children.  mg  Othello  to  Edwin  Booth's  lago,  and  the 
CoutiAKDER  Booth  Tuckbk,  Ghost  to  the  other's  Hamlet.  He  retired  from 
Salvation  Army.  the  stage  in  iSgi.    Besides  parts  already  men- 

Salvator,  one  of  the  names  of  the  monitor  tioned  he  has  appeared  with  distinction  in  the 
lirard;  and  also  applied  to  a  South  American  Egisto  of  Alfieri  s  'Meri^w' ;  Paolo  m  'Fran- 
lizard,  the  teiu   (q.v.).  '==*'»  ^^  Rimmi';   CLdipus  m  a  pby  ot  that 

«_i„-    Tj-^ =si'.x    —  :r'„,     n,-    B„*  name  written  for  him  by  Nicohni;  Conrad  m 

&dve    Regma.    sal  v5    re-ji  na.    the    first  <La  Morle  Civile' ;  in  'Samson.  The  Gladiator,* 

words  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Mother  of  i\i^^t^,i,i     tv.^Z     t  «,  >      i/„r^.^u^„o  >     ,^a 

Christ,   m   ifonin    Catholic   rdigiou.   «mM.  S     J'  .i^,  T?  it^Jil.  .^T.Jr    (LSh 

-m.       .J  1,  1-  J  .     .L    J  nnaUy  m  icgi   at   rJorence  as   lago.     v^onsuit 

.%?™*  "^-   "twh"'^"'''^,"'  ^"^  '""'"'"'*'*  Winter,      'Shadows     of     the     Stage'      (189a): 

in  a.nnect.onw.th  the  prayer  'Leaved  from  the  Autobiography  of  T^nSaso 

Salvia,  a  large  genus  of  the  Labiatit,  occur-  Salvini*  (1803). 
ring  in  temperate  or  warm  regions,  several  living  _  .  .  -  ,  .  ,  .. 
in  the  southwestern  United  States.  They  range  „  SalTuila,  a  genus  of  an  aquatic  family 
in  size  from  herbs  to  shrubs,  in  foli^e  from  {Salvinacea)  of  cryptogams.  They  are  float- 
entire  to  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  in  inflorescence,  '"K  plants,  widely  distnbuted  in  warm  re- 
from  axillary  to  panicled.  The  flowers  are  8't"w  and  not  far  removed  from  the  ferns. 
sometimes  two  Inches  long,  and  of  nearly  every  5.  natatu,  common  in  southern  Europe,  has 
hue  except  yellow;  and  the  floral  leaves  are  a  spanngly  branched  stem  lymg  on  the 
often  changed  into  colored  bracts,  adding  to  water,  and  develops  three  leaves  at  each  node; 
their  brilliance.  The  genua  is  remarkable  for  the  »«»  of  these  float  as  oval,  grewi  and  papd- 
arrangements  made  tor  cross-fertilization.  The  '"^e  foliage,  hairy  underneath,  while  the  sub- 
blossoms  have  a  two-lipped  corolla,  two  rudi-  merged  third  is  divided  into  numerous  hairy 
ments  of  stamens  and  two  poUiniferous  stamens,  filaments,  hanging  like  tossels  in  the  water,  and 
The  latter  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat  of  metamorphosed  into  absorptive  organs,  that  ap- 
tbe  flower,  have  short  immovable  filaments,  and  P^ar  to  be  true  roots,  but  are  not.  The  spherical 
a  very  long  connective  between  the  two  anther  sporocarps.  or  son,  are  borne  near  the  junction 
cells  of  which  the  lower  is  abortive  This  con-  °i  these  filaments  with  the  stem,  and  arc  gen- 
nective  is  crescent-shaped,  the  horns  pointing  «"'ally  in  groups  of  three,  each  enclosed  in  a  cop- 
outward,  and  rocks  upon  the  filament  in  such  a  '■''«  growth  from  the  filament,  like  the  mdusinm 
manner  that  a  bee  entering  the  blossom  pushes  "*  ^  *em,  and  enclosing  unisexual  sporangia, 
back  the  lower  arm,  and  brings  down  the  other  The  sporangia  are  composed  ot  either  micro- 
on  its  back,  so  that  the  pollen-filled  anther  cell  spores  or  macrospores.  The  microspores  form 
deposits  part  of  its  contents  there.  antheridia,    and    liberate     spermatozoids     wbicn 

Salvia   omemalis,   the   common    sage    {q,v.)  fertilize  the  archegonia  developed  by  the  macro- 

and  many  others  are  cultivated  either  for  savory  spores.    Several  species  of  the  Salvinacea  are 

herbs  or  for  their  flowers ;  or,  as  in  the  Qarys  useful  in  aquaria. 

(S.  wijrfti),  for  colored  bracts;  or,  as  in  ^.  galwin,     sal'wSn,     Salween,     or     SalaCn. 

argenlea,  lor  its  woolly  white  foliage.  Burma,  the  most  important  river  of  the  coun- 

Salvini,  sal-v£'ni,  Tommaso,  Italian  trage-  try.    It  has  its  source  in  the  Tanla  Mounuins, 

dian :  b.  Milan  i  Jan,  1829.    He  began  his  studies  south  of  the  Kuen  Lun,  drawing  also  from  the 

at  Florence  but  showing  a  talent  for  acting,  his  Kara  Nor,  some  of  its  water.    At  its  source,  it 

father,  who  was  an  actor,  put  him  imder  the  is  knovra  as  Nagtschu,  and  consists  of  the  tmited 

instruction  of  Gustavo  Modena  and  at  16  he  volume  of  water  coming  from  the  glaciers  of 

entered  upon  his  stage  career.    In  1849  he  left  the   mountain    streams    rising  on    the    Tibetan 

the  stage  to  take  pan  in  the  war  of  Italian  in-  plateaus.     Its  name  among  the  Chinese  is  Lu- 

dependence,  was  made  a  corporal  and  served  Tse-Kiang,    The    Burmese    call    it    Tbanlwin. 

throughout  the  siege  of  Romt     He  returned  to  About   160   kilometres   from    its   mouth   appear 

the  st^e  the   following  year  and  acted  in  the  many  dangerous  rapids,  a  great  menace  to  navi- 

eompany  with  Adelaide  Ristori.    He  soon  be-  gation.    The  current  is  variable.    It  is  a  wild 

gan   the    study   of   those    parts    diat   he  later  and   picturesque    stream,    whose    aspect   varies 

played  with  such  success,  Orosmane  in  'Zwre,>  greatly  in  tlie  dry  and  wet  seasons.    After  the 
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niiu  the  water  washes  high  op  the  slopes  against  panorama.    It  has  man)'  mineral  and  dienna] 

the  trees  of  the  forests;  the  average  difference  springs,  and  valuable  mines  and  forests.    Pop> 

between  high  and  low  water  amounting  to  from  about  200.000. 

50  to  90  feet.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  rourse,  Salrbnnm,  zalts-broon,  Germany,  a  group 

islands  also  obstruct  navigation   (not  visible  at  of  three  villages   in   Prussian   SUesia,  30  miles 

high-water).    The  worst  part  is  the  gorge  be-  southwest  of  Breslau.    It  is  famous  as  a  water- 

tween   the   Yonialm    and   Kyankhnyat    rivers,  jng  place  and  has  eight  mineral  springs.    The 

Many  ferries  are  used  to  cross  the  nver,  and  at  water  is  alkalo- saline.    Many  thousand  botUes 

these  points  villages  are  built  on  the  heights  are  exported  annually  and  several  thousand  per- 

above.    There  are  a  few  bndges  m  Chinese  ter-  sons  visit  the  springs  in  the  season.    The  water 

ritoiy.    The   Salwin's  chief  tributaries  are  the  is  especially  adapted  to  pulmonary  complaints. 

Nam   Yu,   Nam   Oi,  Hsipa  Haw,   Nam   Nim,  There  arc  various  industrial   works,  including 

Nam  Ting,  Nam  Kyek,  Nam  Nang,  Nam  Kao,  glass  and  porcelain  factories,  wool  looms,  coal 

Nam  Hka,  and  Nam  Pang  — its  largest  tnhu-  mines,  and  brick-yatda.    Pop.  6459. 
tary,— the  Nam  Hsim,  Me  Sili,  and  Me  Sala;  ««„.]   .='™=i   ,_  :,i,„j  „*  *i,.  t>i.:i,'„„:„„ 

the   Nam   Hang.   Nari^   Pan.   Nam  Teng,   Nan^  ■      ??f^4S.^'' *i'^'rn,vU    fifv   fc™ 

Pawn,  the  Thailng-yin  and  the  YonzaliE    The  S.  ^«f  J^T'„/^„?i,?"^l^„ft^'^|i^^ 

Salwin  cuts  the  British  Shan  states  almost  in  !;?n„    li^h  t,   Li^^,^  t!^^,,^^^!!^? 

Sires  Ul^^.  'tSJ^T^T^^\r,  ^stene'JlfSe^a^ir^a^'^.^;^^;^  oft^e 

!S    fSf;    ^ni    .^  i«      n    A    ^  W*^?,  iti  a«   bigh   and   rocky.    The   soil   is   lertSe.   and 

tV;^   J,^?^   ^,   •*  ft  '    ^Alt"l^A^^h.  chocolate  is  the  chief  product;  excellent  timber 

which  IS  made  into  rafts  and  floated  down  to  ;      ,      obtained.    The  island    s  well  populated, 

Kado,   near   Maulmem    (where   the   revenue   la  il";*:  „„™  .„,ii  »„„  "  ™  :».    "_..™  J^nttt 

collected).    From    Kyod^n   southward,  and   as  having  seven  smaU  towns  on  its  w«tern  comL 

far  as  Shwegon,  63  miles  from  Maulmcin,  boats  ^l.?"*^"- =*-™»^'?.'  .('>  *  «'"»"  *'^*?  °[^H 

and  steamers  of  li^t  draft  can  safely  navigate.  Pml'PPme    Islands,    living    on    the    island   of 

The  area  of  the  Salwin  basin  is  62,700  square  Samal  in  the  Gulf  of  Davio,  on  the  east  coast 

miles.    Its  length  800  miles,  breadth  from  one  to  °l  ^^'^  island  of  Mindanao.    They  are  of  the 

four   miles.  Malay  race.     (3)  The  name  sometimes  given  to 

oil—         -I.  n.  «..■      /^         '^1  the  Moros  inhabiting  the  islands  between  Basilan 

SUibiirg,  zaltsloorg,  Austria,  (1)  capital  ^^^    s„,       philippfnej ;    they    are    also    called 

of  the  duchy  or  province  of  that  name,  occupies  simales-liiiL 

a  position  of  singular  beauty  on  the  Salzbach,  _  ,..._«  -  j 
87  mUes  Bontheast  of  Munich.  It  lies  in  a  val-  ,  Sunana  (sa-ma-naT  Bay,  an  indentation 
ley  from  which  tower  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  "f  the  eastern  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti, 
Salzburg  Alps.  The  steep  sides  of  the  Monchs-  30  miles  long  and  lO  miles  Wide.  It  affords  an 
berg  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  town,  rocky  eiwrellent  harbor,  being  well  sheltered  and  deep, 
and  rugged.  In  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Saint  ^.P^ble  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels. 
Peter,  the  vaults  are  hewn  in  rocky  clefts.  J"*  P°rts  of  Sanchez  and  Santa  Barbara  de 
Many  of  the  private  and  public  buildings  are  Samana  are  on  the  north  coast.  The  bay  has 
handsome  marble  structures,  and  are  suggestive  ??  important  position  near  the  route  from  the 
of  the  Italian.  Shady  promenades  skirt  the  United  Slates  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  m 
winding  river.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  ^^7°  a  treaty  was  negotiated  providing  for  its 
of  Renaissance,  built  in  1614-^38  in  imitation  of  Purchase  by  the  United  States,  which  the  United 
Saint  Peter's.  A  monument  to  Moiart,  who  was  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify. 
iom  here,  stands  in  Mozart-Platz.  The  pres-  Samar,  sa'mar,  an  island  of  the  Philip* 
ent  palace  of  the  archbishops  is  an  imposing  pines,  the  third  in  size  of  the  archipelago.  It 
edifice,  opposite  to  which  are  the  government  lies  southeast  of  Luzon,  in  the  extreme  north- 
offices  and  law  courts.  Across  the  river  is  the  eastern  pan  of  the  Visayan  group,  and  east  of 
Mirabell  palace,  once  the  summer  residence  of  Z^eyte  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  nar- 
the  prince-archbishops.  There  are  24  churches,  row  strait  of  San  Juanico;  length  northwest  and 
a  theological  seminary  and  schools,  hospitals,  fine  southeast  156  miles;  width  7^  miles;  area  5,ig8 
libraries,  a  museum,  riding  schools,  etc.  Salz-  square  miles,  with  dependent  islands  5488  square 
burg  is   a   very  popular  summer  resort,  which  miles. 

contributes  much  to  its  development  and  prog-  Topography. — A  central  mountain  chain 
ress.  A  park,  theatre,  art  gallery  and  baths  traverses  the  island  from  northwest  to  south- 
are  among  the  most  recent  improvements.  There  east,  being  divided  near  the  centre  by  the  vallzy 
are  numerous  benevolent  and  charitable  institu-  of  the  Ulut  River;  there  is  also  a  group  of 
tions.    Salzburg  engages  in  a  variety  of  small  mountains    in    the    eTctreme    northwest.    Their 


manufactures,     such     as     musical     instruments,  height  rarely  exceeds   1,700  to   1,800  feet.    The 

marble  ornaments,  iron-wares,  cement,  artifirial  island  has  a  number  of  rivers,  of  which  the 

wool,  etc    Its  trade  is  improving.    Its  origin  largest  and  most  important  are  the  Oras  and 

and   development  were  equally  ecclesiastical,  its  Ulut  on  the  east,  the  Bat6  on  the  north  and  the 

archbishops    (German     princes.    The     monastery  Gandara  on  the  west,  and  there  are  four  lakes, 

and  bishopric  founded  here   (500-700)  by  Saint  Among  the  natural   curiosities  is  an  arch  over 

Rupert  of  Worms,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  pres-  the  Basey  River  formed  by  two  limestone  rocks 

ent  town.     It  has  been  the  scene  of  several  re-  from  34  to  40  feet  high.     In  the  rocks  on  the' 

ligious   conflicts,  and   is  distinctively  Catholic.  left  a  cave  opens  37  feet  above  the  water,  which 

Pop.    about  38,000.      (3}     The  duchy  covers  an  is  94  feet  deep ;  it  has  been  partially  destroyed 

area  of  3,763  square  miles.    It  is  characteristic-  by  the  caving  of  the  rocks  overhead.    The  place 

ally   mountainous   with   longitudinal   valleys   in-  is  known  as  the  Cuevat  de  SojoiSn. 
tersectii^  the  hills.    Of  tbe  aoo   lakes.    Lake         Indiulrial  Reiourcet. —  The  soil  is  fertile  and 

Zell   is  celebrated  for  its  wondrous  mountain  adapted  to  tbe  productkxi  of  ail  tbe  staples  of 
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the  Philippiaes ;  the  most  important  products  ate  mineral  springs  are  much  frequented.    Tbere  ii 

hemp,  sugar,  rice  and  cocoanuts ;  the  hemp  prod-  a  large  German  colony.    The  chief  towns  are 

net  for  export  was  over  21,000,000  pounds  in  Samara,       Bugulwa,       Buguruslan,       Buzuluk, 

1899.    Coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  and  wheat  are  Nicolayevsk,    Novo-Uzen,    and    StavropoL     la 

also    cultivated    in    abundance,     A    number   of  i88g  ^mara  suffered  from  famine  and  a  great 

medicinal  plants  grow  on  the  island,  the  most  plague  and  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society  cared 

famous  being  the  one  produring  the  seed  called  for  100,000  people. 

■isigud,"  or  the  'fruit  of  San  Ignacio,"  also  S«mar«ng,  Java,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
known  as  'Catbalogan  seed,"  because  large  north  coast,  255  miles  east  of  Batavia,  the  priti- 
quantities  of  it  are  grown  near  the  town  of  cipal  port  for  the  trade  of  Middle  Java,  since 
Catbaiogaa  This  is  highly  prized  by  the  1873  connected  at  Surakarta  with  the  Java  rail- 
Chinese  as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  cholera,  way.  The  European  quarters  have  all  the  ap- 
Valuable  timber  is  found;  bamboo  and  rattan  are  pearance  of  a  typical  Dutch  town.  The  more 
abundant ;  and  wax  and  honey  are  obtained  in  important  buildings  are  a  military  hospital,  the 
large  quantities.  Coal,  gold,  and  copper  are  city  hall  (1854-64),  Christian  churches  and 
'".""^^  '"L,'*"^  mountains,  but  have  not  been  schools.  A  fort  and  a  coast  battery  provide 
mmed.  The  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  defense  for  the  town.  The  river  is  silted  up 
goats  is  an  important  industry.  Sugar  and  at  its  mouth,  but  a  canal,  consttacted  in  iSjg, 
cocoanut-oil  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  serves  as  a  harbor.  The  roadstead  is  exposed 
Other  manufactures  for  domestic  use.  Though  during  the  west  monsoon.  Pop.  about  gSJWO, 
there  are  few  roads  in  the  island,  there  is  good  including  12,372  Chinese  and  4,800  Europeans, 
communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  o._„_:_  „„  ™n'_-  .,  D..i..rt;,,.  fii  tt.»  ^n. 
river,  which  „,  ™»ig.bte  far  na.ive  bo.ts.  ,,,  ?™Sff  fr?™,!;  ^  S.'Ili^,  S 
Tt,.»  ;=  ,i=«  ■„  ..^r.nci^^  ^^,^r.„u^  t-..j-  ..„j  cient  capital  of  Samaria,  30  miles  northwest  ol 
There  is  also  an  extensive  coastwise  trade,  and  Jerusalem,  occupied  the  aSclivily  of  an  isolated 
trade  w  th  Manila.                                ^  ^         height- Mount  Sameron,  which  is 

Pmle  o«d  G.-f.^mm«(.-The  people  of  separated  from  (he  surrounding  mounUins  by  a 
Pif*rt,  I.  Y"^^^  blood,  representmg  most  ^j^,  j,„j  ^ell-watered  plain.  The  town  rose  in 
fuUy  the  characterisucs  of  the  Malay  race.  They  terraces  from  this  plain  to  a  height  of  400  or 
are,  as  a  rule,  mdustnous.  Some  native  refu-  f„j_  Samaria  was  the  capital  of  Northern 
gees  about  10,000,  live  in  the  inountains,  prac  f.^p,  f^^^  j^e  date  of  its  foundation  by  Omri. 
tically  independent  and  savage  m  thefr  manner  ,!„„(  ^.  ^^  jo  the  time  of  its  capitulation  to 
and  customs.  During  the  last  insurrection  there  the  Assyrians  721  B.a  The  site  was  selected  by 
was  an  insurgent  stronghold  at  Sojoton  which  q^^j  („  ^  stronghold  and  capital,  as  command- 
was  captured  by  United  States  troops  in  Novem-  ;  t^^  ^f  ([.e  most  important  high-roads.  The 
berigoi.  The  island  of  Samar  with  its  adjacent  situation  surpasses  greatly  that  of  Jerusalem, 
islands  was  constituted  a  province  and  placed  though  not  so  picturesque.  It  commands,  how- 
under  civil  government  in  1902,  m  accordance  gyer,  a  charming  view  toward  the  Mediterran- 
with  the  provincial  government  act  of  the  Philip-  eon,  the  mountains  of  Shechem  and  Mount  Her- 
pine  Commission.  Pop.  (estimated  i9"0)  mon.  The  most  impotUnt  ruins  are  those  of  the 
^oo-ooo.  time  of  Herod.    It  was  in  Samaria  that  the  10 

Samara,  sa-ma'ra,  Russia,  (i)  capital  of  a  tribes  of  Israel  founded  their  independent  state 
province  of  the  same  name,  at  the  junction  of  after  the  revolt,  perpetuating  their  mutual  ani- 
the  Samara  River  with  the  Volga,  550  miles  mosity  by  incessant  warfare.  Thus  the  name 
southeast  of  Moscow.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  gov-  Samaritan  became  a  term  of  bitter  reproach. 
emor  and  of  a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  main  ports  I'his  antipathy  was  religious  as  well  as  political, 
of  the  Volga.  Its  principal  buildings  are  its  but  was  later  mitigated  by  the  return  of  the 
churches— mostly  Russian— convents,  schools  Samaritans  to  the  ancient  form  of  worship,  and 
and  seminaries ;  theatre,  banks,  industrial  cs-  by  the  erection  of  a  temple,  modeled  after  that 
tablishments,  philanthropical  institutions,  public  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  soon  after  Alexander 
libraries,  and  museums.  Its  manufactures  in-  the  Great  had  passed  through  Syria.  Samaria 
dude  machinery,  leather,  soap,  etc.  There  is  an  having  been  presented  by  Augustus  to  Herod, 
enormous  trade  in  corn,  hides  and  meat,  fish  he  rebuilt  the  city  which  had  been  the  residence 
and  caviare  and  salt,  and  a  large  transit  trade  °i  all  the  kings  of  Israel  till  its  overthrow  by 
between  Samara,  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Tashkend.  the  Assyrians,  — calling  the  new  temple  Se- 
Three  markets  are  held  annually.  The  Koumiss  baste,  m  honor  of  the  donor.  An  old  church 
health  resorts  are  celebrated.  Pop.  about  or  mosque,  once  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist, 
98,000.  (2)  The  Province  of  Samara,  in  the  >"  the  adjacent  village  of  Sebastieh,  marks  the 
southeast,  has  an  area  of  58.302  square  miles,  scene  of  that  saint's  burial  or  martyrdom.  (2) 
At  the  north  it  consists  of  flat  low  tablelands,  Samaria,  the  name  also  given  to  the  kingdom 
interspersed  by  deep  river  valleys.  The  chief  °i  Israel  and  the  subsequent  Roman  province 
streams  are  the  Volga,  Tcheremshan,  Sok  and  forming  the  central  portion  of  Palestine  stretch- 
Samara.  The  Zheguleff  mountains  rise  opposite  ""g  southward  from  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  de- 
the  town  of  Samara,  from  the  banks  of  the  clining  south  of  Hebron,  into  the  desert  platean 
Volga.    The  remainder  of  the  province  is  cov-  0'  Et  Tih, 

ered  by  low,  Hat  steppes,  excepting  two  spurs  Samar'itati  Language  and  XJtentture,  the 

of  the  Obshchiy  at  the  southeast.    Agriculture  tongue  and  literary  productions  belonging  to  the 

and  gardening  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants    of    Samaria,    a   repion    in    Central 

inhabitants,  also  stock-raising  and  bee  culture.  Palestine  of  indefinite  boundaries,  possessing  a 

There  is  considerable  domestic  and  foreign  com-  capital  of  the  same  name. 

merce.     The  principal  fairs  are  held  at  Novoui-  .^amnrtViin    Lan£»ag«.— The   Samaritan    lan- 

ensk  and  Bugulma.    More  than  an  average  num-  guage  was  formed  of  varied  elements  gradually 

her   3f  schools  are  provided.    The  Serghievsk  collected    and    assimilated    from    the    Hebrew, 
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Chaldee,  toid  Syriac.  Greek,  Latin,  Persian  and  people.  It  abounds  in  quotations  from  the  Pea- 
Arabic  also  contributed  words  to  this  dialect  tateuch,  the  prophets  and  the  Mishna,  and  avoids 
which  grew  up  among  a  pecfile  isolated  and  all  references  to  the  Deity  which  Imply  an 
even  secluded  in  some  reapects,  but  through  anthropomorphic  conception.  A  number  of  frag- 
whose  territory  passed  the  immemorial  trade  ments  from  such  commentaries  are  also  pre- 
route  which  connected  Sgypt  and  Africa  with  served  at  Saint  Petersburg,  The  Samaritan 
Assyria  and  the  far  East  Thus  roots  and  'Chronicle  or  Book  of  Joshua,'  sent  to  Scaliger 
heterogeneous  scraps  of  language  were  jumbled  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584  seems  to  have 
together  in  the  vernacular  of  an  illiterate  people,  revised  and  redacted  into  its  present  form  about 
whose  grammar  was  irregular,  whose  orthog-  1300  *-!>■  from  4  special  manuscripts,  3  Arabic 
raphy  was  uncertain;  there  appears  a  complete  and  1  Hebrew,  that  is  Samaritan.  Among 
confusion  between  the  gutturals  and  cognate  Other  things  it  relates  that  'King  Joshua*  waged 
letters  severally ;  quiescents  or  silent  vowels  pre-  war  with  300,000  mounted  men  against  two  kings 
vail,  and  while  vowel  sounds  are  tmcertain  that  of  Persia,  and  was  succeeded  on  his  throne  by 
of  a  is  the  most  prominent.  When  the  Arabians  five  «royal»  rulers  — the  last  being  Sampson, 
conquered  Palestine  in  the  7th  century  this  The  'Chronicle  of  Abulfath'  covers  a  period 
language  gave  place  to  that  of  the  conquerors  from  Adam  to  Mohammed  and  is  full  of  the 
excepting  among  the  priests,  where  it  survived  wildest  fables.  Consult:  Ravis,  'A  Discourse 
as  the  language  of  religion  and  ritual ;  thus  it  o*  the  Oriental  Tongues,  vii.,  Ebrew  and  Samar- 
shared  the  fate  of  Hebrew  among  the  Jews.  't*".  w'"  "  Grammar  of  the  said  Tongues* 
Latin  in  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces  and  (io4Sl)  :  Crinesius.  'Lingua  Samantica  ex  Scrip- 
Sanskrit  in  Hindustan.  Like  all  Semitic  Ian-  t"™  Sacra  Fideliter  Eruta' ;  Young,  'Samarian 
Suages  it  is  read  from  right  to  left  and  the  ^  Book>;  Nutt,  'A  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
alphabet  consists  only  of  consonants,   namely.  History. 

alaf,  bith,  gaman,  dalat,  i,  ha,  sen,  it,  tit,  iud,  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  an  ancient  version 
kaph,  labad,  mim,  nun,  simcat,  in,  phi,  sadi,  of  the  books  of  Moses,  which  has  been  preserved 
goph,  rish,  shan,  tav.  The  two  vowels  with  by  the  Samaritans,  and  along  with  the  book  of 
which  certain  words  be^n  have  a  slight  t^mson-  Joshua,  constitutes  their  sacred  scriptures.  The 
antal  value.  There  are  no  accents  or  other  Samantan  Pentateuch  is  most  probably  a  re- 
diacritical  symbols,  and  no  vowel  points  as  in  cension  of  the  same  original  as  that  from  which 
ether  Semitic  languages,  but  some  consonants  the  Jewish  came,  and  possesses  an  independent 
are  tised  as  vowels.  The  numbers  are  written  value  in  determining  the  text  It  is  written  in  a 
as  in  Hebrew.  The  characters  appear  in  two  non-Hebrew  character,  probably  older  than  that 
forms  one  of  which  is  found  in  manuscripts,  of  the  Hebrew  Septuagint  A  manuscript  copy 
the  other  being  confined  to  engraved  inscriptions,  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  in  existence 
Samaritan  Literature.—  The  literature  of  the  which  is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to  have  been 
Samaritan  people  consists  of  many  depart-  written  by  Abishua,  the  great-grandson  of 
meirts,  including  Grammar  and  Lexicography.  Aaron.  There  are  various  other  manuscript 
Three  grammatical  treatises  on  the  Samaritan  copies  of  this  version,  besides  a  translation  of  it 
language  were  published  from  a  manuscript  at  '*>  •■>«  Samaritan  vernacular  and  one  in  Arabic, 
Amsterdam  in  1862.  They  expound  the  theories  w''"'^  after  the  7th  century  superseded  Samar- 
of  certain  Arabian  grammarians,  from  whose  '^^n  "  '"^  language  of  the  people.  The  work 
philological  works  whole  passages  are  copied  *"  known  only  through  Ongen,  Jerome,  and 
word  for  word.  The  Samariun  pronunciation  olh"  ^^y  writers  until  Pietro  della  Valle  dis- 
may be  judged  of  by  the  transliteration  of  He-  "^""ered  a  copy  of  it  at  Damascus  in  the  17th 
brew  words  into  Arabic  No  Samaritan  lexicon  ""'"JT-  ^'^^"  "«  ^°'^  several  printed  editions, 
has  yet  come  to  light  The  lejticogn^hy  there-  See  Samaritak  Lahcuagz  and  Litebatuhe. 
fore,  of  the  language  is  in  an  inchoate  condi-  Samaritans,  so  called  from  the  city  of 
tion.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  glossary  is  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
be  fotind  in  the  fragments  of  'Tardeschemans'  and  from  Samaritis,  the  region  adjoining  that 
(interpreters)  Hebrew-Arabic  dictionaries  now  city.  The  policy  of  the  Israelttish  kings  was,  as 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Saint  Pet-  a  rule,  to  keep  their  subjects  apart  from  too 
ersburg.  There  are  also  at  Paris  in  the  Biblio-  close  association  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
theque  Nationale  des  Anciens  Fonds  a  con-  the  breach  between  the  two  peoples  was  made 
cordance  of  forms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  wider,  what,  after  the  captivi^  of  Israel,  Assy- 
with  the  Arabic  and  Samaritan  words  in  par-  rian  colonists  tnter-married  with  the  remnant 
^lel  columns.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Saint  left  behind  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  Samari- 
Petersburg  also  possesses  some  Samaritan  cal-  tans  ceased  to  be  of  purely  Hebrew  descent, 
endars,  or  astronomical  tables.  In  legendary  The  New  Testament  shows  the  aversion  with 
lore  are  several  extant  manuscripts.  The  Brit-  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  in  the 
ish  Museum  possesses  a  'Commentary  on  the  time  of  Christ,  and  even  to  this  day  when  the 
L^ends  ascribed  to  Moses,*  which  is  largely  Samaritans  are  represented  by  a  few  families 
a  compilation  from  Jewish  sources.  Of  a  similar  still  worshipping  at  Mount  Gerizim,  the  dislike 
character  is  the  'Jewelled  Necklace  in  Praise  with  which  the  Jews  look  upon  them  is  as  strong 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Human  Race,'  that  is,  Moses,  as  ever.  The  Samaritans  claim  to  be  purely 
who  is  credited  with  a  divine  nature,  while  great  Mosaic  in  their  creed,  and  that  the  Jews  have 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  departed  from  the  ancient  teachings  of  Israel, 
birth  and  the  miracles  he  wrought.  These  two  They  worship  one  God,  practise  circumcision 
are  typical  of  a  somewhat  extensive  Samaritan  and  the  purifications,  and  keep  the  feasts,  ex- 
legendary  literature.  The  Samaritan  commen-  cept  the  Purim  and  the  feast  of  the  Dedication, 
taries  on  the  Pentateuch  are  many  in  number,  Th^  look  for  a  Messiah,  and  believe  in  a  resur- 
and  interesting  as  showing  the  doctrines  of  these  rection  from  the  dead,  and  retribution  in  a  futura 
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We  for  wTongB  done  in  the  present  one.     They  Bunund's  <New  Hutory  of  SandfordxndUer^ 

many  among  themselves  only,  and  practise  po-  ton>   Ci8?2)  ;  Kingsley'a  * WUer  Babiet'  (1885)  ; 

lygamy  in  a  limited  degree.  See  also  IsR*Ki/-  'Hans  Anderiea's   Fairy  Tales'    (l8^)  ;  etc 

ITB3;  Jewish  Sects.  He  died  3  Aug.  igioi 

Samarkand,   sani'^r-kSnd'    (andent,    Mar-  Sambre,  sfthbAr,    river  of  France  and  Sd- 

canda),    Asiatic    Russia,    chief   town   of   the  gium,  a  tributary  of  the  Heuse.     It  rises  in  th« 

Zerafshan  district,  and  formerly  capital  of  Sog^  northern  part  of  the  French  d«>artment  ol 

diana  in  a  fertile  valley,  130  miles  east  of  the  Visile,  flows  between  steep  aad  rocky  heights. 

city  of  Bokhara.     The  citadel  stands  at  the    ..' , „_  *! -^  =„„,]„ 

we^  and  beyond  is  the  newly-built  town.    The  "^^^  ^^  '»'>*"«  '^"'^        .  «      II 

Righistan.   br  main   square,   is  of   unrivaled  Jitter  a  very  tortuous  «mrs^  empties  at  Namur 

beauty  in  its  architectural  feature*.    The  prin-  into  the  Meuse.    The  Sambre  la  110  miles  kmg. 

cipal  buildings  are  a  palace,  the  bazaars,  the  It  is  navigable  from  Landreaes  for  148  kUo- 

Ulug-beg  madrasa,  or  college;  the   tombs  of  metres,  and  from  that  point  for  67  kikwnetrea 

Timur  and  his  wives;  two  other  colle^  of  the  is   canalized,   having    10  locks.     The   Sambie 

17th  century —  splendid  buildings,  highly  dec-  Canal  passes  southward  as  far  as  Oise,  conoect- 

orated  with  arabesques,  enameled  tiles  of  va-  ing  the  Seine  and  Maas. 

rious  colors,  rich  marble,  and  inscriptions  of  _      ,    ,                                   .... 

gold,  etc.,  and  ^50  mosques.     There  is  a  brisk  Sambuke,  an  anaent  musical   instrtiniart; 

trade,  and  the  chief  items  of  commerce  are  cot-  though  apphed  sometimes  to  several  musical 

ton,  silk,  wheat,  rice,  horses,  asses,  fruit,  and  instruments  of  different  kinds,  such  as  a  lyre,  a 

cutlery.    Gardening  is  the  principal  occupation,  dulcimer,  a  triangular  harp    or  trigon,  and  » 

and  there  is  some  manufacturing.    Wheat,  rice,  ifu^  Asiatic  harp. 

and  silk  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Bokhara,  silk-  »      ™               ,            j         /,-                   -  _/«_\ 

wares,  fine  fiufts,  and  rock-salt  are  imported.  Sualmr,   a   la^   deer    (Cm«5    «n«:<rfor). 

Samarkand  has  been  for  more  than  two  cen-  widely    distributed    throughout    southeastern 

turies  a  great  Asiatic  mart.     As  Marcanda,  it  Asia,  and  the  species  of  most  importance  to  the 

was  taker  by  Alexander  the  Great;  Timur  made  sportsman.    Lar^  bucks  approach  five  feet  in 

it  his  capital  and   in  his  time  it  contained  a  height   at   the   withers,   and   may   exceed   ^oa 

population  of  150,000.     In  the  ijth  century  it  pgunds  in  weight.     The  antlers  are  large  and 

was  celebrated  as  a  school  of  astronomy'  and  rough,  have  the  brow-tine  sprouting  at  an  acute 

mathematics      It    had    a    checkered    history;  ^ngle  with  the  beam  instead  of  at  or  near  a 

talrenm  7t»  by  the  Arabs,  who  introduc«l  the  ^ght   angle,   and  dividing  into   two  Bubcqnal 

^^^i  "^^  °R.^^',    in^fft^fiS      C  tiLsatrtie  extremity;  thi  beam  sometirn^ex- 

poesesMOn    of    the    Russians    m    1868.     Pop.  ceeds  40  inches  in  len^  in  fine  specimens  from 

about  60,000.  ,j,g  B^y  ^^  B^j^g^     ^l,g  ^^  jg  properly  a 

Sam'arskite,   a  rare   and  exceedingly  com-  uniform  deep  brown,  but  paler  and  less  hand- 

plex.  velvet  black,  nearly  opaque  mineral.     It  «™e  hues  are  often  seen;  the  hair  is  long  and 

IS  diatingushed  by  its  dark  reddish-brown  streak,  '^ry,  and  forms  an  erectile  mane  on  the  necks 

splendent,  vitreous  to  resinous  lustra  and  con-  01   fuU-arown   stags.     This  deer  is   an   inhafr- 

choidal  fracture.     Its  hardness  is  5  to  6,  specific  itan^  pTtbe  woodlands,  cronrng  out  to  graze  tm 

gravity  5.6  to  5.8.     Its  usually  rough  crystals  the  hill-slopes,  at  times,  for  hkjf  the  wapiti  it 

are  rectangular  prisms  of  orthorombic  sym-  subsists  mainly  upon  grass  Md  herbage,  but 

metry.     It  is  a  niobate  (and  tantalate)  of  iron  never  far  from  a  refuge  m  the  ]ungle;  yet  at 

uranium,  and  the  cerium  and  yttrium  metals,  certam  seasons  browses  the  new  twigs,  or  seeks 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  laive  number  ior  fruits.     There  is  great  variety  m  thar  or- 

of   rare   metals   which   it   contains,    including  cumstancesandhabitsthroughoutthewidearea 

samarium,  terbium,  gadolinium,  and  the  doubt-  of  the  distnbution  of  this  mjecies,  _and_  conse- 

ful  mosandnim,  decipium,  and  phillipium.     Its  quently  a  puEzhng  amount  of  variation  in  their 

only  European  locality  is  Miask,  Russia,  but  it  fo™  B.nA  appearance,  so  that  several  separate 

is  found  sparingly  in  Canada,  also  in  theUnited  speaes  have  ^een  without  good  reason,  as  lur- 

States  in  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Colorado,  ther    study    has    shown.     C<Mlsult     Blanford, 

The  only  localities  of  commercial  importance  'Mammals  of  India*  (»888);  Lydekker,  'Deer 

are  in  North  Carolina.  o*  All  Lands*  (1898). 

«...i..».^.      >ii™'k™™^      irj-r.-i     Ti^i.-  Samian  Ware,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  an- 

Bamboume,    sam  boom,    JCaward     UiueTi    ^ ,.  r- 1 1.  _   _.  j t  c : ^^^i.   .s- 

Engiishcartoonist:b.Lond<^4Tan.,84S.     He  ?     ^  ^'^'^  Pf r  ^  "^'*%?'i°™1K  f^^^itf 

wf^educated  at  the  City  of  Loiaon  Seh<i>l  and  J?  «  ^^^^^  of  Roman  potten^  f  *^!,'"  ■";**; 

Pn^^^tiTa^^"''ln^'L',^rL^^^2l^  ^'c  ^    l  cIveVdTitrat'st^^ATcfou^s 

his  hand,  and  he  soon  formed  the  connection  ^"^^^  ^  **'^™ 

that  has  lasted  through  life.  In  1S71  he  was  Sam'nltes,  an  ancient  people  sprung  from 
given  a  seat  at  the  Table  and  in  1901  he  sue-  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  the  province  of 
ceeded  Sir  John  Tenniel  as  chief  cartoonist.  Samnium,  in  Lower  Italy.  The  Samnites  are 
He  bad  practically  no  artistic  education,  but  described  in  Roman  history  as  a  people  fond 
developed  for  himself  an  original  style  after  of  war  and  of  liberty,  who  were  brought  corn- 
first  snowing  some  inclination  to  the  methods  plctely  under  the  Roman  yoke  after  lon^  and 
of  Leech  and  Keene.  He  displayed  ingenuity  bloody  wars,  which  continued  with  few  loter- 
and  firmness  of  touch,  and  a  classic  feeling  foi  ruptions  53  years.  After  the  most  fabd  de- 
line.  He  was  perhaps  the  least  humorous  oflh:  feats,  and  the  entire  devastation  of  their 
'Punch*  artists,  being  wei((htcd  with  a  stra'n  country,  the  Samnites.  together  with  the  other 
of    seriousness    and    dignity.    He    illustrated  nations  which  had  assisted  tbem.  found  thei» 
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selve*  obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  supremacy  of  gnarled,  twisted,  of  eccentric,  faotistic  diapa 

RoDK,  ago  a.c    When  the  Italian  allies  of  Rome  Enormous  vines  are  pendant  from  the  tops,  haog 

revolted  against  her  in  the  year  go  n.c.   the  from  one  to  another,  writhe  and  twist  ap  die 

Samuites  once  more  rose  against  their  appres-  sides  and  upon  the  ground,  weaving  all  into  an 

Krs,  and  fought  with  desperation.    But  Sulla  almost  solid  body,  uirough  which  a  man  must 

entirely    subdued    them,    and    commanded    that  cut  his  way  at  every  step. 

«very  Samnite  should  be  put  to  death.    Three  Savaii. —  Savaii,  the  most  westerly  member 

days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  4,000  of  them  of  the  Samoan  group,  is  much  the  largest  and 

who  bad  been  taken  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death  most  rugged.     It  is  ridged  with  lofty,  doud- 

on  the  Campus  Martius.  The  few  that  remained  encircled  mountains   that   are  covered   with  a 

lived  from  that  time  scattered  in  viHages.    The  mantle  of  dense  tropical  foliage,  giving  to  them 

Samnites  cultivated  various  arts  and  manufac-  an  evenness  of  outline  that  delight  the  eye  of  the 

tares,  for  the  proximity  of  the  refined  Greeks  in  newcomer.    The  interior  of  the  island,  which  has 

Lower  Italy  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  never  been  explored  and  coDceming  which  little 

them.    Even  their  laws  and  constitution  were  "S    known,    is    wholly   occupied   by   mountains, 

borrowed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Greeks.  Only  a.  small  strip  of  alluvial  land  bordering 

Their  form  of  government  was  democratic    At  the  shore  is  productive  and  the  island  is  enable 

the  commencement  of  a  war  they  were  accus-  of  sustaining  a  small  populatutn. 

tomed  to  choose  a  common  general.  .     Ufoiu^Tea  miles  east  of  Savaii  is  UpoliL 

Samoan    lalanda,    The.    or    Samoa,    for-  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  vege- 

merly  known  as  the  Navigator  Islands,  an  im-  tation  and  slope  gently  down  to  the  sea  with 

portant  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  many  intervening  valleys  and  broad  plains.  The 

Ocean,  belonging  partly  to  Germany  and  partly  soil  of  these  slopes  is  for  the  most  part  stony. 

to  the  United   States.     They  are  located  about  A  comparatively   small  part  of   it  can  be  culti- 

3,000  miles  south  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  vated,  but  on  the  lower  foot-hills  il  is  largely 

an  almost  direct  line  between  San  Francisco  and  alluvial  and  consequently  very  fertile.     Here  all 

Australia  and  slightly  south  of  the  direct  steam-  the  productions  of  the  tropics  grow  in  abun- 

ship  line  connecting  the  Philippines   with  the  dance  and  the  gentle,  half  civilized  natives  have 

proposed  Panama  interocean  canal.    The  islands  made  their  villages  and  plantations,  where  they 

extend  from  about  latitude   13°   to   15°   S.,  and  spend  an  indolent  life,  with  a  minimupi  of  care 

from  longitude  168°  to  173''  W.    They  lie  2,410  and   labor.     Upolu   has   no  perfectly  sheltered 

miles  north  of  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  and  about  4,200  harbors   except   those  of   Apia  and    Satuafata, 

miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco.    The  group  upon    the    north   coast,    which   are   anchorages 

comprises  14  islands,  of  which  only  Savaii  ^700  of  considerable  area.     They  afford  convenient 

square  miles),  Upolu    (500  square  miles),   Tu-  shelter   from   the   easterly  trade   winds   and  for 

tuila   (aoo  square  miles),  and  the  Manua  group  the   most   part  are   perfectly   safe,    except    dur- 

(26    square    miles)    are    important.      The   total  ing   the  hurricane   season,   which   includes   the 

area  is  about  1,700  square  miles.    The  climate  is  months    of   December,    January,    February   and 

tropical,  with  abundant  rainfall  and  a  mean  tem-  March.     At   that  time,   these   anchorages   being 

perature  of  80°  in  December  and  70'  in  July.  opened  to  the  north,  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury 

Topography. —  All  the  islands  are  peaks  of  a  of  the  cyclonic  storms  that  annually  traverse 
submarine  chain  of  volcanic  mountams.  Bar-  this  region,  and  blow  most  heavily  from  that  di- 
ner reefs  encircle  the  larger  islands  more  or  rection.  Upon  such  occasions  great  losses  oc- 
less,  and  especially  Upolu.  Brown  and  bare  in  cur.  Ships  are  driven  ashore,  where  they  break 
many  places  at  low  water,  the  reefs  are  sub-  up  on  the  coral  reef;  sometimes  they  go  down 
merged  at  high  tide,  when  the  surf  booms  and  at  their  anchors. 

bursts  upon  them  in  miles  and  miles  of  snowy  TWMi/a.— About   40   miles    off   the    eastern 

whiteness.    Between  the  outer  reef  and  the  shore  coast  of  Upolu  lies  Tutuila,  on  the  south  side  of 

■tretcbes  a  lagoon  of  multi-tinted  waters,  vary-  which  is  Pango-Pango  harbor.  This  is  the  only 

ing  in  width  from  300  yards  to  two  and  three  land-locked  anchorage  in  the  group  and  affords 

miles.     This  generally  smooth  belt  of  water  is,  protection  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  the  largest 

in  effect,  a  canal  encircling  the  islands  and  is  the  men-of-war  or  ocean  vessels.    The  land  around 

highway  along  which  all  intercourse  is  had  be-  the  harbor  is  level  and  wet!  adapted  for  wharves, 

tween  different  points  of  the  islands.    In  the  in-  warehouses    or    other    structures.      It    is    more 

terior    lofty    mountains     rise,     leaving    broad  suited  to  steamers  than  to  sailing  vessels,  since 

stretches  of  comparatively  level  land  bordering  the  heavy  trade  winds  sometimes  blow  directly 

the  shore  and  reaching  up  to  low-lying  foot  into  the  entrance,  making  it  difficult  for  vessels 

hills.     Water  courses   extend   down   the  moun-  under    sail   to   leave    it.     But   as   a   harbor    for 

tain  side  through  which  the  tremendous  rains,  steamships  it  probably  has  no  equal  among  the 

turning  into  furious  torrents  in  a  few  minutes,  thousand  islands  of  the  Pacific.    It  lies,  more* 

have  cut  and  cammed  great  ravines  into  the  hot-  over,  directly  in  the  great  circle  track  between 

torn  of  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  penetrated.  Australia  and  America,  and  is,  therefore,  a  con- 

In  many  places  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  venient  calling  place  for  vessels  traversing  the 

not  far  from  perpendicular.    Yet  such  is  the  clt-  Pacific. 

mate  that  they  are  held  in  place  by  the  network  The  Smaller  Isles. —  Within  the  sea   reef  of 

of  growth  that  covers  them.    Over  such  a  sur-  Upolu  lies  the  Island  of  Manono,  that  is  little 

face,  filling  every  gap   and   opening,   finding  a  more   than    a    barren    rock,    but    has  'played    a 

footing  between  boulders,  no  matter  how  closely  great  part  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  group, 

packed,  shrouding  the  valley,  climbing  and  cap-  It  has  always  been  the  cradle  of  a  feudal  aris- 

ptng  the  peak,  is  spread  a  tropic  forest  of  often  tocracy  and   the   focus   of  native  politics.    Its 

giant    trees,    with    aiormous    spreading    roots,  chiefs  have  held  a  commanding  influence  in  all 
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Samoan  affairs.     The  Manua  Islands,  three  in 

Qumber  and  of  small  area,  are  6a  miles  east  of 
Tutuila.  Although  they  are  properly  classed 
with  the  Samoan  group  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  three  larger  islands  already  men- 
tioned save  in  their  language  and  origia 

Flora  and  Fauna. —  The  flora  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  Polynesian  groups,- and  the  fauna 
1H  extremely  limited.  The  only  indigenous  mam- 
mal is  a  species  of  rat.  There  are  several 
reptiles,  including  four  species  of  snake.  Among 
the  birds  the  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of 
ground  pigeon. 

Racial  Characteristics. —  The  Samoans  belong 
to  the  so-called  brown  people  or  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians.  Although  they  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  having  affinities  with  the  Malays  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  nothing  is  positively 
known  about  their  origin.  That  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  Malay  race  or  family  \i  not  much 


in  their  faces,  giving  that  mdancboly  air  and 
meekness  which  Humboldt  first  pointed  out  as  » 
characteristic  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 
Their  skin  is  dark  olive,  resembling  polished 
copper,  presenting  no  difference  in  the  sexes, 
though  the  prominent  chiefs  and  better  families 
are  much  lighter,  with  smoother  skin.  They  are 
also  taller  aad  more  symmetrica]  in  person  than 
the  common  people.  The  infant  is  much  lighter 
in  complexion  Uian  the  adult.  The  male  Sa- 
moan is  tall,  erect  and  proud  in  bearing,  with 
smooth,  straight,  and  well-rounded  limte,  the 
contour  seldom  presenting  muscular  protuber- 
ance or  development.  Females  are  generally 
slight,  especially  the  young  girls ;  erect  and 
symmetrical,  easy  and  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments, the  charm  of  light-heartedness  seeming 
to  follow  every  action.  Beauty  of  feature  is  not 
the  rule;  though  many  of  the  village  noaids  are 
exceedingly  attractive.     Generally  the  profile  ii 


questioned  and  they  are  also  remotely  allied  to 
tiie  Malagasy  of  Madagascar.  The  parent  race 
has  disappeared ;  but  that  branch  from  which 
the  Samoans  are  descended  was  one  of  its  earli- 
est offshoots,  and  having  remained  almost  free 
from  admixture  of  blood,  nearly  represents  the 
original.  They  trace  back  directly  to  the  great 
Aryan  family  and  their  ancestors  centuries  be- 
fore the  present  era  emigrated  from  India  and 
established  themselves  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, whence  they  afterward  pushed  further  on 
into  the  Pacific.  Never  having  been  subject  to 
the  inroads  of  other  alien  races,  and  the  conse- 
quent admixture  of  blood,  the  Samoans  have 
preserved  uncorrupted  and  unchanged  many  of 
their  original  racial  characteristics.  Especially 
the  men — they  are  of  splendid  physique,  hand- 
some, bright,  strikingly  erect,  sound,  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  of  tremendous  strength.  Many 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  European  appear 


decided  and  the  facial  angle  distinct,  the  occiput 
broad,  but  seldom  elevated.  Unlike  the  Malay, 
the  nose  is  not  artificially  flattened,  deformity  oi 
person  never  having  been  practised  among  them. 
The  nose  is  usually  straight,  but  not  so  delkate 
in  structure  as  that  of  Caucasians ;  the  mouth 
large,  and  the  lips  thicker  than  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. The  profile  of  the  young  girls  is  often 
very  pronounced ;  the  hair  is  black,  soft,  end 
sometimes  fine  and  wavy,  never  crisp  and  curly 
in  either  sex.  Among  the  men  beards  are  not  so 
genera!  as  among  the  whites;  yet  many  have 
luxuriant  beards.  The  eye  is  black,  soft  and 
pleasing. 

Industrial  Pursuits. —  Native  industries  are 
few  and  of  the  simplest  character.  Blessed  with 
a  soil  and  climate  quite  equal  to  the  gratification 
of  their  simple  desires  with  little  or  no  exertion 
on  their  part,  the  people  are  wholly  lacking  in 
incentive  to  labor.    They  build  primitive  iiouGe% 
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itM«  ftnect'alid  txnota,  and  in  war  time  dig'  aritbmedc,  edtKation  does  not  exieai,  save  I9 
ditches,  throw  up  earthworks  and  oonstruct  forts  those  in  the  mission  s^ooU,  who  are  preparing 
and  palisades;  diey  cultivate  the  jam  and  taro  tiiemselves  ior  tha  tnioistry.  Samoatis  ar% 
and  lo  some  ■  extent,  since  the  advent  qI  thtf  keeidy  aiive  to  all  the  advantages  of  education, 
whites,  collect  cocoanuts  and  make  copra ;  they  £vei7  village,  without  exception,  has  its  resident 
manufacture  cloth  and  mats  and  engage  in  fish'  ^a»tor,  or  faife'au.  This  person  is  at  once  min- 
ing and  in  collecting  the  food  that  nature  offers  ister  and  teacher,  regularly  teaching  the  village 
to  them  freely  for  the  gathering;  that  is  ahout  school  besides  attending  to  his  minBterial  du- 
the  extent  o!  their  work.  For  the  rest,  it  is  ties.  In  like  manner  each  vfllage  is  provided 
dancing,  singing,  fishing,  church  going  and  feast-  with  a  building  that  serves  for  the  purpose  of 
mg.  Undoubtedly  the  work  in  which  the  people  schoolhouse  as  well  as  church, 
have  displayed  their  greatest  ingenuity  is  in  the  Trade  and  Commerce. —  Cotton,  sugar,  cof- 
eonstrnetion  of  their  bonses.  These  are  hand-  fee  and  cocoanuts  are  the  leading  articles  of 
some  edifices,  particularly  the  fale-teles  or  coun-  trade  in  the  islands.  The  copra  of  commerce 
cil  houses  that  are  fnaturea  of  all  the  Tillages,  is  obtained  by  drying  ttie  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
and  m  many  instances  are  of  imposing  drmen-  nut,  the  copra,  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and 
sions.  The  houses  are  built  of  the  wood  of  the  the  United  States,  being  used  in  the  maaofacturc 
bread-fruit  tree.  They  are  slightly  oval,  some  of  cocoanut  oiL  The  exportation  of  copra  from 
25  or  30  feet  high.  In  bdilding  ttiem  three  centre  the  islands  in  igoi  amounted  to  ■  12,565,909 
posts  are  raised,  which  support  a  ridge  pole^  pounds,  valued  at  $331,373.  A  considerable  por- 
while  cross  beams  are  lashed  in  at  different  tion  of  this  was  exported  to  the  United  States, 
heights,  thus  binding  the  structure  firmly  to-  a.  larger  proportion,  however,  to  Germany,  whose 
gether.  A  thatching  of  sugarcane  or  pandanus  citizens  control  its  commerce  through  a  tradiiq; 
leaves  covers  the  roof.  Large  houses  generally  company  which  has  long  been' established  there, 
have  permanent  sides ;  the  smaller  ones  are  open  The  cocoanut  and  copra  productions,  however, 
^1  around,  but  are  curtained  by  mats.  vary  greatly  from,  year  to  year.    The  imports 

Ednealion  and  Religion. —  The  first  Christian  and  exports  of  the  two  German  islands  of  the 

missionary    visited    Samoa    in    183a     In    ipoj  Samoa  group  in  igoi  were  $37339^  and  $241,808. 

nearly  every  native  had  embraced  the  Christian  The  trade   of  the   American   island   of   Tutuila 

religion.  _  The  observance  of  Sunday  is  marked  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  over  $100,000,  th« 

fey  a  rigidity  and  seriousness  that  are  not  sur-  exports  representing  $2S,ooa    In  1901  over  loa 

passed,  perhaps  even  not  equaled,  in  any  civil-  vessris  with  a  tonnage  of  acofXio  entered  tho 

jzed  land.    With  them  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  haitor  of  Pango-rPanga 

and   religious  devotion.     Food  is  collected  on  Tft*  Worftor  oM/to^—Like  all  others  in  tho 

Friday  and  prepared  on  Saturday,    On  the  Sab-  South  Sea,  the  harbor  of  Apia  is  a  natural  one. 

bath  searcefy  a  boat  is  to  be  seen ;  the  hnnter  is  A  coral  reef   runs  almost  the   entire  distance 

never  in  the  woods  during  its  sacred  hours.  At-  across  Uie  mouth  of  the  large  bay,  leaving  only 

tendance   upon   church   meetings  affords   almost  a    narrow    entrance.      The    natural    obstruction 

the  only  sign  of  life;  even  the  sports  of  the  chil-  constitutes  a  perfect  breakwater.     The  harbor  is 

dren   are   werificed,   in   a   large  degree,   to   the  further  divided  into   two   parts  by   a  long  reef 

strict  observance'  of  the  day.     To  a  stranger  the  extending  directly   out   from   the   shore.     Upon 

villages    seem   deserted.      Three    denominations  one  side  of  this  reef  the  water  is  very  shallow 

have  been  established  in   Samoa  and  there  has  and  is  available  only  for  small  trading  vessels, 

been    strong    rivalry    between    them.       All   the  The  other  section  of  the  harbor  accommodates 

(jiut^:hes  have  good  schools,  those  of  the  Lon-  the    meu-of-war    and    large    ocean-going    craft. 

don  Missions  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  From  the  harbor  Apia  presents  a  long,  crescent- 

especially   Well   conducted   and   prosperous.     At  shaped   !ine   of  white   houses,   glittering   in  the 

Halua,  on  the  coast  of  Upoiu,   la  miles  to  the  sun    and    half    hidden    in    groves    of    cocoanut 

west  of  Apia,  the  London  Missionary  Society  trees.     Here  and  there  float  the  flags  of  the 

maintains    a    settlement    or    college    that    was  various  consulates  and  of  the  business  establish- 

founded  by  ttie'  Rev.  Dr.  Turner.     The  estab-  ments.     Half  way  up  the  hillside  a  waterfall 

lishment  consists  of  a  house  for  the  principal,  tumbles    over    the    rock    and    is    accented    sa 

or  resident  missionary,  a  large  building  which  is  strongly  against  the  dark  background  of  foliage 

used  as  church  and  schoolroom,  and  a  number  that  it  can  be  seen  a  distance  of  10  miles  from 

of  cottages  standing  in  regular  order  round  an  the    shore.      Through   a   small  Talley  near   the 

open  place  or  square.    At  I^eulumoenga  is  a  col-  iniddle  of  the  bay  the  water  of  this  river  irteets 

lege  that  Was  established  about  1890  for  the  pur-  the  ocean.    A  nearer  view  of  (he  place  dissipates 

pose  of  educating  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  and  of  some  of  the  enhancement  that  distance  has  lent  to 

inching  them  English.     Roman  Catholics  took  it,  but  still  one  finds  that  it  is  not  without  a 

the  initiative  in  teaching  English.     The  Prot-  certain  mild  attractiveness.    The  houses  are  all 

«4tant   missionaries,   at  first,   declined   to   admit  of  wood  and  in  a  considerable  state  of  dilapi* 

natives  who  desired  to  ieam  English  into  schools  dation.    There  is  practically  only  one  street  in 

attended   by   whites  and  haif-castes,  nor   would  the  town  and  that  has  only  one  side.     The  cot- 

tliey  teach  English  in  the  native  schools.    Later  tages   of  the   foreigners   are   generally   built   of 

tkey  erected  near  Apia  a  fine  high  schooj  or  col-  California    redwood   arid    are   picturesquely   lo- 

HCW  for  Samoan  girls  of  the  upper  class.  cated  along  the  main  thoroughfare  that  exteniM 

In   education,  the   Samoans   have    displajred  parallel  with  the  beach  from  Matautu  to  Muh'- 

Suite  as  marked  proficiency  as  in  their  assfmita-  nuu ;    they   are    surrounded    with    flowers    and 

on  of  Christianity.    Probably  fully  one  half  o*  tropical  plants.     On  the  extreme  left,  as  seen 

all  persons  over  20  years  of  age  can  read  and  from   the  harbor,    is    the    American    consulate 

write.    Under  that  age,  all  ^of  both  sexes,  with  building,  with  a  lai^e,  well-built  structure  witK 

btit  few  exceptions,  are  erfocafed  to  that  extent,  red   shingle  roof,  near  It.     Farther  along  the 

Veyond   this,  md    the  addJlion  of  eletnentar?  beach  is  the  English  missionaTy  church,  wiui  fbe 
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BritUb  coWu)«te  n»ct  to  it    Toward  the  richt  relative  of  Mali«toa.  m^dc  war  on  TafaiMi^a^ 

hand  corner  of  the  bay  ate  grouped  the  build-    ^ueweded  to  the  tfaroac ,. 

iiigs    used    b;    the    German    consulate.     NatnrCi  Meanwhile   a ,  cominqrcial    treaty   was   aego- 

buts  and  a  few  small  storee  make  up  the  rest  of  tiated  between  a  representative  ot  the  Samoan 

the  town.    There  are  no  wharves  and  no  public  govemment  and  the  United  Staiea  SpcfCtai?  of 

buildings  of  importance.     One  of  the  old  land-  State,   William  M.  Evarts,  ity  wbicb   the  claim 

markfl  by  which  ships  steer  their  course  into  the  of  the  United  States  to  the  harbor,  of  Pango- 

harbor,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  Church.  Pango    as    a    coaling   and    naval    station    was 

This  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and  affirmed.    Germanjf  followed  in  the  footsteps  ti 

is   of    fair   proportions,   being   built   entirely    of  the  Uoited  Slates  in  negotiating  a  treaty,  secur- 

coral  block  cut  from  the  reefs  near  by  and  en-  ing   to    that   country    practical    control    of    the 

closed  within  a  wall  of  the  same  material.    Half  harbor  of  Saluafata;  the  same  treaQ'  also  gave 

a  mile  distant,  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  the  Germans  unusual  commercial  privileges  and 

stands  a   college  and  a  chapel  of  the  Roman  exceptional  power  in  the  adjustment  of  aSairs 

Catholic  denomination  in  which  native  men  are  between    German    residents    at    Apia    and    the 

educated  to  be  missionaries,  Samoans.    Great  Britain  also  concluded  a  treaty. 

History. —  The  islands  were  first  visited  by  securing  a  naval  station  aod  coaling  depot  and 

whites  in   1721.     The  French  explorer  De  Bou-  other   privileges. 

gainvtUc   named  the  group  in    i?68.     In  17S7  In  March,  1889,  a  terrific  hurricane  swept 

John  F.  G.  de  la  Perouse  spent  several  weeks  in  over  the  island^  and  a  great  naval  disaster  was 

and  around  the  islands ;  his  experiences  with  the  recorded.      Rear    Admiral    Kimberley,    of    the 

natives  were   not  altogether  agreeable,  for  on  United  States  navy,  with  his  flag  hoisted  os 

the  island  of  Tutuila  Captain  de  Langle,  the  sec-  the   Trenton,   had  arrived   early   in   March   and 

ond  in  command  of  the  expedition,  with  several  besides  the   flagsliip  his  squadron  included   the 

sailors,  was  massacred  by  the  natives.     In   183Q,  Vandalia  and  the  Nipsic.    The  German  men-of- 

the  famous  expedition  of  Commodore  Charles  war  at  Apia  were  the  Adlcr,  the  Eber  and  the 

Wilkes,   of  the   United  SUtes   Navy,  made  tha  Olga,  while   Great   Bntam   was   represented   by 

first   thorough  survey  and  exploration   of  the  "e   Calliope.    On  the  afternoon  of  15   March 

principal    islands   of   the  group.      Commodore  came  the  first  mdication  of  the  burncane.    Late 

Wilkes  also  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  ^  the  day  the  storm  broke  with  terrific  fury. 

principal  chiefs  by  which  the  interests  of  the  Increasing  m   violence,  by  mtdmght   it  was  a 

natives   and  the  whalers  and  traders,  visiting  "»"«  Bale  and  by  mommg  a  howling  tempest 

the  islands  from  time  to  time,  were  provided  for.  ^he  next  morning  several  of  the  smaller  ships 

He  appointed  a  consul  to  represent  the  United  '"°}^^  loose    from  their  fastenings  and  either 

Slates   and    took   measures    to   insure   amicable  C9""'ed    with    each    other    or    were   dash«l    to 

relations  in  the  future  between  the  islands  and  P>«es  on  the  jagged  reefs.     The  first  of  the 

the  United  Swtes.    It  is  worth  pointing  out  in  "en-of-war  to  8"««mb  to  the  storm  was  the 

this   connection  that  this  agreement  that   Com-  l""''  ^en^n  gunboat  E^r.     Coliidmg  shatp^ 

modore  Wilkes  negotiated  was  really  the  begin-  *"  ^  the  ^lps.c  with  a  force  that  "Imost  s«^ 

ning  ot  treaty  connections  between  the  Samoans  '>°"l  oith^  to  the  bottom,  she  smashed  h^ 

and  the  outside  world.     A  third  of  a  century  °", 'f,  '■«  "^f  f"^  ^^"^LTTuL^  T^ 

elapsed  after  Commodore  Wilkes'  visit  before  fJ?'lf*'L^^>^    The  Adler  followed  with  a 

anything  more  formal  or  imporUni  developed  in  ^°^  °L  '^  ''*'"•,  ^^f  Van^lia  was  wrecked 

the    relations    of    the    islanders    to    the    United  tT.t  H^n^T^^Tr'  n^^  "^^J,"  ^5»  »  >«» 

c...           .             T7                  ,.-          xTn,    -,1,  were  drowned.     The  Olga  and  Uic  N  psic  were 

.     ?       .1      ;  >^  European    nation.      Notw.th-  j^^^^j   ,„j   ,^     ,.„„,»     wrecked, 

•landing  ,lhe  Heady  development  of  con,n,ei,,al  ,„  .gsg,  a  eonfetence  between  the  represenO- 

intereslR  in  the  islands,  no  serious  attemnts  were     .■ _r    .1..     n  r*  -.•  .  , '^ 


1  the  islands,  no  serious  attempts  were  ,i,^    „(    (jj^    American,    British,    and    German 

made  by  any  nation  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sa^  governments,   was   held   at    Berlin,  at    which   a 

moa.     During   this   entire   period,   however    the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  three  powers  guaran- 

«landers  had  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  (^i^g  t^e  neutrality  of  the  islands   in   which 

United   States,  and   later   a  coaling  station  at  the  citiaens  of  the  three  signatory  powers  would 

Pango-Pango  was  secured  by  the  American  gov-  have  equal  rights  of  residence,  trade,  and  per- 

emmenL                                         ...                    ,  sonal  protection.     They  agreed  to  recognize  the 

The  native  government  of  the  islands  had  independence  of  the  Samoan  government  and 

been  from  time  immemorial  under  the  two  royal  the  free  rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief 

houses  of  Malietoa  and  Tupea,  except  on  the  is-  or  king  and  choose  a   form  of  government  ac- 

land  of  Tuluila,  which  was  governed  by  native  cording  to  their  own  laws  and  customs.     A  su- 

chiefs.      In    1873,   at   the   suggestion   of   former  preme  court  was   established,  consisting  of  one 

residents,  a  house  of  nobles  and  a  house  of  rep-  judge   styled   the   Chief   Justice  of   Samoa.     To 

resentatives     were    esUblished,    with    Malietoa,  this  court   were  referred:   First,   all   civil   suiu 

l^upepa,   and  the   chief  of  the   royal   house  of  concerning    real    properly    situated    in    Samoa; 

Tupea   as   jomt   kings.      Subsequently    Malietoa  second,  all  civil  suits  between  natives  and  for- 

tecame  sole  king.     In   1887  he  was  deposed  by  eigners   or   between   foreigners  of  different   na- 

the  Oetman  government  on  the  claim  of  unjust  tionalities ;  third,  all  crimes  committed  by  natives 

treatment  of  German  subjects,  who  formed  the  against  foreigners  or  committed  by  such   for- 

bulk  of  the  fore^  population  of  the  island,  and  eigners  as  are  not  subject  to  any  consular  juris- 

was  deported  first  to  German  New  Guinea  and  diction.     The   capital   was   located  at  Apia.      A 

then  to  Kamcrun,  in  Africa,  and  finally  in  1888  commission   was   appointed   to   investigate   titles 

to   Hamburg;   Tamasese,   a   native   chief,   being  to   land   alleged  to   have   been   purchased   from 

meantime  procUimed  by  the  Germans  as  king,  the  natives,  and  this  in  1804  completed  its  labors, 

though   agamst   the   protest  of  the   British   and  confirming  about  75,000  acres  of  land  to  Ger- 

American  consuls  at  Samoa.    Mataafa,  a  near  many,  31^000  to  British,  and  ai/oo  to  Amcricnift 


rioogic 


Ifallctoa,  arttD-hadibe^tl-deported,'  was  reatored  who  ine  under  the  prottction.  of  tfc*t  govetfl- 

BS  king  ini.JlJovetnber  1889,  -aad  sontinued  its  meat,  and  who  &n  rM  included  in  the  a^ovo- 

euch  till  hJA  death,  which  occurred  32  At^,  189B,  ntenlioned  iMegories."     >        ' 

when  the  consuls  of  the  three  powers,  with  thfc  .    The  chief  advaotage  obtained  by  the  United 

chief  justice  a»  prtsidenti  took  ebarRc  of  the  ad~  States  in  this  agreement  b  that  the   islajid  .of 

ministration  pending  the  election  of  a  succe^soi.  Tutuila  contains  the  harbor  of   Pangi>-Pango, 

Out  of  the  cleciioo  and  recognition  «i  this  sue-  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South  E^uific,  and  which 

seesor  to  King  Malietoa,  deceased,  aerioua  dia-  cuts  the  island  nearly  in  two-    Tutuila   i£   17 

agreements  between  the  local  representatives  of  miles    long    by    5    broad.    The    United    States 

the    three,  goverrnneitts    maintaining    the    joint  gave  no  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Island  of  Tutuila 

frolectorate  ovei   the  islands   occurred-     These  either  to  Germany  or  Great   Britain ;  but  Ger- 

were  followed  in  1899  by  a  new  government  be-  many  surrendered  a  large  amount  of  territory 

tween  the  three  nations.  and  Other  important  rights  to  Great  Britain  io 

The   Treaty  of  1899.— The  treaty  bears  date  return   for   tlie   lalter's   surrender    of   rights    iu 

at  Washington  2  Dec   1899,  and  after  reciting  Samoa,     Germany   gave   up   the  portion   of  the 

its  purpose  to  be  to  adjust  amicably  questions  Solomon  ^roup  which  she  owned,  and  consented 

between    the    three    powers    in    respect    to    the  to  a  division  of  the  neutral  zone  in  West  Africa, 

Samoan  group,  and  to  avoid  further  misunder-  giving  to  Great  Britain  the  territory  about  the 

gtaadings,  proceeds  textually  as  follows:  mouth  of  the  Volta  River,  which  Britisk  diplo- 

Artkle  L-TTw  gcaeral  act  eonduded  and  sigatd  by  niatista  long  tried  m  vain  to  obtain.  On  12  Jan. 
the  BtoicsaLd  powfrs  u  Berlin  on  the  14*  day  ot  June,  19^  Malietoa  addressed  a  protest  to  the  gOV- 
iD.  18S9  and  aU  prtviou,  tieatioi,  conventions  and  emments  Of  the  United  States,  Great  Britaip  and 
""^ArtSc  lI.-«!nnW°™iL:1:8'"io"fa»or  of  the  Germany  against  the  Samoan  treaties.  He 
Uaiied  Sutea  of  America  all  licr  right!  and  claim*  over  characterized  the  partition  of  Samoa  as  a  gross 
.and  io  icsptct  to  the  Island  of  Tutuila,  and  all^othcr  violation  of  the  treaties  and  as  3  crime  against 
of  c™**h.  ciat  KTSn*^'  Hke  ^!^^  nnou^  ^^  '^*  "^  nations,  only  equal  to  the  dismember- 
in  favor  of  Che  United  Statu  of  Aninica  all  her  righa  ment  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  France.  Dilr- 
■nd  rlumt  over  and  in  ropect  to  the  lafaBd  of  Tutuila,  ing  the  Boer  war  in  South  Africa,  Great  Britain 
"di*i^,,'^'ci'"'^Gr«'5:ick"R"ci«^ii;"h°UnilS  surrendered  het  remaining  rights  in  Samw  to 

States  of  Amtrica  renounces  in  favor  of  Germanv  all  Germany,  which  country  with  the  United  States 

their  rights  and  claiou  over  and  in  respect  to  the  Ibfands  possessed  the  islands  in  lOol 

to^Si^^'tl^)^\u'S^,t-'^itG^J^^%^'^'^''  ,    Cfl*m.«««(.- Germany  governs  Savaii  and 

Article  III.— n  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  upolu  and  the  adjacent  islels,  and  the  United 
States,  Tutnila  and  the  Mantia  group.  German 
Samoa  is  administered  by  an  imperial  governor, 
and  a  native  chief,  assisted  b?  a  native  cottnciL 
The  American  possessions  are  in  clurge  of  a 
naval  governor. 

/'o/'(Jalio«.— The    aggregate    population    of 
the  islands  in  1903  was  about  38^0,  of  which 

"lawrt  something  Over  200  were   British  subjects,   300 
Germans,    100    Americans,    25    French,   and   2$ 

)ver  the  ^f  other  nationalities,  while  the  remainder  were 

->      ^     ^  -   ■■■■       -                          Samoa,  natives   of   the   Polynesian   race.     The   bulk   of 

sets    forth    that   the   three    governments    are  the  population  was  located  in  the  three  principal 

•desirous  of  effecting  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  islands,   the  number  in   Upolu  being   16,600,  in 

settlement   of   the  claims  of   the   citizens   and  Savaii,  14^00,  and  in  Tutuila.  5,800. 

subjects  of  their   respective   countries   resident  Wm.  M    Clxmkns 

concluded  a  convention  for  the  acromplirfiBient  Samoknschtchms.     See  Reucious  Sects. 
of  this  end  by  arbitration."  Samoa,    sa'mSs,   now    Samo,  or   Sousam- 
The  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  made  Adassi,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea  belongirig 
arbitrator,  and  he  was  not  oiiy  to  determine  the  to    the    Grecian   Archipelago.    It    is   45    miles 
amount  of  claims,  but  was  *to  decide  to  what  southwest  of  Smyrna,  and  is  separated  from  the 
extent  either  of  the  three  governments  is  bound,  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  narrow  channel.  Little 
alone  or  jointly  with  the  others,  to  make  good  Boghaz,  and  from  Nikaria  and  the  Furni  Islands 
these  losses.*  by  the  Great  Boghaz.     It  covers  an  area  of  313 
The  nature  of  the  claims  to  be  adjusted  is  set  square  miles  and  has  several  good  harbors  on 
forth  in  Article  J.  of  this  treaty,  as  foUowa;  the  coast;  it  is  traversed  by  two  rocky  and  bar- 
All  claims  put  forward  by  American  ritiiens  or  Ger-  Ten  mountain  ranges,   relieved  by   some   forests 
man  or  Btiilsh  BubjHts,  r«pectiv«l)',  whether  individuali  erf  pines,   with   vineyards    and   olive   groves   on 

"bkr£r2i.lr«srEr3„s  ,rsi,t,'.rs  ui"  io»n  .iop,>  n,  v,iiey.  „,  wjii-wamrf 

unirarraitled  miliury  action,  if  this  be  shown  to  have  and  .  fertile,     and      contain      beautiful      scenery. 

occurred,  on  the  part  of  the  Araerjcsn,  German  or  Bri^  SamoS  is  tributary  tO   Turkey  to  the  extent  of 

JSivtll,?'  th^'""  *^mmi,sion  ""sTm^"  "idl  'b^  Pay'"K  an  annual   stipend  to  the  sultan,  but  is 

decided  by  arbitration  in  eonformity  with  the  principles  Otherwise    governed    by    a    Greek    prince    nom- 

ot  intenutioa*]  law  or  *<msider>tioiu  of  canity.  inatcd  by  the  Porte.     The  capital  and  chief  city 

There  is  also  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  is  Vaihy,  on  the  north  side.    The  old  capita?, 

«cither  of  the  three  governments  named,  with  Khora,  is  a  poor  place  on  the  south  side.    This 

the  consent  of  the  others  previously  obtained  in  was *e  site  of  Ae  faUtous  temple  of  Hera.  The 

every  case,  may  Bobmit  to  the  king  for  arbilra-  island  is  extensively  cultivated,  produces  excef- 

tion.  siniaar  daisB  of  pcraons  not  beiiv  nativei,  ient  Muscadine  wiaft,  com,  fruit,  and  vegetaUe*. 
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SAMOSATSHSS — SAKPSCm 

rhc  minerals  include  lilver,  lead,  antimony,  the  eaatarn  shores  of'the  White  Sen,  in  Eiin>- 
calamine,  manganese,  and  copper.  Samos  is  re-  pean  Russia,  ta  the  Gulf  of  Khuanga,  iii  the 
nowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras  and  northeast  of  the  government  of  Yeaisei^  Si- 
other  distinguished  men.  It  was  formerly  in-  bwia.  They  consist  of  three  principal  tribel, 
habited  by  Ionian  Greeks.  The  chief  exports  speaking  diRei«nt  dialects.  Their  origin  is  un- 
are  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  hides,  leather,  ojl,  to-  known,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  come 
bacco,  and  car<^beans.  from   mcR'e   southern    regions,   and   have   been 

SaniosateneB,  or  Samosatians,  a  heretical  erroneously  confounded  by  the  Russiafls  with 
sect,  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  *e  Laplanders,  whose  country,  called  m  the 
Antioch,  from  a6o  to  274  An.  He  denied  the  Lapland  tongue  Samtanda,  has  probaWy  given 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  saying  Jesus  was  simply  "lem  their  name.  They  are  nomadic,  and  live 
man,  thou^  favored  with  the  indwelling  of  chiefly  by  fishing,  huntmg.  and  keeping  reirt- 
the  Logos  from  the  instant  of  his  conception:  deer.  Their  principal  wealth  consists  in  herds 
by  the  unvarying  conformity  o£  his  will  to  the  ?*  reindeer,  whwh  supply  them  with  food,  cloth- 
Divine  will,  he  became  like  'unto  God,  and  ""B.  tents,  utensils,  etc.  They  are  of  smaH 
through  love  he  became  one  with  him.  His  stature,  usually  between  four  and  five  feet ;  have 
doctrine  was  condemned  as  impious  by  three  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  face,  tiiick  lips,  wide 
councils  of  bishops,  the  third  of  which  by  decree  "ose,  little  beard,  black  hair,  m  small  quantity, 
deposed  him,  26g  a.d.  ;  but  Paul  would  not  com-  'hey  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  generally 
ply  with  the  decree,  till  at  last,  after  the  over-  peaceaWe.  They  are  tinacquamted  with  th^  art 
throw  of  his  great  patron,  Zenobia,  queen  of  of  writing,  their  traditions  being  mqterfectly  pre- 
Palmyra,  it  was  enfor-ced  by  order  of  the  Em-  served  only  in  their  songs.  When  Russian  tx- 
peror  Aurelian,  274  A.D.,  who  declared  that  the  pansioniata  first  became  acquamted  with  tiiem 
controversy  had  been  determined  by  the  judg-  ^^f  had  already  been  driven  from  their  native 
ments  of  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  in  particular  seats  by  the  TarUrs,  and  separated  from  thdr 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Samosateaes  are  also  kindred  tribes, 
called   Paulinians.  gg^np,   originally   an    Indian  article  of    food 

SamothtBce,  s&m'o-thrls,  or  B3-m5-thra  si,  consisting-  of  maize,  broken  or  bruised,  which 
or  SamotiiraH  (Turkish,  Samadrek),  an  is  cookeoby  boiling,  and  eaten  with  milk, 
island  of  the  ,£gean  Sea,  about  40  miles  north- 
west of  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  Samjpan,  a  boat  of  various  build  used  m 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  36  the  Chinese  rivers,  in  Straits  Settlements  and 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Thrace,  It  is  rugged  elsewhere,  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise, 
and  mpuntainoui  and  of  almost  oval  form;  its  and  also  frequently  for  h^iUtion.  They  are 
highest  summit,  Saoce,  reaches  an  elevation  of  swift  sailers  both  with  oar  and  sail. 
5.248  feet  On  the  northern  coastare  sulphur  Sftm'pWre.  an  umbeJliterous  plant  (Or/*- 
springs  of  considerable  renown  The  principal  ^„  „Zritimum).  pale-green  with  bi-triiernaie 
products  are  grain,  wood,  oil,  honey,  and  wax,  j^^^,  ^^j  ^^^  succulent  leaflets,  and 
and  on  the  coast  there  is  a  consideratde  sponge  umbels  of  small  yellowish  flowers  followed  by 
fishery  carried  on  by  traders  fr<Mn  Smyrna.  1b  funnel-like  fruits.  It  grows  wild  along  the 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  th«  rums  of  an-  ^j^ky  shores  of  northwestern  Europe,  near  the 
cient  Samothraco  were  found  0873-5)  consist-  ^jter,  and  when  abundant,  is  used  as  a  pickle, 
ing  of  Cyclopean  walls;  a  Doric  temple  of  salad,  or  potherb.  It  can  also  be  cultivated  in 
marble,  and  another  of  circular  form.  Samo-  gardens,  if  not  too  far  from  the  coast,  and  if 
thrace  was  of  importance  from  early  times,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  salt  and  soda  solutions, 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Pliny,  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  French 
Homer,  and  others.  Here  Poseidon  witnessed  «herbe  de  Sainte  Pierre, »  and  it  is  also  called 
the  cootests  between  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  England  Saint  Peter's-wort, 
on  the  plains  of  Troy.  But  its  chief  renown  „  .'  „  ,  —  ,  ,  .  ,., 
was  due  to  its  having  been  the  scat  of  worship  Sample,  Robert  Fleming,  American  Pre*, 
of  the  Cabin,  and  to  its  religious  mysteries,  sup-  bytenan  clerygman:  b.  Corning  N.  Y.,  iq  Oct. 
posedly  derived  from  the  Pelasgians.  TTie  island  rSag:  d-  N.  Y.Xity,  12  Attg.  1905.  He  was 
IS  once  mentioned  in  history  in  connection  with  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  m^  1849.  From 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  one  of  its  ships  having  J^SJ  he  was  engaged  in  various  pastorates  m 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  famous  battle  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  until  i»8  when  he 
of  Salamis.  'He  island  was  first  colonized  by  assumed  charge  of  the  Westminster  Prwbytcnan 
m.ZZ'.J.  .u\.  ^  A  \^i^.A  V,.  r,..,!,.  ft  Church,  New  York,  where  he  remained  and  »™" 
Phcemcians,    afterward    joinedby    Greeks.     It  ^^tor  en,entu.,fron    lona  .ill  hU  deHth.     He 


sacred  character,   partly  to  its  lack  of  political  ^^^^       ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j,  ;„  ,g^ 
importance  — due_  to  the  fact  of  its  having  no  travelled  widely  in   Europe  and  Palestine, 

good  harbor.     Saint   Paul   visited  the  island  in  ^^^  „^^  connected  with  numerous  religious  edu- 

the  course  of  his  second  missionary  expedition  cational   and   feligious   organizations.     He   pub- 

(Acts    xvi.    II).     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Ushed:  'Early  Dawn'  (1861);  'Beacon  Lijhtsof 

Christians.    Pop.  4,600.  Reformation*  (1889); 'Elementsof  PulpitPower* 

Sam'ovar,  a  Russian  tea  kettle,  the  water  {19°');  *K- 
in,  which  is  boiled  by  means  ofhot  coals  con-         g^np'son,    Archibald    T.,    American    diplo- 

.teined  m  an  iron  tube,  wd  then  poured  over  ^^^.    ^^^    ^^.^     ^^^^     ^^^^    ^        ^^^ 

•"'  'ea.  ^^g    graduated    from     Mount    Union    College, 

Samoyedes,  ^m'oi-<Ua;  or   Samoicdea.  a  Ohio,  in  t86i,  served  t)^raugh  the  Civil  War  in 

Mongol  Ian  people  Inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  the  Union  army,  attatsing  rank  as  captain,  was 

Km\t  Ocean,  from  tiie  Kanin  Peoiniiila.  oa  .admitte4.ta  the  bar  i>  i865<  wmI  Mtdedin  Seda- 
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li« -Ufk«  where'  ke  «DKatc(T  in  law  practicf:  Hs  and  CapL  Sampwn.  promoted  to  the  rank  «f 

■enttved  to  Colorado  in  1873.  becaioe  attoniey-  acting  rear'admiral,  succeeded  Admiral  Sicard 

MWral:  in    1876  and   in    1SS9-93    was   United  in  cDmnumd  of  the  North  Atlantic  Sqiiadroa 

StMcs  Muvul  «t  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  n 

He  cstabliihed  hia  home  ».t  Phoenix,  Ariiona,  April,  he  wai  ordered  with  his  fleet  to  blot^ade 

ia  iSgji  and  siaee  1897  hu  been  United  StaWt  the  northem  coast  of  Cuba.    A  few  days  later 

poiiiigter  to  Mexico.  the  Nav;  Departtoent  was  infoTBied  of  a  Span- 

Rm^^.^^    T^.k>.»k    A»..i^.-  >...»;«..  »,  is^  fl**t  under  Admiral  Cervera  having  sailed 

Wass.,  ao  April  W    She  se^ed  in  the  Con-  !?^,^J!?"  5*^,  *°"^'i,'"^  *° '"iT 

tirentilartny  for  three  years  during  the  Revt^  '^J'^   ^"1^      OnT^.^'^h^,,.    Z  Vff 

t"S'^rRt«fl1,nier"i"ta'"''d"*  S;>tia^.w™i«?"p.n^i"fl^'Ld"m^ti^ 

iS  Zll  'TfA  li"  a'^h^r  "^T-^  «^fnPa"tt  nS^aTiSe  by  ^t^.-^l^^Z^r 

E   ,    l-™°.„   f  ^y.f     ^''^  "^"t  ""i  ^^%  '""P'«  R.  p.  Hobson  and  others  to  prevent  egress  of 

ILf  .1  „     f  ,r    ^7?7^'"^    -""^  i^"^'  the  Spanish  fleet  by  sinking  the  Me.?imac  in 

shot  through  the  shoulder.    During  the  York-  ^j,^    .^anneUentrance    to    the   harbor.    On    th. 

town  campaign  she  was  se.«d  wiUibram  fever  ^^.        ^      j^^     g^  ^^  withdrawn  on 

^h™S  hf  wj;^„«^nTi!f;i  !^f    "^K-      :  the  fla^ip  Niw  York,  and  was  proceeding  to 

tZ^^.  ™™  nf  ^«  i  ?^i  ..  ■  '  Sibonerfor  a  confei«.ce   with   &n.    Shatter, 

^.!,  f^,K  ^^»f  T^r^li^"    Ta  ^^'  the  coiiimander  of  the  land  forces,  when  it  wa^ 

r^„,?nn  =nH  f^inrn(^,.r^.  nlili^^^^  discovered  that  the  Sp«.ish  ships  were  leaving 

lL.r™^t^  ?.^«  .V-  ^ri-  ^^i^  f™i  the  harbor  of  Santiago.    The  New  York  wa5 

tar  expenenoes   under  the  htlc   *The  Female  p^^  ^bout  and,  undeTfu:!  steam,  overtook  the 

JUView     I.I797J-  blockading  fleet  already  giving  battle  under  the 

Sampaon,     William     Thomas,     American  direction    of    Commodore    Schley,    conunander 

naval  officer;  b.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  9  Feb.  1840;  d.  of  the  flying  squadron,  and  second  in  command 

Washington,  D.  C,  6  May  igoa.    In   i860  be  of    the    blockading    fleet.    The    entire    Spanish 

Mas   graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Admiral  Cervera  wai 

Academy,  where  he  had  been  the  highest  officer  captured.    After  the  close  of  the  war  a  lon^ 

of  the  cadet  battalion.     His  first  assignment  was  and  bitter  newspaper  discussion  ensued  over  the 

on  board   the   frigate   Potomac.     He   was   pro-  question  whether  the  chief  honors  of  this  vic- 

moted   lieutenant   J6  July   1862,   and  two   years  tory  belonged  to  Sampson  or  Schley.     A  court 

later  became  executive  officer  on  the  ironclad  of  inquiry  which  met  three  years  later,  at"  the 

PatapGco    of    the    South    Atlantic    blockading  request  of  Schley,  decided  against  bis  claims, 

squadron.     He  held' the  watch,   15  Jan.  1S65,  on  but   the   controversy   prevented    Congress   from 

the  turret  roof  of  the  Fatapsco  when  that  ves-  awarding   any  official    recognition   to   Sampson 

sel   was  blown   tip   and  sunk   by   a   torpedo   in  for  his   success.     For   two   years  {rom  October 

Charleston     harbor.     Only    his     own     coolness  i8gg  Admiral   Sampson   held   command   of   the 

saved  his  life  in  that  catastrophe.     He  became  Boston   Navy-Yard,     In    October    igoi    he   waa 

lieutenant-commander  in   1866,  and .  commander  placed  on  waiting  orders ;  his  health  was  much 

in  1874.    In  the  autumn  of  the  last-named  year  impaired;  he  was  retired  from  active  service  g 

be' was  detailed  for  the  third  time  as  instructor  Feb.  igoz.  and  resided  in  Washington  until  hia 

at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  remained  there  four  death. 

rt"  i."  ti'"  "'  •";'  J'W™"'  ?'  *»'«•■        Samshul,  Chin^  a  wraly  port  ..i  Ih.  pror- 

Naval  Observaloty,  and  in  1884  was  a  member  ^    ^^  ^^^j^^^  ^°^^  ^f  Canton     Tlie  town  is 

rf  the  Inimutional  Ptlme-Mgitlian  and  Tine  „  ^     favorablj  situated  for  foreign  tnde. 

Conference  at  Washington.    He   was   superin-  '  ■^  ■ 

tendent   of    the    torpedo    station    at  .Newport,  Sam'son,  one  of  the  judges  over  Israel. 

1885-6;  representative  to  the  Ihtemaiional  Ma-  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  circum- 

riae  Conference  at  Washington  in  1886;  and  su-  stances  attending  his  birth,  heralded  as  it  waji 

perintendent  of  the   Naval  Academy,   1886-90,  by  an   tngel,  his  consecration  as  a   Nazarite, 

where  he  introduced  great  improvement  in  the  and  those  visitations  of  the  Spirit  «f  the  l/>rd 

state   of    training.     In    1889    he    was   promoted  through  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  feats 

captain,  and  later  put  in  cooiimnd  of  the  San  of   heroic  might,  marked  him  out  as  a   man 

Francisco,  the  first  steet  cruiser  of  the  new  navy,  raised  up  to  meet  a   national  emergency.     The 

During   hi*   term    as   chief    of-  the    Bureau    of  first   recorded   instance   of   the   exercise   of   hia 

Naval   Ordnance,  T893-7,  the   use  of  smokeless  great   strength  is  in   connection   with   his   mar- 

pffwder  was  perfected  by  experiments  conducted  riage  to  a  daughter  of  the  Philistines.    At  the 

tinder  his  supervision.    Upon  quitting  this  post  wedding-feast  Samson  proposed  a  riddle  to  the 

he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  battleship  Iowa,  guests,  wagering  30  shirts  and  as  many  siiita 

which  had  been  placed   in  commission  in  June  of    clothes    that    they    could    not    guess    it    in 

1897,  and  with  this  ship  he  took  his  place  as  seven  days.    The  secret  of  his  riddle  being  be- 

senior  captain  in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  trayed  to  them  by  his  wife.   Samson  went  to 

On  17  Feb.  !8g8,  two  days  after  the  battleship  Askalon,  killed  30  Philistines,  and  gave  their 

Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  he  was  clothes  to  his  gnests.     His  wife  having,  duripgr 

appointed   president  of  a   board   of  inquiry   di-  his  absence  in  his  own  country,  married  again, 

reeled  to  investigate  the  causes  of  that  disaster,  he  caught  300  foxes,  and  tying  them  together 

On  22  March  the  investigation  was  concluded  tail  to  tail,  with  a  fire-brand  between  (hem.  let 
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tktm  loose  in  the  fields  of  the  Philistines.  His  c6ntent  among  ibe  lUbmn,  who  demanded  a 
own  countrymen  bound  and  delivered  him  into  luns-  Samnel  reluctimdy  Tielded  to  this  nva- 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  be  snapped  the  tntion,  but  at  the  same  time  anointed' the  king 
cords  asunder,  and  killed  i,ooo  Philistines  with  of  the  general  choice.  After  the  estaUishtnent 
thejaw-'bone  of  an  ass.  Prom  this  period  Sam-  of  the  monarchy  Samuel  still  continued  to  be 
son  was  judge  of  Israel  for  ao  years.  While  judge  in  matten  affeding  morals  and  neHgion, 
on  a  visit  to  Gaza  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in  addition  to  the  exercise  oi  his  prophette 
closed  upon  him  by  the  Philistines,  whose  in-  functions.  In  bis  bearing. toward  Saui  Samud 
tention  it  was  to  kilt  him,  but  he  rose  and  car-  conducted  htthself  with  wonderful  dignity  and 
ried  oS  the  gates  to  a  distance  of  2o  or  30  kindliness.  He  earnestly  desired  that  Saul,  a9 
miles.  Not  long  after  he  fell  in  love  with  king,  should  rule  well  in  the  fear  of  the  Lor(t 
Delilah,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  secret  of  his  and  tha.t  hia  dynasty  should  be  permanent 
strength,  and  she  l^  cutting  off  his  hair,  de-  When  Saul  attacked  the  priestly  office  and  privi- 
prived  him  of  his  powers,  and  betrayed  him  to  leges  Samuel  anointed  a  new  king,  David.  He 
hb  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  set  him  did  not  live  to  see  the  contest  between  David 
to  work  in  a  mill  with  slaves.  At  a  great  fes-  and  Saul  decided ;  but  even  after  his  death  hil 
tival  in  honor  of  Dagon  Samson  was  brought  spirit,  evoked  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  threat- 
out  to  furnish  sport  to  the  Philistines.  But  ened  Saul  with  the  divine  vengeance.  See  SaM- 
his  hair  had  groWn  again,  and  his  vigor  hav-  uel.  Books  of. 

ing   returned   with    it    he   took   v™Kf»nw   on  Samuel,  Books  of,  two  books  of  the  Old 

his  enem.es  by  pullmg  down  over  the.r  heads  the  TesUment.    which    ar^    one    book    in    Hebrew 

budd.ng  Ln  which  they  were  assembled      Milton  „^„^^,-  [    (he   division   into   two  books  being 

has  made  his   death  *«  *"^J«'  °JAu?"'(^~  fi"t  introdliced  by  Bomberg.  at  Venice,  in  1518. 

•Samson  Agonnites'  fi^i),  Handel  that  of  an  j^  ^            .^^^  5         j'    ^  => 

oratono,    'Samson>     fi743>-and    his    e^pltMts  ,       ^    ^V                  J  ^ 

have  been  illustrated  in  the  w«>dcuta  of  Durer,  j^    ^       ^      ^j    ^     ^^  .         ^  ^  ;     3^  £ 

and   tfie   pamtmgs  of   Guido   Reni,   Rembrandt,  ^^^^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^^     -^    ^    ^^„^„     ^pj^^ 

and  KUDens.  however,  that  Samuel  wrote  the  previous  chap- 

Samson  Agonistea,  ag-d-nis'tez  ('Samson  ters,  and  the  statement  in  i  Chronicles,  xxix.  2g: 

the  Combatant'),  a  sacred  drama  published  by  'Now   the   actg   of   David,   the  king,   first   and 

John  Milton  (q.v.)  in  i6?i.    It  shows  Samson,  last,  behold  they  are  written  in   the  book  of 

as  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  blinded  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan 

and  bound,  but  at  the  last  triumphant  over  the  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer,* 

Philistines.  leaves  no  doubt  that  Samuel  did  write  a  book, 

o       ,     t   II  1.          'J            J           1.  1  .k  ..4.  and    his    eminent    position    among    the    leaders 

Sam'nel,  Hebrew  jadge  and  prophet  abot.t  ^   prophets  of  fsrael    would   make    it   most 

",'^u^^'J"^'^  'ii'"  P'^*''''  *'  "f^*>'"l'™«"  probable  that  the  book  had  been  preserved.    As 

Of    the    kingly    office      His    name.    '"    Hebrew  ^    ^            ;^,^^  ^j  ^,,i^l,   Samuel  was  certainly 

•Shemuel,'  meaning  "asked  from,"  or  "heard  of  ^  "  ^^,ri,er    jt   is   manifest   that   they   were 

God,"  is  explained  by  his  story  as  a  child.    He  ;                      ^                ^                       l,i  ^    ^ 

was  the  son  of  Elkanah.  of  Ramathaim-zophim.  ^       .^     J^    j^      ^^       ^     „„j  ^^         ,„  ^^^ 

belonging  to  the  tr.be  of  Ley.,  by  Hannah.   Han-  ^^^^  ^^^^^         j^j  of  Jewish  national  history, 

mh   had  been  barren   previous     o  the  birth   of  j    ;     ^<.g„d<.5  by  high  authorities   as  probable 

Samuel,   but  she  prayed  earnestly  to  the   Lord  ^^^^^    j,  *  ^^^^^  '^^^^   written    soon    after    the 

for  a  man-child  and  vowed  that  if  her  petition  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  secession  of  the 

were    granted   she   would   consecrate   the   child  j^   ^^[^^   ^^^^^  Jeroboam.     The   books   are   of 

I."   S*  ^\^  ^\  ^"   "^T-  <wf\  ^/  '   rri^nlr  ^^f  ^istoric  valuc;  they  are  dear  and  simpl*. 

heard  she  took  her  son  to  Sh.loh  to  surrender  f          ,      ^^j   ^^       bear   proof   of   accurwy   i? 

him,  to    tile   h.gh-pr.est    lo    be    tra.ned   to     he  ^^^ration,  and  of  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 

service  of  the  Lord.     The  boy  grew  up  devoted  ^^..^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^-       ^^^^^  ^.^y<^  (j,^ 

to   the   temple   service ;   but   after  the   death   of  ^^^j     knowledge    of     his     contemporaries.     See 

Et.   nothmg  more  is  heard   of   Samuel   for  a  j,           Jews  and  Judaism;  Jl-dcm,  Book  of; 

space  of  about  ao  years,  while  the  Ark,  restored  c.u,.J,  .  Sal-l 

by  the  Philistines,  was  in  the  house  of  Amina-  ^-^^^'k.      p^,^^^^   „^^^   ^„   ^^^    („(^   „j 

<feb.     He    then    exhorted    the    Israelites,    when  ,1,^  commentaries  on  Samuel  by  Delitsch,  Keil, 

they   were  hard   pressed   by  the   Philistines    to  q^^  Th^^m^,  and  Hensler  Konigsfeldt. 
abandon  their  idolatry,   and  to  fear  God  and 

worship   Him,  as  their  only  means  of   deliver-  Sam'ucla,    5«muel,    American    seaman:    b, 

ance.     His    prayers    and    sacrifices    gained    tor  Philadelphia  14  March  1823 ;  i.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

them  the  victory  at  Mizpeh,  and  it  is  probable  18  May  1908,     At  the  age  of  11  he  went  to  s^ 

that  from  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  as  cabin  boy,  and  became  a  captain  at  21.     He 

leading  part  Samuel  then  took,  he  obuined  tlie  was  for  some  years  captain  of  the  Dreadnaught, 

name   and  authority   of  judge.     It  is   recorded  the  fastest  of  sa.ling  packets.     Durmg  the  Civil 

that  he  judged  Israel  all  his  life,  going  a  yearly  War  he  commanded  the  Ln.ted  States  steamer 

ctreuit  from  Ramah.  where  was  his  home,  to  John  Rice  (1863-4)  and  the  McClennan.  at  the 

Bethel.  Gilgal,  and  Miipeh.     At  Ramah  he  built  capture  of   Fort   Fisher    (1865).     He  was  cap- 

an  altar  to  the  Lord.    His  administration  was  tain  of  the  Fulton,  the  last  of  the  American 

distinguished  by  the  restoration  of  the  neglected  packet    steamships    between  _  New    York    and 

worship  of  Jehovah.    He  also  established  schools  Havre   (1866),  and  gained  international  fame 

of  the  prc^hets.     In  his  old  age  the  corruption  l>y    winning   the    first    ocean    yacht    race    with 

Of  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had  transmitted  the  the  Henrietta  (December  18665.    He  organised 

■ttive  duties  of  the  office  of  judge,  excited  di»-  '"  '^7^  the  Samana  Bay  Company  of  Santo  Do- 
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iiitiig«,Suf'hia'tdiiceas(oii  was  revoked  in  1^74-''  ota^xoktt,  aridiaa  heatth  r(»ort,-especial)r  for 

Till   hi  1   death   he   has    identified   with    brge    consumptives,    ""  

haslMcis  iiiMrcBt*  in  New  Yovk  ami  Braoklyn.  csublishad  in  i 

:  Samurai,   the   feudal  warriors  of  Japan,  '^^'  <'*"*^  ^      ^             , 

jiho,  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1867-8,  com-  San  Antonio,  Texas,  city,  county-scat  of 

prised  about  one  sixteenth  of   the  population,  Bexar  County,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 

and  are   now   represented  by   the  ikisoku,   or  's  on  the  San  Antonio  Rivet  150  miles  from  the 

knights.    Tbey    were   distinguished    by   indom-  Gulf  coast  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 

itable  courage,  their  marvelous  feals  of  arras,  RJo  Grande  border  at  Laredo.    This  quaint  and 

fervent  patriotism,  intense  loyalty,  and  a  strong  picturesque  old  Spanish  city  is  beautifully  laid 

antipathy  to  foreigners,  which  was  in  marked  out  or  a  plateau  661  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

contrast    to   the   hospitable  and   courteous   de-  along  both  banks  of  the  San  Antonio,  a  few 

meanor  of  the  mass  of  the  population.    They  miles  from  where  it  bursts  fprth  — at  once  a 

were  the  military  retainers  of  some  276  daimios  river  of  volume  and  great  natural  beauty — from 

or  feudal  chieftains    the  more  powerful  among  hundreds  of  crystal   springs,  in  a   noble  wood- 

whora  were  those  of  the  southern  clans  Satsuma,  la"d-  park      Through   the   western   part   of  the 

Choshiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen.     After  the  re-opening  e«y  runs  a  smaller  stream  flowing  out  of  another 

of  foreign  relations  due  to  "United  States  initia-  Broup  of  sparkling  waters,  situated  in  a  live-oak 

tive  in  1854.  the  enlightened  Japanese  discovered  Brove.  known  as  San  Pedro  Sprmgs. 

at  once  that  to  place  themselves  commercially  Railroads.— The   Southern    Pacific,    Interna- 

and  politically  on  a  level  with  the  progressive  t'0"al   and    Great   Northern,   Missouri,   Kansas 

nations  of  the  world  they  had  to  adopt  Oeci-  a"d    Texas,    San    Antonio    and    Aransas    Pass 

dental  methods,  and  the  prominent  chiefs  and  a"''    San    Antonio    and'  Gulf    railroads    pass 

their  samurai  were  the  first  to  advocate  the  sup-  through  the  city,  and  the  extension  to^  it  of  the 

pression  of  the  Tokugawa  shogun.  the  supremacy  Frisco  main  Ime  is  assured,  making  it  a  great 

of  the  mikado,  the  surrender  of  feudal  powera,  railroad  centre,  from  which  four  distmct  lines 

and  a  reorganized  administration  for  the  build-  penetrate  into  Mexico.                            ,^      „ 

ing   up  of   a   constitutional   monarchy,   most   of  Prater  Works  and  Sewer  System.— Ttu:  San 

which  was  effected  by  the  revolution  of  1868.  Antonio  Water  Works  Company,  a  private  cor- 

The  samurai  expected   thai  the  military  and  poratton,   has   established   a   thoroughly   modem 

naval    services    would   be    exclusively    reserved  system,  with  an  investment  of  over   $2,000,001^ 

for  them  and  their'  descendants.    The  radical  a"d  '20  miles  of  mains.    The  water  is  obtamed 

measures  adopted  in   1871,  however,  led  to  the  "<""  '3  large  artesian  wells,  furnishing  a  daily 

total  abolition  of  feudalism,  and  the  absorption  i^PP'y  °^  3B,ooo,ooo  gallons  of  wholesome  water-, 

of  the  samurai  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  'he  company  also  owns  riparian  rights  around 

many  cases  with  a  praiseworthy  self-abnegation,  J^e  head  springs  of  the  San  Antomo  River  and 

but   in   others   not   without    serious    opposition,  "as   a   large   reservoir   adjacent  on   a   hill,  kept 

That  of  the  famous  Saigo  of  Satsuma,  hitherto  i^''^  supplied   for   any  emergency.     TTie   sewer 

one  of  the  most  prominent  reformers,  culminated  system  cost  the  city  some  ?55p.ooa     It  has  Bo 

in  the  civil  war  of  1877,  and  the  total  defeat  of  miles  of  sewers,  constructed  after  the  most  S^ 

the  samurai  and  their  pretensions.     See  Japan,  proved    engineering    science,    and    meeting    the 

C.  Leonawv-Stuart,  '='f«t  "f^^,  requirements 

Edilorial  Staff,  ^Encyclofedia  AmericMk*  Street  Railway  and  Ltg^ws.- The  traction 
company  has  00  miies  01  well  built  electric  lines 

Sam'vat,   a   method   of  reckoning   time   in  with  modem   equipment   and   excellent   service, 

India,  generally  used  except  in  Bengal.     Chris-  There  is  also  maintained  a  complete  plant   for 

tian  dates  are  reduced  to  Samvat  by  adding  57  gas  and  electric  lighting  and  power,  with  all  the 

to  the  Christian  year.     See  Calekdak.  necessary  mains  and  supply  lines. 

Oriiito,  Mex^o,  .n  extinct  vole.™,  called  P"'""  ""-i  Pl""  •»  *»  ,"»■  ""''"*■  ^f' 

ty  the  Ajlecs  Gtlalepetl,  or  Momuin  of  tlie  "I!™™  of  a  park  coiiim..™^ner ,  and  it  11  re- 

Slar.,  6S4  mUe.  «,oiW  of  the  city  of  Oti.aba.  '"I'"'  '<>'  He  exjnime  heanty  of  ".  n.toral 

It  is  \  (w  nietreq  hieh    and  the  loftiest  moun-  P"^''^  ^■'<'  ^^^  attractive  features  of  its  old-  Span- 

S,rn,rr'lt'^a.*S'aS  „"d.'i  S  -'.«»>  «■»  »'  °*  pecan,  and  shruh  .rowth. 


Corte,   4,015   metres.     It   was   first   ascended   i 


I   containing   miles   of   well   kept   walks   and 


1848,  by  tio  Atnerican  officers,  Reynold,  and  J"?  ™.mng  nnra  01  «ei,  «!»>»•■«! 

M^^  .,j      Tt.,     i,=»     •...„.■«-     \.^,^^A  J     1,^^  drives.     In  this  park  there  is  maintamed  a 

ay^rd.    Its    last    eruption    extended    from  ^ou^tj^^   „f  buffalo,   deer,   antelope,    elk,   and 

1545-00.  gjlj^j.  ^ij^  animals.     San  Pedro  Springs  is  an- 

San  Angelo,  an'jel  fl,  Texas,  town,  county-  other  favorite  resort,  with  lakes,  shady  grovea 

seat  of  Tom  Greene  County;  on   the  Concho  and  an  excellent  'lOo."    Seventeen  iron  bridges 

River,   and  on  the  Gulf,   Colorado  &   Santa  Fe  span  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  river  in  its 

railroad ;    180    miles    northwest    of    Austin.     It  13   miles'   course   through   the  city,   giving   pic- 

is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  stock-raising  and  turesque  views   at  many  points, 

wool-growing  region ;  agriculture  is   also  car-  Many  of  the  quaint  characteristics  of  the  old 

ried   on  successfully  in  the   vicinity;   fruit  and  Spanish  rfgime  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 

celefy    being    Important    products.    The    town  lie  plazas,  fragrant  with  their  tropical  trees  and 

contains  flour  mills  and  an  ice  factory.    There  plants  and  famous  for  their  Mexican  chile  and 

are  three  national  banks  with  a  combined  capital  tamale  stands,  and  in  the  narrow  streets  iti  the 

9f  fjOCMXXx    It  has  an  elevatioii  above  sea-levet  old  parts  of  the  dty,  still -called  by  their  Kqtiid 
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-^^ ._ ,   -luh,  cotm-  |io,0(x>  im , , , 

try  fishing  and  bunting  associations,  golf  lioka  mill  a  special  tut  of  tome  $5,700  atmuallj'k 

and  tennis  grDunds  afford'  recreation  for  the  so-  tinder  a  speicial  .jwoviuos  of  the  dty  charter, 

ciety   world;   the  military   mriewB  and   artillery  maintains  its  work. 

drills  of  the  large  garrison  at  Fort  Sam  Hous-  Gbvernment.—  Tht  adtninistration  of  monici- 

ton   draw   crowds   of   visitors:   and   the   annual  pal   affairs   is   under   a   charter   granted   by   the 

^ring  carnival  and  battle  of  flowers  on  San  Legislature  in  1903.    Under  the  charter  a  mayor 

Jacinto  day  have  made  San  Antonio  as  noted  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  assisted  l^  a  coan- 

as  the  Mardi-Gras  specUcles  have  New  Orleans,  cil  composed  of  four  aldermen  at  large  and  one 

Public  Bttiidings. —  Among  the  public  huild-  alderman    from    each   of   the    eight   wards    into 

ings  are   the   court-bouse,  costing  $700^00;   the  which  the  city  is  at  present  divided.    The  mayor 

Federal   building,    $300,000;    the    market    house  and   aldermen   are   elected   for   two-year   terms, 

and  convention  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  as  are  also  the  city  attorney,  tax  assessor,  col- 

4,000  $6oyOOO;  and  tbe  city-hall,  ^lOfloo.     Men-  lector^  treasurer,  auditor  and  judge  of  the  cor- 

tion  may  also  be  made   of   the   Grand   Opera  poraiion.  court.     An  excellent  paid  fire  depan- 

Hotise,  the   San  Fernando   Cathedral,  part   of  ment  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  uniformed  police 

which  was  built  in  1749,  the  Saint  Mark's  Cathe-  force   are   maintained.      The   assessed   valuation 

dral,  the  new  hospital,  the  Mengcr  Hotel,  whose  of  property  in  the  city  for  taxable  purposes  in 
open  courts  are  filled  with  tropical  plants,  palms      ipio  was   $73.81^,590.     The   total   tax   rate   for 

and  flowers;  and  nugierous   stately  and  oma-  city  and  school  purposes,  $1.43.    Under  the  State 

mental   business   blocks.  organization  there  are  held  in  San  Antonio  three 

Commtrce,  Bat%king,  and  Manufaciitr£S, —  district  courts,  one  of  them  with  criminal  juris- 
The  unique  situation  of  San  Antonio,  200  miles  diction,  a  court  of  civil  appeals  of  three  judges, 
from  any  rival  business  centre,  has  given  it  a  a  county  court  with  probate  jurisdiction  and 
commanding  position  ae  to  the  trade  of  a  large  two  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  and  tinder  the 
Kction  of  Texas  and  Mexit:o.  X^rge  whole-  Federal  jurisdiction  district  and  circuit  courts, 
sale  houses,  12  in  number,  push  their  business  Sub%rban  Attraction*. —  There  are  several  at- 
tbrougha  territory  larger  than  the  State  of  Illi-  tractive  suburban  additions,  not  strictly  included 
nois.  The  city  possesses  about  150  manufactur-  within  the  city  limits,  such  as  West  End,  Alamo 
ing  establishments,  including  two  very  large  Heights,  and  the  Hot  Sulphur  Wells.  These 
breweries,  several  machine  shops  and  foundries,  are  all  noted  for  their  handsome  improvements 
flouring  mills,  binderies,  cotton  presses,  cement  and  beautiful  siirroundings.  -  The  Sulphur  Wells 
works,  broom  factories,  oil  mills,  etc.,  and  their  Company  has  an  elaborate  bathing  pavilion 
products  are  distributed  through  a  vast  section,  where  medicinal,  Turkish  and  vapor  baths  art 
There  are  six  .national  banks  in  San  Antonio  given,  with  all  the  usual  massage  accompani- 
with  a  combined  capital  of  Si,6oo,ooo,  and  de-  ments,  and  a  modem,  well  conducted  hotd  for 
posits  of  over  ^fxa/xn;  tnere  are  also  six  its  patrons.  There  are  also  in  close  proximity 
private  banks,  two  of  which  are  of  large  cap-  to  the  city  other  medicinal,  hot  sulphur  and 
ital,  and  which  altogether  contain  deposits  of  chalybeate  artesian  welts,  notably  the  Terrell 
some  $3,000,000;  The  city  is  a  prominent  cot-  and  Dullnig  properties,  whose  remarkable  cura- 
ton  market  and  is  the  financial  centre  of  the  tive  qualities  are  well  established, 
most  extensive  stock  interests  in' the  SouthwesL  Cfimafr.— The  altitude  of  the  city  is  661  feet 
San  Antonio  is  surrounded  by  many  acres  of  above  the  sea-levei  flt  the. main  plaia;  at  Fort 
irrigable  farms,  with  water  supplied  by  numer-  Sam  Houston  on  the  government  hill  it  is  768 
ous  artesian  wells  obtained  at  an  average  depth  feet.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  68°  1 
ef  about  1,300  feet.  TriKk  gardening  is  here  mean  maximum  in  summer,  79  ;  mean  minimum 
conduct^  on  an  ex^sive  scale,  largely  by  Bel-  in  winter,  57°,  The  air  is  dr^,  bracing  and 
gian  gardeners,  and  tRc  products  are  shipped  to  aSeptic,  the  average  relative  humidity  being  65°. 
Ito  northern  markets,  where  they  are  months  The  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  a  strong  cur- 
ahead  of  similar  products  from  other  sections.  rent  of  air  which  blows  for  nearly  eight  months 

Churches  and  Edncatioi, — San  Antonio  has  almost  constantly   from  the  Gulf,  making  the 

two  beautiful  cathedrals  and  55  other  churches,  summer  nights  delightful.     The   winter  Climate 

divided   as   folbws:    i^   Methodist,   la   Roman  most  of  the  time  resembles,  in  its  salubrity  and 

Catholic,    8     Presbyterian,     5     Episcopalian,     5  temperature,  that  of  Cairo,  Sorrento,  or  the  RJ- 

Baptist,    3    Lutheran,    3    Evangelical,    2    Jew-  viert.,  varied  at  trmes  by  a  norther,  which  stim- 

ish,    2    Christian    Science,    a    Christian,    and  ulates  like  a  tonic    The  attractions  of  the  cli- 

2    Y,    M.    C    A.      The    public    schools    are  mate,  the  wealth,  refinement,  and  hospitality  of 

under  the   control   of  a  school  board  elected  its  cosmopolitan  people,  its  quaint  aiid  artistic 

by  the  people.     There  are  21  school  buildings,  beauty,    and  its   interesting   historical    associa- 

Talned  at  Sgoo^ooc^  and  150  teachers  (including  ttons  and  landmarks  make  San  Antonio  one  of 

31   colored),   whose,  annual   salaries   amount   to  the    most    charming,    picturesque,    and    notable 

searly  $88/»o.     The  total '  enrolment  for  1902-3  cities  in  the  Union. 

was  ^242.     There  are  also  located  in  the   city  History.— TVie    first    Spanish    settlement    at 

and  its-Uiburbs  30  private  schools  and  colleges,  San  Antonio  grew  out  of  (he  fierce  rivalry  be- 

making   it   one   of   the  most   important   educa-  tween  Spain   and  France   for  the  possession  of 

tional  centres'  in  the  South.    These  private  insti-  Texas.      There   were   probably   temporary   raili- 

tutioos   contain  Several   thousand   pupils.      The  tary  encampments  made  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 

Cacpegie  Library,  established  through  the  liber  ent  city  by  the  exploring  expeditions  of  Alonzo 

•rahty  of  Andrew  Carnegie,,  occupies  a  building  de  Leon  and  Domingo  Teran,  in  the  latter  part 

^onstiucled  at  an  expense  of  $51^000  on  a  site  of  the  17th  .century;  but  the  real   beginning  of 

valued  at  $15,000.    It  is  under  the  control  of.  a  the  city  dates  from  1716,  when  the  presidio  (gar' 

^cuifi  o^    trustees;'  has    endawment    funds   of  rison)    of  San   Antonio  de   Bejar    (or  Bexar, 
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.  __     _,  Siyiati    was  established    on   the  prisoMs,  where  man;  died  throng  suffocatkuu 

1  Pedro  Creek,  within  the  present  city  lim^  otfaera  were  at  once  shot,  including  all  the  male 

its,  hv  I^n  Domingo  Ramon.  menitiers  of   the  DelEado   family,  not  sparing 

Two   years    later    followed    ^'    Franciscan  even  a  boy  of  nine  years;  hundreds  of  women 

mission  of  San  Antonio  de  VaJero,  and  in  i^aa  of   the   best   families  were   imprisoned   in   the 

both  the  presidio  and  mission  are  found  firmly  Qfinta  and  compelled  to  giind  corn  for  Arre- 

■ettled  on  the  Plaza  de  las  Armas,  now  the  mili-  aondo's  army.    These  bitter  contests  and  period- 

tary  plaxa  of  tlie  modern  city.    In  173a,  under  a  teal  revolutions  nearly   ruined   the  city ;   and  it 

royal. decree  issued  with  a  view  of  colonizing  the  was  not  until  the  independence  of  Mexico  was 

new  military  and  religious  settlement,  15  families  finally  won  in  1821  that  its  prosperity  began  to 

were  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands,  the  head  revive.      By    1823   its  population   had   increased 

of  each  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  hidalgo,  and  t9  nearly  5,00a 

all  located  adjacent  to  the  .presidio,  where,  \  In  i8j5  the  revolution  of  Texas  against  the 
around  what  was  then  called  the  Plaza  de  las  dictatorial  government  of  Santa  Anna  (pro- 
YsIbs  and  now  constitutes  the  anin  pl^za,  they  nouiKed  Sant'  Anna)  broke  out.  A  Texan  force 
proceeded  to  establish  the  pueblo  (or  villa)  of  oi  800  men  under  Burleson  and  Milam  advanced 
San  Fernando  de  Bejar.  The  mission  of  San  upon  the  city,  then  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
Antonio  de  Valero  was  afterward,  in  1744,  re-  eral  Cos,  with  an  army  of  1,400  men,  and,  after 
moved  half  a  mile  farther  east  to  the  site  still  a  siege  of  a  month,  the  city  was  gallajitly 
occupied  by  the  historic  chapel  of  that  mission,  stormed  by  the  Texans,  losing  in  the  assault 
known  as  the  Alamo,  and  forever  hallowed  as  their  courageous  leader,  Ben  Milam.  On  10 
the  scene  of  the  desperate  and  tragic  struggle  Dec.  iBfiS  Cos  surrendered  his  entire  command, 
of  6  March  1836.  From  these  various  names  of  with  31  pieces  of  artillery,  and  large  stares  01 
the  presidio,  mission,  and  pueblo,  respectively,  atnmunition  and  supplies.  During  the  succeed- 
diere  has  been  evolved  by  some  gradual  blend-  ing  winter  the  city  was  held  by  a  small  force 
ing  process  the  modem  name  of  San  Antonio  de  of  Texans  under  the  command  of  Wm.  Barret 
Bexar,  the  affixed  name  having,  under  the  State  Travis,-  assisted  by  such  heroic  spirits  as  the  re- 
organization, been  finally  given  to  the  county,  nowned  frontiersman,  Davy  Crockett  of  Ten- 
While  Texas  was  a  Spanish  and  Mexican  nessee,  James  Bowie,  who  had  lived  several 
provitKe,  San  Antonio,  called  Indiscriminately  in  years  in  San  Antonio  and  had  married  there 
lliose  days  San  Antonio  and  Bejar,  was  most  Qovernor  Veramendi's  dauKhier,  and  the  chival- 
of  the  time  the  capital  and  always  an  important  rous  Colonel  Bonham  of  South  Carolina.  The 
military  station.  During  the  loitg  war  of  the  dictator.  Santa  Anna,  in  February  18^  comr 
revolution  of  Mexico  against  Spain,  the  old  city  pleted  nis  vast  preparations  for  retalung  San 
witnessed  many  scenes  of  fierce  strife  and  cruel  Antonio,  and  marched  from  Monclova  with  a 
bloodshed.  Revolutionists  and  n^lists  engaged  force  of  nearly  6,000  men,  the  iliu  of  the  Mex- 
in  bitter  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  city,  ican  ann^.  Learning  of  his  near  approach, 
amidst  scenes  of  unparalleled  atrocity.  In  1811  Travis,  with  145  men,  subsequently  increased  by 
the  head  of  Nicolas  Delgado,  a  prominent  ad-  volunteers  to  a  total  of  179  men,  retired  from 
herent  of  the  revolutionary  party,  was  stuck  the  presidio  on  the  military  plaza  and  estab- 
npon  a  pole  on  the  main  street,  after  his  cruel  lished  his  little  command  in  the  abandoned  mis- 
exectttton  by  order  of  the  Spanish  governor,  sion-fortress  of  the  Alamo.  Santa  Anna  took 
Salcedo.  On  ag  March  1813,  the  battle  of  the  possession  of  Bejar  33  Feb.  1836,  and  rapidly 
Kosillo  was  fought  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  in  completed  the  investment  of  the  AImio,  snr- 
which  the  rcn^list  army,  under  Governor  Sal-  rounding  the  mission  on  all  sides.  He  had  three- 
cedo,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  ijooo  men,  brigades  of  infantry  under  Generals  Sesma, 
by  Mexican  revolutionists  and  American  adven-  Tolsa,  and  Gaona,  a  cavalry  command  under  An- 
titrers  under  Gutierrez  and  Kemper.  San  drade,  and  ample  siege  artillery  directed  by 
Antonio  at  once  fell,  and  a  junta  of  General  Ampudia.  The  hardy  Texans  had  not 
revolutionary  chiefs  ordered  butchered  imme-  only  their  deadly  rifles  to  depend  upon,  but  also 
diately  in  cold  blood,  in  revenge  for  the  14  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been  mounted 
execution  of  Delgado.  the  governor,  Man-  by  their  Mexican  predecessors  on  the  church 
uel  de  Salcedo,  Governor  Herrera  of  New  Leon  itself  and  on  the  walls  surrounding  the  rectangu- 
amA  15  other  Spanish  officers  who  had  surrfcn-  lar  court  of  the  mission.  These  walls  have  long 
dered.  On  4  Jirae  1813,  General  Elisondo  with  since  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  this  court  is 
a  royalist  force  of  ^1,500  was  defeated  on  the  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Alamo  plaza, 
heights  of  the  Alazan,  one  mile  west  of  the  city.  Here,  then,  for  10  days,  took  place  the  most 
after  a  desperate  battle,  by  the  revolutionists  memorable,  thrilling,  tragic,  and  sanguinary 
■nd  ■  Americans  under  Gutitfrrez  and  Colonel  siege  _  in  American  history ;  i7g  indomitable 
Perry.  American  frontier  riflemen  against  an  army  of 
The  famous  Spanish  general,  the  Marquis  of  6,000  brave  and  disciplined  troops,  led  by  vete- 
Arredondo,  now  marched  on  San  Antonio  with  ran  officers.  After  many  desperate  assaults  and 
a  new  army  of  2,000  men,  and  18  Aug.  1813.  met'  bloody  repulses,  on  6  March  1836,  four  storming 
the  republican  forces  commanded  by  Toledo  and  columns  of  2,500  picked  troops,  led  by  Cos, 
Perry,  near  San  Antonio,  on  the  Medina,  and,  Duque,  Homero,  and  Morales,  amidst  death- 
after  a  furious  contest,  defeated  them  amidst  dealing  volleys  and  horrible  carnage  from  the 
frightful  carnage.  Arredondo  immediately  en-  murderous  rifles  and  artillery  of  the  Texans, 
tered  the  city  with  his  triumphant  army,  and  finallV  succeeded  in  sealing  the  walls.  The  he- 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  cruel  exactions  and  roic  defenders  fought  desperately  band  to  hand, 
bloody  reprisals  upon  the  patriot  population,  from  wall  to  courtyard  and  courtyard  to  build- 
Private  property  was  confiscated;  600  citizens  ings,  until  the  last  man  perished,  there  being  no 
were  crowded   into  narrow   and   unwholesome  survivors   of   the   dreadful    massacre   but  two 
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women,  two  children,  and  two  servants.    Santai  an  increase  of  8r  per  cent,  whicb  placed  San  An^ 

Anna's  total  kis^s  in  this  desperate  siege  were  tonio  nearly  4,0e6  ahead  of  any  other  Texas  city! 

estimated  t^  Alcalde  Ruti,  who  superintended  Biblioeraphy. —  Cornrt,     'San'  Antonio     dc 

the  burial  of  the  dead,  at  i,6oo,  of  which  over  Bexar';  'San  Antonio'  (i8go);  'Bancroft's  ac- 

600  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  count  of  the  Stonning:  of  Alamo  and  other  ref' 

It  was  on  this  sacred  spot,  thus  baptized  by  erences  to  San  Antonio;  'Fall  of  Alamo*  (pam- 
the  blood  of  heroes,  that  San  Antonio  elected  to  phlet)  ;  'Memoir  of  Mary  A.  Maverick,'  one  of 
receive   President  McKinley  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  white  women  to  live  in   San  Antonio; 
his  visit  in  1901,  and  there  to  tender  the  Chief  Spanish   documents    and    reports   in   Beicar    ar- 
Magistrate  of  the  country  the  enthusiastic  wel-'  chives,  touching  Arredondo's  victory  and  opera- 
come  of  its  people.     In  1840  65   Comanche  In-  tions  and  various  points  in  early  history. 
dians  came  into  the  city  lo  enter  into  negotia-  Edwin  H.  TtaiRELL, 
tions  with  Texas  commissioners  for  a  treaty  of  Former  United  Slatei  Minister  to  Belsium. 
peace.     A  row  broke  out   in  the  council  house 

over  the  surrender   of   white  prisoners;   fierce  San  Antonio,  a  river  in  Texas,  which  has 

6ghting  began  in  the  building  and  continued  into  its  rise  in  Bexar  County,  formed  by  the  con- 

the  plaza   and   streets   until   3a   Indian   warriors  fluence   of  the  Medina   River  and  Leon   Creek, 

were  killed   and  all   the  rest  of  the  party  cap-  It  flows  east  through  three  counties,  a  distance 

tured       Seven    Texans    were    killed    and    eight  of  about  aoo  miles,  and   enters   Espiritu  Santo 

wounded  in  this  bloody  contest.     In  the  fa!!  of  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

18*0,  rS  dead  bodies  were  brought  in  from  the  g^  Bernardino,  saa   bcr-nir-de'n6,  Cal, 

edge  of  town  and  laid  out  m  the  court-house,  ^j       county^seat  of  San  Beinardiuo  Coun^;  on 

Nineteen   young   men   had  gone   out   riding   for  ^j,^   Southern   Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  R.R.-S; 

pleasure   and   had   ^<n   f";T'"S^.^{, \^"''<'^"  about   ?o   miles   from   the    Pacific  coast,   where 

atuek  of  Indians  and  all  had  been  filled  but  one.  ^    transcontinental  railroads  break  through  the 

and  their  bodies  left  stnpped  and  horribly  muti-  j„om,tains.     Many  electric  lines  connect  the  city. 

'***?;     ....                 1.    ^r.-             ■   =.   ,u.  I'   was   settled   in   1851   by   Mormons;   was   in- 

Mexico  still  kept  np  hostilities  against  the  ^orporated  as  a  town  in  1868  and  chartered  as 
new  republic,  and  11  Sept.  1842  a  Mex^n  army  ^  ^.  ^^  ^ggg^  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^j  jj^^^^^  2^^  3^^ 
ofijoo  met!  under  General  Adnan  WoU  sur-  ^-  j^  ^y,  agricultural  and  mining  re- 
prised the  cay  and  captured  it.  making  prison-  .  ^^  ^  '^  .  ^tundanc*.  The 
ers  of  $1  of  the  most  pnmynent  citizens  in-  «^;^^  jndustrUl  establishments  are  the  Santa 
d«ding  the  venerable  judge  of  the  district  court  p^  railroad  shops,  lumber  mills,  grain  eleva- 
and  the  entire  bar  of  lawyers.  They  were  driven  tQ^  ^  ^ 
on  foot  m  front  of  mounted  guards.  ''  crue^  and  ^^^  '^j^    shipment    of    fruit.    There    arc    about 

*°'^°'"^'"T?.S,  "T-  ■T,n'S..w  ^n  .3«  i-*°o  ™"  working  in  the  railroad  shops  and 

oned  at  hard  labor,  chained  together  in  couples  ^            i^       ^f     .                    extensivrship- 

for  nearly  two  yearn  in  the  cas  le  of  Perote,  m  j          grain,  and   lumber.    San  Be^ 

the   state  of  Vera  Cruz.    Woll,   who   had  re-  ^       -                                 ^^^_. 

mained  :n   San  Antomo  with  his  mam  army,  ,  „■  ,„   _  -,,-„„-,  ,^f  .>.■  pm.niii,.  Himat^ 

.„  tadiy  drf„,ed .  '7  ■i»"  I""  >».c»'"!^'  £  ssr  ss;  .nf^r  ™i.t^id 

""!  Tl,™''"'S    fiu.  „?*r^S. Lfc    SvJ  .tan4.™=  of  Iroii.    Th=  principal  public  buM- 

pcratc  ba  lie  on  the  b.nk.  «'  *'  S.lado,  6vc  court-hooK,  the  ball  of  record., 

mie,  east  of  the  ot,    and  v.a.  obliged  to  beat  ^^    ^^,_.,_     ^^^    ,bc  Vven    churchea,    the 

"    ,,.,^,        D    .^    ™  .u    .!„.-  „f  the  Vev  Southcm  California  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 

•     "w''^'?ir™r.™      ,,.,dSS™S;  and  ui  orphan  asylom.    The  edncationJ  inst? 

'^,^>;          Q     '^2     •      I  ~?^   ,3,™  l"l»t"  "e   Saint   Bernardine  of   Sienna  Aoad- 

Cml  War -San  Anton.o  has  been  a  mJ.ian'  ^^  ^      ^    ,       „,     and  narish  .iool^ 

.atmn  for  troops  and  generally  also  Ore  head-  J.          «            ^^                 ^    j      ^J 

carter,  of  the  arrn,  mTj«       The  presort  ."combined  capiUl  of  teS.ooo,  and  df 

nul.tary  post  of  Fort  Sam  Honston  and  h«d-  .     „onntinj  to  Ja,ooftooo.    Tie  so.ernment 

quarters  department  of  Texas,  located  on  a  com-  i-         ,^  ■        Tm^.r^Afir^tep.  ei^t«t  ev..™ 

mandins  site  in  the  northeast  P""  of  the  =i.y  '  ^^S,"  i^f.^y'Z^  ?^  S 

rr-lfaSTsC-S  ■LTo.S'tr'n'SirS  fl^J,'^^"'  w'.s'?'m.|^  ,^l%^ 

cost  npward  of  tl.ooo.ooo.     The  BOvemmeM  la  '■">"•>   '"»                           »■  ?  "«"?«». 

now    (1904)    expending  $501,000  on   additional  tiMor      im  inn. 

grounds  and  quartets   and  «hen  these  improve-  j^  BmnrrliBO,  (i)  a  range  of  monnlaina 

ment.    are  completed    a    full    prrtion   wdl   be  ^^  ^^  southwest^?  Jart  of  Ciufomia;  an  «.- 

mainBined  of  one  regrtnent  of  twelve  fompames  ^^^^  ^,  ,,,,  j^^,  ^           ,j,  ^  mountain 

of  tnfantr,  and  band,  two  battenci  of  fie  d  ar-  ^    j  ^    5      Berreirdino  Range ;  the  highest 

lillery  and  otre  squadron  of  four  troop,  of  ca,.  ^„„t,-„  „j  ,^,  ^oast  Bange,  arid   thcTeak 

airy.     A  Un.ted  States  arsenal  for  storage  of  .,hi.b  ha,  given  name  to  the  s?oup  of  n«>unK 

ordnance  supphes  and   the  manufjaunng  and  i,  belongs.    The  heiibt  iJ  11A4  feet 

repairing  of  equipment  is  situated  in  the  south-  "                     "              ^^ 

western  part  of  the  city.  San  Bernardino,  a  strait  of  the  Philippines 

Pop uia (ion.— The    city    has    shown    a    piar-  between     the     extreme     southeastern    point    of 

velons   development  since   the   Civil   War.    Its  Luzon  and  northwestern  Samar,  connecting  the 

growth,    l^   the    Federal    census,    has    been    as  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Visayan  Sea.    It  is  of 

follows:    (1870)   12,266;   {1880)   30,255;    (1890)  commercial  importance  as  forming  the  eastern 

37.673;    (1900)   S3.3ZI.     In   1910  the  census  hu-  end  of  the  Verde   Passage  between  the  United 

reau  reported  that  the  population  was  56.611.  States  and  Manila. 
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Sua  Blu,  blfta,  Mtxkb,  in  the  territory  r«Eid«»ces  called  Coroaadoifter  the  well-knotni 

«f.  Tepic,  sitiuted  on  tke  Pacific  coast  south-  hotel.    Pop.  (1910)  30,576. 
east  of  the  roJuth- of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San-  San     Domingo,     san     4o-mSue'g6.     See 

tiago.    It  is  die  tennuiiu  of  the  Mexico-Guada-  Santo  DouiNoa 


lajara   Railway,  and   an  important   port    The  g^  Domhigo  Indiana,  a  Pueblo  tribe  of 

industneB  are  ship-building  and  lumbering.  Pop.  j^ew  Mexico.    See  QuESsi. 

_■       _ „, .,  .       .  S«n  Felipe,  fa-le'pa,  Chile,  an  agricultural 

^      ,  l?"Lt''"'H'   ^^il'   """-'"tiu  "*^"  '"  ^^  P^x'incc  of  Aconcagua,  60  miles 

province  of  Nuble.  m  the  northern  part  of  the  northeast  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 

state,  on  the  mam  railway  of  Chile,  15  miles  Aconcagua 

""J""'  °',  °''"''°--  ''°"   ™''  .,  S«.  FcUp«  todi™,  .,  P.cblo  irita  of  N.W 

San  Carloa,  Philippmes,  pueblo,  province  Mexico.    See  Querzs. 
of  Pangasinan,  Luzon,  00   a  tributan-;  of  the         g^  Pemwido,  fgr-nan'da,  Chile,  the  capJ- 

Agno    R.ver,  ,0  nnlw  southeast  of  L.ngayen^  (,,  ^f  j^,  j„,,'  „j  Colchagua,  a nd  a  railway 

It  ,s  the  centre  of  four  mam  highways,  and  j„„ction,    80    miles    south    of    Santiago.     P™ 

near   the   Manila   &   Dagupan   Railroad.    Pop,  about  8.500. 

'^^'    _,-.,_„  „  San    Fernando,    Philippines,    (i)    Pueblo, 

Sen  Ctrloo,  Order  of.    See  Orders,  Royal,  province  of  Cebu,  on  the  east  co as ^  16  miles 

San  Cristobal  de  los  Llanoa,  kres-to'bal  de  southwest  of  CebA,  the  provincial  capital '  pop. 

1^,  !;'„;:„    „_  Cindad  dc  las  Caaaa  (City  of  18,200.     (2)     Pueblo,    province    of    ^ 


Las  Casas),  Mexico,  largest  city  of  the  stale  Luzon;  on  the  Manila  &  Dagupan  Railroad! 
of  Chiapas,  lies  northeast  of  the  capital,  Tuxtla-  five  miles  northeast  of  Bacolor.  It  is  the  rail- 
Gutierrez.  It  occupies  a  high  (1,981  metres),  road  shipping  point  for  Bacolor,  with  which  it 
fertile,  and  beautiful  valley  on  the  eastern  slope'  is  connected  by  highway;  and  is  an  important 
of  the  central  mountain  range.  It  is  the  see  centre  of  the  sugar  industry,  containing  sugar 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  mills  and  warehouses.  It  also  has  an  extensive 
convents,  seminario  conciliar,  or  university,  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  groceries  and 
grammar  school,  and  a  hospital,  and  a  handsome  dru^ ;  pop.  13,270.  (3)  Pueblo,  capital  of  the 
capitol.  It  has  an  active  trade,  especially  in  province  of  Union,  Luzon;  on  San  Fernanda 
coffee;  it  also  has  manufactures  of  earthenware  Bay;  45  miles  north  of  Dagupan.  It  is  on  the 
and  coarse  textiles.  The  chief  occupation,  how-  coast  highway,  and  also  on  the  projected  route 
ever,  is  cattle- raising.  The  town  was  founded  for  the  continuation  of  the  Manila  &  Dagupan 
in  153S,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  2acatlan,  and  Railroad.  It  has  also  frequent  communication 
named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  priest  Las  with  Manila  by  sea.  Fishing  is  an  important  in- 
Casas.     Pop.  16,050.  dustry;   pop.    13,270.    There  are  three  smaller 

San    Diego,    de-a'g6,    Cal.,    city,    port    of  P«eblo9  of  the  same  name :  (o)  pueblo,  province 

entry,   county-seat   of    San    Diego    County;    on  Ambos   Caniannes.  Luion,  a  road   centre  with 

San  Diego  Bay,  and  on  the  Atchison,  T.  ft  S.  F.,  P™  t"^^'  P^P;  3.27a;   (6)  pueblo,  Ticao  Is- 

the  Coronado.  the  National  City  &  0.,  the  San  ^^'  Province  of  Masbate,  also  known  as  Bu- 

Diego,  C.  ft  E.,  and  the  San  Diego,  P.  B.  ft  L.  J.  i"?":  ?0P-  2-3^:  <<=)  pneblo  province  of  Zam- 

R.R.'s;  about  120  miles  southeast  of  Los  An-  '*'**'  Luzon,  on  Bancal  Valley  highway;  pop. 

geles.     It    has    steamer    connections    with    the  453. 

principal    Pacific    ports    of  the   United    States,  S«n  Fernando,  Spain,  on  the  Isia  de  Leon, 

Hawaii,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.    Its  land-  seven  miles_  southeast  of  Cadiz,  in  the  province 

locked  harbor  and  focilities  for  interior  tran&-  o4  Cadiz;  is  a  fortified  town  built  in  modem 

portation  rank  it  next  to  San  Francisco  as  the  style.    It  has   two  churches,  two   hospitals,  a 

most   prominent  port  in    California.    The   cli-  naval  academy  and  workshops,  an  extensive  ar- 

mate  is"  remarkably  equable  and  salubrious,  and-  sena!,  a  fine  observatory,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

it  b  a  favorite  health  resort.    It  is  the  commer-  It    has    numerous    domestic    industries    and    a 

cial  centre  of  a  region  in  which  are  produced  brisk  trade  in  salt. 

Urge  quantities  of  nuts,  fruit,  and  honey.    It         San  Franciaco,  flSn  fr5n-Bls'k6,  the  largest 

has  flour  and  planing  mills,  machine  shops,  car-  city  in  California,  and  the  largest  on  the  west- 

riage  and  wagon  works,  and  several  other  in-  em  coast  of  America,  or  in  the  United  States 

dustrial  establishments  connected  with  the  bar-  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ninth  in  rank  as 

vesting   and    sale   of  the   natural   products    of  to  population    in   the   United   States;    seventh 

which  large  shipments  are  made  each  year.  The  seaport  in  commercial  importance ;  is  situated  on 

principal  public  buildings  are  the  government  a  very  hilly  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  San 

building,  the  hbrary.  Saint  Joseph's  Sanatorium  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  south 

and  Home  for  the  Aged,  several  bank  buildings,  side  of  the  strait  known  as  the  Kjotden  Gate* ; 

the  churches  and  schools.     The  educational  in-  lat.  37°  48';   Ion.   122'   27'.    It  is  the  principal 

Ititutions  are  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  seaport    on    the    Pacific    coast    of    the    United 

Saint  Anthony's   Old  Mission   Indian  Training  States,  possessing  the  only  commodious  harbor, 

Sdiool,   a   high   school,   public   and   parish   ele-  excepting  that   at   San   Diego,   south   of   Fuget 

mentary  schools,  and  a  public  library.  Sound.    The    Bay  of    San    Francisco    formmg 

The  bay  was  discovered  in  1543,  hut  the  first  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  strait  about  three 
mission  in  California,  founded  by  the  Francis-  miles  long  and  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles 
can  Fathers,  was  established  here  in  1769.  The  wide,  navigable  for  the  very  largest  ships  re- 
city  was  laid  out  in  1867.  Several  ruins  from  gardless  of  tides.  The  harbor  itself  is  com- 
tbe  old  mission  day^  are  of  interest.  On  a  sand-  pletely  sheltered  from  dangerous  winds  on  all 
(pit  enclosing  the  harbor  is  a  village  of  fine  sides;  it  is  about  go  miles  bn^  and  from  5  to 
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tS  Diilu  wide,  and  contains  excellent  ancborage 

ground  and  abundance  of  deep  water.  It  is 
supplied  with  drydocks  and  every  facility  for 
the  care  of  vessels.  The  city  is  connected  with 
regular  lines  of  steamship:  (i)  with  all  ports 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  distances  in  nautical  miles  to  the 
Srincipal  points  in  the  North  being:  Portland, 
TR,  6S3;  Seattle,  Wash.,  804;  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
833;  Juneau,  Alaska,  1,608;  Sitka,  Alaska,  1,784; 
the  distances  to  the  principal  ports  to  the  South 
being :  San  Pedro,  port  for  Las  Angeles, 
393;  San  Diego,  Cal.,  482;  Mazatlan,  Mexico 
1,^;  Acapulco,  1,836;  Guaymas,  1,954;  Panama, 
3473;  Valparaiso,  6,606;  {2)  with  the  Atlantic 
seaports  and  Europe  vut  Cape  Horn,  the  dis- 
tance being:  to  New  York,  13J80;  to  Hamburg, 
14.076;  (3)  with  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  distances  being:  Honolulu, 
2,100;  Yokohama,  4,525;  Shanghai,  6,000;  Hong 
Kong,  6,100;  Manila,  6,250;  Sinapore,  7.850; 
(4)  with  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
the  distances  being;  Apia,  ^,200;  Auckland, 
5,930;  Sydney,  7,210,  The  city  is  also  connected 
by  rail  with  all  points  north  and  south  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  all  points  in  the  Middle  West 
and  east  of  the  United  States,  the  distances 
being  by  shortest  mail  route;  to  Seattle,  808 
miles;  to  Los  Angeles,  482  miles;  New  Orleans. 
2,490  miles;  to  Chicago,  2,357  ntites;  to  New 
York,  3,269  miles. 

History. —  The  site  of  San  Francisco  was 
firet  visited  by  Europeans  in  the  autumn  of  1769. 
Under  date  of  28  Nov.  1775,  Bucareli  ordered  a 
fort,  presidio,  and  mission  founded  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  expedition  to  carry  out 
this  order  left  Monterey  iz  June  1776,  and 
arrived  on  the  peninsula  X7  June.  Part  of  the 
equipment  was  sent  by  sea  on  the  San  Carlos, 
and  arrived  on  18  August.  The  ceremony  of 
taking  formal  possession  was  held  on  17  Sep- 
tember. The  ceremonies  attending  the  found- 
ing of  the  mission  at  San  Francisco  were  held 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  October.  Vancou- 
ver, in  his  'Voyage  Round  the  World'  (Hi.  9), 
dcscribesthe  seltlcmenl  as  it  appeared  in  17.9Z- 
The  presidio  represented  the  military  authority, 
while  the  pueblo  and  the  mission  stood  for  the 
civil  and  religious  factors  respectively.  The  ear- 
liest towns  of  California  were  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Philip  IL  And  *when  a  pueblo 
was  once  established,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom 
composed,  and  officially  and  legally  recognized 
as  such,  it  came  immediately  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  general  laws  relating  to  puAlos. 
and  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, whether  political,'  municipal,  or  of  prop- 
erty, which  the  laws  conferred  upon  such  or- 
ganizations or  corporations*  (Cal.  Rep.,  is, 
541);  and  'among  these  rights  was  the  right 
to  four  square  leagues  of  land,  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  or  in  such  other   form   as  might  be 

Smiitted  by  the  nature  of  the  situation"  (Cal. 
1»-.  35,  432)-  Since  San  t^ancisco  was 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  water  it  was  impos-' 
sible  for  the  town  to  have  four  square  leagues 
of  land  in  a  square ;  a  line  was,  therefore,  drawn 
across  the  peninsola  from  east  to  west,  and  'the 
four  square  leagues  (exclusive  of  the  military 
reserve,  ehnrch  buildings.'  etc)  north  of  this 
line,  constitute  the  municipal  lands  of  the  pueblo 
of  San  Francisco*  (Cal.  Rep.,  16,  230).  Be- 
fore 1834'  the  territorial  governor  and  the  mili- 


tary commandant  of  the 'preaidio  candnded  the 
government  of  the  towiil  The  former  imposed 
license  fees  and  taxes,  and  the  latter  acted  as 
a  judge  of  first  instance.  A^little  later  an  ayrm- 
tamiento  was  formed,  composed  of  an  alcaidt, 
two  rtgidoret,  and  a  sUtdico.  Between. 8  Jan. 
j8^  and  February  1840  the  ayuntamiento  was 
aboli^ed,  and  the  government  of  the  town 
passed  into  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
After  the  American  occupation  the  ayunta- 
miento was  re-established.  Commodore  Mont- 
gomery, after  he  had  raised  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  San  Franciaco,  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Washington  A.  Bartlett  to  be  the  first 
alcalde  of  San  Francisco  under  the  new  regime. 
Before  the  American  occupation  the  alcaldes 
acted  as  judges  of  first  instance,  and  they  in 
a  large  measure  made  the  law  which  they  ex- 
ecuted, "at  least,  they  paid  but  little  regard 
either  to  American  or  Mexican  law  further  than 
suited  their  own  convenience,  and  conduced  to 
their  ovrti  profit.*  In  1847,  a  common  council 
of  six  persons  was  elected,  and  held  its  hrst 
meeting  in  September  of  that  year.  With  this 
the  alcalde  assumed  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
mayor.  He  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the 
council,  and  could  give  a  casting  vote  in  case 
of  a  tie,  but  could  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. At  this  time  the  police  force  of  the 
town  consisted  of  two  elected  constables.  The' 
next  year,  1848,  gold  was  discovered.  After 
the  news  had  become  known,  the  town  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  stricxen  with 
a  plague.  'Its  houses  were  left  unoccupied  and 
unprotected;  its  former  trade  ceased;  its  lots 
fell  to  a  small  part  of  their  value;  its  two' 
weekly  newspapers,  'The  Californian'  and  'The 
California  Star.'  were  suspended  in  May  and 
June ;  and  the  town,  deserted  by  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  at  one  time  without  a  single 
officer  clothed  with  civil  authority"  (Moses, 
'The  Establishment  of  Municipal  Govenuneat 
in  San  Francisco,'.  35).  But  in  October  1848 
an  election  was  held  and  the  town  government 
was  reconstituted.  At  an  election  held  on  i 
Aug.  1849  there  were  1,516  votes  cast,  and 
John  W.  Geary,  condidate  for  the  office  of  first 
alcalde,  received  the  whole  number. 

The  town  was  incorporated  13  April  185a 
California  had  already  adopted  a  cons^lution 
but  it  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  first  municipal  election  under  the  charter 
was  held  1  May.  1850.  The  common  council 
held  its  first  meeting  on  9  May,  and  proceeded 
at  oncd  to  plunder  the  city  treasury.  It  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  salary  of  the  mayor  at  $10,000 
a  year;  and  at  the  same  sum  the  salaries  of  the 
recorder,  the  marshal,  and  the  city  attorney. 
The  other  officers,  incliiding  the  members  of 
the  council;  were  to  have  salaries  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000  annually.  After  the  admission 
of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  city 
was  re- incorporated  15  April  1851.  and  the 
essential  forms  of  the  pre-existing  government 
were  retained.  When  the  mail  steamer  Oregon, 
bronght  the  news  that  California  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  the  inhabitants  ■  were  *hal£  wild 
with  excitement." 
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wu  crowded  with  Uu  lejoiciiif  popnUc*.      AlasoM  <nvry 


In  its  early  history  the  city  suffered  from 
several '  tires.  These  occurred  24  Dec.  1S49,  4 
May  1850,  14  June  1850,  17  Sept  1850,  4  May 
1851,  and  22  June  i8si.  Two  effects  of  these 
fires  were  the  use  of  better  materials  in  huild- 
iog  and  the  formation  of  various  hook  and 
ladder,  engine,  and  hose  companies.  They  also 
caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city  was 
full  of  criminals  who  were  making  profit  out 
of  the  fires.  This  fact  and  the  recognized  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  of  the  city  government 
led  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  organize  the 
famous  "Vigilance  Committee"  which  flourished 
in  1S51.  In  August  1850  the  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  was  organized.  Its  declared 
purpose  was  "to  cultivate  the  social  virtues  of 
Its  members,  to  collect  and  preserve  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  early  settlement  and 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  whose  sagacity,  enterprise, 
and  love  of  independence  induced  them  to  set- 
tle in  the  wilderness,  and  become  the  germ  of 
a  new  State."  The  great  production  of  gold, 
while  it  led  immediately  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  cily,  was  the  first  important  ground  of 
its  prosperity.  As  the  output  of  the  mines  be- 
came more  and  more  abundant,  prices  rose,  ini> 
ports  multiplied,  and  the  population  increased; 
but  in  1854  the  rise  had  culminated  and  the 
flood  of  gold  began  to  decline.  It  then  became 
clear  that  speculation  had  outrun  safe  limits, 
and  there  followed  a  severe  crisis  in  mercantile 
affairs.  By  1S56  the  crime  and  corruption 
which  were  rife  in  the  city  had  become  intoler- 
able to  those  who  wished  to  live  in  a  decent 
and  orderly  community.  Affairs  reached  a 
critical  stage  when  Mr.  King,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  was  murdered  by  James  P.  Casey.  His 
vigorous  denunciation  of  crimes  and  the  crimi- 
nals who  infested  the  city  had  given  great 
offense.  This  act  was  the  final  incentive  to 
action.  The  memory  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
gf  1851  was  revived,  and  a  new  organization 
effected.  On  Monday  Mr.  King  died,  and  on 
Tuesday  Casey  and  another  murderer  by  the 
name  of  Cora,  who  had  killed  United  States 
Marshal  Richardson,  were  tried  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  ibe  recently  formed  organiza- 
tion. On  Wednesday  Casey  and  Cora  were 
hanged  in  front  of  the  Vigilance  headquarters. 
After  several  months  of  activities  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  the  committee  disbanded,  having  rid 
the  city  of  many  criminals  and  purged  it  of 
much  of  its  political  corrui>tion.  Although  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  gold  in  the  years 
between  1854  and  i860,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  marked  extension  of  agriculture;  by 
this  the  continued  prosperity  of  San  Francisco 
was  assured.  Then  followed  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  silver  mines.  They  brought 
a,  sudden  increase  of  wealth,  and  led  to  a  large 
amount  of  excited  speculation.  San  Francisco 
r^iped  the  principal  harvest  from  the  silver 
mines  of  Nevada-    A  small  group  ^f  its  citi- 


zens acquired  immense  fortune  from  this 
source.  Their  wealth  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  another  small  group  of  San  Franciscans 
who  became  very  rich  as  the  chief  leaders  in 
the  overland  railway  enterprise. 

General  Description. —  San  Francisco  has 
47  square  miles  of  territory,  or  about  30,000 
acres,  within  the  municipal  limits.  Many  of  the 
streets,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  city,  are  very  steep,  and  the  hills 
are  mounted  by  cable  cars,  a  system  invented 
or  first  applied  here  by  A.  S.  HaUidie.  The 
present  total  mileage  of  street  car  tracks  is  280. 
The  finest  residences  are  on  "Nob  Hill*  and 
■Pacific  fieights,*  both  districts  commanding 
superb  views  of  the  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  in  Van  Ness  Avenue,  a  broad  street,  125 
feet  wide,  nmning  north  and  south  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  city.  The  commercial 
district  is  in  part  on  made  ground  facing  the 
harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  and 
on  the  comparatively  level  ground  to  the  south- 
east. The  mission  district  to  the  south  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  named  from  the 
old  Spanish  mission  situated  there,  is  also  a 
favorite  residence  quarter.  Market  Street,  a 
broad  thoroughfare  120  feet  wide,  runs  from 
the  water  front  by  a  gradual  ascent  into  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.  The  streets  to  the  north  of  Market 
Street  cut  the  city  into  rectangular  blocks, 
running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
hence  at  acute  angles  to  Market  Street.  Those 
to  the  south  of  Market  Street  are  parallel  to  or 
at  right  angles  to  that  street.  '  The  city  is  thus 
cut  into  two  distinct  portions  locally  known  as 
South  of  Market  Street  and  North  of  Market 
Street.  The  district  to  the  south  is  occupied  by  ' 
manufacturing  establishments  and  the  homes  of 
laborers,  that  to  the  north  is  occupied  by  shops 
of  the  better  sort  and  by  the  homes  of  fne 
clerks,  the  merchants,  and  the  capitalists. 

Parks.—  San  Francisco  has  six  large  and 
many  small  parks,  32  in  all,  which  are  carefully 
kept  and  rendered  especially  attractive  by  their 
palms  and  semi-tropical  flowers.  As  there  is  no 
winter  frost,  the  plants  and  trees  in  the  parks 
are  in  almost  constant  foliage  and  grow  to  un- 
usual perfection.  The  largest  and  finest  park  is 
Golden  Gate  Park,  which  occupies  1,014  acres. 
It  begins  alH>ut  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tends in  a  broad  sweep  to  the  ocean  on  the  west. 
It  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  winding  boulevards 
over  and  around  the  hills.  It  contains  a  mu- 
seum, a  large  music  stand,  a  Japanese  tea  gar- 
den, a  children's  playground,  a  chain  of  lakes, 
a  buffalo  paddock,  a  deer  paddock,  an  aviary, 
and  bear  pen.  At  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  overlooking  the  ocean,  lie  the 
extensive  private  grounds  known  as  Sutro 
Heights,  and  on  the  rocky  shore  not  far  off  the 
sometime  celebrated  Cliff  House,  which  has 
commended  itself  to  visitors  not  merely  for  its 
cafe  but  also  as  offering  an  excellent  view  of 
the  rocks  where  the  seals  are  accustomed  to  rest 
in  the  sun.  Nearby  is  also  the  extensive  bath- 
ing establishment  known  as  Sutro  Baths,  to 
which  the  water  is  admitted  directly  from  the 
ocean  and  held  and  warmed  in  immense  tanks 
made  of  concrete.  The  baths  are  Soo  feet  loog 
and  2;f>  feet  wide,  and  hold  1,804.962  galloBS. 
The  "Presidio,'  the  military  reservation  o£  the 
United  States;  is  on  the  nortbeastcra  oomer  ot 
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die  peniapula,.suid  embraces  1,500  acres.  Tbe 
reserTation  contains  the  barracks,  officers' 
quarters,  and  other  buildings  needed  for  the 
troops  o£  the  Department  of   California. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is 
very  eqiiable,  frost  and  snow  appearing  so 
rarely  as  to  be  practically  unKnown.  On  one 
occasion  31  Dec.  1882,  snow  fell  three  inches 
dee^  axid  lay  on  the  ground  for  about  24  Iioiirs, 
which  is  the  only  real  snowstorm  known.  In 
summer  the  temperature  is  kept  low  by  the  cool 
winds  from  the  ocean.  Only  14  times  in  30 
years  has  the  temperature  risen  above  90°  F. 
Once  in  June  i8gi  it  reached  100°.  The  aver- 
age of  maximum  temperatures  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  is  about  70° ;  that  of  the 
ininimum  temperatures  in  the  same  months  is 
about  56°.  The  greatest  daily  variation  is  about 
43°.  The  lowest  temperature  on  record  was  in 
January,  1888,  which  was  29°.  The  range  of 
temperature  during  the  entire  year  is  60°,  that 
is  from  the  coldest  night  in  winter  to  the 
warmest  day  in  summer.  The  mean  temperature 
for  July  is  59-5°;  January  46.1°;  for  the  year 
about  56°.  The  greatest  daily  variation  is  about 
30°.  Rain  falls  in  the  winter  months  only. 
Showers  begin  in  October.  The  heaviest  storms 
come  in  December  and  January,  but  the  rains 
usually  cease  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Very 
rarely,  however,  rain  has  been  known  in  May, 
June,  July,  August.  September,  and  October. 
The  average  rainfall  is  28.5  inches.    The  great- 
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to  45.85  inches;  the  least  in  1850-1,  7.4  inches; 
the  next  lowest  in  1897-8,  9.38  inches.  There 
arc  on  the  average  70  days  in  the  year  on  which 
some  rain  falls.  Of  the  remaining  295  days, 
.  175  are  clear,  67  fair,  and  S3  cloudy  without 
rain.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south- 
west from  April  to  September,  and  from  the 
north  and  southeast  in  the  other  months. 
Southwest  winds  bring  in  fog  from  the  ocean, 
and  there  are  on  the  average  about  66  foggy 
days  each  year. 

Munici/'al  Govemmtnt  and  Public  Serviee.-^ 
San  Francisco  has  a  combined  city  and  county 
government.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  18  supervisors  elected  at  large.  A 
mayor,  elected  for  two  years.has  the  veto  power, 
appoints  the  board  of  public  works  (three  mem- 
bers), police  commissioners  (four),  civil  serv- 
ice commissioners  (three)  health'  board  (five), 
board  of  education  (four),  fire  commissioners 
(four),  election  commissioners  (five),  park 
commissioners  (five).  Appointments  to  the 
public  service  are  made  under  civil  service 
rules.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  assessor,  tax- 
collector,  coroner,  and  recorder  are  elected  by 
the  people,  as  is  also  the  county  clerk.  The 
waterworks,  the  gas  and  electric  systems,  and 
the  street  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations.  The  police  department  has 
8g2  men,  10  stations,  and  costs  $1,329,000  per 
annum.  The  fire  department  has  724  men,  41 
engines,  10  truck  companies,  and  11  chemical 
engines.  It  costs  $1,256,000  per  annum.  The 
school  department  employs  1,198  teachers,  of 
whom  i,c66  are  women,  and  112  men,  has  85 
day  schools,  9  evening  schools,  with  50,212 
pupils.  TTie  school  fund  amounts  to  $1,577,000 
per  annum.  There  are  also  two  richly  endowed 
schools  of  technology;  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
science  and  itt  belonging  to  (he  University  of 


California  are  akv  in  the  city.  On  the  islaml 
of  Verba  Buena,  within  the  city  Ihnits,  is  the 
naval  training  school  of  the  United  States 
govern  men  L 

Public  Buildings.—  The  Union  Ferry  Depot, 
where  the  boats  land  which  connect  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  railway  systems  across  the  Bay, 
was  erected  by  tbe  State  Harbor  Commissioners 
in  1896,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000.  It  is  659 
feet  long^  156  feet  wide,  contains  the  railroad 
ticket  offices,  waiting  rooms,  the  California 
Development  Board,  and  the  State  ■Miniog 
Bureau.  The  United  States  Appraiser's  Build- 
ing is  built  of  bride,  four  stories  high,  cost 
$1,050,000,  and  contains  internal  revenue  offices, 
secret  service  and  marine  offices,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts,  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  the  offices  of  the  ap- 
praiser, and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
The  City  Hall,  an  imposing  structure,  covering 
about  four  acres,  and  cost  the  municipal  treas-- 
nry  $6,000,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1906, 
as  were  many  fine  theatres,  hotels,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  United  States'  mint 
ranks  second  in  the  country.  It  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  operation  coining  the  gold  produced 
fm  the  Pacific  coast.  In  igio  it  coined  $42,- 
565,000  in  doable  eagles,  $8,110,000  in  eagles, 
$3,851,000  in  half  eagles,  $9'4.ooo  in  half  dol- 
lars, $i24.tx>o  in  dimes,  and  $3,280,610  in  pesos 
and  centimes  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
public  library  has  117,000  volumes;  it  has  6 
branches  and  11  delivery  stations.  The  people 
voted  $1,647,000  for  land  and  buildinfc  for  a 
new  library,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  has  ofTered 
$750,000  more,  which  has  not  been  accepted. 
Some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  San  Francisco 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1906.  most 
of  which  have  already  been  rebuilt.  Among 
the  important  educational  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions may  be  mentioned  the  Hopkins  Art  In- 
stitute, the  Memorial  Museum,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Sutro 
Library,  the  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  the 
Cogswell  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  scores  of 
theatres,  hotels,  etc.  Before  tfie  fire  the  city 
had  36  public  schools,  including  four  secondary 
and  34  elementary  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  too,ooa 

Manufactures. — Until  the  recent  discovery  of 
crude  petroleum  in  large  quantities  in  California, 
San  Francisco,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
State,  suffered  under  a  handicap  in  manufac- 
turing on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel.  Most 
of  the  coal  used  in  the  city  came  from  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia;  some  was  brought 
even  from  Wales,  Pennsylvania,  and  Austra- 
lia. The  difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  oil  at 
75  cents  per  barrel,  the  prevailing  price,  is  the 
equivalent  of  coal  at  $3  per  ton.  There  is, 
furthermore,  little  or  no  iron  in  California,  and 
that  raw  material  has  to  be  imported  also.  Yet 
the  iron  industry  thrives.  The  ability  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  places  more  favored 
was  advertised  by  the  remarkable  exploits  of 
the  United  States  battleship  Oregon  and  tlw 
speed  of  the  armored  cruiser  Wisconsin,  both 
built  in  San  Francisco.  The  foundation  of  the 
iron  industry  was  originally  the  need  for  tnin- 
ing  machinery,  and  the  experienced  gained  in 
solving  the  problems  which  the  construction  of 
mining  machinery  in  California  presented 
stood  this  industry  in  good  stead  and  prepared 
it   to    meet    competition    from    outside.      "'  ~ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.  Seal  Rocks  and  Cliff  House. 
3.  San  Francisco  from  the  Bay. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  DE«TRUCTIOX  I!V  FIKIC  AN1>   ICAKTIIQUAKE  APRIL  l^lijoe.  ^ 

1.  Van  Ness  Avenue,  looking  su.nh.      St.  Luke's  Churcli  On  ll 

Ilie  right.      Al  this  jioinl  the  fire  was  checked, 

2.  Showing  immense  sleel  girders  twisted  and   torn   out  of  all  shape 
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Francisco  now  sa[>pli«s  iQJiiing  machinery,  to. 
meet  demands  from,  ^11  oart*  oi  the  world, 
from.  Alaski^  to  ^outh  Africa.  Like  the  iron 
industry,  butiwith  9.  1«bs  difficult  handicap  to 
overcome,  the  other  maaufacturing  industries 
of  San  Francisco  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
extractive  and  agricultural  industries  natural 
to  the  locality. 

There  arc  1,79s  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  San  Francisco,  employing  $133,000,000 
of  capital,  6,116  salaried  officials  and  28,23g 
wage-earners.  The  material  used  cost  $76,i75.- 
000,  and  the  products  were  worth  $132,929,000. 
Some  of  the  industries  having  a  product 
atnountiog  to  or  exceeding  ^10.000.000  are 
sugar  and  molasses  refining.  This  is  the  largest 
single  industry.  San  Francisco  being  the  near- 
est port  of  entrjr  for  the  raw  sugar  coming 
from  -the  Hawaiian  Islands  much  of  it  is 
refined  here.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
come  next.  This  industry  is  supplied  by  the 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  hogs 
which  are  raised  in  the  valleys  and  '  '     ' 


Oregon,  the  Charleston,  the  Olympia,  the  Sa.. 
Francisco,  the  Monterey,  the  Ohio,  the  Wis- 
consin and  other  ships  of  the  United  States 
navy  were  built  in  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an- 
other large  industry  employing  several  thou- 
sand persons  during  the  season,  and  turning 
out  a  product  worth  over  $4,ooo,ooa  Leather 
working  industries,  including  boots,  shoes, 
gloves,  saddlery,  is  important  with  a  prod- 
uct of  $3,000,000.  There  is  a  considerable 
oulpDt  of  bakery  products.  Another  industry 
of  mark  is  the  manufacture  of  pastry  prod- 
ucts,_  notably  crackers  and  macaroni.  Fish 
canning  is  not  a  large  industry  in  San  Fran- 
cisco itself,  but  the  great  Alaskan  fisheries  and 
cannertea  are  operated  under  the  management 
of  San  Francisco  houses,  and  stand  to  her  in- 
dustrial credit.  They  send  into  San  Francisco 
upward  of  2,ooo/)00  cases  af  salmon  alone  each 
year,  worth  about  $6,000,000.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
and  other  explosives,  which  is  carried  on  on 
a  large  scale  from  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  the  factories  are  safely  located 
among  the  hills  across  the  Bay,  where  explo- 
sions (sn  do  little  damage.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  Selby  Smelting  Works,  where  much 
of  the  product  of  California's  mines  is  refined. 
PopuUxtiott. — The  population  of  San  Francisco 
is  very  heterogeneous,  nearly  every  European 
nationality  —  to  say  nothing  of  Mexico,  China, 
Japan,  Africa,  and  the  Philippines  being  repre- 
sented. In  1908  the  estimated  population  of 
Sin  Francisco  was  480.00a;  in  iSgo,  298,997; 
in  1880,  233,959;  in  1870.  149^731  and  in  1860, 
S6&12.  The  census  returns  of  1850  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  before  they  became  of  record. 
In  1910  the  city's  population  was  416,912.  Of 
the  total  population  in  igio  about  10,000  were 
Chinese  and  nearly  4,000  were  Japanese.  There 
were  only  about  1,500  negroes  in  the  city.  The 
greatest  number  of  foreign-bom  came  from 
Germany,  36/xxi.  The  city  ■  contains  many 
Jews,  some  of  whom  are  prominent  in  mercan- 
tile affairs.  Of  the  total  population  less  than 
85M0  were  af  native  parentage,  about  s6»fXK> 
Mng  of  foreign  paientage.  and  of  the  native 


whites  less  than,  S&ooot  ot  about  4  .per  cent, 
were  of  native  parentage.-  Only  i-H-  pet  cent 
are  illiterate. 

Trade  and-  Commerce.— Moat  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific  passes  through  San  Francisco.  Much 
of  that  attributed  to  other  ports  terminates  in 
San  Francisco.  A  large  part  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  Califor- 
nia and  neighboring  States  and  Territories 
also  passes  through  the  city,  and  much  Cali- 
fomian  and  other  Pacific  coast  produce  is 
gathered  at  San  Francisco  and  shipped  out 
by  rail.  San  Francisco  has,  in  consequence, 
extensive  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  a  large 
coastwise  trade.  In  1910  San  Francisco  im- 
ported $50,669,435  worth  of  goods  from  for- 
eign countries  by  sea,  and  exported  by  sea  to 
foreign  countries  and  Atlantic  seaports  goods 
amounting  to  $65,008,518.  The  principal  coun- 
tries to  which  San  Francisco  sent  domestic  ex- 
ports in  1910  were  Japan,  ffi,709,03i;  England 
and  Ireland,  $7,3^5.327;  Philippine  Islands, 
$4,939,887;  Australia  and  Oceanica,  $2,210,517; 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  $2,413,778.  The 
total  value  of  shipments  of  merchandise  and 
produce  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  $i4,9ii,- 
461.  The  largest  imports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise  came  from  Japan,  $20,535,300;  China, 
$('•930,458;  Mexico  and  Central  America,  $3,- 
359.292;  Philippine  Islands,  $2,715,710;  Great 
Britain,  $1,946,182;  British  India,  $2,018,284. 
The  total  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  all 
oriental  countries  in  1910  amounted  to  $15,- 
446,899;  the  imports  to  $34.559485.  San  Fran- 
cisco also  shipped  away  by  sea  $9,557,96?  in 
gold  and  silver  each  year,  and  half  as  much 
again  by  rail.  The  greater  part  of  the  treas- 
ure shipped  away  by  sea  goes  to  Hon^  Kon^,  ' 
Japan  and  India.  If  the  treasure  shipped  13 
mcluded,  the  total  exports  for  1910  amount  to 
$74,566,125.  In  many  years  San  Francisco  re- 
ceives in  treasure  more  than  she  sends  away, 
most  of  it  coming  from  Australia,  as  that 
country  often  pays  for  wheat  she  herself  has 
bought  or  her  creditor,  England,  has  bought, 
by  sending  gold  to  San  Francisco.  The  long 
distances  from  San  Francisco  to  other  great 

Sorts  make  it  possible  for  the  sailing  ship  to 
old  a.  large  part  of  this  trade.  There  were . 
entered  at  the  San  Francisco  Customs  House  in 
1910  from  foreign  and  Atlantic  ports  182  sail- 
ing vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  231A23 
tons  and  526  steamships  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  1,638,025  Ions.  The  principal  articles  im- 
ported were  wheat,  6,928,909  bushels,  worth 
$6,720,606;  wheat  flour,  872,941  barrels,  worth 
$3.i59,S43L''"!ey,  6,379,540  bushels  worth  $3,- 
524593-  These  shipments  vary  with  the  crop 
from  year  to  year.  It  took  215  ships  to  carry 
away  the  grain.  The  annual  pack  of  Califor- 
nia canned  fruits  amounted  to  3,240.000  cases 
of  two-dozen  two  and  a  half  pound  tins,  of 
which  793,072  cases  went  by  sea;  40458.900 
pounds  of  dried  fruits  were  also  shipped  by 
sea.  San  Francisco  received  i4JS3,i75  gallons 
of  California  wines  and  503,599  of  California 
brandies.  Of  wine  exported  9,862,830  gallons 
went  by  sea.  This  was  worth  $3.3&.4"7,  and 
most  of  it  went  to  eastern  ports  of  the  United 
States.  San  Francisco  always  ships  febout 
10,000  flasks  of  quicksilver  each  year.  The 
principal  imports  are  silk,  stigar,  tea  Mtd  coffee. 
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Finance  and  Banking. —  In  1910  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  San  Francisco  was  as- 
sessed for  purposes  of  taxation  at  $565^13,392, 
of  which  $515420,089  was  land  assessed  at 
about  SO  per  cent  of  its  true  value;  $49,793,303, 
personal  property,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
personal  property  in  the  city  was  not  assessed. 
The  ratio  of  taxation  is  $2.00  on  each  $100  of 
assessed  valuation,  of  which  $0-353  is  for  the 
State  and  $1.64?  for  city  and  county  purposes. 
The  ptiblic  debt  in  1912  was  $19,838,100.  Be- 
fore the  great  fire  of  1906  San  Francisco  had 
no  debt.  Her  property  was  then  assessed  for 
taxable  purposes  at  $364,070,301,  of  which 
$261,960,506  was  land, 

,  San  Francisco  DisasUr.-— On  18  April  1906 
this  city  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake, 
which,  together  with  the  great  fire  that  fol- 
lowed, wrought  terrible  havoc  in  the  western 
metropolis.  Thousands  of  buildings,  hundreds 
of  lives,  and  half  a  billion  dollars,  were,  the 
losses  sustained.  Earthquakes  were  not  tin- 
known  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco — this 
city  being  in  the  earthquake  zone  —  and  sev< 
er^  more  or  less  violent  disturbances  have' 
been  experienced  in  recent  times  (in  1886, 
1B98,  and  1900), but  no  such  catastrophe  as  this 
of  1906  has  ever  been  recorded.  It  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  18  April  1906,  when 
(hat  rude  awakening  was  felt.  The  jar  of 
violent  impact,  the  crash  of  falling  walls,  the 
swayinf"  of  loffy  buildings,  the  concussion  of 
everythmg  solid,— created  such  a  tumult,  wit- 
nesses say,  39  beggars  description.  The  fire 
that  broke  out  immediately,  in  twenty  different 
places  at  once,  prevented  the  firemen  from 
.  fighting  the  flames  —  all  watermains  having 
been  rendered  useless  by  the  contortions  of  the 
earthquake.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
flames  held  complete  sway  over  the  cily,  when 
f)naliy~their  progress  was  checked  by  the  lib- 
eral' use  of  dynamite  and  salt  water  pumped 
from  the  bay.  The  pecuniary  loss  was  over 
$500,000,000,  and  the  insurance  companies  were 
staggered  by  the  $300,000,000  they  were  called 
upon  to  pKy  out  —  a  number  actually  failing  in 
the  attempt.  Relief  funds  amounting  to  over 
$10,000,000  were  collected  in  every  American 
and  many  European  cities,  and  reached  the 
afflicted  thousands  in  due  time.  Heroic  meu> 
tires  were  taken  almost  immediatdy  to  restore 
the  city,  and  the  courage  and  energy  displayed' 
by  its  inhabitants  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  connection  with  this  disaster.  In  less 
than  a  year  after  the  flames  were  conquered, 
the  city  was  already  beginning  to  assome  its 
normal  aspert,  and  now  the  city  looks  more 
prosperous  and  beautiful  than  ever.  The  rium- 
ber  of  buildings  destroyed  in  the  fire  was 
aB,i88,  valued  at  $roSAX),ooo.  There  have 
since  (1912)  been  erected  30,316  buildings  of 
nearly  double  the  value  of  those  they  replace. 

San  Francisco  IQ15  Exposition. —  In  1911, 
preparations  were  begun  for  celebrating  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  a  Univer- 
sal Exposition.  An  Act  of  Congress  was 
parsed  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Unite4  States,  selecting  San  Francisco  as  the 
site  of  the  proposed  eiposition..  Thirty,  of  ,the 
leading  tnen  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  re- 
building of  San   Francisco  after  the  great  fire 


were  chosen  -as  Directors'  of  the  Exposhion, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Charles  C.  Moore. 

Bibliography. —  '&oo\a  on  the  early  history 
of  San  Francisco:  Dwinelle.  *The  Cobnial 
History  of  San  Francisco'  ;  Hittell,  *Histor7 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco' ;  Sonle.  'The  An- 
nals of  San  Francisco' ;  Hoses,  'The  Estaiv 
lishment  of  Municipal  Government  in  San 
Francisco' ;  Royee,  'California' ;  Powell, 
'Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States.' 
Seknakd  Moses-, 
University  of  Catifomia. 

San  Francisco,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia; a  land-locked  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  channel  connecting  the  bay  proper  with  the 
ocean  is  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  bay,  in- 
cluding San  Pablo  at  its  northern  point,  is  55 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  3  to  12 
miles.  It  is  the  finest  bay  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  a  number  of 
islands;  Alcatraz,  a  fortified  island,  is  four 
miles  from  the  mouth ;  Angel,  and  Yerba 
Buena,  or  Goat.  Island,  are  the  largest.  San 
Pablo  Bay,  on  the  north,  is  nearly  circular  in 
form,  about  10  miles  across.  The  Straits  of 
Car^juinei  connect  Suisun  Bay  with  San  Pablo. 
Suisin  Bay  is  about  eight  miles  long  and 
four  miles  wide.  A  number  of  other  smaller 
bays  furnish  harbor  advantages  for  several 
villages  and  towns.  Nearly  all  the  drainage 
of  California  enters  the  ocean  throitgh  this 
bay.  San  Francisco  (q.v.),  Oakland  (q.v.), 
and  a  number  of  smaller  places  are  on  its 
coast 

San  Francisco  Hottnttdns,  a  froup  a  IHtk 
north  of  Central  Arizona.  ITiey  are  on  the 
Great  Colorado  Plateau,  and  are  the  highest, 
mountains  in  Arizona.  Challender  Peuc  is 
12,794  feet  and  San  Francisco  Mount  12.561 
feet  abpve  sea-level,  or  about  s.ooo  feet  above 
the  plateau.  The  ifroup  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  volcanic  action  and  by  circumde- 
nndation.  Lsva  is  found  on  the  summits  and 
slopes  of  the  peaks.  From  the  summit  of  the 
San  Francisco  peak  over  100  craters  of  eximct 
volcanoes  are  visible. 

San  Oerman,  san  bir-nian',  Porto  Rico, 
city,  near  the  sonthwestem  coast ;  3^  miles 
sDsthwest  of  Acecibo.  It  was  settled  tn  isii. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  effricultural  region,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  Ins,  however,  declined.  It  is 
a  picturesque  town,  with  narrow  old-faahioned 
streets ;  it  contains  several  ohurchei.  a  Domini- 
can convent.  Hospitals  and  a  seminary.  An  effi- 
cient public  school  system  has  been  established 
undeir  the  American  contrd,  and  a  new  graded 
scbocJ  building  built.  Pop.  city  abont  5,ooa; 
pop;  nuinicipal  distiict.  asjoax 

San  Isidro,  e-sc'dro,  Philippines,  pueblo, 
c^tal  of  the  province  of  Neuva  Ecija.  on  the 
Grande  de  la  Pampanga  Kiver.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  at  Che  intersection  of  several  main 
highways  which  connect  it  with  Manila,  with 
several  points  on  the  Manila  &  Dagupan  Rail- 
road, and  with  other  important  towns.  It  is  in 
a  fertile  agricultural  region  and  has  a  consid- 
erable .trade.    Pop.  9-480. 

San-  Jacinto,  s5n '  ja-sin*t».  Battle  erf,  in 
American  history;  a  notaSIe  battle  of  the  Hex- 
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lean    War   that  decided    the  -independence    of  The  educatknul   institntioni   are   the    State 

Texas.    It  was  a  desperate  engSKement  between  Normal  School,  in  Washington  Square,  a  park 

a  Mexican  force  of  1,600  in  command  of  Santa  of    28    acres ;    the    University    of    the    Pacific 

Anna,  and  783  Texans  led  by  Sam  Houston,  21  (M.  E.) ;    Notre    Dame    College    (R.    C.)>   iof 

April   1836.     The   Mexicans   were  defeated  and  young     women ;      Academy     of     Notre     Dame 

Utterly  routed.    The  scene  of  this   event  was  (M.    E.)  ;    Notre  Dame   Col«e    (R.   C),   for 

on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  River,  i;  miles  boys;  Notre  Dajne  Institute  (R.  C),  a  training 

sotttheast  of  the  present  city  of  Houston.  and  technical  school  for  orphans ;  a  pubhc  high 

San  Joaquin,  aan  ho-a-k6n',  Philippines.  ^^^9°^'  ."'^  P"*""^  kindcr^rtens,  public  and 
pueblo.  provrncTof  Iloilo,  island  of  Pa.SV;  31  ?^"^  elementary  schools  two  commercial  col- 
miles  southwest  of  Iloiio.  the  provincial  cipitil.  '«"'  *°"  P"™'*=  ^^^'l''  ""'•  "  P""«=  '»- 
It  ^  on  the  coast  highway.    Pop^I3,9M.  "^^   ^rfj^ble    institutions    are,  the    Pratt 

San  Joaqoin,  a  rtver  of  California  which  Home   for    Old   Ladies,    the   O'Connor    Sana- 

^  Its  rtse  in  a  smaUgiacier  southeast  of  the  torium,  the  San  Jos6  Sanatorium  and  Home, 

Yosemite  Valley,  near  Mount  Lyell,  on  the  cast  Josephinom  Orphanage,  and  the  Home  of  Be- 

slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    It  flows  southwest  nevolence,  maintained  by  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 

about    lOp  miles;    then    in    Fresno    Coun^    it  Association.     Numerous      medicinal      mineral 

changes  its  course  to  a  northwest  direction  to  springs  are  in  Alum  Rock  Park,  several  miles 

Its  confluence  with  the  Sacramento  River,  then  east  oE  the  city  area   400  acres 

aowa  west  into  Suisun  Bay.    In  Fresno  County  The  annual  wnount  expended  for  municipal 

It  receives  the  waters  of  Tulare  system  of  lakes  maintenance   and    operation    is    about    $28o,ooa 

through    King's    River,    after    which    it   passes  !„    igoo   the   national    hank    had    a    capital    of 

through  the  Sanjon,  or  Big  Salt,  Slou^    It  is  $300,000,  and  the  six  state  banks  a  comWned 

about  350  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  SO  capital  of  $1,590,000.  Pop.  (i8go)  i8fl6o;  (1900) 

males  to  Stockton  all  the  year,  and  m  winter  and  21,500'  (igio)  28,046. 

spring  about  200  miles  farther.  The  valley  '  o.J.  t  .*  r-- 1-  «■—  .„^j^i  „«  »i..  .^..i, 
ttroulh  which  the  San  Joaquin  flows  is  noted  ,.  ^W  Jorf,  Costa  Rica,  "f^l  of  the  repub- 
for  its  fertilitv  '"^>  °°  *"  elevated  plateau  33oS  feet  above  sca- 
ler lis  leruiiry.  j^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.[^^  northwest  of  Cartago  (the 

Saa  Joti,  bo-eA',  CaL,  city,  coonty-seat  of  ancient  capital),  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
Santa  Clara  County;  on  the  Coyote  and  the  rail.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  is 
Guadalupe  rivers,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  a  centre  of  commerce,  on  the  international  rail- 
railroad;  47  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  way  from  Puerto  Limon  to  Punta  Arenas.  The 
tight  miles  from  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  28  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  palaces  of 
miles  north  by  east  of  Sapta  Cruz.  It  la  con-  the  president,  and  the  bishop,  and  the  National 
oected  by  railroad  with  Santa  Clara  and  Mon-  Palace ;  the  University,  to  which  is  attached  a 
terey,  boUi  on  the  Pacific,  and  with  San  Fran-  medical  school  and  a  museum;  the  restored 
Cisco  by  three  lines  of  railroad  and  by  water.  cathedral,  and  the  National  Theatre,  a  monu- 

The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1770  ment  of  artistic  beauty,  containing  Italian  mar- 
aud the  pueblo  oi  San  Jose  was  established  in  bles,  pillars,  columns,  statues,  and  frescoes,  and 
i^.  it  was  the  Stable  capital  under  the  first  in  its  elaborate  decorations  resembling  the  Li- 
constitutioa  of  California.  The  comidetion  of  brary  of  Congress  at  Washington.  It  cost  al- 
the  overland  railroad,  in  i86g,  and  the  further  most  $J/)Oo.ooo.  There  is  a  good  school  system 
development  of  transportation  facilities,  have  and  the  city  is  progressive.  The  merchants  are 
aided  greatly  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  mostly  foreigners.  The  railroads,  banks,  anil 
city.  The  form  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  parailelo-  electric-light  plants  were  largely  built  by  Eng- 
gram;  the  streets  are  wide,  well  shaded,  and  Ush  capital.  The  French  are  Ute  chief  coEIee- 
clcan.  The  four  public  parks,  the  excellent  growers;  the  United  States  are  mainly  interested 
roads  extending  out  into  the  valley,  the  equable  in  the  railroads,  mines,  cattle  ranches,  and  the 
climate,  all  contribute  toward  making  San  banana  industry.  Coffee  is  the  principal  product. 
Jose  a  desirable  residential  ci^.  It  is  situated  San  Jos^  is  becoming  a  health  resort  for  Istb- 
in    a    fertile   agricultural    region,   the   beautiful  aiian  workers. 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  famed  for  the  variety  and  g^  j^  Guatemala,-  the  chief  port  of  the 

amount  of  ,ts  fruit    There  are  Urge  canneries,  republic,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  is  the  start- 

padong-houses,  and  .shipping  establishments  con-  -^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^gyroad  trains  to  the  capital, 

nected  with  the  fruit  industry,  also  flour  mills,  ^^^  ^^  ^,,^^„  5j^^(,^_    j^^  ^^     rts  are  eochi- 

grain  elevators,  lumber  mills,  woolen  factories,  „^,     .^^.         sarsaparilla,-  wood,    flax,   colTee, 

basket   and   box   factories,   a   foundry,   machine  ^         f^  ^^^    ^  ^^^  p 

shops,  yards  for  marble-cuttmg  and  granite  pot-  ^T      1     ,    „      ,      ,                   .               .            , 

ishing,  tanneries,  and  several  other  industrial  San  Jo«*,  Phdippines,  pueblo^  province  of 

establishments.    The  annual  outwit  of  the  farm  Batangas,  Lbboh  ;  on  the  MalaquintAbig  Rivet, 

and  fruit  products  is  valued  at  $6,500,000.  10  miles  north  of  BaUngas,  the  provmcial  capi- 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov-  taL    It  is  on  the  main  hi^way,  and  on  the 

emment  building,  which  cost  $200,000;  the  city-  line  of  a  projected  railroad,  and  is  a  military 

hall,  in  the  Plaza ;  flie  court-house  and  Hall  of  and  tdegraph  station.    Pop.  10,00a 

Records,  opposite  Saint  James  Park ;  the  Y.  M.  There  are  also  several   smaller  pueblos  of 

C  A.  building,  the  churches,  schools,  and  char-  ftis  name:    (1)    pueblo,  province  of  BulacSn, 

itable    institutions.     There    are    32    churches,  Ltiron ;  destroired  by  the  Spannrds  m  the  in- 

Kpresenting    la    different    denominations;    five  swrrcction;  pop.  2,397;  (a)  puwilo,  province  of 

teligious  societies  not  having  churches,  and  sev-  Ambos  CamarineB.  Luzon,  on  the  n»aln  h^b-- 

era!  missions,  imong  which  ar*  the  Florence  way.  eight  milea  aontheast  of  Nuwa  Ckwreal' 

Night  Misskm  and  Christ's  Rescue  Mission.  (3)    pueblo,    island    of    CoftegidM-,   —    •""- 
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southwest  of  Manila;  chief  town  of  the  island  well    paved.    Stmitation    was    affected    undet 

with  good  BDChorage;  pop.   S74i    (4)    pueblo,  Spanish  rule,  but  after  the  American  occupation 

de  Pampanga  River,  n  miles  northeast  oi  San  the  best  sanitary  measures  were  strictly  enforced, 

Jrovince  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Luzon,  on  the  Gcande  and  the  general  health  of  the  city  greatly  iin- 

sidro;  a  road  centre;  pop.  65Z  proved.     It  contains  a  number  of  notable  public 

San  Jo»«  de  BuenaviBta,  da  bwa-na-ves'ta,  liuildings,  including  the  bishop's  palace,  a  large 

Philippines,  pueblo,  capital  of  the  province  of  cathedfal.  the  old  government  boilding,  the  city 

Antique,   Panay;  on  the  west  coast.     The  town  "a".  ,!"«  ca&a  bbnca,  the  custom  house,  a  nuli- 

has  a   good   harbor,  carries  on  an  active  trade  t=^  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a  theatre.     It  has 

by  sea  with  Iloilo.  and  is  connected  by  hi^vray  *,   Policy    car    system   wWch   connects   it   with 

with    the   other   towns   of    the   province.     Pop.  *"«   prefty   suburban   towns,   Santiirce   and   Rio 

tfei  Piedras.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 

cJ^J"^  "  '=°"* "'  '""'■'~-'  '"  S£'Tt;'.Si?howi;sn.'".S°»™; 

c™     T«.s    A.    1  .=„-™     A-     13  ™  „„:*  ^^  difficult  for  navigation.     The  public  school 

San    Joa«    de    Lagonoy,    da    la-go-noi  system  of  graded  schools  inelndes  a  high  achnol. 

pueblo,  province  of  AmbosCamannes,  Luzon  ;z2  ^^j^h  is  open  to  pupils   from  all  parts   of  the 

i;i^nn%t"r/r'nl^h'\^h^7«,i;,^f'V^^^nnv  '^^"'^^    There  are  also  several  special  schools 

Th^^h  i^  li?^i^„  L.ii,,.H  f;l™  IkI  riy^f  .^^^^^  established  bjr  the  government,  including  night 

which  IS  largely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  ^hools,  an  induBfrial  school,  an   experimental 

province^    Pop.  9,000.  kindergarten,  and  a  school  for  trained  nurses. 

SanJoa*ScaIe.    See  Scale  Insects  ;  Orakge  Pi^  (1899)  33A)8;  (1910)  ^8,?i6. 
Pes's.  M.  Olmedo. 

San  Juan,   hoo-an',    or    San  Juan   de  la  Stcrefary  Porto  Rico  Board  of  Trade. 

VtcbWtu,  da  la  frdn-ta'ra.  Argentina,  (i)  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  east,  of  gan  Juan,  a  range  ol  mountains   in  the 

the  River  San  Juan,  on  the  eastern  slo^e  of  southern  part  of  Colorado,  one  of  the  Rocky 

file  lower  Cordilleras,  north  of  Mend oz a,  -It  is  the  Mountain  chains.     Some  of  the  peaks  are  over 

see  of  a  bishop.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  j^qoo  feet  in  height 


bank,    national    college,    normal    school,    large 


San  Joan,   a   river   a(  Argemnu, 


='1:  'r'''li  ""f  ^"r"  „'d"^^t/'"p'oif  l-oWe'oTSa;  Vn"which"E«  sonrc*  i^ 

0». )  M  ™    ?21  The  o  evince  cc^es  an  area  ^'  ^'"^"'  '^  i°i"*d  b>  the  Mendo^a.  Diamante 

of^iTi^^uarrLles      Orihe  wesfthV^Cor  ^""^   A"'=''   "">    ^'^    '^^^    **»*    Colorado,    by 

diSir^'rnV/rsSredSiVfe^trX^^^^^^  2*'^  K^'"''^  ,*^i '^r ^^'^  °'  ^" 

the  east  are  found  salt  steppes  or  pampas.  In  ^^  ^  »^  "^^  ="5°  ""'^  1™»-  . 
the  Andes  lofty  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  5,580  S"*  !<""-  *"<>.  Central  America,  a  nver 
(Cerro  Gordo)  to  6,798  (Meredario)  metres,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicarngua.  and  flow- 
East  of  the  Rio  Tachal  are  high  mountains,  then  '"8  southeastward  on  the  boundary  between 
follows  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Huerta.  The  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  mto  the  Caribbean 
principal  streams  are  Rio  Vermegio  and  Rio  Sea.  Part  of  it  would  have  formed  a  link  in 
Sanjon:  on  the  southern  frontier  extends  the  *«  mteroceanic  waterway  if  the  Nicaragua 
large  lake  of  Guanacache.  Gold  and  copper  Canal  had  been  decided  on.  It  is  130  miles  long, 
mines  are  operated.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  and  for  the  greater  part  of  Us  coarse  is  a  broad, - 
the  country  well  watered.  Grapes,  olives,,  and  deep  and  tranquil  stream.  It  Is,  however,  com- 
wheat'  are  extensively  cultivated  Pop.  aboiit  pietely  blocked  at  five  places  by  rapids,  of  which 
55000  the  Machuca  Rapids  are  the  largest  The  river 
'Sm  tuan,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of  enters  the  sea  throu^  a  large  delta,  one  arm 
Union,  Luzon;  on  the  west  coast,  four  miles  <**  '""^*'  '"""^  the  harbor  of  Greytown.  thoi^ 
north  of  San  Fernando.  It  is  on  the  main  high-  *<  '»'■  "  ^°°  shallow  for  large  vessels.  - 
way.  Pop.  to.zii.  There  is  also  a  smaller  San  Juan,  or  Haro  Archipelago,  North- 
poeblo  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  west  America,  a  group  of  islands,  lying  between 
Bohol.  Pop.  5,428.  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of  the 
San  Jtwn.  or  San  Juan  de  Porto  Wco,  State  of  Washingwn,  US,  which  toyer  rfn  area 
Porto  Rico,  city,  capital  of  the  island ;  built  on  °l  3oo  square  miles  ■  Their  possesiton  was  in 
a  small  island  adjacent  to  the  northeastern  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States,' 
coast,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.-  "IJ*"*  0«?^  Boundary  Question  of  tj  June 
it  was  frtmdcd  in  ijri  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and-  ^^;  contained  an  ambi^ous  meaning.  The , 
wa9  strongly  fortified:  It  was  attacked  by  the  matter  was  settled  _(l872)  in  favor  of  the  United 
Emtch'  in-  J&S  ■  and-  on  several  occa^etw  V-lhe  States  by  the  deciston  of  Wilhclm  1,  of  Get- 
atgleah,  the  .last  time  in   i797.   when,  a  laise  '"^"^r      ,         *.      , 

force  Under  ,«>ercrorabic  laid  siege  to  the  city;  S4n  Juan  Islands,  a  ^roup  belonging  to 

its   fortifications,  however,   renders!  it  inopreg^  the   Stale   of   Washington.     They   be^n  in   the 

naWe.    In   1898  it  was  occupied  by, American  Strail  of  Georgia  andextend  south  into  Puget 

troops,  and  remains  the  seat, of  governn»ent  for  5^und.     The   largest   islands  of  the  gtpup   are 

the  island  ,«nd«r  Amerjean  rule.    The  main  part  San   Juan.   Oreas,   Lopez,   an^   Shaw.     In   1851* 

of  the  town,  is  enclosed  by-medifcval  jarnpartS'  these  islands  were  claimed  by  both   the  United 

tud  defended  by  Morro  Caiitlei  at  ihe  entrancei  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  and  both  Anierican  and 

oi  tbo,  harbor,,  forts  Sant  Ekua  and  San  Ger-  British  garrisons  were  on  the  islands.    See  Saw 

man, -and.  the  cHadnl  of  San  Ciisiobal.    Within  Juan  QuESTiOif,'  .,      , 

the  walls  ihe.ciry  is  hid  OW  in  regular  equaresf         San  Juan.  Hill.  Battle  of.     S?e  Samtuwo 

the  hiiu^s  are  substantially  builtand  die  streets  db  Cuba. 
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San  Jura  Question,  in  American  history,  fruits  and  vegetables 

an    cariy    boundary    Ime    dispute    between    the  trade  in  aherry  wmt=.      ,„=   t«,«  impons  are 

.Vr  .     it     f  ^  «   K*^'  ?"^!'u   ^"  "'Sot^'^S  wal  froi"  England;  salphur  and  vegetables  from 

«w  tresty  ot  1846.  by  which  the  49th  parallel,  France:    exports,    salt,    wine,    fruit,    and    oats, 

from  the  Roeky  Mountains  to  the  sea.was  made  Columbus  embarked  from  this  point  on  his  third 

the   boimdaipr,   a   controversy   arose   concerning  voyage,   and   Magellan   on   his   voyage   of   1510. 

the  course  of  the  line  through  the  channel  which  Pop.  about  25,000 

divides  Vancouver   Island   from  the  mainland.  s.«  t  „j-  1       -  '        o      t    ■    j    .    -, 

The  Americans  contended  for  the  Canal  de  Haro,  Ar^mi.  "  A\°  r"''.  1'  !^u  ^'"''  ^'^  ^  ^** 

the  British  for  the  Rosario  Strait     To  avoid  .  ^""?^t,  "^  "t^P"^'  "^  '^*  province  of  that 

conflict,  it  was  decided  that  both  nations  occupy  ^t'^'l  fi^^  ^°"*""  extremity  of  the  Sierra  of 

tiie  island  of  San  Juan  at  opposite  ends.    In  1872  ^f  r,!±'''  a"  ^^  Chonilo,  480  miles  northwest 

the  German  emperor,  acuS^  as  arbitrator,  dl  ?^^"Tn.Hrn/i      1  ^  *""'*=''"''"'f '^.""'''i'^- 

dded  for  America.  i   has  a  national  college,  primaiy  schools  and  a 

a^^  T V^  ^    u         .-   ..-    i.r      ■         ...  ^^'^''^  '^"''=   ^'=°  "^'"  supply.      The  chief  in- 

raB-^^fT     f»    ^•tT''"'^-'^'^!!'^'''*!!*  **""""  ^'*  *^^  manufacture  of  ponchos,  and 

wpital  of  the  state  of  Tabasco,  situated  on  the  trade  in  horses,  hides  and  wool.    It  was  founded 

Rio  Gnjalva  near  the  centre  of  the  state,     It  m  1597.  consists  of  adobe  huts,  and  is  surround- 

IS  butlt  on  low  and  Wvel  ground,  has  street-car  ed  by  forests  of  ferns.    Pop    (est!   iojx»      (2) 

IT.^Sfj"*?'  Pf'tentious  buildings    such  as  The  province  is  situated  in  the  ceniralwest  of 

the  government  palace,  a  theatre,  and  several  the  republic,  with  an  area  of  2RS3>i  sauare  miles 

churches.    It  is  the  trade  depot  for  the  interior  At  the  northeast  terminates  ihflie^r^  de  cL^- 

?oJ^  northern  Chiapas.     Pop.  about  doba;  through  the  northeast  extends  the  Sie?ra 

_       ,         .    V,     .         ,     Lv.  .., ,   T,.  ...  ^«.San  Luis  rrch  in  copper  and  precious  metals, 

San  Juan  de  Bocboc,  da  bSk-biSk',  Philip-  which  are,    however,   little   exploited.     In    the 

unes.  pueblo,  province  of  Batangas,  Luzon;  on  south  extend  salty  pampas.    The  climate  is  dry 

Tayabas  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinturis  (or  and  healthful,  marked  by  great  extremes.    The 

Lanay)   River.     There  are  two  towns,  the  old  "vers  are  not  navigable ;  transportation  fadHtka 

town  buift  directly  on  the  bay,  the  new  town  are   poor,   and    there   is    little   industry.     P(Jb. 

further  mland  on  the  nver.     Many  horses  are  about  95.000. 

raised  in  the  surrounding  region     Po^  iy>i;.  gan     Lui«     Obiapo,    o-bas'po.     Ca!.,    city, 
San  Juan  del  Mciquital,  del  mas-k€-tal',  county-seat  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County;  on  the 
Mexico,  a  town  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Southern    Pacific    railroad;    about    nine   miles 
•tate  of  Zacaiecas.  from  Port  Harford  on  San  Luis  Obispo  Bay,  an 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  da  ne-ka-ra'gwa.  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  about  200  miles 
See  Greytowk.  south  by  east  of  San  Francisco.    It  is  in  an  agri- 
San  Juan  del   Norte,   del  nor'ta,  or  San  cultural  and  stock-raising  region.  The  industries 
Juan  de  Nicaragua.      See  Greytowm.  are  connected  chiefly  with  the  farm  and  dairy 
«»•  !..•«  .4-1  Din  j-1  .-'-    HI-  _:          1.    products  and  the  cultivation  and  shipping  01 

S'sls^ShiS"'""""""'"""  t.'Us.r^"''^  "■"'■'  "  """»■  '* 

San  Juan  del  8ur,  d*l  aoor,  Nicaragua,  a  San  Luia  Potoai,  po-to-se',  Mexico,  an  in- 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast  m  the  southwestern  Uiid  state.  See  Meilico-^The  St.wk  of. 
corner  of  the  republic.  It  has  a  safe  harbor  and  (!=.„  r .,!.  b«»  ■  1,1  ■  "^  ■^'"'^  "'• 
is  the  commercial  outlet  for  the  products  of  „  ,^,  ^'^.  P<"°'»,'  ¥'^«^?'  "pV»'  °f  ^hc 
southwestern  Nicaragua.  It  has  subiSarine  cable  ?^'5  "*  S.u.  Luis  Potosi  and  fourth  largest  cil>- 
connection  with  Mexico  and  Panama,  and  is  a  "  If  ^1^^,"^''^,'  ^^,  ""''^^  from  Mexico  C.ly 
station  for  recular  steamers  The  terminus  of  ^^  ^  National  railway,  477  miles  from  tlte 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  would  hare  come  ™<,  ^'}'^"  ^"^r  ,t^  ^t,""^'  ^*^''  ^"^ 
a  little  tTihe  north  of  the  town.  ffK^^u  ^'^^  ^r   "^"'f  '>^.,^"'«' ,".'   ',"«?■"> 

a r         J     Tn^    J.,         ,     .-         .«.  "y  "**  Mexican  Central  railway;  altitude  6,290 

San  Juan  de  Ulfia,  di  00-loo'a,  or  Ulloa,  Utt  above  t.ie  sea.    It  is  the  center  of  an  im- 

Mexico,  a   fort  defense   in   the  harbor  of  Vera  portaiit  mineral  and  smelting  interest,  extensive 

Cruz,  siding  upon  a  small  island  of  its  own  ore  deposits  exisiiiig  in  almost  every  direction, 

name,    He«  Cortes  made  his  first  landing  in  and  is  the  home  of  the  greatest  siiver-ieud  re- 

1519:    The  fort  was  built  in  the  iTtii  century  and  duction  ,  works    in    the    world^the    smcltiiw 

was  Of  great  Strength     It  has  figured  conspicn-  plant  pi  tlie  Conipania  Metaluisica  Wexicuiia. 

ously  in  the  history  of.Mntico.  with  a  capacity  of  i/xx»  tons  daily,  and  reqniT^ 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,' Ibolcar  di  bar-  ing  the  &ervtccs  of  1,400  men,  in  all  dcpart- 

ra-ma'(ha,  Spain;  a  seaport,  province  of  Cadiz,  mcots.     I(t  1904  this  smelter  reduced  214,207 

Andalusia,  at  the  month  of  the  Guadalquivir,  t8  tons  of  miiKrals,  producing  i<i^,823  kilogrums 

miles  north  of  Cadiz.     The  most  conspicuous  oi  i^ilver,' 1,352  of  gold,  16,1(17  of  leiul  and  3,5^8 

buildings  are:  several  convents  and  the  palace  of  silver.    As  a  distribuLiux  aud  general  busi^ 

of  the  DtKhess  of  Montpessiei>,-contBining  val-  ness  center  it  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  most 

nable  art   treasures ;   the   ruins   of  a   Moorish  important  and  proinisiiie  in  the'  Republic:    The 

castle;    chnrches;    townhonse    and    an   English  opening  of  the  port  of  Taff^ico  has  pioven  very 

hospital,  which  dates  from  1517.    There  are  good  .benelictul  to  its  commercial  interests.    Its  man- 

Schools   directed   by   religious   ordet^   generally,  ufactnriug  indnatrics  include  clothing,  furniture, 

Tbechiefoccapations  of  tbe^  inhabitants  are  fish-  (otton    goods,    latlDw^  -iikI    other    articles    of 

inr  aad  tfec  culture  of- grapfe,  ofiye*,  tropic^  commercial  Iniponlinoe*'  It  ■haS' a  ■street  riiitway, 
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telephone  service,  and  an  excellent  electric  the  rank  of  Heutenant-colonel,  but  resigned  and 
lighting  system.  The  governor's  palace  of  rose  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres  in  1812,  where  he  of- 
colored  stone  is  an  imposing  building,  and  the  fered  his  services  in  tht  cause  of  independence. 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  notable  ones  of  the  He  defeated  the  viceroy  Vigodet  on  13  Jan.  1813 
country.  A  University — The  Institute  Scien-  at  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  next  year,  being  ap- 
tifico  —  in  which  ilie  professions  ajid  exact  poinicd  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Up- 
sciences  are  taught,  is  the  principal  educational  per  Peru,  prepared  to  attack  the  Spanish  forces 
institution  of  the  city.  There  are  also  a  scien-  by  an  approach  through  Chile.  An  army  of 
tific  museum,  with  a  library  of  over  15,000  invasion  was  drilled  for  two  years  at  Mendoza, 
volumes,  and  five  other  libraries,  with  a  total  whence  San  Martin  began  17  Jaa  1817,  his 
of  some  10,000  volumes.  A  fine  statute  of  the  famous  march  over  the  Andes,  leading  his  army 
patriot  Hidalgo,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  through  the  Uspallata  Pass.  On  12  Feb.  1817, 
the  Alameda  or  principal  public  square.  This  he  gained  the  victory  of  Chacabuco,  and  cap- 
city  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  important  tured  and  occupied  Santiago  15  February.  He 
Catholic  Archbishoprics  in  the  republic.  The  was  defeated  on  19  March  1818  at  Cancha 
only  local  bank  of  issue  is  the  Bank  of  San  Rayada,  but  repulsed  the  royalists  on  5  April 
Luis  Potosi,  with  a  capital  of  $1,100,000;  but  at  the  Maipo,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from 
there  are  branches  or  agencies  of  the  Xational  Chile.  He  next  invaded  Peru,  and  captured  and 
Bank  and  the  London  and  Mexico  Bank,  both  occupied  Lima,  12  July  1821.  On  27  July  he 
of  Mexico  City.  The  citv  was  founded  about  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Peru  and  on  3 
1550  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  August  was  appointed  protector.  He  resigned 
Mexican  civil  wars;  in  1863  was  the  seat  of  his  office  to  the  Peruvian  Congress,  22  August 
government  under  Juarei ;  later  was  occupied  leaving  Bolivar  to  complete  the  independence  of 
by  Bazaine  and  recovered  by  Juarez  in  iSiS?.  Peru.  He  then  went  to  France  and  lived  there 
Pop.  about  75,000.  till  his  death. 

San  Uwcoi,  mar'k&s,  Texas,  town,  county-  San   Higuel,    san    me-gel',    Salvador,   the 

seat  of  Hays  County ;  on  the  San  Marcos  River,  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name  on  tlic 

and  on  die  Internationa]  &  G,  N.,  and  the  Mis-  Rio  Grande,  nine  miles  east  of  the  active  vol- 

souri  K.  St  T.  R.R.'s ;  30  miles  southwest  of  Au&-  cano  of  Saint  Miguel  (7,7?5  feet),  and  70  miles 

tin.    Itbecame thecountj-seatontheorganization  southeast  of  San  Salvador.     It  is  an  active  cora- 

of  the  county  in  1848.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re-  mercial   and   agricultural   centre,   noted    for   its 

g^on,  cotton  and  com  being  the  chief  products;  great    annual    fair.      Indigo    is    an    important 

stock-raising  is  also  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  article  of  commerce.    The  climate  is  malarious, 

The  town  contains  steam  cotton-gins,  and  cotton-  Pop.  about  26,000. 

seed-oil  mills,  also  a  United  Stales  fish  culture  San  Higuel  de  AHende,  di  Sl-ySn'da,  Mex- 
station.  There  are  two  national  banks  with  a  jco,  a  manufacturing  city  in  the  state  of  Guana- 
combined  capital  of  $130,000.  A  group  of  boil-  jaato,  on  the  Rio  de  )a  Lara,  and  on  the  Mexi- 
irg  sprmgs  is  located  within  the  town  limits.  It  can  National  Railroad,  34  milea  north  of  Ceyala. 
has  a  public  high  school  eslabhshed  in  i8gi ;  and  Woolens,  saddles  and  weapons  are  the  chief 
contains  the  grounds  of  the  Texas  Chautau:jua  articles  produced  Pop  39  ooo 
Association.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Coronal  ___  -.m-  ,  .  ,,  '  .,  -  ,  . 
Institute,  a  secondary  school  established  by  the  ..^m,-?  ■  "'S««l  d*'  Msynmo,  da  ma-yoo  ma, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  i^,  and  TTiiIippmes,  pueblo,  P.rovmce  _  of  Bulacin, 
of  the  Lone  Star  Business  School.  Pop.  (1890)  ^"f°":  °"  ^^^  ^an  Miguel  Rtver;  06  miles 
2.330;  (19CO)  2,292;  (1910)  4,071.  •  ^^"^  ?^  BtilaeAn  It  istoK  the  nam  highway 
o  \iJ  -  -  -  T-  \.  11  "  ^'  junction  of  severs!  others;  and  the  Ttnt 
San  Marino,  ma-re  no,  Europe,  the  small-  ,8  navigable  for  nitive  craft.  It  is  the  coranw^ 
est  republic  m  the  world,  comprises  an  area  of  38  dal  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region :  ex- 
square  miles,  enclosed  by  Italian  territory,  among  cellent  timber  is  obtained  on  the  jurrouftding 
the  terminating  spurs  of  the  Apennines  near  the  mountains  and  iron  is  mined  at  Sibul,  eight 
Adriatic  coast.  The  government  is  peculiar  and  miles  distant.  The  climate  is  especially  healthful 
eminently  democratic;  the  legislature  is  elected  and  there  are  medicinal  springs  in  the  vicinity 
from  the  ranks  of  nobles,  citiiena  and  peasants,  of  the  iron  mines.  'Jhe  town  suffered  coosid- 
Thc  exectitive  is  always  of  a  dual  nature,  chosen  erable  damage  during  the  insurrection  on  ac- 
every  six  months.  The  town,  standitig  on  a  count  of  its  proximity  to  insurgents'  hiding 
mountainous  crag  2,200  feet  high,  was  built  round  gUces  in  the  mountains.  Pop.  20-S). 
a  hermitage  dating  from  441,  and  is  suirounded  _  «■;  ■  i  .  -  -.  -  t  .  ■  . 
by  a  great  wall  with  forts.  But  one  road  enters  "?"  ,"U?™'  mS-ne-a  to,  Italy,  in  the 
the  town.  Borgo  is  an  aristocratic  suburb  at  the  Pjovince  of  Florence,  31  rmles  west  of  the  city 
foot  of  the  hilf  Silk  is  the  principal  manufac-  «*  Wojence,  on  the  Amo.  The  ancient  cathedral 
ture.  There  are  mimeroas  mmssiVe  And  stately  "''^^  ^T°^  ^^e  loth  century  and  is  adorned  witb 
buildings  including  the  govenior's  palace,  and  ^^^  '  j*^'"''Vu"^  monumenla.  Glass,  phve  oil, 
churches,   besides    severat  schools,  a   museum,  ^^'*  ""**  'j  ^  m''  ^^^  manufactured.     The  lown 


iMurtncs,    ucsiues    several     scnoora.    a    museum,      .  ■. — ;,       ,.  , — .     ,     . ■"      .7." 

theatre,  town-hall  and  convents.    Agriculture  is  "as    considerable    historical    interest,    especially 

the  chief  pursuit.     The  city  counts  about  2,000  ^   '"U^^   ^^^   "^^^   °^    'he    Napoleon    family. 

inhabitants.    The  state,  about  11,000.  ^°P'  **'°°°- 

San  Marino.  Order  of.    See  Orders.  Royai.  p«™,  *"1'J'"'*T''''''^-''    P*'j*'PP'^«»f    <^J 

c        u      '       T     <   J      t.  former  pueblo  of  the  province  of  Cebu,  ircor- 

.-  r^l  "?™?'  J*^  ^*'  "°"H    ^^  *^  •"*'■■  porated  as  a  part  of  the  municipality  of  Cebi 

ten.    iiouth    AjMriean    general:     b.    Yapeyo,  the  provincial  capital  in  igoi.    Pop.  17,800.     (a) 

Argentina.  «  Feb.  1778:  d.  Boulogne.  France,  Pueblo,  province  of  Llocos  Norle,  on  the  LaoaS 

^^J^"?'  u  ^        ■  *"^  educated  m  Spam  and  Jtiver;  thnee  miles  south  of  L«»g.    It  it  on  the 

entered  the  anas  in  I70I.    In  1811  he  attained  poaat  hi^wv.    Sotf.  0,578.     ts)  Pueblo,  piw- 
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SAN  NICOLAS  — SANAA 

tac»  o£  Puniinio,  near  the  Agno  River;  34  San  Renu^  ri'mo,  lUIy,  in  tb«  province  of 

iniles  cast  of  Lingayen.     It  is  connected  with  Porto  Maurizio,  seaport,  30  mUes  northeast  of 

Lingayen  and  also  with  towns  to  the  south  by  Nice,    on    the    Mediterranean,    in    the    famous 

highway.    Pop.  10,304.  Riviera  district,  and  a  much  frequented  health 

San  Nicoln,  or  San  Nicolaa  de  loa  Arro-  3"<*  pleasure  resort.    The  town  is  terraced,  the 

yoe,  dfi  16a  ir-r6'yos.  Argentina,  a  town  in  ancient  upper  town  with  narrow  and  crooked 

the  prwince  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  situated  at  the  streets    lined    with    lofty   buildings    forming  a 

head  of  the  delta  of  the  Parani,  some  distance  strong   contrast   to   the   modem   edifices   of  the 

below     Rosario.      It    is    an    important    railroad  lower  town. 

centre    and  a  sution  for  ocean  steamers.     It  San  Sebastian,  sa-bas-tfi-an'.  Spain,  capital 

ias  electric  Ught  and  street  Milways,  Iwgc  beef-  of   the   province   of   Guipuicoa   on   the   Bay  of 

pactoisff  houses,  flour-mills  and  distilleries.    The  Biscay,  42  miles  northwest  of  Pampeluna,   is  a 

chief  exports  are  woo!  and  cattle  products.    Pop.  po„_    and   a   natural   and    fortified    stronghold. 

of  commune  about  23,000.  It     hag     been     the     summer     resort     of     the 

San    Pablo,    pi'blo,    Philippines,    pueblo,  Cortes    since    1886.    The    princii»l    buildings 

province  of  Laguna,  Luzon;  17  miles  south  by  are    the    churches    of    San    Maria    and    San 

west   of   Santa   Cruz.     It   is  on  the   main   road  Vicente,     a     nunnery,     the      court-house,     the 

from  Santa  Crur  to  Tayabas,  at  the  junction  schools  of  navigation,  commerce,   etc.,  theatre 

of  other  highways.     It  is  the  centre  of  an  area  and  hospitals.    In  the  environs,  on  the  Bay  of  La 

of  volcanic  elevations,  with  five  small  mountain  Concha,  is  the  royal  palace.    The  industries  of 

lakes  in  the  vicinity.     There  are  indications  of  the  town  have  greatly  developed,  and  include 

valuable  mineral  deposits.     Pop,   19,540.  saw   and   flour  mills,   breweries,    manufactures 

San  Pablo  Bay.     See  Saw  Frajtcisco  Bay.  of  preserves,  aoap,  candies,  glass,  and  paper,  and 

San  Pedro,  pe'dro.  city  annexed  to  Los  An-  ^^''^  ^"    considerable    trade    in    English    and 

geles,   1909;  on  San  Pedro  Bay.  an  infet  of  the  Cratch  goods.     Corn  and  other  articles  are  ex- 

Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  San  Pedro,  L  A.&S.  foiled.     San  Sebastian  is  an  aristocratic  water- 

L,  and  the  Southern  P.  R.R.'a;  about  25  miles  mfiTPlace,  bathmg,  bull-fights,  garahlmg,  and  local 

south  of  Loa  Angeles.     The  harbor,  enlarged  t«^vitie3  attracUng  many  visitors.    Histoncallj 

and  otherwise  improved  by  the  government,  is  ".™  played  an  important  role,  and  has  aus- 

one  of  the  good  harbors  of  the  Pacific  coast  H'"^**  f^'^},  f.-'^'^'  ^  ,'^^\  memorable  m 

The    breakwater.   8,000    feet    long,    cost  over  ^813,  when  Wellington  took  it  by  atonn.    Pop. 

$3,000,0001     The    harbor    improvements    com-  about  40,000. 

pleted  in  1904,  has  a  clear  depth  of  30  feet,  per-  San  Stefano,  stef a-no,  Trea^  of,  a  peaci 
mining  the  largest  vesseta  to  enter  the  inner  treaty  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war;  concluded 
harbor.  San  Pedro  is  in  an  agricultural  region  3  March  1S7S,  at  San  Stefano,  a  port  on  the  Sea 
and  near  sections  in  which  there  ia  considerable  of  Marmora.  By  its  terms  Bulgaria  was  to  be- 
mining  Its  chief  industries  are  connected  with  come  a  principality,  extending  from  the  Danube 
exporting  grain,  fruit,  and  minerals.  Pop.  to  the  .£gean,  and  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
about  14,000  before  annexation.  *  negro  were  recognized  as  independent.  Russia 
San  Pedro,  Paraguay,  a  town  situated  on  a  wa*  to  receive  a  war  indemnity  of  300,000,000 
branch  of  the  Paraguay  River,  about  100  miles  rubles,  and  the  Dobrudja,  Kars,  Batum,  and 
north  of  Asuncion.  It  is  accessible  for  small  other  possessions.  The  congress  held  at  Beriin, 
steamers,  and  exports  mate.  Pop.  about  6,000.  "1  June  and  July,  1878,  greatly  altered  the  pro- 
San  Pio  Qninto,  pe'o  kcn'to,  a  port  on  the  ThT„^V}l!^l"^X^lT^'''^  P""  °"  '°'°*" 
western  coast  of  &mig^in  Island,  north  of  ^hat  more  moderate  terms. 
Luzon,  extending  two  miles  inland,  and  three  San  Vicente,  ve-san  ta.  or  San  Vicente  de 
miles  wide.  It  is  sheltered  by  Font  Island  Austria,  Salvador,  40  miles  northeast  of  the 
lying  m  the  middle  of  the  entrance  with  a  chan-  capita!,  lies  almost  central  in  the  Republic  close 
nel  on  each  side.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  to  an  extinct  volcano  of  its  own  name.  It  is  an 
south  is  a  boiling  spring  of  salt  water;  a  stream  attractive  town;  its  handsome  church  is  the 
of  fresh  water  enlers  this  harbor.  It  is  one  of  only  conspicuous  building.  It  occupies  a  fertik 
the  principal  cruising  stations  of  the  United  region  and  the  chief  occupations  are  tobacco  and 
States  navy  in  the  waters  of  the  northern  Phil-  indigo  planting ;  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
tppines  former.  The  annual  fair  is  much  frequented. 
San  Rafael,  ra-fa-el',  Cal.,  town,  county-  Th''  ^"Z",^"^^^  *™'"  ^"  earthquake  m  1899. 
seat  of  Marin  County;  on  San  Pablo  Strait,  and  ^P-  =''*""'  '9'°°°- 

on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  and  the  San  Fran-  Sanaa,  sa-na',  or  Sana,  Arabia,  the  capita! 
Cisco  &  North  Pacific  R.R.'s ;  iS  miles  north  of  of  Yemen,  lies  in  a  high  and  well-watered  valley, 
San  Francisco.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  stock-rais-  260  miles  north  of  Aden  and  140  miles  north- 
ing dairying,  and  agricultural  region ;  and  has  east  of  Hodeida  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  of  great 
Irequent  communication  with  San  Francisco  both  antiquity,  massively  built  and  surrounded  by  a 
by  railroad  and  ferry.  It  is  situated  near  Mount  wall.  Each  street  is  arranged  with  reference 
Tamalpais  and  is  a  well  known  health  resort,  to  business  confined  to  that  locality,  according 
It  contains  Saint  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asy-  to  Asiatic  custom.  The  principal  mosque  is  of 
lum.  It  has  a  public  high  school,  with  a  library  recent  construction,  an  oriental  building  with 
of  about  i^oo  volumes  (1904)  ;  and  is  the  seat  fine  domes  and  minarets.  The  chief  manufac- 
of  San  Rafael  Institute,  the  Dominican  College  tures  are  gold  and  silver  articles,  gunpowder, 
(for  girls),  a  Roman  Catholic  secondary  insti-  sword-blades,  etc.  Trade  is  in  coffee— -the  great 
hilion,  the  Hitchcock  Military  Academy,  and  the  staple  — dried  fruit  and  raisins.  Sanaa  was  long 
Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy.  Pop.  the  capital  of  the  independent  Imams  of  Yemen, 
('9'o)  5,934.  but  in  1873  came  under  Turkish  rule,  since  when 
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SANATORrtJH— BAMOtl  BPIRTTUS 

its  coiniMrcmt  importance  has  declined.     Pop.  Sanborn,  Kadierine  Abbott  («Kats  Saw- 

45/X)D,  of  whom  about  20,000  are  Jews.  boss"),  American  author  and  lecturer:  b.  Hao- 

SfUiatc'rium,  a  place  or  building  to  which  over,  N.  H.,  11  Jufy  1839.    She  earned  her  first 

people  reson  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  the  ™on«y  }>y.  wntnig,  ai  the  age  of  ii,  and  at  17 

term  being  specifically  applied  to  miliury  or  civil  ens»ged  m  temching.    She  lecturwl  on  Irteraty 

stations  on  the  mountains  or  table-lands  of  trop-  ^°P^'^  ^*"'  ^  y<^"'  *^^  teacher  of  elocutioa  M 

ical  countries,  with  climates  suited  to  the  health  backer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  for  several  yeara 

of  Europeans.     Recently  a  movement  has  been  occupied  the  chaa-  of  English  hterature  at  Smith 

set    on    foot    for    the    equipment    of    open-air  ^''f.^?- „She  has  published:  'Home  Pictures  of 

sanatoria  for  consumptive  patients.  English  Poets'  (ifeg)  ;  'Round  TaWe  Senes  of 

Literature  Lessons'    (18S4);    'The  Vanity  and 

Sanborn,  sinTjern,  Alvan  Francis,  Amen-  insanity    of    Genius*     {1885);    'Adopting    an 

can  journalist:  b.  Marlborough,  Mass.,  8  July  Abandoned  Farm*;  etc. 

'^-  ^^^  *;?s  Sraduated  from  Amherst  in  188?  San'cho,     an     instrument     of     the     guitar 

and    has    filled     several  .  journalistic    positions,  ^      ^     ^  hollowed  wood  and  furibhed 

among  them  that  of  Pans  correspondent  of  the  ^.^  ^,              j^^    ^    ;    ^           ^;^^  ^j^^  (^„^ 

^oston     Even,ne     Tninscrtpi     1&»-I902.      He  fibres  of  a  creeping  plant,  and^  tuned  by  meaw 

has   published    'Moody  s    Lodging  House   and  ,  .li-iino.  HnM     ""^ 

Othef  Tenement  Sketches'  (ifes) ;  'Meg  Mc-  <>*  sl.ding  rmgs.  ,  ,  .  , 
Intyre's  RafRe  and  Other  Stories*  (1896);  ,  Sancho  Pan«a.  san'ko  pfinza  (Sp.  sancha 
•Paris  and  the  Social  Revolution*  (1903).  pantha).  the  faithful  squire  of  Don  Quixote 
(q.v.),  who  accompanies  his  master  upon  ho 
Sanborn,  Franklin  Benjamin,  American  travels,  but  who  takes  a  prosaic  view  of  the  in- 
pfailanthropist  and  author:  b.  Hampton  Falls,  eidents  colored  and  distorted  by  his  master's 
N.  H.,  15  Dec.  1831.  He  was  graduated  from  aiusionj.  He  is  famous  for  his  shrewd  proverbs. 
Han«rd  in  1855.  became  active  ;n  ^litics  as  a  Siinchani«thon,  s5n-ku-ni'a-th6n,  or  San- 
toember  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  New  Hamp-  choniathon,  alleged  author  of  a  history  of 
(hire  and  MMsachusetts  WM  for  a  tune  scctc-  pt^j^i^  ,;,d  Eg^pt,  entitled  <Phoimldka,'  and 
tary  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  com-  ^ii^j,ed  by  Philo  (q.v.)  of  Byblus.  a  gram- 
miltee,  and  aided  John  Brown  in  die  mvaswn  of  P^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^j  ^^^„^  ^  ^'^^^^^  t^^l^ 
Harper's  Ferry  after  havmg  vainly  opposed  the  j  f  ^e  Phtraician  According  to  Phiki^ 
sdiemt  From  1863  to  r868  he  was  editor  of  Sanchuniathon  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  a  Fh£ 
the  Boston  'Commonwealth*;  m  October  1863  ^ician  town  near  his  own  native  place,  and 
became  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian 
board  of  Charlies,  the  first  established  in  Amer-  Semiramil  Others  speak  of  him  as  a 
ica ;  Md  m  1865  assisted  in  the  organization  of  J-hccnidan  living  before  the  trojan  war.  Some 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  ot  critics  maintain  that  no  such  person  ever  ex- 
which  he  was  until  iSwaecretan-.  WithBronswi  j^j^  ^„^  ^.at  the  work  attributed  to  him  was 
Alcott  (q.v.)  and  W.  T.  Harris  (q.v.)  be  ^^  composition  of  Philo  himself,  or,  as  othen 
founded  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  m  t(,inij_  ^f  Eusebiua.  A  fragment  of  the  work 
1879;  and  he  was  also  an  organi/er  of  the  Na-  (g  preserved  in  Eusebiua,  who  quoted  San- 
tional  pnson  assoaation  (1871),  and  the  Na-  chuniathon  as  evidence  in  corroboration  of  cer- 
tional  conference  of  chanties.  Among  liis  pub-  ^^^  biblical  sUtements  which  Porphyry  bad 
hcatioDS  are:  'Life  and  Lexers  of  John  assajjed.  The  Greek  fragments  still  extant  were 
published  by  Orelli  (1&6)  and  by  C  Miiller 
(1849),  and  were  the  occasion  of  much  keen 
controversy.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Renan  is  that  a  Phcenician  of  the  time  of  the 
Sanborn,  John  Benjamin,  American  mili-  Seleticides,  whose  real  or  feigned  name  was 
tary  officer:  b.  Epsom,  N.  H.,  5  Dec.  i8a6.  He  Sanchionathon,  wrote  in  PhQMiictaa_  a  work 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  studied  law,  o"  history  and  mythoioBJ.  and  that  a  free  trans- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  *?d  in  that  lation  of  this  was  afterward  made  by  Phito  of 
year  removed  to  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  where  be  Byblus. 

eng^ed  in  law  practice.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Sancroft,  sanglcroft,  WUIlam,  English  prel- 

Civil  War  in  1861  he  was  adjutant- general  and  ate:   b.   Fresslngfield,   Suffolk,  30  Jan.   1617;  d. 

quartermaster-general  of  Minnesota  and  assisted  there  24  Nov,  1693.     He  was  graduated  from 

in  the  organization  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  Cambridge  in  1637,  was  appointed  dean  of  York 

front     In   i86a  he  went  to  the   front  with  the  in    1664,    took   orders    in   the    English    Church, 

rank   of  colonel.     He  commanded  a  brigade   at  and   shortly    afterward    became   dean    of    Saint 

luka,  was  engaged  at  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Ray-  Paul's  Cathedral.     In  1678  he  was  consecrated 

mond,  Jackson  Champion  Hills,  and  at  the  siege  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  in   1688  on  re- 

and   assault  of  Vicksburg.     He   had  been  com-  fusing  to  publish  the  declaration  ot  the  liberty 

missioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1863,  of  conscience  orden^d  by  Jar        " 

and  in  October  1864  took  command  of  the  dis-  mitted  to  the  Tower  fo"  "  "' 

trict  of  southwest  Missouri    He  bore  the  unique    but  after  the   Revolut._..    ._    

record  of  never  having  been  defeated  in  action  oath   of  allegiance   to  William   and    Mary,   was 

and  with  the  exception  of  the  assault  of  Vicks-  deprived  of  his  see,  thereafter  living  in  seclusion 

burg,  never  failed  of  complete  success.     He  con-  in  his  native  town  until  his  death, 

ducted  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1865,  SancU  Spiritus,  sank'tS  spe'rS-toos,  Cuba, 

amicably  adjusted  the  Indian  dithculties  the  next  city,  province  of  Santa  Clara,  50  miles  south- 

'■-- ■-  ind  in  1867-8  was  a  member  of  the  Indian  east  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara.    It  was  founded 

Commission.    He  served  in  the  Minnesota  in  1514,  being  one  of  the  seven  original  towns  of 

legislature  for  several  terins.  the  island  established  by  Diego  Vclasquei.    It 
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is  connected  by  a  branch  road  with  Las  Tunas,  when  their  prrrilege  was  abolished  hy  the  statute 
on  the  south  coast,  and  with  the  main  railroad  S  and  9  William  III.  All  religious  sanctuaries 
system  of  the  island;  but  has  little  commercial  in  Scotland  were  done  away  at  die  Reforma- 
biqwrtance.  Its  situation  is  unhealthful ;  its  tion ;  but  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Holy  Rood 
streets  are  oarrow  and  crooked,  but  were  iiOf  with  its  precincts,  including  the  hill  of  Arthur's 
proved  somewhat  during  American  occupation  Seat  and  the  Queen's  Pane  still  afforded  pro- 
of Cuba,  nine  streets  being  completely  re-made,  tection  against  civil  process  for  debt;  and  the 
It  contains  two  hospitals  and  a  college.  Pop.  privilege  still  exists  m  form,  thougl]  in  fact  it 
about  15,000.  never  has  to  be  invoked  since  the  abolition  in 

Sanctifica'tioo,   a  theological  term  in  the  1880  of  imprisonment  for  debt 

definition  of  which  divines  Protestant  and  Cath-  Sanc'tna,  or  Tersanctns,  a  passage  in  the 

olic  differ  widely.    For  the  former,  sanctifkation  liturgical  service  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  eastern 

is  totally  distinct  and  separable  from  justifica-  and  western,  and  in  part  still  retained  in  the 

tion:  for  Catholic  theologians,  saactification  and  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer:     it  is  the 

justification  are  inseparable  and  hardly  even  in  final  passage  of  that  part  of  the  liturgy  (and  of 

thought  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.   Cal-  the    Anglican    communion    service)     which    is 

Tin  (Inst.  Book  3,  ch.  ii.)  the  Lutheran  symbol  called  the  Preface.    The  name  Sanctus  or  Ter- 

'Solida  Declaratio'   (ch.  de  Me  justif.  §7),  and  sanctus  (thrice  holy)  is  given  to  it  because  of  the 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  many  places,  teach  word  sanctus  (holy)  thnce  repeated,  with  which 

that  justification  is  simply  a  judicia]  act  of  God's  it   opens:     Sanctus,   sanctm,   sanctus,   Dominvs 

free  grace  liberating  the  sinner  from  condemna-  Deus  Sabaoth,  etc.,  that  is,   "Holy,   holy,  holy, 

tion,  while  original  sin  still  persists  in  man's  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full 

nature  and  in  all  his  powers  inward  and  out-  of  Thy  giory.    Mosanna  in  the  highest    Blessed 

ward,  to  be  weakened,  not  extirpated,  by  the  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Ho- 

communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  thus  sancti-  sanna  in  the  highest."    In  the  prayer  book  only 

fication  is  a  process  which  begins  after  justifica-  the  first  clause  is  used,  fallowed  by  "Glory  be  to 

tion.     Justification  in  the  teaching  of  the  Cath-  Thee,  O  Lord  Most  High.     Amen.* 

olic  Church  is  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Sand,    sand    (Fr    sand)     George,   assumed 

(Sess.  6,  ch.  vir)  to  be  "not  only  remission  of  sins  name  of  Amaniine  Lucile  Aurore  Dupio,  French 

but  also  sancttScatton  and  renovation  of  the  m-  amhor:    b.  Paris  5  July  1804;  d.  Nohant  Berri, 

ner  man  through  the  free  acceptance  ol  grace  y  ;„„«  1876.    Until  14  she  was  brought  up  at 

and  fffts" ;  and  in  another  place  (Sess.  6,  ch.  v.)  the  Chateau  of  Nohant  near  La  Chatre  (depart- 

the    Council    teaches    that    "j ustifiwtion    is    a  nient  of  Indre),  mostly  under  the  care  of  her 

transference  out  of  that  state  m  which  man  is  grandmother,  a  great  admirer  of  Rousseau  and 

bom  a  son  of  Adam,  mto  the  state  of  grace  and  Voltaire,   who   was   at   constant   feud   with   her 

adoption  of  the  children  of  God.  by  the  Second  mother  about  her  upbringing.    In  these  circum- 

Adam,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour."    From  which  stances  she  grew  up  somewhat  wild,  and  it  was 

It  appears  that  in  Catholic  theology  sanctification  agreed  to  send  her  to  a  convent.     The  English 

is  inseparable  from  justification,  which  depends  Augustine  convent  in   Paris  was  selected,  and 

"P°".i':  ^^  tl^t  'tJic  s""""  «  justified  and  here  she  remamed  from  1817  to  i8a>.    In  182* 

sanctified  by  the  one  same  act" ;  uno  eodemque  h„  parents  obliged  her  to  marry  M.  Dudevant. 

«e/»  homo  peecator  Justus  sanctusque  effKttuf  son  of  an  officer  and  baron  of  the  empire.    Mme. 

(Perrone,  'Praelect  Theol.,'  tr,  de  Gratia,  Ft  Dudevant's  married  life  proved  unhappy,  and  in 

8.«»-  '■)■  1831   she  left  Nohant  for  Paris  with  L.  S.  J. 

Sanctuuy,  Pri^dlege  of.  the  exemption  of  Sandeau,  a  young  lawyer.  She  obtained 
certain  places  and  of  criminals  takmg  refuge  in  her  livelihood  at  first  by  painting  fancy 
them  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law  articles  such  as  cigar-cases,  but  began  to  work  at 
of  arrest:  called  also  privilege  of  asylum  (av.).  literature  in  collaboration  with  Sandeau.  After 
The  six  cities  of  refuge  mentioned  in  the  Book  some  minor  productions  in  the  'Figaro,'  she  and 
of  Numbers  xxxv.,  were  to  afford  the  privilege  Sandeau  brought  ont  in  the  'Revue  de  Paris'  a 
of  sanctuary  to  'any  one  that  killelh  any  persoij  novel  called  the  'Prima  Donna'  and  another 
unawares,*  That  institution  in  Israel  and  the  'Rose  et  Blanche.*  These  works  were  published 
institution  of  asylum  among  the  heathen  nations  under  the  pseudonym,  farmed  by  abbreviation, 
|[ave  rise  to  the  similar  institution  of  sanctuary  of  Jules  Sand.  Th^  excited  little  attention,  but 
m  Christendom.  The  privilege  of  Sanctuary  the  genius  of  Mme,  Dudevant  had  been  recog- 
was  accorded  to  certain  churches  in  the  time  nized  by  Henri  Delalouche,  under  whose  pat- 
of  Constantine;  afterward,  through  the  period  ronage  her  first  independent  novel,  'Indiana,* 
of  the  empire,  eastern  and  western,  and  through-  appeared  (1832),  and  who  suggested  the  pseudo- 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  recognized  as  at-  nym  Gieorge  Sand.  'Indiana'  had  a  brilliant 
taching  to  all  churches.  In  England  a  person  success,  but  excited  much  criticism  by  its  ex- 
accused  of  felony  might  take  refuge  in  a  sane-  treme  views  on  social  questions, 
tuary,  and  then  before  the  coroner,  within  40  This  was  also  the  case  with  many  others 
days,  take  oath  of  abjuration  entailing  perpetual  of  her  works:  'Valentine,'  *Lelia,'  ^Jacques,* 
banishment  into  a  foreign  CThristian  country,  'Andre,'  *Leone  Leoni,'  'Simon,'  'Mauprat' 
Statutes  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  greatly  'La  Demiere  Aldini,*  'Lavinia,'  'Metella,'  and 
curtailed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  the  Others,  appeared  within  the  first  lew  years  after 
statute  of  ai  James  L  totally  abolished  it.  But  her  debut.  She  visited  Italy  with  Alfred  d« 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  against  civil  process  Muaset  (q.v.)  ;  and  lived  eight  years  with 
still  persisted,  attaching  to  certain  places,  parts  Frederic  Francois  Chopin  (q.v.),  the  composer, 
or  supposed  parts  of  royal  palaces,  as  White-  These  rdations  also  influenced  or  occasioned 
friars  (^Alsatia*),  the  Savoy,  a^d  the  Mint:  some  of  her  works  (as  'El!e  et  Lui,'  1858).  In 
Omm  were  teem  refuges  for  debtors  tilt  1697,  1836  she  oblaineda  judicial  separation  front  her 
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husband,  with  the  care  of  her  children.  She  took  when  these  are  handy,  but  dsewbere  die*  r^ 
an  active  interest  in. the  revolution  of  184S,  and.  idly  and  deeply  burrows  in  which  it  speiuls  lU 

eontributed  considerably  to  newspaper  and  other  days  for  the  most  part,  waiting  until  night  to  go 

(Kilitical  literature.  abroad  in  search  of  its  small  pr^.    Its  general 

Her  works  no  longer  occupy  the  place  they  habits  arc  like  those  oi  its  type.    See  Basgex. 

once  did.      The  style   is  neutral,  not  careless.  Sand-hlMt,  an   invention   for  the   use  ot 

but  aiso   with   no   distinction.     There  is  little  ^^„^  ^^  ^  blast  in  cutting  and  engraving  glass, 

onginahty,  and  small  analysis.     Despite  Dow-  ^^         ^^^j     ^(^      The  sand  is  blown  against 

.dens  protest,  the  process  was  evident  y  more  or  j^e  article  to  be  cut  by  a  blast  of  air  or  steam, 
less  of  a  mechanica    one,  composing  from  10  to  .  „hieh  quickly  cuts  away  the  unprotected  surface, 

5  daily  m  busmess-like  fashion ;  beginning  wjth  ^^^^^       j„  ^^^^^^  (hat  part  of  the  surface  guarded 

no  Idea  of  a  plot  and  no  character  study;  evolv-  f^^  ^^e  effect  of  the  sand  by  patterns  of  iron 

mg  things   as   the   pen   hurried  along.     In  this  „,  ^^^^„  ^^bstance  harder  than  that  which  it  is 

manner  books  were  made  with    he  regularity  of  j^j,^     ^^     ^g^^^      ^he     sand-blast     attracted 

^IvTT^  ?■  ""^S^D    ^"  l"'^'cn^  compass  as  ^„^h    attention   when   first    introduced,   and   it 

publjshed  by  Lei^  of  Pans,  they  fill  i»  volumes,  has    been    used    largely   in    the    preparation   of 

Small  wonder  that  the  author  in  a  few  years  ^u;^^.  tombstones,  and  other  farge  contracts 

Kad  them  as  if  they  were  the  works  of  others,  ^f  ^  5^^;,^^  character. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  iroagination ;  but  it  does  not  „      .  .            .  ,            ,                           ,.     .    ., 

vitalize;  it  makes  lilerature  of  a  sort,  but  not  Sand-bur,   either   of  two   very    dissimilar 

literature  which,  like  that  of  the  great  names,  P'^nts.    One.alsocalled thebuffalo-bur  (5o/o««m 

Stands  a  second  perusal.     Perhaps  the  author  roj/raiuw),  is  a  weed,  native  to  the  western 

is  at  her  best  in  descriptions  of  French  landscape,  plains  of  the  United   States;   it  is  the   original 

English    critics    apparently    atUcked    her    work  '°°"  0'  "'^  potato-bug,  and  is  working  eastward, 

(rom  the  first,  for  we  find  a  National  Reviewer  'ts   seeds  having  traveled  at  first,   perhaps,  in 

using  of  'Lelia'   ihe  words  ^incoherent,*  "fool-  t'le  coats  of  the  bison.     It  has  even  crossed  to 

ish,"  "useless."     But  while  this  exaggeration  has  Europe,   by   some   means.     The   sand-bur   is  an 

been  tempered  by  a  jiister  appreciation,  it  is  true  annual,    densely    pubescent,    and    pnckle-armed 

that  the  great  body  of  such  an  oulput,  its  decla-  Pl""*.  having  the  characteristic  star-shaped  flow- 

matioo,  its  doctrinaire  views,  its  lack  of  harmony,  ers  of  the  potato,  although  yellow  in  hue.    The 

have  been  found  tedious  despite  the  style.    Con-  ca'y^  is  densely  prickly,  and  surrounds  the  berry 

suit  the  biography  by  Caro  (1887)  and  Thomas.  '»   f""."-  ™e  prickles  becorning  as   long  as  the 

v^^A     ..    ™,>„    „f   ,.«  „„o„i;.i,.=j    ™;— -I  berry  itself.     Sand-bur  seeds  occur  among  fod- 

Sand,  a   mass  of  unconsolidated  mineral  d„-seeds  grown  in  the  West,  but  careful  culli- 

grams  of  praefcaily  uniform  size,  large  enough  ^^^-^  „ill  subdue  this  weed.    The  plant  is  ligJrt 

to  be  detected  with  the  unaided  eye,,  but  too  ^^  ^ushy,  and  is  blown  over  the  prairies  as  a 

small    for   the   grains   to   be   readily   picked   up  jumble  weed 

by  hand..    In  composition  sand  varies  greatly,  ^             (E^chrus  Iribuloides)  is  also  called 

from  grams  of  pure  silica  or  pure  calcium  car-  ,^^„i\^,;,  \„i   j,   commonly   found   near   sea- 

tonate  to  a  complex  mixture  of  many  minerals.  ^             • -^             ,  ^^    j„  '^e  eastern  half  of 

Pure Jihcious   sand   IS  in  most  cases  primarily  j^e  United  Slates,  wher^  it  is  becoming  a  nox- 

derived  from  the.  disintegration  of  igneous  or  j              j  -^         ;    ,            j    ^as  robutt  stems, 

Other  rocks,  containing  silica   which  remains  b^  t,      decumbent    from    an    annual    root.    aM 

u^  V^   u"   ■'"JT'  f  "'^^  ""S-"^^  '"°"'  branches   freely.     The  leaves   are   flat,   and   the 

subject  to  chemical  disintegration.     The  separa-  fl(,„,  i„y^]^^^  ^^  crowded  in  terminal  spikes 

tion  IS  usually  accomplished  by  the  waves  of  „„  ^  ^^gh  stem,  and  form  spiny  bur^,  which 

tte  seashore,  and  in  general  ,t  may  be  said  that  g^j^^  ^^f    ^o  clothing  or  the  hair  of  animals, 

Uie  longer  the  sands  are  subject  to  wave  activ-  ^^^  ,„          ^  ^^^ed  long  distances. 

Ity,  the  more  complete  will  be  ihe  sorting  process.  _      ,      ,              »      .  .  «                            , 

Calcareous  sands  result  mostly  from  the  grind-  Sand-cake,  or  Sand-dollar,  a  name  along 

ing  up  by  the  waves  of  shells,  corals,  etc.,  or  "le  New  England  coast  for  one  of  the  flat,  dol- 

of  limestone  beds;  and  may  be  of  all  degrees  lar-shaped,    villose    sea-urchjns    of    the    genus 

of  purity.     On  the  shore,  the  sands  are  kept  Echmarachntui ;  several  species  are  to  be  found 

firm  by  the  water  held  between  the  grains  by  on  sandy  bottom  near  shore,  and  others  are  nu- 

eapillary  attraction.    If  this  evaporates,  the  sands  merous  in  greater  depths,   affording  some  food 

are  driven  inland  by  the  winds,  piled  up  into  to  cod,  flounders  and  other  bottom- feeding  fishes. 

sand-dunes,    and    often   convert   extensive   dis-  See  Cake-urchin. 

tricts  into  sand-deserts.  (See  Deseht.)  River  Sand-crack,  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  hoof 
sands  derived  from  crystalline  or  metamorphic  of  a  horse,  due  to  a  disease  generally  referred 
rocks  often  carry  gold  or  other  precious  metals  to  the  coronet,  sometimes  to  Sie  laminae  cover- 
in  the  forms  of  grains  or  nuggets.  Sands  ing  the  pedal  bone,  specifically  to  the  membrane 
washed  by  temporary  streams  from  glaciers  or  which  secretes  an  essential  adhesive  substance 
glacial  moraines  and  deposited  in  front  of  the  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  hoof.  The 
ice,  build  up  sand-plains,  which  are  the  chief  crack  generally  extends  from  the  coronet  to 
souroe  of  sands  and  gravels  in  glaciated  regions,  ward  the  sole.  In  the  fore  feet  the  inner  quar- 
See  Glaoai.  DeposWS.  ters  are  most  frequently  attacked;  in  the  hind 

Sand-badger,  or  Hog-badger,  a  small  feet,  the  toes.  There  are  various  forms  of  sand- 
East  Indian  badger  (Arctonyx  callaris),  which  ^'^^':^-  ^'^^  ™ost  common  of  them  being  usually 
gets  its  first  name  from  its  customary  station  called  quarter-crack.  See  Hoof. 
and  burrowing  habits,  and  the  second  from  its  Sand-darter,  a  genus  (Antmocrypta)  of 
pig-like  roofing  snout.  Another  frequently  small  fresh-water  fishes  (see  Daktkii),  whose 
heard  name  is  *balisaur.»  It  frequents  stony  species,  especially  A.  pellncida,  common  in  the 
ground  and  occupies  natural  crevices  and  dens  mid-continent  streams,  buries  itself  in  the  sandy 
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bottom    with   astonisbing  quidmess   and  com-  holes  are  cut  by  loose  rocks  kept  in  constant 

pleteness.  cifcular  motion  by  tlie  water.    Analogous  hoi- 

a.-^  „w„M^m  -  t ;i.    /  Di..^.i,,i~\     I  v^A.  lows,  termed  glacial  pot-holes  or  moulins,  are 

niated    on  the  om  hand,  to  the  pigeons  (Co-  ,„„„     ,  j  '    ^ 

tamt.),  and,  on  the  other  to  the  grouse  (Cot  „^,  /,|„'t„,„„  „f  n,  „evasse  in  motion, 

2:  J      t      .  .f  °™  '"^  '  i"  il'"!'  often  cutting  to  great  depths.    These  holes 

sandy  deserts  of  the  tropical  regions  and  coun-  „     ;         „,   sfterwlrd   filled  with   sand  and 
tries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere     The  legs  are  ,    ■„,„  j    ,,,     ,  ^         ,  i 

longer  than  m  grouse,  the  tail  and  wmg.  pomted  5,  ,t,  j^,    ^jj,,  ^„|„  ,,„,  i,i,„"been  attribnleJ 

and    tfie    general    aspeg    dove-like     The    best-  ^    l    „  „  ^^  chemical  action  of  water  charged 

blown  irecie.  are  the  Pleroefcr  ofciaio  and  fte  „'ia,'carbonie  acid  gas,  which  was  derived  from 

P.  o^Mano.    Both  of  these  birds  occur  m  sooth-  t^e    decaying   vegetation    of   the    soil    through 

ernEurope.    They  lly  well,  and  feed  iipon  seeds  which  the  water  passed. 

and  insects.  The  eggs  are  four  or  live  in  number,         si„i,„  deposits  of  sand,  generally  solidified 

and  the  nest  is  constructed  m  .a  rough  fashion  ,„„  „„d„„„es  or  ouartaites,  are  not  infrequently 

on  the  BTound.    Other  species  inhabit  Asia  and  ,„„„j    ,„    ,b,    „,}„    ,„,,,    „,    ,„    countries. 

Africa      Pallas   sand-grouse  has  been  made  the  These  are  generally  masses  in  the  form  of  dikes 

type  of  a  different  genus,  Syrrhaptet,  in  which  penetrating    sedimentary    or    crystalline    rocks, 

the    tarsi   are   feathered  and  the   anterior  toes  ofi^n  (^  ,  gr„t  depth.    Many  of  these  sandstone 

nnited    in    a  common    integument,  as   well    as  dikes  were  formed  at  a  vei?  early  period  in  the 

feathered  to  the  claws,  the  hallux  absent     It  „„,,.,  b,„„^    ^b„  ,|,e  i„„„  „„  ,„,„,j 

IS  a  native  of  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  where  either  through  solution,  atmospheric  disintegra- 

it  occurs  m  vast  numbers     Much  interest  was  „„„     „,    ,„    ,„„,    „„,    airough    earthquake 

excited  m  1863,  and  again  in  1888,  by  great  num-  jbocks 

bers    of    these    birds    invading    Europe.    They  b';,  .l„i,  „ „    ; „t  -i.  „(  .1— 

crossed  the  North  Sea  and  were  found  in  con-  ,    Smd-rfiark,  a  small  yoracions  shark  of  the 

siderable   numbers   throughout   Britain,  and  as  '™ !!"   Ca'«*1"«'''.    which    is ,  mainly    extinct, 

far  north   as  the  Faroes     They  even  bred  in  the  three  existing  species  occurring  chiefi,  in  the 

Great  Britain  in  one  or  two  casis.    Smaller  in-  Atlantic,  where  Corc»or«u  f.llorol.r  (J.  &  E.) 

vasiona   occurred  in  other  years.    Sand-grouse  occurs  numerously  on  the  American  coast  he- 

•re   classed   as   game-birds    m   the    regions   In  tween  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hattera. ;  ,t  1.  doubi- 

which  they  occur  and  especially  m  Indii.  '"">■    '^"S"   '"^    "«    °"?,,.''"'°?"'?   "" 
along  the   European  coast    These   sharks   are 

S«nd-liill  crane.     See  Ckahk  similar    to    the    mackerel    sharks    (Laauriifv), 

Sand-hoppCT.     See  AaiPBiPODA.  and  reach  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet 

Sand-BUcker,  a  local  name  in  California 

SaBd-Iapnce,  or  Sand-eel,  a  small  teleost  for  a  familiar  fish,  the  whiting  (qv.), 
lUh  of  the  family  /IjismodjUito,  which  is  repre-         s«nd-waap,  any  of  many  .ohtary  waspi 

smed  on  all  the  colder  coasts  of  the  world  by  ^bj^^  bnrrovTm  sind  or  loose  earth,  id  leai. 

some  ten  speciei  but  whose  relationships  are  fcir  eggs  there  in  well-provisioned  cells.    There 

undetermined. .  They  have  the  shape  of  cell,  ,„  „„„erous  species  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

from  6  to  12  inches  long,  according  to  species,  c-,  iv.gp 

but  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  tail-fin         _      .    ' ..     1     ,!„.  ,     i  ^ 

is  well  developed,  and  is  distinct  from  the  dor-  !"''.,*^?^    7      ""?"'  j'  ""  ""'•■ 

sal  and  anal  fins   while  it  is  also  forked  at  its  ""''    "^   '■"=.    from    mills    where   ores    are 

extremity.    The  skin  is  silvery  in  appearance,  crushed  and  concentrated,  may  call  for  the  use  of 

but  destitute  of  true  scales.     The  lateral  line  !?«l'a'  devices,  one  of  whaih  is  the  sand  wheel 

runs  along  the  side  of  the  back.    The  dorsal  fin  "  the  mill  stands  on  a  hillside  such  refuse  can 

begins  just  behind  the  head,  and  extends  nearly  usually  be  washed  down  troughs,  called  launders, 

to  the  caudal  fin.    The  anal  fin  extends  to  about  to  lower  ground  where  it  may  accumulate.    If 

one  third  or  one  half  the  length  of  the  body,  the  mill  site  is  level   and.  and  the  mill  handles  a 

Several  species  are  to  be  found  on  both  coasts  of  ffge  amount  of  rock,  then  the  refuse  must  be 

North  America.  hfted  that  it  may  flow  to  a  settling  place.    Va- 

S«.d-M.rtin.    See  B.^.-awaLtow.  ErthT'pS^S' Tl"inTXel,  "«,o"g 

Sand,  HuaicaL     See  Musical  Sand.  bulky,    has   the   merits   of   simplicity   and   few 

Sand-paper,  an  abrading  agent  made  by  wearing  parts,  and  is  simply  a  development  of 

coating  paper  or  thin  cotton  cloth   with   glue  **'*  water  wheels  used  since  ancient  times  for 

and  dusting  fine  sand  over  it  with  a  sieve.    Sand-  irrigation    purposes    in    eastern    countries.    At 

paper  is  intermediate  between  glass  paper  and  """^  mills  in  tnany  parts  of  the  world  sand  wheeli 

wnery  paper  in  its  action  on  metals,  hut  is  less  """y  *>*  '«"•  notably  at  the  great  gold  mines  o* 

energetic  than  glass  paper  in  its  action  on  wood.  *''«  Transvaal,  wbere  are  some  over  go  feet  i 


Sand-,^  a  fish,  the  „uger  (qv.).  -~;„,  ,„j  „^,„   „.  „,  ,^,  ^^  ^„ 

SaiMl  Pip«,  eylindncal   hollows,   often  of  erected,  now  handles  the  mingled  sand  and  water 

peat  depth,  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  from  the  great  crushing  and  concentrating  plant 

iney  are  characteristic  of  all  rocks,  but  have  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecia  Mining  Company,  at 

wen  particularly  described  from  the  white  chalk  Lake  Linden,  Mich.    This  mill  treats  an  enor- 

of  England  and  France,  where  Lyell  has  found  mous  tonnage  of  copper-bearing  rock  and  the 

wem  np  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  over  60  resulting  waste  is  run  into  the  lake,  whert  the 

leet   deep.    They    are    analogous    to    pot-holes  accumulations  of  years  now  cover  many  acres. 

tonned   along:   mountain    streams   through   the  That  the  waste  might  be  lifted  higher  to  flow 

Mmtmg  motion  of  the  water  in  an  eddy.    The  over  the  old  deposits  the  new  wheel  was  erected. 
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SANDAL  —  SAHDARACH 

It  is  6s  feet  in  diameter,  elevates  the  water  and  Sandal,  a  kind  of  coTering  for  the  f«t 
waste  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  has  a  capacity  used  among  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  und  Ro- 
of 75,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  nans,  and  which  we  find  to  be  of  the  hittiest 

It  was  constructed  by  the  Robert  Foole  St  antiquity.    It  unally  cotuisted  of  leather,  01  of 

Son  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.    In  the  gen-  a  tbick  cork  sole  covered  aboVe  and  bneatb  witb 

era)  principles  of  design  involved  the  wheel  does  leather  and  neatly  stitched  on  the  edg«.    It  left 

not  differ  materially  from  other  segmental  iron  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare,  and  was  fastened 

and  steel  wheels  of  large  diameter,  but  is  of  in-  on  by  means  of  straps,  crossed,  over  and  wound 

terest  from  its  size.    The  axle,  a  hallow  cylinder  round  the  ankle,    fa  later  timca  sandals  became 

made  of  Knipp's  crucible  cast  steel,  was  forged  articles  of  much  luxury,  being  made  of  gold, 

at  Essen,  Germany,  but  finished  at  Baltimore;  silver,  or  other  precious  mattri^  and  bcautifidlT 

it  is  27  feet  long,  32  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ornamented.     See  Boors  and  Sh%S. 

middle  and  has  a  16-inch  hole  through  the  cen-  -,.,          .        ,                        .--., 

tre.    This  axle  weighs  42,000  pounds.  ^    Sandal-wood,  a  fragrant  wood  fumKhed 

The  axle  journals  are  25  inches  in  diameter  ^  t^e  genera  Santalum  and  Futanus,  of  the 
and  42  inches  long.  Fitted  to  either  end  of  the  -^  1" '"«■«*•  !"=  Pnncjpal  source  of  the  genuine 
axle  is  a  massive  gun-iron  hub,  weighing  30,000  sandal-wood  is  a  small  evergreen  tree  (.Santalum 
pounds,  and  from  these  hubs  radiate  40  four-inch  "/'■•w),  Partly  parasitic  m  growth,  with  oppo- 
steel  rods,  or  spokes  to  the  inner  face  of  the  ="=  '!!*'[.^  '^^'"l-,  =»?  thyrses  of  yellowish  flow- 
rim.  The  inner  end  of  each  spoke  is  fitted,  with  "^.f^'"^  resemble  those  of  the  pnvet  It  grows 
a  thread,  nut  and  lock-nut  by  which  the  req-  *"'''•  ""<'  '^  "°™  also  cultivated,  m  the  dry  re- 
uisite  tension  is  given  for  securing  and  truing  S'oqs  of  southern  India,  and  on  the  moimtams 
the  rira.  The  outer  end  of  each  rod  is  turned  "^  t^  ^^^"^  Archipelago, 
intoaneye,  and  fastened  to  a  steel  flange  on  the  /^=  *''';"  a«  mature  m  about  30  years 
rim  by  an  eye-bolt  The  rim  is  built  Sp  in  20  ?"iL  "t  ''*"  f*""  ^'"^■'  ^^  ^^^^  ??i"5 
segments.    It  consists  of  two  coicenfric  rings,  then    «bout    a    foot    10    diameter.    The    felled 

._  ; or  ^gi„   ^       q£  y^^  shaned  cross  s«-  *r""^   ""■«    1=**   <>"   ^^^   ground   in   order   that 

Which  the  spSkes  are  attached,  and  an  ^U'^ll'  '^"'^  5^?  ^^  "l  ^'^   ««less  sap- 

--■•'-  '^   " '  -          •  wood,  the   insects   leavmg  the  aromaUc  heart 

wood  untouched.    When  thus  cleaned  the  t 


outer,  or  toothed  ring  fastened  through  inward- 
ly projecting  flanges  to  the  inner  rim  by  bolts  j,i      „  j  ■  ■  .     -       — :- -;-   —  -— 

and  kevs     On   thl  nerioherv  of  thi^  outer  Hm  ^al-wood  is  sawn  into  small  pieces,  and  then  dried 

ano  Keys,     un   tne  penpnery  ot  tnis  outer  rim  ,  n„K,  ,„    mnrnv,  ,h-  fracrrar*-..  =„,i  tr.  n«=«t 


-.:  g;^r%c.h.  ac^cu^a     rS^iiedr  tr^o^;^  S  «  '-P-e  the  fragrance 'and  to  prevent 

staggered.     Each  row  of  teeth  is  12  inches  wide^  V^T^f;^  V^/ ^^lLlt^'\^^^'"^^^:^"""'^ 

making  the  effective  width  24  inches.    And  there  h'^^h^"'!?!.,  ^f'^'^i'^  and  made  odorfus 

are  afi  i«^li  in  farh  tPirm^nt  nr  t-^  ir,  ^n  "^  *""  presence  of  an  oil,   which  is  fitiU  more 

To  ^hZfntth/f^Lnll^^Ju^.^,^  abundant  in  the  root    The  oil  is  distilled  from 

10  each  side  of  the  sectional  nm  is  nvetted  the  roots  and  chip^  and  is  largely  used  as  a 

a  triangular  plate  iron  box,  carrying  on  its  mner  perfume,  especially  ii  India^  airfllw  wTTiMdi- 

aide  Z75  buckets,  makmg  550  in  all.  each  bucket  %^„,.  jf;,  ^jj  -q  have  rmlaced  c^iL  in  Ae 

measuring  4  feet,  35^  inches,  by  3  feet.  4  inche.  ^V^l^^'di^aJ^  of  ^'"mi^o^^S^ 

and  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  buckets  is  abon  n„e  for  carvings,  fans.  boxSTetc,  o^  only  be- 

12  feet  per  second   but  the  buckets  are  set  at  cause  of  its  lasting  perfume  but  because  k  re- 

Mch  ail  angle  that  the  peripheral  apeedprevents  pel,  insects ;  it  was  employed  ic  India  duru«  the 

their  discharge  till  they  are  near  the  top  of  Use  jth  century  at  least,   aod  is  stiU  a  necwair 

wheel.     1  he  tangential  strains  doe  to  the  loads  article  in  various  Buddhistic  ceremonies,  in  m- 

0(  sand  m  the  buckctt,  are  taken  up  by  a  ays-  nations,   for  caste  marks,   and   for  incenae.    It 

(em  of  tangent  tie-rods  which  extend  from  the  was  probably   one    of   the    ingredients   of  the 

lugs.  alrea<^  referred  to,  on   the  nm    to  tiie  Levitial  incense  and  the  almug  of  Scrkitore. 

periphcfy  of  a  tangent  hub  which  is  keyed  to  Sandal-wood  was  oriBinally  obtained  only  in  In- 

the  centre  of  the  axle,  between  the  two  outer  dia,  but  other  species  (s.  frtycinttitutittn  and  5. 

hubs.     Ihese  tie-rods  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  pyrnlaritim)    were    found   in    Hawaii;    and   in 

in  opposite  directions  so  that,  althoujfh  the  load  other   Pacific  islands,   and   led   to  a   trade  so 

at  the  periphery  may  exert  either  a  right-handed  high-handed  that  many  deaths  ensued,  vadthe 

or  a   left-handed  strain,  no   transverse   bending  supply  of  trees  was  nearly  exhausted 
strain  is  brought  upon  the  main  spokes  of  the         Another  small  ieguminons  tree  tPttroearpus 

wheel.    TTie  tension  of  the  tangential  tie-rods  is  nmtaUiULs)  furnishes  the  red  sandal-  or  sanders- 

adjusted  by  means  of  tiimbuckles  placed  at  the  wood,  having  a  heart  wood,  first  dark-red,  but 

centre  of  each  rod.    Tht  wheel,  with  buckets  becoming  brownish  on  exposure,  and  used  as  a 

?r^H^'  «  h''"^  '?  ^T-   ""'J  »"««i;*'tf^«'  dyestuff.  giving  reddish-brown  hues  to  woolens. 

It  IS  driven  by  an  electric  motor  of  Jta  horse-  t>      j      j    -.  ,       j  .         ■       r      <  i 

power  through  a  pinion  wheel  37  ineh«  in  di-  Powdered    it  was  employed  to  color  foods,  and 

ameter  having  a  shaft  carrying  a  wheel  that  en-  ''^  considered  by  Hindu  physicians  to  be  astrin- 

gages  a  pinion  ort  the  motor  shaft.    The  wheel  E«"*   ^^^   f<^":     Varions   mfenor  qualities  of 

dips  into  a  pit  loo  feet  lony,  J2  feet  wide  and  sandal-wood  are  obtained  from  Bmeida  eapkala, 

30  feet  deep  that  receives  the  sand  and  water,  the  Mtobonntit  qtld  OtJjCT  trees. 

From  this  pit  the  refuse  is  scooped  up  and  dis-         o-^'j.— t,    .,    f.i.ki.    j—    -1 ..  ._ 

.-harged  into  a  launder  at  an  elJvario?  of  about  ^^r^^'^±u^>''^}^-Jlh  r*'*^'^  ^^^ 

w  feet.    For  protection  against  the  elements,  V^"^  "^  "■  ^}"''^  "  ™'*^'l*l  ^o™  Morocco, 

the   winter  dii^ate   being  severe,   the   wheel   is  i?  P»l*  y^"°;*  *?""'  ^^^^^  l'^'^'  '^'!"  "^ 

housed  in  a  building  h^h  enough  to  cover  %.  '"=■    It  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  small  comf- 

antirely  .         '^  *■  erous  sandarach-tree,  also  called  the  tear  tree 

,         .  S.   Sanfobd,  (Callilris  quadrivalii),  a  native  ol  the  ncH-Ui  ot 

Engtneering  fr  Mining  Journal.  Africa,   and   a  characteristic   tree   of   the  Atlas 
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SAND  AY  —  SANmatS'  RAID  INTO  SASX  TENNESSEE 

Uaactika.    The  Auatraliaii  ipeciei  of  CwUiirU  library  in  1853  and  curator  in  1859,  having  tin 

fdmirfi  ft  similar  resin,    Sandarach  is  not  used  year  prmloasly  b«n  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 

io  tt*Bt  quantity.     AltholiRh  a  medicine  in  high  emy.    He  was  joint  author  with  Augier  of  'Mile, 

reprrte  mt  one  time,  and  later  used  for  a  pounce-  de  la  Seigliere*  and  'Le  Cendre  de  Monsieur 

powder,   to   prevent   ink   from   spreadinK   when  Poirier.' 

writing  over  tn  srasttre,  its  diief  employment  Sandeman,  siln'de-man,  Robert,  Scottish 
now  i«  in  the  making  of  vanishes,  the  same  a»  reii^ous  leader:  b.  t'erth,  Scotland,  i?23;  d. 
mastic.  Th*  mahoBany-coIored  wood  of  the  Danbnry,  Conn.,  1771.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
sandaradi  tree  )s  bi^y  balsamic,  cxtrenwly  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  On 
durable,  and  ts  utiJued  by  cabinet-makers  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Glass 
mosque-bailders ;  it  19  said  to  *wve  broughi  (founder  of  the  Glassites),  he  adopted  his  pas- 
fabulous  pnoes  in  Plicy  s  taae.  tor's  views  in  opposition  to  all  church  establifib- 

San'dajr,  WlUiam,  English  biblical  scholar:  ments  and  became  an  elder  in  his  congregation. 

b.  Hdme-Pierrepoot,  Nottinghamshire,   I   Aug.  He   soon  after  published  a  aeries  of  Utters,  in 

1843.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  wli'ch  he  endeavors  to  show  that  a  jnstifying 

in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has  been  Lady  Mar-  «'"'  means  nothing  more  than  a  simple  assent 

garet  professor  of  divinity  and  canon  of  Oirist  >"  <^^  divine  mission  o£  Christ    Sandeman  went 

Church,  Oxford,  from  1895.    He  is  the  author  to  London  ra  1760  and  managed  to  gather  to- 

of:     'The    Authorship    and    Historical    Charac-  gcthei  a  congregation  of  his  own  followers,  who 

tors  cf  the  Fourth  Gospel'    {1872);   'The  Gos-  were   called    Sandcmanians.      The    Glassitea    or 

pels  in  Ihe  2d  Century'    (1876)  ;   'Inspiration'  Sandemanians  number  at  present  less  than  2,000 

(i8gj-6);    'The    Catholic    Movement  and    the  .throughout  the  world.     In  1764  Sandeman  ac- 

Archbishops'  Decision'    (i8»),  etc  «pted  an  mvitation  to  New  England   and  b«- 

-,      .A.         ■     i       e      ■           J      i.          ■!■  came    the   author   of    some    theological    tracts, 

SandtME".  m  fortiticatjon  and  other  mill-  letters,  discourses,  etc.,  besides  his  'Letters  on 

tary  operations   are  coarse  canvas  bags,  about  ^  Theron  and   Aspasio.'      The   Sandemanians   re- 

mche?  long  and  15  inches  thick,  fiUed  with  sand,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  love-feast  (to  take  place  in  each  other's 

and  anich  nsed  in  cases  where  cover  for  troops  houses)  ;  the  kiss  of  peace;  the  support  of  the 

is  required  to  be  speedily  obUmed.  po^r  members  by  the  community;  washing  each 

S'ad'by,   Paul,    English    painter:    b.    Kot-  other's  feet;  community  of  goods;   they   main- 

tinglu-n  1725 ;  d.  London  9  Nov.  i8og.    He  was  lained  the  unlawfulness  of  saving  money ;  etc 

one  cf  the  earliest  painters  in  water  colors  in  They  still  have  a  slender  following  at  Danbury, 

England,   and  has  been  styled  "the  father  of  Conn.    The  most  noted  personage  professing  the 

the  water  color   school,'   but  began  life  as  i  Sandemanian    faith    was    the    great    scientist, 

teachtr  of  boys  and  only  resolved  on  an  artistic  Michael  Faraday  (q.v.),  who  lived  and  died  in 

career  after  his  appointment  to  the  sUff  of  the  vM.  communion. 

milita'y  drawing  department  of  the  Tower  of  Saiidema'nianB.     See    Sakdeman,    Robkxt; 

London    (1741)-    In   1747  he  was   drautthtsman  Rsucious  Sxcia. 

for  the  government  survey  of  the  Highlands  of  San'derKne,  a  sandpiper  (C^Mris  or*noria}, 

Scotland,  which  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  peculiar  in    lacking  the  hind   toe.     This   bird 

for  sketching  the  scenery.    In  1752  he  made  70  averages  7  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  is  colored 

drawhigs  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Eton,  and  af-  jn  winter,  gray  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the 

lerwaid    accompanied   Sir   Joseph   Banks   on    &  under  parts;  the  spring  phimage  differs  in  ex- 

toiir  of  Wales,    In  1768  he  was  appointed  draw-  bibiting  reddish  tints,  marked  with  black.     It  is 

ing-master  at  Woolwich  Academy,  and  became  nearly    cosmopolitan,    breeding    in    the    Arctic 

one  of  the  most  fashionable  art  teachers  of  his  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  migrating  to 

day.     His    'Views   of   the   Encampment   in   the  the  southern  parts  of  South  America  and  Afrira, 

Parks'  {1780)  illustrate  his  style.    He  outlined  though  many  winter  in  the  southern  States.    The 

his  snbjects  with  a  pen,  and  then  washed  them  }ood  consists  of  worms,  Crustacea,  etc.     These 

in  with  colors  in  a  very  sinjple  and  direct  way.  birds   chiefly    inhabit    the    sandy    tracts    of   the 

His  best  works  are  those  inbody  colors,  which  sea-beach,  and   the  estuaries  of  rivers,  but   are 

are  tinted  with  richness,  depth,  and  refinement,  common  about  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  in- 

and   are   not  conventi'onaliied   by  the  bold   pen  tcrior    also,   and    associate    with    other    species^ 

outline.     As  a  caricaturist,  he  is  known  by  his  The  flesh  is  nutritious  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 

ridicule  of  Hogarth's  'Line  of  Beauty,'  and  his  and  the  bird  is  a  favorite  with  gunners  in  quest 

caricature   portraits,   such    as    those    of    'Lords  of  shore-birds. 

North  and  Thurlow,'     He  was  a  member  of  Sanders,  siSn'derz    Frank  Knight,  Amcri- 

die  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  and  one  of  can  Biblical  scholar:  b.  Balticotta,  Jaffna,  Cey- 

tbe  original   members  of  the   Royal  Academy,  \an,  5  June  1861.    He  was  graduated  from  Ripon 

founded  J76&  College,     Wis.,    in     1882,    was     instructor     a* 

Sandeao,  Lfonard  Sylvain  Julei.  la-6-nar  Jaffna  College  1882-6,  and  studied  Semitic  hn- 

Bel-v4ft    zhiil    san-do,    French    dramatist:    b.  guages  at  Vale  1886-7.    He  was  Woolsey  pro- 

Aubusson,  Creuse,   19  Feb.    i8n ;  d.   Paris  34  lessor  of  biblical  literature  at  Yale   1893-1901, 

April  1883.     He  came  to  Paris  in  1831:  in  com-  and    since   the   last    named   year   has   held   the 

Kny  with  George  Sand,  and  for  two  years  they  chair  of  biblical  history  and  archttoiogy  at  the 

ed     and    worked     together,    contributing    to  Yale  Divinity   School.     He  haa  published   with 

'Figaro'  and  collaborating  on  a  novel  'Rose  et  C.    F.    Kent    'The    Messages    of    the    Earlier 

Blanche'  (1831)  published  as  the  work  of  *jule»  Prophets'  (i8g8) ;  'The  Messages  of  the  Later 

Sand."    The  intimacy  was  ended  in  i^  when  he  Prophets'    (1899), 

tnade  a  visit  to  Italy.    He  returned  to  Paris  the  Sanden'  Raid  into  East  TcimeMe,    On  14 

next  yea"V  however,   and   resumed   his   literary  June    1863    CoL    W.    P.    Sanders,    with    I.SOO 

career.    I^e  became  librarian   of  the  Maiarin  mounted  men  and  two  guns,  left  Mount  Vemoo, 
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Ky.,  to  destroy  the  East  Tennessee  ft  Vii^inia  S«id'£ord  and  Merton,  The  History  of,  a 

Railroad.      Crossing   the   Cumberland   River   be  famous  book  intended   for  invenile  reading,  by 

surprised  a  body  of  400  Confederates  at  Mont-  Thonias    Day,    published    17^3-91      Portraying 

gotnery,  Tenn.,  on  the   17th,  capturing  105  offi-  English   social   ideas    of   more   than    100   year^ 

cers  and  men  and  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  ago,   it  can   hardly   be  regarded  at   the  present 

Avoiding  the  Confederates  at  points  on  the  way,  time,  as  other  than  a  literary  curiosity.    It  is 

he  struck  the  railroad  at  Lenoirs  on  the  mom-  named  for  two  school  boys  whose  adventaret 

in^  of  the  igth,  captured  three  guns  and  about  65  are  related  in  the  most  pri^sh  fa^ion.    Morals 

prisoners,   burned   the   depot  and  other  build'  are  tediously  drawn  from  every  incident  of  tbdr 

mgs,  containing  five  guns,  2,500  stand  of  small  daily  lives,  and  from  the  stories  which  they  read 

arms  and  ammunition,   and  then   destroyed  the  in  their  lesstMi  books.    Not  the  least  remarkable 

railroad  to  within  a  short  distance  of  KnoxviJle.  feature   of   the   book   is   the   policed   language 

I^eaving  a  regiment  south  of  the  city  to  demon-  used  by  these  children  of  six  years  of  age. 

Btrate  on  it,  Sanders,  with  the  rest  of  the  com-  Sandham,  sind'am,  Henry,  American  art- 

»iand,  passed  around  the  place  during  the  night,  jgt;  b.  Montreal,  P'  Q.,  24  May  1842.     He  en- 

etruck    the    railroad    north    of    it,    burned    the  g^^^  j^  business  untU  1881,  though  he  had  Btud- 

bridges,  and  on  the  mommg  of  the  20th  made  a  iej  ^nd  practised  art  from  an  early  period.    After 

Strong  demonstration  on  ICnoxville  by  the  Taze-  that  date  he  visited  England  and  France  for 

well  road.     ArtiUery-firmg  and  skirmishmg  con-  further  study,  and  finally  settled  in  Boston.    He 

tinned  an  hour,  during  which  Sanders  captured  is  a  painter  of  portraits,  landscape  and  genre, 

two  guns,  30  prisoners,  and  some  horses,  and  and  has  given  much  attention  to  illustration.    He 

then  followed  the  railroad  to  Strawberry  Plains,  „as  made  a  member  of  the  Royal    Canadian 

destroying  all  bridges,  including  one  over  die  Academy    in    i88a      His    'Dawn    of    Liberty> 

Holston  1,600  feet  long,  near  which,  after  a  sharp  (1886)    hangs   in  the  Lexington,   Mass..  town 

en^gement  with  the  bridge-guard,  he  took  140  ialL 

prisoners,  five  guns,  and  a  train  of  cars  loaded  o_„ji„_.*    ^i^A'ui.,*    c^™i,„j    :„  n—i, 

wiflisupplies.    At  daylight  aijune  he  started  up  .  ■  ^*°?°'f'>  aS°^  hirst  EnglMid    m  Berk- 

the  rai1r,^d  for  the  Mosly  Cre^k  bridge,  destroy-  !^'^^''l^''l^^^S"^U^L''l~^.^^^ 

ing  the  road  at   several  points,  and  also  the  ?  "o^ble  for  the  Roj^  MihUry  College,  esUh- 

t,.Jj™.     t  ..„    „..,,.,.;.:=-  ^r,.™.  —J  .-w.  ^^.  Lshed  here  m  1812,    Students  enter  by  compet- 

bndge.    Large  quantities  of  stores  and  130  pns-  j.-        examination.    The    course    extends    over 

rtstrucled.    With  the  ^emy  in  his  front  and  "l,'il'*"=  """^  °^  '^^"•'^  lieutenant.    Pop.  about 

closing  on  his  rear,  he  found  but  one  way  to    "*'"'  „      ./  •  „  , ,    , 

escape,  and  that  by  a  trail  impassable  for  artil-  ,  Sandpwers,  small  Iimicoliae  birds  of  the 
lery.  He  abandoned  hia  guns,  after  destroying  family  Scowpacidit,  but  not  clearly  distinguished, 
them  and  their  ammunition,  and  by  a  wood  road  f'ther  m  ornithology  or  in  common  practice 
moved  through  Smith's  Gap,  three  miles  from  ;r<"»  "»e  snipes  (q.v.),  although  attempts  have 
Rogers',  driving  a  cavalry  regiment  from  it,  been  made  M  erect  them  into  one  or  more  sub- 
and  after  a  bard  march  in  the  Cumberland  families,  rnnpmr,  etc.  Most  of  the  group  col- 
Wountains,  in  which  some  of  bis  men  to<A  Kct  about  the  typical  genus  Trtnga.  and  as  a 
wrong  roads,  he  reached  Boston,  Ky.,  on  the  23d  ^"5!*  "J  sandpipers  maj-  be  said  to  be  inler- 
with  a  loss  during  his  raid  of  two  killed,  four  2!?°t .»  P'^***"  ,.*"c .  snipes  and  the  plovers. 
■wounded,  and  13  missing.  He  had  captured  10  -^°*  ^i''  '*.  smpe-  ike  in  its  form  and  sensitive- 
guns  and   jo,ooo  small   arms  and  paroled  461  ^^^  ""^  ^  "'"•^'i  shorter,  while  the  legs  are 

-  ■ --     Consult:     'Official     Records,*     Vol  generally  longer  than  io  the  true  snipes,  and 

F    A    risuiH  *"^  tail-feathers  are  not  cross-barred,  and  sand- 

-^  v-AHMAK.  pjp^jg  jj^g  further  distinguished  from  the  snipes 

Sander'son,  Sibyl,  American  opera  singer:  and  allies  by  the  well-marked  seasonal  changes 
b.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  1865;  d.  Paris,  France,  16  of  the  plumage.  From  the  plovers  the  sand- 
May  1903.  She  studied  music  in  Paris  and  made  pipers  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  straight 
faer  debut  at  The  Hague  in  188S  in  Massenet's  and  slender  bill,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  well- 
'Manon.'  The  composer  then  wrote  for  her  developed  hind  toe,  with  the  single  exception 
'Esclarmonde,'  which  she  sang  in  Paris.  She  of  the  sanderling  (q.v.),  as  well  as  by  numerous 
also  appeared  in  'Le  Mage,*  'Thais,'  in  the  other  characters.  The  true  sandpipers  are  all 
'Lakme*  of  Delibes,  and  in  1894  sang  the  part  birds  of  small  and  some  of  diminutive  size, 
of  the  heroine  in  Gounod's  'Romeo  et  Juliette'  Like  most  of  the  plovers  they  ar^  with  few 
at  the  Grand  Opera.  She  appeared  in  New  York  exceptions,  gregarious,  and  frequent  the  shores 
in  l895and  in  1901,  but  without  any  great  sue-  of  sea,  lake  and  river  in  large  ikicks,  but  they 
cess.  Though  she  sang  in  various  cities  of  En-  differ  from  the  plovers  and  resemble  the  snipes 
rope  her  greatest  successes  were  won  at  Paris.  '"  '*'*''■  mode  of  procuring  food;  they  probe 

_,,,„_         .         .               .    ,       .  *he  soft  mud  with  their  slender  sensitive  bills, 

amderBvUIe,     Georgia,    city     capital     of  and  extract  from  it  various  kinds  of  worms^ 

Washinron  County,  on  the  South  Carolma  &  crustaceans   and    larvse.     Most   of   the   species 

Georgia   Railroad;   i^  miles  northwest  of  Sa-  breed  in  the  north  and  perform  extensive  migra- 

^nnah.    It  is  situated  between  the  Oconee  and  tions.    The  simple  nests  are  built  on  the  groimd, 

Ogeechee  rivers,  m  a  fertile  cotton  region,  and  and  the  eggs  are  almost  invariably  four   and  of 

hM  a  considerable  expofl  trade  m  .cotton.    It  a  strongly  marked  pyriform  shape  well  adapted 

I  a  hiirh  school  fnr  rninrpH  n„n,i>.  .i,t,i,i,.i,».i  (q  prevent  them  from  roUing  away.    The  young 
are  fully  covered  with  down  and  are  active  as 
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•ooa  as  freed  from  the  egg  shell.  Very  nearly  of  the  group.  Ti  is  alio  known  &s  the  Mint  of 
alt  of  the  sandpipers  belong  to  the  noTthem  peep,  and  is  a  tj^ical  sandpiper,  breeding  in 
hemisphere  during  the  breeding  season,  and  a*  British  America  and  frequenting  the  sea-shore 
they  are  especially  prone  to  wander  during  the  in  large  flocts  along  with  other  species  in  April 
misrations,  a  large  pn^Kirtion  of  the  Old  World  and  May  and  in  augmented  numbers  %ain  ia 
species  have  occurred  as  more  or  less  regular  August  and  September.  It  is,  however,  found 
stragglers  in  North  America.^  Our  fauna  in-  inland,  as  well,  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
dudes  about  25  species  exclusive  of  the  related  North  America  and  spends  the  winter  from  our 
phalaropes,  willets,  godwits,  tattlers,  and  curlews  southern  borders  to  Patagonia.  A  constant  aa- 
(qq.v.),  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  by  sociate  of  the  least  sandpiper,  which  it  resembles 
some  writers  comprised  within  the  sandpiper  in  distribution,  habits  and  appearance  bo  closely 
groap.  that  the  two  are  frequently  confounded,  is  the 
Some  of  the  species  are  treated  in  other  parts  semipalmated  sandpiper  (Ereiiitetet  ptuillus'}. 
of  this  work  under  the  names  knot,  dunlin,  It  may,  however,  be  easily  separated  by  the 
robin-snipe,  sanderling,  etc  Anunig  other  im~  well-marked  webbing  between  the  front  toes, 
portant  species  are  the  stilt  sandpiper  (^Himati-  Passing  over  the  godwits,  willets,  and  yellow- 
topus  m€XKantu),  which  might  well  be  classed  legs,  which  form  a  somewhat  distinct  gtaa^  of 
as  a  snipe  because  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  which  large  species,  the  well  known  and  much  appre- 
is  often  distinctly  curved.  The  legs  are  unusu-  ciated  Bartnunian  sandpiper,  upland  plover  or 
ally  long,  and  small  webs  occur  between  the  grass  plover  (Bartramia  loMgteatuta)  next  re- 
bases  of  the  front  toes.  Ttiis  species  is  about  quires  notice.  This  species  is  about  one  foot 
9  niches  long,  and  the  pluma|^  is  much  mottled,  long  and  approaches  the  tattlers  in  the  cross- 
black,  white,  tawny  and  reddish,  with  a  geoecal  barred  tail-feathers  and  tnusually  long  ga|M 
dark  effect  in  the  breeding  season;  but  during  which  extends  below  the  e^e,  while  the  tail  is 
the  fall  and  winter  gniyisn  aod  ashy  from  the  remarkably  long  and  the  grooving  of  the  bill 
absence  of  black  and  reddish.  The  stilt  breeds  is  absent  from  the  terminal  fonrrh.  The  sexes 
on  the  shores  of  Franklin  and  Hudson  bay^  are  alike  and  no  seasonal  changes  occur.  It  is 
and  appears  in  the  United  States  in  July  and  found  in  sunimer  and  breeds  throughont  North 
August,  but,  except  in  Florida,  is  rare.  It  win-  America,  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ters  as  far  south  as  Arffentina.  The  purple-sand-  and  spends  the  winter  In  upper  South  America, 
piper  (.Tringa  mariltma')  has  the  short  legs  Unlike  most  of  the  group  this  is  an  upland  birdt 
unusually  well  feathered  and  the  front  toes  un-  preferring  dry  .plains  and  grassy  fields  to  the 
usually  long  and  margined,  the  hind  toe  very  vicinity  of  water.  It  arrives  in  early  May  and 
short  In  its  winter,  dress  the  plumage  is  char-  shortly  after  builds  a  nest  of  a  few  stravrs  and 
acterized  by  the  distinctly  purple  gloss  of  the  grasses  in  a  slight  depression  on  the  ground  and 
dark  upper  parts,  the  lower  being  chiefly  white,  lays  four  pyriform  eggs  of  a  clay  color  very 
It  is  a  circumpolar  species  and"  breeds  in  the  far  thickly  spotted  all  over  with  small  discrete  spots 
north,  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Nova  Zerabla  and  of  Drown  and  purplish  gray.  After  the  breeding 
beyond,  and  may  even  winter  in  Arctic  regions,  season  it  leaves  the  meadows  for  cultivated 
It  seldom  enters  the  United  States  until  Decern-  fields  and  feeds  very  largelj"  on  crickets  and 
ber,  and  ordinarily  winters  in  the  New  England  grasshoppers,  though  other  insects  and  berries 
and  Middle  States,  seeking  rocky  sea-snares  are  also  eaten.  This  species  flies  high  and 
in  small  parties.  A  few^  also  occur  abont  the  swiftly  and,  unlike  most  sandpipers,  will  perch 
Great  Lakes  and  the  specie's  is  nowhere  abundant,  on  fences  and  even  trees.  It  has  a  peculiar  wild 
A  closely  related  species  is  the  pectoral  sand-  cry  which  is  heard  by  night  as  well  as  day.  Ir. 
piper  (7:  maculala),  the  jack-snipe,  grass-snipe  the  east  the  upland  plover,  by  which  name  itim 
or  krieker  of  gunners,  the  last  name  in  imitation  best  known,  is  seen  chiefly  singly  or  in  pairs 
of  its  call.  It  Is  about  nine  inches  long  and  is  and  families,  but  in  the  great  grass  regions  of 
readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  deeper  Kansas  qnd  Texas,  where  it  is  very  abundant 
grooving  of  the  bill,  the  naked  lower  half  of  large  flocks  are  formed.  A  species  somewhat 
5ic  .tibial  portion  of  the  leg  and  the  thickly  cIosely_  related  to  the  Upland  plover  in  form  and 
streaked  breast;  and  from  similarly  colored  habit  is  the  buff-breasted  sandpiper  {TrjngUet 
species  by  its  larger  size.  This  species  is  abim-  s«bniMcolis)  which  is  about  8  inches  lon^ 
djnt  along  the  Aflaotic  coisv  during  August  breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  America  and  tf 
and  September  when  the  old  birds,  accompanied  nowhere  very  common  during  the  migrations 
by  the  yonng  of  the  year,  are  journeying  from  through  the  United  Stales.  Another  .  related 
their  iretic  summer  borne  to  the  pampas  of  species  is  the  well-known  greenish  spotted  sand- 
Ai^entina  md  Patagoiua.  In  habits  this  is  more  piper  or  pee-weet  {AcHlis  macularia)  found 
«  snipe  than  a  sandpiper,  as  it  frequents  the  everywhere  throughout  North  America  along 
salt  meddows  and  grassy  margins  of  pools,  and  smaU  streams,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
sridom  flodks  oa  the  sand  beaebcs  or  associates  and  the  sea,  and  breeding  throughout  its  summer 
with  related  species,  Aongfa  often  found  in  range.  To  most  people  it  Is  the  most  familiar 
the  company  of  plovers.  The  spring  flight  north-  species  of  all  the  sandpipers,  and  requires  no 
ward    follows  die  Mistissipn  Valley  and  few  description. 

Me  found,  at  this  season  along  the  scd-shore.  To  the  gunner  most  of  these  and  other  species 

The  inale  is  larger  than  the  female  and  has  re-  of  sandpipers  are  classed  along  with  many  of  the 

marfcablc   eoiirtist;  habits.     As   he  atrets   and  plover^,  yellow-legs,  curlews,  etc,  as  shore  and 

crasses  in  fnm  of  the  female  his  lesophagiu  is  bay  birds,  all  of  which  are  shot  along  the  entire 

inflated  like  that  of  a  pouter  pigeon,  and  at  coast  line  dminK  the  autumn  migrabon.    These 

the  same  time  a  deep  resenant  note  fs  produced,  birds  flock  .'to  the  latpoeed  shores  to  feed  at  ebb 

Tlie  least  sandpiper  iT:  •  mamtitla)  is  in  form  tide  and  are  greganous  and  attracted  by  their 

aoft'coler  an  ahnoit  exnrt  rtbikturc  of  the  last,  own  or- kindred  species  feedrng  on  the  beadies. 

beinir  not  over-sbc  iAchcv.longand  the  smallest  The   gvnncr 'places   wooden  ' decoys,   rat  .aM 
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painted  in  rude  imitation  of  the  various  species,  style  a»  s  country  r^doice.    It  fa  mmiaeiea 

at  some  favorable  point  and  conceals  himself  he-  by  a  charming  park  of  300  acres.    The  «NorwK* 

hind  a  blind  of  seaweed  or  brush  within  range  gates, '  the  dairy,  and  ti»e  cottases  are  interestiii» 

of  his  stool  of  decoys.    As  the  birds  pause  over  features. 

the  latter  to  examine  them,  often  in  compact  Sandrocotfau,    sBn-dr6-kdt'iia,    the    Indian 

flocks,  a  single  shot  will  often  kill  several,  and  Jdng  to  whom  Megasthenea  was  sent  by  Selcn- 

large  bags  used  to  be  secured  during  a  sii^le  q^^s  Nicator  in  306  as  his  ambassador.     Megaft- 

tide ;  but  these  birds  have  been  so  continnously  thenes  improved  the  opportunity  to  collect  ma- 

pcr^ecuted  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  larger  and  terials    for    his    historic    work    in    four    books 

medium  sized  species  is  now  considered  ample  <Indic8,'    which    is   the    most    important   work 

reward  for  a  day's  shooting.    Species  which,  like  of  Greek  antiquity  upon  that  subject.    According 

the  pectoral  sandpiper,  frequent  the  pools  on  the  jq   this   author    Sandrocottns    reigned   over  the 

salt  meadows  are  also  caught  by  tramping,  or  Gangaridz  and  Prasii,  nations  of  the  Ganges 

tolled  within  range  of  a  blind  by  imitating  tficir  Valley.     After  the   death   of   Alexander  he   ck- 

calls.     The  sport  afforded  by  the  upland  plover  tended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  northern 

is  of  a  quite   different   and  more  worthy  sort.  India,    subduing   even    the    Macedonians   whom 

These  birds  are  extremely  wary  and  difficult  to  Alexander  had  put  in  possession  of  the  Indus 

approach,  and,  as  they  do  not  flock  in  the  east.  Valley  and  the  Punjab.    Seleucus  received  s«> 

may  be  brought  within  range  only  by  a  most  ^gr  elephants  from  the  Indian  conqueror  on  con- 

carefu!  approach,  while  their  flight  is  so  rapid  firming   the   cession   of   this   territory,   and   left 

as  to  require  the  best  exertions  of  a  quick  and  Mcgasthenes  as  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 

accurate  shot.    On  the  prairies  of  the  West  this  Sandrocottua.    This  monarch,  originally  a  rob- 

same  species  is  sometimes  shot  from  a  wagon,  ber  chieftain,  may  now  safely  be  identified  with 

of  which  the  birds  are  less  suspicious.    For  the  Chandragupta,  whose  accession  is  celebrated  in 

Uhle  most  of  the  sandpipers  are  highly  prized,  the  Sansknt  drama   'Mudrarakahasa.'   His  cap- 

and  few  delicacies  surpass  a  well-turned  upland  jtal  was  Pataliputra   (Gk.   Palibothra),  modem 

plover.  Patna,  a  city  situated  in  Bengal  oti  the  hanks 

Consult:  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway, 'Norft  of  the  Ganges,  and  there  he  established  the 
American  Water  Birds'  (Boston  1884);  San-  Mauryan  dynasty.  Consult:  Sehwanbeck, 'Meg- 
ford.  'The  Water  Fowl  FaMHiy>  <New  York  asfhenis  Indica'  (1846)  ;  Mnller,  <FTagmenta 
1903).  Historicomm  Gnecorum'  (1841-70)  ;  McCrindle, 

Sandrar^  sand'rart,  Joachim  von,  German  "Ancient  India  as  Described  by  Megasthenea  and 

artist  and  art  critic:  b.Fr3nkfort-oa-Main,a  May  Aman*    (1877). 

1606;  d.  Nuremberg  14  Oct  1688.    He  studied         Sandt,     Benjamin     Franklin,     American 

painting  and  copperplate  engraving  under  emi-  naval  officer:  b.  Baltimore,  Md,  li  Feb.  1811:  d. 

nent  painters  and  engravers  at  Utrecht  and  also  Washington,  D.  C.,  30  June  1883.     He  entered 

traveled  in  England  where  he  was  employed  by  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1828,  was  commia- 

Charles  L  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  sioned    lieutenant  in    1840,  and   served   in  the 

Italy  (1&7)  where  he  became^  at  Rome,  the  in-  Mexican  War.    In  1851-9  he  was  engaged  in  the 

timale  friend  of  Claude  Lorrame.    Among  other  coast-survey     service,    receiving    promotion    to 

pictures,  he  painted  'The  Death  of  Seneca'  for  commander  in  1855.    In  i86a  he  was  commis- 

Ihe  king  of  Spain,  and  a   'Nightpiece'  in  the  sioned  captain.    In  1862-^  he  was  senior  oBkcr 

style  of  Honthorst;  besides  furnishing  the  illus-  in   command   of   the   blockade   off   Wilminpon, 

trations   tor    'Galeria  Giustiniana'    (1631).     He  N.  C,  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fiaher, 

executed  under  commission  from  Urban  VIII,  was  in  command  of  the  blockade  off  the  cout 

several  portraits  and  pictures  for  the  churches  of  Texas  from  February  to  June  in  1865,  and 

in  Rome  and  made  a  number  of  sketches  in  raised  the  flag  at  Galveston,  the  last  post  held  by 

central  Italy  for  M.  Zeiter's  'Iiinerarium  Italic'  the  Confederates.     He  was  commissioned  com- 

and   Gottfried's    'Archontologia   Cosmii:a.^      On  modore  in  1866,  was  superintendent  of  the  naval 

his  return  to  Frankfort  he  painted  for  Maxi-  observatory   at    Washington    in    1867-73,   com' 

millan  I.  of  Bavaria  in  the  gallery  at  Schleiss-  missioned  rear-admiral  in  1871,  and  placed  on 

heim    'The    Twelve    Months,'    and    'Day   and  Uie  retired  list  in  1874. 

NighL>    He  subsequently  inherited  the  estate  of         ganda,  Henry  Berton.  American  sttrgeon: 

!"^''fl!L^"'^^  IngoUtadt    assumed  a  tnle  and  ,,  New  York  af  Sept  1830;  d.  there  18  Nor. 

henceforth  gave  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  art  ^ggg     He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 

literature,  painting  also  some  portraits  of  the  physfcians   and    Surgeons   in    1856,    aad   later 

BObility       His    masterpiece   ^    'The    Company  ^^^^   ^^^^     q^"  ^^   „j^   ^^^   Etirope 

Of  Archere  assembled  to  do  Honor  to  Maria  de  ^e  became  demonstrator  of  anat«ny  at  the  Col- 

Medjci  when  she  visited  Amsterdam.'   now  m  j        „(  Pbysiciam  and  Surgecro;  in  l86g  wm 

the  town  hall  of  that  city.     But  his  worla  on  ap'poi„ted  professor  of  anatomy,, and  in  1879  pro- 

art  are  so  important  that  they  have  almost  oh-  f^^^  ^f  "[^^^  practice  of  .surgery,  hoMiug  the 

^'^"/^   'i'^?"'K  "a  ^  /""";■    ^heae   books  latter  position  till  his  death.    He  was  attendant 

g'.^l"<^*  j??'',''^'^^-'^^  ,  i!  ^"^   ?1'7  ■^^^"'  T  conWling  surgeon  for  several  different  hoft- 

li"Vn,'f£*^!!^'l'.^r,*i-l  ^^,^:?X' r^J^^^^'^A  Piwls.  ^  l^adually  gave  up  his  hospital  worit 

Sculplune  sen  Statuaria  Vclens>   (1689):  and  *■     ^^e   hii  attentioc  to  a  rapidly  incremsinr 

'InsignmmRomi  Templorum  Prospectus  Ex-  private  practice.    He  became  one  of  the  foremost 

tcriores  el  Inieriores.  surgeons  of  the  dty,  and  was  Called  *ar  oonsuba- 

Sandringbem,   sind'ring-am,    England,   in  tion  in  Prestdoit  Garfield's  case.     His  putdica- 

Norfolk,   7'/,   mibes  northeast  of  Lynn,   is  an  tiona  include  .'Aneurism -of  die  ^nb  Claviafl. 

estate  com  prising  7,000  acres.    It  was  purchased  treated    by    Galvano    Purtcture'     (i869')  ;    '&- 

in  18&1  by  the  Prince. of  Walej,  now  Edward  march's  Bloodless  Method'  (1875);  <^^Tmtmbm 

TflL,    who   erected' a   mansion-  1^    £lizia)»eth4il  of     Intussnsception    :br     AbdomlBRt    ;He1lwd> 
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(1877)  J  'Question  of  Trephlnery  in  Injuries  of  Sandstone  very  common]]'  shows   lines  o( 

die  Head'   OSS3);  and  'Kupture  of  the  Liga-  stratification  or  bedding,  where  exposed  in  sec 

mentum  Patellse  and  its  Treatmenl  by  Opera-  tion,  and  a  cross-bedding  structure  is  very  com- 

tion'    (1885).  mon,  the  various  minor  layers  of  a  bed  being  in- 

Acadfmy  in  1S63  and  w^•  ..signed  to  the  North  miprMsiiin.  md  traces  of  vanons  amm.l,,  wh.lj 

Atlantic  blockading  „n.dron      He  w..  prcent  •»'•"  .>"d'»n"   -]'y   ■t?"'  «"'  MJ"?  '•\i 
at  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  participated  ti 


Se:s'?„T8i°''i„"'fet "LTnTtj  •'sVtt°£,"'."'tor;'sr  »"■•"'"  "- 

mo,.,  and  in  ,868  recfived  rank  a,  li.ntcnant-  ^^*  JJi"!?  ^^•^'"'1',  ,"lj"^ 
comnandei.  He  «..  promoted  commander  in  '?^:,  ■^""g  '¥,S^.'  "E?™"'  commercial 
iflsn  nntsin  in  r,tw  »9<  in  nimn»n,)  nf  th.  MpositB  are  the  foUowuig :  The  Camhric  sand- 
Sri™  rSr„S,  «<i.miLo  i^aS,nH  1.^.5  "<»=  »f  "ew  York  (Potalam  sandstone).  Wis- 

cruiser  Columbia  at  Santiago  in  liWH  ana  later ._     ,,. .       1,.  ,  .  .        ,c^     i~     • 

joined  the  expedition  to  Porto  R^.     He  be-  f?^?^  Jf  ""^^^    b"^t5  ttc..<SL    Cro« 

came   rear-admiral   in    igoz   and    is   at   oresent  *"'<*s'»''''J  ■"<!  "le  Rocky  Mountam  region,  as 

/inn.\  e.n™,™«.,j-,n.  n«  >^  n^vv  «••■>(  at  I  aonL.  ^^  8'  cafly  Csmbrjc  sondstones  of  the  south?- 

\^  '^^««'"'J^t  «*  "'^  """y  y"d  ^t  Le»K«  em  Appalachians;  the  Ordovicic  (St.  Peter's) 

^^'  sandstone   of   the    Upper    Mississippi;    Medira 

Sands,  Robert  Charles,  American  author:  (Siluric)  sandstones  of  New  York-  and  Penn- 
b.  Flatbuslu  I-ong  Island,  ii  May  1799;  d.  Ho-  nrtvania;  the  Oriskany,  Hamilton  and  Portage 
boken,  M.  J.,  17  Dec.  1833.  He  was  graduated  (Devonic)  sandstones  of  New  York,  mostly 
from  Columbia  in  1815,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  used  for  flagging  purposes;  the  Waverly  (Lower 
iSao,  but  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  Carbonic)  sandstones  of  Ohio,  which  furnishes 
to  literature.  He  .established  and  edited  in  18^  the  bulk  of  all  the  whetstones  and  grindstones 
the  'Atlantic  Magazine'  which  later  became  of  the  country;  the  Pottsville  and  lower  Coal- 
the  New  York-  'Review,'  and  in  1825-7  was  measures  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
associated  with  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  editing  Virginia,  etc. ;  the  red-sandstones  of  the  Connecti- 
it.  From  1837  until  his  death  he  was  on  the  cut  Valley;  New  Jersey  and  Nova  Scotia  (Jura- 
editorial  staff  of  the'  Comtntrtial  Advertistr.  Trias) ;  and  the  Dakota  (Cretacic)  sandstone 
He  wrote  with  Bryant  and  Verplanck  a  series  of  of  the  West 

essays  published  in  the  fbrm  of  an  annual,  'The  "Old  Red  Sandstone*  is  the  term  applied  to 

Talisman'   (1828-30),  in  which  appears  one  of  the  continental    (non-marine)    type  of  deposit 

his  longest  poems,  'The  Dream  of  the  Princess  formed  during  the  Devonic  era  in  Great  Britain 

Papantzfn.*     He  also  wrote:   'Historical  Notice  and   Ireland.     This   consists   of  a   mass   of  red 

of  Herman  Cortes,'  in  Spanish   (i8^) ;   'Life  sandstone     shales     and     conglomerates     from 

"    ~  ■        !   of    Pan!    Jones'     (1831);  10,000  to   16.COO  feet   in   thickness   and   contain 

poem  (183s)  ;  etc  imeous  rocks  aggre^ting  6,000  feet  thick  near 

Sandstone,  consolidated  sand.    The  grains  £*•  "-'^f  ^.  J^'^Jl-  ^Jr' ^IT'^^^'^t^t^l 

of  a  sand,  chiefly  silka,  may  be  compacted  by  ">'"^  ^^*  ^  "^"'""^j  ,^^"^  ^^  sandstone 

pressure  7lon=,    forming   easily   workible   fre/  :??fJ,ir'a«^^G™t'l"rtr  ™'"' '"'^ 

rtone,  but  generally  they  are  held  together  by  '"^^"^„^"?'  '"  ^"f        t^j 
some  cement,  as  (1)  iron  oxide,  which  coats  the  Sanldine,  or  Glaaar  Feldspar,  an  impor- 

grains    and    cements    their    adjoining    portions,  tant   rock-forming  mineral.     It  is   a  variety   of 

forming  a  brown-stone;   (z)   silica,  which  fills  orthoclase,  is  found  in  tabular  or  square-pris* 

in  the  interstices  between  the  grains,  and  gen-  matic  crystals,  often  Carlsbad  twins,  frequently 

erally    causes    secondary    enlargement    of   each  quite  vitreous  in  appearance.     It  occurs  only  in 

grain   in   suth   a   manner   that   the   new  quartz  tne    recent    eruptive    rocks    such    as    obsidian. 

Tonus  a  continuous  crystal    (as  far  as  optical  phonoiyte.  trachyte  and  rhyolite.    Its  best  known 

properties,  etc.,   are  concerned)    with  the  old  locality  is  the  Drachenfels,  Germany, 
quarts  grain,  the  rock  thus  becoming  a  solid  Sandusky,  san-diis'kl,  Ohio,  city,  port  oi 

mass  of  crystalline  quartz;   (3). lime;  or   (4)  entry,    county-seat    of    Erie    County;    at    the 

clay,  forming  cakrareous  and  argillaceous  sand-  mouth  of  Sandusky  Rivet,  on  Sandusky   Bay, 

staaes   respectively.    Impure  quartz  sandstortes  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  O.,  the  Cleveland,  C, 

may    be    argillaceoua,    i»lcaceou6,    feld^athic,  ft  St.   L.,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lake  Erie  ft 

giauconitic  or  micaceous,  according  to  the  ad-  w.,  and  the  Lake  Shore  ft  M.  S,  R.R.'s.  about 

mixture.     When   derived   from   nnassorted   dis-  55  miles  west  of  Cleveland.    A  number  of  eJec-i 

intflgration-prodticls  of  crystalline   (feldspathic)  trie  .  railroads    enter    the    city    from    Cleveland, 

rodcs,    they   are,  called    'arltoses.*      Sandstones-  Toledo,    Lorain,'  Norwalk,    aid    other    places.- 

composed  wholly -or  in  lai^e  part  of  comminuted  Johnson's  Island,  near  by,  was  used  as  a  place 

coral  or  sbeU  sand,  cemented  by  infiltrated  cal-  ol   coofinemenb  for -Con  federate-  pritoners  dur- 

dum.carbonate,;have  boen  palled*  "cakareniles,*"  ing   the   Civil   War.      Cedar   Point,   Pul-in-Bavj 

and  mabt'iqi  extensive  b^ds  of  clastic  limesione*.  Kelley'g  Island,  Middle  Bass,  Pelee,  and  Gibral'- 

to  which  the  name  sandstone  is  commonly  ap-  tar   islands   are  all   favorite  fishing  resorts   ajid 

[died  by  the-  quarrymeq^    Such  iime-sandstones,  easy  of  access  during  the  summer  months. 
maj-  analyze  as  higb  as  99.6  per  cent  ca>cium^         Industries. — The   city    has   steamer   coniicc- 

carbonate.      Ordinarily   the    tcnn    sandstone   is  tions  with  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  Great 

applied  to  quaiii  sandstones  whether  pure  or  Lakes,    and    cnnsider-able    trade    with .  Canada. 

imiiure,  ....  The  city  is  in  a  lertU*  agricultural  region,  '" 
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which  the  chief  products  are  grapes,  peaches,  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  was 
apples,  grain,  and  vegetables.  Fishing  is  an  created  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  chat  year  foi  his 
inqiortaiit  industry  of  the  city;  the  annual  services.  He  was  appointed  rear-admiral  in 
amount  sold  in  the  local  market  and  shipped  is  1664  and  in  1665  participated  in  the  victory  at 
$1,500,000.  The  annual  amount  of  wine  shipped  Lowestaft  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
15  about  2,000,000  gallons.  The  chief  industrial  Madrid  in  1666,  and  when  hostilities  with  Hol- 
es! ablishments  are  factories  in  which  are  made  land  were  resumed  in  16^2  he  was  made  second 
baskets  and  crates  for  the  shipment  of  grapes  in  command  of  the  i^eet.  He  was  killed  in  the 
and  peaches ;  cooperages  in  which  are  made  naval  action  off  Solebay  in  that  year, 
casks  for  the  wine  shipments;  wagon  and  car-  Sandwich,  John  Hontacu,  4TH  Earl  or, 
riage  works,  machine  shops,  corrugated  paper,  English  politician:  b.  3  Nov.  1718;  d.  London 
window  glass,  and  underwear  factories,  carpen-  30  April  1792.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
ters  tools  and  hoe  works,  eleelrie  dynamo  and  traveled  extensively  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
Steam  turbme  works,  structural  iron  and  cem-  tries,  and  in  1739  returned  to  England  where  he 
ent  works,  and  furniture  factories.  There  are  fo^  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  became 
large  coal  and  lumber  yards.  The  United  States  a  political  follower  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
hatcheries  at  Put-m-Bay  and  State  hatchery  at  He  was  appointed  lord  commissioner  of  the 
Lakeside  foster  the  fish  industry.  Sandusky  admiralty  in  1744  and  was  shortly  afterward  ap- 
makes  the  major  portion  of  the  crayon  which  is  pointed  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  rep- 
used  in  the  United  States  and  which  is  ei-  ment.  His  promotion  in  the  army  was  rapid, 
ported.  There  are  three  daily  and  four  weekly  although  his  miliUry  duties  were  only  nominal, 
newspapers.  In  igoo  the  va  uation  of  the  out-  his  time  being  occupied  by  his  duties  at  the 
put  of  the  industrial  establish ments  in  San-  admiralty  and  his  frequent  missions  abroad,  yet 
dusky  was  $3,190,342.       ^  at  his  death  he  was  senior  general  on  the  list 

Ba«tj.— There     are     four    banks,     two    na-  He    was    plenipotentiary   at   the   conference    of 

donal  and  two  State,  havmg  a  combmed  cap-  Breda  in  1746  and  in  1747  became  1st  lord  of 

•*■',?*.  ,?°5fV»0-,.          „  ,     ,      ^,       .  the  admiralty  board.    In  1751  he  was  dismissed 

Public  Bmldtngs,  SchooU,  Churches,  eU.-~  from  service,  but  in  1755  was  appointed  joint 
The  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  govern-  Tice- treasurer  and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of 
ment  building,  county  court-house,  county  in-  Ireland.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
tirmary,  jail,  municipal  buildings,  and  a  bonded  Madrid  in  1763.  but  before  he  could  depart  on 
warehouse.  The  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  his  mission  was  made  one  ol  the  principal  sec- 
Home  has  accommodations  for  1.600  persons,  retaries  of  state.  While  in  this  office  he  took 
There  are  belonginB  to  this  home,  37  buildings,  part  in  the  famous  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes. 
constructed  of  blue  limestone,  at  a  cost,  ejtcla-  In  1768  he  became  postmaster-general  and  in 
Sive  of  grounds  of  $700,000.  Sandusky  has  22  ij^,  ^^  nominated  lit  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
churches,  61  schools  and  8  public  school  build-  an  office  he  held  for  n  years.  His  own  gain  and 
irgs.  6  parish  school  buildings  and  a  public  party  interest  were  made  of  paramount  irapor- 
iibranr  .  j  o  ^  ,  .■  ^.  •»""  and  to  the  insufficient  equipment  of  the 
_  History  Government,  and  Popuatwn.—  Thc  navy  was  justly  laid  much  of  the  Jisajter  which 
city  was  first  settled  m  1817.  and  was  incor-  the  British  navy  encowitered  in  those  years. 
porated  as  a  city  in  1845.  The  Indians  on  16  His  administration  was  on  the  whole  disastrous; 
May  1763  captured  Fort  S^dusky  and.  mas-  perhaps  no  man  of  (he  18th  century  was  held  in 
Mcred  the  entire  garrison  with  the  exception  of  ^ore  bitter  contempt  in  England  than  he.  He 
Ensign  Paully  the  commander.  In  1783  the  1;^^^  a  practically  retired  life  after  1782. 
Indians  defeated  a  force  of  480  men  under  the  o  jL:  1.  t?  1  j  .  i 
command  of  Cobnels  Williamson  and  Craw^  Sandwich..  England,  a  cinque  port  and 
ford.  The  municipal  affairs  are  administered  F^'-kel-town  m  Kent.  Saint  Clement  s  church 
by  a  mayor,  council,  and  president,  elected  un-  "  /"„  example  of  early  Norman  architecture 
der  the  charier  of  1902,  Pop.  (1900)  19,636;  I?.**  ^"'"^  Peters,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
(1910)    19,989.                              John  T.   Mack,  "^"?  Jo"".  has  been  restored  and  contains  fine 


Sandusky,  a  bay   indenting  the  northern 
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part  of  Ohio,'  an  inlet  of  Lake  Erie.     It  is  20  Sandwich  Islanda.    See  JIawail 

miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  and  forms  an  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Washinglof 

excellent  harbor.     In  some  places  large  groves  County;  on  the  Hudson  Rrver,  and  the'GleM 

extend  almost  to  the  water  edge.  Falls  Feeder,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the 

Ssidtuky,  a  river  in  Ohio;   It  has  its  rise  Hudson  Valley  R-R.'s;  about  52  miles  north  of 

near   the   west   boundary   of   Richland    County;  Albany.     There  are  rapids  in  the  Hudson  and 

flows  west  to  the  centre  of  Wyandot  County,  Baker's  Falls  abcrtit  70  feet  in  descent,  wbich 

then  north,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  serve  to  furnish  good  water-power.     Sandy  Hill 

Erie  through  Sandusky  Bay.     It  furnishes  wa-  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicinity 

ter-power  foriranufacturin^  purposes  for  sev-  are  quarries  of  the  wwIUVnown  Kingsbury  build- 

eral    cities   a»d  towns   on   its  banks,  chief  of  ing  stone.    The  chief  industrial  establisTiments 

which  are  Bucyrus.  Upper  Sandusky.  Tiffin,  and  are  lumber  mills,  brick  yards,  furnaces,  machine 

Fremont.  shops,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  Wall  paper  print 

Sand'wich,  Edward  Montagu,  ist  Eabl  op,  works,  and  the  extensive  bag  factories  of  the 

English  naval  officer:  b.  England  27  July  1625:  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Trust.    There  are  large 

d.  at  sea  off  Solebay  (Sotithwold),  England,  28  shipments  of  stone,  farm  prodncts.  and  maHU- 

May  1672.    He  entered  the  army  in  164S.  fought  factures.    The  three  National  banks  have  a  coni- 

on  the  side  of  Parliament  at  Marston  Moor,  Mncd  capital  of  $150,000.    The  village  has  an 

Nasetiy,  and  other  places,  was  appointed  a  mem-  excellent  high    school,  puMIc   graded  schools, 

ber  of  the  council  of  state  in  1653  and  in  1656  and  a  public  Ijbrary  founded  m'  I867,  also   a 

became  conjoint  general  of  the  sea  with  Blake,  public  park.    It  is  one  '<5f  the  two  county  scata 

In  1660  he  joined  the  forces  of  Charles,  assisted  of  Washington  County  {Salem  the  other)    has 
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«  court  house  and  jail;  also  county  derk's  manufacturing  industries  include  shoe  factories, 
office  r«moved  there  (igos)  from  Argyle,  Be-  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  flour  and  grist  mills, 
tween  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Kdward  in  the  saw  and  lumber  mills;  the  census  of  1900  re- 
Union  Cemetery  is  located  the  grave  of  Jane  ported  a.  capital  of  $3^,015  inrested.  A  large 
McCrea  (q.  v.)  ;  also  that  of  Major  Dtmcan  electric  power  shop  derives  power  from  the  river, 
Campbell  of  luverawe,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  and  supplies  the  factories,  and  lights  fof  the 
Ticonderoga,  1758.  Pi^.  (1900),  4^473;  (1910  town.  There  is  a  high  school  established  in 
est),  s/wo.  James  A.  Holdew.  '8?4,  and  a  public  library  which  was  founded 
.  WyHook.N  J.,alowsandypenlr.ula  ^/ee%u^[^,  Vra^nTgoL"  ffi  ^^^^ 
in  Monmouth  County;  about  18  miles  souUi  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  San  ford  Svas  the  second  largest 
?^*T  Yojl^_It  logins  at  the  Navesink  H«h-  j„„„  -^  ^^^  gj^j^  ^nj  exceeeded  7  of  the  30 
lands  and  extends  north  six  miles;  its  width  is  ;;  ;  ,„;„„,  p^p,  (,8go)  ^^^o, .  (j,^) 
less  than  a  mile.    On  the  west  side  of  the  pcnin-  ^„a.   i,^,^\  nn.n 

snia  is  Sandy  Hook  Bay.    At  the  northern  ex-  ^■"^l.'  1  ?i°*  *°^*  f„^5„'*5,    «.1„^™.    rhil 
trcmity  U  a  beacon  light,  and.  about  a  mile  south  Sanfucntea   san-foo-an  tas.  Sdrodor.  Chi!- 

of  thiJ  point,  is  a  lilhthouse.  90  feet  in  height  ""  P"^*-  *>-,  Santmgo,  Chile,  3  Feb.  181?;  i. 

At  the  ^termost  p3int  is  Fort  Hancoct     On  ^^"    ^\  J^'^ .  ^^  ^  H«   was   the   au  hor  of 

the   peninsula  is  a  government  proving-ground  *»"°"^  dramatic,  historical  and  poetical  works 

for  ordnance  and  armor-plate  among  which  are:  'Caupolican,*  drama  in  verse 

Sandys,  san'dis  or  sandz,"  Frederick,  Eng-  fj^ss)  I  *E1  Campanario'  (1838)  ;  'Chile,  frottt 

lish  painter:  b.  i  May  1832.    He  is  well  known  ^}%   ^,^"',V°^  ?  /"^  of    '"  '^ 

as  a  magazme  illustrator,  and  among  his  princi-  U»Soj ,     leudo     Uo5»>  ',  etc.  7 

paX  paintings  are   'King  Pelles'  Daughter  bear-  SafifcS  SaBgi,  sang-a'  safig-a',  one  of  the 

Big  the  Vessel  of  the  Sangrael'  (1862) ;  <Vuren*  larger  islands  of  the  Tawi  Tawi  group,  lying 

(1863);    'La  Belle  Ysonde>    (1863);   <Morgan  southwest  of  the  island  of  Tawi  Tawi,  from 

le  Fay'   (1864),  and  many  portraits  in  oils  and  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel; 

crayon.  length    northeast    to    southwest,    seven    miles ; 

San'ford,  Henry  Shelton,  American  diplo-  yj^'*'.  .t^'^e*  <""'«  =  a"^ea.  14  square  miles.  The 
matist:  b  Woodbury,  Conn.,  is  June  1823;  d.  'S'^"d  "  '<™''  ^"^  heavily  wooded;  a  little  land 
Healing'  Sprmgs,  Va.,  21  May  i&Jl.  He  studied  °"  *^^  southeast  coast  is  under  cultivation, 
for  a  tune  at  Heidelberg  University,  and  in  1847  Sangallo,  sang-gal'IS,  Antonio  da,  Italian 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  and'  became  at-  architect:  h,  Florence  14SS!  d.  there  1534-  He 
tached  to  the  Saint  Petersburg  legation.  The  built  in  Montepuleiano  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
next  year  he  was  acting  secretary  to  Andrew  donna  di  San  Biagio;  the  palaces  Cervini  and 
J,  Donelson  at  Frankfort,  and  during  1849-54  Bellarmini;  in  San  Savino  the  palace  of  the 
secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  He  was  United  cardinal  di  Santa  Prassede,  in  Arczzo  the 
States  minister  to  Belgium,  1861-9,  and  rendered  Church  of  the  Annunziata  and  the  Citadel  in 
service    of   the    utmost   importance    during   the  Civita  Castellana. 

Civil  War.     He  negotiated  the  Scheldt  Treaty  Sangallo,  Antonio  da   (Cosdtani),  Italian 

of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  first  postal  architect,  nephew  of  the  preceding:  b.  Mugello, 

convention    with  France.     In    1877  he   was   a  near  Florence,  1485 ;  d.  1546,    He  designed  and 

founder  of  the  International  African  Associa-  built   the    church   of    Madonna    di    Loreio,    at 

tion  (now  the  Independent  State  of  the  Kongo)  Rome;  the  Porta  di  San  Spirito;  the  church  of 

and  secured  the  recognition  of  its  independence  San   Spirito;   the   palace   Sacchetti;   the   palace 

by  the  United  States.     In   1885  he  was  a  dele-  Farnese;  all  in  the  same  city.    He  also  enlarged 

gate  to  the  International  Kongo  Conference  at  the   Vatican  and  executed   the  famous   fountain 

Berlin,  and  in  1889  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Slavery  at  Orviclo  and  had  a  share  in  building  the  Pil- 

Confereiice  at  Brussels.    In  1870  he  founded  the  grims'    Church   at   Loreto.      He   was   also   buc- 

ctty  of  Sanford,  Fla.,  and  in  later  years  gave  cessful  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
much  attention  to  its  development  Sangallo,    Juliano    da,    Italian    architect; 

Sanford,  Fia.,  city  in  Orange  County,  on  (brother   of   Antonio   the  Elder)  ;  b.  Florence 

Lake  Monroe,  an  expansion  of  the  Saint  John's  1445;  d.  there  1516.    At  Florence  he  built  the 

River,  and  on  the  Florida,  T.  &  K.  W    the  San-  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de  Pazzi 

ford  &  St  P.,  and  the  Savannah,  F.  &  W.  R.R.'s,  and  the  Palace  Condi;  in  Prato,  the  church  of 

125  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.     The  land  was  Madonna   dellc    Career) ;    in    Cajano   the   Villa 

sold  to  Gen,  H.  S.   Sanford  in  1870,  and  he  Poggio  for  the  Medici.    He  also  constructed  the 

surveyed  and  cleared  the  site  of  the  city,  and  fortress   at   Ostia;    and   in   Rome   he   built   the 

built  a  saw  mill,  shops,  etc.     It  is  at  the  head  of  fagade  of  Santa  Maria  dell  Anima ;  the  monas- 

navigation     for     large     steamers,     and     exports  tery  of  San  Pietro  in  Vineoli ;  and  the  flat  roof 

orar.ges  and  other  fruits,  and  early  vegetables,  in  the   church  of   Santa   Maria   Maggiore.     He 

It    contains  railway  car  shops,  machine  shops,  also  constructed  the  citadel  at  Pisa,     Consult: 

fruit     preserving     and     cigar     factories.     There  Redtenbachcr,     <Die    Architektur    der    Renais- 

is    a  public  hi^   school.     Pop.    (1890)    2,016;  sance>  (1886). 
(igoo)  1,450;  {1910)  3,570.  Sangamon,   sSng'ga-min,  a  river  of  llli- 

Sanford,  Maine,  town  in  York  County;  on  nois;    its   head-waters   are   in   Champaign   and 

the  Mousam  River,  and  a  branch  of  the  Portland  McLean  counties.    It  flows  southeast  to  Sanga- 

and    Rochester  railroad ;  30  miles   southwest  of  mon  County  where  it  unites  with  the  South  Fork 

Portland.     The  land  was  purchased  from  the  of  the  river,  and  changes  the  direction  of  its 

Indians   in   16S1,  and  the  project  of  laying  out  course,  flowing  northwest,  then  west,  then  north- 

a    town   was   formed   as   early   as   1676,   but  no  west  and  enters  the  Illinois  River  by  two  chan- 

pertnanent  settlement  was  made  till  after  1730,  nels.    Total  length,  225  miles.    The  confluence 

the  exact  date  being  uncertam.     The  chief  of  the  main  stream  (Nortii  Fork)  and  the  South       , 

Vou  is  — 16  n|^ 
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Fork  ia  six  miks  east  of  Springfield,  and  the  Sangnud,     sing-eril'.     See     C^ah,     Thx 

moutb  of  the  river  is  about  44  miles  west-north-  HoLv. 

west  of  Springfield.  Sangre  de    Criato,   aln'gri   da   krSs'tfi,  a 

SanB'er,  Adolph  L„  American  lawyer:  b.  range  of  mountains  in  the  south  central  pan  of 

Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  d.  New  York  3  Jan.  1S94.  Colorado.    See  RocKY  Mountains. 

He  was  graduated   from  the   Columbia   College  _  .  »    _f  ^.        «»  _.    -rrr     1 ^t. 

Law  Sch^l  in  1864;  and  in  the  practice  of  his  Sangater,    sing'ster.    Margaret    Eliiabeth 

profession  won  rapid  success.    In  1870  he  was  Munaon,  American  writer :  b.   New   Rochelle, 

appointed    one    of    the    commissioners    of    the  N- Y.,  22  Feb.  1838;  d.  3  June  1912.    In  1858  she 

United   States   Deposit   Fund,   and   in   1885  was  was   married   to    George   Sangster,   engaged   m 

elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  writing  for  periodicals  and  in  iSS?i  became  ass o- 

New  York  by  a  plurality  of  25,000  voles.     He  ^'^W  editor  of   'Hearth  and  Home.'     Jn  1873-9 

was  a  presidential  elector  of  the  State  of  New  *he   was   rfitor   of    'The   Christian   at   Work.' 

York  ini88o  and  1884,  and  1886  was  appointed  I,""'   '"  ,^^^?^  she  was   editor   of    'Harpers 

commissioner    of   education,    serving    for   three  P\'=^^'\   *?'"„'^  .'?f   ^^,^    ^^,     u"' 

terms,   and   elected    president   of    the   board    in  «"butor  to   the    'Udies    Home  Journal.'     Her 

1893-    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Order  "ojl's  are  marked  by  a  high  religious  purpose 

of  "B'nai   B'rilh,"   was   president  of   the   Board  and  an  earnest  desire  to  brighten  and  beautify 

of   Delegates   of   American   Israelites,    and    for  everyday  life     Her  luyemlc  works  include:  <  May 

Bome  years  vice-president  of  the  Union  of  Amer-  Stanhope  and  Her  Friend>;  '  Little  Knights  and 

kan  Hebrew  Congregations.  La-lies-;    etc.     Among  her  tnost   noted   poems 

_                T         L    -n-     ^          .         ■               1  a""*^:     0"r  Own';  'The  Sin  of  Omission';  'Are 

Sanger.    JoM^h    Prentiss,    American    sol-  (j,e   Children    Home?>   and   her   other  publica- 

dierr  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  8  May   1840.     He  served  tions  include:  'Poems  of  the  Household' f  1883); 

in  the  Union  army  through  .the  C ml  War.  at-  <Home  Fairies'  (1887);  'Winsome  Womanhood' 

tainmg  rank  as  brevet  major  m  1865,  and  ini87i  (iqoo);    'Lyrics   of    Love'   (1901);    *Tlie   Little 

commanded  a  battery  in  the  Brooklyn  'Whiskey  Kin^om  oi  Home'  {1904). 
Riots."      He    occupied     the    chair    of    military 

science,  tactics,  and  law  at  Bowdoin  in  1871-S.  Sanguuiana,     a     monotypic     genus,     the 

was   a  member   of  the   mihtary   commission  to  bloodroots  (q.v.)  of  the  Pafowracei,  indigenous 

inspect  foreign  arms  and  equipments  in  1875-7,  '°  eastern  North  America,  and  often  c  '          "* 


...    .„^    appointed    acting    inspector-  for    ornament.     It    prefers    sheltered    places    in 

general,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,     la  woods,   where   it   can   grow   in   leaf-mold.     The 

1899   he   assumed   command   of   the   district    of  thick,  palraately  lobed  leaf  is  tapped  around  the 

Matanzas,  Cuba.     In   1901  was  appointed  chief-  bud,  which  swiftly  outgrows  its  protector,  loses 

of-sta(f  and  inspector-general  in  the  Division  of  its  two  fugacious  sepals,  and  open.s  into  a  slar- 

the  Philippines,  and  in   1902  was  made  director  shaped   flower  with   several   fleshy   white  petals, 

of  the  Philippine  census.  and   a   mass   of   golden   stamens   in   the   centre. 

Sanger,    WUliam    Cary,    American   legis-  The  flower  closes  again  at  nighl^  or  on  shady 

later:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  21  May   1853.     He  <l?J's-  ?™'^e  i',  l''?"'"'  '«  the  earliest,  cool  days 

was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1874  and  from  "J  spring.     The  leaves  continue  to  grow  during 

the  Oilumbia  Law  School  in  1879.    In  189S-7  he  'he  summer,  and   become  nearly  seven   inches 

was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  lieutenant-  ^""B- ,  The  seeds  are  contained  m  spmdle-shaped 

colonel   of  volunteers  in   the   Spanish- American  ':apsu  es.     The  whole  plant   is   very   brittle   and 

war,  and  assistant  secretary  of  war  igoi-3.     He  succulent  and  when  broken,  especially  at  its  thick 

has    published;     'The    Reserve    and    Auxiliary  Aeshy  rootstock,  an  acrid  red  juice  flows  copi- 

forces  of  England  and  the   Militia  of  Switzer-  ""sly  forth.     This  juKe  has  caused  the  plant  to 

land'    (1903)  he  called  bloodroot,  and  it  was  considered,  by  the 

Sangir  (sang-ger')  Islands,  Malay  Archi-  ^?"""«  of  signatures,  to  be  a  cure  for  blood- 
pel  ago,  a  group  midway  between  the  northeast  diseases ;  later  it  becames  officinal,  as  a  cathartic, 
Wtremity  of  the  Celebes,  and  the  southern  ex-  '^"]f'^  *"'*  expectorant.  The  sanguinana  is  also 
tremity  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao  in  the  Phil-  '^f^^.'^^^  puccoon,  or  Indian  pamt.  because  the 


ippine  group.  The  largest  islands  of  the  group 
are  Great  Sangir,  Siau  (Slave,  Siauw),  and 
Tagulanda.    The  former  is  the  most  northerly  Sanhedrim,  s3n-he'drim,  the  supreme  judi- 


iborigincs   used  it  as  a  Stain  for  their   skins, 
dye  stuff. 


..  _  E  the  volcano  of  Aboe  (4,000  feet),  cial  tribunal  of  the  Jews,  existing  in  and  before 
whose  eruptions  of  1812,  1856  and  1892  caused  New  Testament  times.  According  to  rabbinical 
great  destruction  and  appalling  loss  of  life.  All  tradition  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  to 
of  the  islands  are  mountainous,  partly  volcanic,  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  events 
and  well  cultivated.  From  die  craters  of  the  vol-  mentioned  in  Num.  xi,  16,  17,  but  this  view  is 
canoes  of  Siau  and  Roang,  constantly  issue  now  generally  rejected,  and  the  lime  of  its  in- 
clouds  of  sulphur,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  stitution  referred  to  a  much  later  date.  The 
The  chief  products  are  rice,  pisang,  sago,  and  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  consisted  of 
cocoanut-oil.  Edible  birds'  nests  abound  in  the  71  members,  including  the  president.  From  in- 
smaller  islands,  yielding  considerable  profit.  The  cidental  notices  in  the  New  Testament  we  learn 
exports  arc  copra,  nuts,  and  nutmegs.  The  that  the  members  were  drawn  from  three  dif- 
natives  are  Malays.  They  adopted  in  the  15th  ferent  classes:  "the  chief  priests,"  consisting 
century  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  were  after-  partly  of  those  who  had  previously  filled  the  of- 
ward  converted  to  Qiristianily  by  the  Portu-  fice  of  high-priest,  and  partly  of  the  heads  of  the 
guese  The  islands  constitute  a  dependency  of  24  classes  into  which  the  priests  were  divided; 
the  Netherlands,  and  through  the  missionaries  "the  elders  of  the  people,"  that  is.  the  heads  oi 
schools  have  been  built.  The  islands  are  gov-  tribes  and  family  associations;  and  "the  scribes,* 
emed  by  Padschsi  or  Princes.     Fop.  76,900.  or  tlwsc  learned  in  the  law.    The  Sanhedrim  sat 
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originally  within  the  temple  precincts  every  day  ther  purpose  the  construction  of  his  works  so  u 

from  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  sacrifice  un-  to  brins  about  Ilic  desired  result  at  the  least 

til  the  evening  sacrifice;  excepting  on  Sabbaths  cost,  when  considering  both  the  first  investment 

and  festivals.     At  its  head  was  a  president,  who  and  the  operating  expenses, 

bore  the  honorable  title  of  noii  or  prince.    The  The   relations  of  the  public  health  to  this 

jurisdiction   of   the   Sanhedrim,  as   the  supreme  brani.b   of   engineering   are   made   plain    in   the 

tribunal  of  the  Jews  in  civil  as  in  ecclesiastical  arli'^le     SANiiAfiy     Sciesce.      With    the     rapid 

matters,   was   very  extensive.    It   was   the  final  advance     of     practical     knowledge     along     the 

court  of  appeal   from  all   inferior  courts;   and,  latter    lines,    the    profession     of    sanitary    en- 

in   addition   to   this,   it  atone  had   the   right  of  G(ineering,  while  resting  upon  the  same  founda- 

judging  in   matters  affecting  a   whole   tribe,  of  l^ions  as  civil   engineering,   has   in   recent  years 

determining  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  try-  gradually     called     for     an     increased     practical 

ing  the  high-priest  or  8  disobedient  member  of  knowledge  of  vital  statistics,  of  chemistry  and 

its    own   body.    It   pronounced    also    upon   thf  biology  as  applied  to  its  special  branches.     It 

claims   of  prophets   and   upon  charges  of  bUs-  is  not  necessary  for  the  sanitary  engineer  to  be 

phemy.     Its    jurisdiction    was    not    confined    to  a  trained  analyst,  or  accomplished  in  the  details 

ftlestinc,  but  extended   to  every  place  where  °l  .state  inedicme,  but  he  should  be  in  touch 

the  Jews  had   settlements    (Acts   ix.  2).    Ac-  ^.'tn  the  general  progress  m  these  subjects,  if 

cording  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  the  power  of  {"s  work  is  to  be  on  the  highest  plane  of  excel- 

inflicting   capital    punishment   was   taken    away  '^"^^      ■'^  necessity  will  be  better  appreciated 

from  this  tribunal  40  years  before  the  destruc-  *?er  iioting  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  phases 

tJon  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  accords  with  the  of  saniUry  eiigineering. 

answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  (John  xix.  37).  ^°   b'bhcal   days,    pure   mounUin    water    in 

«It   is   not   lawful    for   us   to   put   any   man   to  ^°^^    mstances    was    collected    and    conveyed 

death."     It  might  indeed  pass  sentence  of  death,  ^.^°"8h  gravity  aqueducts  to  cities  and  towns 

but  it  required  the  confirmation  of  the  Roman  There  are  some  cases  to-day,  even  in  civilized 

procurator   before  such   sentence  could  be  exe-  «>""'"es,    where    substantially    the    same    pro- 

^ted.     The    forms   of   procedure   in   the   court  cedures  as  used  many  centuries  ago-are  still  ap- 

seem  to   have  been   characterized   bv  a  ireneral  P"^*^    .Generally  speaking,  however,  the  rapidly 

cure  a  sentence  of  rondemnation.     The  pls«^e  of  rendered    necessary    a   vast   elaboration    of   the 

meetmg     of     the     Sanhedrim     was     eventually  early  principles,  in  order  to  furnish  the  essential 

changed  to  a  portion  of  the  court  of  the  Gen-  ^^gi^  „         ^^^[^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^^  supplies  under 

Ules,  and    after  several  other  changes,  its  seat  ^^^ious  conditions  are  built  and  opeVated.    This 

was  finally  established  at  Tibenas.     Besides  the  jg  ij,^^  j^  3  greater  degree  of  sewerage  works, 

high  council  there  were  also  inferior  courts  or  ^hich  have  come  to  the  attention  of  tLe  Amer- 

lesser   sanhedrims   m   the   country   towns,   com-  jcan  engineer  within  the  past  30  years ;  and  to  a 

posed   of  persons   of  the   same   classes,   and   in  still  greater  degree  in  the  case  of  works  for  the 

contradistinction  to  these,  the  metropolitan  coun-  purification  of  sewage  and  water,  and  the   dis- 

cil    was    termed    the    Great    Sanhedrim.     After  posal  of  garbage,  which  have  even  more  recently 

the    destruction    of   Jerusalem   by   the    Romans  furnished  practical  problems  in  this  country. 

these  conrts  were  abolished.  In  the  field  of  water  supply  engineering  there 

Sanhita,   sSnTii-ta,   the   Hindu   designation  are  some  instances  where  pure  mountain  waters 

of  that  part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brah-  «."  be   readily  obtained;   some   where  the   sup- 

mins   which  contains  the  mantra  or  hymns.  plies   can   best   be   obtained   from    underground 

-'    ,.           _          .     .          ,.       „            c'  sources ;   others   where  the   most  available   sup- 

San'.UiT  Comimsnon.    See  United  States  pii^^  ,„  obtained   from   rivers   near  at  hand, 

bANiTARY  Commission.  which  require  purification  and  pumping  to  reser- 

Sanitary  Engineering,  the  branch  of  civil  voirs  of  artificial   construction;   and   still   other 

engineering  which  relates  to  structures  and  op-  instances  where  large  cilies  have  at  hand  only 

erations  for  promoting  and  guarding  the  health  small  streams,  upon  which  it   is  necessary  to 

of  communities.     It  deals   with  the  means  of  build  large  dams  to  store  water  during  the  rainy 

providing  cities  and  towns  with  pure  and  whole-  seasons   to   serve   the  needs   of   the   community 

some  water,  with  the  means  for  the  removal  in  during  times  of  drought. 

underground   channels  of  the   spent  water  sup-  Before   the   development  and  general   accep- 

ply  called  sewage,  as  well  as  of  such  ground  tance  about  1880  of  ihe  germ  theory  of  disease, 

water  and  rain  water  as  may  be  necessary,  with  comparatively   little  attention   was  given  to   the 

the  means  of  removing  the  various  waste  prod-  sanitary  character  of  water  supplies.     Although 

nets  and   refuse  by  cartage,  such   as  garbage,  the  danger  of  sewage  pollution  was  then  recog- 

ashes,  and  street  sweepings.     It  also  deals  with  nized  by  some,  its  full  significance  was  not  ap- 

the  subjects  of  ventilation,  water  supply,  sewer-  preciated,   especially  in  the  case  of  watersheds 

age,    drainage,    water    purification,    sewage    and  where  the  population   was   largely  rural   in   its 

refuse   disposal   and   street   cleaning.      In   other  nature,  until  there  were  encountered   dis: 


words,    sanitary   engineering   embraces    the    de-  typhoid   fever   epidemics,   as   at   Plymouth,    Pa., 

sign  and  construction  of  all  works  contributing  Lowell    and    Lawrence,     Mass.,     New     Haven, 

to  public  health  and  comfort,  and  all  means  of  Conn.,  etc.     In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 

preventing  offensive  conditions   due   to  a  large  marked  awakening  to  the  needs  of  pure  water 

number  of  persons  living  closely  together,  as  supplies  in  America,  as  shown  by  the  eonsidera- 

in  cities  or  towns.  tion   given  this   subject  by  a  majority  of  the 

In  all  cases  the  sanitary  engineer,  as  is  true  larger  cities,  and  by  the  practical  accomplish- 

of  the  civil  engineer,  should  have  for  his  fur-  ments   reached   in   some   instances.     Compared 
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with  the  European  water  supplies,  there  is  yet  which  causes  it  to  deposit  iron  rust,  which  is 

wide  room  for  improvement  in  this  country,  as  seriously  objectionable  becanse  of  the  stains   it 

oar  prevailinK  standards  are  much  below  those  produces  in  laundry  use.     This  feature  can  be 

established   in   northwestern   Europe.     Thus,   in  eliminated  by  aerating  the  water  and  passing  it 

Germany  it  is  an  edict  of  the  Imperial   Board  through   filters,   as   is   done   at   Reading,   Mass., 

of  Health,  following  the  cholera  epidemic   in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  West  Superior,  Wis.,  and  a 

Hamburg  in   1892,  tnat  no  surface  water  shall  number  of  places  m  the  northern  parts  of  Gef- 

bc  used  as  a  public  water  supply  without  first  many  and  Holland. 

being    filtered    in   a    satisfactory    manner.      In  Wafer    derived    from    rivers    flowing    near 

Europe  generally  this  view  is  held,  and  the  bene-  cities    and    towns    forms    one    of   the   principal 

fit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  sources  of  supply  in   America,     In   early  years 

such   water-borne   diseases   as   typhoid   fever  is  raw   river   water   supplies   were   fairly   aatisfac- 

only  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  what  it  is  in  Amer-  tory  In  their  hygienic  condition.     But  with  the 

ican  cities.  rapidly  increasing  population,  river  pollution  has 

As  to  the  so-called  mountain  streams,   the  become  so  great  that  now  it  13  rare  for  a  town 

rapid    increase    in    population    in   this    country  or  city  of  any  size  to  obtain  a  fairly  satisfactory 

makes  it  each  year  more  and  more  difficult  to  supply  from  river  water  when  taken  in  its  raw 

obtain  even  comparatively  pure  municipal  water  condition. 

supplies  from  sparsely  inhabited  watersheds.  In  In  the  Southern  and  Western  country  there 
the  case  of  small  cities  ^nd  towns  this  can  still  is  the  added  difficulty  of  the  well-known  mud- 
be  done  in  some  instances,  but  usually  it  neces-  diness,  due  to  the  large  quantities  of  silt  and 
sitates  the  purchase  of  many  properties  situated  clay  entering  the  rivers  from  soil  erosion,  and 
on  the  watercourse,  and  a  systematic  patrolling  which  for  many  months  at  a  time  make  the 
of  portions  of  the  remaining  area,  in  order  to  waters  decidedly  turbid  and  dirty.  To  remove 
guard  constantly  against  pollution.  This  latter  this  silt  and  clay  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
procedure  is  especially  effective  in  conjunction  cipal  tasks  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  This,  as  is 
with  large  storage  reservoirs  in  which  self-puri-  described  in  Water  SuPM-y  Enoineejunc,  is 
fication  takes  pUce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  accomplished  by  sedimentation  and  filtration,  and 
York  and  Boston  supplies.  in  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  the  more 

A  ground  water  supply,  where  the  conditions  important  cities  have  projected,  or  are  building, 

are  favorable,  yields  as  good  a  water  from  a  san-  improvements  of  this  nature. 
itary  standpoint  as  can  be  obtained.     This  results.  The  cities  situated  upon  the  Great  Lakes  at 

of  course,  from  the  eBicient  filtration  which  takes  one   time  obtained   from   them   clear   and   pure 

place  under  the  conditions  of  nature,   as   the  water  quite  readily.    In  the  instance  of  several 

rainfall  percolates  through  the  earth  and  reaches  of  the  larger  cities,  however,  the  time  has  ar- 

the  underground  natural  reservoirs  from  which  rived  or  is  rapidly  approaching  when  there  is 

it  is  drawn.     In  this  country  the  most  notable  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  pure   water   from 

ground   water   supply    is   that    which    furnishes  the   lakes   in   its   raw   condition,   owing   to    the 

about  half  otthe  supply  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  amount  of  sewage  which  reaches  the  water  sup- 

and    aggregates    a    daily    quantity    of    about  ply  intakes.     Usually  the  pollution  is  from  the 

K, 000,000  gallons.  Long  Island  is  essentially  a  city's  sewers,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  from 
:ge  territory  of  sand,  the  pores  of  which  af-  those  of  neighboring  cities.  The  earlier  intakes, 
ford  facilities  for  the  storage  of  large  volumes  located  half  a  mile  or  so  from  shore,  were 
of  rain-water  in  this  naturally  formed  reser-  presumably  in  many  cases  capable  of  yielding  as 
voir,  and  from  which  water  can  be  obtained  con-  pure  water  as  now  can  be  obtained  from  in- 
tinuou^y  during  ordinary  dry  weather  in  daily  takes  four  miles  or  more  distant  from  the 
quantities  equal  to  at  least  400,000  gallons  per  shore.  That  the  time  is  approaching  when  fil- 
■quare  mile.  These  conditions  are  unusual,  and  tration  of  the  lake  supplies  is  becoming  desir- 
there  is  no  other  instance  where  such  a  large  able,  if  not  necessary,  is  shown  by  the  consid- 
Tolume  of  underground  water  is  obtained,  eration  given  to  that  subject  by  the  cities  of 
Many  small  cities  and  towns,  however,  obtain  a  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
satisfactory  supply  from  underground  Streams,  In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  north- 
which  flow  through  valleys  containing  deep  lay-  eastern,  section  of  the  country,  water  supplies 
ers  of  porous  sand  and  gravel.  With  varying  are  frequently  obtained  from  small  streams, 
conditions  in  the  geological  formation,  these  un-  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  store  water  in 
derground  supplies  naturally  present  marked  dif-  large  impounding  basins  in  order  that  portions 
ferences  in  the  quality  of  water  obtained  there-  of  the  rainfall  of  wet  seasons  may  be  made 
from.  In  some  instances  the  ground  water  is  available  for  seasons  of  drought  This  has  de- 
very  highly  charged  with  lime  and  magnesia,  veloped  many  problems  for  the  sanitary  en- 
thus  making  the  water  too  hard  for  acceptable  gineer  to  consider,  especially  the  care  necessary 
use  by  the  consumers,  and  especially  by  those  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  reservoir  sites 
who  use  it  for  steam  raising  purposes.  Under  to  guard  against  various  vegetable  growths,  such 
these  conditions  the  sanitary  engineer  has  some-  as  give  rise  to  objectionable  tastes  and  odors, 
times  to  consider  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  The  storage  of  water  for  long  periods  of  time 
problem,  and  to  recommend  plans  for  the  soften-  in  such  basins  naturally  results  in  sedimentation, 
ing  of  the  water,  such  as  is  the  case  with  the  and  in  bleaching  should  the  water  be  colored, 
well  water  supply  at  Winnipeg,  and  in  many  which  improves  the  quality  of  the  water  so  fat 
places  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  where  as  its  appearance  and  sanitary  aspects  are  con- 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  driven  into  the  cerned,  and  which  incidentally  brings  about 
chalk  cliffs.  safety  through  the  long  interval  which  elapses 
Another  feature  which  the  sanitary  engineer  as  the  water  passes  through  the  basins,  thus 
has  to  consider  with  regard  to  ground  waters  is  bringing  about  the  death  of  many  objectionable 
the  presence  of  iron  dissolved  from  the  materials  germs  which  enter  the  reservoir, 
in  which  the  underground  water  is  stored,  and         The  number  of  filtration  wodcs  for  miuicqMl 
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water  iupp1i«s  is  rapidly  increasins  each  year,  give  rise  to  objectionable  odors.    To  avoid  trou- 

and  eventually  it  is  fair  to  assume  will  include  ble  from  bad  odora  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 

every  important  surface  water  supply  in  Amer-  an  open  and  free  communication  from  the  sew- 

ica,  as  is   now  the  case  in  the  most   developed  ers   of  the  houses  and  streets  to  the  outer  air, 

parts  of  Europe,    There  are  now  in  this  country  so  that  there  can  either  be  a  free  escape  or  free 

over  200  filtration  pljwits,  the  great  majority  of  admission  of  air,  as  the  case  may  be,   and   so 

which  are  plants  of  the  so-called  rapid  or  me-  that  a   constant   atmospheric   pressure   is   main- 

Thanical  type,  which  were  built  at  first  in  a  not  tained  on  both  sides  ot  all  traps  to  the  system. 

very  durable  manner  and  are  lacking  in  many  Due  to  the  variation  in  the  volume  of  liquid 

appurtenances   now   recognized   as   essential   to  flowing  through  the  sewers  at  different  times  of 

good    works.      While    American    engineers    can  the  day,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  entirely  some 

design  and  build  good  filtration  plants;  it  is  an  incidental   deposits    of   solid   matters    upon    the 

unfortunate  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  walls  of  the  aewers,  and  accordingly  it  is  essen- 

filtration  plants  in  America,  of  both  the  slow  or  tial  from  time  to  time  to  flush  the  sewers,  that 

sand  type  and  the  rapid  or  mechanical  type,  have  is,  to  cause  a  materially  increased  flow  of  water 

not,  generally  speaking,  been  well  operated,  al-  intermittently  to  pass  through  them,  either  by 

though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  natural  or  artificial  means, 

case  of  filtration  works  of  each  type.    The  proper  The    removal   of  ground   water   and   storm 

operation    of    waterworks    systems    to    provide  water  forms  another  ot  the  tasks  of  the  sanitary 

palatable  and  pure  water  at  all  times,  especially  engineer.     In  some  cases  they  are  removed  in 

■n    connection    with    purification    or    filtrati<m  the    same   sewers    as    is    the    domestic    sewage, 

works,  is  of  exceeding  importance,  and  will  re-  Then  we  have  a  so-called  combined  system  of 

quire  the  aid  of  engineering  talent.     In  this  field  sewerage.     In  others  there  are  separate  systems 

there   appears   a    favorable  opening   for  many  for  removing  the  storm  water  and  the  sewage. 

young   sanitary   engineers.      In   addition^  to  the  Where   cities    are   situated   on   very   flat   areas, 

sanitary  aspect  of  waterworks  engineerini;,  the  drainage  is  one  of  the  most  important  municipal 

engineer  has  frequent  occasion  to  use  his  judg-  works,   as    at   New   Orleans,    where   extensive 

ment  and  knowledge  concerning  other  lines  of  drainage  canals   and  pumping  stations  are   in 

hydraulics,  including  the  flow  of  streams,  the  operation  to  collect  the  rainfall  and  discharge  it 

construction   of   dams   and   reservoirs,   pumping  into  Lake  Pontchartrain, 

stations  and  distributing  systems  which  will  af-  There  were  very  few  well-built  sewers  in 
ford  suitable  quantity  of  water  and  pressure  not  this  country,  prior  to  1875,  and  no  city  which 
only  for  domestic  use  but  also  for  fire  piuposes.  was  equipped  with  a  thorough  system.  Since 
A  sewerage  system  has  for  its  purinse  the  18S0  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
collection  and  removal  of  the  foul  waters  of  a  branch  of  sanitary  engineering  in  America,  partly 
community.  The  term  'sewerage"  is  applied  to  due  to  the  fact  that  American  cities,  as  re- 
the  system  of  collecting  pipes  and  underground  ^rds  sanitary  matters,  were  far  behind  the 
channels.  It  begins  in  the  houses  at  the  various  European  cities,  notably  in  England  and  Ger- 
receptaclea  where  water,  is  used  for  cleansing  many,  and  partly  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
purposes,  extends  through  the  streets  and  ends  many  communities  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
at  one  or  more  places  where  this  dirty  water,  a  generation  ago  the  subject  of  sewage  disposal 
which  we  call  sewage ,  is  iinaUy  discharged,  and  sewage  purification  made  little  demand  upon 
Sewage  contains  a  small  quanti^  of  organic  and  the  sanitary  engineer,  for  the  reason  that  in- 
mineral  refuse  matter  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  vainably  the  sewage  was  discharged  into  the 
and  rapidly  decomposed.  In  round  numbers  it  nearest  watercourse,  and,  generally  speaking, 
contains  leas  than  one  part  of  organic  matter  serious  nuisances  did  not  result  under  the  con- 
■nd  one  part  of  mineral  matter  to  every  thou-  ditions  then  existing.  With  the  development  of 
asmd  parts  of  water.  Although  this  organic  sewers^  facilities  m  this  country  and  the  in- 
matter  is  so  greatly  diluted,  it  is  nevertheless  crease  in  population,  this  subject  began  to  press 
capable  of  causing  considerable  trouble.  It  de-  for  attention.  In  Europe  there  were  a  few 
composes  rapidly,  aad  then  putrefaction  sets  in  isolated  cases  where  sewage  had  been  used  for 
with  the  accompaniments  of  offensive  odors,  due  purposes  of  irrigation  for  100  years  or  more, 
largely  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  those  lower  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
forms  of  life  called  bacteria.  Fresh  sewage  has  tury  that  it  became  the  object  of  careful  study 
no  strong  or  offensive  odor.  It  smeils-  like  dish  in  Europe,  especially  in  England. 
water,  and  00  worse  odor  than  this  prevails  at  The  first  method  of  purification  for  the  dis- 
tbe  outfall,  or  points  of  discharge,  io'  a  system  posal  of  sewage  was  that  of  irrigation,  that  is, 
of  sewers  that  is  not  very  Jarge  but  is  well  the  application  of  sewage  to  land  to  facilitate  the 
planned  and  carefully  maint^aed  and  operated,  raising  of  crops.  In  some  places,  as  Paris  and 
'  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  sanitary  en-  Berlin,  and  many  places  in  England,  this  is  still 
gineer  to  cause  sewage  in  its  flow  through  the  done  with  considerable  advantage,  although  in 
sewers  to  be  discharged  both  quickly  and  com-  no  instance  does  the  income  received  from  the 
pletely,  so  as  to  allolv  no  sewage  matters  to  be  sewage  farms  equal  the  capital  charges  uiton 
retained  in  the  sewers.  To  this  end  it  is  neces-  their  purchase  and  adaptation  for  irrigation 
sary  that  the  pipes  be  given  a  grade,  or  pitch,  purposes.  In  many  places,  also,  it  is  very  diffi- 
which  will  cause  the  sewajne  to  flow  with  a  good  cult  and  expensive  to  secure  adequate  areas  of 
velocity  and  keep  on  moving  with  its  suspended  suitable  land  within  any  reasonable  distance  of 
matter  without  interruptwn,  from  the  starting  the  community  having  to  dispose  of  the  sevrage. 

r'nt  at  the  house  to  the  place  of  final  disposal.  This  condition  resulted  about  1850  in   England 

is  also  neceasary  to  see  to  it  that  the  curves,  in  various  efforts  to  secure  those  constituents  of 

bends,  junctions,  etc.,  are  so  designed  and  built  sewage  which  may  be  used  for  fertiliring  pnr- 

that  they  will  not  operate  to  retard  the  flow  nor  poses  in  a  manner  so  that  they  could  be  placed 

allow  accumulations  of  solid  matter  to  remain  upon  the  market    Various  chemical  treatments 

at  various  points  where  th^  «riU  decompost  and  to  iacililate  this  end  were  developed  and  pat- 
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ented,  until  there  was  sun«sted  a  chemical  sufficient  thoroughness  so  that  the  streams  into 
ireatment  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  which  in-  which  ihe  filtered  sewage  is  discharged  may  be 
volved  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  nearly  every  used  for  drinkinR  purposes.  Thus  the  sewage  of 
^emical  which  was  then  manufactured  on  a  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  Natick,  Framing- 
oommercial  scale.  Although  all  efforts  then  and  ham,  Marlboro  and  Westboro  is  puri5ed  to  pro- 
since  failed  to  establish  any  method  by  which  tect  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
the  fertiliiinft  properties  of  sewage  could  be  In  many  cases,  however,  this  is  not  feasible, 
availed  of  with  commercial  success,  this  proposi-  and  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  sewage  of 
tion  now  and  then  still  comes  to  the  attention  of  a  city  into  a  relatively  large  stream,  for  a  time 
the  sanitary  engineer.  The  cause  of  the  im-  at  least,  and  let  those  towns  and  cities  situated 
practicability  of  this  feature  lies  in  the  great  on  the  same  stream  lower  down  purify  such  por- 
dilution  of  the  sewage  matters  and  the  expense  tion  of  the  river  water  as  they  need  for  their 
of  handling  so  much  other  material  to  get  in  water  supply.  The  practicability  of  this  pro- 
available  form  so  little  nitrogen,  potash  and  phoS'  ceeding  depends  of  course  upon  a  large  number 
phorous.     The  problem  of   sewage   disposal   has  of    local    conditions. 

been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  for  the  sanitary  The  prevailing  method  of  sewage  disposal  in 

engineer   to   solve   at   the   least   expense   neces-  America   is  by   dilution  in  the  most  convenient 

sary  for  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  in  a  manner  water  course.     Seaboard  cities  find  this  method 

so   that  there  will  be  no   sanitary  objection   to  to  be  generally   satisfactory,  particularly   if   the 

the   procedure.     Of   course  this   results   in   dif-  sewage  is  first  carefully  screened  so  as  to  free 

ferent  methods  for  application  to  problems   un-  it   from  those  particles  which   would   float  and 

der   (he  wide   range  of   conditions   surrounding  be  unsightly.     Some  inland  cities  can  also  dis- 

the  problem.  pose  of  their  sewage  in  this  manner  satisfac- 

After    1870   chemical   precipitation   processes  lorily,  but  there  are  others  where  more  or  less 

in  various  forms   were   introduced   throughout  trouble  results  at  times  of  low  stream  ilow,  and 

Europe,  especially  in  England,  where  the  density  these    troubles    are    bound    to    increase    as    the 

of  population  and  the  small  size  of  the  streams  cities   grow   in   siie.     Many   of  them   are   grad- 

first   forced   the   attention   of   engineers   to   this  ually  shaping  things  somewhat  toward  the  ulti- 

general    subject      In    some    instances    chemical  mate    adoption    of    some    form    of    purification 

precipilalion,    which    can    remove    under    favor-  works,    but   generally   the    expense   is    so   greqt 

able  circumstances  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ob-  that  material  progress  is  slow,  and  it  may  per- 

jectionable  organic  matter  and  about  90  per  cent  haps  only  be  accelerated  by  the  axrtion  of  the 

of  the  total  suspended  matter,  was  adequate  for  courts. 

local  conditions.     In  this  country  chemical  pre-  Sewage    purification    works    require    a    con- 

cipitation  works  were  built  about  1890  at  Wor-  tinual   municipal  expense  which   usually   results 

cester,    Mass.,   and   were    earlier   projected    for  fa  comparatively  little  benefit  to  those  who  have 

Providence,   R.    I.,   although   many   delays   oc-  to  bear  it.    Accordingly,  where  land  treatment 

curred  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  for  the  is   not   available,   cities   are   anxiously   awaiting 

latter  city.    A  few  small  cities  also  adopted  this  the  results  of  new  methods  by  which  the  cost 

method  of  purification,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  of   works   of  artificial  construction   will   be   les- 

no    widesfiread    development    in    America,    nor  sened  as  compared  with  those  of  earlier  designs, 

are  there  indications  that  such  will  be  the  case  This   is   true  not  only  in  America  but  also   in 

in  the  future.     In  England,  chemical   precipita-  Europe,  where  improvements  are  needed  in  many 

tion  methods  have  in  many  cases  outgrown  their  cases. 

usefulness,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  A  few  years  ago  much  was  heard  by  the 
capable  of  producing  a  sufficient  degree  of  puri-  sanitary  engineer  of  this  country  concerning  the 
fication,  and  the  time  is  ripe  when  other  and  merits  of  the  so-called  septic  process  and  of 
more  efficient  methods  must  be  considered  to  contact  beds  made  of  coke  or  broken  stone, 
supplement  chemical  precipitation  works  if  the  which  procedures  have  been  much  studied  tn 
latter  are  to  be  used  at  all.  Thus,  at  Worcester,  England  since  1695.  These  methods  are  tnti- 
Mass.,  several  acres  of  sand  beds  have  been  built  mately  associated  with  biological  processes  by 
by  which  further  to  purify  the  effluent  of  the  which  the  bacteria  convert  puirescible  organic 
chemical  precipitation  works,  in  New  England,  matter  into  harmless  and  stable  mineral  mat- 
generally  speaking,  sufficient  areas  of  porous  ter.  While  these  processes  are  not  so  effective 
land  (glacial  drift  formation)  are  available,  so  or  economical  as  was  at  first  claimed  for  them, 
that  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  sewage  they  have  much  merit  and  are  worthy  of  careful 
purification  is  afforded  by  the  application  of  the  consideration,  especially  in  those  sections  of  this 
sewage  to  land  for  short  periods  at  a  time,  country  where  engineers  find  no  porous  land 
between  which  the  land  is  thoroughly  cleansed  "ear  at  hand  and  when  some  artificially  con- 
by  the  entrance  of  air.  This  is  called  intermit-  structed  works  become  imperative.  The  dis- 
tent filtration.  posal  of  trade  wastes  is  becoming  an  important 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  problems  of  factor  in  some  of  the  industrial  centres,  and 
sewage  disposal.  One  refers  to  conditions  when  this  problem  is  one  which  in  future  years  it 
it  becomes  necessary  to  purify  the  sewage  so  aa  bound  to  come  more  and  more  within  the  atten- 
to  protect  the  body  of  water  into  which  it  is  tion  of  the  sanitary  engineer, 
discharged,  if  this  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  In  Europe,  progress  in  sanitary  engineering 
purposes  farther  down  stream.  The  other  re-  commenced  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  America, 
jates  to  the  prevention  of  over-polluted  bodies  of  largely  because  the  population  abroad  was  much 
water  to  a  degree  that  results  in  nuisances  from  denser.  The  need  for  improvements  resulted 
bad  odors.  In  Massachusetts  the  first  of  these  in  laws  which  compelled  the  installation  of  bet- 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  has  ter  sanitary  works  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  this 
been  developed  further  than  elsewhere  in  Amer-  country  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Yorlo 
tea.  Intermittent  sand  filters  have  been  adopted  Ohio,  and  a  few  others,  throu^  their  boards  Of 
;_  .._^  ^  purify  the  sewage  with  health,  have  a  general  snpervisioa  of  questiont 
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of   water   supply   and   sewerage,   so   far   as   the  reached     by     these     processes.      From     anothel 

tanitaiy  aspects  of  new  or  additional  works  are  point  of  view  sanitary  science  is  the  science  of 

concerned.    Thia  has  been  generally  helpful,  and  healtb,  and  is,  therefore,  etymological ly  equiva- 

eventually   will   probably   be   extended   to   prac-  lent  to  hygiene.     Until  quite  recently     the  (erno 

tically    all    of   our    States.    The    rules,    regula-  sanitary  science  was  used  in  Great  Britain  largely 

tions,  etc.,  of  the  Stale  sanitary  authorities  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the  term  hygiene,  while  in 

these  matters  is  a  feature  of  the  subject  which  Germany  the  reverse  was  and  still  is  the  case, 

the  sanitary  engineer  has  to  consider,  as  well  as  The   present    tendency    in   America    appears   to 

the  decisions  of  courts  where  these  form  a  pre-  be     to     employ     both     terms,     with     somewhat 

cedent   relative   to   the   saniUry   problem   under  different   meanings   attached   to    each,   although 

consideration.  the   fact   that    large  numbers    of   medical    and 

Another  branch  of  municipal  works  to  wbich  scientific  men   have  brought  home  with  them 

the    attention    of   the    sanitary   engineer    is   be-  from  Germany  the  term  hygiene  is  unqucstion- 

ginnmg  to  be  drawn  is  the  cleaning  of  streets  ably  having  its  influence  in  favoi'  of  this  term 

and     the     disposal     of     garbage     and     other  in  America  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.     The 

municipal  wastes   which  cannot  be  removed  by  probability  is  that  for  the  next  few  years  at  least 

water  carriage  in  underground  channels.     They  both  terms  will  be  used,  perhaps  somewhat  in- 

include  ashes,  street  sweepings,  dry  rubbish  and  discriminate  ly,    sanitary    science    and    sanitation 

kitchen  garbage,  all  of  which  require  collection  being   applied   to   the   more   familiar   and   more 

by    special   cartage.     In   small   comraunilies   the  practical    aspects    of    hygiene,    such    as    water 

disposal  of  this  refuse  is  not  very_  difficult  or  supply,  milk  supply,  and  food  inspection,  aitd 

expensive^  but  in  the  largie  cities  it  is  frequently  especially  to  its  more  engineering  aspects ;  while 

a  perplexing  and   expensive  undertaking.     It  is  the  term  hygiene  will  probably  be  more  often  em- 

also  a  very  important  sanitary  matter,  as  disease,  pioygd  for  the  less  familiar,  and  especially  for 

bad  odors  and  general  discomfort  result  from  the  more  medical  and  physiological,  aspects  of  the 

miproper  and  ineffective  attention  to  these  mat-  science  of  health. 

ters      Especially  difficult  is  it  in  America  to  get  DeSniSions.—  In  point  of  fact  there  is  to-day 

a  sat^factpry  disposal  of  kitchen  garbage.  ^  real  and  practicafiy  important  distinction  b^ 

Reduction  or  utilization  processes,  by  which  t„een  the  two  terms,     hygiene  in  ita  broadest 

oil,  grease   and   other  comrnercial   products   are  ^^p^^  undoubtedly  includes  everything  relating 

Obtained,   have   been   Ined    m   many   cities     but  (^  health  and  covers  therefor*  both  personal  anS 

only.a  few  have  been  operated  under  conditions  tlic  hygiene.    Of  late  years,  however,  with  the 

to  ^ve  satisfacuon  to  all  concerned.     The  ere-  developrhtnt  of  its  engiieeriAg  aspects    (sanita- 

^^T«  "hif hfn'  ^r.^  In^'iLf '.f.i.!r  ^^'TaT.  '»"J  «"  ^^  ""^  handT  and  itT  physiological  as- 

crties,  has  been  tried  in  some   cities,  but  under  p^  ^     (especially   serum   therapy)    on  the  other, 

conditions  placing  this  Pjocess  at  a  drndvantagc.  [^^^  iJ^/^ome  about  a  real  aAd  practi^  differ: 

^;'t  VZ  Wc/s  t^:  b^  pa^'cu  a   y'fn  -'itr'tl^.T  '^^^rr"^  -itation,.the  for- 

CLlTthTVnSL^rLX^^^^^  This    diff"«ntiation   has    further moVe    a    sound 

?o  "bdie.V'i  alfe'fore  long    hfs'b  "an'h^f  mun "  »'-"^'-'  ^f-  *-  ^  "^  -8ard  h^lth  as  the 

eipal  sanitation  will  receive  on  the  part  of  the  "?""''  operation  of  the  human  mechanism  and 

educated  engineer  the  same  skilful  attention  as  f'"*^*  f  '"  abnorma^,  operation,   then  it   is 

the  older  branches  of  sanitary  work.  ^ff\'°-"*  ^°^  ^u'  t^^^  T^  a^  "''■'^^7' 

Speaking  generallv,  the  accomplishments  in  ™  \  increasing  the  efficiency  (and.  especial  y 
sanitary  engineering  in  America  since  1875  have  "lf_  '"^'  "distance)  of  that  mechanism,  wliile 
been  marked  by  famishing  cities  and  towns  with  °f'^^  "^^  P"  P«!vented  by  an  adequate  control 
good  water  supplies  and  with  efficient , sewers  °*  ^f  environment  Smallpox.  .  for  example, 
Ind  drainage.  Improvements  in  this  line  began  "jf^.^e  warded  off  by  vacanation,  a  purely 
at  a  later  date  here  than  abroad,  and  in  many  ptjsiolog^cal  or  medical,  and  therefore  on  our 
ways  the  Europeans  are  still  in  advance  as  re-  eUssification  «hyB,enic»  process.  Typhoid  fever, 
gards  the  carrying  out  of  the  well  established  °".  ^n^  «"«■"  "a°<l.  ■«  at  present  to  be  prevented 
principles  of  this  subject,  although  the  con-  J*"^?  ^y  P^T"  ^"^'°K°i  ^'^  environment,- 
tributions  and  experiences  of  Americans  have  ^?F  sample, .by  the  purification  of  water  sup- 
added  much  to  its  general  knowledge,  especially  r"^-  ^e  purification  of  sewage,  and  the  protet:- 
as  applied  to  the  conditions  here  existing.  In  no  '">?  °*  ^^  P""*)^  «*  |o°d  supplies  such  as  mi  k 
field  of  civil  engineering  does  there  appear  a  and  oysters,  "samUry"  problems  dealing  directlv 
more  promising  opening  for  study  and  practical  ""«.  "]^  .environment,  and  only  mdirectly  with 
activity  than  in  the  sanitary  branch.  See  also  ™  individual  or  person.  We  may,  therefore. 
Sakitasv  Science.  Rudolph  Hemng  advantageously  employ  both  terms,  namely,  hy- 
Hy^r.uHc  Engineer  anhanuJi  B.per,.  S.^^^f:'^^^^,^-^^,  ^S! 

Sanitary      Scicoce      and      Public     Healtb.  larly  for  procedures  directly  affecting  or  dealing 

The   term   sanitary   science  is  conveniently   em-  with  the   bodies  of   the  people  themselves,  and 

ployed  to  cover  that  body  of  organiied  Icnowl-  sanitation   for  procedures   dealing  directly  with 

edge  which  has  to  do  with   health,  either  per-  the  environment  and  only  indirectly  with  the  hu- 

sonal  or  public     It  is  not  an  exact  science  like  man  mechanism.     If,  however,  the  term  hygiene 

mathematics,   but   rather   one    of   the   inductive  be  preferred  for  the  whole  subject,  then  obviously 

sciences  like  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  of  the    engineering,   environmental    or    'sanitation* 

which   last  it  is  a  subdivision.     Like  the  other  aspects  of  it  fall  under  the  subdivision  "public 

inductive   sciences  it  depends  upon  observation,  hygiene^  or  'public  health,"  and  the  remaindw 

general! ration,   and   verification,   and   includes   a  under    "personal    hygiene"    or    personal    health. 

bcKly  of  established  doctrines  which  have  been  A    good    illustraticm    of    the   present   practica! 
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United  States  to  the  Patiama  Canal  Commission'  herein  lies  tlie  broad  and  practical  field  of  the 

ers,  under  date  of  8  March  1904,   in  which  the  applications  of  sanitary  science.    If,  for  example, 

following  paragraph  occurs:  observation    and    experience    have    established 

Tfaere  u  one  raitter  to  which  I  wish  to  uk  yonr  the  fact  that  Certain  trades  are  more  than  usually 

ipecial   ■ttention.—  the  queation   of   »iinit»liOD   Bud   hy.  dangerous,  then  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty 

S.Tt.p?Z<S\S',",SSrtS;.":'US".b'S!,.iSi  »!  me  prota»„  ot  »nii.r,  jcio.cc  »  verify 

you  nifll  of  couru  make  the  contractor!  submit  bi  im-  ^^d  make  krtowti  these  lacts.     If  It  Can  be  shown 

E'ichly  la  your  own  employeea  to  alt  the  rulea  and  regu-  that  Certain  climates  are  destructive  of  health 
UoM  of  the  inedic«l  departmoni  under  you.  ^^  ^f  y,f^  „i,ile  Other  climates  conduce  to 
It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  form  ideas  good  health  and  longevity,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
as  clear  and  definite  as  possible  of  the  nature  students  of  sanitary  science  to  establish  and  pro- 
»f  health  and  disease,  terms  which  though  con-  claim  this  fact.  If,  as  appears  from  the  results 
Btantly  used  arc  often  but  little  understood.  We  of  innumerable  investigations,  polluted  water 
shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  accept  and  polluted  milk  are  apt  to  convey  the  germs 
ihe  dictum  of  Huxley  that  "the  characteristic  of  of  typhoid  fever,  these  facts  may  be  verified, 
modem  as  contrasted  with  ancient  physiology  made  known  and  acted  upon. 
is  the  conception  of  the  human  body  as  a  phys-  For  the  purposes  of  sanitary  science  diseases 
icalmechanismo  and  regard  the  latter  as  an  mlri-  may  be  roughly  classified  into  two  grand  divi- 
cate  piece  of  machinery  subject  to  all  the  condi-  sions,  namely,  (a)  those  which  are  due  to  defects 
tions  and  limitations  to  which  any  machine  is  of  material  or  construction  and  may  hence  be  de- 
exposed.  If  around  this  essentially  mechanical  scribed  as  conslituliotml,  and  (b)  those  which 
view  of  the  human  body  we  throw  that  other  proceed  more  directly  from  external  sources  and 
modem  conception,  the  'environment,'  that  is  are  plainly  due  to  mechanical  injuries,  parasites, 
to  say,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  human  poisons  or  other  external  or  ettvironmenial  con- 
body  as  a  mechanism  not  only  deriving  energy  ditions.  These  last  the  sanitarian  may  hope  in 
from  its  environment,  and  doing  mechanical  and  part  at  least  to  control,  while  the  former,  being 
Other  fomis  of  work,  but  giving  back  to  the  largely  hereditary,  are  for  the  most  part  beyond 
environment  heat  and  waste  products  (an  idea  his  reach.  It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked 
which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  modem  physi-  that  the  materials  and  construction  of  the  mech- 
^Ogy),  we  shall  readily  arrive  at  a  clear,  con-  anism  may  suffer  damage  from  the  action  of 
sistent  and  helpful  conception  of  the  human  slight  or  long- continued  external  influences,  or 
mechanism  and  its  workings,  from  which  we  can  that  some  so-called  'constitutional*  diseases  may 
readily  pass  on  to  clear  and  logical  ideas  of  be  really  environmental  in  origin, 
health  and  disease.  For  in  that  case  we  have  _  Causes  of  Disease. —  Turning  now  to  the  ob- 
only  to  think  of  the  body  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  vious  external  causes  of  disease,  with  which  in 
with  all  its  parts  in  good  working  order,  or,  in  this  article  we  shall  chiefly  deal,  we  may  quickly 
Other  words,  sound,  nonnal,  and  whole,  and  dispose  of  those  which  are  plainly  chemical, 
working  in  a  favorable  environment,  and  to  this  mechanical  or  physical  (burning,  crushing,  freez- 
condition  to  apply  the  terra  health.  Conversely  ing,  gtmshot  wounds,  dagger  thrusts,  earth- 
we  may  regard  any  condition  of  the  mechanism  quakes,  lightning  and  the  like)  of  plainly  ex- 
in  which  one  or  more  of  its  parts  (organs)  is  ternal  origin  and  preventable  only  by  removing 
seriously  out  of  order,  unsound  or  abnormal,  or  avoiding  the  cause.  In  the  same  way  we 
or  working  under  unfavorable  conditions,  as  a  may  set  aside  deaths  by  drowning  or  execution 
condition  of  disease.  In  the  normal,  sound  or  (hanging,  electrocuting,  etc.),  and  even  suicide 
healthful  condition  the  parts  of  the  organism  in  so  tar  as  this  is  produced  by  externa!  condi- 
work  together  with  ease,  but  in  the  unsound  or  tions  such  as  loss  of  friends,  loss  of  property, 
abnormal  condition  this  may  not  be  the  case,  etc.,  and  not  from  internal  or  constitutional  de- 
a»d  "dis-ease*  may  be  the  result  In  short,  the  fects  or  changes.  Another  group  of  obvioui  ex- 
word  health  (related  to  the  modem  word  hale,  ternal  causes  of  disease  is  that  series  of  phmom- 
cAd  English  hole)  actually  means  hale-ness  or  ena  which  comes  under  the  bead  of  poisons 
whok-ness,  in  which  form  it  appears  for  ex-  coming  in  or  acting  from  the  environment,  audi 
ample  in  the  scriptural  phrase  "They  that  he  as_  arsenic,  strychnine,  morphine,  nicotine,  caf- 
whole  need  not  a  physician.^  fdne,  chloral,  alcohol,  cocaino,  etc  Distnib- 
Heatth  and  Disease. —  Sanitary  science  then  atKcs  of  the  mechanism  dtK  to  the  entrance  ol 
regards  health  and  disease  very  much  as  biology  these  essentially  forei^  bodies  are  only  too 
regards  life,  as  a  special  state  or  condition,  and  familiar  and  are  obviously  readily  prevent- 
tlie  essentia!  basis  of  health  as  sound  and  proper  able  by  removing  or  avoiding  the  came.  Tfaere 
construction  and  operation  of  the  human  mech-  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  however,  one 
anism  under  favorable  conditions.  The  sources  great  class  of  external  causes  which  may  be 
of  health  are  plain.  They  are  obviously  good  roughly  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  Uv- 
timber,  good  construction  and  wise  operation  or  ing  agents  of  disease  or  parasites;  including 
management  of  the  human  mechanism  to  which  in  this  term  not  merely  the  coarser  and  more 
we  must  add  favorable  external  surroundings  obvious  parasites  such  as  tapeworms,  fleas, 
or  environment  In  so  far  as  sound  and  normal,  lice,  mosquitoes  and  trichina,  but  also  those 
or  unsound  and  abnormal,  mechanisms  arc  in-  far  more  elusive  and  dangerous  micro-organ- 
herited,  lht;y  are  clearly  for  the  most  part  be-  isms,  the  microbes,  bacteria,  or  disease- germs, 
yond  the  control  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  but  Some  of  these  have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  so  far  as  health  and  disease  are  dependent  (see  Bacteria,  Mosquitoes,  Parasites,  Tri- 
upon  good  care,  management  or  operation,  and  c-HivM,  Tapeworms,  etc.),  but  with  the  rela- 
"     '  "     ■          '            ■                        ■  .-.     f  .■--..,      ^  jjj^j,^  especially  of 

oE  individuals  and 
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of  eommonities,  lumely,  the  public  health,  we  *e£9uvia,*  'telluric  influences,*  and  the  like,  were 

hSTe  still  to  deal.  commonly   UEed   to   describe   causes   of   disease 

The  Genu  Theory.—  One  of  the  most  fruitful  not  very  many  years  ago,  but  to-day  these  havo 

discoveries  of  the  19th  century  was  the  fact  that  practically  disappeared.     As  a  result  of  the  new 

some  diseases  of  previously  unknown  origin,  such  points  of  view  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 

as  some  of  the  more  common  fevers  —  typhoid  graphs,  infection  and  contagion  are  no  longer  re- 

fever,  diphtheria,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  tuberculo-  garded  as  obscure,  mysterious  influences,  such  as 

sis  —  are  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  body  from  strange  atmospheric  conditions,  earthy  exhala- 

the  environment  of  certain  micro-parasites,  mi-  tions   or    intangible   gaseous    emanations    front 

crobes,  or  micro-organisms.    When  to  this  dis-  swamps  or  forests,  but  rather  as  due  to  the  ag- 

covery  was  added  another,  namely,  that  these  greasive  activity  of  specific  organisms  entering 

micro -para  sites  are  capable  of  living  for  longer  the  body  and  causing  within  it  definite  and  pecul- 

or  shorter  periods  outside  of  the  bodies  of  plants  iar  alterations.    Like  bullets,  daggers,  slivers  and 

and  animals,  in  the  environment  of  man,  and  ta-  other  extraneous  bodies  coming  from  the  envi- 

pecially  in  earth,  air,  water,  milk  and  other  ma-  ronment,  these  are  material,  tangible,  and  recog- 

terials  intimately  associated  with  human  life,  it  nizable   causes   of   disease,   natural   rather   thait 

became  easy  to  understand,  what  had  up  to  utat  supernatural,  and  simply  microscopic  rather  than 

time  been  an  insoluble  mystery,  not  only  bow  cer-  macroscopic 

tain  diseases  are  caused,  but  also  how  they  are  The  search  for  the  agents  of  disease  had  no^ 
spread  among  the  people  and,  at  the  same  time,  however,  continued  long  before  it  began  to  be 
bow  they  may  be  controlled  and  even  overcome,  recognized  that  the  invasion  of  the  body  by 
The  whole  problem  of  the  prevention,  not  only  germs  of  whatever  sort  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
of  individual  cases  of  disease  but  of  those  whole-  poses,  an  attack  upon  Jt  by  parasites,  and  once 
sale  attacks  of  disease  upon  communities  which  this  became  clear  it  was  evident  that,  as  in 
had  long  been  known  as  epidemics,  plagues  and  other  cases  of  parasitism,  the  process  is  essen- 
pestilences,  now  became  possible,  and  one  of  the  tially  a  streggle  between  the  mvading  parasite 
most  promising  fields  for  the  improvement  of  the  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  resisting  organism  on 
health  of  eommonities  as  well  as  of  individuals  the  other.  We  now  know  that  the  process  by 
in  the  aoth  century  lies  in  a  further  elucida-  no  means  consists  of  an  active  attack  npon  a 
tion,  along  the  lines  thus  marked  out,  of  the  passive  subject,  but  is  rather  a  battle  or  a  strt^ 
precise  methods  by  which  diseases  are  caused  gle  between  host  and  parasite  (for  example,  be- 
ind  conveyed,  and  consequently  bow  they  may  twcen  man  and  microbe),  in  which  Ae  physical, 
be  prevented.  To  this  end  not  only  further  physiological  conditions  of  the  host  tend  on  the 
knowledge  is  required,  but  also  an  education  one  hand  to  overcome  and  destroy  the  parasite; 
of  the  people  at  large  in  the  elements  of  while  the  parasite  on  the  other  hand  attacks 
sanitary  science,  so  that  diseases  anywhere  aris-  and  injures  the  host  in  various  ways,  often  by 
uig  may  be  restricted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  mechanical  injury  of  tissue,  and  especially  by 
their  places  of  origin  and  there  by  the  arts  of  the  excretion  in  the  course  of  its  own  vital 
disinfection  blotted  out  and  exterminated.  Once  activity  of  products  essentially  ^isonous  or  toxic 
the  principle  has  been  dearly  recognized  that  to  the  host.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria,  for  ex- 
there  exists  a  lai^  class  of  diseases  (iokown  as  ample,  the  diphtheria  bacillus  first  invades  the 
the  infectiotis  and  contagious  diseases)  all  of  throat  of  its  host  or  victim,  and,  having  estab- 
whicfa  are  probably  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  lished  itself  there,  feeds  and  multiplies  u^on 
bodies  of  animals  or  plants  of  living  external  the  surface-layers  of  the  epithelium  producing 
agents,  called  germs,  microbes,  micro-organisms  meantime  a  violent  poison  Iniown  as  the  'toxin* 
or  micro-parasites,  together  with  the  additional  of  diphtheria,  which  substance  so  damages  the 
fact  that  these  germs  or  micro-organi^ns,  mi-  cells  of  the  host  in  the  vicinity  as  to  allow  a  free 
crobes,  micro-organisms  or  micro-paraaitcs  find  exudation  of  lymph,  and  this,  quickly  coagulat- 
tfaeir  way  from  person  to  person  either  directly  ing,  produces  the  white  patches  of  the  throat 
('contagion')  or  indirectly  in  devious  ways  duuacteristic  of  this  disease.  But  this  is  not 
through  the  environment  ('infection") — it  be-  alL  Some  of  the  toxin  is  also  absorbed  into 
becomes  a  fascinating  study  to  detect  and  discover  the  general  circulation  of  the  host  and  produces- 
the  precise  routes  by  which  infection  and  con-  fever  and  other  general  constitutional  s^ptoms 
tagion  travel,  the  material  vehicles  by  which  of  a  grave  character.  Meantime  the  tissues  of 
tbe  germs  in  question  are  conveyed ;  the  condi-  a  Strong  and  healthy  host  actively  produce  what 
tions  of  their  'longevity*  or  endurance  to  the  are  ki^wn  as  'antibodies*  (»t  'antitoxin,"  a 
environment  under  various  conditions ;  thdr  re-  substance  capable  of  neutralizing  the  toxin  either 
sistance  to  agents  of  destructian,  such  as  cold,  in  the  body  itself  or  even  in  a  test-tube;  and 
heat,  acids,  alkalies  and  other  disinfectants ;  it  is  owing  to  the  possibility  of  causing  some 
thdr  distribution  from  person  to  peraon,  from  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  horses,  habitu- 
community  to  community,  and  sometimes  even  ated  to  tbe  diphtheria  toxin,  to  produce  amitoxin 
from  nation  to  nation,  as  they  move  in  or  are  in  their  blood  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  se- 
carried  about  by  water,  milk  or  other  food  mate-  cure  from  these  animals  this  beneficent  remedy 
rials;  by  insects  such  as  flies,  fleas  and  mos-  for  use  in  cases  of  diphtheria  in  human  beings, 
quitoes;  by  wind  in  the  form  of  dust;  by  emi-  In  consequence  of  discoveries  of  this  sort  a  field 
pants  traveling  from  country  to  country;  by  of  splendid  promise  has  been  opened  up  for  aoth- 
letters  through  the  post-ofiice;  and  by  linen  century  hygienists,  along  the  lines  of  terum- 
through  laundries,  sweatshops,  clothing  estab-  therapy  (as  it  is  called),  that  is  to  say,  the- 
Itshments,  or   otherwise.  production    of   various    blood   serums    rich    in 

.Owing  to  the  obscurity  pertaining  to  most  antidotes  (blood  antitoxins)  for  the  poisons  gen- 

^■demies,  plagnes  and  pestilences,  strange  and  eratcd  by  tbe  microbes  of  specific  diseases.    See^ 

unusual   phenomena    were    formerly   associated  Akiitoxin;       ImmUMITk; 

*<^  thena  as  causes.    Terms  such  as  'miasms.*  Toxui. 
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Practical  hygient  and  sanitation,  and  espe-  with  the  public  health  than  the  rise,  progress  and 

cialiy  pubhc  health  work,  may  thus  proceed  along  decline  of  epidemics,   the   study   of   which  now 

either  of  the  two  lines  indicated,  namely,  (a)  tc-  forms  a  special  science  known  as  epidemiology. 

infoTCement  of  the  organism  in  its  struggle  with  From    time    immemorial    civilized    commtmities 

infectious  microbes,  or  (6)   exclusion  of  ihe  mi-  have   been  ravaged   by  plagues,  pestilences  and 

crobes  and  their  destruction  in  the  environment  epidemics,  which  have  at  times  enormously  inr 

The  iatter  is  commonly  known  as  'sanitation"  as  creased  the  death  rate,  as  in  the  famous  black 

opposed  to  serum-therapy  or  'hygiene.'    It  deals  death  (see  Black  Death,  Pestilence,  Plague), 

rather  with  the  control  of  the  extrinsic  environ-  and  thus  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  puHic 

ment   than    with    the    control    of    the    intrinsic  health.     With    the    disappearance    of    such    dis- 

'  living   mechanism,    and   it   is   therefore    largely  eases  as  typhus   (ship  fever,  jail  fever)   and  of 

connected   with   problems   of  sanitary   engineer-  scurvy,  both  of  which  formerly  destroyed  thou- 

ing.     See  Sanitary  Engineering.  sands   even   among    civilized   peoples,   attention 

Public  Health. —  If,  instead  of  dealing  with  has  of  recent  years  been  fixed  more  particularly 
the  individual,  we  deal  with  groups  oc  masses  upon  the  bubonic  plague,  which  after  a  long 
of  individuals  in  the  form  of  communities,  absence  from  Europe,  has  reappeared  in  great 
such  as  families,  villages,  towns,  cities,  states  intensity  in  China  and  India,  and  has  even 
and  nations,  all  the  difhcullies  (and  these  threatened  the  shores  of  England  and  the  United 
are  by  no  means  few)  connected  with  individual  States,  Asiatic  cholera,  which  made  a  dramatic 
hygiene  become  enormously  multiplied  and  com-  althou^  brief  appearance  in  the  great  conuner' 
plicated.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  understand  cial  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1892  has 
the  phenomena  of  personal  health  or  personal  since  been  kept  at  bay  in  civilized  countries, 
hygiene,  but  when  the  problems  of  the  individual  Typhoid  fever,  however,  still  remains  a  curse 
under  varying  conditions  dealing  with  a  van-  of  even  highly  civilized  communities,  largely 
able  environment  are  multiplied  and  complicated  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  conveyed  t^ 
by  the  introduction  of  those  of  other  individuals  food  and  drink,  such  as  oysters,  milk  and  water, 
with  the  inevitable  effects  which  these  produce  while  its  specific  germs  appear  to  be  more 
upon  the  common  environment,  it  will  easily  be  than  usually  hardy  or  resistant  Tuberculosis, 
seen  that  the  public  health  problems  with  which  popularly  cailed  'the  great  white  plague,* 
we  have  to  deal  are  by  no  means  either  simple  and  which  has  alwa;^  been  credited  with 
or  easy  of  solution.  We  need  in  the  first  place  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  mor- 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  life  (that  tality  in  all  communities,  still  destroys  larger 
is,  the  population)  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  numbers  of  people  than  any  other  one  dis- 
and  if  over  against  this  we  set  the  total  amount  ease.  Probably  there  was  never  a  time  (ex- 
of  dying  within  a  particular  period  and  then  cept  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy 
determine  the  death-ratio  (or  death-rate),  we  in  Great  Britain)  when  a  more  general  sci- 
shall  have  at  least  a  crude  and  general  meas-  entific,  professional  or  popular  interest  has  been 
ure  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  community,  felt  in  public  health  problems,  and  especially  in 
But  if  we  determine  simply  the  general  death  the  particular  disease  last  mentioned,  than  to-day. 
rate,  we  shall  not  have  gone  far  enough,  for  As  a  result  of  the  immense  progress  which  hu 
it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  death  rate  been  made  in  our  knowlet^e  of  the  methods  of 
is  profoundly  influenced  by  factors  other  than  dissemination  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
disease,  such  for  example  as  the  birth  rate,  a  eases;  and  doubtless  also  in  part  because  of  the 
high  birth  rate  naturally  leading  under  present  general  improvements  which  the  19th  century  has 
conditions  to  a  high  death  rate.  It  becomes  witnessed  in  housing,  heating  and  ventilation,  and 
necessary  then  in  any  scientific  examination  o£  the  better  protection  of  the  health  of  individuals 
public  health  problems  to  go  behind  the  general  as  well  as  communities,  a  distinct  decline  in  the 
death  rate  and  to  study  other  conditions.  One  death  rate  is  apparent  and  a  correspondingly 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  so-called  greater  longevity.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
specific  death  rate,  that  is  to  say,  the  death  how  much  influence  should  be  credited  to  gen- 
rate  in  any  given  population  from  particular  dls-  eral  improvements,  the  result  of  a  higher  degree 
eases  such  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  pnen-  of  civilizat'on,  but  after  making  all  deductions  it 
monia  and  the  like;  for  it  not  infrequently  bap-  probably  still  remains  true  that  life  is  safer 
pens  that  in  the  presence  of  a  fair  general  and  longer  to-day  than  ever  before,  largely  be- 
death  rate  the  mortality  from  t)T)hoid  fever  (for  cause  of  a  better  knowled^  of  the  causes 
example)  may  be  excessive.  In  determining  of  disease  and  a  better  practice  of  the  arts  of 
population  the  census  is  of  the  first  importance  h^ene  and  sanitation  among  the  people.  The 
(see  CENSUs)and  a  well-regulated  census  should  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  respect  to 
furnish  not  merely  the  total  number  of  the  living  the  principal  infectious  and  contagions  dis- 
but  the  "age  pericMs"  of  the  population,  inasmuch  eases  affecting  the  human  race  have  within 
as  the  mortality  at  different  ages  varies  widely,  the  last  50  years  been  so  extensive  and  so  ei- 
and  no  safe  conclusions  concerning  the  sanitary  traordinary  that  the  names  of  these  diseases  have 
conditions  of  a  population  can  be  drawn  with-  become  almost  household  words,  and  the  meth~ 
out  careful  reference  to  the  constituents  of  that  ods  of  dealing  with  them  have  become  familiar, 
population  at  the  different  age-periods.  Space  not  only  to  physicians,  but  to  sanitary  experts, 
will  not  permit  here  a  detailed  treatment  of  trained  nurses  and  the  intelligent  public  in  gen- 
the  sources  of  error  to  which  students  of  sani-  eial;  and  inasmuch  as  knowledge  of  this  sort 
tation,  morbidity,  death  rates  and  the  public  lies  at  the  basis  of  effective  promotion  of  the 
health  are  exposed  in  various  other  directions,  public  health,  we  may  briefly  describe  the  more 
but  which  ref^ence  to  any  of  the  leadbg  works  marked  features  of  some  of  these  diseases  and 
upon   vital  statistics  will   readily  disclose.  especially  the  methods   of   their  disseminatioai 

Epidemics. — From  the  practical  point  of  view  and  control, 

there  is  no  more  interesting  subject  connected  Before  w<  do  this,  however,  we  may  poial 
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out  the   remarkable   fact  that   certain   diseases  the    so-trailed    an ti- vaccinationists,    who^    fixing 

which  only   two  or   thTce    centuries    ago    rav-  their  attention  upon  the  occasional  injuries  con- 

aged  the  human  race  have  been  to-day  almost  sequent  upon  vaccination  rather  than  upon  the 

completely  extenninated  from  the  higher  civiliza-  enormous  saving  of  life  which  has  resulted  frnn 

tions.    The  moat  important  of  these  is  probably  its  use,  maintain  a  propaganda  against  it,  and 

the  bubonic  plagve,  which   in  one  form  or  an-  seek   to   have   vaccination   entirely   done    away. 

Other  appeared   in   Europe  down  to   the    igth  However  earnest  and  honest  these  persons  may 

century  under  the   various   names   of  the  hlack  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 

death,    the   plague,    and    pestilence.     This   dis-  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  review  all  of  the 

ease  is  characterized  (among  other  features)  by  evidence,  that  their  contentions  are  largely  un- 

swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  turn  founded. 

black  and  suppurate,  being  then  known  as  buboes.  Typhoid  fever,  a  diarrhceal  disease,  eve( 
but  it  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  since  its  clear  recognition,  about  1840,  as  a  mal- 
century  that  these  buboes  were  found  to  be  ady  distinct  from  typhus  fever,  has  gradually 
loaded  with  microbes  (bacilli)  capable  of  pro-  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
ducing the  disease  in  certain  of  the  lower  ani-  sidious  diseases  of  civilized  societies.  Its  rav- 
mals.  Very  late  in  the  igth  century  this  plague,  ages  among  the  uncivilized  are  doubtless  exces- 
which  had  previously  been  for  many  years  almost  sive,  and  even  among  highly  civilized  societies  it 
unknown  in  Europe  and  had  never,  so  far  as  is  far  more  frequent  than  it  ought  to  be,  appar- 
known.  visited  America,  suddenly  spread  both  ently  because  the  bacilli  which  characterize  and 
westward  and  eastward  from  China^  and  men-  cause  the  disease  are  capable  of  maintaining 
aced  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has,  their  life  outside  the  human  body  in  the  environ- 
however,  for  the  most  part  been  successfully  ment  of  man  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  and 
held  in  check,  and  is  no  longer  greatly  dreaded,  under  somewhat  more  trying  circumstances  than 
Its  method  of  dissemination  is  believed  to  be  are  the  germs  of  many  other  diseases.  These 
t^  means  of  rats  and  fleas,  rats  being  very  sus-  bacilli  are,  for  example,  fairly  resistant  to  cold 
ceptible  to  the  disease,  and  fleas  which  have  and  to  dryness,  and,  although  they  are  not 
bitten  rats  being  supposed  to  be  capable  of  known  to  produce  spores,  they  are  apparently 
transferring  the  ttaciiri  to  human  beings.  This  able  to  persist  for  a  long  time  (in  greatly  di- 
point,  however,  is  not  yet  fully  established.  minishec  numbers)   in  sewage,  water,  ice,  and 

Another  disease  formerly  very  prevalent  m  upon   fruits,   vegetables  and   other   articles   of 

highly  civilized  communities,  which  has  within  food.    In  milk  under  certain  circumstances  they 

the  last  century  or  two  practically  disappeared,  may  even  multiply,  and  a  very  large  number  of 

is  typhus  fever  (spotted  fever,  jail  fever,  ship  epidemics  of  d^hoid  fever  has  been  traced  to  in- 

fever,   etc.).     This   disease,  which   for  a  long  fected  milk.    The  same  thing  b  true  of  drinkin^- 

time  was  not  separated  from  typhoid  fever  in  water,  and,  since  1894,  when  an  extensive  epi- 

classifications  of  disease,  and  which  resembles  demic  of  this  disease,  due  to  infected  oysters, 

it  closely,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  fact  that  occurred  among  the  students  and  others  in  Wes- 

it    frequently    causes    extensive    eruptions    and  leyan   University,   in   Middletown.   Conn,   many 

is    also    lacking    in    the    characteristic    ulcna-  investigations  have  been  made,  both  in  Europe 

tion    of   the    bowels    which    is    the   distinctive  and  in  America,  tending  to  show  that  raw  oysters 

feature  of  typhoid  fever,  was  formeriy  greatly  are  not  infrequently  grown  near  the  mouths  of 

dreaded,  but,  doubtless  owkig  to  the  improved  sewers  and  that  such  oysters  may  readily  convey 

sanitation     (greater    cleanliness)     of    crowded  the  germs  of  this  disease.    Furthermore,  since 

places  such  as  jails  and  ships,  has  practicalljr  it  has  become  known  that  the  bacilli  of  typhoid 

disappeared  from  among  the  most  highly  civi-  fever  occur   not  only  in   the   bowel   discharges, 

lized   peoples.     How   far  better  food   and   air  but  also  in  the  urine,  and  even  in  the  sputum 

have  aided  in  the  good  work  it  is  impossible  of  persons  sick  of  this  disease,  it  has  become 

to  say.  .  easy  to  understand   the    fact   that  it    is   often 

Smallpox,  a  disease  formerly  so  prevalent  really  as  well  as  apparently  contagious,  althotigh 
that,  according  to  caie  authority,  'scarce  one  of  course  in  far  less  degree  than  the  eruptive 
in  a  thousand  escaped  it,"  and  so  much  dreaded  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  measles  and  scar- 
that  the  pesthouse  in  the  early  American  towns  let  fever. 

and  cities,  a  constant  as  wdl  as  a  repulsive         Malaria  and  malarial  fever  had  long  been 

feature,  was  regarded  almost  with  terror  by  many  associated  in  the  p<vular  mind  with  swamps,  but 

of  the  inhabitants,  has  of  late  years  been  almost  until  1880  no  germ  characteristic  of  these  dis- 

exlenninated  in  the  most  highly  civilized  coim-  eases  (which  are  really  one  and  the  same)  had 

tries,  and  wherever  sufficient  pains  have  been  been  discovered.    In  that  year  Laveran,  a  French  . 

taken  to  fa<dd  it  in  check  by  means  of  vaccina-  investigator  in  Algiers,  discovered  in  the  red 

tion  and   re-vaccinatioo.     In  the   German  army,  blood-cells  of  persons  sick  of  the  disease  certain 

for  exampli^  this  disease  is  now  extremely  rare,  animal  parasites,  protozoan  in  character,  which 

apparently  for  the  reason  that  vacdnation  and  appear  to  be  not  only  the  constant  accompaniment, 

re-vaccinatioQ  are  most  carefully  attended  to.  but  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease.    Quite  re- 

The  only  serious  danger  from  smallpox  to-day  cently  Ross  in  England,  Celli  in  Italy,  and  vari- 

is  that  communities  which  are  unfamiliar  with  ous  other  observers  have  proved  beyond  reason- 

the  horrible  character  of  the  disease  and  its  able  doubt  that  these  germs  are  conveyed  from 

ravages  because  of  its  scarcity,  may  come  to  one  human  being  to  another  by  means  of  certain 

rely   upon    improved    sanitation    or   other    sup-  female  mosquitoes,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ano- 

poeed  safeguards  and  neglect  vaccination  which,  ^A^Jm, without  the  biteof  oneot  which  containing 

according  to  all  experience,  is  the  only  trust-  the  microbes,  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 

worthy  defense  agamst   this   extremely   infec-  transferable.    The   life   history  of   these   para- 

tKMis  and  contagious  disease.    This  danger  is  sites  has  been  worked  out  thoroughly,  and  to-day 

•ggravated  somewhat  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  it  is  universally  believed  that  malaria  is  caused 
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by  the  parasites  mentioned  above,  which  spend  tribution  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  diseaib 

only  a  portion  of  their  normal  life  in  their  human  Among  the  most  noted  sanatoria  for  tabercnloiia 

host,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  the  bodies  in  the  world  are  those  at  Davos  Plati,  in  the 

of  mosquitoes   of  the    genus  Anopheles.     The  Italian  Alps,  and  at  Saranac  Lake,  is  the  Adiron- 

importance  of  this   discovery  can   scarcely  be  dacks.    More  recently  state  sanatoria  have  besuD 

overestimated,  for  although  formerly,  as  already  to    be   established,   the    first   in   America   being 

Stated,    malarial     fever    was    associated    with  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Rutland, 

swamps,  no  one  could  tell  precisely  how;  while  Mass.     It  was  formerly  thought  necessary  for 

to-day  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  swamps  con-  incipient  tuberculous   cases  to  be  removed  to 

tain   mfected   malarial  mosquitoes  they  may  be  Colorado  or  other  high,  dry  localities,  but  to-day 

dangerous  sources  of  disease  for  human  beings,  it  is  commonly  felt  that,  however  desirable  a 

On  the  other  hand,  it  had  long  been  observed  removal  of  thia  kind  may  sometimes  he,  it  is 

that  it  was  not  swamps  per  se  which  produced  not  always  wise,  and  that  the  essentials  of  a  good 

malaria,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  swamps  had  sanatorium    (which    are    largely    fresh,   dry   air 

never  been  brought  under  suspicion.    This  cir-  and  good  feedmg)  may  often  be  found  near  a 

cumstance  is  now  interpreted  as  due  to  the  fact  large  city,   the  first   institution  of  this   kind   to 

that  whatever  mosquitoes  may  have  been  present  t>e  established  (namely,  the  Sharon  Sanatorium 

in  the  swamps  in  question  must  have  been  of  «  Sharon,  Mass.,  only  i6  miles  from  Boston, 

some  other  genus  incapable  of  transmitting  the  "pon  a  slight  elevation  and  a  dry,  sandy  soil) 

disease;  or  else,  if  of  the  right  genus,  then  these  havmg  proved  eminently  successful 

Anopheles  had  never  become  infected  by  biting  Diphtheria,  or  malignant  sore  throat,  has  of 

human  beings  suffering  with  malaria.    The  prac-  late  years  come,  unhappily,  to  be  quite  common, 

tical  importance  of  these  discoveries  in  regard  and  ia  rightly  much  dreaded.    The  causative  genu 

to   malaria  cannot   easily    be   exaggerated,   for  of  the  disease  was  discovered  and  described  by 

malarial  fever  has  long  been  the  dreaded  pest  Locffler,  a  pupil  of  Koch,  in  iSa*,  since  which  time 

of  the  engineer,  and  such  enterprises  as  the  dig-  "thasbeenvery  widely  studied,and  has  been  found 

ging  of   the   Panama    Canal    have  been  enor-  to  do  its  dam^e  by  producing  in  the  bodies  of 

jnously  hampered  by  the  prevalence  of  malarial  its  victims,  or  even  when  growing  in  beef  tea, 

and  other  fevers.    Nowadays  it  suffices  to  make  a  highly  poisoaous  substance  known  as  its  toicin, 

sure  that  all  sleeping  hots  or  houses  arc  cov-  Until  1893  no  remedy  for  it  was  known,  but  in 

ered  with  nettings  which  shall  keep  out  mos-  that  year  von  Behring  of  Germany  announced  the 

quitoes,  and  that  if  possible  the  breeding  places  discovery  of  that  remarkable  antidote  for  the  dis- 

of  these  pests  shall  be  either  drained  and  alto-  easei  now  universally  known  as  diphtheria  aitri- 

gether   done   away   or    else   petrolized,    that    ia,  toxtn    (see    above).     Behrmg    was    led    to    his 

treated  with  oil  ot  some  sort  which  shall  inter-  magnificent  discovery  by  reflecting  upon  the  fact 

fere  with  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes.  *"»'  some  animals   are  immune   to  diphtheria 

Tuberculosis  has    long  been    recogniied    as  ""a  by  discovering  that  the  blood  of  sudi  im- 

one  of  the  worst  diseases  afflicting  the  human  ">""«  animals    13   capable  of   neutralizmg   the 

race.    It  is  characteriied  by  certain  cheesy  masses  poisonous  ch^racttr   of   the   toxin  produced   by 

called   tubercles,   which   may   be   formed   either  «je  genua  of  diphthena.     The  manufacture  of 

in  the  lungs  or  upon  the  membranes  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin   is  now  a    large  mdustry, 

brain,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  even  within  sometimes  earned  on  under  pnvatc  and  aome- 

thc  tissues  of  the  face,  the  disease  in  this  last  '""^  «na«r  s>»te  ^  municipal  control.    There 

case  being  known  as  lupus  (a  wolf),  and  causing  can  be  no  question  that  its  use  has  largdy  dunin- 

serious  disfigurement.    In  i88z  Dr.  Robert  Koch  uh^the  mortality  from  this  disease, 

discovered   within   these   cheesy    masses    small  There  are  many  other  diseases  such  as  lep- 

microbic  rods  or  bacilli  to  which  he  gave  the  rosy,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pneumonia,  a 

name  by  which  tiiey  are  now  universally  known,  knowledge  of  which  has  of  late  years  become 

of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.     These  bacilli  fre-  more  precise  and  practical,  but  these  cannot  be 

Quently  occur  in  the  sputum  of  tuberculous  pa-  referred  to  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

tients,  and  if  this  sputum  is  cast  oat  upon  the  £«gi««Hng  Etttwffwj,  such  as  drainage  and 

streets  or  in  public  places,  it  may  become  dried  sewerage,  water  supply,  the  filtration  of  water, 

and  disseminated  in  various  ways,  for  example  the  purification  of  sewage,  the  cleaning  of  street^ 

in  dust     The  bacilli  are  believed  to  be  dis-  and  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  have  had 

seminated  also  by  the  coughing  of  fine  moist  much  t6  do  iit  the  past,  and  will  doubtless  have 

S articles  from  the  lungs  of  tuberculous  patients  much  to  do  in  the  future,  with  improvoneRt 
tto  the  air;  by  milk  derived  from  the  tuber-  of  the  public  health;  and  there  is  every  reason 
culous  udders  of  tuberculous  cows ;  by  kissing  to  hope  that  the  general  death  rate  may  con- 
—  as  when,  for  example,  a  tuberculous  mother  tinue  to  diminish,  as  it  has  diminished,  in  the 
kisses  her  young  chilu;  by  the  hands, —  as  when  past,  largely  by  virtue  of  these  enterprises.  In 
a  tuberculous  patient,  cotighing  upon  his  hand,  addition,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done; 
afterward,  withowt  havmg  washed  it,  touches  the  more  crowded  sections  of  cities  —  the  so- 
the  hand  of  another,  or  articles  of  food  which  are  called  slums  — require  the  must  careful  super- 
eaten  raw;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  vision  to  prevent  1  overcrowding,  bad  voitilatioa 
Here  also  much  is  being  done  by  boards  of  and  accumulation  of  noxious  or  even  toxic 
health  and  other  sanitary  organiiations  which  wastes.  The  milk  supplies  of  cities  are  as  yet 
seek  to  control  the  spitting  nuisance,  by  physt-  very  lately  in  a  primitive  state  so  fer  as  the 
cians  who  educate  tuberculous  patients  to  use  production  of  milk  is  concerned,  and  it 
destructible  spit-cups,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  will  become  necessary  in  the  near  future 
like;  by  sanatoria,  that  is,  estaWiahments  in-  either  to  improve  radically  the  conditions 
tended  especially  for  the  benefit  and  cure  of  of  its  production  or  die  to  abandon  almost 
cases  of  »>ici>ifnt  tuberculosis,  and  by  a  cam-  altogether theuseofuncookedmilk.  Vfegetables. 
paign  of  education  consisting  largely  in  the  dis-  frwits  and  berries,  whichiare  «t«n  lo  the  raw 
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state,  such  as  celery,  kttifce,  radbbes,  water-  testify  to  the  enomious  use  of  patent  medidne^ 

cress,  cherries,  and  strawberries  are  peculiarly  drugs,  etc.,  by  the  public  at  large.     In  many 

exposed  to  infection  either  by  handling  or  be-  States   q>edal    laboratories   are   maintained   for 

canse  they  are  frequently  treated  with  manure-  the  investigation  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  strin- 

water  during  the  prT>ceS3   of  growth,  and   such  geot  laws  exist  for  the  regulation  of  their  adul- 

water  is  not  infrequently  polluted  and  infected,  teration   and   sale.    One   of  the   most   slriking 

The  dangers   from   oysters  have  already  been  facts  which  these  have  disclosed  is  that  many 

referred  to.     How  far  uncooked  or  underdone  of    the    so-called     compoimds,    tonics,    sarsa- 

meats  are  dangerous  is  uncertain,  although  it  is  parillas   and   other   patent    foods    or   medicines 

well  known  that  uncooked  ham  and  other  lean  are  rich  in  alcohol,  some  of  them  containing 

meat  of  hogs  has  frequently  caused  trichinosis,  as  much  alcohol  as  many  kinds  of  wine  or  beer, 

an  infection  due  to  minute  parasitic  worms.  Some  which  profess  to  contain  certain  ingredj- 

lUuHiinating    Gat,    particularly    water    gas,  ents   are  totally  lacking  in  them,  and   others 

which  contains  a  lar^  percentage  of  carbonic  which  profess  to  cure  the  alcohol  habit  or  the 

oxide  (CO),  has  an  miportant  bearing  on  the  morphine  habit  actually  contain  alcohol  or  mor- 

publtc  health,  not  when  jwoperly  burned  or  ty  phine  respectively,  occasionally  in  large  quan- 

its    products    of    combustion,    but    because    of  tities.      The    revelations    which    proceed    from 

leaks  in  the  mains  or  the  service  ^ipes,  or  about  these  State  laboratories  are  sometimes  startling, 

the  fixtures  by  which  it  is  distributed.    Many  and   any  one   interested   in   the   public   health 

deaths  occur  annually  from  this  source,  and  the  should  inform  himself  upon  this  subject,  as  be 

use  of  water  gas  should  be  accompanied  by  spe-  may  readily  do  by  tuminK,  for  example,  to  the 

dal  precautions.  'Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  HealUl 

As  for  the  effect  of  public  gymnatia,  play-  of  Massachusetts.' 

grounds  and  other  open  places  in  cities  or  other  ,      Statt  and  Municipal  Laboratories  are  thus  an 

crowded  communities  little  need  be  said,  inas-  important  and  modem  adjunct  to  the  public  health 

much  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  precise  work  of  boards  of  health.    In  the  best  of  these 

value.    There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  means  are  provided   for  the   rapid  and  certain 

the  general  wisdom  or  advantage  of  such  things  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 

in  modem  cities.    Isolation  hospitals  for  infec-  fever,  malaria,   hydrophobia,   glanders,  anthrax 

tious  diseases  are  gradually  being  established  in  and   some  other  infectious  diseases.     In  them 

our  larger  cities,  and  are  filling  a  long-felt  want  also  analyses  of  milk,  water,  ice,  sewage,  vine^r 

Best  of  all,  the  recent  improvements  in  trans-  and  other  liquids,  of  illuminating  gas  and  of  air, 

portation  are  making  it  possible  for  large  num-  and    of    substances    subject    to    infection    or 

hers  of  persons  to  live  near,  rather  than  within,  adulteration  may  be  made;   foods   and  drinks 

cities,  and  suburban  life  is  becoming  as  char-  may  be  examined;  materials  for  pavements  or 

acteristic  a  feature  of  modem  life  as  is  city  life  buildings  may  be   tested  and   a  great   variety 

itself.     Unfortunately  this  remedy  for  the  evils  of  useful  operations  conducted,  all  tending  to  a 

of  city  life  applies  only  to  the  fairly  well-to-do,  better  knowledge  of  local   sanitary  conditions, 

for  the  very  poor  will  probably  always  find  it  It  is  doubtful  if  any  arm  of  the  public  health 

easier,  cheaper  and  more  exciting  to  live  closely  service    is   to-day    more   important    than    this, 

crowded  in  the  congested  centres   of  popula-  Largely  in  consequence  of  all  these  and  many 

tion,  where  work  is  most  abundant  ana  where  other  efforts^  now  making  for  the  improvement 

the  incidental  diversions  of  a  varied  and  noisy  of  the  public   health,  human  life   is   probably 

city  life  may  be  had  free  of  cost  to-day  safer  and  happier  than  it  has  ever  been 

The  public  health   problem   is   very   largely,  before,  and  the  outlook  for  further  progress  is 

but  not  exclusively,  a  problem  of  the  life  of  very  bright    See  Sanitaey  Engineering. 

crowded  communities.    Yet  something  needs  to  Bibliography. —  Buck,    'Treatise  on  Hyf^ene 

be  said  concerning  the  jomVatiDti  of  ^rwj  which,  and  the  Public  Health > ;  Sedgwick,  'Principles 

while  they  ought  to  be  the  healthiest  places  in  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health*  (1902) ; 

the  world,  are  by  no  means  always  such.    Damp  Harrington,  'Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene  for 

or  even  wet  cellars,  bad  ventilation,  overheating  Students,    Physicians    and    Medical    Officers' ; 

and   poor   feeding;    defective   sanitary   arrange-  Palmberg,   'Treatise  on   Public  Health  and   Its 

ments,   shaded   houses,   and    unwholesome   sur-  Applications  in  Different  European  Countries' ; 

roundings,   or   close   association   with   domestic  Blyth;    'Manual    of    Public     Health'  ;    Abbott, 

animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats  and  poultry  or  swine,  'Ifygiene  of   Transmissible    Diseases';    Baker, 

loo  often  make  farm  life  unsanitary,  and  boards  'Municipal  Engineering  and  Sanitation' ;  Chapin, 

of  health   having  in   charge  the   sanitation   of  'Municipal    Sanitation   in  the  United  .States'; 

States    or    Territories    should    give    attention  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  boards  of  health 

to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  of    Massachusetts    and    Connecticut;    monthly 

crowded      communities.        Railway     sanitation,  bulletins  of  the  state  boards  of  health  of  Massa- 

iteamikip  ianilalion,  and  the  more  technical  as-  chusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Michigan,  etc 

pects  of  the  work  of  boards  of  health,  such  as  The  principal  periodicals  are:  'Public  Health  Re- 

disinfection,    scavenging,    quarantine,    isolation,  ports,'    Washington,    D.    C. ;    'Public    Health,' 

vaccination  and  the  like,  are  nowadays  subjects  London;  'The  Journal  of  State  Medicine,'  Lon- 

of  great  public  consequence  and  are  fully  treated  don;  'Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,'  Lon- 

in  special  works  or  memoirs,  reference  to  some  don;  'Revue  d'Hygiene,'  Paris;  'Zeitschrift  fiir 

of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Hygiene    und    Infectionskrankhdten,'    Leipsic; 

There  are  few  more  interesting  matters  relat-  'Archiv    fiir    Hygiene,'     Munich    and    Berlin; 

ing  to  the  public  health  than  the  control  of  the  'Deutsche     Vierteljahrsschrift     fur     offentliche 

adulteration  of  foods  and  drinks.    In  spite  of  the  Gesundheitspflege,'  Brunswick. 

increase  of  general  intelligence,  flaming  adver-  Wiluam  T.  Sedgwice, 

tisements   of  quack   medicines    too   often    dis-  Professor  of  Biology,  Mastaehuuttt  Iiutitut*  tf. 

figure  the  pages  of  the  newspaper  press  aod  Technology. 
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injak,  B^n'iik,  fror 

iHg  "a  standard,*  the  nat. —       .  .    --  .  _     . 

•  Turkish  province,  administered  by  a  tnulestarif  to    fill.     She,    however,    often    triumphed    over 

or  governor  of  the  second  lank.  her  conditions  by  natural  shrewdness  and  a  high- 

b.  Edmbirg  j8  Aug.  1840J  d.  Brooklyn,  NY.,  ,j^^  ;„  .  ^      ,„,  Mm..  R.j.™.    Th.  part  h» 

13  Aug   .goS.    He  m.i,g.d  m  bu5,n«.  U  N™  j^J     ,     "j  ^„    j^,  ,1,^  t^"  £„„  j,,";;,    „j 

Castle,  Pa„  l85S-7t.     In  1871  he  joined  the  late  Kathr^  Kidder 

Dwight  L.  Moody  (q.v.)  in  evangehsiic  work  ^^^nm  *iJdder.  ,.„.,., 
and  continued  with  him  lor  man;  yeat,,  con-  ^^f'^  •"»  '°.°-"  (Ftench,  •w.thoul 
ducting  the  ainging  and  furnishing  solos.  HU  care"),  Potsdain,  Prussia,  a  royal  suburban  park 
religious  music  attained  great  popularity.  He  containing  besides  t»o  modera  palaces  the  one- 
compiled  'Gospel  Hymns'  (1875^5);  'Sacred  """"'"'  Palace  bu.ii  by  Frederick  tfe  Great. 
Songs  and  Solos'  (1873)1  'Winnowed  Songs'  745-7.  near  the  site  oi  the  null  kept  by  the  m- 
'Young  People's  Songs  of  Praise'  (1902).  dependent  niillet,  hence  styled  'sans  souci,'  who 
had  successfully  opposed  the  monarch  s  attempts 

Sankfajia,  sanglchya,  the  name  of  the  chief  to  remove  his  budding, 
philosophical  system  of  India.    Its  doctrines  are  SaiuCTieria,    s5n"sev-l-e'rl-a,    a    botanical 

attributed  lo  the  sage  of  Kapda,  fabled  to  have  jj„„,  „,  ,t,  Himoieracn  of"  tropical  Africa 

been  a  scin  of  Brahma  and  an  incarnation  of  ^^^  (he   East  Indies,  named  in  honor  of  the 

Vishnu.     It  teaches  the  eternity  of  matter  and  p^nce  of  Sanseviero,  a  Neapolitan.    It  includes 

.pint   independent    of  a    Supreme   Being    and  tender  foliage  plinu  iseful  in  window  gardening, 

propounds  a  code  of  2S  pnnciplea,  by  the  ohserv-  ,;„„  „„j^  ,u„,hlne  is  not  necessary  for  their 

ance   of   which   eternal   happiness   or   complete  welfare,  and  they  are  easily  propagated  by  divi- 
exemplion  from  every  kind  of  ill  may  be  ob-      -  ,    ,  ,.„„;„_,    The  san^evieriaq  have  thick 

tained  by  the  faithful.     Sankhya  ph.lpsophy  is  C^^:'^.*  =Crn\\.ftr^''roXs   ofS 

supposed  to  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  sometimes   st«n-i,ke  leaves,   from   i   to  4  feS 

»tn  century  b.c.  j^j^^.  ^^^  -^^  ^^^  species  cultivated  in  America 

Sannazaro,     san-nad-za'r6,     Jacopo,     Italian  these   are  sword-shaped,  terete  or  oblanceolale, 

poet;  b.   Naples  28  July  1458;  d.   there   August  dark-green  and  banded  more  or  less  with  graj- 

I5J0.     His    'Arcadia,'    a    series    of    idyls,    al-  ish-white.     The  flowers  have   long  and   slender 

though  like  his  other  Italian  poems,  the  work  of  perianths,  are  white,   and   clustered  among  dry 

his  youth,  still  retains  its  reputation.     His  poetry  bracts  in  a  dense  raceme,  rising  from  the  centre 

attracted  the  notice  ot  King  Ferdinand  and  his  of  the  group   of  leaves   on   a  tall   naked   stalk. 

sons   Alphonso  and   Frederick,  .and   the   latter.  Bowstring    hemp,    used    in    India,    is   the    long, 

companion    of    their    journeys   and   campaigns,  durable  fibre,   also   called   Moorva  and   Marool, 

who  ascended  the  throne  in  1496,  gave  him  the  which  is  obtained  from  the  East  Indian  S.  siy- 

villa    of     Mergellina,    with    a    pension    of    600  lanicum. 

ducats.    Sannazaro  wrote  sonnets  and  camoni         Sanskrit  Literature,    Sanskrit  is  the  Angli- 

in  Italian,  several  Latin  poems,  elegies,  eclogues,  dzed  form  of  ^amskrta  (from  lam,  a  preposition 

epigrams,  and  a  longer  poem,  <  De   Partu  Vir-  of  intensifying  force  in  compounds,  and  the  root 

ginis,*   in   three  books.      His   elegance   of  ex-  kr  "to  make,»  cognate  with  Latin  crcare),  «the 

prcssion,  no  less  than  the  poetical  beauty  of  his  adorned"  or  "perfected,"  that  is,  "speech.*     It  is 

thoughts,  give  him  a  distinguished  place  among  employed  to  designate  the  second  period  in  the 

the    modern   Latin  poets.     There   is  a 'Life' in  literary  development  of  the  Aryans  in  India.   For 

Italian  by  Crispo  (1723).  the  first  period,  see  Vbdic. 

„  ,  ,      .     ,.  ,  ,r-        ,     ■>    ■  1  Distinction  of  the  Two  Periods. —  The  difler- 

Sans-culottea,  s5nz-ku-Iot    (French,  "with-  g„„  between  Vedic  and  Sanskrit  literature  is 

out  breeches"),  the  name  given   m   derision   to  „^^  merely  one  of  time,  but  extends  to  matter, 

the  Jacobins  or  popuar  party  by  the  ansCocralica!  spj^jt  and  form.    The  literature  of  the  first  period 

in  the   beginning  of  the   French   Revolution   of  j^   religious,   that   of   the   second   in   spile   of   a 

1789.     Like  the  epithet  gucux  bestowed  on   the  marked  tendency  to  moralize   is   profane.     The 

patriot  party  in  the   Netherlands,  and  like  that  purpose  of  the  first  period  is  practical,  its  pri- 

pf  Methodists  bestowed  on  the  friends  of  Wes-  ^^^y   object  being   to   obtain   happiness   in  this 

ley   It  was  adopted  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  ^,,orld.    The  second  period  in  consequence  of  the 

applied  by  way  of  contempt..  At  the  time  when  joclrine  of  transmigration  is  filled  with  the  idea 

the   most   exaggerated   principles   of   democracy  ^f  the  misery  of  all  existence,  and  its  purpose 

prevailed  jonj-fuloJliJtn  became  a  term  of  honor,  i^   artistic    to  satisfy   an   intellectual   want      As 

In    the    French    republican    calendar    the   jours  the   literature  of  the  first  period  was  practical, 

complcmentaires  were  at  first  called  jours  saia-  ^  natural  prose  style  had  been  developed  in  the 

cuiotiides.  Brahmanas.     The  artistic  purpose  of  the  second 

Sans  Gene,  saii  jSn,  Madahe,  a  name  period  led  lo  the  almost  total  abandonment  of 
given  to  the  wife  of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke  prose  in  favor  of  verse,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  Dantzic  who  was  elevated  from  the  ranks  by  of  subjects  requiring  exact  treatment,  for  ex- 
Napoleon  I.  The  term  itself  signifies  'without  ample,  the  law.  Prose  when  employed  is  either 
constraint,*  or,  in  its  application  to  a  person,  mingled  with  verse  as  in  parts  of  the  epic,  the 
one  who  lives  outside  social  conventions  or  drania,  fairy  tales  and  beast  fables;  or  so  arti- 
restraints  cither  through  ignorance  or  defiance  ficia!  as  in  the  kavyas  or  prose  romances,  that 
of  the  usages  of  good  society.  Madame  Lefe  conform  to  the  rules  of  poetics ;  or  so  awkward 
hvte  was  well  suited  to  bear  this  sobriquet,  hav-  and  obscure,  as  in  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
itig  being  first  a  washerwoman,  then  a  ^vartdi^e  sophic  treatises,  as  to  be  nardly  worthy  of  being 
when  her  husband  served  in  the  ranks,  and  finally  called  prose. 
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Striking  as  these  differences  are^  they  are  in  of  language  but  only  of  style.    This  langus^e  i» 

reality    less    important    than    the   less    obvious  called  the  Sanskrit,  that  is  *the  adorned*  or 

thanges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  language,  •perfected"  in  opposition  to  the  Priikrit  or  plebe- 

Hence  it  is  quite  appropriate  that,  while  the  first  ian  dialects.     That  it  was  not  the  pure  creation 

period  is  named  from  its  literature,  the  second  of  the  grammarian's  brain  but  based  on  actual 

13  named  fTom  its  language  —  the  Sanskrit  spoken  usage  is  evident;  for  some  of  the  rules  of 

Development  of  the  Language. —  The  differ-  his  grammar  would  have  no  significance  except 
ence  between  the  language  of  literature  and  that  for  a  spoken  language,  and  there  are  early  traces 
of  everyday  life,  is  always  of  cardinal  impor-  of  dialectic  variation.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
tance,  but  nowhere  is  it  more  strongly  marked  in  the  ad  century  B.C.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
than  in  India.  That  it  existed  even  at  the  time  Aryavarta  or  *!and  of  the  Aryans*  that  is  the 
of  the  composition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  country  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Vindhya 
Veda,  is  unquestionable.  The  language  in  which  Mountains,  were  the  speakers  of  the  standard 
the  "hieratic"  hymns  are  composed  is  no  spoken  Sanskrit.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
language,  but  an  artificial  dialect  that  was  trans-  inhabitants  of  that  district.  The  distribution  of 
mitted  ^om  generation  to  generation  in  the  the  dialects  in  the  drama  probably  continues  a 
families  of  the  priestly  singers.  This  is  shown  much  earlier  tradition;  here  men  of  the  two 
by  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  varying  authorship,  upper  castes  speak  Sanskrit,  those  of  the  lower 
there  is  nothing  like  dialectic  variation  within  castes  and  all  women  speak  PrakriL  As  all  con- 
this  class  of  hymns.  It  is  evidenced  also  by  the  verse  with  one  another,  and  the  production- 
way  in  which  forms  of  different  periods  appear  the  same  applies  to  the  recitation  of  the  epics  — 
side  by  side;  by  the  unthinking  repetition  of  must  have  been  intelligible  to  the  audience  it 
phrases;  by  incorrect  uses  of  words  and  forms;  follows  that  Sanskrit  must  have  been  intelligible 
by  false  formations  and  by  the  way  in  which  the  even  to  those  who  did  not  speak  it,  and  that  its 
necessities  of  the  metre  are  allowed  to  determine  speakers  must  have  understood  also  the  vemacu- 
the  choice  of  synonymous  forms.  The  language  Jars.  Its  position  must  have  been  like  that  of 
of  the  priests  themselves  may  have  approximated  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  that  of  Hebrew 
to  this  type  with  the  omission  of  the  most  archaic  among  the  Jews  and  such  is  its  position  in  India 
and  poetic  elements ;  but  the  language  of  the  at  present  In  it  the  whole  of  the  classic  litera- 
masses  of  the  people  must  have  been  very  differ-  jure  is  composed,  so  that  we  have  the  spectacle 
ent.  Positive  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  under  the  domination 
fact  that  some  words  in  the  Rig  Veda  show  of  a  single  grammar  tor  centuries,  in  a  way  that 
already  the  phonetic  peculiarities  that  are  char-  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
aeteristic  of  the  mediieval  dialects.  Such  words  This  language  and  literature  spread  throughout 
must  have  originated  in  the  language  of  the  the  Indian  peninsula  and  further  south  to  Cey- 
lower  classes  and  thence  made  their  way  into  the  Ion,  to  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  Philippines,  into 
literary  language.  They  show  that  the  language  further  India,  Burma,  and  Siam,  and,  owing 
of  the  lower  classes  had  already  advanced  far  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism,  into  central  Asia, 
in  its  development.   The  differences  between  this  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan. 

hieratic  type  of  language  and  that  of  the  popular  With  regard  to   the  differences  between  the 

hymns  have  generally  been  interpreted  as  due  to  classic  language  and  the  various  forms  of  Vedie 

differences  in  time;  and  attempts  have  been  made  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  phonetic  status  of  the 

to  assign  the  different  hymns  to  different  periods  language  has  remained  almost  exactly  the  same, 

on  this  basis.    It  has  recently  been  shown,  how-  that  there  has  been  no  important  addition  to 

ever,  that  the  forms  that  have  been  considered  the  formative  or  inflectional  elements,  but  that 

evidences  of  later  date  are  frequently  prehistoric  the    change    has    consisted    partly    in    dropping 

and  hence,  certainly,  as  old  if  not  older,  than  forms  that  seemed  superfluous,  partly  in  settling 

the   forms   of   the   hieratic    language;   and   that  the  usage  in  favor  of  one  form,  for  which  two  or 

the  language  of  the  popular  hymns  is  not  a  con-  more  forms  of  synonymous  value  had  previously 

tinuation  of  the  language  of  the  hieratic  hymns,  existed;  and  finally  that  the  vocabulary  has  been 

but  that  we  have  in  these  types  parallel  dialects,  increased    by    new    formations    made    with    the 

whether  their  difference  be  geographical  or,  as  means  that   were  already  at  hand.     The  nature 

seems  more  probable,  due  to  their  employment  of  these  changes  also  shows  that  we  are  dealing 

by  different  social  strata.     The  language  of  the  with  a  literary  language.     The  natural  develop- 

Brahma^as  and  Sutras  again  is  a  continuation  of  ment  of  die   language  of  the  Aryans  in   India 

neither  of  these  types,  but  must  be  considered  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  speech  of  the  lower 

as  an  adaptation  to  literary  purposes  of  the  Ian-  classes.     The  existence  of  these  vernaculars  by 

guage  spoken  by  the  Brahmans  at  the  time  and  the  side  of  the  literary  language  is  attested,  as 

place  of  their  composition,  under  the  influence  of  has  been  noted,  from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda, 

the  literature  that  already  existed.  In  literature  they  appear  only  with  the  rise  of  the 

Finally,  there  was  fixed  in  the  grammar  of  two  great  heresies  Jainism  and  Buddhism. 
Panini  a  type  of  language  closely  related  to  that  These  in  their  oldest  phases  employ  the  Prakrit 
of  the  Siitras.  This  eminent  grammarian  from  and  Pali  dialects,  afterward  they  too  resorted 
the  northwestern  part  of  India,  whose  date  may  to  Sanskrit,  so  that  Prakit  remained  in  literature 
be  assigned  to  the  4th  century  B.C.,  represents  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  drama  in  which  jt 
the  culmination  of  the  grammatical  studies  that  had  a  traditional  right.  From  these  medixval 
had  their  beginnings  in  the  Brahmanas.  Of  dialects  were  evolved  in  turn  the  modem  dia- 
nredecessora  he  mentions  no  less  than  sixty-four;  lects,  the  literary  employment  of  which  begins 
but  the  success  of  his  grammar  has  led  to  the  about  the  nth  century  01  our  era. 
disappearance  of  their  works.  His  grammar  be-  Sanskrit  Literature. —  By  Sanskrit  literature 
came  the  standard  for  the  classic  language  so  is  meant,  therefore,  the  literature  which  is  com- 
absolutely,  that  from  this  time  the  language  posed  in  the  language  that  conforms  to  the  gram- 
is  fixed— there  being  no  further  development  mar  of  Pi^ini    Certaia  parts  of  the  Epica  UO 
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DO  doubt  older  than  that  grammar,  but  it  is  of  the  Seasona.'     More  frequently  each  stania 

iinpoEstble  to  tell  exactly  which  these  parts  are,  is  a  poem  in  itself:  these  are  published  m  col- 

and  moreover  in  the  later  working  orer  of  this  lections   frequently  s^led   ^talcas,   'Ccntutiea,* 

material  the  tendency  has  been  to  bring  it  into  Religious  lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  similar 

harmony  with  the  classic  standard.     It  will  be  collections.     Famous  in  both  departments  wai 

seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  sharp  chronolog-  Bhartrhari  (of  the  7th  century), 
ical  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  two         Drama; — This  is   the  department  in  whidi 

periods;  t«cause  on  the  one  hand  the  beginnings  Sanskrit  literature  has  reached  the  highest  point 

of  the  classic   literature  go  back  to  the  time  of  merit    Noteworthy  are  the  resemblances  to 

before  Panini  and  on  the  other  the  later  monu-  the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  absence  of  tragedy, 

ments    of  'the   Vedic   literature   were   produced  the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  and  the  eraplgr- 

after  that  date.     The  wealth  of  the  classic  lit-  ment  of  different  dialects,  mentioned  above.    The 

erature   is   enormous,   every   department   except  origin  of  the  drama  is  obscure,  but  there  is  no 

history  being  well  represented,  and  it  will  not  reason  to  assume  Greek  influence.     Etymology 

be  possible  to  give  more  than  the  briefest  men-  pomts  to  the  original  prominence  of  dancing, 

tion  of  the  most  important  authors  and  works.  Comhmed  with  song  and  pantomune  it  consti- 

£fiV  Poeffv.— Two  classes  of  works  are  to  be  tutes  the  germ  from  which  by  the  addition  of 

distinguished:   Itihasas,  Akhyanas  or  Puraflas,  the  dialogue  — at  first  extemporized  — the  drama 

"ancient  tales,'  and  the  Kavyas  or  artificial  epics,  w?*  ='?lved.    The  first  and  greatest  of  the  dram- 

The  chief  representatives  of  each  are  the  Ma-  at'fts  's   Kilid^  and  his  masterwork  is  the 

habharata   and  the   Ramiyana.     The   first   is  a  Cakuntala.     Besides    this    have   been    preserved 

heterogeneous  mass   of  about  100.000  distichs.  the  Vikramorvagi  and  Milavikagmmitra.     Bha- 

The  main  story  is  the  strife  of  two  Aryan  tribes,  ^fbh^ti  of  the  8th  century  is  the  next  m  jame: 

the  Kurus  and  the  Paficalas.    To^Js  only  about  S^,j,^;fj„*°'j^    ^^T'T»I^,Hi^!il':^™f     r^ 
consists  ol 

Chietly  on  tlie  duty  Ol  mc   wamur  i;iiiaa   uiai  imvc  ,    .,     ^    J     -    :.   -  ,  .  .■         ,  .  -     , 

chanitd  the  poem  from  an  epic  lo  >  dhama-  tnbuted  to  the  kings  under  whose  patronage  they 

SSstrt  or  legal  text-book.    The  Mshihhit.ta  it-  were  hronght  out  ^-     ^      ^    . 

id!  reeogniJes  the  nature  of  its  origin,  when  it  .    .f",'".  ™"  ""<'.  ?*''<— This  depaitinent 

gives   as  its   .ulhor  Vyilsa,   -redactor.'     It   Is  is  histoncally  most  interestingbecauseot.tsdeep 

known  10  have  reached  its  tresent  form  by  5<»  "««»«  "P<»>  the  medLeval  and  modem  htera- 

A.D,  and  probably  had  baaime  a  dharmajstri  p"  "'  Europt     Characteri.lic  is  the  human- 

by   the  bEginning  of  our  era,  while  the^ic  ■'?=  '='=  assigned  to  the  animal,;  the  minglmg 

nicleus  may  be  some  Sve  centuries  earlier  than  »'  Pi»se  with  poelry  of  a  gnomic  character  and 

that  date.  The  eighteen  Ptirinaj  that  have  been  "''"""j  °'  "  ■"*  .<'"'"  "'  P"" ^  ?"''.''>' 

preserved  .re  of  much  later  dkte.  Their  original  W«'.™  «*  ■.™J*™«^t'«  "Ji,""'  "*  '"  ,'  ?? 

Eharaeter  has  been  changed  by  abridgement  or  ?'  "  *;,  ^rab  an  Nights.    The  yurce.  of  the 

omission  of  the  ancient  tales  and  the  sSbsiitution  '?«  <'?''»  "  ?\J"?"  ,°I  '''!j'""S"i  ''?5 

of  didactic  elements.     They  are  .11   sectarian,  Jf™'  *<  ■*"'  chaiacter  being  identified  wiUi 

""•'^'&  'S'f^^srSs?  LTtiJi  SirarcaiiS  m7isro?.TT.°tSoot''<s 

= o^rSng  'S';  vaiSii'"  "ubiS'i  S'e  sitfSSi''"? ."'s"'"  s  "-5  '""r 

.  *  -D-  —  .,    %«...■  n     1%-  .,»,j..rf;™  nf  v,;o  "™  ethical  training  of  pnnces.    They  have  been 

story  oi   Kama,  especially  the  abduction  ot  Iii3  .  i,_  .1.     i._i._  _.  ■_  ,1.     ■_ .        .       ,  .1.  ■ 

'*  S«  '■y  .h^dSon&vaja  who  carried  her       "/J^  S.^e^e'Sn^sH,  S    M"ea°LSS 

)  hi,  stronghold  Lajk.  m  Ceylon   frotn  which  „  J^,,^  ^^^  ,„  j^^  ^^^  ^^  existence  ta 


rus  and  the  Paiicalas.    To  this  only  about  "i    '"»     "o™    ""i    ,'.    ""    iviaiaii-mau.i.iYd. 

ib  of  the  poem  refers.    The  remainder  Mahavira-cntit   and    Uttan-nmajarita.     B^ 

I  of  episodeT.nd  didactic  diaiui.iiions  V'S''Ti''^V',?",^'°?^A''  PV 

on  tile  duty  of  the  warrior  class  tiiat  have  J^art'  and  the  Ratn5va!I,  'Pearl  NecWace,>  at- 


,    -^  . ..                ...  -   -r- —  uie  Din  century  is  proved  by  its  translation  at 

man  king  of  the  monkeys.    In  the  later  addition.  ,h„  date  into  Pehlevi.    From  it  chielly  is  derived 

Rama  is  made  into  an  avatar  of  yi»u     The  ,^  Hitopade^a,  'Book  of  Cml  Counsel,"  tta 

story  has  been  mteinreted  as  a  hisloric.l  a  legoiy,  „,„„eript.  of  which  go  tack  to  Uic  i4lh  cen- 

but  1.  more  protably  merely  mythoogicjl.   pe  ,„         ^be  most  important  collection  if  fairy 

insin  portion  of  tiie  work  ,a  probsbly  older  than  ^e.  is  Somadeva's  Kathii-sarit-sigsr.,  <Oce.i 

the  forniaiion  rf  the  epic  kernel  of  the  Maha-  „(  ^,  Streams  of  Stories,'  of  the  nth  century, 

hharat..    The  ICavyas,  or  artificial  court  epics.  jhe  works  of  Sanskrit  literaturo  relating  to 

extant  range  from  Oie  time  of  Kahdasa   (Uie  ,j,  „iences  and  arts,  grammar,  lexicograihy, 

begmning  of  IJiesth  century)  to  tile  lathcoitur,  „„,;                         rhiorie.     philosophyr    hi, 

though  Uiere  is  cpigraphic  evidence  to  show  that  .utronotny,  mathematics,  medicine,  music,  patat^ 

this  style  of  poetry  orignated  before  our  era  and  j„j    ,£„,„,„„    j„j   u,,  technical   aits,   cSnol 

continued  in  vogue.   OfthcM  tiic  most  important  ^mx  wiUiin  the  scope  of  this  article.    Pir  works 

•re  gie  Raghu-va«a,  'TJe  Family  of  Eam.>  .nd  of  refeience,  see  under  Vmc, 

tCalidasa.     As  Kavyas  are  also  classed  certam     .„„,...„..  n„r „  „/ i^„-fc  JTj  .iT^- ,     ,  o 

prose  lomances  of  tSe  6th  and  7th  centuries-  ''"""u"  {'"?"»'•  "f  Cr«*  md  ^«„la,l  ?,». 

the  best  known  being  the  Dw-kumir.-crit.  of  ''"''jj SZSiZ  A^S                     '' 

Datdin  or  -the  Adventure,  of  Oie  Ten  Princes.'  "Iftolic  Ummnty  of  Ammn. 

Lyric  Poetry. —  Long  lyric  poems  are  rare.  Sansovino,    san-so-vS'no,    Andrea,    Italian 

Such  are  tCalidasa's  Meghadiit.,  or  'Cloud  Mes-  sculptor:  h.  Monte  San  Savino,  near  Montepul- 

Eenger,'   in  the  115  stanzas  of  which  an  exile  ciano,  i^  (whence  he  was  familiarly  known  as 

implores  a  cloud  to  bear  to  bis  wife  the  message  Sansovino,  his  leal  name  being  Coirrucci)  ;  d. 

of  his  love;  and  the  highly  poeticd  description  1529.    He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  PoIIaiuolo  and  early 

of  the  seasons  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lover,  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Lecmardo  da  Vinci, 

by  tile  same  poet  entitled,  Rtu-umhara.  'Cycle  It  was  under  their  influeoce  thtd  be  produced 
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such  reliefs  as  the  'Coronatioii  of  the  Virgiu>  i  Suit,  Jatnea,  English  painter;  b.  Croydon 
<The  Annuncialiou' ;  and  the  <Fieta.'  In  1491  iSaa  He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Varley  and  Sir 
be  waa  summoned  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  Augustus  Calcott,  and  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Lisbon  where  for  nine  years  he  exercised  his  the  Royal  Academy  for  four  years.  As  a  por- 
art  as  sculptor  and  architecL  Returning  to  trait  painter  he  has  been  eminently  successful  and 
Florence  in  iscxi  he  carved  the  group  of  'Qirist's  was  appointed  during  the  last  reign  Painter-in- 
Baptism'  over  the  east  portal  of  the  Baptistery,  Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria.  Among  his  best- 
which  exhibited  a  nobility  of  form  and  expres-  known  and  most  popular  piaures  are  'Little  Red 
sioa  unparalleled  at  that  period,  although  he  Riding  Hood';  'Infant  Samuel';  *The  Boy 
never  completed  the  group.  A  statue  of  the  Shakespeare';  'The  Walk  to  Emmaus*;  etc. 
Madonna  and  one  of  John  Baptist  for  the  Santa  Ana  (sin'ta  a'na)  Indiana,  a  Pueblo 
cathedra]  at  Genoa  were  his  next  works,  and  tribe  of  New  Mexico.  See  Quebes. 
afterward  he  accepted  a  conmiissioo  from  Pope  g^^,  ^^  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Julius  in.  to  execute  the  topbs  of  Cardinals  q^  f^'  „„  ^'j,^  Southern  Pacific  and 
Saaao  and  Sporza  for  the  choir  of  Santa  Mar.a  (he  Southern  California  R.R.'s;  30  miles  south- 
del  Popolo.  In  tbese  sepulchral  monuments  wc  ^.j  af  Los  Angeies.  It  was  founded  in  1869. 
see  that  the  high-water  mark  of  the  15th  century  ^  ^  j^e  commercial  centre  of  Santa  Ana  val- 
art  13  rrached;  they  are  the  most  masterly  sculp-  j  ^^^  ^^  j^e  most  fertile  sections  of  Cali- 
tures  of  their  kind  that  Rome  possesses.  In  f„rnia;  oranges  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  vege- 
151a  he  completed  his  'Saint  Anne  with  iwo  ubles,  wheat  and  sugar  beets  are  produced  in  this 
other  Saints'  in  the  church  of  San  Agostino  in  region,  and  there  are  also  large  peat-beds  in  the 
Rome.  He  was  then  entrusted  by  Pope  Leo  X.  vicinity.  The  principal  industries  include  a  fruit 
■with  the  decoration  of  the  church  at  Lo"to  ^j  vegetable  cannery,  flour  mills,  large  lumber 
(iSi^-2?)-  Among  the  reliefs  there  the  'An-  ^j  planing  mills,  and  soda-works.  Santa  Ana 
nunciation';  the  'Nativity' ;  and  the  statue  ol  j,  connected  by  a  local  railway  with  Newport 
*Jeremiah>  are  his  own  works ;  the  rest  ot  the  Beach,  10  miles  distant,  a  popular  seaside  resort. 
decorations  were  produced  under  his  direction  jijere  is  a  public  high  school,  established  in  1889, 
by  various  artists.  Nothingcan  be  finer  than  ^^j  ^  ij,^^  library;  the  Orange  County  Busi- 
the  blending  of  classic  seventy  with  the  fresh-  j,^^^  College  is  also  located  here.    The  city  owns 

ncss  of  Renaissance  life  in  these  figures  which  ■       .,  

exhibit  the  results  of  a  pure  study  of  r 


Santa  Ana,  Philippines,  formerly  a  pueblo 

of  the  province  of  Rizal,  constituted  a  district  of 

Saoaovioo,  Jacopo  Tatti,   Italian   sculptor  ^  "'?  °^  Manila  in  1902.    It  is  the  centre  of 

and  architect :   b-   Florence   1479 ;   d,   Venice  27  f^^sive  vegetable  gardening  for  Manila  mar- 

Nov.   157a     He  took  his  name  from  the  great  ^"^-     ^°P'  ''•^ 

artist  who  had  been  his  teacher,  and  began  his  Santa  Anna,  san'tii  an'na,  or  Ana,  Antonio 

career  in  Florence  where  his  lirst  works  of  note  Lopu  de,  Mexican  general  and  politician:  b. 

were  his  statue  of  'Jacob'   in  the  cathedral  and  Jalapa    21    Feb.    I795(  ?)  ;    d,    Mexico    City   20 

his    marble    'Bacchus*    in    the    Bargello.     Be-  June  1876.     He  entered  the  army  at  15,  and  at- 

longinK  also  to  this  early  period  is  a  'Madonna  tained  public  prominence  as  a  supporter  of  Itur- 

and   Child'   in  the  church  of  San   Agostino  at  bide  in  1821.     The  following  year,  after  having 

Rome.     In   152;?  he  went   to  Venice   where  his  expelled  the  royalists  from  Vera  Cruz,  he  took 

genius  being  quickly  recognized  he  was  appointed  comniand  in  that  city,  where  he  led  a  revolt  (,2 

architect  to  the  Republic     His  untiring  labors  Dec.    1822)    which   hastened   the   retirement   of 

from  that  time  to  his  death  have  left  his  stamp  Iturbide,  who  had  made  himself  emperor.     After 

both  on  the  sculptural  and  architectural  monu-  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  party  in  1823  Santa 

ments  of  Venice.     He  is  a  brillian  example  of  Anna  retired  to  bis  estate;  but  he  emerged  again 

the  Italian  artist  in  the  noonday  splendor  of  the  in  l8s8  in  support  of  Guerrero's  claims  to  the 

Renaissance   and   in   his   architectural   creations  presidency,  in  which  the  latter  supplanted  Ped- 

unites  play  of  fancy  and  elegance  of  proportion  raiia.    In   i&ip  the  Spanish  invasion  furnished 


with  the  most  impressive  and  monumental  dig-  Santa   Anna  a   favorable  opportunity, 

nity.    His  preeminence  as  a  sculptor  is  not  so  minister  of  war  and  commander-in-cnief  at  the 

evident;    his   plastic   work   is    often   unpleasing  head  of  the  Federal  forces  he  compelled  Barradai 

and   evidences  a  failure  to  master   either   the  to  capitulate  at    Tampico,   11    September.    He 

principles  or  the  materials  of  his  art,  so  that  bis  soon  joined  with   Bustamante  in  overthrowing 

work   appears   mannered   and   mechanical.     His  Guerrero,  and  setting  up  the  former  in  his  place, 

greatest  successes  in  architecture  are  the  Corner  but    also,    in    1832,    led    in    the    overthrow    of 

Palace  (i533) ;  the  library  of  Saint  Mark's,  a  Bustamante    himself,   and    the    restoration    of 

splendid  example  of  Italian  Renaissance  (1536)  ;  Pedraza.    In  1833  Santa  Atma  was  chosen  presi- 

the  Mint ;  and  the  churches  of  San  Martin,  San  dent,  and  soon  after  renounced  the  party  of  the 

Gior^o    dei    Greci    and    San    Giuliano.    The  Federalists  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

^Burial  of  Christ'  and  the  'Resurrection,'  are  Centralists,   who   desired  the  centralization   of 

fine  reliefs  on  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Sacristy  power  in  the  executive  government.    His  popu- 

of  Saint  Mark's,  and  among  other  plastic  works  farity  with  the  army  was  not  shared  in  by  the 

of  his  are  a  sitting  ^re  of  'Saint  John'   in  nation  at  large,  which  feared  that  he  was  aiming 

Santa  Maria  dei  Frari;  the  statues  of  'Hope'  at  imperial  power.    On    11   May  1835   he  de- 

and  'Love'  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Venicr  in  feated    an    insurgent    army    on    the    plains    of 

SajiSalvatore;andthegigantic  figures  of 'Mars'  Guadalupe,  and  as  the  blow  was  fatal  to  the 

and  'Neptune'  in  the  Doge's  palace.    Consult:  republicanB  he  was  shortly  afterward  named  dic- 

Roaenberg  in  Dc^ime's  'Kunst  und  Kunstler.'  utor.    The  Federal  constitution  was  abolished. 
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and  the  governors  of  the  several  states  became  regular  steamer  communications  with  San  Fran- 
dependent  upon  the  central  power.  Texas,  how-  cisco,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  and  other  Pacific 
ever,  having  long  nourished  a  revolutionary  feel-  ports.  The  Santa  Vnez  Mountains  shelter  the 
ing,  now  broke  out  into  rebellion.  Santa  Anna  city  from  the  north  winds,  and  the  ocean  breezes 
attacked  San  Antonio  in  February  1836,  stormed  serve  to  make  the  temperature  equable  and 
the  Alamo  (q.v,),  and  massacred  its  defenders,  salubrious  all  the  year.  The  number  of  health 
6  March,  and  going  forward  pursued  the  Texans  seekers  who  visit  the  place  in  winter  has  given 
under  Sam  Houston  (q.v.),  by  whom,  however,  it  the  name  "American  Mentone.*  It  was  vis- 
21  April,  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  (q.v.)  he  ited,  in  1603,  by  Sebastian  Vizcaino.  In  17&, 
was  routed  and  taken  prisoner.  He  secured  his  Governor  Ft\ipc  Neve  established  a  presidio 
release  by  a  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  which  was  mamtained  until  the  arrival  of  Ga:i- 
of   Texas,   which,   however,   was   repudiated   by  erai  Fremont. 

Mexico,  that  country  also  suspending  his  die-  Santa  Barbara  is  in  a  remarkably  fertile 
tatorship.  He  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  United  agricultural  region,  and  has  important  interests 
States,  and  after  his  return  to  Mexico  in  1837  in  stock-raising,  fruit  growing,  and  in  the  ship- 
lived  in  retirement  for  a  year,  but  offered  his  ment  of  olive  oil,  petroleum,  wool,  and  various 
services  to  his  country  against  the  French  in  minerals.  In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs 
1838,  and  taking  command  of  the  troops,  repelled  which  are  noted  for  their  icedidnai  properties. 
the  assault  on  Vera  Cruz  (5  December)  and  The  excellent  bathing  places  are  not  the  least 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  this  engagement  of  the  attractions.  In  the  city  and  around,  the 
he  lost  a  leg,  a  casually  which,  however,  con-  roses  are  conspicuous,  often  covering  the  houses, 
tributed  to  restore  him  to  popular  favor.  He  Four  miles  distant,  at  Montecito,  is  the  great 
again  became  a  leader  of  the  Centralists,  and  grape  vine,  the  Parra  Grande,  which  yields  an- 
from  October  1841  to  June  1844  was  virtual  die-  nually  8,000  pounds  of  fruit.  The  broad  fields 
tator  under  the  title  of  president  The  new  of  pampas  grass,  the  groves  of  walnut,  olive, 
constitution  of  12  June  1843,  under  which  he  was  orange,  prune,  and  other  trees,  the  long  avenues 
formally  elected  president,  increased  his  die-  of  magnolias,  the  great  leaved  bananas,  the  tall 
tatorial  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  led  to  a  caila  and  other  flowers  which  cover  the  fields  in 
fresh  revolution,  resulting  in  bis  overthrow.  He  profusion,  seem  to  vie  with  clear  skies  in  mak- 
was  taken  prisoner  in  January  1845  and  banished.  '"K  Santa  Barbara  an  ideal  residential  city. 
But  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  the  United  The  educatiotaal  institutions  are  Santa  Barbara 
States,  he  was  recalled  (July  1846),  and  was  Collegiate  School,  a  high  school,  public  and 
first  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  provisional  parish  graded  schools,  several  private  schools, 
government  and  in  December  was  made  pro-  manual  training  schools,  kindergartens,  and 
visional  president.  At  the  opening  of  1847  he  three  libraries.  In  connection  with  Saint  Vin- 
led  an  army  of  ao,ooo  against  the  American  cent's  orphanage  is  a  school.  The  four  banks 
troops  under  General  Taylor,  and  fought  the  have  a  combined  capital  of  $260,000.  Within  a 
battle  of  Bucna  Vista  (q.v.)  23-23  February,  in  mile  of  the  city  is  the  place  where  the  Spanish 
which  he  was  defeated.  On  18  April  he  was  at-  Pi'iest  Junipero  Serra  founded  a  mission  in  178& 
tacked  and  defeated  at  Cerro  Gordo  (q.v.)  by  ^^ere  are  still  standing  and  in  use  by  Francis- 
General  Scott.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  '^^"  monks,  his  church  with  its  two  towers,  the 
Chapultepec  (q.v.)  the  City  of  Mexico  fell  and  refectory,  the  dormitory,  and  the  quaint  old 
was  entered  by  the  Americans  (14  September),  gardea  Pop.  (igio)  11,659, 
Sante  Anna,  escaping  from  the  city,  briefly  con-  Santa  Barbara,  Honduras,  the  capital  of 
tinned  a  desultory  warfare;  but  on  S  April  1848,  the  department  of  Santa  Barbara,  situated  on 
havmg  resigned  the  presidency,  he  received  per-  the  Santa  Barbara  River,  65  miles  southwast 
mission  to  retire  from  the  country  and  sailed  for  of  Puerto  Cortes.  It  is  a  comparatively  well 
Jamaica,  going  thence  to  Venezuela,  In  1853  built  town,  manufactures  sombreros  and  spirits, 
he  was  recalled  arid  elected  president  for  one  and  is  a  commercial  depot  for  the  products  of 
year,  but  after  setting  up  an  odious  despotism,  the  surrounding  country  destined  for  Puerto 
he  proclaimed  himself  (December  1853)  presi-  Corfes.  The  latter  is  reached  by  a  high-road 
dent  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness  and,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  by  rail.  Pop 
and  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor.  Rev-  between  S,ooo  and  8,000. 
olution  followed  in  March  i8S4,  and  when  he  b„„,.„  ij„t,,„  -di,  r  ■  i,t 
saw  that  his  cause  was  lost  S^nta  Anna  fled  i^.P^J^un^^  '^  f  p'^''  ^^.P"'''''°' J*'^"''; 
»k.  ^„^Lf™i  tn  i.„v  .Offi  „„j  i^...,A  -=f..^=  ""^^  <>'  Iloilo,  island  of  Panay,  between  a  branch 
he  capital  (?  Aug.  185s)  and  found  refuge  ^j  ^.      ianin;,an   River  nn   thp  nnnh   .r,^   .h,. 


1  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Saint  Thomas.   In  this 


of   the   Janipaan   River   on    the   north   and   thti 


Hi  i,uua,   Venezuela,  ana  oami   1  nomas.    j.n  inis  t.-^i.,    t5:  _   .1  ,t.     ,  1  _!_      r 

absence  he  was  triid  and  condemned  for  trea-  I'^?"  .?'^"  °f  ^'f  ^V"^-  ^i  ""'"  """^  «' 

son,   and   his  estates   were   confiscated.     He  re-  ^'°'J°;  ''"^  .P^°vmc«I  capital.     Pop.  1^000. 
turned  to  Mexico  during  the  French  occupation  ^^""^  '?  also  a  smaller  pueblo  of  the  same 

(1864),   but   was   not  permitted   to   remaiJi.     In  narne,  provmce  of  Pangasman,  Luzon    12  miles 

1867  he  again  returned,  but  was  once  more  ex-  If'  °^  Lingayen;  at  the  crossmg  of  two  roads. 

iled  and  went  to  live  in  the  United  States.     Fi-  '^°^-  "'S^S- 

rally,  after  the  death  of  Juarez  and  the  amnesty  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  channel,  or  arm  of  the 

1874,    he   was   permitted   to    reside    in   his    own  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  northern  islands  of 

country,  where  his  career  ended  in  poverty  and  the   Santa   Barbara  group  and  the  mainland  of 

obscurity.     Consult;   Wilson,    'Mexico*    (1856).  California.      It  varies   in   width   from  20   to  30 

See  Mexican  War;  Mexico;  Texas.  niiles. 

Santa  Barbara,  barTia-ra,  Cat.,  city,  coun-  Santa   Barbara   Islands,  a  group  off  the 

ty-seat    of    Santa    Barbara    County;    on    Santa  coast  of  California;  about  20  miles  distant  from 

Barbara  Channel,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and    nearly    parallel    with    the    mainland    coast, 

and    on    the    Southern    Pacific    railroad;    about  They  are  nine  in  number;   San   Miguel,   Santa 

360  miles  southeast  ol  San  Francisco.     It  has  Rosa,    Santa    Cruz,    Anacape,    Santa    Barbara, 
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Santa  Catalina,  San  Gemente,  San  Nicolaa,  and  of  Santa  Clara  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 

San  Juan.     From  San   Miguel  on  the  north  to  stitution  founded  in  1851,  and  the  Notre  Dam* 

San  Clemente  is  about  175  miles.  Academy,    a    Roman    Catholic    convent    school 

c._t.  s..i,u...   J.   i-i«  j»    I  t  -     t   -  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  (q.v.)  is  near- 

Sua  Barbn.  fc  Ocmpo.  «  S-k.m'po,  i       ^he  government  ii  h,  a  boari  of  Bye  tnu- 

lated  45  mte  sooth  ci  C.ndiJ   Vtetora      It  p^  (.gj^,  ^3,,     (,,„)  j^^^     (        ,  '^^ 

lies  m  a  fertile  nver-plam  at  the  foot  of  the  *^  ^                    '                N  H  Deming^ 

eastern  Sierra  Madt^  and  i,  the  centre  of  a  rice,  £j,,„  sm^  CIm  'lo^nil.' 

sugr  and   fnnt-jrow.ns  d.str.cl     Pop.   about  g„^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  (,,  (..,y^  ^^p,,^,  „,  ,|,^ 

_            r*      tt         i--i>-             -ijr  province  of  Santa  Clara;  on  the  Cuba  railroad; 

SaatK   CataUna,   ka-ta-lena,    an    island    Ot  ,jg    „,;!„    east-southeast   of   Havana.      It    was 

California,  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands;  founded  in  1689.    Formerly  it  was  the  eastern 

separated    from   the    mainland    by    San    Pedro  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Havana,  but   in 

Channel    and    Gulf    of    Santa    Catalina.       llic  igoj  the   railroad   system  was   extended   to  the 

island  was  discovered  in  1542  by  Juan  Rodriguer  eastern  end  of  the  island.    It  is  the  centre  of  a 

Cabntio,  a  Portuguese  explorer  m  the  service  of  fertile  agricultural  regbn,  is  the  second  largest 

Spam,   and   was   named  by   him   San   Salvador,  jnianj  city  of  Cuba,  and  has  considerable  com- 

The    explorer    Sebastian    Vizcaino    visited    the  niercial  importance,  which  is  increasing  with  the 

island   60   years   later   and   gave   it   the  present  development   of    the    railroad    facilities.     Silver 

name,  in  honor  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna,  has  been  mined  in  the  vicinity,  but  not  success- 

The   island   is   25   miles  long,   with  an   average  fulJy ;  an  excellent  quality  of  asphalt  is  obtained 

width  of   tour   miles ;   area,  about  5S,a»  acres,  and  exported ;  and  illnminating  gas  for  lighting 

It  is  hilly  and  well-wooded  and  has  many  deep  the  city   has  been  manufactured   from  this  as- 

^rges.    Avalon  (q.v.)  is  the  only  town  on  the  phalt;  petroleum  is  also  reported  in  the  vicinity. 

island.     The  surrounding  waters  abound  with  The  city  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  wider  than 

fish.    The  island  is  a  favorite  resort,  especially  is  usual  in  the  older  Cuban  cities,  and  municipal 

from  June  to  October.  sanitation   has   been  improved  since   iSgS.     i  he 

Santa    Catiiariiui,    ka-ta-re'ni.,    Braail,    a  location  is  naturally  heahhful  and  favorable  for 

southern  maritime  slate  bounded  on  the  north  further   commercial   development.     Pop.   about 
by  the  aUte  of  Paranfi,  on  the  east  hy  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  south  by  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 

do  Sul,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Argentine  terri-  ,     .,                -                             ,.._.-_ 

tory  of  Misiones ;  it  includes  the  fortified  island  the  west  by  Mantanzas ;  area,  p,s6o  square  miles, 

of  the  same  name  and  several  smaller  ones  on  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  ranges  of  hills 

the  coast;  area,  28,620  sguare  miles.     Desterro  ">  the  east  and  south,  the  highest  peak  rising 

(q.v.),  officially  FlorianoMis,  is  the  capital.    A  2.900  feet.     It  has  nch  agricultural  lands;  the 

series  of  valleys   run  west  to  east,   formed  by  production  of  sugar  is   the   chief  industry,  the 

spurs  of  the  boundary  mountain  range,  and  the  province  contammg   some  of  the  largest   sugar 

Stole    U   watered   by   the   rivers    Sao- Francisco,  plantations  and  factories  .n  the  island.    T"'-  — 

Aracary.   Tapecu.  Tijuca,  Tubarao  and  numer-  co^e^  and  fruits  are  other  products  of  c 

ous  streams  all  falling  into  the  Atlantic.     The  "^'^l  '?P''/'^/L"  •■  "I''  and  honey  are  ^\--  --. 

S„s  o^.TinT'siara-r.V-She'SS  =.nd".Se  SI  A  l^SS..^^ 

oillivated   product.,  Snsidenhle  quantities   of  ?,t,J'' .T,"!  '?"°'„"%?;L;    T.  r?,S' 

~..  .            '^ .  J  ..  !)■_  J.  T__.? Ti..  :«  to  loose  01  the  province  o:   Santiago  de  Luoa, 

xrf  "c«  SaS  t£T^<^^.  a-ti?  r^'fS-Tt"S.V?Kd^°?- 

■4S^'^,,-U"pM.=-.4S  Sere%;^%h'oTSrLc?To.ds-'  t£re"S  tt 

and  gold,  silver,  iron,  coa^,  and  petroleum  exist  j  highways,  however,   and  the  need  of  im- 

The  forests  are  infested  by  ounces  coatis,  mon-  provcment    in    transportation    facilities    is    felt. 

keys,  pigs,  and  other  animals.    Birds  are  numer-  p^      31,0^  460.000. 

ous,    including   several  varieties   of   humming-  ,~,        ^   .        ,    ~      ^ 

birds ;  and  the  lakes  and   rivers   are   frequented  Santa  Clara,  Order  of.    See  OalBiS,  Royai. 

by    timumerable    geese    and    other    water-fowL  Santa  Claua,  sin'ta  klaz.     See  Nicho'.as, 

Population     (est)     SSi'.ooo.     including     so/xx)  Saint. 

Germans.  Santa  Croce,  san'ta  Icro'cha.  See  FicBENCt 
Santa  Clara,  fcla'ra,  Cal.,  town  in  Santa  Santa  Cruz,  sln'ta  Icroos,  Andrea,  Bolivian 
Clara  County,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  soldier  and  politician:  b.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  abou, 
40  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  1794;  died  Saint  Nazaire,  France,  1865.  He 
settled  by  the  Franciscans  in  1777.  became  a  was  of  partial  Indian  descent,  entered  the  Span- 
town  in  1852,  and  received  a  new  charter  in  ish  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
1867.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  was  captured  by  the  patriots  in  1820,  persuaded 
and  fruit-raising  region,  and  has  a  number  of  to  adopt  their  cause,  became  a  general  i 
"       ■                                         ^  UPP      ~ 


fruit-packing    establishments ;    it    also    contains  army,  and   led  an   invasion   of   Upper   Peru    in 

several  mills  and  a  tannery.     It  is  connected  with  1823.    In    1826-7    he    was    acting    president    of 

San  Jose,  the  county-seat,  by  a  narrow-gau^e  Peru  under  Bolivar  and  in  1829  he  was  elected 

nilroad  and  electric  street  railway.     The  public  president   of   Bolivia    for   a  term   of   10  yearly 

■chool  system  includes  a  high  gdiool,  and  there  receiving  also  the  title  of  grand  marshal.    His 

it  a  public  library.    Tbe  town  ia  also  the  seat  measures  were  proxrestive  and  the  country  en- 
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ioyed  great  prosperity  under  his  admimstratiofl.  excnit  in  the  aouthern  part;  well-watered,  ana 

''rotn  the  first  he  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  fertile,  and    has   a  larger   proportion   of  land 

uniting  the  Pacific  coast  republics,  and  his  sue-  under  cultivation  than  the  other  islands  of  the 

cessful  invasion  of  Peru  in  i8j6  was  followed  group.     Sugar  is  the   chief  product;   tohacco, 

by  his  proclamation  of   the   Peruvian-Bolivian  cotton,   and    fruits    are   also   cultivated.    Some 

confederation.    In  1839  a  Chilean  aimy  invaded  cattle  are  raised.    The  chief  articles  of  e]^)Ort 

Bolivia  and  defeated   Santa   Cruz  at   Yungay.  are  sugar  and  rum.     The  climate  is  at  times 

He  resigned  and  left  the  country,  whereupon  the  unhealthy,  the  temperature  varies  from  54°  to 

confederation  was  dissolved.    He  was  afterward  73°.    Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent, 

engaged  in  Europe  on  various  diplomatic  mis-  The  capital  and  residence  of  the  governor  is 

sions  for  Bolivia.  Christianstadt ;  and  in  the  island  is  another  small 

Santa  Cnw.  siSn't*  krooz.  Cal.,  city,  coun-  "*°  called  FrederiksladL    The  «land  was  dis- 

ty-seat  of  Santa  ClaS  CounQ-;  on  the  Bay  of  ftf^'^T^^^''"™^"*  >n.i403,  and  was  occupied 

Monterey,    and    on    the    Southern    PacifiTand  ^y  ^^  ^''^"^  *i'!,  ^"«l?'''  ^hc  Span^rds,  and 

South  Pacific  Coast  R.R-'s;  60  miles  south  of  ^he  French;  ceded  to  Denmark  by  France,  it 

San  Francisco.    It  was  first  settled  in  1791  by  ""■  ^^f'^^  ^^  *f  ^"4'*^"  '.?^'r^D^  ^"''7. 

Franciscan  missionaries,  and  was  incorporated  restored  to  Dwunark  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans,    h 

u  a  city  in  i8;&    It  ia  in  a  fruit-raising  region;  «"  "^<^"*tf<^J,"  ^^f  Uf  2'  P^J^J^L^^',  ^^ 

the   chief  manufacturing  establishment   in  the  ^^e  of  the  Danish  West  IndiM  hy  the  Umted 

city  is  a  powder  factory;  other  manufactures  of  Slates,  which  was  rejected  by  the  legislature  of 

importance  include  lead,  bitumen,  and  leather;  D=nM"k.      Pop.  about  20,000.     Sec  West  In- 

«nd  there  arc  also  lumber  and  planing  mills,  ^"^  Danish. 

a  soap  factory  and  a  box  factory.  The  city  is  Santa  Cms  Islandt,  or  Queen  ClurlotH 
beautifully  situated  on  land  rising  gradually  Islands,  Melanesia,  an  archipelago  in  the 
from  the  hay,  the  climate  is  equable  and  pleas-  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
ant,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  situated  in  lat  10°  S.  and  Ion.  166°  £.,  north  of 
health  and  tourist  resorts  of  central  California,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  east  of  the  Solomon 
A  bathing  beach,  picturesque  drives,  and  a  lais*  Islands.  The  group  comprises  several  large  and 
public  park  overlookii^  the  bay  add  to  the  a  number  of  small  islands,  with  a  combined 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  public  buildings  area  of  363  square  miles.  The  larger  islands 
include  a  court-house,  a  hall  of  records,  the  are  volcanic  and  mountainous.  Most  of  then 
city-hall,  and  the  public  library.  The  city  has  are  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  nearly  all  the 
«  public  high  school  and  parochial  sdiools;  and  small  islands  are  of  coral  formation.  The  cli- 
is  the  seat  of  the  School  of  Holy  Cross  (a  Ro-  mate  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthful,  but  the  soil 
tnan  Catholic  convent  school),  and  of  the  Cath-  is  very  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  JuxurianL 
efwood's  Business  College  (coeducational).  The  The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Melanesians 
city  IS  governed  on  the  commission  plan,  be-  and  stiJl  uncivilized,  >are  su^wrted  partly  by 
ing  one  of  eight  cities  so  governed  in  California,  their  plantations  of  coco-palms,  partly  by  fish- 
Pop.  (1910)  II,I40-  Z.  Bauxst,  cries  and  by  trading  with  neighboring  islands. 
City  Editor  of  *The  Sentinel^  The  archipelago  was  discovered  in  1595  by  Men- 

_ ,  ,  .  ,            %i     ■  daiSa.    Since  1898  it  has  been  an  administrative 

_     Santa  Cnts,  sin  ta  kroos,  Mexico,  a  towii  dependency  of  the  Solomon  Islands.    The  popu- 

m  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  situated  in  a  fertile  lotion  is  about  7,000. 

agricultural   district  a   few  miles  southeast  of .      —  j     h            ^  ,.'    •        •..    j. 

Sianaiuato.  Santa  Cms  de  Napo,  sSn'ta  krooth  dl 
'  ra'po,  pueblo,  province  of  Marinduque,  Philip- 
Santa  Cms,  Philippines,  pueblo,  capital  of  pines,  on  the  northeast  coast,  iSmiles  east  of  Boat 
the  province  of  Laguna,  Luzon;  on  southeast  The  town  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  Lagoon  (Laguna  de  Bay),  at  shore,  and  threemilesfrom  the  anchorage  ground. 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River;  34  miles  It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  coasting  vessels,  and  the 
southeast  of  Manila.  It  is  connected  by  high-  anchorage  is  well  protected;  ttere  is  difficulty, 
way  with  Manila,  Batargas,  Cavite,  and  Tayabas,  however,  in  landing  at  the  point  nearest  the 
and  carries  on  an  important  trade.  It  is  also  the  town.  Santa  Cruz  is  surrounded  V  a  fertile 
terminus  of  a  projected  railroad  from  Manila,  agricultural  country;  it  is  not  as  well  built  as 
The  region  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Boac,  the  provincial  capital,  but  its  situation  ia 
palm  wine  or  brandy,  the  sale  of  which  was  a  more  advantageous  owing  to  the  superior  har- 
govemment  monopoly  nnder  Spanish  rule.    The  bor.    Pop  15,800- 

town  i,  wdl  baUt  md  conoin.  fa.  iiitmid[>>l  Sma  C™  de  U  Siem.  an'ti  kroo.  dl  » 

md  j«lcm.t.tjl  b«,ld,nm.    Pop.  «  40.  .ui,'^  BoI™,  (1)  tJI  apiul  of  tli,  d.- 

Thcr.  .r,  ,1m  thr«  mnllCT  p™bio.  of  th.  ^„^,1;,  „,  s.m  Craz  dJ  1.  Si.rra;  o<i  the 

Mmdmo,    on    6iv»o    B.y,    15    mlu    south  Tb/,„„„  ;„  ,„„„j,j  i„  ^^^  „j  origimily 

good    depth;    KP.    720:     (J)     P»eUo,    prov-  The  home.  >re  imatly  one  story  high,  boilt  with 

ince  of  Ilocos   Sur,  Luzon.  34  miles  south  of  ^i^j^e,  ^^  ^„^^^  ^jth  Urge  balconies  and  im- 

Vigsn;  on  the  mam  highmy;  pop.  sM;   (3)  „,„  „.(,.     (j)    Departmmt,  the  euteramost 

pueblo,  ptoymce  of  Zambales,  Lu.on,  m  sea-  d^p.^mnt  of  Bolivia;  bounded  on  the  north  by 

the  main  high-  j^c  rivers  Beni,  Mamore.  Itenez,  and  the  Bra- 
zilianprovinceMatto-Grossoiontheeastbythe 

Suita  Cnu,  s&n't?  krooz,  or  Saint  Crolz,  river  Faiaguay  and  the  Btazilian  territory;  on 

lint  kroi,  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  south  by  the  Filcomayo  and  the  desert  of 
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iqnare  milea.  It  is  mostly  level,  except  in  the  Plaza,  occupies  a  square  in  the  middle  of  tha 
western  part,  where  it  reaches  the  Andes.  It  city,  in  which  are  two  monuments  and  a  memo- 
is  drained  by  the  Rio  Mamore  and  the  Rio  Bcni,  rial  fountain.  The  ci^  contains  also  a  mona- 
and  their  tributaries.  The  central  region  is  mcnt  to  Governor  PereZi  who  was  asaaaiinated 
mostly  heavily  wooded,  with  some  open  marshes  in  1637,  and  another  to  Kit  Carson  who  lived 
and  plains.  It  is  thinly  populated,  the  most  of  at  Taos.  Santa  Fc  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
the  towns  being  in  the  western  part  and  along  Catholic  archbishopric,  and  until  1897  the  mill' 
the  rivers.  The  soil  between  the  manmains  tary  post  known  as  Fort  Marcy  was  situated 
and  the  central  forests  is  fertile  and  yields  sugar,  there.  The  city  contains  the  oldest  national  bank 
coflel,  cacao,  and  rice.  Some  cotton  cloth  is  in  New  Mexico  (capita]  $150,000),  and  has  a 
manuiactured  and  gold  is  mined  in  the  mountain  public  high  school  an^l  four  ward,  schools.  In 
district.  Pop.  (estimated)  2^350-  addition  to  the  State  library  with  4,500  vol- 
Suita  Cms  de  Teneriffe,  san'ta  krooth  dfi  >>?«■  ^^"^  *r«  ""rce  public  and  school  libraries 
ttn-i-rlf,  Canary  Islands,  city,  capital  and  "^^  5^  volumes.  An  English  daily,  an  Eng- 
iMmmercial  port  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  ^»}|  weekly,  and  two  Spanish  weeklies  are  pub- 
northeast  coast  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Many  Iished.  The  rooms  of  the  New  Mexico  His- 
Of  flie  houses  are  handsome,  and  of  one  and  two  ^°"^^  Society  contain  interestmg  historical  and 
Stories  high;  but  the  majority  are  low.  The  "chaeoiogica^  collections.  Ssiito  Fe  is  beauti- 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  by  electricity,  fw'ly  situated  at.  an  altitude  of  6,998  feel,  m  the 
There  is  a  square,  surrounded  by  wooden  cdi-  ?"dst  of  an  agricultural  and  mining  i-egion,  and 
fices,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal  statuary  group  !"  Pr™cipal  busm ess  consists  of  supplying  the 
representing  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of  immediately  surround mg  country  with  mer- 
Candelaria  to  the  Guanches,  the  original  inhab-  chandise.  Water  for  domestic  puiposes,  for 
itants.  Besides  the  custom-house  and  the  mill-  '"^a'  irrigation,  and  electric  power,  is  supplied 
tary  hospital,  there  are  scarcely  any  public  build-  ^.  reservoirs  above  the  city  on  Santa  F^  Creek, 
ings;  the  church  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Bnest  ^here  are  commodious  hotels,  hut  no  street  rail- 
The  harbor,  which  is  very  secure,  has  a  magnifi-  waya^  Owing  to  its  unsurpassed  climate  Santa 
cent  mole,  of  modem  constructioA;  other  works,  ^^J"''  become  a  popular,  resort  for  health- 
iodnditiB  a  breakwater,  have  recently  been  con-  »«f=er^  and  its  deep  histon<aI  interest  attracts 
Structed.  Tomatoes,  bananas,  potatoes,  wine,  ™ny  tourists ;  birt  as  a  business  centre  it  has 
brandy,  and  cochineal  are  the  chief  articles  ex-  ""''''y  dfchned  since  the  buildmg  of  the  first 
ported;  and  the  imports  consist  lai^ely  of  Eng.  railroad  brought  the  overland  trade  via  the 
lish,    French,    Spanish,  and   German   manufac-  Santa  Fe  trail  to  a  close  and  diverted  much 

Santa  Ffi,  san  ta  il,  or  Santa  F6  de  la  Buildings.  etc.-^By  reason  of  its  long  politi- 

Cna    Argentma,  (i)   Capiwl  of  the  province  ^,  ^^  ecclesiastical  importance  Santa  prcon- 

of   the    SMie   name,   near   the   junction   of    the  ^-^^  j,^  £3^  the   most  interesting  and  some  of 

Salado  w^h  the  Paran4,  agg  miles  by  rail  north-  (j,^  ^^^^^  buildings  in  the  Southwest    First  in 

west  of   Buenos  Ayres.     It  stands   on  an   erni-  historical  importance  is  the  "Palace."  a  massive- 

nence  which  is  prominent  ma  district  otherwise  „,j,^j   one-story  structure  of  adobe,  a  block  in 

level     The  Cabi  do,  the  most  important  bui  ding,  fength,  and  facing  the  Flaw  on  the  north.     (Se« 

stands  on  the  p^aza  or  main  square.    Santo  Fe  illustration  under  New  MEXica)    It  was  doubt- 

u  the  seat  of  the  governor,  legislature,  and  the  ,^g    ^,^^^    „,i      ;„    ^^e    17th    century,    and 

iMbop.    There  are  several  churches  and  mon-  „iginally  was  square,  with   a  large  court  in 

astenes,    also    a   normal    school    for    teachers.  .^1,;^!,  (hg  Spanish  garrison  was  quartered.    The 

Hides   and    timber   form   the   chief   articles    of  building  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish 

ttade.    The  principal   industrial   works  are:   a  ^^    Mexican    provincial    governments    succea- 

foundry,  macaroni   and   oil   factones,  and  tile  gj^^iy  u^til  1846,  when  Gen.  Kearny  took  pos- 

VOTks.                    .           ,  c-           T,!                        t  session  of  New  Mexico  for  the  United   States. 

(2)  The  province  of  Santa  Yk.  covers  50,916  ciego  Je  Vargas,  the  reconqueror  of  New  Mex- 

square  miles,  and  has  a  rapidly  increasing  pop-  i^o   in    1693,    and   Zcbulon    Montgomery    Pike 

nlation.    There    are    vast    numbera    of    cattic,  (after   whom    Pikes    Peak   was   named),   with 

sheep,  and  horses  on  extensive  farms,  arid  3,^8,-  ^^ny  others  of  note,  were  imprisoned  therein, 

iiS  acres  of  land  are  planted  m  cereals.    Pop.  ^nd  Gen,  Lew  Wallace  finished  his  'Ben  Hiir> 

about  550,000.  in   one   of    jta    rooms    while  governor   of  the 

Santa  Ffi    (Holy   Faith,   contracted   from  Territory.    Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  San 

La  Villa  Real  DE  Santa  FfinE  San  FaANasco),  Miguel  Church,  a  plain  adobe  structure,  largely 

New  Mexico,  city,  capital  of  the  Territory,  and  destroyed   by   the   Indians   in   1680,   restored   in 

county-seat  of   Santa  Fe  County;  on  Santa  Fe  1710,  and  greatly  modified  within  recent  years. 

Creel^  the  Penver  &  R.  G.,  the  Santa  Fe  Central,  The  cathedral,  a  fine  modem  sandstone  edifice, 

and  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  R-R-'s,  is  built  around  a  parish  church  known  as  the 

the  latter  connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Lamy,  Parroquia,   which  was  probably   erected   on  the 

18  miles  southeast;  it  is  ai  miles  cast  of  the  site  of  a  still  older  church,  built  by  Fray  Alonzo 

Bio   Grand^   and    58   miles  northeast   of  Albu-  dc   Benavides   in    1622-7,   but   destroyed    in   the 

qtwrque.    Chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.  revolt  of  1680.    The  Cathedral  contains  faand- 

Prineifial  Features. — The  streets  in  the  older  some  carved  stone  reredos  originally  erected  in 

part  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  are  occupied  the  former  Capilla  de  los  Soldados  (built  in  1730 

chiefly  with  one-Story  adobe  houses,  but  in  the  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plam)  by  Governor 

tnore  modern  portion  the  streets  are  broad  and  Marin   del    Valle   and   his    wife    in    1761.     Of 

straight  and  are  improved  with  good  business  interest  also  in  the  history  of  Santa  P^  are  the 

houses  and  neat  residences,  many  of  them  of  Rosario  Chapel,  said  to  occupy  the  spot  wherv 

(tooe  and  brick.    A  public  park,  known  as  the  Vargas  made  bis  vow  before  the  surrender  ciJ 
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the  cit7  in  i6g3;  the  Garita,  formerly  »  military  killed,  and  a  Taos  Indian  installed  as  Governor, 

outpost  at  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  but  he  was  succeeded  in  1838  by  Manuel  Armijo, 

183?    were    executed,    and    long    the    site    of    a  who  thwarted  an  attempt  by  300  Texan  rangers 

cemetery;   the  earthworks   of   OM  Fort   Marcy,  to  invade  Santa  Fe  in  1841.     On   18  Aug.  1846 

north  of   the   city,  erected  during  the   Mexican  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny  look  possession  of  the  town 

War;  and  an  ancient  dwelling  mistakenly  be-  in  the  name  of  the  United   States,   issuing  a 

lipved   tQ   ajQtet^te  the   Spanish  conquest     The  proclamation   to    that    effect   on    the    22d.      An 

State    Capitol,    of    brick    and   slone,   completed  adobe  fort  and  blockhouse  were  erected  on  the 

in   1900,  at  a  cost   uf  $200,000,  is   an   attractive  northern  heights  and  named  in  honor  of  Secre- 

building.     There  are  also  a  Federal  building,  a  tary  of  War  Marcy,  and  under  its  embankments 

State    penitentiary     (cost    $150,000),    a    county  -200  Missouri  volunteers  were  buried  during  the 

court-house.  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  Saint  Vin-  winter  of  1846-7.     Charles  Bent,  the  first  Amer- 

cenfs   Sanatorium,  Saint  Vincent's  Orphanage,  ican  civil  governor,  was  murdered  at  Taos  in 

1  Industrial   School   for  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,  January  1847;   in  the  same  year  the  first  legis- 


Saint   Catharine's   Indian   School    (R.   C).   San  erected.    In  1848  the  treaty  ot  peace  with  Mexico 

Miguel  College   (R.  C),  and  Lorelto  Academy  was    proclaimed     from     the     Palace,    the    Neal 

{R.   C).     Besides  the  cathedral   there  are  two  Mexican  (still  published)  was  founded,  and  the 

other   Roman   Catholic   churches,    a    Protestant  Roman  Catholic  vicariate-a postal ic  of  Santa  Fe 

Episcopal    church,   an    English    and   a    Spanish  was    established.      New    Mexico    becoming   or- 

Fresbyterian  church,  and  an  English  and  a  Span-  ganized   as    a   Territory   of   the    United    States 

ish  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  3  March   1851,   Santa  Fe  was  established  as  its 

Hittory. —  Santa  Fe  was  established,  on  the  seat  of  gavernment  on  14  July.     On  3  March 

site  of  at  least  one  prehistoric  Indian  pueblo,  by  1S62,  during  the  Civil  War,  Santa  Fe  was  aban- 

Juan  de  Qiiate  in  1605 ;  it  is  therefore  the  second  doned   by   Union    forces   and   occupied   a   week 

oldest   white   settlement    in    the   United    States,  later  by  Confederates,  but  it  was  again  evacu- 

^int    Augustine,    P1a.,    alone    exceeding  it    in  ated  on  8  April  and  occulted  by  the  Federals 

point  of  age.     (See  New  MEXica)     The  pros-  on  the  nth.     The  first  railroad  entered  SanU 

pects  of  the  town  during  its  first  few  years  were  Fe  g  Feb.   1880.                           F   W   Hodge, 

not  encouraging.     In  1617,  there  being  only  48  Smithsonian  Itutttution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

colonists  and   soldiers  m   the   province,  which  _           ,„*    ™    ..     m,          ^        n 

was   surrounded   by  predatory  tribes,   the  king,  Santa    F6    Trail,    The.      See    Roads    AND 

in  response  to  an  appeal  for  aid,  rendered  the  Hichwats. 

desired  succor,  and  by  1630  Santa  Fe  contained  Santa   F£    de   BogotS,    di   bo-go-ta',    and 

230  Spanish  inhabitants.     In  1623  Fray  Alonio  de     Guanajuato,    Ak     gwa-na-hoo-a'to.      See 

de  Benavides,  custodian  of  missions,  began  the  Bogota  and  Guanajuato. 

erection  of  a  church,  which  was  finished  five  SaMi  Maria,  ma-re'a,  Dominm).  Chilean 
years  later  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  politician  l  b.  Santiago,  Chile,  4  Aug.  1825;  d. 
cathedral  (see  above).  On  lO  Aug.  1680  the  (here  1890.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
Puebio  Indians,  led  by  a  native  named  Pope  .^.^^shy  of  Sanuago,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
arose  in  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  kdlcd  interested  himself  in  political  matters,  and  in 
400  of  the  2,500  colonists,  soldiers,  and  priests,  i85,_2  y/^^  involved  in  an  uisurrection  which 
and  laid  siege  to  the  capital  until  the  20th.  when  ^^^^^  j,-^  banishment  for  a  year.  On  his  re- 
Governor  Otemiin  and  _  a  thousand  survivors  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^  (^  congress,  made  a  repu- 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Palace,  made  a  ^^^:^^^  ^  ^^  orator,  and  in  1858-9  was  again 
sortie^  killing  300  of  '^e  Indi^  and  capturing  banished.  He  was  minister  of  finance  under 
50,  who  were  aferward  hanged,  and  on  the  fol-  p  ■  ,3^  ^^^  ;„  ^358  was  appointed  to 
lowing  day  started  on  a  long  overland  journey  ^^^  supreme  raurt.  He  afterward  served  as 
to  El  Paso,  Texas.  Santa  Fi  remained  in  ^  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  interior,  and 
SMSion    of   the    Indians    until    September    169a,  ^f  ^^^  ^^j^  pi^j^   ^^^      jn^j          (  popularily 

*H"v*^"rf.V"""    ^^■^^''    "^^'''."'■'"'►J''^  u°""  by   his   measures   during  the   war   with   Bolivia 

with  but  little  opposition.and  late  in  the  follow-  ^^  p^^^_    jj^  ^g,  ^i^^»^.j    resident  in  1881  for 

ing  jrear  it   was   resettled   with   about  890  new  ^  j^^m  of  five  years,  successfully  terminated  the 

colonists      Hostilities  were  renewed  dunng  the  subdued   the   Araucanian   Indians,   and   by 


■,  but  the  Indiai 


his   able   administration   of   affairs   retained  his 


•nd  ,0  of  ih.  p.r,idp.„»  tangri  i„  th.  Pl.,a.  ^pj;™^  .h^rjCt  hUi™  of  Xc. 
There  were  seytral  proponl,  lo  movt  the  .est  J^'  j(,„'„„d  president  of  the  sepMe. 
of  the  provincial  government  m  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  nothing  was  accomplished.  French-  Santa  Maria,  Philippines,  (i)  Pueblo,  prov- 
Canadian  trappers  found  their  way  to  the  Rio  ince  of  Ilocos  Sur,  Luzon,  15  miles  south  of 
Grande  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  followed  Vigan.  It  is  on  the  main  highway,  and  several 
by  a  brisk  trade  between  New  Mexico  and  cart  roads  lead  from  here  to  the  interior.  In 
Chihuahua,  and,  early  in  the  19th  century,  be-  December  igoo,  2,150  insurrectionists  surren- 
tween  the  province  and  the  American  frontier,  dercd  here,  and  took  the  oath  of  alliance  to 
Santa  Fe  being  the  western  entrepot.  This  the  United  States.  Pop.  10,03a  (2)  Puebli^ 
trade,  which  became  known  as  the  'commerce  of  province  of  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  also  called 
the  pMiries,*  was  conducted  over  the  Santa  F^  Biasongan,  on  the  western  sea-coast  at  the 
trail,  first  from  Kaskaskia,  III,  later  from  mouth  of  a  river;  56  miles  north  of  Zamboanga. 
Franklin  and  Independence,  Mo.,  and  in-  It  has  a  well-sheltered  harbor.  The  surrounding 
creasing  from  $15,000  in  1822  to  $750,000  in  region  is  heavily  timbered  with  valuable  woods, 
1844.  During  the  rebellion  of  1837  Gov.  and  one  of  the  largest  saw-mills  in  the  soutbeni 
Perei,  the  chief  justice,  and  other  officials  were  Philippines  has  been  erected  here. 
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SANTA  MARIA  DE  PANDZ—SANTANA 

Two  smaller  pueblos  have  the  same  name:  from  the  timber  of  oOe  of  the  giant  redwood 

(i)   pueblo,  province  of  PaoKasinan,  near  the  trees  from  the  GuemeviUc  forest,  all  of  the 

Agno   River,  32  miles  east  of  Lingayen ;  pop.  lumber  being  supplied  by  the  one  tree.    Many 

3,940;  (2)  pueblo,  province  of  Zamboanga,  Min-  trees  shade  the  broad  streets,  which  are  clean 

danao,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  3  miles  north-  and  well  kept.    The  surface  of  the  city  is  almost 

west  of  Zamboanga,  the  provincial  capital;  pop.  leveL 

3,200.  ,  The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school, 
Santa  Haiia  de  Pandi,  da  pan'de,  Philip-  the  Ursuline  Academy,  Santa  Rosa  Ladies'  Col- 
pines,  pueblo,  province  of  Bulacan,  Luzon;  on  lege,  the  Pacific  Methodist  College,  opened  m 
the  Santa  Maria  River,  three  miles  from  its  t86i,  public  and  pansh  schools,  several  private 
mouth;  six  miles  northeast  of  Bulacin,  It  was  schools,  and  a  library.  The  four  banks  have  a 
almost  entirely  destroyed  during  ioe  insurrec-  combined  capital  of  $770flOO.  The  water-supply 
tion,  as  it  was  the  military  centre  of  the  insur-  is  excellent,  a  gravity  water-system  being-  m  use. 
reclionists.  and  was  burned  by  American  troops;  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  coun- 
it  is,   however,  being  rebuilL    It  is  in  a  pro-  "'■     Pop.   (ipio)  7.817. 

ductive  rice  and  fruit  region,  has  good  roads,  Santa    Rosa,    ro'sa,    Philippines,    pueblo, 

and  is  near  Manila  and  the  Manila  &  Dagupan  province  of  Laguna,  Luzon ;  on  the  west  shore 

railroad;  there  are  also  facilities  for  river  trans-  of  the  Bay  Lagoon;  20  miles  west  of  Santa 

portation.    Pop.  10,510.  Cruz.     It  is  on  the  main  road  and  on  the  line 

Santa  Marta,  mar'ta,  Colombia,  capital  of  of  a  projected  railroad.     Pop.  9,450. 

the   department   of    Magdalena,    stands   on    the  Santa  RoBa,  Order  of.    See  Okdehs,  Royal. 

north  coast  near  the   mouth   of  the   Magdalena  g^^  Roaalia,  ro-sa'le-a,   Mexico,  a   town 

Kiver.     The  surroundings  are  attractive  but  not  ^  ^^  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua, 

salubrious.     It  has  a  good  harbor,  is  an  qiiscopal  „„  ^^^  Mexican  Central  Railroad.     It  is  noted 

Me.    and    has    a    noteworthy    cathedral.     Pop.  fpr  its  hot  sulphurous  springs.    Pop.  about  8,000. 

^  ^  „  .  -  T  A-  f  Santa  Tecla,  tak'Ia,  or  Nueva  San  Sal- 
Santa  Maora,  mow'ra,  or  Leucaia.  Greece.  ^^^  Salvadof,  a  city  situated  a  few  miles 
an  island  of  the  Ionian  group  off  the  western  southwest  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  built  amid  ro- 
coast.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  canal.  n,a„tic  surroundings  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  180  square  miles,  is  capita!.  When  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  an 
mountainous,  the  ranges  running  north  and  earthquake  in  1854  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
south  and  terminating  in  the  white  cliffs  from  ^^^^  jo  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Santa 
which  the  island  derives  its  name.  The  eastern  Tecla.  The  city  is  connected  by  a  highroad  with 
portion  IS  unproductive;  the  west  and  north  are  ^^^^  ^  „f  Libertad,  and  has  a  thriving  corn- 
fertile,  producing  vmes,  pomegranates,  olives,  ^„Qt_  pop  about  14,000. 
citrons,  almonds  and  some  corn.  The  chief  »  ^,  t.  -  ■■■,,  ■  •  t  j- 
source  of  wealth  consists  in  the  bay-salt,  about  Santal  P^pMa,  san-tal  par-gun  as,  India, 
8,000  tons  of  which  are  exported  annually.  Bee-  »  district  in  the  Bhagalpur  division  of  Ben^l, 
culture  is  carried  on,  but  agriculture  is  the  bounded  on  the  north  and  partly  on  the  east  by 
principal  industry;  navigation  and  fisheries  also  the  Ganges  Area  S,4.S6  square  miles.  Pop 
bccupy  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  }.75S.<xa  The  capital  is  Dui^a  The  district 
Cape  Ducalo  (q.v.),  formerly  Leucates,  at  the  is  named  from  the  SantMs,  who  form  the  most 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  the  southwest,  is  characteristic  portion  of  its  mhabitants,  and  are 
-he  high  rock  (200  feet)  where  once  stood  a  tem-  also  found  elsewhere  m  India,     fh^  are  one  of 

>le  of  Apollo,  also  known  as   Sappho's  or  the  the  aboriginal  races  bdonging  to  the  Dravidian 

j^over's  Leap.     It  was  also  the  scene  of  several  stock,   are   dark-colored,   and   mostly  profess   a 

early  Grecian  tragedies.     Amaxichi  is  the  prin-  ^^}^°^  P^  their  own   m  which  the  worship  of  a 

cipal  town,  on  the  northeast,  with  about  6,000  chief  d«^  and  subordmate  deities  and  a  son  of 

iidiabitants.     Nearby  is  the  fortress  of   Santa  »?«stor  Wrship  play  a  chief  part     They  live 

Maura.  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  are  exceedmgly  fond  of 

Santa  Rosa,  ro'za,  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  A-te-playing.  dandng,  and  singing. 

of  Sonoma  County;  on  Santa  Rosa  Creek,  and  on  San'tals,    or   Santhala.     See   Santal   Pa»- 

ttie  California   Northwestern  and  the  Southern  ganas. 

Pacific  R.R.'s ;  about  60  miles  north  by  west  Santana,  san-ta'na,  Pedro,  West  Indian 
of  San  Francisco.  Settlements  were  made  in  the  soldier  and  politician :  b.  Hineha,  Santo  Domin- 
vicinity  about  1850,  but  the  place  was  not  laid  out  go,  29  June  1801 ;  d.  there  14  June  1864.  He 
nor  incorporated  until  1854,  It  received  its  was  a  lawyer  and  a  wealthy  land-owner  living 
name  partly  from  the  profusion  of  roses  which  quietly  on  his  estates  until  1844  when  the  Do- 
are  found  here  all  the  year.  It  is  in  a  most  pro-  minicans  revolted  against  Haiti.  He  joined 
ductive  agricultural  region  noted  for  its  fruits,  their  cause,  was  appointed  brigadier  by  the  junta, 
vegetables,  grain,  and  hops.  It  has  also  large  and  speedily  rose  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
stock-raising  interests,  and  considerable  atten-  insurgent  army.  He  was  elected  president  for 
tion  is  given  to  dairying.  The  chief  industrial  four  years  in  November  1844  aud  administered 
establishments  are  large  fruit  drying  and  can-  the  affairs  of  the  government  with  great  suc- 
ning  works,  flour  mills,  machine  shops,  soap  cess,  endeavoring  to  promote  agricultural  inter- 
factories,  a  brewery,  and  carriage  works.  The  ests  and  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Srincipal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court-  In  1849  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
ouse,  jail,  city  buildings,  10  churches,  and  the  army^  defeated  the  invader  Soulouque,  deposed 
educational  institutions.  The  court-house  and  President  Jimenes  and  ruled  as  dictator  until 
the  other  county  buildings  cost  originally  the  election  of  President  Baez  in  October  1849. 
%ioajoao.    The  Baptist  Church  was  built  entire^  He  was  re-elected  president  in  1853.  and  again 
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SANT  ANSER — SANTBRRS 

repoJaed  the  invasioiis  of  Soulouqne  in  1855  and  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  principal  modeni 
1856.  He  resigned  in  1857  and  was  sacceeded  buildings  are  the  town-ball,  theatre;  maikett 
by  Baez,  but  after  the  revolt  of  185S  again  as-  barracks,  bull-rin^  clubs,  civil  and  military  gor- 
tomed  the  government.  He  had  strongly  fa-  emors'  residences,  the  Institute  and  Other 
Torcd  annexation  to  the  United  States  in  1849  schools,  custom-house  and  hospitals.  There  are 
but  the  movement  had  been  defeated  by  Baez,  numerotis  open  squares  and  magnificent  prome- 
and  BOW,  in  despair  of  bringing  the  government  nades,  notably  that  of  'Paseo  del  Sardinera,' 
to  a  satisfactory  basis,  he  ceded  it  to  Spain.  He  which  leads  to  the  bathing  eatablishment.  The 
was  given  rank  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  higher  and  lower  town  are  direct  antipodes  in 
Spanish  array  and  retired  to  his  estates,  but  point  of  architecture  and  general  construction. 
when  the  insurrection  against  Spanish  author-  The  Cathedral  of  Gothic  type,  has  a  fine  crypt 
i^  broke  ont  he  marched  to  Azua,  where  he  at  containing  a  Moorish  font  The  chief  features 
once  crushed  the  rebellion.  When,  however,  the  of  the  city  are  its  quays  and  factories, —  ijioo 
insurrectionary  spirit  became  general  he  again  women  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  factory; 
retired  to  his  estates  where  he  died  shortly  there  are  ship-yards,  paper-works,  foundries, 
before  the  end  of  Spanish  rule-  His  last  days  extensive  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  manufac- 
were  embittered  by  the  hatred  of  many  of  his  toriea  of  sails,  hats,  candles,  vermicelli,  phos- 
countrymen  who  regarded  him  as  a  traitor,  but  phonis,  sulphuric  acid,  fish-curing  estahlish- 
be  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  ments,  etc  The  industries,  trade,  and  fishing  of 
honorable  and  upright  man  who  acted  solely  Santander  are  flourishing  and  important.  The 
from  disinterested  motives,  while  his  courage  is  harbor  conditions  have  been  greatly  improvetL 
held  nnquestioned  even  by  his  enemies.  Extensive  acreage  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 

Saatander,  san-tiin-dar',  Francisco  de  f^'  ^^  recently  built  on,  a  fine  esplanade  hat 
PatOa.  Central  American  soldier  and  states-  '^■'  constructed,  w.th  public  ^rdens  and  a  ne* 
man;  b.  Kosario  de  Cicuta,  New  Granada.  2  ^""y-  ^he  principal  export  is  iron  ore,  chidly 
April  I7g2;  d.  Bogoti  5  May  1S4D.  In  1810  he  «="'i°  ^"""t  ^'""a'''  a""*  ^°  Germany.  Oftcf 
■    ■      ■■  -       indepMdence,   fought    ^P°"^   «■■«   «'"«-   ^°^\  provisions    etc.  _  The 

a„u,„K  u.->„i,.,B..,  in  "817-18  was  with  imports  amount  to  much  more,  and  consist  of 
s.^..y..,  and  assisted  the  Liberator  to  gain  the  manufactured  articles  from  England,  .France, 
battie  of  Boyac4  (7  Aug.  iSig).  For  his  ser-  ^t*^-'  embracing  machinery,  textiles,  forei^  pro- 
vices  he  was  promoted  general  of  division.  In  ?."«■  f'I'ber,  petroleum,  etc  Women  do  the 
1821  he  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  liftiuR  of  cargoes  Santander  was  probably  the 
Colombia,  with  Bolivar  as  president.  While  the  "'='*^"'  ^°|°"^  ^°''"*f  P'"^%>^-  ^^  *«"" 
latter  wa^  absent  in  the  southern  Isthmus  and  *"'  '^^*''=''  ^  ^°"''  '"  ■**"  ^°P  ^'>°'" 
Beru  (1822-7),  he  administered  the  government  ■■  ',   ti.    n      •         r  t-  1  <  t 

with  much  ability.  Ke-elected  in  1827;  he  became  „  f^J  ,^*  Province  of  Santander,  on  the  north 
the  leader  of  the  opposiUon  to  Bolivar,  and  ".f*  of  S.pam,  covers  an  area  of  ^113  square 
when  the  latter  (isSs)  arrogated  to  himself  "' ?^„/J, '*  *'"''.?''^'*  ?V" ''''^\''"'  ■^'^  "f"''^ 
dictatorial  powers,  Santander  was  deposed,  and  ''"?  '0**?  .summits  and  traversed  by  railroads  oi 
Bcntenced  to  death  on  an  unsupported  charge  ^S^'°i"^J''"^t  J'  P«^^,«=«  extensive  for^ts 
of  attempted  assassination  of  the  dictator;  and  ^"d  'mportant  mines  of  iron  and  Iwd;  it  also 
though  the  sentence  was  later  commuted  to  ex-  Pr^J"*^"  ^?^''  quantities  of  graia  The  Indus- 
Ue,  he  was  deprived  of  all  rank.  The  Colombian  ^"^^.^l  ^"1"^'3'''t  ■""'?^''-  ^Sf'^lture  a^* 
r^ublic  ended  in  1831.  Santander  was  elected  f,*T, Jw, ""^1?:^^?;  ^f"*^  ll°^,''  "'"'"'''"*  " 
president  Of  New  Granada  in  1832.  and  after  the  ^^^''^f' ,%,  "''^'^"y  '"  ""^  '" 
close  of  his  term  (1837),  served  also  in  the  con-  ^""^  30o,ooo. 
gress.    His  administration  was  one  of  order  and  Santtyarl*,  sin-t^-yS'rl-f,  OcorKe,  Ameri- 

Srogress,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  republic  of  can  educator  and  author:  b.  Spain  1863.  He 
lew  Granada,  the  modem  Colombia.'  He  was  was  graduated  from  HatTard  in  1886  where  he 
among  the  wisest  leaders  of  the  time,  and  wrote  has  since  been  assistant  professor  of  philosophy, 
a  justification  of  his  politcal  course  in  'Aptnita-  His  published  works  are:  'Sonnets,  and  Other 
mientos  para  las  Memorias  de  Colombia  y  Nueva  Poems'  (1894)  ;  'The  Sense  of  Beauty'  (1896) ; 
Granada'    (1837).  'Lucifer'  (1899)  ; 'Interpretations  of  Poetry  and 

Satitander,    Colombia,    a    department    sit-    othS^Poef.Is^a'go'i?'^  """''  ***  *'"™^'  "^ 

._„ Saotec,  s3n-te,  a  river  in  South  Carolina, 

Area  about  16,000  square  miles.  The  greater  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  Con- 
part  is  occupied  by  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  garee  rivers,  which  unite  near  the  centre  of  the 
Colombian  Andes,  which  runs  lengthwise  State.  It  flows  southeast  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
through  the  department.  The  range  is  cut  near  Ocean  by  two  channels.  The  length  of  the  main 
the  middle  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Sogamoso  stream  is  about  150  miles;  it  is  navigable  to 
River.  Only  the  uplands  are  inhabited ;  the  low-  Columbia  on  the  Congaree  and  to  Camden  on 
land  along  the  Magdalena  is  an  unhealthful  and  the  Wateree.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  is 
densely  forested  wilderness.  The  chief  products  through  large  forests,  from  which  is  obtained 
are  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  pitch  pine,  and  near  the  coast  throu^ 
The  mountains,  however,  are   rich   in  minerals     swamps  and  marches. 

including  iron,  copper  and  coal.     Pop.  estimated  Santcrrc,  san-t5r.  Antoine  Joseph.  French 

at  5SS.O0P-  revolutionist:  b.  Paris,  16  March  1752;  d.  there 

Santander,  Spain,  (i)  Capital  of  a  province  6  Feb.  1809.  He  was  a  brewer  by  trade  and 
of  that  riame,  and  one  of  the  chief  porta  of  the  through  his  wealth  and  generosity  possessed  of 
Feninsula,  sx>7  miles  by  rail  north  of  Madrid,    nuch  influence,     His  breweiy  in  ttie  FaubonrK 
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Sainl-Antoioc  wai  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  buiks;  elecfric  street  cars  and  i  belt-line  rail- 
the  Jacobins  and  he  exerted  much  authority  over  way;  and  railway  service  for  communication 
their  movements.  He  commanded  a  battalion  of  with  the  coast.  The  State  shares  with  four  pri- 
the  national  guard  in  the  storminK  of  the  Bastille  vate  compaiues  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
in  1789,  was  conspicuous  in  the  riots  of  the  telegraph  service.  There  are  two  telephone 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  in  companies.  The  municirality  has  an  income  of 
1792,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  August  in  that  about  $3,000,000  for  public  expenditures.  Popu- 
year.  He  rose  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  lation  (1910)  approximately  340,000.  On  16 
national  guard  and  a  field-marshal.  In  1793  at  Aug.  1906  the  citv  was  visited  by  a  severe  earth- 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men  he  was  de-  quake,  followed  by  fire.  See  also  Chilk. 
feated  at  Coron,  was  recalled  and  arrested  as  an  Marhion  Wilcox, 
Orleanist,  and  did  not  gain  his  release  until  the  Authority  on  Latin-America. 
fall  of  Robespierre,  after  which  he  retired  to  .,.„,.. 
private  life.  There  is  no  evidence  to  substan-  , Santiago  de  loa  Cab«lleros,  da  los  ka-bal- 
tiate  his  classification  as  one  of  the  extremists  ya  ras,  Santo  Domin^p,  city ;  on  the  Yaqni 
of  the  Revolution.  Consult  Carro,  'Santerre,  sa  ''«■  »°^^^  S'^^f!  °°  ""'^^  northwest  of  the  city 
Vie  politique  et  privee'  (1847).  of  Santo  Domingo.  20  miles  south  of  Puerto 
'.  ,  «-t"  ,  ,  ^  .  Plata.  It  IS  connected  with  Puerto  Plata  by 
SantUgo,  san-tS-a  gfi,  capital  of  the  Repab-  railroad,  and  also  with  the  east  coast  by  a  con- 
He  of  Chile,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera  tinuation  of  the  road  originally  extending  from 
of  the  Andes.  It  occupies  an  area  of  eight  square  Sanchez  to  Concepcion  de  la  Vega.  It  is  situ- 
milea  in  a  fertile  plain  about  2,000  feet  above  ated  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  fertile  a^icul- 
sea-Ievel,  and  is  divided  into  two  districts  by  tura!  section  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  is  the 
the  Mapocho  River,  which  is  crossed  by  many  largest  and  most  prosperous  inland  city  of  the 
iron  bridges.    The  most  important  part  of  the  country.    Pop.  10,00a 

city  is  that  which  lies  between  the  river  and  «onrt,B«jf-  r«™i««.n.  ^1  t-s™  «s=  tsr 
the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias,  a  very  wide  avenue  .  toitiag»^e-Coiiq>(»tena,  da-fcom-pos-tfil - 
with  many  rows  of  fine  trees.  Cerro  Santa  ??'  Sp"!".  »  <^"y  <">  th=  Sar  in  the  orov.nce 
Lucia,  a  hill  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  °^  Conina,  3a  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Corufia, 
200  feet  above  the  gabled  or  flat  house  tops,  «niantica!ly  situated  on  a  slope  of  Monte  Ped- 
is made  an  attractive  place  of  public  resort  W  "^?^  l^  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  of  aa 
gardens  and  an  open-air  theatre.  Other  dis-  ar^bishopnc  The  cithedral,  completed  iiaS,  ig 
tiactive  features  are  Cousiflo  Park  and  the  '^'l  preserved  and  has  a  remarkable  interior; 
Agricultural  School  Farm,  each  320  to  330  acres  <"her  notable  buildmgs  are  the  episcopal  p^ac^ 
in  extent;  the  former  devoted  merely  to  out-  the  hospital,  the  town-house,  the  college^ of  Ton- 
dcwr  recreation  while  the  latter  is  the  most  feca  and  the  great  convent  of  Saint  Martin  (over- 
useful  centre  of  public  instruction  in  aile.  hanging  a  ravine),  formerly  one  of  the  wealth- 
EsUblished  in  1842,  this  School  Farm  (Qmnta  ■"*  Benedictine  establishments  and  now  a 
Normal  de  Agricultura)  now  includes  the  Agri-  bamck.  In  the  large  square  or  Plaza  the  huU- 
cultural  Institute  and  Training-School,  botanical  °ebta  take  place.  There  are  many  iwomenadea, 
gardens  and  conservatories,  a  zoological  gar-  foumains,  and  mmeral  springs  m  the  vicmity, 
den.  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Veteri-  ^'^^  pastures  and  fertile  valleys,  which  pro- 
naiy  Institute,  mstitutes  of  Vegetable  Pathology  di«*  pra'n,  hemp,  fruit,  etc  The  local  mdustnea 
and  Animal  Vaccine,  and  the  Chemical  Ubora-  "<  distilleries,  breweriM,  soap,  chocolate,  linen, 
tory.  Noteworthy  buildings  are :  Congreso  crystal,  papw,  and  small  siIvh-  articles.  There 
Kacional,  the  Moneda  (residence  of  the  presi-  ""  ?°°^  ^^°^*^  ='"'  "  *"=  '■*""«n'  "  *«  Uni- 
dent  of  the  republic).  Cathedral  and  Archiepis-  Wrsity. 

copal  Palace,  National  Library  (100,000  vol-  Santiago  de  Cuba,  d&  koo'ba  or  ku'ba, 
tmies),  Ci^  Hall,  Palace  of  the  Courts  of  the  largest  and  most  eastern  province 
justice.  University;  National  Conservatory  of  of  Cuba;  area  12^468  square  miles.  It  is 
Music,  Municipal  Theatre,  Astronomical  Obser-  very  mountainous;  the  general  trend  of  the 
vatory.  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  (where  annual  mountains  is  from  southeast  to  northwest;  the 
exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  held),  river  Cauto,  the  largest  river  of  the  island 
Central  Railway  Station,  Palace  of  the  Exposi-  running  from  east  to  west,  divides  the  mountain 
tion,  and  man^  luxurious  private  residences,  system ;  the  ranges  to  the  north  are  very  con- 
District  and  private  schools,  and  those  main-  fused  and  irregular,  the  best  defined  range  ia 
tained  by  religious  bodies,  are  attended  by  tfaat  of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  near  the  southern 
25,000  pupils;  the  National  Institute  (secondary  coast  The  valleys  and  sea-coasts  are  very  fer> 
instruction)  by  1,200;  Commercial  Technical  tile;  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco  are  the 
Institute,  500;  Professional  School  for  Girls,  chief  products;  bananas  and  cocoanuts  are  eulti- 
500.  The  university  provides  instruction  in  vated,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  raised 
medicine  (its  best  faculty),  law,  engineering,  with  little  care  or  supervision.  Mahogany,  eb- 
elc  There  are  also  normal  schools,  a  good  ony,  and  other  valuable  hardwoods  grow  ia 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Institute  of  Peda-  abundance  in  the  interior,  and  are  exported; 
go^,  and  schools  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Board  the  census  of  1899  reported  519,194  acres  of 
of  Public  Hygiene  exerts  an  excellent  influence  forest  land  under  public  ownership.  Santiago 
for  the  control  of  diseases  which  were  formerly  has  more  mineral  wealth  than  any  other  prov- 
prevaJent,  The  water  suM>ly  is  good  and  abun-  ince  of  the  island;  iron,  manganese,  and  copper 
dant  Santiago  has  a  mild  climate :  frosts  are  are  mined  in  quantities  of  commercial  impor- 
DOt  unknown,  though  snow  rarely  falls.  Indus-  tance.  Good  grazing  lands  are  found  In  por- 
trial  establishments  are:  flour  and  wood-work-  tions  of  the  province,  and  stock  raising  i 


mg  mills,  foundries,   beeweries,  tanneries,   etc.    industry  of  increasing  importance.    The  devd- 
There    are    seven   national    and   three    foreign    opment  of  Santiago  de  Ci^  haa  been  retarded 
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fcr  lack  of  trattsporUtion    bcilities,  but   with  forests  contain  valuable  woods.    Tbe  dlmate  k 

the    increase   of    railroads    following   American  hot 

occupation,  oppoOunity  is  afforded  for  further         Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  di  las  vS  gas,  Cuba, 

exploiUtior      of     the      large      resources.     Pop.  a  ^own  in  the  province  of  Havana  a  few  milcl 

about  330,000.  south  of  the  capital,  on  the  Havana-Guanajay 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  chief  city  of  the  prov-  Railroad.   The  town  lies  on  elevated  ground,  and 

ince  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  is    a   suitable   flace    for   the   acclimatization   of 

about  six  miles  from  the  southern  or  Caribbean  foreigners.    It  is  regularly  built,  with  two  plazas 

coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.    It  is  the  centre  of  and  a  handsome  church.     The  tobacco  industry 

the    mining   district,   and   has   a   large    foreign  is  predominant. 

trade,  though  the  places  of  business  are  unpre-  San'tJam,  a  tribe  of  the  Kalapooian  stock 

tentious  or  even  shabby.    Many  of  the  dwelhng-  ^f  jj^^h  American  Indians  formerly  residing 

houses  are  a  smgle  slory  m  _ height :  Uieir  gar-  (,„    Santiatn    River,   a   tributary   of   the   WiUa- 

dens,  the  Alameda,  some  points  on  the  slopes  n,ette,  in  Oregon.    They  are  now   at   Grande 

of  the  surroundmg  mountains  and  the  shores  of  ^^„^^  reservation,  Oregon,  numbering  only  24 

the  bay  are  especially  attractive.    A  noteworthy  jjj  j-q^,  -o         * 

building  is   the  old   cathedral,   fronting  on  the  „     ^i.  -       .,     -,   .     ...        .  . 

Plaza  de  Armas.  The  mean  tempeFature  in  „  S?'*'^^;  san-tel-ya'na  Imgo  Lop«  de 
winter  is  82°  F  and  in  summer  88°  It  was  "endoza,  Mahquis  of,  Spanish  poet  and 
formerly  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  unhealth-  statesman:  b.  Carrion  de  los  Condes  Spain.  19 
ful  town,  yellow  fever  being  prevalent  through-  T^S-  139S ;  d.  Guadalajara.  Spam,  26  March  1458. 
out  the  year;  but  a  marked  improvement  in  this  »«  was  tlie  son  of  the  grand  admiral  of  Castile 
respect  was  effected  through  the  saniury  re-  ^".a  '■/■'■  to  immense  estates  of  which  he  was  de- 
form measures  carried  out  under  the  direction  P"ved  until  he  was  18,  when  he  carae  mto  their 


States)  after  the  war  of  1898.    the  total  popu-  war  against  Aragon  and  the  Moots,  and  m  reeog- 

lalion,   as    shown    by   the    last    official    census.  W''°°  °*  "'^   services  was  made   Marquis   de 

in    1907,   was   45470.     Of  that   number    15,258  5^"*'"^?*^'')',  J"*"?  I^-   °l  CasU!^    After  the 

were  native  whites,  3440  foreign  whites,  24,276  death  of  that  king  in  1454  he  retired  from  polit- 

colored,    and    iifi    Chinese.      Married    persons  i"l  life  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.     His 

numbered   6,396;   those   living  together  4s  hus-  best-known  work  is  'Los  Proverbios,'  or  <Centi- 

band  and  wife  by  mutual  consent,  3.299;  illegit-  loquia'  {1496),  a  collection  of  100  proverbs  made 

imate    children,     5,824     (white     I,m8,    colored  at  the  desire  of  the  king  for  hia  son,  later  Henry 

4,616).      Inhabitants    10   years   of  age   or   over  IV.     He  wrote:   'Dialogo  de   Bias  contra  For- 

who   could    neither    read   nor   write   numbered  tuna*   (1448);  'Comedieta  de  Ponza' ;  etc.     Hb 

10,527.     Occupations   were   as    follows:     1419  works  were  edited  by  Amador  de  los  Rios, 

were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  or  min-  Santley,    Charles,    English    baritone:    b. 

ing;  3,063  in  trade  or  transportation;  6.381  jn  Liverpool  1834.     He  studied  music  in  Ei^and 

manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries;  429  in  and  Italy  and  made  his  debut  in  opera  at  Covcnt 

professional  service;  5,449  in  personal  service;  Garden  m  1857.    He  won  a  great  success  as  Hoel 

26,349  were  without  gainful  occupation.     Num-  jn  the  opera  <Dinorah>  in  1859  and  in  the  part 

ber  of  occupied  dwellings  7,574-     The  city  has  a  of  Rhineberg  in  <Lurline'  in  i860.    He  has  been 

good  water-supply,  furnished  to  94  per  cent  of  especially  devoted  to  lUlian  opera  and  has  sung 

the  dwelling,  etc.,  through  an  aqueduct  called  in  the  large  capitals  of  Europe,  in  Australia  and 

El  Paso  de  la  Virgen.    Santiago  was  founded  in  South    Africa.      He    published    'Student    and 

1514;   from   1522  to  1552  it  was  the  capital  of  Singer>    (1892). 

the    island.     For    subsequent   events,   and   espe-  c.-*„  r»~_i_™^_   os^'.x  j;; -.s-^'^s   -.11..1 

dally  the  important  naval  and  military  ope^  .^.^^Zr^r^'^^A^^l?  ^r?h^&  l^^ltt 

tions    in    i8g8.    consuh    Marrion    Wilcox.    'A  also  Hait^  the  second  in  size  of  the  West  Indian 

also  «_UBA.  28,249    square    mUes.    But.    as    Robert    T 

Santiago    d«    Cuba,    Mihtary    and    Naval  Hill  says,  'The  horizontal  area  encircled  by  its 

Opwabona    at     For  _  an    account    of    these  waters  is  trebled  by  the  verticality  of  the  moun- 

events     of     the     Spanish- American     war,     see  tains ;"  and  certainly  the  problem  of  maintain- 

Uniied  States,  War  wtlh  Sfatn.  i^g  g,y^   order   upon   the  island   is  more   than 

Santiago   del  Eitero,   del   Ss-ti'rS,   Argen-  trebled  in  difficulty  by  the  same  natural  features. 

thia,   (l)   Capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  It  seems  entirely  possible  that  it  such  a  system 

lies  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  of  highways  and  railways  as  the  English  hare 

Rio  Dulce.     Its  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  constructed  in  Jamaica    (q.v.)   were   established 

national  college,  primary  schools  and  bank.     It  in   Santo  Domingo,   the   long  period  of  almost 

has  extensive  orchards.    The  town  was  founded  unceasing  political  disturbances  and  revolutions, 

in  1553.     Pop.  10,000.  in   both   the   Dominican    Republic   and   the   Re- 

(2)  The  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero  is  public   of   Haiti,   would   gradually   come   to   an 

situated    in    the   north-central    part    of    the    re-  end;    otherwise  there    can   never   be   offered   a 

public,  covers  an  area  of  39,764  square  miles,  convincing  demonstration  of  the  important  fact 

and  consists  of  a  broad  plain  with  several  low  that  this  island,  which  falls  behind  all  others  in 

ranges  in  the  west,  and  a  few  salt  marshes  in  achievement,    excels    nearly    all    others    in    the 

the   south.     The  streams  are  the  Salado  and  world  —  certainly  the  neighboring  members  of 

Dulce  rivers.     Irrigation   is   necessary;   sugar,  the  Greater  Antilles  —  in  natural  fertility  and  in 

com,    wheat,    grapes,    cotton    and   tobacco   are  diversity  of  climate.     (See  Dominican  Refiw* 

grown,  and  stock-raising  is  an  important  indus-  lie  for  particulars  in  regard  to  physical  geog- 

try.    The  chief  occupation  is  wool-weaving.  The  raphy,  geology  and  mineral  resources,  history, 
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population,    etc.)      The    impression    commonly  Domingoana  and  Haitians  do  not  especially-need 

received  by  intelligent  travelers  and  students  the  lessons  that  our  navy  or  army  could  teach, 
is  siiown  in  the  following  quotations :  «Taken  Neither  do  they  especially  require  missionaries 
altogether  and  looked  at  in  its  natural  aspects,  or  schoolmasters ;  since  the  religious  and  seculai 
no  spot  on  earth  can  be  more  lovely,  and  it  is  instruction  already  provided  for  them  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  probably  no  extent  of  territory  without  merit  But  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
conUins  within  itself,  under  proper  auspices,  so  liminary  to  all  genuine  progress,  a  complete 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  worldly  success,  system  of  highways  and  railways  must  be  built, 
and  happiness  as  this  island.*  Again,  Santo  We  do  not  suggest  in  this  any  visionary  or  im- 
Dommgo  is  referred  to  as  "beautiful,  majestic,  practicable  scheme.  England  constructed  such 
and  fruitful  .  .  .  waiting  only  the  assist-  a  system  of  inland  communications  in  moun- 
ance  of  law  and  sound  government_  to  take  its  uinous  Jamaica,  and  the  negroes  and  half- 
proper  place  in  civilization.*  But  it  is  unreason-  breeds  of  Jamaica  have  been  well-behaved  dur- 
able to  expect  "^w  and  sound  government"  or  ^^g  a  long,  severely  trying  period  of  financial 
the  beneficent   effects   of   "proper   auspices'   be-  distress    that    the    smaller    island    has    passed 

!?hf/,nH    rr'n'^i^^.t.^niHv'^™'™?!,^"'",',:  through  since  the  price  of  sugar  began  to  de- 

sime,  and  inland    communities  connected   w  th  ^i,-„a     ti.-    ^^^.^I^.^t    e„»     .i,      c          t,— 

one    another.    Difficnitie.    which    the    Haitians  ™,t  J     h.   "     T       ■  'f'    """;'?"■    ^ 

have  encountered,  in  their  portion  of  the  island,  I        ''f™'""'  'Pf",  •mnlar  eonditiona,  and 

are  enumerated  ii  the  <Norfh  American  Review,.'  *«  ";'."  l?,.'",?.'.'.'""?^  *f.  *,?«;1_°±' 

July    1903-    But  the   greatest   obstacle   still   to  "J      ■, 

be  overcome  is  that  one  which  the  author  of    ''«sP'|s .- — 

the  present  article  has  mentioned  (in  'Harper's  P>'P"'^"0"-  ^s  we  ai  _ 
Weekly,*  editorial,  <The  Paradox  of  Santo  Do-  »c  elements  of  he  subject,  the  question  of  a 
mingo,'  12  March  1904),  substantially  as  fol-  Protectorate,  a  coonial  government,  or  any  kind 
lows  r  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  ex-  °'  foreign  control  in  Santo  Domingo  should  be 
ceedingly  turbulent  because  their  territory  has  excluded.  The  people  of  the  little  eastern  and 
always  been  exceedingly  mountainous.  They  are  western  republics  there  may  or  may_  not  be  able 
politically  disunited —  not  occasionally,  but  as  to  gam  facilities  for  communication  without 
their  chronic  misfortune  —  because  those  nat-  '°^'?8  "eir  independence:  if  there  were  good 
ural  features  which  are  the  very  type  of  perma-  ^P^^^  through  the  central  Despoblado  district 
neoce,  the  impassable  mountain  barriers,  scatter  "^^^  "<>*  holds  them  apart,  the  two  nations 
the  people  among  small  communities  in  isolated  would  coalesce,  and  foreigners  who  should  fur- 
areas.  They  are  abnormally  prone  to  revolu-  nish  capital  for  building  roads  of  all  kinds  would 
tions,  like  the  Colombians,  not  owing  wholly  or  hold  a  perilous  claim.  The  certainties  are  these: 
even  mainly  to  personal  characteristics  that  dif-  Civil  and  electrical  engineers  can  do  more  than 
fercntiate  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  some-  ^^^  best  army  and  navy  in  this  field,  by  ac- 
what  more  peaceful  Southern  republics,  but  eeptmg  the  rough  prohibition  of  the  mountoina 
because  Santo  Domingo,  more  than  all  the  other  ?3  a  challenge  to  their  skill.  The  pacific  course 
Latin- American  countries  excepting  Colombia,  m  this  grave  matter  is  confessedly  difficult,  and 
has  from  the  beginning  been  afflicted  by  that  "">  whit  spectacular ;  but  we  may  save  time  and 
kind  of  topography  which  forbids  the  widely  trouble  if  we  realize  now  that  the  way  of  the 
scattered  political  groups  ever  to  draw  near  to  engineers  is  the  only  way;  that  the  infliction  of 
each  other  socially  and  commercially,  thus  de-  an  unmitigated  punishment,  with  which  n 


reloping  identical  interests.  Now,  although  the  sonable  hope  of  correction  and  amendment  can 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the  extreme  be  associated,  would  be  an  un-American  proceed- 
rugosity  of  the  island  — the  island  itself  being,  '"«■  (See  also  Dominican  Republ(c,  subtitle 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  culmination  of  the  Railways,  etc.)  Among  the  physical  characteris- 
AntUlean  continental  uplift  that  formed  eastern  ties,  next  in  order  of  interest  stand  the  deep  in- 
Central  America  as  well  — no  careful  student  dentations  in  the  coast-line,  especially  the  Bay  of 
of  West  Indian  history  will  conclude  that  the  Samana  in  the  northeast,  the  Gulf  ofGonaives  in 
deplorable  effect  must  be  accepted  hopelessly,  the  west,  and  the  scarcely  less  important  bays  in 
as  though  it  were  an  immutable  condition.  On  the  nortb  and  south.  Adjacent  islands  deserving 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  as  certainly  possible  to  special  mention  are:  lie  de  la  Tortue,  or  Tor- 
do  away  with  the  effect  as  it  is  certainly  im-  tuga,  near  the  northwestern  promontory,  famous 
possible  to  remove  the  cause :  a  paradoxical  as  the  headquarters  of  the  buccaneers  in  tbe 
statement  which  must  stand  at  the  beginning  of  17th  century ;  Gonave  Island,  northwest  of  Port- 
any  sound  policy  that  may  be  framed  in  the  au-Prince;  and  Beata,  Saona,  and  Vache  islands. 
United  States,  in  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  or  off  the  southern  coast  All  of  these  have  shared 
in  Europe,  for  the  redemption  of  the  island;  the  geologic  history  of  the  main  island,  from 
otherwise  all  efforts  will  be  made  in  vain.  We  which  they  appear  to  have  been  separated  in  a. 
must  remember  that  upon  no  other  portion  of  relatively  modem  epoch.  Marhion  Wilcox 
the  New  World  have  highly  civilized  powers  in  Anthorily  on  Latin-AmerUa. 
the  past  tried  more  earnestly  to  impress  by  force 

of  arms  the  lesson  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Basco,  da  bas'ko,  Phil- 
other  nations;  and  that  the  armies  of  those  ippines,  pueblo,  Batanes  Islands,  province  <Ji 
polite  foreign  powers  gave  over  the  attempt  as  Cagayan;  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Batan 
futile  only  after  prolonged  exertions  and  bitter  Island.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  group  and  is 
suffering  inflicted  and  sustained.  Long  ago  wel!  built,  with  several  fine  buildings.  It  has 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  "once  for  all,"  a  good  anchorage  in  Santo  Domingo  Bay;  the 
learned  by  experience  what  we,  surely,  may  learn  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  coasting 
by  a  little  exact  and  dispassionate  study.    Santo  trade  and  in  fishing.    Fop.  3,00a 
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SANTO  TOMAS  — SAO  LEOPOLDO 

Santo  TomiB,  tfi-mls',  Philippines,  pueblo,  finally  landed  at  the  maneuver  groundi  at  Bag- 
province  of  Batangas,  Luzon ;  26  milej  north  of  atelle.  He  continued  experiments  with  new 
Batangas.  It  is  on  the  main  road  to  Manila  and  balloons,  and  on  18  Aug.  igoi  his  balloon  col- 
on the  line  of  a  projected  railroad,  near  the  lapsed  and  fell  to  the  roof  of  the  Trocadero 
boundary  of  Laguna.  It  has  good  schools.  Pop.  Hotel.  On  19  Oct  igoi  he  won  the  Henri 
10,77a  Deutsche  prire  of  100,000  francs  offered  for  a 

There  is  a  smaller  pueblo  of  the  same  name  trip  from  the  Aero  Club  at  Saint  Cloud  around 

in  the  province  of  Union,  Luzon,  23  miles  south  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  back  to  the  point  of  de- 

of  San  Fernando:  at  the  head  of  the  port  of  parture  in  less  than  an  hour.    The  actual  time 

Santo  Tom4s  on  tne  main  road.    Pop.  6,480.  employed  was  29  minutes  and  30  seconds,  the 


pines,  in  the   southern  part  of  the  province  of  "^*  f"=  """  "",  ™!>'"=  '-^'^'o  witn  ine  oesign  01 

Union,  east  of  Agoo.    It  is  7418  feet  in  height,  crossing   the   Mediterranean   and    after   making 

the  highest  peak  in  the  province.    On  its  west-  several  ascents  suffered  an  accident  which  pre- 

em  side  the  land  slopes  rapidly  to  the  coast  c'P'gted  himself  and  bis  balloon  into  the  bay 

S«»'tonin.  a  proximate  principle  (C.JIuO.),  °*  „  "*f°-     .  ._,  ,  . 

the  active  principle  of  santonica,  possessing  acid  _    Sfto  Franciaco,  saft  fran-ses'ko,  a  river  of 

properties,  obtained  from  wormseed,  the  seed  Brazil,  which  rises  in  the  Serra  da  Canastra,  in 

of  a  species  of  southernwood.     It  is  colorless,  'he  southwest  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 

crystallizable,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  the  "°ws  north-northeast  through  that  province  and 

fixed  and  volatile  oils,  is  bitter,  and  is  one  of  the  ^^  province  of  Bahia,  then  turning  east  forms 

most  efficacious  vermifuges  for  roundworms.  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Pernam- 

Santorin,   san-to-rfin',  Thera,   or   Calliste,  k"f  ■i'i'lf '^°"  ™k**  '^?^  ^Vi- ^^''^'f  ^"^ 

Greece,  the  largest  of  one  of  the  island  group^  a  ,r ^i-.  "ll' ^7  °",?v.'„^  ^l**-  «  * /^/i'  I"'**  ^^% 

in   the ^Egean   Archipelago,   60   miles  north   of  ci!^"*'V?  R      l"*'^'"°^'l'^" '*^'^t»,'°'™^^^ 

Crete.     The  eastern  slope  is  covered  with  vine-  ^^^^k^      *^  ^^  \^?y  "'°"*''.''  T"  *"  *^  "'"*''■ 

yards;  the  western  shores  are  precipitous,  with  :"'ll^  j^""l"vf„„l^,^ '°^  tS  ^.^  ^"T'''  "T 

deep    ravines    and    volcanic    indications.      The  'gable  even  by  canoes;  and  the  other  to  the  south 

tow^S  occupy  the  lofty  heights  overlooking  prec-  ^^"«  ■=^"^^,  Francisco  do  Sul.  much  larger  and 

ipices.     The  wines  oi  the  island  are  the  chief  i"P5,\''^S  ""fortunately    encumbered    at    its 

staple,  and  are  called  viM-btMsco  and  vino-tanlo.  ^°'f'  ■,l"Jl[^  """  ^>'''  ^'^  ^i'"  ^T^^-  ^''' 

Various  eruptions    have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  f."^  T^^  f  V",^  '"f^-  ='"!'  ^■'*.  ^^^^^"^  "^^ 

which  from  time  to  time  have  changed  the  sur-  ™f  *?"  ?"*  °^  7."'^'"  °"  '*'    ^','?  ?  l"8V"<' 

rounding  topography.    Pop.  12,00a  TJ,^»A\r'f^-x      11^-  "  i'^t '"^J'tt" 

s.«<^.    .^^•il.L    B-,,:i    :_    »i,     -*-.     „(  estimated  at  1,600  mites,  but,  in  addition  to  the 

SwitOB.   san  toos,   Brazil,   in   the  state   of  (^^  at  its  mouth,  has  numerous  mpids  and  cata- 

Sao  Paulo,  and  34  miles  by  rail  from  the  capital  ^^^^  „hich  make  its  continuous  navigation  im- 

of  that  iwme,  IS  the  chief  port    It  stands  on  the  possible;    those    at    Paulo   AfFonco^   about    190 

island  of  San  Vicente,  m  a  bay  of  the  South  ^iles  inland,  are  about  60  miles  Tn  length.    lis 

Atlantic,  and  is  very  well  built.    Churches  crown  principal  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Paraope- 

Monserrate,   and   it   has   several   monasteries,   a  ta,   Guacuhi  or   Vetlias.   Jequitahi,  and   Verde; 

city-baU,  custom-house  and  two  hospitals,  an  and  on  the  left  the  Andaia,  Borrachudo,  Abaitt 

arsenal,  several  banks,  gas  and  water  supply.    Its  Paracatn,    Unicaia,    Carinenha,    Correntes.   ai^ 

harbor  though  small,  is  deep,  and  the  emponum  GraQdc  '  '  ^ 

of  an  extensive  trade — especially  for  Brazilian  «.     »  a    j.  n  _       -j.    i.-       j.  j-  ..-  »  - 

coffee,  besides  sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  lard,  to-  ^    V^     a   iS    \  ^l     o""".?"  ^*  ^"  '^' 

bacco,    etc     The   imports    are    European    and  1?  ™  JJ*"  'H.*^ff,!'^^'  ^?d-'  \  *",*"  ■"" 

-American   manufacture.      Yellow   fever   is   en-  ^e  Atlantic  coast  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

demic    It  is  the  terminus  of  the  main  railway  H  '5^  northern  end  of  the  state.    It  is  the  port 
system  of  Brazil  Campos,  with  which  it  has  railroad  connec- 

Ch..  n..—..[.»    =s„  .K-   J,-.  _AA     All 1-.  *'''°-     S"*   ''"C*  Campos   became   connected   by 

BantM-Dutooiit,  san-tos  du-mod,  Alberto,  ^il  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Joio  has  lost  its 
French  aeronaut:  b.  San  E^ulo.  Brazil,  ao  July  importance,  as  the  port  is  only  an  open  road- 
1(93-  He  was  educated  chiefly  m  France,  and  aXK9,A  Pop.  sooo 
has  resided  in  Paris  since  the  death  of  his  father,  ««  t  «  j  1  d  jh  -.1.  n 
a  coffee  planter.  Having  experimented  in  aero-  .  =*<»  J"*"  ?"},?*=?•  ,^*'  ""a  £.. Brazil,  a  town 
nautics  he  made  an  ascent  on  4  July  1898  from  '"  '^«  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  situated  75  miles 
■,he  Jardin  d 'Acclimation,  Paris,  in  a  spherical  southwest  of  Ouro  Preto,.  on  the  railroad  run- 
balloon  18  feet  in  diameter.  At  this  time  he  was  mns  west  from  Barbacena.  It  was  founded  as 
engaged  upon  the  construction  of  a  dirigible  »  gold-mining  town,  but  the  gold  has  been  ex 
balloon  which  he  completed  so  as  to  make  the  naustcd  ana  the  chief  wealth  of  the  towii  now 
trial  ascent  on  ao  September.  It  proved  itself  '^5'"^^  f™™,  '^^^^  raising  and  the  manufactur* 
dirigible,  but  the  experiment  ended  in  disaster  0*  c'"™'     ^^P'  ">'«"■ 

owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  air-pump.    A  Sao     Lcopoldo,     IJ-oo-pol'do,     Brazil,     a 

second  and  a  third  machine  were  construrted,  the  town  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  situated 

latter  being  cigar-shaped,  66  feet  long  and  11^  on  the  railroad  iS  miles  north  of  Porto  Allegre. 

feet  in  greatest  diameter.    It  carried  a  4^i  horse-  The  town  has  two  churches,  a  Jesuit  college,  and 

power  petroleum  motor  to  work  a  S-foot  pro-  two  high  schools.     It  has  had  a  considerable 

peller  marine:  2,300  revolutions  a  minute.     It  industrial  and  commercial  development     Agri- 

was_  steered  by  a  rudder  of  silk  and  bamboo  culture,  viticulture  and  cattle- raising  arc  carried 

having  an  area  of  about  25  feet    This  machine  on  successfully  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 

ascended  from  Vaugirard,  13  Oct.   1809,  sailed  the    town    rnEHufactures    leather-goods.      The 

to  the   Champs  de   Mars,  encircled  the  Eiffel  products  of  the  town  have  amounted  to  over 

Tower  several  times,  proceeded  to  Auteuil  and  $6,000^00  annually,  most  of  them  going  to  PcHto 
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SAO  LUIZ  DB  HAKAHHAO  — SAP-QRBEir 

Alkgr^  whkb,  beudea  the  ratlnud  connection,  means  of  communicatioa    Tlie  tlurd  cause  haa 

can  be  reached  by  steamboats  on  the  Rio  dos  been  inunigration.    From  1827  to   1896,  indii- 

Sinos.    The  town  was  founded  b^  German  im-  aive,    700,311    immigrants    reached    the    states 

mignnts,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  stiil  493.535  coming  from  Italy  and  the  rest  from 

Gennam.    It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  during  Portugal,  Spam,  Gennany,  Austria,  etc    Gov- 

the  civil  war  of  1S46.    Pop.  (comtnune)  30,00a  emor  (afterward  President)  Campos  Salleshas 

Sto  Loix  De  Uaranhio,  loo-fizb  di  mi  ran  pointed  out  that  in  1896,  when  the  total  immi- 

yao.    See  Uakanham.  gration  to  Sao  Paulo  numbered  74.9i8,  more 

e>A   'Du.Ia     ^^^'t^^     _    ■>«•*•   f.t   Dn-^i  than  one  half  (or,  exactly,  42,661)  came  at  the 

bouSfeiSTfe  n^?h'^'di«.?SLvlS;  i^!^'^^^!dri^^'tjr'^^^ 

Geraea  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  southeast  and  «!',  "  ^f  ''^X°L^l  '^±.^^^T  ^w,?h? 
south  by  the  Atlantic  Oce^  and  Parani.  and  on  f^'",,:"*  „^^?fi' \  "  '^g"P'"">  Sketch' 
the  west  by  Matto  Grosso.  Area.  112,278  square  (Washmgton.  1901).  Mawuon  Wilcox, 
miles,  including  a  large  section  of  fertile  but  un-  Autkonty  on  Laltn-America. 
settled  land  near  the  Parani  River^hich  torna  Sio  Thom6,  to-ma',  or  Saint  Thomu. 
part  of  the  western  boundary.  The  principal  Africa,  an  isUnd  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  belonging 
mountains  are  between  ttie  capital  of  the  state  to  Portugal,  and  situated  a  little  north  of  the 
and  Santos,  the  Mar  range  (average  height  equator  in  ion.  6°  30'  E.,  150  miles  northwest 
about  3,350  feet) ;  and,  farther  toward  the  of  Cape  Lopez.  Its  area  is  3S&  square  miles. 
interior,  the  Mantiqueira  range.  Adjoining  the  The  whole  island  consists  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
eoast  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  or  zone,  tain  7,0*  feet  hig^  and  heavSy  forested.  The 
low-lying  and  tropical  in  its  characUristics ;  climate  is  equable,  temperate  and  healthful,  and 
but  an  abrupt  ascent  leads  from  this  to  the  the  soil  is  very  fenile.  The  chief  products  are 
plateau  which  extends  westward  to  the  Parani,  coffee,  cocoa,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes,  pinc- 
sonwtimes  cut  by  the  valleys  of  the  river  sys-  ipples,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  india-rubber,  etc.  The 
tem,  sometimes  rough  and  mountainous,  but  in  exports  are  valued  at  over  $3,500,000  annually. 
general  mamtaming  an  altitude  which  ensures  Pop.  about  40,000.  Sao  Thome  forms,  with  the 
a  temperate  climate.  In  fact,  the  winters  in  neighboring  island  of  Principe,  a  Portuguese 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  decidedly  province.  The  capital  is  Cidade,  with  a  safe 
cold,  frosts  occurring  many  times  during  a  harbor,  and  a  pop.  of  3,ooft 
single  scMon ;  and  at  the  capittl  tte  temperature  5,5^  ^^^  (ancient,  Aeab),  France,  a  river 
occasionally  falls  below  32°.  F  The  fertile  red  ^^^^^^  ^^^  at  ViomenTi,  in  the  department  of 
soil  of  the  plateau  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fte  Vosges,  flows  southwest  through  that  depart.  • 
cultivation  of  coffee;  and  Ae  importance  of  this  ^^„«  traverses  the  department  5f  Haute-Saone, 
product  IS  shovm  by  the  following  official  ^^  entering  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or, 
(Brazilian)  statistics:  During  1899  the  exports  receives  the  Oinon.  Continuing  a  southwest 
of  the  state  of  Sio  Paulo  were  valued  at  course,  nast  Auxonne  it  receives  its  most  im- 
268,671,867  »..l»w  (value  of  ».;ir*M.in  U.  S.  portant  tributary,  thi  Doubs.  It  flows  past 
currency  $0546).  coffee  entering  mto  That  Chalons  and  Ma^n  to  Lyons,  where  it  joins  the 
amount  for  the  sum  of  249.559-450  mtlreu.  The  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,  ^o„„g  o'f  ^bo^^  ^  „il^  of 
relative  value  of  minor  product  appears  more  ^j,^^  ^i,^,  ^„  navigable.  The  Canal  du 
dearly  in  another  statement;  During  the  fi ret  Centre,  Canal  de  Bourgogne,  and  Rhone  and 
SIX  months  of  1900,  the  exports  through  the  Rhine  Canal,  bring  it  into  communication  re- 
port of  Santos  amounted  to  89.70S.64r  m>lreu.  „;^ely  with  the  Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine. 
as  follows :  animals  and  animal  products,  359,-  ^  _  ' ,  „  . ,  , .  ,'  .  ;  ,  , 
3B4:  minerals  and  mineral  products.  63,124:  veg-  _,S«p.  the  fluid  which  circulates  m  plants, 
eUbles  and  vegetable  products,  89,293^33.  and  »"d  consists  of  water  carrying  various  nutritive 
in  the  last  item  coffee  is  represented  by  88,594,-  m"s  m  solution,  fhis  water  and  its  contents, 
(&i  milrtis.  The  railway  system  of  this  state,  '""''^'^  "P'*  so-Mlled  is  absorbed  by  root-hairs 
with  that  of  the  neighboring  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  permeates  the  plant,  passing  through  tiie 
(q.v.).  is  the  best  in  Brazil.  A  noUble  piece  «°o<ly  P9"'onfl  oi  Uie  vascular  bundles  in  the 
ofengineering  is  seen  on  the  line  which  crosses  °?*'",  ""**  °^  ^^'  'sap-wood,"  which,  m 
die  Cubatio  range  at  a  height  of  more  than  dicotyledtais.  constitutes  a  woody  cylinder  be- 
3J00  feet  The  principal  cities  are  the  capital,  tween  the  bark  and  the  heart-wood  or  pith.  This 
Sao  Paulo,  and  the  leadbg  port,  Santos.  The  *■?<  ^  «»™c  process  which  is  not  fully  under- 
growth of  the  city  of  Sio  Paulo  during  recent  stood,  but  which  is  ascribed  to  root-pressure, 
jeara  has  been  so  rapid  that  current  estimates  transpiration  or  suction,_severally  or  collertively, 
of  the  increase  of  population,  the  nnm-  carries  its  raw  materials  to  the  chlorophyll 
ber  of  new  buUdings,  etc.,  appear  to  be  un-  granules  m  the  green,  growing  parts  of  the  pUnt, 
trustworthy.  lu  manufacturing  industries  are  where  they  are  metomorphosed  mto  organic 
diversified,  and  its  new  prosperity  has  given  it  substances,  and  are  agam  taken  away  through 
many  of  the  features  of  a  modem  city.  Santoa  the  vast  cells  to  those  places  where  they  are 
(pop.  41,000)  is  built  on  an  island,  a  narrow  needed  for  the  life  or  propagation  of  the  plant, 
channel  separating  it  from  the  mainland.  Its  or  are  stored  for  future  use.  Maple  and  corn 
harbor  and  general  sanitary  conditions  have  ""Sar,  mdia-mbber,  opium  and  the  milk  of  cer- 
been  improved  by  important  works  recently  tarn  plants  are  all  saps,  and  the  products  of  the 
completed.  Taubat6  is  a  growing  town  in  the  lactiferous  cells.  Many  plants,  such  as  cacti, 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  (kmpinas  the  and  others,  living  in  desert  regions,  store  awtf 
most  important  place  in  ttie  northern  districts,  water  to  carry  them  through  the  droughts,  « 
Two  of  the  mam  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  travelers  in 
thb  state  — whidi  is  generally  regarded  as  the  thirsty  lands. 

'          rt  of  Brazil  — arc  success-  Sap-green,     a     yellomsh-green     pigment 

mdcrtaldogs  to  improve  the  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  piirphsfa>ied 
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?n'ce  expressol  from  the  ripe  berries  of  buck-  bark),  and  the  wood  is  reddish-brown,  bard, 

Aorn    Oihamnus  catbarticvs)    with   an  alkali.  tv3vy  and  durable. 

The  liquid  is  fermented,  evaporated  until  it  has  Sap'onin,  a  glucoside  contained  in  the 
reached  a  proper  consistency,  and  then  suspended  roots  o£  Saponaria  oMcinalu  or  soapwort  and 
In  bladders,  to  harden  mto  a  brittle  mass.  The  many  other  plants;  also  in  the  fruit  of  the  horse- 
color  IS  used  by  water-color  painters,  paper-  chestnut,  in  quillai-bark  or  soap-bark,  etc  By 
stamers  and  leather-dyers,  but  is  very  fugitive,  means  of  boiling  alcohol  it  ia  readily  extracted 

Sap'ajou,  or  Sajou,  a  French  adaptation  of  from  the  root  of  soapwort,  the  alcohol,  as  It 

an  Indian  word,  and  now  applied  to  several  spe-  coois,  depositing  the  saponin  as  an  amorphous 

cies  of  American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebids.  sediment.    It  derives  its  name  from  its  behavior 

The  sapajous  live  in  flocks  in  the   forests  of  with  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  all  propor- 

Brazil,  Peru,  Guiana,  and  Colombia,  and  possess  tioas,  yielding  an  opalescent  fluid   which  froths 

tails  of  feebly  prehensile  powers,  and   feed   on  when   shaken   like   a   solution   of  soap,   if  even 

fruits,  eggs,  small  birds,  etc.    They  are  familiar  i^nith   part  of  saponin  be  present    Its  solution, 

in    habits,   become   soon   domesticated,   and   are  or  an  infusion  of  soapwort,   is   sometimes   em- 

thus   in   favor  among  mountebanks,  etc,  who  ployed  in  place  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap 

teach  these  monkeys  to  become  very  expert  in  for  cleansing  the  finer  varieties  of  wool  from 

performing'   tricks.      Common  species    df    sap-  grease.     Many    preparations    for   cleaning    kid 

ajous  are  the  sai  {Cebtu  cabucinus)  and  white-  gloves,  etc,  derive  their  virtues  from  saponin. 
tnroated  sapajou  or  sajou  (C.  hypoUucos).  Sapor  I.,  sa'pir,  or  Shapur,  sha-poor',  Per- 

Sapan',  or  Sappan'-wood,  red  dyewoods,  stan  king,  the  2d  of  the  line  of  Sassanidx  (q.v.). 
obtained  from  two  genera  of  the  Leguminosa,  He  reigned  from  242  a.d.  to  272  A.D.  and  during 
but  principally  from  Casalpinia  sappan.  This  this  period  there  was  continuous  warfare  with 
tree  is  indigenous  to  tropical  Asia  and  to  the  the  Roman  Empire,  While  no  permanent  in- 
Indian  Archipelago,  but  since  it  gives  a  good,  crease  of  Persian  territory  was  made  the  armies 
red  dye,  similar  to  that  of  Brazil-wood,  although  of  Rome  were  subjected  to  some  humiliating 
somewhat  difficult  to  fix,  its  cultivation  is  pro-  defeats.  In  one  of  these  (260),  the  Roman 
moted  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  Emperor  Valerian  was  taken  captive  and  was 

Stpi-ntan.   a    small    wild   ox   of   Celebes.  ••««  captive  until  his  death.    See  Persia. 
See  Ahoa.  Sapotaceae,  s5p-o-ta'sS-e,  a  large  genus  0/ 

SapindacCK,  sSp-In-da'sf-S,  a  family  closely  tf^es  and  shrubs  of  the  heath  tribe,  indigenous 

allied   to  the   maples,  and   containing  the  soap-  chieflj-  to  the  tropics,  and  principally  to  the  trop- 

berry     {Sapindus).     buckeye     (^Msculut)     and  'cal    islands.      The    leaves   are   entire,    alternate 

titchi-nut   (NepheUum)   and  other  genera.     The  and  leathery,  with  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils 

species  are  usually  tall  trees,  with  watery  juice,  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  older  stem-nodes.     The 

The  leaves  are  generally  compound,  and  in  the  flowers  are  regular,  bisexual,  with  stamens  borne 

tropics    are    alternate,    evergreen    and    abruptly  ?n  the  corolla,  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as 

pinnate.    The   flowers  are  small,  but  in   showy  'ts  '<*«« !  tnc  calyx-lobes  are  rigid  and  obtuse, 

xacemes   in   the   buckeyes,   sometimes   apelatous,  and    longer   than    the    corolla-lubes;    the   fruits 

sometimes   with   four   or   five   unequal   and   im-  are  baccate.    The  i^afoiacea- have  a  milky  juice 

bricated  petals,  and  about  the  same  number  of  which  furnishes  true  gutta-percha  (q.v.).    The 

sepals;  the  stamens  are  eight,  and  are  situated  sapodilla  and  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies  are 

on  a  disk;  the  ovao-  is  3-celled,  becoming  in  ""'«  produced  by  this  family. 
fruit   capsular   or   indehiscent,    or   composed   of  Sappan'-wood>      See  BaAZiL-wooa 

several  wing  fruits,  or  a  drupe,  or  nut,  or  berry.         Sapphire,  a  minerj  logical  name  inclnding 

The  species  are  mostly  found  m  warm  countries,  ^n  highly  colored  and  transparent  varieties  of 

The  fruits  of  several,  such  as  the  Nipkehum.  corundum  (q.v.),  except  the  red,  which  is  called 

ire  eaten,  but  the  leaves  of  many  are  poisonous,  ^by.      Sapphire     corundum     occurs     in    three 

The  typical  genus  SflA««rfi«  has  a  very  sapona-  forms  — as    small,    distinct   crystals,    hexagonal 

leous  fruit,  used  m  the  place  rf  soap.    In  Brazil,  ^z   rhombohedral  in  various  modifications;   as 

t    paste   called    "guarana"    is   made    from    the  transparent  portions  of  ordinary  corundom ;  and 

pounded    seeds    of   the    sapmdaceous    climbing  at  times  as  nodules  or  small  rounded  masses 

shrub,  Paulhnui  cupana,  and_  serves  for  food,  enclosed  in  ordinary  corundum,  though  distinct 

for  medicine    (since  it  contains  caffeine),  and  Most  gem  sapphires  are  of  the  first  kind;  but 

for  the  preparation  of  a  refreshmg  dnnk.  j^me  fine  stones  have  been  cut  from  material  of 

Sapodilla,  or  Sapodilla  Plum,  an  ever-  the  two  tatter  kinds,  especially  in  the  corundum 
green  tree  (Achias  iapola)  some  20  feet  high,  workings  in  North  Carolina,  notably  the  Cutsa- 
With  thick,  shining  leaves,  clustered  at  the  ends  gee  mine  in  Macon  County.  Sapphire*  present 
of  the  branches,  and  a  milky  juice.  It  is  some-  almost  every  variety  of  color,  although  blue  is 
times  called  bull^-tree,  also,  and  is  indigenous  the  most  familiar,  deep  shades  being  most  valued. 
to  tropical  America,  where  it  is  often  cultivated  Other  blue  gems  occasionally  seen  are  blue  tour- 
for  its  fruit  The  flowers  are  small  and  whitish,  malinc  (called  Brazilian  sapphire),  cranite,  and 
and  the  sapodilla,  the  fruit,  resembles  a  russet  iolite,  which  is  knovm  somewhat  as  water-sap- 
apple  in  color  and  size,  and  has  a  milky  acrid  phire.  True  sapphires  are,  however,  easily  dia- 
Juice,  which  disappears  when  over-ripe,  leaving  tinguished  by  their  greater  hardness  (9),  and 
the  fruit  in  a  sugary  condition  and  with  a  pleas-  density  (395  to  4.1).  The  main  sources  of  saji- 
ant,  pear-like  flavor.  Tt  is  a  valuable  food  in  phire  are  Ceylon,  Cishmere,  and  the  Pailin  dis- 
warm  countries,  and  is  sometimes  called  nase-  trict  of  Siam^  also  the  Analrie  district  of  Queens- 
berry.  The  seeds  are  large  and  black,  and  used  land,  Australia.  In  the  United  States,  sapphires 
as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  juice  ef  the  are  obtained  chiefly  in  Montana;  first  from  the 
sanodilla  is  made  into  chewing-gum,  the  bark  is  'bars"  or  low  bluffs,  of  gold-bearing  gravel, 
MtrinRent,  and  employed  as  a  febrifuge  (Jamaica  along  the  Upper  Missouri  Bivw.  east  of  Hekm 
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and  later  from  a  decomposed  igneous  dike  at  pipes  (Monotropa)  and  others,  spring  from  tha 
Yogo  Gulch,  in  Fergus  County;  also  at  Rock  humus  of  decaying  leaves,  in  close  connection 
Creek,  Granite  County,  and  Dry  Cottonwood  with  the  hyphie  of  fungi  The  meadow  pas- 
Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County.  The  river  bars,  tares  suppcrt  such  saprophytes  as  the  true  mush- 
and  Rock  Creek,  yield  a  great  variety  of  rich  room  (Agaricus  campestrii),  the  moonwort 
and  delicate  colors,  as  in  Queensland,  but  Yogo  {Botrychtum  lunaria)  and  the  Hue  and  violet 
Gukh  furnishes  the  deep  blue  shades  most  flowered  gentians.  See  Botahv  ;  Fongl 
valued,  and  is  beinff  worked  very  Mctensively.  Sap'aucker,  the  popular  American  name  of 
Small  and  poorly  cofored  stones  are  largely  sold  gg^^^al  small  woodpeckers,  bat  properly  re- 
fer watch-jewcls.  AH  blue  and  green  sapphires,  gtricted  to  the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker 
like  rubies,  possess  marked  dichroistn,  a  pomt  (^sphyrapkus  varius),  an  Eastern  species  repre- 
mportant  to  the  lapidatr.  as  the  tiiit  of  gems  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  Mountain  region  by  variety 
from  such  crystals  d^iends  upon  the  direction  m  „uchalis  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  by  variety 
which  they  are  cut  See  Gems.  ^tcr.  This  woodpecker  is  of  moderate  size; 
S^pho,  saf'6,  Greek  poet;  b.  Mitylene,  or  is  black  and  whitish  above;  black  on  breast; 
Eresus,  Island  of  Lesbos.  She  was  the  greatest  lump  black  and  white  mixed ;  belly  more  or  less 
of  ancient  poets  of  her  sex  and  flourished  be-  yellowish;  sides  streaked  with  dusky;  crown  red 
tween  630  and  570  b.c,  being  a  younger  contem-  m  the  adult;  chin  scarlet  and  throat  black  in 
porary  of  Aleseus.  Little  is  known  certainly  of  the  male,  but  both  white  in  the  female.  This 
the  events  of  her  life.  On  account  of  political  bird  illustrates  welt  the  curious  tendency  to- 
commotions  she  left  Lesbos  for  Sicily.  But  in  ward  increase  of  red  in  plumage  toward  the 
later  years  she  returned  to  Mitylene  where  she  Pacific  coast.  In  variety  nuchalis,  the  nuchal 
became  the  centre  of  a  female  coterie,  a  school  of  band  is  red  instead  of  brown,  extending  the  chin- 
poetry  of  which  the  famous  Erinna  was  a  mem-  red  by  so  much ;  in  specimens  from  Nevada,  the 
ber.  She  was  the  author  of  various  poems;  scarlet  area  is  still  larger ;  and  in  the  Coast  form 
hymns,  odes,  elegies,  epigrams — of  which  only  (ruber)  the  whole  head,  neck  and  breast  are  red, 
two  complete  pieces,  an  ode  'To  Aphrodite'  and  sometimes  obliterating  the  normal  pattern.  This 
'To  a  Maiden,'  together  with  soine  fragments,  woodpecker  is  migratory,  spending  its  summers 
have  come  down  to  us;  these  display  intense  and  breeding  only  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
feeling,  glowing  imagination,  and  a  high  finish.  United  States  and  northward,  and  going  South 
One  of  them  is  quoted  in  full  by  Longinus  in  in  midwinter.  Itshabitsdiffer  from  those  of  other 
his  treatise  'On  the  Sublime.'  She  is  said  to  woodpeckers  mainly  in  its  custom  of  drilling  a 
have  invented  several  metres ;  at  least  one  still  great  number  of  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  to  get 
bears  her  name,  and  has  been  used  by  such  an-  at  and  eat  the  new  wood  and  sugary  sap  lying 
dent  poets  as  Horace  and  such  modern  ones  as  beneath  it  In  many  cases  serious  harm  is  done 
Canning  in  his  'Needy  Knife-grinder.'  There  to  fruit  trees  by  the  great  number  of  chains  of 
is  an  edition  of  the  extant  fragments  with  trans-  holes  so  bored,  although  many  harmful  insects 
lations  and  memoir  by  H.  T.  Wharton  (1885}.  are  also  devoured.  See  Woodfeckees,  and  con~ 
Sappho's  Leap.  See  Cafe  Ducato.  suit  authoritiea  cited  thereunder. 
Saprsc'mia.    See  Blood-poisoning.  Sapucaia  Cs5p-oo-ki'a)   or  Paradise  Nut«, 

a_       1     •   ■     c      !?,.,„,  the   seeds   of  Lacythis  tabucayo,   or   sometimes 

Saprolegmiacese.  See  Fungl  ^^^  ^j  j.  ^j,^„.^  belonging  to  the  Myrl<.ce<t 
Sap'rophyte^  a  class  of  plants  living  on  and  closely  allied  to  the  Brazil  nut  The  trees 
the  carbonic  compounds  resulting  from  the  decay  grow  abundantly  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
of  organic  life.  They  sometimes  contain  chlor-  America  and  are  more  than  75  feet  high.  The 
ophyll,  but  generally  do  not,  and  smce  organs  ^uts  are  superior  in  flavor  to,  and  more  whole- 
of  assimilation  are  therefore  not  necessary,  the  ^^^  than,  the  Brazil  nuts,  having  a  sweet  al- 
ieaves  in  many  kinds  are  reduced  to  mere  scales.  mond-Iike  taste.  They  are  about  two  inches  long 
This  habit  of  existing  only  on  decaying  organ-  ^„^  ^^  [neh  in  thickness,  with  a  corky  shell  fur- 
isms  makes  the  higher  saprophytic  planU  very  rowed  lengthwise,  and  are  found  in  hard  um- 
difiicult  to  transplant  Algw;  are  often  sMiro-  shaped  fruits,  six  inches  across  and  with  a 
phytes,  making  use  of  the  decaying  refuse  of  the  woody  wall  half  an  inch  thick.  These  curious 
sea;  and  iangi,  especially  the  molds  and  dung-  capsules,  which  are  very  hard  and  have  a  lid 
loving  genera  as  Splachnum.  are  the  most  gen-  ^jiich  fits  the  top  closely,  but  which  falls  off 
erally  known  cryptogams  actmg  as  scavengers  „j,en  quite  ripe,  are  called  monkey-pots,  a  name 
in  this  manner.  Even  the  globular  alga,  the  'red  given  also  to  others  of  the  genus,  perhaps  not 
snow*  {Sphirrella  wvoIm),  exists  on  the  corpses  only  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  capsule,  hut 
of  insects,  pollen-grains,  and  other  decaying  ma-  because  monkeys  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
terials  drifting  across  the  snow.  Certain  other  seeds,  which  are  scarce  for  this  reason.  An 
saprophytes  attach  themselves  to  the  hark  of  gdihle  and  soap-making  oil,  which  soon  grows 
trees,  not  to  suck  the  juices  of  the  host  in  the  rancid,  is  expressed  from  sapucaia  nuts, 
manner  of  parasites,  but  to  subsist  on  the  decay-  _  .,  .  _l-v  „■„„  „,..t,i«  ^,^.,:^^m. 
ing  bark,  ^d  on  the  organic  dust  and  materia!  -  Sara,  Sara,  PtiLlippines  pueblo  province 
in  soluti^  washed  down  by  the  rain  and  stopped  °^  1'"'^'  ^^'^f^  •  '"  ^5*,/*  t  ^^1  }(  rlT^^ 
by  the  projecting  mass  of  the  plants.  Many  ^y'^  ""'«  northwest  of  the  town  of  Concepcion. 
saprophytic  plants  living  in  the  cracks  of  rooks,  '^°^'  "^SS"- 

have  only  the  humus  collected  in  liny  pockets,  Sar'aband,  a  dance,  said  to  be  derived  from 

atid  the  supply  of  dissolved  organic  matters  in  the   Saracens.     Its   character   is   grave   and   ex- 

percolating  water,  to  draw  upon.     Some  orchids,  pressive.     It  originated   in  Spain,  where  it  was 

as   the  coral-roots   (Corallorhiia},  that  have  no  formerly  danced  to  the  castanets.     Handel,  Bach, 

true  roots,  but  a  thin-skinned  rootstock,  which  and  other  masters,  frequently  wrote  tunes  of  this 

absorbs  nutriment  directly;  the  ^uniliar  Indian  desciiptioa  for  the  harpsichord  or  davkbofd. 
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SARACENIC  ARCHITBCTURS— SARAGOSSA 

Sancenlc  Architecture,  the  style  adopted  dynattj,  and  was  begun  tqr  Ghazan  Khan  in  ijq< 
br  the  followers  of  Mohammed  in  building;  Uieir  A.11.  In  form  it  resembles  a  Byzantine  churcJt, 
mosques,  palaces,  and  tombs.  Originally  the  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  decorative 
Arabs  possessed  no  distinctive  architectural  style,  results  obtained  by  mosaic  of  glazed  bricks  and 
and  the  style  which  they  at  length  made  their  tiles  in  brilliant  colors.  The  most  splendid  of 
own  was  developed  by  architects  belonging  to  Saracenic  buildings  in  Persia  was  built  during 
the  countries  which  they  bad  conquered.  Thi«  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis  by  Shah  Abas  (1585- 
■tjle  is  chiefly  represented  in  E^ypt,  and  North  1639)  in  his  capital  of  Ispahan.  This  was  the 
Africa,  Persia,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  India,  but  Maidan  or  bazaar,  a  large  rectanf[ular  area  en- 
the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Spain  is  generally  closed  by  an  arcade  two  stories  in  height,  and 
called  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Moorish.  The  to  which  was  attached  the  great  mosque  or 
prominent  features  of  Saracenic  architecture  vary  Mesjid  Shah  and  other  buildings.  This  latter 
with  the  style  whether  Indian,  Mohammedan,  building  is  223  feet  by  130,  the  centre  compart- 
North  African,  or  Spanish,  but  may  be  character-  ment  being  surmounted  by  a  double  dome,  whose 
ized  as  the  dome,  and  the  pointed  arch.  The  external  height  is  165  feet  Taken  as  a  whole 
domes  generally  rise  from  a  square  base,  some-  the  Maidan  Shah,  with  its  gates  and  mosques, 
times  in  groups  of  three  or  more,  are  graceful  in  superbly  decorated,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
form,  and  frequently  enriched  externally  with  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  See  ASCH- 
colored  tiles  or  other  decorations.    The  minarets  asciUBE. 

are  towers  of  considerable  height,  rising  in  stages  S«r«c«M.  sir'n-siaz,  a  people  mentioned 

or  stories,  each  wi  h  a  balcony,  and   are  most  by    Ammianus    Marcellinus    as    inhabiting    the 

frequently  octagonal,  sometimes  cylindrical,  ris-  northern  district  of  Arabia  Felix.    At  the  period 

mg.  however,  from  .a  square  base.    The  arch  19  ^i  the  Crusades  the  term  was  employed  to  desig- 

of  the  pointed  vaneW,  this  form  having  been  nate  all  infidel  natioas,  against  which  cmsada 

used  by  the  Arabs  m  Egypt  before  the  rise  of  the  „ere  preached :  and  in  course  of  time  it  became 

Gothic  in  Europe.    It  is  sometimes  of  the  horse-  the  g«aeric  name  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  who 

shoe  form  (see  AacH).    Externally  the  tops  of  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  extended  tbeir 

walls  are  often  finished  off  with  an  upright  crest-  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

mg,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  tak-  ■.«ia»e.L 

ing  the  place  of  a  cornice.    Flat  surfaces  are  frc-  Saragoaaa,   sar-a-gps  a,  Maid  of,   Spanish 

quently  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  scroll  heroine:  d.  Ceuta,  Spam,  1857.    Her  naine  was 

work  and  conventional  foliage,  often  in  intricate  Augustina,   and    she   was   a   vivandi^re    in   the 

and  beautiful  designs.     Stucco  is  much  used  in  Spanish  army.     Dunng  the  siege  of  Saragossa 

ornamentation.    The  mosque  el-Aksah  at  Jem-  <  1808-9)    she  distinguished  herself  on   several 

salem,   reconstructed  by   Abd   el   Malek   in   6gi  occasions  in  battle,  and  was  made  sublieutenant. 

A.D.,  shows  evidence  of  the  Christian  art  of  the  ^"    praises    are    sung   by    Byron    in    'Childe 

time  in  its  basilica  of  seven  aisles.    In  Egypt  the  Harold,'  canto  1.  54-50. 

Saracenic  art   began   with   the   mosque    which  SaragOHa,  or  Zatagou,  tha-ra-gd'tha  (an- 

Amru  erected  at  Old  Cairo  in  the  31st  year  of  cieat  C^sai-Auousta),  Spain,  (i)  Capital  of  a 

the  Hegira    (642  a.d.).    Subsequently  repaired  province  of  its  own  name,  and  of  the  ancient 

and  altered,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  a  good  kingdom    of    Aragon,    situated    on    the    River 

specimen  of  Moalem  architectural  art  when  freed  Ebro,  in  3  fertile  plain,  174  miles  northcaat  of 

from    Christian     influence.     But    the    perfected  Madrid.    The  town  is  highly  picturesque  with  its 

Saracenic    art    dates    from    the    building   of    a  forest  of  towers,  cupolas  and  spires,  the  housci 

mosque    at    Cairo   by    Ibn   Toolon   in   8?6   A.D.  of  solid  masonry  highly  ornamented,  a  city  of 

This  building  is  nearly  square  (3<X>  feet  by  455)  castles  and  palaces.     Many  of  the  chief  buildings 

with  a  central  court,  around  which  on  three  sides  were  destroyed  by  the  French  invaders.     Others 

are  ranges  of  arcades,  while  on  the  side  toward  deserving  notice  are  the  exchange  (1551) ;  the 

Mecca  there  are  five.    It  is  built  of  brick  cov-  Torre  Nuevo ;  the  old  citadel,  Aljaperia,  buQt 

ered    with   stucco.    The    mosque    and    tomb    of  by  the  Moors ;  hospitals,  numerous  lurches  and 

Kaid  Bey  erected  in  1463  outside  Cairo  is  one  charitable  institutions,  town-house,  new  imivcr- 

of   the    most    graceful    specimens    of    Saracenic  sity,  schools   of   medicine,   theolo^,   etc,  manj 

architecture.     When   the   Turks   captured    Con-  monastic    institutions,    theatre,    baths,    museum, 

Stantinople  in  1453  they  appropriated  the  Chria-  bull-ring  and  botanical  gardens  and  promenades, 

tian  churches  of  the  city,  the  most  important  of  Agriculture   is  the   principal   occupation   of  the 

which  was  Saint  Sophia.    Such  was  their  appre-  inhabitants  and  the  industries  include  machincij 

ciation    of    this    Byzantine    building    that    they  and    iron    foundries,    tanneries,   carriages,    pre- 

adopted  its  architectural  style  with  modifications  serves,  breweries,  glass,  candles,  soap,  liqueurs^ 

in  all  the  mosques  which  they  subsequently  built  distilleries  and  porcelaia    Some  of  the  articles 

there,  and  all  the  Saracenic  building  within  the  referred  to  are  imported  besides  rice,  dried  cod, 

bounds  of  the  old  Byzantine  empire  is  founded  bar-iron,    timber    and   dye-stuffs.     Tile    exports 

on    Byzantine   mixiels.      Byzantine,   modified  by  consist    chiefly    of    chocolate,    paper,    cast-iron, 

Persian  thought,  would  be  the  best  definition  of  wool,  hats,  dyed  silks,  soap,  and  especially  wheat 

Saracenic    art,   excepting   in   India,   where  the  and  flour  —  mainly  to  Catalonia.    Saragossa  was 

Moslem  building  was  carried  on  under  a  Ren-  the  Salduba  of  the  Celt- Iberians,  but  the  wsDa 

aissance  influence  of  a  special  kind.     The  finest  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  city.     It  re- 

of  these  was  built  by  Suleiman  in  1550  a.d.,  and  nounced  paganism  at  an  earl^  period,  and  Aolua 

occupies  nearly  a  square,  being  325  feet  by  205.  Prudentius,   the   first   Christun   poe^   was   bom 

In  Persia  the  Saracenic  architecture  is  supposed  here  in  348  A.D,     It  suffered  from  various  wars, 

to  be  a  development  of  the  old  Babylonian  or  and   in   1808  sustained   two   memorable  siege% 

Assyrian.    The  ruined  mosque  of  Tabreez,  one  costing  60,000  lives,  but  finally  capitulated  to  the 

of  the  finest  of  iu  kind,  bdongs  to  the  Mogul  French, 
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SARAH  — SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

(a)  The  province  of  Saragoasa  contains  6,607  to  many  of  tht  Urge  Eastern  dties,  the  «Sar»- 

square  miles.    The  highest  elevation  is  7,700  feet,  toga  Special*  makes  the  run  from  New  York 

Chi  the  northwest  are  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  four  hours;  Boston  may  be  reached  in  six 

The  Ebro,  Jalon,    Huerva,  Aguas,    Arva  and  hours;  Albany  and  Troy,  one  hour;  from  Buf- 

Gallego  and   part   of  the   Aragon  are  the  chief  falo,    Rochester,    the    Adirondacks,    the    Green 

Streams.    The  lower  mountain  slopes  are  cov-  Mountains,    the   White    Mountains,   and    many 

ered  by  forests.     The  soil  in  the  plains  is  fertile,  other  places  fast  trains  are  run,  especially  in  the 

producing  wheat  and  other  cereals,  flax,  hemp,  summer    season.      It    is    a    remarkably    healthy 

oil,  wine,  etc.     Silkworms  are  reared,  sheep  are  place,   and  all   precautions   known   are   used   to 

bred.     The    growing    industries    include    paper,  keep  the   water  pure  and  the  sewerage  system 

leather,  soap,  brandies,  liqueurs,  machinery,  vari-  free  from  defects. 

ous  kinds  of  carriages,  railway  material,  pianos.  The  missionaries  were  the  first  known  white 

beds,  glass,  bronze,  chocolate,  jams,  woolen  and  men  to  visit  this  region.     In  1684  the  land  now 

linen  goods  and  foundries.    Several  railways  and  constituting  Saratoga  and  adjacent  counties  was 

a  cana!  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra-  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Indians.     The  first 

nean  are  the  chief  ways  of  communication.   Pop.  white   owner   of   the  now   celebrated   'Springs' 

about  433,000.  was   Rip   van   Dam,  and   Sir   William  Johnson 

SsTBh  <Heb.  "Princess*),  the  daughter  of  (q.v.)  was  the  first  who  had  the  efficacy  of  the 

Terah,  half  sister  and  wife  of  Abraham,  who  in  waters  tested.      In  1774  the  first  hotel  was  erected. 

her  90th  year  bore  to  him  a  son,  Isaac,  according  The  "Springs'  have  made  for  the  place  a  world- 

to  the  promise  of  God.    She  died  in  Hebron  at  wide  reputation.     Tliousands  come  to  this  vil- 

the  age  of  127  years.    See  Abbahau.  lage,  each  year,  to  use  the  waters,  making  the 

Saranac    (sar'a-nak)   Lake,   N.   Y.,   village  village  one  of  the  most  popular  health   resorts 

In  Franklin  and  Essex  counties;  on  Lake  Sar-  j"  ^e  country.    Since  1826  the  waters  have  been 

anac,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  bottled  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

&  Hudson  River  and  the  Chateaugay  R.R.'s ;  'he  Saratoga  battle-field,  the  scene  of  the  sur- 

about  70  miles  south  by  east  of  Malone,     The  render  of  Burgoyne  to  Gates,  17  Oct  1777,  is  12 

yUiage   is  in   a  part   of   the   Adirondack   region  •"'■es  east  of  the  village. 

noted   for   its   healthfulness   and   the   beauty   of  Saratoga  is  on  the  southernmost  spur  of  the 

the  scenery.     The  hunter  and  lumberman  set-  Adirondacks,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  300 

tied  here  in  1860-70,  but  the  railroad  brought  «et  above  tide-water.    The  region  around  has 

the  health  and  pleasure  seekers  in  great  num-  practically  no  swamps,  nor  marshes;  the  rain- 

bers.     In  the  vicinity  are  the  Trudeau  and  the  "'1  «  moderate,  and  the  wmters  cold,  the  suta- 

Gabriel     sanatoria     for     consumptive     patients,  "iiers  mild  and  pleasant    There  are  but  few  man- 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  hotels,  the  ufacturing  establishments,  and  the  rtwion  around 

churches  and  the  schools.    The  government  is  "composed  largely  of  productive  farms.    The 

Tested  in  a  village  president  and  a  board  of  mmeral  springs  are  about  so  m  number,  40  of 

trustees.     Pop.  (1910)  4.083.  *'"'=''  ^^^  *«''  known.    The  most  frequently  vis- 


Saraaatc,    sti-ra-sa'ta,    Pablo   de,    Spanish 


jted  and  the  waters  of  which  s 


«.i^rTp'"    ?"'*  V^  ,J?  'if  .rT;    Tr";,  lively  used,  are  the  Congress,  Vichy,  High  Rock. 

!l*^TU^^^^,^T\K"p^'?'^=.™.nr:  Victoria,   Adirondack,   Hathom,    Star,    EmjO^ 

l^\,^AA^i,J^vJjt  lfr%  ^T^"^°'l  PattersSn,    Re-Me-Hi,    RoyaL    Red.    Magneti^ 

^L«  w,K,V     ?n    If  .nH  ^ft=n  hf  inn  Zf.«  Columbiai,  Geyser,  and  Excefsior.    The  «ten^ 

^r"  anfa  -terwar^  Idl^'si^arEur^o^'^n  "'rin"«"",S''innt«''r'^^^  f'  S""  IS^e 

T^     ■       I  -             J    '  '^  .     ^i_     TT  -1  J  Springs  are  in  ttiree  ffrouos:  one  at>out  a  mile 

npuanm  by  Ml.ml  e.h.h.Ms  of  his  .kill  ^  ,i„j„      Tht  Siratogi  E.cing  P.rt  i,  .mite 

,u,l  ^  man,  Uku.i..'S  .ijs  W  ^e  op,».  "^feS/pSic Zildtj  .t'Sv^Uo, 

Saratoga,  sSr-a-tow,  a  lake  in  Saratoga  Hall,    which    will    seat    s,ooo   and    which   cost 

County   in   New   York   State,   about   four  miles  5100,000;  the  town  hall  containing  the  theatre, 

east  of  Saratoga  Springs.    It  is  a  favorite  place  g  stale  armory,  and  the  hotels.    The  hotels  of 

for    regattas ;    it    has    a    straight-away    course  the  village  have  on  several  occasions  accommo- 

three  miles  long  and  is  wide  enough  to  accom-  dated  40,000  guests.    On  account  of  its  spacioni 

modate  eight  racing  sculls  abreast.    In  one  of  the  hotels  and  its  convention  halls,  it  is  a  favorite 

intercollegiate    regattas,    held    here.    16   college  place   for  conventions.     There   are    18  church 

crews  competed,  and  had  ample  room.    A  steam  buildings,  representing  eight  different  denomina- 

railroad    and    electric    cars    extend    from    the  tions.      The     educational     institutions     are     the 

-Springs'  to  the   lake.     In  the   summer  it  is  a  Temple  Grove  Seminary,  a  high  school,  public 

favorite  resort  for  fish  and  game  dinners.  ^„^  p„ish  elementary  schools,  several  private 

Saratoga  Springs   (from  an  Indian  word  schools,  a  public  school  library,  the  McMillan 

meaning  'Hillside  of  the  Great  River'),  N.  Y.,  Reading  Circle  Library,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the 

village  in  Saratoga  County ;  on  the  Delaware  &  Temple  Grove  Seminary  libraries.    The  chariia- 

Hudson,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Saratoga  &  ble  institutions  are  the  Saratoga  and  Saint  Fath 

Mount  McGregor,  and  the  Adirondack  R.R.'s:  hospitals.  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Saint 

Sfi    miles    north    of    Albany    and     185    miles  Christina  Home,  and  the  Children's  Home. 

cioith  of   New    York.     It   is   easily  accessible  The  two  national  banks  have  a  corabiiNd 
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8  AKATOOA  —  SARAWAK 

capita!  of  $225,000  and  a  surplus  of  $200,000.  Gates'  demand  for  unconditional  surrender,  and 
The  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  are  each  Gates  modified  the  terms,  which  finally  pio- 
tbout  $i3S,ooa  The  hotels  expend  during  the  vided  that  the  British  should  march  out  widi 
summer  season  about  $40,000  for  orchestral  the  honors  of  war,  and  should  freely  take  pas- 
music.  The  village  expends  a  large  amount  sage  for  England,  on  condition  of  not  again 
on  the  streets,  keeping  them  clean  and  in  good  serving  against  the  American  army.  Congress 
repair.  Pop.  (1910)  12,693.  failed  to  ratify  this  agreement,  and  the  cap- 
Saratoga,  The,  a  former  wooden  sailing  ^^^f^  British,  with  the  exception  of  Burgoync 
ship  of  the  United  States  navy;  displacement,  ana."  «"  "f^"  officers,  were  held  as  prisoners 
1,025  tons.  Sailing  ships  of  this  class  are  fast  "n"'  t"*  ""i  of  the  war  The  troops  _  sur- 
disappearing  from  the  navies  of  the  world,  but  rendered  numbered  5.791-  An  artillery  tram  of 
for  training  the  young  apprentice  into  an  able-  42  guns,  more  than  4.500  muskets,  and  a  great 
bodied  man-o'-war's  man  there  is  no  belter  quantity  of  ammunition  were  taken,  and  this 
jjhool.  war-matenal  proved  of  no  small  value  to  the. 

Saratoga,  Battlea  of,  two  battles  of  the  American  cause.                   John  H.  CuFroaa 

American  Revolution,  called  also  the  battles  of  Saratov,  sa-ra'tof,  Russia,   (i)   Capital  of 

Bemis'    Heights,    or    of    Stillwater,    fought    00  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Volga, 

ground  about  12  miles  cast  of  Saratoga  Springs  459  miles  southeast  of  Moscow,  in  a  fertile  val- 

and  near  the  Hudson  River.     Both  battles  were  ley,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.     It  is  one  of  the 

fought  under  the  same  officers,  the  Americans  most  important  and  best-built  cities  of  eastern 

being  commanded  by  Horatio  Gates  (q.v.),  who  Russia.     It  occupies  terraced  slopes,  intersected 

was  ably  served  by  Benedict  Arnold  and  Daniel  by   ravines,   dividing  the   city   into   three   parts, 

Morgan  (qq.v.),  and  the  British  by  John  Bur-  It  contains  30  churches,  besides  a  public  library; 

goync    (q.v._).     The   first  battle,    19   Sept.    1777,  a  fine  art  gallery;  an  excellent  theatre;  a  school 

was   indecisive.     Burgoyne,   having   crossed   the  of  drawing;  primary  and  technical  schools,  and 

Hudson   on   the   13th   and   14th,   and   encamped  is  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and  pub- 

on   the  heights   and   plains   of   Saratoga,   con-  lie  offices.    There  are  manufactures  of  cordage, 

fronted  Gates'  array  on  Bemis'  Heights  at  Still-  bells,  pottery,  tiles,  soap,  tobacco,  textilef,  etc. 

water,  which  the  Americans  had  strongly  forti-  The  trade  is  chiefly  transit  by  the  Volga,  be- 

fied.    About  4  P.M.  on  the  igih  the  American  left  tween  Moscow  and  Astrakhan.    The  industrial 

wing,    under    Arnold,    was    attacked   by_    Bur-  works  comprise  flour-mills,  iron  and  oil  works, 

goyne's  right     The  engagement  lasted  until  dark,  works  tor  the  manufacture  of  railway  i>Iants,  and 

and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.     The  British  tobacco   factories.      There   are   extensive   distil- 

held   the  field,  but   Burgoyne  had  failed   in  his  Jeries   and   manufactures   of  liqueurs,     Agricul- 

attempt  to  flank  the  American  position.     The  ttire   and  gardening   are  the   chief   occupation 

British  loss  was  more  than  500  men,  while  that  of    a   section   of    the    population.      Pop.    about 

of    the    Americans    was    under   400.     Burgoyne,  140,000. 

whose   commimications   with    Canada   were   cut  (2)   A  Kovernment  of  southeast  Russia,  on 

off,  was  now  placed  in  peril  through  the  cap-  the  Lower  Volga,  with  an  area  of  32,624  square 

ture  of  his  supply-boats  by  Lincoln  in  his  rear,  miles.     The  surface  is   diversified  by  numerous 

Having    reason,    however,    to    expect    that    Sir  hills  with  intervening  valleys  and  many  streams, 

Henry  Clinton  would  come  up  the  Hudson  to  which  with  a  mild  climate  and  good  soil  con- 

his    assistance,    he    fortified    his    position    and  tributes  to   rich  pastures  and  munificent  crops. 

waited.     But  in  view  of  the  non-arrival  of  Qin-  There  is  a  scarcity  of  timber.    The  chief  exports 

ton,  of  the  shortness  of  hia  own  supplies,  and  of  are   com,  hemp,   flax,   tobacco,  hops,   and  mad- 

the  difficulty  of  retreat,  Burgoyne  was  forced  to  der.     The  mulberry   is   cultivated   for   rearing 

risk  another  battle.    Advancing,  7  October,  with  silkworms.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rus- 

1,500  men   and  six   pieces   of  artillery,  he   was  sians,  although  there  are  many  Finns,  Tartars, 

attacked    on   the    right    by    Morgan's    riflemen  and  Germans,  etc    The  colonists  have  much  im- 

and  a   New  Hampshire  brigade,   while  Arnold,  proved    industry   by    their    labor    and   example. 

without  orders,  and  in  defiance  of  Gates,  pressed  Pop,  about  2.500,000. 

to  the  front  and  assumed  actual  command  of  Saravia,    sa-ra've-a,     Philippines,    pueblo, 

the   Americans,   leading   them   in   a   determined  province  of  Negros  Occidental ;  on  the  Malalag 

assault  upon  the  British  hnes.    The  Amencans  Grande  River,  two  miles  inland ;  16  miles  north 

were   reinforced    at    the   critical    moment,    the  of  Bacolod.    It  is  a  military  station.    Pop.  15,00a 

iMiLSMu  dier,   leader    in   the    Macedonian   revolutionary 

lt'^''F™e*™S3?:oi?.ld"^^^^  co™i„..:  b.  T.,k.,  .bo..  ,8,.    H.  ,.«died 

Ameriani  aiim.ttd  b,  .uccm./ p.isu 'd  Bu,-  b."™"  ■    commraon   m    the    M    M»n.a 

goynrt   moi.   =^«1M   fdriously,   .nd   (Bined  "fantr/,   .n    :893    n»g»ed   his  cmmnmn  to 

mSial  po..«.io=  of  thdi  oa»p.    Thi,  b.ttle,  devoi.  h.msdl  to  the  ?■"«  of  th,  M«!^nu" 

E,  th,  first,  ended  with  ditlmek    Dormi,  the  «volot,on,.ts,  »d  perforjnrf  n.n,  dmng^- 

night,  while  the  American  forces  lay  on  their  P'<"ts    '°  .that    service,    ms    movements    were 

ams    Burgoyne  withdrew  to  the  beighi,  in  his  "gaf"   '»    "^"'T.w  t'.  H?  ■  J'L"  ^  ™ 

».r   „n,  f.r  tn  fh.  nnrth    and  nn  the  follow-  tor  it  was  asserted  that  his  design  was  to  Ol^ 

."rda,   tJlvSd^tni?,  he  retr"ted  to  W  gam^  a   great   rebellion,  .dz.  aonstantinopte, 

(nia     After  vainlvwaitioff  airain  for  aid  from  "nd  became  dictator  of  a  new  Macedonian  state. 

oSionf  beLg  S  SS'thI  Sd  of  M.  pS  His  death  was  fre<,n.ntly  reponed  in  the  presi 

■  o  the  American  fire,  and  finding  Sarawak,  sa-ra-wak  ,  Borneo,  East  Indies, 
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British  protection.  It  is  situated  on  the  north'  1S28;  d.  Paris  15  May  iSgg.  After  several  jrears 
western  side  of  the  isUnd,  and  its  coast  extends  spent  in  general  journalistic  work  he  became 
from  Cape  Datu  on  the  southwest  to  Brunei  dramatic  critic  for  <Le  Temps*  (1867),  and  in 
Bay  on  the  northeast,  having  a  length  of  about  this  position,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  was 
4D0  miles ;  the  inland  boundary  is  mainly  formed  a  dictator  of  dramatic  criticism,  his  word  being 
by  the  Dutch  territories,  while  in  the  northeast  accepted  as  final  by  a  large  part  of  the  public 
is  the  independent  sultanate  of  Borneo  proper,  He  was  the  author  of  'The  Word  and  the 
also  now  under  British  proteciiotL  The  area  Thins'  (1S62);  'Le  Si^ge  de  Paris'  (1S71), 
of  Sarawak  is  about  50,000  square  miles  and  the  which  reached  30  editions  in  its  first  year; 
population  about  soofxxt.  The  shore  is  general^  'Etienne  Moret*  (1875 ;)  'Cotn£diens  et  Co- 
low  and  undulating,  but  immediately  behind  it  mediennes'  (1878-84)  ;  'Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse' 
the  ground  rises  rapidly  and  becomes  mountain-  C1884) ;  'Souvenirs  d'Age  mur'  (1893) ;  'Quar- 
ous.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rejang,  Ba-  ante  Ans  de  Theatre'  (1893). 
ram,  Batang,  Lupar,  and  the  Limbang.  The  Ssruna,  sar-si'na,  a  genus  of  microscopic 
climate  is  equable.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  fungi,  consisting  of'cubic  or  prismatic  masses, 
and  sugarcane  grows  readily  even  without  culti-  njgde  up  generally  of  8,  16,  or  64  rounded,  cubic 
vatioa  Cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon  thrive  cells,  the  faces  of  each  cell  being  divided  into' 
well;  the  more  important  vegetable  productions  four  frostulea  or  projections  by  two  light  grooves 
are  eocoanuts,  rice,  and  sago.  Metals,  particu-  ^hich  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each 
larly  gold,  antimony,  and  nickel,  are  very  abun-  cell  has  a  diameter  of  about  jJn^  to  jhi^ 
dant,  and  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  line,  and  consists  either  of  a  completely 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  also  homogeneous  mass  only,  without  nucleus  or 
found,  and  excellent  coal,  favorably  situated  both  granulations,  or  of  such  a  mass  with  four, 
for  working  and  shipping.  The  original  inhabi-  sometimes  two  or  three  nuclei.  The  cells  are 
tants  are  Dyaks,  but  art  now  intermixed  with  separated  from  each  other  by  rectangular  strtsc. 
Malays  and  Chmese.  They  had  made  consider-  SarcinK  are  found  sometimes  in  considerable 
able  progress  in  aviliiaUon.  Owing  to  misgov-  quantities  in  the  vomitings  of  persons  ill  with 
etnment  and.marauding  expeditions  for  the  pur-  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  in  the  fceces  of 
pose  of  obtaining  slaves  and  other  plunder  they  chronic  diarrhoea,  etc.;  they  have  likewise  been 
were  in  a  wretched  condition  till  Sir  James  detected  in  the  stomachs  of  rabbits,  dogs,  tor- 
Brooke  was  appointed  rajah  by  the  Sultan  of  toises,  and  other  animals;  in  the  urine;  in  the 
Borneo  in  return  for  distinguished  services  m  png  of  gangrenous  abscesses;  in  the  bones,  etc 
qneHing  disturbances  and  restoring  order,  Un-  The  appearance  of  sarcins  in  vomitings  indicates 
der  his  mild  yet  vigorous  administration  a  happy  a  particular  form  of  dyspepsia,  for  which  the 
change  was  produced,  and  extended  its  benefits  j^t  known  remedy  is  sulphate  of  soda,  10  grains 
beyond  Sarawak  to  the  adjommg  territories.  Sir  to  I  dram,  dissolved  in  water,  and  Wken  soon 
James  Brooke,  who  died  in  1868,  was  succeeded  after  a  meal.  The  genus  Sareina  is  closely  allied 
by  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Brooke.     The  ex-  (q  t|,at  of  Bacterium. 

ports  consist  chiefly  of  gutta-percha,  sago,  edible  Sar'cme,  hypoxanthine,  C.HJJ.O,  a  weakly 

lirds'  nests,  and  antimony,  ot  which  last  article  ^    .       ^^.^  'subsUnce  closely  related  to  xan- 

^K°''^Tr?^^   IJ^^liX^,^T^;^^.  thine  and  to  uric  acid.    Found  in  the  muscle 

t^Jh^  1*"    f  thegoyernment  is  at  Sarawak  .  ,        ^  j  ^      ^^^       f  ^  . 

(formerly  called   Kuchmg),  on   a   river  of  the  Colorless    crystalli^    needles,    slightly     soluble 

same    name.      It    consists    of    a    native    and    a  ;_    „ij    „.,„    _„„   ^   ;_   t,nt      TTnitM   vjlth 

E„,.p^„  .«,„;  pop.  .,t  aiooj^  A  si,-g^  ta£  Sijj'ircSiin"  »ffic"xid,.  t«"Sm'  S£ 

have  been  built.     The  trade   of  the  town   is  Sarco  ma.     See  Tumok. 

considerable,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  large         Sarcoph'agua,  originally  the  name  giyen  to 

boats,   some   of   them   of   lOo   tons,   which   sail  a  kind  of  stone  that  used  to  be  quarried  at  Assos 

annually    to    Singapore    with    sago    and    other  in   the  Troad,   and  which    was    employed   for 

productions  of  the  coast,  receiving  in  exchange  coflUns  or  tombs :  a  coffin  made  of  this  stone 

European   goods,   Javanese   cloths,  brass-woric,  was  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of  con- 

ud  coarse  earthenware,  made  in  China.  suming  within  a  few  weeks  a  dead  body  laid  in 

Q..u_/.u     i«.Mt.u.    r.^«t-    ft  ,»;«U.4  it:  •"  Greek  tarkophagoi  means  flesh-consuming, 

Sarbirf>H    «*«'^?»    CawiWf    (Latinized  flesh-devouring.     Sarcophagus  is  now  used 

mto  SAi^Evms)     Polish   Latjnist:    b..  on  h.s  ^„,     ^^  ^^  ^^„^f  ^j  ^  ^b    tomb  made  of 

Uther-s  esute  of  Sarbiefo^  in  Massovia  iSM!  ^^^^^    „    ^l   terra-cotta    as    in    the    case    of 

,    d.  Warsaw  2  Apnl  1640.    He  was  tocher  in  the  the  highly  ornate  tombs  of  that  material  which 

Jesuit   school    at   Wilna   and   in    1623   went   to  ^^    i  amom?  the  remains  of  ancient  Etru- 

S  Tl.""     '!^P"^       ■  'JT"  ■       i"S'"';".S  arc  cont.inpor.ry  with  th.  pyid. :  th.  criioit 

tl.  hymn,    of   tte    ,e„„d    btm.ry.    On    h.s  „,  ^„„,5  „r  oMonj,  thi  Uter  onn,  «h«hcr 

Pl"'  ■    ■     ■ 

and  fa'ulttws  style  as  justly  won  for  hint  the  !?l^hari  of  Eavnt    and  w.re  of  marble  i 

ale  of  the  -Polish  Hoptce-    The  whole  of  his  SSf^sSn.  of  .K'showerthe  pri«ipal  » 

works  wet.  published  m  Antwerp  (1631)  ;  and  ,         ■  ,  ^     ^^       j  ,„      cenition   of  the 

by  Fncdemann   m  the    <BLbliotheca    Poetarum  j„j  ^ ■  . i,„..i  , _♦  n^™.  *i,.  iii,,.^ 

i\t;„^,,.^t   i,ii,n\       -.t.      r-^~^,^  t^^,t^,-,^„  dead  came  into  general  use  at  Kome,  the  illua- 

l»t,norum>   (1840),  w,th  a  German  translation.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  di^osit.d  in  massive  jar<»»l|. 

Suxer,  sar-si,  Frandaqiie,  French  jour-  agi;  celebrated  among  these  is  the  tomb  of  the 

nalbt  and  diunatic  critic  b.  Doivban,  8  Oct.  Sdpios;  imder  the  empire  Romas  sarcophlsl 
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SAKCOPSYLLA  — SARDINES  AND  SARDINE  FISHERIES 

■were    very    elaborately    ornamented    after    the  described  as  a  mere  sensualist    Thoa^  crud 

manner  of  the  Etrurians.    In  modem  times  de-  and  implacable  to  foes,  he  was  an  enlightened 

ceased  men  of  great  eminence  or  great  wealth  despot,  and  literature  and  art,  particularly  archt- 

are  sometimes  laid  awajr  in  stone  chests  or  sar-  tecture,  flourished  in  his  reign  and  attained  their 

eophagi.  highest  degree  of  perfection.    The  king  collected 

SarcopByna,    a    genus    of    parasitic    fleas  a  famous  library  of  all  the  known  cuneiform  tab- 

which  huh,  their  heads  in  the  flesh  of  their  hosts  !«"■  .Th«  remains  of  his  splendid  palace  wi^ 

and  create  bad  sores.    The  most  noted  species  its  price  ess  l.brair  were  excavated  at  Kuyanjcfc. 

is  S.  penetrans,  the  chigce  (q.v.).    Another  spe-  ^he  tablets  now  belong  to  the  British  Museum 

des,  the  chicken-fiea  {.S.  gaUmccea),  buries  itself  f"d  *<'"?  ^<=  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  of 

in  the  eyelids  of  domestic  fowls  in  our  southern  *he  a^li^tion  and  histon-  of  AssjT-.a.    Consult: 

Sutes  ind  elsewhere.  Oppert,,    Histoirc  des   Empires  de  Chaldee  _M 

-     ,      .              ,    ,     I           1.          .    ,     ,  dAssyne' :     Lenormant,     'Manuel     dHistoire 

■   ^u'i?S™">Xkg'^''°''°v'  ™"''^i  ^^^'  Anciennc     de     rOrient>     {1869) ;     Rawlinson, 

cm^  CHx.NHCH,.COOH,  a  substance  discov-  lyiyc  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World* 

wed  by  Liebig  in  the  decomposition  product  of  (ig^g)     ^„^  (he  works  cited  of  A.  H.  Sayce 

the  creatine  obtamed  from  meat  extract.     Later  (qy) 

made  by  the  action  of  methyl-amine  on  mono-  «  '  .,         ,  .     ,.      „        ■  „     ,.       „.  ,      . 

clilor-acetic  acid.    A  colorless  crystalline  com-  _  Sardines  (sar  denz')  and  Sardme  Fuh«rira. 

pound  easily  soluble  in  water.  ^"«  "^"i*  sardine  is  a  general  one  applied  to 

o  _j        .—     1     —1       jj-  L  1.                  ■  ._      /  various  small  fishes  of  the  family  Clupetda  as 

SanJ,  a  translucent,  reddish-brown  variety  of  ^^11  as,  and  less  correctly,  to  the  young  of  some 
chalcedony,  extensively  used  as  a  rmg-stone.  of  the  larger  species.  "Thus,  there  are  the  Span- 
See  CAKNKLIAN.  jjjj  sardine  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida;  the 

Sardanapaliu.      sar-da-na-pa'lus      (Assuk-  California  sardine,  found  along  the  entire  west 

BANI-fal)  Assyrian  king,  ruled  668-626  B.C.    He  coast  of  the  United   Slates ;  the  Chile  sardine ; 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Esarhaddon,  grandson  of  the   oil   sardine   of   India,  and   the   sardines   of 

Sennacherib,    and    great-grandson    of    Sargon.  Japan  and   New  Zealand.     But  the  sardine  par 

His  father  resigned  the  throne  to  him  in  668  ac,  excellence  is  the  French  sardine,  so-called  from 

reserving  only   Babylon   to  himself.    The  fol-  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in   the  Mediterranean, 

lowing  year  the  father's  death  left  Assurbani-  about  whose  sliores  the  fish  are  abundant.*    The 

pal  sole  ruler.    Revolts  being  common  upon  a  sardine  or  pilchard  (Clupea  or  Clupanodon  pil- 


change  of  rulers,  the  attention  of  the  new  Assyr-  chardus)  is  usually  about  5  or  7  inches  long,  of 
ian  king  was  called  to  the  suppression  of  one  in.  an  olive-green  color  above  and  silvery  on  the 
Egypt,  where  Tirhakah  of  Ethiopia  had  over-  sides  and  below,  with  very  large  easily  displaced 
thrown  the  system  of  princes  tributary  to  As-  scales,  only  about  30  of  which  form  a  complete 
Syria.  Tirhakah  was  driven  southward  out  of  longitudinal  row.  The  usual  French  sardines 
Egypt  after  a  disastrous  battle,  but  his  successor  are  the  yearling  fish  of  what  becomes,  when  full 
renewed  the  revolt  and  met  with  defeat  Thebes  grown,  the  pilchard  of  English  fishermen,  at- 
was  robbed  of  an  immense  amount  of  treasures  taining  a  length  of  8  to  10  inches.  Geographic- 
of  art  and  wealth.  Tyre  also  revolted,  but  after  ally  it  ranges  throughout  the  Mediterranean ;  in 
a  prolonged  blockade  its  king  submitted.  The  the  Atlantic  from  Madeira  to  Ireland  and  in  the 
kin^s  of  Arvad,  Cilicia  and  Tabal  were  put  in  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  They  feed  on  minute 
Bubjection,  and  Gyges  of  Lydia,  who  besought  crustaceans,  larval  forms,  and  floating  fish-eggs, 
an  alliance  with  Assurbanipal  to  aid  him  against  the  only  kind  of  food  for  which  their  nearly 
his  Cimmerian  enemies  from  the  Black  Sea  re-  toothless  mouths  are  adapted.  The  pilchard 
ffion,  found  he  was  accepted  on  terras  which  spawns  throughout  the  summer  in  the  open 
implied  submission ;  and  when  later  he  assisted  sea,  laying  about  60,000  buoyant  eggs.  On  the 
Psammetichus  in  throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  principal  fisheries 
In  Egypt  he  was  destroyed  by  Assurbanipal.  are  located,  sardines  are  now  caught  throughout 
War  broke  out  with  Urtaku,  king  of  Elam,  who  the  summer,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  other  sea- 
had  made  a  raid  upon  Accad,  ruled  by  the  sons,  exclusively  by  means  of  gill-nets  of  very 
brother  of  the  Assyrian  king.  It  took  a  long  fine  twine  and  small  mesh  which  varies,  how- 
Btruggle  to  complete  the  subjection  of  the  coun-  ever,  to  suit  the  size  of  the  run  of  fish.  They 
try  but  was  accomplished  finally  during  the  reign  are  dyed  blue,  partly  to  preserve,  partly  to 
of  Teumman,  Urtaku'a  usurping  successor.  Af-  render  them  inconspicuous  in  the  water;  and  the 
tera  great  victory  near  Susa,  Urtaku's  sons  were  schools  of  fish  are   tolled   into  them   by  means 

Placed   over  the  kingdom   as   Assyrian   vassals,  of  a  bait   made  of  the   salted   roes  of   various 

"he    decline   of   the    empire  began   when    the  fishes,  chiefly  cod.    The  nets  are  operated  from 

king's  brother,  Samas-sum-ukin   (or  Shamash-  small  two-masted  boats  which  never  go  beyond 

shum-ukin),  ruler  of  Babylon,  as  vassal-king,  a    few  miles    from   the   shore.     The   catch   is 

instigated  a  revolt  which  was  so  widespreading  brought  ashore  and  a  portion  is  consumed  fresh, 

as  to  include  Elam,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Chaldaea  and  but  the  bulk  is  sold  to  the  canning  factories, 
other    Asiatic    countries.    Egypt    alone    under         The  fishes,  when  bought  for  curing,  arc  first 

Psammetichus  secured  her  independence.    Baby-  beheaded  and  then  gutted,  and  sorted  according 

Ion  was  taken  after  a  long  siege  and  Samas-sum-  to  size.    They  are  then  washed  in  sea-water,  by 

ukin  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  burning  pal-  women,    who    are    said    to    earn    at    this    work 

ace.     Elam  was  subjugated  and  Susa,  after  being  from  13  to  20  francs  per  week.     The  fishes  are 

pillaged,    was    razed    to    the    ground    between  next  dried  by  being  suspended  on  wire  screens, 

646-&)0  B.C.  Assurbanipal  celebrated  his  victories  nets,  or  wiHows  in  the  open  air,  and  are  then 

in    Arabia   by   a   triumphal   procession   through  plun8:ed  into  a  cauldron  of  the  purest  olive-oil, 

Nineveh.  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  furnace.    For  the 

Assurbanipal    figures    in  classical    literature  cheaper  grades  peanut  or  cottonseed  oil  is  used 

onder  the  name  of  Sardanapalus  and  there  is  The  sardines  are  laid  in  the  cauldron  on  wire 
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gratings,  two  rows  deep,  and  arc  kept  therein  of  the  Italian  kingdom  in  i8(Si,  Sardinia  widi 

nntil   sufficiently   cooked,   when   they  are   taken  its   surrounding'  islands,  the  principal  of  which 

out  and  allowed  to  drip,  the  oil-drippirgs  being  are  San  Antioco,  San  Pietro,  Asinara,  Madalena, 

carefully  collected.     Thejr  are  packed  in  the  tin  Tavolara,  and  Caprera  formed  that  part  of  the 

cases,  which  are  filled  with  oil,  and  sealed  her-  Sardinian  states  named  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

metically.     Throughout  the  process  the  greatest  See  Sardiniam  Monabchy. 

care  is  exercised  to  keep  the  fish  in  the  best  Topography. —  The  island  is  nearly  in  the 
condition.  The  offa!  and  wasle  of  the  sardine-  form  of  a  parallelogram.  In  a  prehistoric  ace 
curing  industry  is  sold  as  manure  to  the  farmers,  it  was  united  with  Corsica.  The  interior  is 
The  sardine  fishery  is  the  most  important  generally  mountainous,  the  great  chain  which 
fishery  industry  of  France,  employing  about  traverses  Corsica  from  north  to  south  being 
32.000  fishermen  and  more  than  8,000  boats,  and  evidently,  notwithstanding-  the  interruption  of 
yielding  an  annual  product  of  about  60,000,000  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  continued  into  Sardinia, 
kilograms  of  sardines,  valued  at  about  9,000^00  where  it  usually  follows  the  same  direction,  but 
francs.  About  13,000  persons  are  employed  in  occasionally  sends  out  transverse  branches  east 
the  canning  factories,  of  which  there  are  up-  to  west.  The  culminating  point  is  the  peak 
ward  of  i«^  some  of  which  have  an  annual  of  Genargentu,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
output  of  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  boxes.  The  centre  of  the  island,  which  attains  the  height 
better  grades  are  consumed  in  France,  but  the  of  6,13a  feet.  The  next  highest  summit  is  the 
United  States  imports  French  sardines,  chiefly  peak  of  Limharra,  4,330  feet,  belonging  to  the 
of  the  cheaper  grades,  to  an  annual  value  of  transverse  range  of  that  name,  and  situated  in 
about  $1,000,000.  Sardines  are  also  packed  to  a  the  north.  Several  other  summits  reach  from 
omaller  extent  elsewhere  m  Europe,  especially  3,000  to  4,000  feet  Between  the  mountain 
m  Spain  and  Portugal.  ridges  are  several  extensive  plains,  of  which 
In  the  United  States  a  true  sardine  (C.  cant'  the  most  celebrated  for  beauty  and  fertility  are 
letu}  occurs  on  the  coast  of  California  and,  those  of  the  Campidano  in  the  south,  stretching 
judging  from  the  results  attained  m  the  can-  between  Cagliari  and  Oristano,  and  of  Ozien 
fling  of  small  quantities,  it  promises  to  rival  the  in  the  north.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
French  product  in  delicate  flavor  and  industrial  large  sandy  or  stony  districts  called  macchie,  of 
nnportance.  But  the  principal  sardme  industry  of  3  ^^„  gt^ile  nature.  The  streams  are  numer- 
the  United  States  centra  about  _Eastport,  Mame,  ous,  and  add  considerably  to  the  fertility  of  the 
where  the  young  of  the  hemng  IS  packed.  These  districts  through  which  they  pass,  but  are  of 
fish  are  caught  chieily  in  brush  weire  (see  no  navigable  importance.  The  Tirso,  the  larg- 
PouND-NET  Fishing)  and  are  sold  to  the  «n-  ggt,  pours  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Oristano 
nenes,  where  Uiey  are  treated  in  general  after  ^  the  west  coast  Next  to  it  are  the  Coguinas, 
^c  French  method  with  some  local  modifications,  ^hich  flows  northwest  into  the  Gulf  of  Porto 
Drymg  rooms  or  ovens  are  employed  m  place  of  Torres  or  Asinara;  the  Fluinendosa,  which 
tiie  open  air;  when  ovens  are  used  the  fish  pursues  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  betweer. 
are  not  boiled  m  oil,  but  are  at  once  sealed;  two  mountain  ridges,  turns  southeast,  and  dis- 
cottonseed-oil  is  almost  universally  employed  charges  itself  on  the  east  coast ;  and  the  Mannu. 
matead  of  olive^jil ;  and  various  labor-saving  .^^^^^  feUs  j^to  the  Gulf  of  CagliarL  The  lakes 
devices  have  been  introduced.  The  product  is  arc  situated  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  best  or  even  middle-  where  they  form  a  series  of  lagoons.  Sardinia 
grade  French  sardme.  Various  spMial  grades,  hag  a  total  coast  line  of  835  miles.  The  north 
put  up  in  mustard,  tomato  sauce,  and  spices,  are  coast  is  generally  rugged  and  precipitous,  pre- 
also  packed.  The  output  of  the  45  canneries  m  genting  a  succession  of  bold  headlands.  The 
Maine  is  about  5SO,ooo  cases,  valued  at  about  principal  bay  is  that  of  Porto  Torres,  in  the 
$2/ioo,ooa  anflff'lyv^  .  _.  .  .  ,  „  Gulf  of  Asinara,  having  a  low  beach,  with  la- 
Consult:  Hall,  'Hemng  fisheries  of  Pas-  g^ons  extending  along  its  eastern  and  southern 
sairaquoddy  Bay,'  Rep.  \S,  S.  Fish  Com  for  chores,  hut  rismg  toward  the  west  into  pre- 
1896;  Stevenson  <ftMeiTat.on  of  Fishery  Prod-  cipitous  cliffs,  teSninaling  on  the  mainland  m 
nets  for  Food,*  y.  S.  Fish  Com.  Bulletin  for  Cape  Falcone,  and  thereafter  continued  north 
I8g8;  Smith,  'The  French  Sardme  Industry  in  the  long  and  rugged  island  of  Asinara.  The 
(1901);  'Statistiques  des  Peches  Mantimes,'  west  coast,  stretching  south  from  Cape  Falcone, 
,^}  (-"nnpBham.  'Natural  History  oi  Mar-  continues  steep  and  rugged,  and  presents,  among 
ketabic  Marine  Fishes>  (London  181)6).  See  other  remarkable  headlands,  that  of  Cape  A^ 
HEBUNa  gentiera,  forming  the  extremity  of  a  rocky 
Sardinia,  sar-dlnTa,  Island  of  (Italian,  mountain  upward  of  2,000  feet  high;  beyond 
Sakdegna),  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  this  the  coast  turns  suddenly  east,  and  forms 
tiie  island  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  the  Bay  of  Alghero,  where  the  beach  becomes 
b^  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  not  quite  7  miles  lined  with  hills  of  fine  white  sand.  To  the  south 
wide,  extends  between  lat  38°  50'  to  41°  15'  N.,  of  Alghero  the  sand  disappears,  and  a  range 
and  Ion.  8°  5'  to  9°  50'  E.  It  is  isa  miles  long  of  gentle  hills,  planted  with  vineyards,  lines  the 
from  Cape  Teulada  in  the  south  to  Longo  Sardo  shores  as  tar  as  Poglina,  when  the  coast  again 
in  the  north,  and  has  a  central  breadth  of  about  resumes  its  rocky  character,  presenting  a  suc- 
66  miles.  Its  total  area  is  9,306  square  miles  cession  of  trap  cliffs,  which  extend  to  Cape 
divided  into  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Marargiu,  and  thence  to  Point  Mova,  near  the 
Italy  (q.v,),  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  the  former  town  of  Bosa.  A  table-land  succeeds,  and  is 
comprising  the  districts  of  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  continued,  though  with  occasional  interruptions, 
Oristano,  and  Lanusei,  and  the  latter  those  of  as  far  as  Cape  Mannu,  a  cliff  of  moderate  height 
Nuoro,  Alghero,  Orieri,  Sassari,  and  Tempio,  The  beach  now  lowers,  and  trending  east,  forms 
named  aftar  the  principal  nrban  aggregations,  the  large  and  nearly  semicircular  expanse  of  the 
Ca^n  IS  the  cajutaL    Before  the  consolidatioa  Bay  of  Orirtano,   die  nonhera   and  touthcm 
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extremities  of  which.  Capes  San  Marco  and  La  lated  tracts  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
Ftasca,  are  above  five  miles  apart.  Rocks  a^in  coast.  In  the  latter  portion  they  form  coiv 
appear  toward  Cape  La  Frasca,  and  continue  spicuous  objects  in  the  northwest,  where  the 
with  little  interruption  to  Cape  Pecora,  from  cliSs  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Alghero  are 
which  the  coast  trends  along  the  base  of  Monte  composed  of  them,  and  in  the  east,  where  they 
Ferru  to  Point  Rama,  where  a  remarkable  form  the  great  mass  of  Monte  Santo,  and  contain 
conical  rock,  called  Pan  di  Zucehero,  comes  into  its  celebrated  stalactical  cave.  Tertiary  rocks  of 
view.  A  large  open  bay,  called  Porto  Paglia,  travertine,  marl,  and  sandstone  occupy  a  consid- 
Bucceeds,  and  beyond  it  the  coasts  become  lined  erable  tract  near  the  town,  and  along  the  Gulf 
by  a  group  of  islands,  of  which  Saint  Pietro  of  Sassari,  and  also  in  the  south,  where  they 
and  Saint  Antioco  form,  with  their  opposite  fonn  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
coasts,  a  spacious  harbor,  with  safe  anchorage  pidano.  That  plain  itself,  however,  has  a  deep 
in  every  wind.  Between  the  east  coast  of  Anti-  covering  of  alluvium,  which  partly  accounts  for 
oco  and  the  mainland  is  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  the  its  remarkable  fertility.  Similar  tracts  of 
northern  shore  of  which  consists  of  &  succession  alluvium,  though  of  much  more  limited  extent, 
of  flat  islets,  which  often  join  at  low  water,  are  found  in  the  Plain  of  Ozieri  in  the  north, 
while  its  southern  extremity,  after  presenting  the  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Palmas  in  the  south,  and 
bare  and  sloping  promontory  of  Point  Fiombo,  that  of  Faglia  in  the  southwest, 
terminates  in  the  still  more  remarkable  head-  Minerals. —  The  mineral  riches  of  the  island 
land  of  Cape  Teulada,  nearly  900  feet  high,  and  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  whose  exten- 
forming  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  whole  sive  workings  can  stiil  be  traced.  Tradition 
island.  A  bay  of  the  same  name  opens  between  enumerates  gold  among  its  metals,  but  no  tracea 
this  headland  and  Cape  Spartivento.  Turning  of  it  can  now  be  found.  Lead,  however,  exists 
north  from  Cape  Spartivento  a  number  of  rocky  in  considerable  abundance,  and  is  generally 
islets  present  themselves,  lining  a  low  and  highly  argentiferous.  Mines  of  it  are  profusely 
marshy  beach,  which  continues  almost  unbroken  scattered  over  various  districts.  Zinc  ore 
till  the  Island  of  San  Macario  is  readied,  form-  <[ calamine)  is  worked,  and  as  well  as  lead  ore 
ing  the  southwest  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cag-  is  exported.  Copper  occurs  in  several  quarters, 
liari.  This  gulf,  extending  from  Cape  Pula  on  and  occasionally  furnishes  beautiful  specimens 
the  west  to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the  east,  a  dis-  of  malachite.  Quicksilver  has  been  found,  and 
tance  of  about  24  miles,  and  stretching  inland  was  once  partially  worked;  and  both  bismuth 
for  nearly  12  miles,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist ;  iron  of  excellent 
important  of  the  island.  Besides  having  the  cap-  quality  is  plentifully  distributed,  and  is  worked 
ital  situated  on  its  northern  shore,  it  everywhere  in  several  districts.  The  other  mineral  products 
furnishes  excellent  anchorage  in  ample  depth,  deserving  of  notice  are  porphyry,  basalt,  aiabas- 
and  in  the  grounds  along  and  behind  it  exhibits  ter,  marble,  volcanic  enamels,  rock-crystals  and 
the  best  specimens  of  cultivation  of  which  Sar-  a  variety  of  beautiful  pebbles,  lignite,  gypsum, 
dinia  can  boast,  The  east  coast,  from  Cape  and  nitre.  Salt,  in  its  mineral  form,  is  found 
Carbonara  northward,  stretches  nearly  in  a  only  in  the  grottoes  of  Serrenti,  but  is  exten- 
straight  line,  the  continuity  of  which  is  seldom  sively  obtained  from  the  salt-pans  along  the 
interrupted  by  indentations.  The  only  bays  de-  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable 
serving  of  notice  are  those  of  Orosei  and  Ter-  sources  of  royal  revenue,  for  the  sake  of  which 
ranova.  The  coast-line  presents  similar  features  it  is  strictly  maintained  as  a  government  mo- 
to  those  which  have  already  been  described  low  nopoly, 

beaches  and  rocky  cliffs  often  succeeding  each  Climate, — The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  for 
other  within  very  short  distances.  The  most  many  ages  borne  a  very  bad  name;  at  certain 
conspicuous  of  all  the  headlands  is  that  of  Monte  seasons  large  districts  become  so  msalubrtous 
Santo,  a  rugged  promontory  upward  of  2,400  as  to  be  regularly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants, 
feet  high,  sloping  toward  the  sea,  and  terminat-  while  in  others  the  mortality  is  remarkably 
ing  in  bold  precipices  of  limestone,  within  which  great  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  b&- 
is  an  extensive  cave  fantastically  adorned  with  tween  34°  and  90°,  and  the  mean  annual  tem- 
enormous  milk-white  stalactites.  perature  61°  7',  Hence  neither  heat  nor  cold 
Geology. —  The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  can  be  said  to  be  in  excess.  During  the  hot 
of  crystalline  texture,  and  belong  to  the  earliest  season,  in  the  low-lying  lands,  miasmata  are 
formations,  consisting  of  granite,  overlain  by  continually  arising  to  taint  the  air,  the  malignant 
gneiss  and  mica-schist.  Trachyte,  basalt,  and  properties  of  which  become  so  virulent  at  night 
Other  rocks  of  volcanic  formation  are  most  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  that  the  natives 
largely  developed  in  the  northwest,  but  also  never  quit  their  homes  until  an  hour  after  sun- 
occupy  a  great  number  of  isolated  spots  through-  rise,  and  hasten  to  return  before  sunset,  care- 
out  the  island,  and  more  especially  in  the  south-  fully  closing  every  door_  and  window.  The 
west,  where  the  adjacent  islands  of  Saint  Pietro  disease  which  then  prevails  is  known  by  the 
and  Saint  Antioco  are  almost  entirely  composed  name  of  intemperie,  and  is  said  to  be  even  more 
of  them.  In  many  cases  the  mouths  of  ancient  fatal  than  the  malaria  by  which  parts  of  Italy 
craters  and  the  lava-streams  issuing  from  them  and  Sicily  are  infested. 

can  be  distinctly  traced.     Sedimentary  Silurian  Flora    and    Fouiio.— The    whole    surface    of 

rocks  break  the  continuity  of  the  granite  on  the  Sardinia  has  been  divided  into  three  portions  — 

<ast,  and  a  large  tract  in  the  southwest  belongs  one  occupied  by  mountains,  which,  where    not 

to  the  same  formation,  extending  in  a  southwest  absolutely  barren,  are  covered  with  forests  or 

directkm  till  it  reaches  the  southern  extremity  clothed  with  pasture;  one  occupied  by  marshes, 

of  the  island  and  forms  the  remarkable  promon-  lagoons,  and  the  almost  sterile  macchie;  and  one 

tory  of  Teulada.    The  limestones  and  chalks  at  under  tolerably  regular  culture,  as  arable  land. 

the   lop   of  the   secondary    formation   are    not  olive-yard,    vineyard,   etc     See    paragraph    tm 

largely  developed,  but  occupy  a  number  of  iso-  Ajiricullure. 
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Game    of    all    Idnds     la     veiy    abundant  a   careless   and  imperfect  manner.     The  tn(Mt 

Wild  boars,  stags,  deer,  and  mufBons  frequent  esteemed  wines   are   those  of  the   Campidano, 

the  woods  and  forests;  and  {exes,  hares,  and  Algbero,  Sorso,  and  Ogliastra.     Beautiful  and 

rabbits  are  so  numerous  that  their  skins  furnish  extensive  olive-grounds  are  n 


a  considerable  article  of  export  quarters,  but  the  culture  might  easily  be  ex- 

Fisheriet, —  Frc»n  the  extent  of  seacoast  the  tended  and  made  much  more  profitable  than  it 

fisheries  naturally  form  an  important  branch  of  has  yet  proved  to  be.     The  best  oil  is  that  of 

industry,  which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  in  Sassari.      The    only    other   crops    deservii^   of 

the    hands    of    strangers.     The   most  valuable  notice  are  tobacco,  which   is   grown   to  some 

fishery  is  that  of  the  tunny,  which  is  carried  on  extent    in    several    districts,    but    particularly 

extensively  on  various  parts  of  the  coast    An-  around  Sassari,  Al^ero,  and  the  adjacent  vit- 

chovies  and  sardines,  the  latter  at  one  time  so  lagesi  linseed,  which  is  produced  in  the  greatest 

numerous  as  lo  have  derived  their  name  from  abundance   in   the   neighborhood   of    Oristatio; 

Uie   island,  have  become  comparatively   scarce,  cotton,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 

Fine  mullet,  bream,  eels,  and  other  fish  abound,  Campidano  appear  well  adapted ;  madder,  which 

and  arc  staple  articles  of  consumption  and  com-  grows  wild  m   many  parts   of  the   island,  and, 

tncrce.     The    coral    fisheries,    more    celebrated  though  neglected,  might  easily  be  cultivated  to 

in  andent  than  in  modem  times,  are  still  car-  great  advantage;  and  silk,  well  fitted  to  become 

ried    on   on  the  western  and   southern  coasts,  a  staple  product,  but  at  present  produced  chiefly 

ivhere  they  employ  from  200  to  300  boats,  which  for  amusement 

arrive  annually  from  Naples  and  Genoa.     The  Industries     aitd     Commerce. —  Manufacture! 

Pinna  nabilis  also,  the  inhabitant  of  a  shell  of  have  made  very  little  progress,  and  are  chiefly 

from  15  inches  to  a7  inches  in  length,  abounds  confined  to  a  few  coarse  tissues  woven  by  the 

in    the  smooth   water  of  shallow   bays,  as  at  women  at  their  homes  (or  private  use.    Tci^cco 

Porto-Conte  and  Liscia,  and  becomes  flie  object  and    gunpowder,    both,    like    salt,    government 

of  an  important  fishery,  partly  on  account  of  the  monopolies,  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable 

pearls,  generally  of  very  indifferent  quality,  ob-  extent.     The  trade   consists  of  the   exports   of 

taioed  from  it,  and  still  more  on  account  0I  its  raw  produce,  the  greater  part  of  which  have 

b^ssus,   or   tuft   of   silky   hair,    which   is   about  already  been  enumerated,  including  com,  wine, 

eight  inches  long,  and  is  spun  into  gloves,  stock-  brandy,  timber,  seeds,  fish,  cattle,  lead  ore,  cala- 

ings^  or  other  articles  of  dress.  mine,  sail,  tobacco,  etc.;  the  imports  include  all 

Elkrwlogy.—  Tbe    inhabitants     resemble    the  the    ordinary    tissueSj    more    especially    cotton, 

Spaniards  rather  than  the  Italians  in  character,  colonial  produce,  hosiery,  hardware  and  metals. 

Their  demeanor  is  grave  and  dignified  compared  hemp  and  cordage,  etc.     One  great  obstacle  to 

with  the  vivacity  of  the  Italians,  and  they  are  the   progress   of  trade  was   the   miserable  state 

characterized    by    their    unwavering    fidelity    to  of  the  roads,  which  long  continued  impracticable 

their   sovereign,  their  chivalric  sense  of  honor,  tor    wheel -carriages.      This    has    been   to    some 

and  their  hospitality.    They  suffered  much,  how-  extent  removed  by  the  formation  of  a  good  road, 

ever,  from  long  neglect  and  misgovemment,  are  which  traverses  the  island  throughout  its  whole 

ignorant  and  bigoted  and  when  they  have  re-  length  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari,  and  of  several 

ceived   an   injury   are   insatiable   in   their   thirst  branch  roads  to  the  most  important  places  not 

of  revenge,  the  celebrated  blood-feuds  being  still  on  the  direct  line.     Several   railways  have  also 

by  no  means  uncommon.    With  the  exception  of  been    constructed.      The   coinage,   weights,   and 

the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  the  two  measures  are  the  same  now  as  those  on   the 

chief  towns  of  the  island,  the  Sardinians  have  mainland. 

as  yet  been  little  influenced  by  the  modem  ad-  Language,  Education,  Religion,  Government, 
vaiKes  of  civilization,  and  in  some  remote  dis-  etc. —  The  language  consists  of  a  number  ol 
tricts  the  traveler  may  imagine  himself  trans-  dialects  differing  widely  in  many  of  their  roots; 
ferred  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier,  several  of  them  closely  resemble  Spanish.  It 
Agriculture. —  Much  of  the  land  is  of  remark-  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  eighty  in 
able  fertility  and  though,  from  the  imperfect  the  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  read 
system  of  agriculture  pursued,  the  average  and  write,  so  defective  is  the  state  of  education, 
produce  does  not  exceed  one  in  seven  or  ei^ht,  but  a  steady  improvement  is  being  maintained 
a  return  of  15  to  20  in  some  favored  districts  with  the  rising  generation.  The  people  are 
is  not  uncommon.  The  grain  thus  raised  con-  Roman  Catholics.  Sardinia  now  has  a  provincial 
siderably  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  present  government  similar  to  the  rest  of  Italy, 
inhabitants,  and  might  easily  be  increased  so  History. —  The  early  history  of  the  island  iS 
as  to  supply  three  times  the  number.  The  whole  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Its  original  in- 
operatioos  of  the  farm  are  conducted  in  the  most  habitants,  according  to  Cicero  of  Libyo-Photni- 
antiquated  and  slovenly  manner.  The  principal  cian,  and  according  to  Strabo  of  Tyrrhene  ex- 
crop  is  wheat,  which  is  generally  of  excellent  traction,  were  living  independent  when,  about 
quality,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export  S30  B.C.,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians, 
m  the  form  not  only  of  grain  but  of  flour,  and  obliged,  after  a  valiant  but  ineffectual  re- 
biscuit,  and  macaroni.  The  culture  of  barley  sistance,  to  quit  the  low  country  and  retire  into 
is  more  limited,  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  their  mountain  fastnesses.  During  the  first 
is  comparatively  inferior;  maize  thrives  well,  Punic  war  the  Romans  made  strenuous  exer- 
and  though  not  yet  a  general  crop  is  rising  tidns  to  become  masters  of  the  island,  and 
rapidly  into  favor;  beans  and  pease  are  exteii-  ultimately,  on  agreeing  lo  make  peace,  obtained 
sively  grown  both  for  home  consumption  and  a  formal  cession  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians, 
export.  The  vine  is  well  adapted  both  to  the  This  cession  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
climate  and  the  soil.  The  produce,  howeverj  is  causes  which  led  to  the  second  Punic  war,  in 
more  remarkable  for  its  quantity  than  its  quality,  which  Rome,  though  finally  victorions,  was 
■II  the  preparatory  processes  being  conducted  in  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  Hannibal.    Dnr- 
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ing  the  ttrtiggJes  between  Rome  and  Carthage  Savoy,  separated  from  the  other  parts,  and  lying 

Sardinia  often  became  the  theatre  of  war,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  was  considered  as  belonging 

suffered  equally  from  both  the  powerCut   states  to  Gallia  Narlxjnensis.     From  this  remote  cor- 

which  contended  for  its  possession.    At  a.  very  ner  of  the  territory  sprang  the  present   royal 

early  period  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  house  of  Italy.     In  the  middle  of  the  Iith  cen- 

Christianity.     They  passed  successively  into  the  lury,    Humbert,   count   of    Maurienne,   a    great 

bands  of  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the  Longo-  vassal  of  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  appears  ex- 

barda,  and  Saracens.     By  the  united  efforts  of  ercising  jurisdiction  not   only  over   Maurienne, 

the    Genoese    and    Pisans    the    Saracens    were  but   various   other   parts   of   Savoy,   the   Lower 

ultimately  expelled  from  the  island,  and  then  Valais,  and  Aosta.     This  jurisdiction  was  ex- 

rivai  claims  were  set  up  for  it  by  its  liberators  tended  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  by  Humbert's  son, 

themselves.      During   the    disputes    that   ensued  Otho,  who  died  in  1060,  leaving  two  sons,  who 

some  of  the  judges  or  governors  succeeded  in  became   successively   counts   of   Savoy.      Under 

establishing  themselves   as   independent   princes.  Amadeus  III.,  a  long  series  of  changes  followed. 

In    1397   Boniface  VIII.   invested   the  kmgs   of  during  which  the  house  of  Savoy  was  sonMtimea 

Aragon  with  Sardinia,  and  it  continued  in  the  brought    to    the    verge    of    destruction,    and 

possession  of  Spain  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  at  other  times  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  to 

possession  of  by  the  British.    In  1713,  in  terms  excite  the  jealousies   or  fears  of   nei^boring 

of  the    Peace   of   Utrecht,   it   was   yielded  to  states.     One  of  the  counts,  called  Peter,  ruled 

Austria.     In  1720  it  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  from  1263  to  ia68.     He  added  the  canton  of 

Victor  Amadeus  II.,   Duke  of   Savoy,   in   tx-  Vaud  to  his  dominions,  and  in  many  ways  im- 

changc  for  Sicily.    The  Duke  of  Savoy  there-  proved  the  fortunes  of  his  house.     Henry  III. 

after  assumed   the  title  of  king  of   Sardmia,  of  England,  who  had  married  his  sister,  made 

which  was  finally  exchanged  in  1861   for  that  him  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave  him  for  resi- 

of  king  of  Italy.    The  population  is  estimated  at  dence  a  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 

850WO,  giving  a  density  of  nearly  86  per  square  „i,ich  hence  took  the  name  of  Savoy  House, 

mile.      About   480,000   of    the    inhabitants    are  Among  Peter's  successors  the  most  distinguished 

''™*^-  are  Amadeus  V.,  whose  prosperous  rule,  from 

Sardinian  Hotmrchy,  a  former  south  1284  to  1323,  procured  him  the  title  of  Great 
European  kingdom,  comprising  Sardinia  (q.v.)  Amadeus  VIII,  at  the  termination  of  his  long 
and  its  surrounding  islands  as  the  nucleate  por-  reign  of  49  years,  in  1440.  left  his  successor  in 
tion  with  several  dependencies  on  the  Continent  possession  of  territories  which  gave  him  a  dis- 
which  included  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  whence  tinguished  place  among  the  sovereigns  o( 
came  its  kings;  the  principality  of  Piedmont;  Europe.  Being,  however,  interposed  between 
the  county  of  Nice;  the  ducliy  of  Genoa,  and  France  and  Germany,  they  were  often  made  tiie 
parts  of  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan,  battlefieid  on  which  these  great  countries  met 
These  latter  were  divided  for  administrative  to  decide  their  quarrels.  Notwithstanding  this 
purposes  into  eleven  divisions  — Turin,  Genoa,  disadvantage,  the  house  of  Savoy,  at  the  Peace 
Chambery,  Alessandria,  Coni,  Novara,  Nice,  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  by  which  the  wars  of 
Annecy,  Ivrea,  Savona,  and  VercellL  Previous  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  were  tcr- 
to  the  annexation  of  its  territories  consequent  minated,  after  they  had  raged  for  nearly  80 
on  the  events  of  1859  (see  Italy),  and  the  dis-  years,  found  itself  under  Charies  Emmanuel  IL 
junction  from  it  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  as  great  and  prosperous  as  ever.  He  was  suc- 
the  county  of  Nice,  which,  in  the  same  year,  ceeded  in  1675  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  during 
were  ceded  to  and  now  form  part  of  France,  whose  reign  war  between  France  and  Germany 
it  comprised  in  the  whole  an  extent  of  28,329  again  broke  ouL  Amadeus  became  almost  neces- 
equare  miles,  with  a  population  in  1858  of  sarily  involved,  but  played  his  part  so  ably,  that 
5,194,807.  In  i860  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  he  not  only 
St  149,343441  francs  or  $20,868,688,  and  the  added  considerably  to  his  continental  possessions 
expenditure  at  157,805,376  francs  or  $31,561,075.  but  obtained  possession  and  was  formally 
The  national  debt  on  i  Jan,  1858  amounted  to  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  By  a  subsequent  ar- 
677,020,228  francs  or  $135,404,046.  The  army  rangement  he  exchanged  Sicily  for  the  Island 
in  1859  numbered  76,172  men,  exclusive  of  the  of  Sardinia,  from  which  he  and  his  successors 
reserve;  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  29  ships  with  took  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  in  1730  be 
436  guns.  A  new  constitution  was  voluntarily  was  succeeded  by  Emmanuel  III.,  who  becaine 
granted  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848.  It  appointed  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
two  legislative  chambers,  guaranteed  the  free-  and  saw  his  territories  laid  waste  by  contending 
dom  of  the  press,  and  introduced  many  im-  armies.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  com- 
portant  reforms.  The  Roman  Catholic  was  pensated  him  by  the  addition  of  several  impor- 
the  religion  of  the  state,  but  all  other  forms  tant  districts,  and  his  own  enlightened  admin- 
were  tolerated.  The  last  Sardinian  king  was  istration  added  greatly  to  the  internal  resources 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  afterward  king  of  Italy,  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  in  1773  hr 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1849.  The  royal  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who  reigned  tilt 
title  was  King  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  Jeru-  the  French  Revolution  broke  out;  and  was  suc- 
talem,  and  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  crown-prince  ceeded  in  1796  by  his  son  Emmanuel  IV.,  who, 
was  styled  Prince  of  Piedmont.  after  seeing  his  continental  dominions  overrun 

Hiitory. —  The    country    which    formed    the  by  the  armies  of  the  French,  took  refuge  in  the 

Sardinian  states  was  known  in  ancient  times  in  Island  of  Sardinia  in  1799,  and  three  years  after 

its   southern  part  by  the  name  of  Liguria,  and  abdicated   in   favor   of   bis   brother  Victor   Em- 

in  its  northern  part,  bounded  on  the  north  by  manuel,    who    remained    in    Sardinia    till    1814, 

the  Pennine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Graian  and  when  he  again  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at 

Cottian  Alps,  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Turin.     Shortly  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
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tddcd  Genoa  to  his  territories.  An  ifuurrection  His  first  play,  <La  Taverne  des  Etudiantt 
led  to  his  abdication  in  i&ii  in  favor  of  his  (1654)  failed  at  the  Odeon  in  1854,  and  for  » 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  whose  reign  of  10  years  time  he  abandoned  the  theatre.  But  ere  long 
was  marked  by  some  important  internal  im-  he  was  dramatizing  again,  and  he  won  a  popu- 
provements.  Having  left  no  male  issue,  a  col-  lar  success  in  almost  every  field  of  the  drama 
lateral  branch  succeeded  in  the  person  of  Charles  save  tragedy.  In  the  long  list  of  titles  are; 
Albert,  who  promulgated  the  liberal  constitution  <Lea  Pattes  de  Mouche'  (1869) ;  <Les  Pres 
of  1848,  the  provisions  of  which  are  referred  to  Saint-Gervab'  (1862);  'Nos  Intimes^  (1862); 
above.  The  same  year  saw  him  at  the  head  of  'Les  Vieux  Gar^oos'  (1865)  ;  'Seraphine' 
a  league  intended  to  expel  the  Ausirians  from  (i868)  ;  "Patrie'  (1869)  ;  'Lc  Roi  Carotte' 
Italy.  The  disastrous  results  led  to  his  abdica-  (1872),  an  opSra  bouffe,  set  by  Offenbach; 
tion  in  March  1849,  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  'Rabagas*  (1872);  -L'Oncle  Sam>  (1873); 
Emmanuel  II.,  and  very  probably  to  his  death  *Ferreol*  (1875J  ;  'Dora'  (1877)  ;  'Les  Bour- 
in  the  following  July.  Under  the  government  geois  de  Pont-d'Arcy'  {1878)  ;  'Daniel  Rochat* 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  the  cause  of  progress  and  (1880)  ;  'Divor^ons'  (1880)  ;  'Odette'  (1881)  ; 
liberal  institutions  steadily  advanced,  some  of  the  'Fedora*  (1882);  'Theodora'  (1884)  ;  <La 
more  important  of  the  reforming  measures  being  Tosca'  (1887);  'Cfopalre>  (1889) ;  tlie  series 
the  establishment  of  universal  toleration  in  re-  on  the  French  Revolution,  'Les  Merveilleuses,* 
ligious  matters,  the  suppression,  with  a  few  <Thermidor*  (1891),  and  'Robespierre,'  the  last 
exceptions,  of  the  monastic  houses,  and  an  un-  written  for  Sir  Henry  Irving;  'Srfadame  Sans- 
fettered  freedom  accorded  to  the  press  in  the  Gene'  {1893);  'Gismonda'  (1894);  "Marcclle* 
discussion  of  political  matters.  Such  a  develop-  (1896);  'Spiritisme'  (1897)  ;  and  'Pamela. 
ment  of  liberal  principles  naturally  proved  ex-  Marchande  de  Frivolitds'  {1898).  Several  of 
tremely  distasteful  to  Austria,  whose  arbitrary  these  from  'Fedora'  onward,  were  specially 
sway,  exercised  over  the  adjoining  kingdoms  of  written  for  Sarah  Bernhardt  (q.  v.).  In  his 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  presented  so  marked  and  comedy,  Sardou  revealed  rapid  movement,  witty 
glaring  a  contrast  Frequent  aggressive  attempts  dialogue,  frequently  clever  salire  on  contempo- 
were  made  by  her,  and  pretexts  sought  for  pro-  rary  matters,  unconvincing  character  porlrai- 
voking  hostilities  with  Sardinia;  but  the  fiaine  ture,  loose  construction  and  improbable  epi- 
only  burst  out  finally  in  1859,  when,  in  the  month  sodes.  His  ■historical"  dramas  aimed  at  the 
of  April  of  that  year,  the  Sardinian  territories  heroic,  but  were  simply  grandiose,  their  con- 
were  invaded  by  an  Austrian  armjf.  The  war  neetion  with  authentic  history  being  generally 
which  then  ensued  ultimately  issued  in  the  estab-  tenuous,  their  interest  largely  one  of  empty  me- 
lishment  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  into  chanical  display.  The  last  specimen,  'Dante,* 
which  the  Sardinian  states  have  all  been  incor-  presented  in  the  United  States  by  Irving  in 
porated,  with  the  exception  of  the  duchy  of  1903-4,  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coherence.  Sar- 
Savoy  and  county  of  Nice,  which  King  Victor  dou's  dramaturgic  skill  was  great,  but  his 
Emmanuel  was  obliged,  as  before  mentioned,  to  works  had  no  literary  value.  Consult :  Monte- 
cede  to  France.    See  Italv.  gut  in  the   'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'    (1877); 

tS.  {-JS  ArhiA,*^'3» '.out":S  i  Hj;      ■>-!«.      ■■^H,.™     d.„i.urdh.i. 

Hermus.    It    was    traversed    by    the    Pactolus,  '^  '^"- 

which  flowed  through  its  market-place.  To-day,  S«rg««wiin,  the  most  highly  organized 
nothing  remains  at  its  site  (Sart)  but  a  village  genua  of  the  marme  alga,  Fucaceit,  or  rock 
and  some  ancient  mounds.  It  was  once  a  weeds  They  are  seaweeds  which  are  either 
wealthy  mart,  the  luxurious  capital  of  the  pro-  attached  to  stones  by  a  discoid  hold-fast  or  are 
verbially  rich  Croesus,  and  carried  on  an  enor-  floating,  with  long  filiform  stems,  much  branched, 
mous  trade  between  the  highlands  and  the  coast,  and  bearing  long,  narrow,  leaf-like  fronds  with 
Its  principal  manufactures  were  woolen  goods  distinct  midribs.  The  air-bladders  are  little, 
and  carpets.  Its  strong  citadel  was  destroyed  stalked  globes,  with  slender  projecting  tips,  and 
by  the  Cimmerian  Gauls  in  the  7th  century  b.c,  stand  out  from  the  axils  of  the  fronds,  like 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  6th;  by  Antiochus  the  solitary  grapes.  It  is  to  this  characteristic  that 
Great  aiS  ac.and  byTimur  in  1402.  An  earth-  the  generic  name  remotely  refers,  and  which  has 
quake  overturned  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  given  rise  to  the  common  names,  tropical  grapes 
Xerxes  and  Cyrus  the  Great  resided  here  before  and  grape-weed.  Sargasso  stems  are  much  em- 
entering  upon  their  great  expeditions.  The  an-  ployed  in  South  America  under  the  name  of 
cient  cemetery  is  of  vast  extent,  and  there  are  goitre-sticks,  for  the  cure  of  goitre.  Sargassum 
interesting  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  and  bacciferum  is  the  famous  gulf-weed,  which  forms 
of  the  temple  of  Cybele.  rafts  or  islands  floating  together  on  vast  areas 

„     ,,                       ■  .       f  ii.    _■     .  1     „,_.,  of  the  various  oceans,  and  called  "sargasso  seas.' 

.     ^?54*"J'^  *  variety  of  the  mineral  quartz,  ^^^  ^^^    ,  j^     -^  ^^^   ^^^^^  Atlantic  Ocean, 

m,  which  layers  of  sard    (q.v.),  each  of  even  ^^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Antilles,  its  exact 

thickness,   alternate  with   V""  °1  ,^'"'«  ^J"  position  being  determined  by  the  central  whiri 

cedony.     It   was  highly  prized   by  the   anc«in^,,^.  ^     ^  j^  |  •          ^^                   ^^     j 

for  cameos,  intaglios,  seal  rings  and  engravdd  ^  hindrance  to  navi^tion.    It  covers  a  territory 

K*™*-  nearly    equal    to   the   European   continent,   and 

Sardon,  sar-doo,  Vlctorien.  French  drama-  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage, 

tist;  b.  Paris  7  Sept  1831;  d.  tnere  8  Nov.  igo8.  he  and  the  succeeding  Spanish  navigators  calling 

He  was  for  a  time  a  tutor  of  philosophy,  mathe-  it  the  Mar  de  Sarga^o;  it  is  connected  by  a 

matics,  and  history,  but  soon  began  his  literary  narrow   belt  with   a   smaller   sea  between   the 

career  by  writing  for  reviews  and  encyclopedias.  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas.    There  is  still  an- 
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other  Ka  in  the  Pacific,  and  one  in  the  Antarctic 

Ocean.     It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the     ,   ,  _„   -,,-,    _ 

weeds  have  been  torn  from  the  shore  and  blown  Boston,  Mass.,  21   Feb.   1845.     He  studied  art 

to   their    final    resting   place,   or    whether   they  in  England  in   i?93~7.    In  1799  he  entered  the 

live  and  propagate  themselves  on  the  high  seas.  United    States   army,   was   aide-de-camp   to   the 

At   any   rate   these   floating   islands    furnish  a  governor  of  Massachusetts  with  rank  as  colooel 

permanent  home  to  many  small  pelagic  animals,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  later  adjutant-general. 

and  of  predaceous  animals  seeking  them  as  food.  He  served  two   terms    in  the   legislature  and 

Sargent,  sar'jent,  Aaron  Augufltua,  Ameri-  afterward    resumed    his    proiession       His    first 

can  diplomat:  b.  Newburyporl,  Mass.,  28  SepL  Pa!""nE.    'The   Landing  of  the   Pilgrim^>    was 

1827;    d.    San    Francisco,    Cal.     14    Aug.    1^7.  r«'"«d  b?  '«■■■«  rolled  on  a  pole  of  fresh  pine, 

He   was    a   journalist   at   Washington   in    1847  '""^   ""=   '^°^^   °^    '^^    ^^""^    "^""^   ^^    Pilgrim 

removed  to   Calitomia  and   engaged   in   mining  "ail,   Piypiouth,   Mass     is  said  to  be  a   repro- 

in   1849.   and  subsequently  established  the   <N^  duct.on  of  the  destroyed  work.    H.s  other  paiirt- 

vada  Journal.'     While   editing   this   paper   he  '"»»  mclude:  'Christ  Entenng  in  oJeruMWj 

studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar1^ri854.  '^he     S  arved     Apotfe^ary' ;     'The     Tailor's 

and  elected  district  attorney  of  Nevada  in  18^  News> ;  'The  Dinner  Parg' ;  a  full  length  por- 

In  1860-72  vvas  a  member  of  Congress,  sat  in  *"'*  <>*  ^^  ^^'"='"1  >'  i^a^^*"!  Hall,  Boston; 

the   United   States   Senate   from   1872-g   and   in  ^^^ 

1882  was  appointed  minister  to  Germany.  He  Sargent.  Herbert  Howland,  American  sol- 
resigned  in  1884  owing  to  controversies  arising  dier  and  military  historian:  b.  Carlinville,  III, 
from  the  action  of  the  German  authorities  in  ex-  29  Sept.  1858.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
cludingAmerican  pork,  and  laterdeclinedthemis-  Point  in  1883  and  assigned  to  frontier  duty. 
sion  to  Russia  offered  him  by  President  Arthur.  He  was  professor  of  military  science  at  the 
.  -  University  of  Illinois  in  1886-7,  and  at  the  out- 
"BostonTifa^s!.  i^  AprTiS^I:  ^""^  "l  ^^  Spanish-American,  war  was  on 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvwd  in  .862  Tnd  f  "^  ''^^,  Washington  organiHng  volunteer 
served  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862-5,  gaining  rank  Jf^P^'  t""*  "^^  |'"'"'y  afterward  ordered  to 
as  brevet  major.  In  1873  he  was  ap^nted  Santiago,  Cuba.  In  1899  he  was  sent  to  Guan- 
director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard  lanamo  and  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
and  since  1879  has  been  professor  of  arboricul-  '^at  year,  was  subsequently  appointed  lie utenant- 
ture  there.  He  edited  'Garden  and  Forest'  colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines. 
(1887-97),  and  has  published:  'Catalogue  of  the  -"C  was  engaged  m  subduing  the  insurgents  in 
Forest  Trees  of  North  America'  (1880);  'Re-  ™e  Island  of  Luzon,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
port  "on  the  Forests  of  North  America>  (1884);  San  Mateo,  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
'The  Forest  Flora  of  Japan'  (1894);  'Silva  of  ^903,  and  received  rank  as  captain.  He  has 
North  America'  (1891-1902};  'ftfanual  of  the  written:  'Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Cam- 
Trees  of  North  America' (1905).  paign>    (1893);    'The   Campaign  of  Marengo' 

Sargent,  Dudley  Allen,  American  physical  _  '  ,  ... 
instructor :  b.  Belfast,  Maine,  28  Sept.  1849.  He  ^,  Sargent,  James,  American  inventor:  b. 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1875,  and  9"*",*/',  ^*-  5  Dec  1824.  He  was  partner  in 
has  been  for  many  years  physical  director  at  Hem-  the  Yale  and  Greenleaf  Lock  Company  in 
enway  gymnasium.  Harvard  University,  and  at  }°57~oS.  and  m  the  latter  year  invented  a 
the  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cam-  burglar-proof  lock.  He  invented  the  Sargent 
bridge,  Mass.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  modern  *""«  ^'^^  "i  '873.  the  automatic  semaphore  rail- 
system  of  gymnasium  apparatus  and  has  pub-  road  signals,  the  glass  enameled  steel  tanks  and 
lished  'Universal  Test  for  Strength,  Speed  vacuum  pumps  used  by  the  Pfaudler  Vacuum 
and  Endurance'  (1902).  He  is  president  of  the  Fermentation  Company,  and  an  automatic  smoke 
American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  consumer,  in  addition  to  numerous  improve- 
Physical  Education.  raenta  in  locks. 

Sargent,  Epcs,  American  poet  and  drama-  Sargent,  John  Singer,  American  painter:  b. 

list:    b.    Gloucester,    Mass.,    27    Sept.    1813;    d.  of  American  parents,  Ftorence,  Italy,  1856.    He 

Boston,  Mass.,  31  Dec.  1880.    He  was  educated  was  educated  in   Italy,   France,  and  Germany. 

at    Harvard,   was    for    a    time    connected    with  and  received  his  early  art  training  under  Carolut 

newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  Duran,    He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 

1836   began   writing   for   the   stage.     His   plays  Academy  of  England  in  1891  and  of  the  National 

include  the  'Bride  of  Genoa' ;  'Change  makes  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  in  1697.    He  has 

Change' ;  'Velasco' ;  and  'The  Priestess.'    He  lived  abroad  all   his  life  and  has  never  spent 

published:  'Songs  of  the  Sea'  (1847) ;  'Poems'  more  than  a  year  in  the  country  of  his  parents. 

(1858);  'The  Woman  who  Dared'   (1869);  his  Having  had  the  advantage  of  being  chosen  by 

most  noted  lyric  being  *A   Life  on  the   Ocean  Carolus  Duran  as  an  assistant  in  the  execution 

Wave.*     His     novels     include:     'Wealth     and  of  important  government  commissions,  he  thor- 

Worth'   (1840) ;  'What's  to  be  Done'    Ci84i>;  Oi^Wy  mastered  the  secrets  of  French  technique 

^Fleetwood*   (184S)  ;  'Peculiar:  A  Tale  of  the  oelore  adapting  a  method  and  style  which  are 

Great  Transition'    (1863),     Still   other  works  purely  bis  owa    His  chief  works  are  in  por- 

are  'Life  of  Henry  Clay'    (1843);    'American  trait  and  gen^e.    Among  his  portraits  may  be 

Adventure   by   Land   and   Sea'    (1847);    'The  mentioned  that  of  '&roIus  Duran';   'General 

Critic  Criticised'  (1856) ; 'Arctic  Adventures  by  Leonard     Wood*;     'Mr.     Joseph     Jefferson'; 

Sea  and  I-and'    (1857);    'Original  Dialogues'  'Major  Francis  Lee  Higginson' ;  'Homer  Saint 

(i86i);  'Cyclopedia  of  English  and  American  Gaudens';    'President  Roosevelt';    'Henry  <X 

Poetry*  (1883).  Marauand':    'William    M.    Chase';    "" 
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cha';  ^Ada  Reban.*  His  genres  include:  Sarmatia,  sar-ma'shl-a,  a  name  given  by 
^Fisbing  for  Oysters  at  CancaJe* ;  'Neapolitan  tbe  Romans  to  the  coimiry  between  tfae  Vistula 
Children  Bathing>;  *E1  Jaieo.'  His  most  am-  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  corresponding  largely 
bitious  and  original  works,  however,  are  tbe  to  central  and  southern  Russia.  The  inhabitants 
decorations  in  the  Boston  Library,  which  include  were  known  to  tfae  Greeks  as  Sauromatse,  and 
the  now  famous  'Frieze  of  the  Prophets.'  As  to  the  Romans  as  Sarmatx.  See  Sabuatian. 
a  pamter  his  manner  is  French  in  hriU^t  yer-  Samu'tiKi,  the  name  of  a  people  inhabit- 
saulity  and  epigram,  but  his  treatment  mfin.telT  j„^  ^1,^  ^^^^  ^^^„  „  SannatiaT  who  were 
simenor  to.the  miilinery  effects  of  Duran  and  hw  persistent  enemies  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  Sar- 
SchooL  H.s  portraits  reflect  clMrly  the  charac-  n^tians  were  of  Aryan  origin,  excellent  horse- 
tenstfcs  of  bis  sitter  and  his  intuition  is  so  un-  „^  ^^  £^^^  fighters.  The  modem  Russian. 
•"T"! i"  .^u'r -."^  *''12;i''"'"i  "/'*'  "*  *'"u'"  are  probably  descended  in  part  from  Sarmatiana 
viduahly,  that  it  has  been  said  of  one  of  hia  ^ho  remained  in  their  natfve  land,  and  did  not 
great  portraits  «Il  is  more  hke  Chase  than  fjjj  ^-^^f^^  therefore  to  Roman  or  Goth. 
Chase  himself.*  As  a  specimen  of  his  wall- 
painting  we  may  cite  that  portion  of  the  Boston  Sarmicnto,  Domingo  Fauatino,  Argentme 
Library  decorations  known  as  the  'Dogma  of  sUtesman:  b.  San  Juan,  Argentina,  15  Feb.  1811; 
the  Redemption.'  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  d.  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  11  Sept.  1888.  In  iSag 
and  a  lower  pane!  which  would  seem  to  represent  he  fought  m  the  insurrection  agamst  Rosas  and 
Heaven  and  Earth  severally.  In  the  upper  panel  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Chile,  but  returned  m 
are  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  enthroned,  "030.  He  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
with  hands  raised  in  blessing,  the  Father  wearing  ^T,  and  going  a  second  time  to  Chile  he  estab- 
the  triple  crown,  or  tiara ;  each  enrobed  in  a  "shed  a  normal  school  at  Copiapo.  He  traveled 
flowing,  cope-like  garment.  In  the  centre  of  '"  the  United  States  and  Europe  1845-7  study- 
this  picture  is  set  up  the  cross  on  which  Christ  iiR  modem  educational  systems.  Returning  to 
is  suffering,  while  Adam  and  Eve  catch  in  Argentina  in  1851  he  helped  overthrow  Rosas 
chalices  of  gold  the  blood  that  drips  from  his  and  in  1856  organized  a  department  of  public 
bands.  Below  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  the  peli-  education  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  was 
can,  symbol  of  self-sacrificing  love.  Above  the  minister  to  the  United  States  1861-8,  and  presi- 
anns  of  the  cross  runs  the  inscription  RemUsa  <*««  »*  Argentina  1868-74,  givmg  the  country 
sunt  peeeata  mundi  (•The  sins  of  the  world  «>««  oi  the  most  successful  and  progressive  ad- 
have  been  remitted").  Across  the  molding  ministrations  it  ever  had.  Sarmiento  established 
which  separates  the  two  divisions  of  the  sub-  schools  and  colleges  throughout  Argentina  and 
ject  is  a  monkish  distich  founded  a  national  observatory.  He  was  the 
■„„  author  of  'Popular  Education'    (1848)  ;   <Vida 

^ ^ jL       '^'  de  Abr4n  Lincoln'   (1866);  'Life  of  Quiroga'; 

,.,  o»u.  .^M,  iiow"ni<de  tn»i>,  ml  redeemer  of  him  'Civilizacion   y   barbaric' ;    'Las   escuelos,   bCM 

I  nude,  de  la  prosperida  en  los  Estados  Unidos'   (1868). 

God  in  fleab,  redeem  all  human  hnrtuand  bodies.)  ggg  AbGBNTIWA. 

In    the   lower   panel    are    angels    bearing   the         Sarmiento  Qamboa,  sar-me-en'tS  ^m-bS'&t 
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the  nails,^  the   spear,   the   pillar  „    _.  -jj-,  —  -j,-.    — 

and    the    scoorge,    the    crown    of    thorns,    and  command  of  the  naval  station  in  the  Pacific  in 

the  ladder.     The  work   has   all  the   pomp   and  1578  and  in  I57g  was  ordered  hy  the  viceroy  to 

dignity  of   Byzantine  conventionalism,   and   for  take  possession  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan   for 

richness  of  color,  and  splendor  of  arrangement  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Drake,  then  engaged 

is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  this  magnificent  his    depredations    off   the    coasts    of    Peru   and 

series.     It  is  deeply  devotional  in  tone  and  must  Mexico,     Drake  evaded  him,  returning  by  way 
be_  looked  upon  as_  among  the  finest  Christian  .  of  the. Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  waiting 

paintii^  of  the  period.  for  several   months   he  explored  the   coast  and 

Sargon,  sar'gdn,  a  king  of  Assyria,  succes-  returned  to  Spain  in  1580.    In  1581  he  was  sent 

sor  of  Shalmaneser,  reigned  from  722  to  705  by  Philii)  II.,  with  a  fleet  of  24  vessels  to  fortify 

B.C     See  Assyria,  the  Straits,  holding  joint  command  of  the  ex- 

Sark,  sark,  the  "Pear!  of  the  Channel  Pe'lition  with  Diego  Flores  The  latter  became 
Islands*  (q.v.),  situated  seven  miles  east  of  J^'o^^  of  Sarmiento  and  deserted  him,  taking 
Guernsey  and  13  miles  northwest  of  Jersey,  is  i?  vessels  which  left  Sarmiento  with  but  four, 
about  3/i  miles  in  length  and  ij^  in  extreme  ^^^  *"V'"K  o^'^^J'  ?''"'?'!f'yc  destroyed  m  a 
breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  inaccessible  rocks,  "'^'■'?-  }^  »583  he  founded  San  Felipe  (Port 
the  chief  landing-place  Creux  (hole)  Harbor  be-  Famine),  garrisoned  it  with  300  men  and  m 
ing  on  the  east  coast,  where  a  cave  has  been  'S84  saUed  foiL  Europe  but  was  captured  by  the 
enlarged  and  tunneled  through  the  cliff  to  give  English  and  imprisoned  until  1588  His  colony 
access  to  the  interior  The  island  consists  of  '"^^  all  but  two  or  its  members  by  starvation, 
two  portions.  Great  Sark  and  Little  Sark,  con-  o"e  being  rescued  by  Cavendish  in  1.587  and  an- 
nected  by  a  high  and  rocky  isthmus,  called  the  P^het  by  Meriche  in  1589.  After  hia  liberation 
Conpfe,  narrowing  to  the  width  of  only  a  few  "=  endeavored  to  secure  redress  for  his  treat- 
feet  On  the  west  is  the  small  islet  of  Brecqhou,  ment  by  Flores,  but  his  complamt  was  neglected 
Sark  is   annually   visited   by  several   thousand  a"°  °^  '''™  '"  poverty, 

tourists  owing  to  its  interesting  and  picturestjuc  Samla.sftr'nll-fi,  Canada,  town,  port  of  entry, 

scenery  and  numerous  romantic  caves.     The  in-  and  county-seat  of  Lambton  County,  Ontario; 

habitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  agri-  on  the  River  St.  Clair,  near  Lake  Huron,  and  on 

culture.     Sark   is  administered  as  a  dependency  the   Grand   Trunk   and   Lake   Erie   &   Detroit 

11  Guernsey.  River  railways;  opposite  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  by  the  Monthly'  (Jan.  and  Feb.  i<)q4)  ;  T,  A.  TroHopq 

famous  Saint  Ciair  tunnel,  2%  miles  long,  built  'Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar*  (1S60). 
and  operated   by  the   Grand   Trunk   Railway.  Sarracenia,   sar-a-se'ni-a.   a   genus   of  car- 

Samia  has  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  live-stock,  nivorous  plants,  of  about  eight  species  growing 

and  oil  and  salt  refineries,  tanneries,  breweries,  in  bogs  in  eastern  North  America,  and  named  in 

foundries  and   machine   shops,   flour  and   saw  honor  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Sarracin.     They  have  peculiar 

mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  agricul-  large  nodding   flowers   solitary  on   their   scapes. 

tural  implements,  woolens,  wooden-ware,  etc.  The  S  sepals  are  braeted  at  (he  base,  and  the  S 

It  is  lighted  by  gaa  and   electricity,  and  hu  fiddle-shaped   petals   are   purple,   brow-n   or   yel- 

a  good  water  system.  'ow.  ^"d  hang  about  a  style  which  is  dilated  at 
the    apex    until   it   resembles    an    inverted    um- 

Saron'ic  Chilf  (Sinus  Sahoniccs),  Greece,  hrella.   with   five   rays,   terminating   in    hooked 

the  ancient  name  of  the  Gulf  of  .Egina.    See  stigmas    under   the    angles     The    anthers    are 

J5£(;j(j^  grouped  about  the  base  of  the  styles.    The  3  to  5 

_'_,,.  .  celled  ovary  becomes  a  colored  capsule  in  fruiL 

Saroa,    sa  ros     m    astronomy,   an    ancient  just  ^^,i,y  these  flowers  should  have  given  the 

Assyrian  period,  the  ongin  and  exact  length  of  na^jj  Sgide-saddle  flower"   to  the  plant   no  one 

which  are  unknown,  though  thg^  have  been  the  ^^^y^i  to  know,  although  they  do  resemble  a 
subject  of  much  disputation.     By  some  authors      jinon.    The    origin    of    the    other    vernacular 

the  saros  has  been  confounded  with  the  Metonic  names  —  pitcher  plant,  trumpet  leaf,  or  hunts- 

'^'*-  man's  horn,  is  very  evident,  for  the  leaves  are 

Sacpedon,  sar-pe'don,  one  of  the  heroes  of  hollow  and  with  a  lid  more  or  less  erect, 
the  Iliad,   slain   by   Patroclus  at  the  siege   of         These  leaves  are  dispersed  in  rosettes  and 

Troy.    His   grandfather   of   the   same   name   Is  are  very  curiously  adapted,  in  the  several  species 

represented  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  son  of  for  entrapping  and  digesting  insects.    The  mou 

Zeus   and   Europa,   who  founded  a  kingdom  in  common  species   is   Sarracenia  purpurea,   which 

Lycia.  has   tubular  leaves,   inflated   at   the  middle  and 

Sarpi,  sar'pe,  Paolo  Italian  historian:  b.  contracted  at  the  orifice,  where  a  heart-shaped 
Venice  14  Aug  1552-  d.  14  Jan  1622.  He  «'"?■  curved  somewhat  like  a  scoop,  joins  the 
entered  young  into  the  religious  order  of  the  follow  leaf.  Another  nbbon-like  wing,  starting 
Servites,  and  was  appointed  diaplain  to  the  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  extends  along  the  wn- 
grand  duke  of  Manlua,  and  lecturer  on  the  ^^v*,  ^""^^'^  "■■,  ^%  'r^  ^  **  on^.  Tte 
canon  law.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  whole  pitcher-like  leaf  is  green,  vemed  widi 
Venice,  and  became  provincial  of  his  order  reddish  purple.  The  scoop- like  wing  at  tl^  stim- 
(iS;8).  He  was  afterward  made  Procurator-  !"'.*  of  the  leaf  catches  rain-water  and  defied* 
general  of  the  Servites  (1585).  His  leanings  it  into  the  pitcher,  which  is  often  half-filled.  The 
toward  Protestantism  and  his  intercourse  with  '"S'de  of  the  scoop  is  lined  with  glandular  hairs 
Protestant  leaders  brought  on  him  the  imputa-  "hich  setrete  honey.and  the  whole  inner  sur- 
t)«i  of  favoring  heresy,  if  not  of  being  fa«  of  the  pitcher  is  Imed  with  stiff  spinous 
a.  heretic.  In  a  dispute  between  the  Pope  bristles,  slippery  and  pointing  downward,  and 
and  the  Venetian  government  on  the  sub-  the  nearer  the  base  the  longer  the  points  become. 
ject  of  ecclesiastical  matters  Father  Paul  The  reason  for  this  apparatus  appears  whtti  in- 
showed  himself  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Venice,  «cts  ai^  attracted  to  the  Sarracenia  by  the  hon^ 
and  was  summoned  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his  accreted  in  the  hood-like  wmg.  Some  fly  to  it. 
conduct;  hut  the  affair  was  compromised.  His  son'e  crawl  up  from  the  ground,  helping  dim- 
politkal  enemies  attempted  to  assassinate  him  in  ^'^es  to  climb  by  the  longitudinal  wing.  Onw 
1607.  on  which  occasion  he  received  many  *ere  they  feed  on  the  honey,  but  if  they  care- 
dangerous  wounds.  Father  Paul  employed  the  '" sly  stray  from  the  wmg  to  the  orifice,  where 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  writing  the  history  of  the  slippery  bnst  ea  he^m,  they  promptly  fall 
the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  which  has  proved  mto  the  water  collected  m  the  pitcher.  In  sprte 
of  little  historical  value  and  is  now  accounted  to  <>,*  th*"  ^ruggles  they  can  never  crawl  up  pMt 
be  untrustworthy  on  account  of  its  extreme  the  relentless  chevaux-de-fnse  of  glassy,,  dowo- 
and  evident  partisanship.  His  labors  extended  PO'n.tfd  t«lh,  and  ultimately  drown  m  the 
to  diverse  branches  of  knowledge;  he  was  'jiu'd.  So  many  sometimes  meet  this  trapc 
skilled  in  the  canon  law,  and  was  also  deaA  that  the  putnd  odor  ^sing  from  te 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  anat-  P»<=her  is  offensive.  Just  what  happens  to  ^ 
omy.  He  appears  to  have  discovered  the  ^ccaying  bodies  does  not  seem  to  be  cerQuL 
valves  of  the  veins  which  facilitate  the  circula-  O'h^r  carnivorous  plants  digest  their  vicbM 
Uon  of  the  blood.  His  <Istoria  del  Concilio  with  acid  secretions  and  pepsin,  and  insects  sem 
Tridentino'  was  first  published  in  London  in  »?  he  macerated .  in  the  Sarracen^  '""^'^Z 
l6ig.  having  been  transmitted  to  this  country  P't^hers  more,  quickly  than  by  ordinary  mn- 
through  the  medium  of  the  British  resident  at  «ater,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  phmts  profi 
Venice,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  personal  friend  H|a'"ly  by  the  .quid  manure  obW.ned  Consu  t 
Of  the  author.  This  work  is  strongly  anti-papal,  Darwin,  <Insectivorous  Plants'  (London  1B75)- 
nay,  even  rationalistic  in  tone,  and  was  answered  Sar"Mparil1a,  an  alterative  drug  obtaioM 
by  a  voluminous  work  on  the  same  subject  by  from  the  roots  of  the  genus  Smilax,  indigenous 
the  Jesuit  Pallavicino.  The  works  of  Father  to  Central  and  South  America,  The  drug  jiela- 
Paul  were  printed  at  Verona  1761  (8  vols,  ing  species  of  this  genus  of  the  LiliiAora,  to 
4to),  and  at  Naples,  1790  (24  vols.  8vo).  which  the  American  cat-briers  belong,  are  not 
His  life  has  been  written  in  Italian  by  very  exactly  identified,  although  sarsaparill»  b»i 
Bianchi-Giovini  (1836);  and  in  English  by  A.  been  known  to  Europeans  since  1536-45,  and  wu 
Robertson      (1894).    Consult     also      ■Atlantic  extensively    used   soon  afterward.    StKiiar  ■/* 
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Ocinatitt  S.  medico,  and  S.  papyracea,  arc  be-  Sartaio,  sar'tan',  Emilr>  American  artist: 
iieved  to  be  the  principal  sources  of  supply  o£  b-  Philadelphia  17  March  1841.  She  is  the 
sarsaparilla.  They  are  tough  twining  shrubs  daughter  of  John  Sarlatn  (q.v.)>  under  whom 
with  square  or  round  prickly  stems,  small  flowers  she  studied  and  worked  at  engraving,  afterward 
and  generally  shining  leaves.  Sarsaparilla  plants  studying  (1864-70)  at  the  Pennsylvania  'Acad- 
were  somewhat  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  but  are  emy  of  Fine  Arts,  then  in  Italy,  and  still  later 
chiefly  obtained  by  trade  with  the  aborigines  of  (1871-5),  under  Lutninais,  in  Paris.  She  ex- 
thc  countries  where  they  grow.  The  drug  itself  eels  in  mezzotint 'engraving,  in  etching,  and  in 
is  extracted  from  the  horizontally  creeping  roots  portrait-painting;  has  accomplished  much  in 
of  the  Smilax,  which  radiate  from  the  stems,  book-illustration  and  the  etching  of  framing 
and  are  so  long  that  it  takes  an  Indian  many  prints;  and  in  genre  work  has  also  distinguished 
hours  to  disentangle  them  from  the  soil  and  herself.  She  received  a  medal  at  the  Centennial 
Other  roots.  They  are  then  dried  and  wrapped  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  the  Mary  Smith  prize 
Dp  for  transportation.  The  form  of  the  priginal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  1881  and  1883. 
package  in  which  the  roots  reach  the  pharmacist.  In  1875  and  1883  she  exhibited  oil  paintings  at 
IS  an  indication  of  the  market  from  which  it  13  the  Paris  Salon.  From  1881  to  1883  she  was 
sent,  and  the  country  from  which  it  is  exported  an  editor  of  'Our  Continent*  In  igoo  she  went 
furnishes  the  commercial  name  of  the  drug,  to  Paris  as  official  delegate  from  the  United 
TTiuB,  Rio  Negro,  otherwise  known  as  Para  or  States  government  to  the  International  Congress 
Lisbon  sarsaparilla,  is  always  exported  in  cylin-  on  Instruction  in  Drawing, 
drical  bundles,  about  3J4  feet  long  and  s.  or  6  Sartaln,  Jtrfin,  English-American  engraver 
inches  m  diameter,  composed  of  finely  wrinkled  and  editor :  U  London  24  Oct.  1808 ;  d.  Phila- 
roots,  brown  with  adhering  earth,  cut  square  delphia  25  Oct  1897.  Before  reaching  his  ma- 
and  even  at  both  ends,  and  wound  closely  with  jority  he  did  notable  work,  having  studied  line 
the  stems  of  Pothos.  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  (a  engraving  under  John  Swain;  and  his  illustra- 
name  whkh  formerly  included  many  other  vane-  tions  for  Ottley's  books  on  early  Italian  prints 
ties,  now  differentiated)  is  sent  out  loosely.  (1826)  gave  promise  of  his  future  achieve- 
Sarsaparillas  are  classed  as  mealy  or  non-mealy  nients.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1830, 
sarsapariilas,  according  to  the  amount  of  storch  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  introduced  in  this 
granules  in  the  parenchyma,  a  condition  which  country  mezzotint,  which  he  had  begun  two 
seems  to  depend  upon  locality,  ana  they  differ  years  earlier  to  practise.  Entering  actively  into 
in  the  color  of  their  barks,  and  in  microscopical  his  work  here,  he  added  to  engraving  miniature- 
characters,  painting  on  vellum  and  ivory,  and  portrait- 
Several  plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for  painting  in  oil.  He  was  the  designer  of  sev- 
tnie  sarsaparilla.  The  aromatic  roots  of  eral  public  monuments,  of  which  the  best  known 
Aralia  nudicaulU  and  A.  kispida,  furnish  respec-  jg  that  to  Washington  and  Lafayette  in  Phila- 
tively  the  wild  and  bristly  sarsaparilla,  in  Amer-  ijelphia.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  'Foreign 
ica  (see  Aralia).  Texas  sarsaparilla  comes  Semi-monthly  Magazine.'  and  of  the  'Union 
from  the  roots  of  Menupermum  eanadrnse.  Magazine,'  which  he  renamed  'Sartain's  Union 
Australia  has  its  spurious  sarsapanlla  in  the  Magazine.'  Among  his  more  important  en«av- 
spindle- shaped  root  of  Hardenbergia.  Indian  ings  are  'Christ  Rejected'  (18^),  after  Ben- 
sarsaparilla  is  derived  from  Hetnideitnus  indi-  jamin  West;  'The  Ironworker  and  King  Solo- 
ciu;  German  sarsaparilla  is  the  roots  of  various  „,„„'  (1876),  after  Christian  Schuessele;and  the 
species  of  Carex.  while  the  lulian  drug  of  that  (Battle  of  Gettysburg,'  after  Rotherrael.  He 
name  is  the  root  of  Smtlax  aspera.  engraved  many  other  historical  paintings,  and 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  Eabl  ot  Lucan,  Irish  also  portraits  of  famous  Americans,  after  well- 
Jacobite  :  b.  Ireland  about  1645 ;  d.  Netherlands  known  artists.  By  his  long  and  varied  career  of 
August  1693,  He  became  a  colonel  in  the  Irish  productive  work,  his  services  as  chief  adminis- 
army  in  1686  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  trator  of  fine  arts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
cause  of  James  11.  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  was  1876,  and  through  the  many  positions  which  he 
created  Earl  of  Lucan.  He  drove  the  English  held  in  connection  with  prominent  societies  and 
out  of  Sli go,  fought  at  every  important  engage-  institutions,  he  accomplished  results  of  great  im- 
ment  of  the  war,  and  had  charge  of  the  defense  portance  in  the  development  of  art,  particularly 
of  Limerick.  When  that  city  capitulated  in  i6gl,  the  art  of  his  adopted  country.  He  wrote 
he  crossed  over  to  France  where  James  ^ve  him  'Reminiscences  of  a  Very  Old  Man'  (iBgg). 
command  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the  intended  Sartain,  William,  American  landscape  and 
invasion  of  England  the  following  year.  After  genre  painter:  b.  Philadelphia  21  Nov.  1843.  He 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  19  May  1691  he  tendered  fg  the  son  of  John  Sartain  (q.v.),  and  until 
his  services  to  France,  fought  at  Steenkirk  on  1867  worked  under  his  father ;  then  for  two  years 
3  Aug.  169a,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  under  Schuessele  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
Neerwinden  in  the  halllc  of  Landen  19  August  emy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
Sani  (sar'se)  Indians.  Also  Sarcee,  where  he  continued  his  studies  under  Yvon  and 
Sarsee,  Sussee,  etc,  from  a  Blackfoot  word  said  Bonnat  and  at  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux-Arts.  In 
to  signify  "not  good."  Their  own  name  is  1875,  having  sketched  in  many  countries,  he  ex- 
Sotemia.  A  tribe  of  the  Montagnais  division  of  hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  Return- 
the  Athapascan  stock  of  North  American  Indians  ing  to  the  United  States  in  1876,  he  exhibited  at 
who  formerly  subsisted  mainly  by  hunting,  fur-  the  National  Academy,  of  which,  four  year  later, 
trading,  but  who  now  gain  a  livelihood  by  farm-  he  became  an  associate.  He  is  one  of  the  orig- 
ing,  stock-raising,  and  haying  and   as  laborers,  inal  members  of  the  SocieW  of  American  Artists, 
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(1878)  ;  and  <Lueia,  near  Alriera.'^AtnonghU 
works  in  water-color  are  an  'Arab  CJi^LCiSBo)  ; 
'View  of  the  Ghetto,  Venice>;  'End^Sd.*^ 
Day';. and  'In  the  Hackensack  VaJley.'         "^"^ 

Sarti,  Giuseppe,  joo-sep'pe  sar'te.  Italian 
composer:  b,  Faenza  1  Dec.  1729;  d.  Berlin  38 
July  1802.  He  studied  under  Padre  Martini  at 
Bologna.  In  1751  his  first  opera,  'Fompea  in 
Armenia,'  was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Faenza 
and  was  well  received.  Other  operas  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  the  young  composer  was  invited  in 
1753  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appointed 
COtirt  chapel-master.  Returning  to  Italy  in  1775 
he  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory 
deir  Oppedaletto,  and  in  1779  chapel- 


appointed  her  chapel- master.  At  the  command 
of  the  empress  he  founded  a  musical  conserva- 
tory at  Ekaterinoslav,  and  for  his  services  was 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  of  nobility.  He 
wrote  about  30  operas  in  all.  A  sacred  terzetto, 
'Amplius  Lava  Me,'  is  still  performed.  Sarti 
was  the  musical  instructor  01   Cherubini. 

Sarto,  Andrea  Del,  an-dra'l  de!  sar'to, 
Italian  painter:  b.  Florence  17  July  14S6;  d. 
there  22  Jan.  1531.  His  real  name  was  Andrea 
Angeli,  the  name  de!  Sarto  (of  the  Tailor) 
havmg  been  applied  to  him  from  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  Angelo  di  Francesco.  His  teach- 
ers were  Piero  di  Cosimo  and  Franciabigio,  but 
he  cultivated  his  talents  principally  by  the  study 
of  great  masters,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinct,  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  Michelangelo.  He  painted 
many  pieces  for  his  native  city.  Francis  I.  in- 
duced him  by  a  considerable  salary  to  go  to 
France  in  1518.  He  soon  returned,  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  to  purchase  ancient  and 
modem  works  of  art.     Among  other  works  he 

tainted  about  this  time  the  'Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
am,'  which  has  since  been  placed  in  the  gallery 
of  Dresden,  a  replica  being  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid;  <A  BuriaJ,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,'  and 
'The  Dead  Saviour  with  Mary  and  the  Saints,' 
in  the  gallery  of  the  grand  duke;  also  a  beauti- 
ful 'Madonna,'  in  the  church  of  I'Annunziata, 
called  'Madonna  del  Sacco.'  and  several  others 
in  Florence;  a  'Charity,'  now  in  Basel;  'Tobias 
with  the  Angel,'  and  several  'Holy  Families'; 
the  'History  of  Joseph,'  in  two  paintings,  in  the 
Paris  Museum.  His  coloring  both  in  fresco  and 
oil  is  full  of  sweetness  and  force ;  his  draperies 
are  easy  and  graceful.  The  nude,  in  his  com- 
positions, is  excellently  designed,  but  his  figures 
want  that  force  and  vivacity  which  animate  the 
works  of  other  great  painters,  though  they  pos- 
sess correctness,  truth,  and  simplicity. 

Sarto,  Giuseppe.    See  Pius  X. 

Sartor  Resartus,  sar't6r  re-sar'tus.  a  noted 
satirical  work  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  tirst 
appeared  in  'Fraser's  Magazine'  in  1833-4,  and 
in  book  form  in  1835.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts, —  introductory,  biographical,  and  philo- 
sophical. 

Sarto'iia,  Adelaide  Kemble,  English  opera 
singer,  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble  (q.v.)  :  b. 
London  1814;  d.  4  Aug.  1879.  Her  operatic  suc- 
cess began  in  1839  at  Venice  where  jhe  appeared 


i  Other 


as  Norma.  She  subsequenUy  sang  m  many 
dties,  but  in  1843  left  tie  stage  an3  was  mar- 

rreKi  „issued  in  1903;  'Medusa,  a 
volume,  ^fr.1  .  <past  Hours'  (iSBo). 
Tales'  ti86S),%^  ^_^.j^^,^  ^^^^^  (from  the 
Suto'riua,  the  n,  lailor),  a  muscle  of  me 
Latin  sartor,  a  patchers,  at  one  end  to  the  edge 
thigh  which  is  attached  'in*>ninous  process  of  the 
of  the  anterior,  superior,  ifi**:  pelvis,  and  at  the 
ilium  o(  chief  bone  of  the'reu^nd  internal  part 
other  to  the  superior,  anterior, 'd  dfrom  the  fact 
of  the  tibia.  It  takes  its  nameX  *wo  sartorius 
that  it  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  t9  *ting  in  the 
muscles  that  the  legs  are  crossed  in  sii,^ 
manner  of  tailors.    See  Anatouv.       "' 

Sarts,  a  name  given  to  the   settled 
tants,  whether  agriculturists  or  traders, 
tinguished  from  the  nomad  inhabitants  of  Turl     . 
Stan,    Afghanistan,    Persia,    and    the    adjacent 
regions  of  Asia.    Strictly  speaking  the  name  has 
no  ethnological  significance. 

Sanun,  sa'rum.  Old,  England,  an  ancient 
deserted  city  of  Wiltshire,  two  miles  north  of 
Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Old  Sarum  removed  after  1219  owing 
to  an  insuffjcient  water  supply.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  desertion,  the  old  site  retained  its  elec- 
toral rights  to  return  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, until  its  disenfranchisement  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  It  has  passed  into  &iglish  litera- 
ture as  a  type  of  the  "rotten  borough," ^ac- 
quired by  purchase;  its  most  distinguished  rep- 
resentative was  William  Fitt,  whose  first  aV- 
S France  in  Parliament  was  as  member  fol 
Id  Sarum.  \ 

Sanim  Use,  the  revised"  liturgy  prescribed 
for  his  diocese  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Sarum 

(the  old  name  of  Salisbury),  1078-99;  and  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury. The  other  English  uses  mentioned  in 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  those  of  Lincoln,  York, 
and  Bangor. 

Sasin,  an  East  Indian  antelope. 

Saskatchewan,  sis-kach'e-wan,  a  Province 
of  Canada  named  after  the  River  Cq.v.).  Prior 
to  190S  it  was  a  portion  of  the  North  West 
Territories  with  an  area  of  107,092  square  miles 
and  with  a  small  and  scattered  population.  On 
1  Sept.  1905  it  was  created  a  Province  with  full 
rights  of  self-government  and  including  the 
Territory  of  Assiniboia  with  a  portion  of 
Athabasca.  The  area  became  250,650  square 
miles  of  which  8,318  sguare  miles  was  water 
surface  —  chiefly  small  lakes;  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  been  11,150  in  i8gi  and  25,679 
in  igoi,  became  91,279. 

Physical  Features  and  Climate. — The  Prov- 
ince IS  traversed  by  the  North  and  South 
Saskatchewan  Rivers.  In  the  farthest  north  is 
the  Churchill  River,  the  Qu'Appelle  and  the 
Souris  Rivers  are  in  the  centre  and  south. 
There  are  some  large  lakes,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Athabasca  2.8^  square  miles, 
the  Reindeer  2,437  square  miles,  Wollaston  go6 
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square  miles,  the  Quill  Lakes  163  square  milea, 
the  Last  Mountain  g8  square  miles.  The  best 
evidence  as  to  climate  is  the  production  of  the 
Proviace  —  its  grain,  vegetables  and  live  stock 
compete  with  the  beat  in  the  world.  The 
atmosphere  is  clear  and  bright  —  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sunshine,  with  a  never- faihng  breeze 
to  temper  the  heat  of  the  summer  days.  The 
winters  are  cold  but  bright  and  dry.  It  is  very 
similar  in  a  general  way  to  that  of  Alberta  and 
Manitoba.  The  average  annual  mean  tem- 
perature in  ten  years  (igoi-ii)  was  34.6. 

Progrets  of  the  Province.— The  railway 
mileage  increased  from  goo  in  1896  and  1,520-10 
190S,  to  3,800  at  the  end  of  igio  with  3,121 
miles  iu  operation.  While  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  mileage  was  nil  in  1900, 
it  was  1,500  in  the  end  of  1908  and  ?,350  in  1910. 
The  townships  partially  settled  and  under  a 
form  of  local  or  municipal  government  were 
882  in  igo5,  and  2,348  on  i  May  1911.  The  Loan 
Company  investments  which  In  1906  totalled 
$12,000,000  were  in  igio  $4a,ODO,ooa  By  the  end 
of  191 1  Ssfioojooo  had  been  spent  on  University 
Buildings  and  $2,000,000  on  Parhament  Build- 
ings, 

Agricuitvre. —  The  yield  of  wheat  in  igos  was 
36,107,286  bushels  and  the  acreage  i,13o,o&t;  in 
1911  the  yield  was  96,796.588  bushels  and  the 
acreage  5,332,248.    The  yield  of  oats  in  1905  was 


acreage  2,i923o6.  The  production  of  barley 
grew  in  these  years  from  893,396  bushels  to 
6,859,894  and  that  of  flax  from  398^399  bushels 
to  10,3^7,701.  In  live  stock  the  number  of 
horses  increased  from  240,566  in  1906  to  574,972 
in  igii,  milch  cows  from  112,618  to  231,297, 
other  cattle  from  369,236  to  546,205,  sheep  121,- 
29a  to  125W2.  swine  from  123.916  to  333,218, 
poultry  from  3411,052  (1908)  to  4,643,858.  In 
dairying  the  cooperative  idea,  as  between  Gov- 
""  "1  and  farmers,  was  put  into  operation 
3  through  tne  organization  of 
md,  in   191 1,  the  Cov- 


in population  the  Province  has  increased 
from  91,000  in  igoi  to  492432  in  igii.  Villages 
are  springing  up  almost  dail^  and  the  growth  of 
a  settlement  of  one  family  into  a  town  of  1,000 
persons  within  a  year  is  quite  common.  Some 
of  the  more  notable  places  arc  Yorkton,  Wey- 
burn,  Baltleford,  Estevan,  Swift  Current,  Mel- 
ville, Indian  Head,  Rosthem,  Moosomin,  Wolse- 
iey.  Maple  Creek,  Qu'Appelle,  Humboldt, 
Strassburg,  Areola,  Watroua,  Lumsden,  Lloyd- 
-  r,  Melfort  and  Wilkie.  The  larger  centres 
follows : 
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i  for  storing  grain. 
Settlement  and  Population. —  Immigration 
poured  into  the  Province  after  its  separate 
organization.  To-day  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
half  of  South  Saskatchewan  is  practically  home- 
steaded,  while  Centra]  Saskatchewan,  from 
Manitoba  to  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  is 
thickly  dotted  with  homesteads  ~- excepting  the 
heavily  timbered  district  in  the  northeast.  Large 
settlements  have  also  been  made  west  and  south 
of  Saskatoon,  as  welt  as  south  of  Batlleford, 
and  farther  north,  in  the  Prince  Albert  District. 
In  all  these  districts  as  well  as  in  the  southwest 
triangle  of  the  Province  —  some  23  million 
acres  —  which  include  the  lands  south  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific:  Railway,  from 
Moose  Jaw  west,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  which 
remain  unoccupied  north  of  Swift  Current  and 
Maple  Creek,  there  are  still  thousands  of  home- 
steads available.  In  all,,  there  are  in  the  Prov- 
ince, 86,826.240  acres  available  for  settlement. 
Homesteading  invariably  proceeds  from  railway 
lines  and  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  rapid  extension  of  other  lines  of 
railway  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  a 
great  factor  in  bringing  settlement  to 
Saskatchewan. 


History,  Education,  etc—The  Provincial 
Government  since  IQ05  has  been  led  by  Walter 
Scott  (Liberal),  who  has  won  in  that  period 
three  elections.  His  chief  assistant  has  been 
J.  A.  Calder  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  one  of  local  development  Elaborate 
Parliament  Buildings  have  been  constructed  at 
Regina,  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  built 
and  organized  at  Saskatoon,  hundreds  of 
bridges  constructed  throughout  the  Province,  the 
telephone  system  acquired  and  managed,  grain 
elevators  worked  (1912)  in  cooperation  with 
the  farmers,  the  railway  operated  mileage  in- 
creased from  2,025  in  19P7  to  3,121  in  1911. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Paciiic  in  1909 
for  the  construction  of  branch  lines  under  a 
total  Government  guarantee  of  $1 1,999,000.  In 
1911  there  were  i^o  miles  of  new  track  under 
construction.  The  Province  at  the  close  of  this 
year  had  323  Bank  branches  within  its  limits 
and  clearing-houses  showing  a  total  of  $169,- 
777,000;  its  timber-cut  was  75,931,000  feet  B.  M.; 
the  investments  of  insurance  and  loan  cor- 
porations In  the  Province  totalled  $42,734,ooa 
A;  to  education  the  enrolled  pupils  increased 
from  31,27s  in  1905  to  63,964  in  igio;  the  school 
districts  from  1,190  to  2,255;  ^l)e  total  Provincial 


University  of  Saskatchewan  in  1911  had  106 
students'  the  Anglicans  were  at  this  time  build- 
ing a  college  at  Saskatoon,  the  Methodists  had 


re  construct- 
ing a  college  at  Moose  Jaw. 

Saskatchewan,  a  river  in  Canada,  which  has 
its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Iotl 
115°  W.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
main  branches,  called  respectively  the  North  and 
South  Saskatchewan,  which  flow  generally  east 
to  their  junction,  about  25  miles  east  of  Prince 
Albert.  Thence  the  river  takes  a  curve  north- 
east and  southeast,  receives  the  Carrot  River 
from  the  south,  and  passing  through  Cedar  Lake 
empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  after  a  course  of 
about  1,30a  miles  measuring  along  the  South 
Branch,  some  70  mites  less  than  atonp  the  North 
Branch.  It  flows  through  a  region  yielding  coal, 
salt,  iron,  gold,  etc,  and  now  attracting  numer- 
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oua  settlers.  From  the  South  Branch  of  this 
peat  river  northwest  to  Peace  River  the  climate 
IS  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  fitted  to  sustain 
as  dense  an  agricultural  papulation  as  any  area 
of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  The  main  stream 
and  Its  branches  afford  about  i,ooo  miles  of 
navigable  waterway,  and  steamers  now  ply  on  it. 

Sas'saby,    or    Bastard    HartbecBt.      See 

Hab'toeest. 

Sas'sacus,  Pequot  Indian  chief:  b.  near 
Groton,  Conn.,  about  1560;  d.  Mohawk  Settle- 
ment, N.  Y..  June  1637,  He  was  a  powerful 
chief,  a  great  warrior,  and  was  believed  by  his 
own  and  other  tribes  to  possess  supernatural 
powers.  The  Pequot  tribe  occupied  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  southeastern  Connecticut  and  con- 
sisted of  about  700  warriors  who  were  the  ter- 
ror of  the  settlers  along  the  New  England 
coast.  In  1637  he  attacked  the  English  fort 
at  Say  brook.  Conn.,  massacred  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  attacked  Wethersfield,  where  he  mur- 
dered several  women  and  made  captives  of 
others.  The  colonists  mustered  their  forces 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Mason  (q.v.)  and 
destroyed  the  Pequot  settlement,  5  June  1637. 
Sassacus  look  refuge  with  the  Mohawks,  who 
soon  afterward  murdered  him. 

Saa'safras,  one  of  the  most  familiar,  al- 
though not  one  of  the  largest,  trees  (Sassafras 
sassafras)  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Since 
it  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  suckers 
which  spring  up  from  interminable  slender  root- 
stocks,  and  is  apparently  not  liked  by  cattle, 
it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  re-forest  pastures 
and  fields  that  have  the  light,  moist  soil  that 
it  affects.  It  is  a  veritable  pest  to  one  trying 
to  clear  land,  as  the  smallest  piece  of  rootstock 
left  in  the  soil  seems  (o  send  up  a  vigorous 
sprout.  Its  long  roots,  however,  make  it  a  diffi- 
cult tree  to  transplant,  unless  young.  Near  the 
Mississippi,  the  sassafras  attains  its  greatest 
height  (about  80  feet),  and  is  stout,  with  hori- 
Konlal  rugged  branches,  so  that  the  foliage  has 
a  stratified  appearance,  and  a  flatfish  top;  it 
decreases  in  siie  as  its  northern  limit  is  reached 
until  it  becomes  only  a  tall  shrub.  The  bark 
on  old  trees  is  veiy  thick,  and  gray,  with 
longitudinal  scaly  ridges;  on  the  young  twigs 
it  is  pale  green,  and  easily  slips  off.  The  shin- 
ing, bright-greeo  leaves  will  range  in  shape,  on 
one  spray,  from  an  oval  to  a  three-lobed  out- 
line, the  "mitten  shape,'  with  one  lobe  at  the 
side  of  the  leaf,  being  characteristic.  The  flow- 
ers appear  before  the  leaves  in  late  winter  if 
sheltered,  and  are  generally  unisexual,  male  and 
female  blooms  being  found  on  different  trees. 
They  dangle  in  tassel-like  racemes  and  are 
honey-colored,  and  honey-scented,  and  thns  at- 
tractive to  bees.  The  staminate  flowers  are 
apetalous,  with  a  six-Iobed  calyx,  orange- stalked 
stands  and  nine  stamens;  the  pistillate  flowers 
nave  a  similar  perianth,  a  pale  green  ovary  and 
style,  and  orange  rudiments  of  stamens.  The 
fruits  are  very  brilliant,  dark-blue,  oblong,  thin- 
fleshed  berries,  surrounded  at  their  bases  as 
the  cup  encloses  the  acorn,  with  a  bright  scarlet 
calyx-tulie,  borne  on  a  thickened  and  elongated 
stalk.  Unfortunately  they  are  so  soon  taken  by 
the  birds  that  they  are  seldom  seen,  hut  the 
leaves  assume  tints  in  autumn  which  deepen' 
from  soft  tones  of  yellow  to  dark  red. 


Sassafras  is  a  member  of  the  laurel  family, 
to  which  camphor  also  belongs,  and  the  whole 
plant,  from  the  roots  with  their  scaly,  orange- 
colored  bark  to  the  leaves,  is  aromatic.  Thoreau 
says  of  it :  "The  green  leaves  bruised,  have 
the  fragrance  of  lemons  and  a  thousand  spices." 
There  is  a  legend  that  sassafras  odor  was 
wafted  to  the  nostrils  of  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  convinced  him  that  land  was  near. 

The  roots  of  sassafras  very  early  in  Ameri- 
can history  became  an  important  article  of 
medicine,  worth  three  shillings  a  pound,  and 
they  were  one  of  the  objects  for  which  an  Eng- 
lisb  expedition  landed  in  Massachusetts  in  1602. 
It  was  also  called  'ague  tree,*  as  a  decoction 
of  its  bark  was  supposed  to  cure  that  disease. 
In  American  household  practice,  sassafras  tea, 
an  infusion  of  the  young  shoots  and  roots,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  remedy  for  colds  and  a 
tonic,  being  a  sudorific  and  stimulant.  It  is  also 
an  ingredient  of  root-beer.  The  bark  of  twigs 
and  the  pith  are  rich  in  mucilage  (as  are  the 
leaves),  and  make  a  lubricant  for  oculists,  and 
a  yellow  powder  to  thicken  Creole  gumbos, 
much  as  okra  is  used.  The  oil  of  sassafras  is 
used  for  a  perfume  for  soaps,  etc  The  wood 
itself  is  orange-colored,  with  pale  sap-wood,  and 
when  stripped  of  its  bark  resists  decay  for  some 
time,  while  in  contact  with  soil,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  into  fence  posts,  although  too  brittle  and 
coarse-grained  for  any  other  purpose. 

Australian  sassafras  is  the  name  given  to 
several  large  evergreen  trees  with  aromatic 
barks,  growing  in  Atistralia  and  Tasmania, 
namely ;  Alherosperma  mosckata,  Doryphora 
sassafras,  and  Daphnandia  micronlha.  Brazil- 
ian sassafras,  or  sassafras  nut,  is  the  pichurim 
bean.  Swamp  sassafras  is  the  Magnolia  gtauca. 
Helen'  Incebscox. 

Sassanids,  sas-SnT-de,  a  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian kings  which  succeeded  the  dynasty  of 
Arassidje  in  226  A.  D.  The  founder  of  the  line 
was  Ardeshir,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Arta- 
xerxes ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  Sassan,  from 
which  fact  the  dynasty  is  named.  The  Persian 
empire  was  much  extended  under  this  dynasty 
as  the  outcome  of  successful  wars  against  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  was  brought  back  and  maintained. 
The  dynasty  lasted  until  the  death  of  Yeidegerd 
III.,  in  1652.  This  king  had  been  beaten  by  the 
caliph  Omar  in  the  battle  of  Nehavend,  10  years 
before,  his  territory  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the   Mohammedans.     See  Pebsia. 

SasBari,  sas'sa-re,  Italy,  in  Sardina,  (l) 
capital  of  the  province  of  its  own  name,  12  miles 
southeast  of  its  port,  Porte  Torres.  It  it  sit- 
uated on  a  height  650  feet  above  the  sea,  amid 
orange  and  olive  groves.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  several  handsome  palaces,  churches,  monas- 
teries, nunneries,  colleges,  universities,  an  old 
citadel,  a  library,  hospital,  etc.  Tobacco  is  the 
staple  manufacture;  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain, 
oil,  cheese,  and  goat-skins.  Pop.  about  40,000. 
(2)  The  province  occupying  the  north  part  of 
the  island  has  an  area  of  4,122  square  miles ; 
pop.  about  310,000. 

Sassoferato,  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi,  jo- 

van'nf  bat-tes'ta  sal've  sas-so-fa-ra'to,  Italian 
painter:  b.  Sassoferato,  Ancona,  Italy,  it  July 
1605;  d.  Rome  18  April  1685.  He  learned  the 
elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  after- 


SASSOLITE  —  SATIN-WOOD 

ward  went  to  Rome  and  Naples  and  studied  They  are  either  plain,  damasked,  striped,  open- 
trader  Raphael,  Domenichino,  Guido,  and  Al-  worked,  or  embroidered.  See  Silk. 
tani  His  paintings  whose  snbj^t  is  chiefly  S«tto-bird,  a  kind  of  Australian  bower-bird 
the  'Madonna  and  Child  '  are  aied  with  deep  CP,Uo„„rhyn^ku^  violaceu,).  The  adult  male  is 
and  true  feelmg  and  the  coloring  especially  conspicuous  for  the  satin  texture  of  its  glossy 
h  elaborated  wilh.exqu.site  care,  the  principal  black  plumage.  The  younger  bird  is  at  first  en- 
BCheme  of  his  pictures  mduding  warm,  lu-  tirdy  of  a  dull  green  color,  which  gradually 
nimousflesh  tints,,  bnghtblueacarfe.  and  cnm-  becomes  mottled  with  black,  and  eventually 
jjon  robes,  harmonized  with  inimitable  skill  He  ^3^  ^^^^^i  i„to  that  hue.  Long  before 
has  also  executed  some  good  portraits  and  land-  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and  quite  inde- 
*"J"^'  o'i  ?■'"",?.'  ^'^  '"'i  h'Shly  esteemed  pendently  of  it,  they,  with  consummate  skill. 
and  m,i8s8  hu  "Marriage  of  Saint  Cathanne»  „eave  an  arbor-like  gallery  of  uncertain  lengtll 
was  sold  for  ^1,076  sterling,  about  $5-880.  (see  Bower-bbds),  in  which  they  amuse  them- 

Sas'solite,  native  boric  acid,  B(OH)i,  oc-  selves  with  the  most  active  glee,  tlie  male  dis- 

curs  in  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany  and  in  other  playing  himself  therein  to  attract  the  hen  bird. 

natural  waters,  from  which  it  is  derived  on  a  The    architecture    of    the   bower   is   excessively 

large   scale   by   evaporation.     It   is   also   found  tasteful,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some 

in  small,  pearly,  white  scales,  and  as  an  in-  fresh  arrangement  of  the  shells,  feathers,  bones, 

cnistation.  and  other  decorative  materials,  whieh.they  bring 

SisroUtch,  sas-sooltch   (SaaBoulitch,  Zm-  from  long  distances  in  the  bush  to  ornament  the 

mlitch).    Vera,    Russian    nihilist:    b.    Russia  ^«"  ^"^  '*""  platform  on  which  it  stands. 
1IJ53.    She  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  ni-  Satin-flower,   or   Satin-pod,  a  cruciferous 

bilist  plot  in  l86g  and  unjustly  imprisoned  for  plant  of   the   genus  Lunaria,   native   to   Europe 

many  years.     In  1878,  indignant  at  the  treatment  and  Asia.     One  of  the  two  species  (L.  rediviva) 

inflicted  on  a  prisoner  by  the  Saint  Petersburg  13  perennial,  the  other   (L.  annua)   is  annual  or 

chief  of  police,  Trepoff,  she  armed  herself  with  biennial,    and    is    called    'honesty.*     Both    are 

a.  revolver  and  on  5  February  coolly  attempted  pubescent,  branching  herbs,  with  mostly  cordate 

his  assassination.    She  was  tried  and  acquitted  leaves,  and  are  cultivated  not  only  for  their 

I   April    i8?8.    The   trial   was   afterward   de-  four-meroua,   large  violet   flowers    in  terminal 


Sastean  (sSs'tc-jn)  Indians.     See  Shasta    two-celled     The    veined    valves    covering    the 
^  seeds,   which   are   lone,   stemmed,   soon   fall   off 


Indians. 


seeds,   which   are   long,   stemmed, 

with  the  seeds  and  leave  only  the  partition  wall 


Sitfira,  sa-ta  ra,  or  Sattara,  India,  in  Bom-  between  the  cells.    This  is  elliptic  in  shape,  of 

bay,    (1)    capital   of   the   district   of   the   same  parchment-like  texture,  and  shining  with  a  sil- 

name,  56  miles  south  of  Poona,  crowns  a  small,  -very  gleam   that   makes   the   groups   interesting 

Steep,  and  rocky  hill,  just  below  a  strong  hill  for  decoration,  and  they  are  much  sold  on  Paris 

fort     It  consists  of  one  long  street  of  uniform  flower-stands  for  this  purpose. 
appearance,  excepting  the  rajah's  palace,  which  c-t!_    o^..  _  j      .1,.    c— 

1.  of  nod.™  oS.„Mion.    Th,  tow„^,  to-  jtJjfv.fRn    o£    eiS',  ^,^™    „     »,leto 

™    i    (2)  Th.  district  tover.  snuca  of  4,987  n,  ,Berveiictnce  of  Ihe  c.lcite  satin  spar  with 

T  r     J  S'    ^-  .    ™  11^^  ■  ■  "ids  and  also  b,  its  superior  hardnis.    Th= 

^t-  "..H  ^f,..,''n,^Tt."™  S;r  ,.'  ,i  "'o'  i"  ""'ly  »»"y  »»=.  sometimes  fledi 

St''i,ToS,,'°E"S,    S   'SaTs'SrC  o,„l™,ed     0™gto«,.lib,o„sst,aet,„e, 

Southen,  Mahtatta  kkilway  traverses  tl,.  dis-  •!■=  "meral  show,  a  beaat.ful  satmy  or  pearly 

trict     from     north     to     .iuih.       Pop.     about  opateoce.    It  ,s  rather  extensively  ruanofac- 

lacoooo  tared  mto  cheap  jewelry  and  ornaments.     The 

'       '  best  material  for  this  purpose  comes  from  Eng- 

SafeUitea,  m  astronomy,  secondary  planets  land  and  is  sold  at  many  tourist  resorts,  notably 

or  moons.    One  satellite  has  been  observed  with  Niagara  Falls,  near  which  place  small  quantities 

Neptune;  four  with  Uranus;  Saturn  has  eight,  of  inferior  material  occur  native. 
Jupiter  five   Mars  two,  and  the  earth  one.    The  Satin-wood,  the  product,  principally  of  the 

rmgs  of  Satjim  are  composed  of  a  great  multi-  Chhro:.yU>n  TwieleL.    of   India    and    Ceylon. 

tude  of  small  saMlhtes.  jbis  is  a  small  tree  with  large  panicles  of  whit- 

Satin,    in    textile    manufacture,    a    closely-  ish  flowers  and  deciduous,  long,  pinnate  leaves, 

woven  silk,  with  a  .glossy  surface.     In  the  manu-  and  can  furnish  a  log  3  to  6  inches  square.    The 

facture   of  other  silken  stuffs   each  half  of  the  wood  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  durable, 

warp    is    raised    alternately;    but    in    weaving  and  light  orange  in  color;  it  takes  a  fine  polish 

satin  the  workman  only  raises  the  5th,  8th,  or  and  when  of  the  feathered  variety  is  very  bean- 

lOlh  part  of  the  warp;  thus  the  weft  is  hidden  tiful,   but   liable   to   split.     In   the   18th   century 

beneath   the   warp,   which,   presenting  an   even,  this  ornamental  wood  was  much  in  demand  for 

close,  and  smooth  surface,  is  the  more  capable  handsome  furniture,  with  scroll  work,  and  with 

of    reflecting   the    rays    of   light.     In    this    way  medallions  painted   upon   it.     It  is   now  princi- 

satin  acquires  that  lustre   and  brilliancy  which  pally  used  for  cabinet-work,  for  picture-frames, 

distinguish   it   from  most  other  kinds  of  silks,  the  backs  of  brushes,  and  general  turnery.     Sev- 

The  chief  seats  of  this   branch  of  manufacture  eral  other  species  of  trees  in  the  East  and  West 

are  Lyons  in  France,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  Indies,  especially  the  Maba  buxifolia  and  Xan- 

in  Italy.    From  the  East  Indies  are  imported  thoxylum  caribaum,  produce  woods  of  similar 

those  light  stuffs  called  Indian  or  Chinese  satins,  appearance,  quality,  and  iMine, 
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SATIHET — S  ATTERLEE 

Satlttef,  an  inferior  fabric,  woven  much  centenary  of  the  estaWishment  of  flie  see  of 

thinner  than  ordinary  satin.    The  name  is  also  Baltimore  in  1889,  and  returned  to  the  United 

given   to   a   kind   of  clolh   woven,   with   cotton  States  in  October   1892   in  the  capacity  o£  ap- 

warp  and  woolen  weft,  to  imitate  eatin.  pellant  judge  with  extraordiiiBTy  discretion.   His 

Saflrc,  a  kind  of  literary  composition  in  action  in  regard  to  several  rotable  Church  con- 
verse or  prose,  in  which  wickedness  or  ioUy  is  troyersies  raised  up  a  Mrty  of  opposition 
censured  and  held  up  to  reprobation:  it  is  a  against  some  of  h.s  proposed  measures  in  «xle- 
word  of  Utin  origin,  and  the  ancient  Roman  siast.cal  affairs  in  Amenta  la  January  of  the 
poets  were  the  inventors  of  the  satire.  From  "««  year  an  order  came  from  Rome  quelhng 
the  time  of  Lucilius  {d.  103  b-c)  till  now,  says  ^'^  opposition,  and  creating  Mgr.  SatoUi  per- 
Drydcn,  "the  very  name  of  satire  is  formidable  nianent  Amerwan  apOTtohc  delegate.  He  n- 
to  those  persons  who  would  appear  to  the  turned  to  Rome  m  1806  and  was  elevated  to  the 
world  What  they  are  not  in  themselves."  Of  cardmalate.  He  died  S  Jan.  igia 
the  four  princes  of  Roman  satire — Lucilius,  Satow,  sSt'd,  SiK  Ernest  Hmton,  British 
Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal  —  Persjus  (d.  prema-  diplomatist  b.  30  June  1843.  He  was  educated 
turely  in  the  reign  of  Nero)  is  the  least  im-  at  University  College,  London,  was  made  bar- 
;>ortant.  Juvenal  (wlio  appears  to  have  pro-  rister  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1887,  became  an  inter- 
duced  satires  in  the  reign  of  Domiiian  and  who  preter  (1865)  in  the  Japanese  consular  service, 
survived  into  the  time  of  Hadrian,  117  Aji.)  and  in  18S4.  was  made  British  agent  and  consul- 
uses  satire  with  consummate  power  and  sf-irit,  general  at  Bangkok.  In  1885  he  became  minis- 
as  an  engine  for  attacking  the  brutalities  of  ter-residcnt  there,  in  1888  at  Montevideo,  In  1893 
tyranny,  and  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
frenzies  of  a  degenerate  society :  he  is  con-  to  Morocco.  In  1895  he  was  transferred  to 
tessedly  the  foremost  satirist  not  only  of  ancient  Tokyo,  and  in  1990  to  Peking.  He  has  edited 
but  of  all  times:  great  modern  poets  of  all  several  books  dealing  with  Japan,  prepared  (with 
countries  have  translated  or  imitated  the  j6  sat-  Ishibashi)  an  'English- Japanese  Dictionary* 
ires  of  Juvenal;  and  he  has  been  belter  trans-  (1876),  written  various  papers  for  the  'Transac- 
lated  into  English  than  almost  any  other  ancient  tions*  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and 
poet  Horace  (Augustan  period)  developed  sat-  published;  'The  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan* 
ire  into  a  branch  of  composition  peculiarly  his  (i888).  and  'Exercises  in  Colloquial  Japanese.* 
own,  and  in  this  branch  he  is  without  a  rival:  _  _  ,  _  ,,  , 
he  ridicules  the  follies  of  the  world  from  the  .  Satrapo,  sat  raps  or  sS  traps,  the  name 
point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  Kiven  the  governors  of  provinces  m  the  ancient 
though  his  morality  does  not  rise  above  the  Persian  empire.  Ihe  power  of  the  satrap,  so 
level  of  a  prudential  moderation,  he  enforces  louK  aa  he  retained  the  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
it  with  so  much  dramatic  liveliness  and  gay  was  absolute;  he  levied  taxes  at  his  pleasure 
humor  that  he  has  ever  been  the  favorite  poet  and  aped  the  capricious  tyranny  of  his  master 
of  men  of  letters  and  epigrammatists.  A  to-  unchecked.  When  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus  began 
tally  different  form  of  satire  is  the  medieval  to  decline  many  of  the  satraps  threw  off  their 
'Reynard  the  Fox,>  the  'OwlgIass>  {Euktispie-  allegiance,  and  founded  independent  kingdoms 
£^0.  'Piers  Plowman';  followed  in  the  Ref-  of  their  own.  The  term  satrap  is  sometimes 
ormation  epoch  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten's  used  to  signify  a  petty  despot 
<Epistola;  6bscurorum  .  Vironim.*  Erasmus'  Satauma  (sat-soo'ma)  Ware,  a  finelcind  of 
<Praise  of  Folly.*  Rabelais,  'Gargantua.*  Buch-  ^^  ^^  semi-porcelain  made  in  Japan,  having 
anans  <Franciscanus,>  etc  In  Spam,  where  no  ^felspathic  glaze  of  a  light  straw  color,  the 
f.eedom  of  criticism  existed,  the  spirit  of  sa-  ^^^^^^^  ^,j  .^^^-^j^  j^  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
tire  took  refuge  in  the  picaresque  novel    proto-  ^       ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^,1^^^   ^^^^  j,,,,^^ 

^L^l  .^rnTmi..L?i  cUssid  aw^sltfre  were  ^^^  "<=  ^'"P'°'"^''  *°'  decorating  the  ware.    Fine 
Quixote,*  too.  might  be  classed  as  a  satire  w«e       ^    Satstima   ware   is   highly  esteemed   by   col- 

it  not  so  much  moie.     Most  of  the  great  dra-  ^  See  Art;  JapamI  Porcelain;  P^y. 

matists  of  the  17th  century  were  more  or  less 

satirists:  among  them  Moliere  stands  pre-emi-  Satterlee,   sSt'ter-le,   Hearj  Yatei,  Ameri- 

nent.     Butler's    'Hudibras'    is  a   model  of  un-  can  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  York 

adulterated  satire;  and  political  satire  is  carried  II  Jan.    1843;    d.    Washington,    D.    C,   32  Feb^ 

to  perfection  in  Dryden  s  'Absalom  and  Achito-  1908.     He    was    graduated    from    Columbia   in 

phel.'     In  France,  Boileau  was  regarded  as  the  1863,  ocdained  in   1867,  was  assistant  rector  at 

modem    Horace    in.  satire   and    in    the    mock-  Zion   Church,   Wappinger's   Falls,   1865-75,   and 

heroic,  but  in  both  respects  he  was  equaled  or  rector    there    1875-82.     From    1882-96    he    was 

even  surpassed  by  Pope.     In  Germany  the  most  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  and  later 

conspicuous    satirists     have     been     Hagedom,  became  bishop  of  Washington.    He  was  elected 

Kiistner,  Wieland,  Tieck,  Goethe;  in  England  in  bishop  coadjutor  of  Ohio  in  1887  and  bishop  of 

the  igth  century  the  foremost  are  Byron,  Hood,  Michigan  in  1S9Q,  but  declined  both  positions. 

Hook,    Jerrold,    Thackeray,    Carlyle;    in    the  His   publications    Include:      'Christ    and    His 

United   States   James   Russell   Lowell,   through  Church';     'New    Testament    Churchmanship' : 

his   'Bigelow  Papers,'    holds  rank  among  the  'The  Calling  of  a  Christian';  etc. 
foremost  in  political  satire.  Satterlce.     Walter,     American     artist :     b. 

SatoIU,   sS-t6l'le,   Francesco,  Italian  eccle-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  18  Jan.  1844 ;  d.  a8  May  1908. 

siastic:  b.  Merciano,  Perugia,  21  July  1841.     He  He  was  graduat.;d  from  Columbia,  entered  the 

became  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Urban  National  Academy  of  Design  and  later  studied 

College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  and  in  1888  w"h  Edwin  While  in  New  York  and  with  Leon 

was  made  archbishop  of  Lepanto.     He  was  the  Bonnat     at     Pans,      He     was     an     illustrator 

papal   representative   at   the  celebration   of   the  and  painter  in  genre.     He  first  exhibited  at  the 
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Hational  Academy  in  186S.  Ten  years  later  he 
became  a  member,  and  in  1886  won  the  Clarke 
prize.  In  1873  he  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors, 
and  he  divided  his  attention  between  water- 
colors  and  oils.  His  more  noteworthy  pictures 
are  'Contemplation';  'His  Eminence  the  Car- 
dnaP  ;  'The  Peacemaker';  'Marguerite';  and 
'Love  Making  in  Capri,' 

Sattler,  Samuel  Philip,  American  chemist: 
h.  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  18  July  184?.  He  was 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  in  1867, 
from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1870, 
afterward  studying  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen.  He  was  professor  of  natural  science  at 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1871-4,  occupied  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1874-91,  and  has  held  that  chair  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  since 
1878.  He  has  a  high  reputation  as  consulting 
chemical  expert,  and  has  published:  'Hand- 
book of  Chemical  Experimentation  for  Lec- 
tures' (1870);  'Text-book  of  Pharmaceutical 
.Chemistry,*  with  Cohlentz  (1895)  ;  etc. 

Saturation,  in  meteorology.  A  space  is 
said  to  be  "saturated"  with  aqueous  vapor  when 
its  condition  is  such  thdt  the  temperature_  can- 
not be  reduced  by  the  smallest  amount  without 
the  production  of  condensation.  In  meteorology 
we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  spaces  tliat  are 
filled  with  ordinary  atmospheric  air;  and  hence 
the  phenomena  which  relate  to  atmospheric 
saturation  are  those  which  are  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  The  quantity  of  moisture 
that  is  required  to  saturate  a  given  massqf  air 
is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  but 
it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  A  given  mass  of  heated  air  can  contain 
a  much  greater  quanltty  of  moisture  than  the 
same  mass  can  retain  when  cold;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  that  any  mass  of  air  can  retain 
without  condensation  is  sensibly  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  moisture  that  would  be  required  to 
saturate  the  space  occupied  by  the  air,  if  the 
air  itself  were  absent.  When  a  given  apace  con- 
tains a  given  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  the 
temperature  at  which  the  space  is  precisely  satu- 
rated is  called  the  "dew-point,*  corresponding 
to  the  quantity  of  vapor  that  is  present.  It  water 
is  introduced  into  a  closed  vessel  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  a  portion  of  it  will 
evaporate,  and  the  evaporation  will  proceed  until 
the  pressure  in  the  vessel,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  aqueous  vapor,  attains  a  certain  definite 
value,  which  depends  solely  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vessel  and  its  contents.  The  limiting 
pressure  (or,  as  it  is  eailed,  the  "tension  of  the 
saturated  vapor")  so  attained  at  various  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  due  to  Mr.  Glaisher: 


Temp. 

TtniMon  of  vapor 

Tension  of  vapor 

nchcs  of  mcrcur; 

nches  of  mttcuty 

f. 

D.044 

«• 

::S? 

li* 

tin 

Si 

The  condition  of  the  air  with  respect  to 
saturation  is  called  its  'faygrometric  state" ;  and 
the  hj^gronietric  state  is  defined,  so  far  aa  its 
numerical  estimation  is  concerned,  as  the  frac- 
tion that  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  tension  (or 
pressure)  of  the  vapor  that  is  actually  present, 
by  the  tension  of  the  vapor  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  completely  saturate  the  same  bulk  of 
air,  at  the  obseri'ed  temperature.  The  tension 
of  the  vapor  that  Js  actually  present  in  the 
air  under  given  conditions  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  the  "hygrometer,"  an  instrument  which 
is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  In  Reg- 
nault's  form  (which  is  very  accurate,  although 
not  well  adapted  to  general  use),  a  polished 
silver  tube  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
partially  filled  with  ether,  into  which  a  delicate 
thermometer  dips.  A  current  of  air  is  then 
drawn  up  through  the  ether  by  means  of  an 
aspirator,  and  as  the  ether  is  gradually  chilled  by 
the  consequent  evaporation,  there  comes  a  time 
when  moisture  begins  to  conifense  from  the 
air  upon  the  polished  exterior  of  the  silver 
tube.  The  temperature  of  the  ether  is  then 
noted  by  the  thermometer  that  dips  into  it;  and 
we  take  this  temperature  as  the  "dew-point'  of 
the  air  that  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  silver  tube.  By  reference  to  the  table 
given  above,  we  are  then,  able  to  determine,  at 
once,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  that  is  actually 
present  in  the  air;  and  upon  dividing  this  by  the 
tension  of  saturated  vapor  corresponding  to  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  air,  we  obtain  the 
fraction  which  expressed  the  'hygrometric 
state"  of  the  air.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  70°  F.,  so  that 
if  it  were  saturated  with  moisture  the  tension 
of  the  vapor  that  it  contains  would  be  equal 
to  the  pressure  produced  by  0.733  inch  of 
mercury.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  hy- 
grometer shows  that  dew  is  deposited  upon  the 
silver  tube  when  the  temperature  falls  to  30°  F. 
We  should  then  know  that  the  quantity  of 
vapor  actually  present  in  the  air  is  sufficient  to 
produce  saturation  at  a  temperature  of  so"  F.; 
and  by  reference  to  the  table  we  see  that  this 
signifies  that  the  actual  tension  of  the  vapcir 
present  in  the  air  is  the  same  as  the  pressure 
due  to  0.361  inch  of  mercury.  The  "hygromet- 
ric  state"  of  the  air  is  then  found  by  dividing 
0.361  by  0.733.  That  is,  it  is  0.492.  The  table 
shows  that  as  the  temperature  of  saturation 
rises,  the  corresponding  tension  of  the  vapor 
rises  more  and  more  rapidly.  It  follows  from 
this  that  when  two  masses  of  saturated  air 
mingle,  the  mixture  will  in  general  be  more 
than  saturated,  and  condensation  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  ensue,  and  to  continue  until 
the  quantity  of  vapor  remaining  uncondensed  is 
only  sufficient  to  saturate  the  mixed  mass.  The 
visible  evidence  of  such  condensation,  in  nature, 
consists  in  the  formation  of  clouds,  or  the  pre- 
cipiution  of  rain.        A.  D.  Risteen,  Ph.T),. 

Editorial  Slaff  'Encyclopedia  Americana.* 
Safurday,  so  called  from  the  planet  Sat- 
urn, the  seventh  day  of  the  week;  die  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  called  by  the  Italians  Sab- 
bato;  by  the  Fretich,  Samcdi;  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Sonnabend  (Sunday  eve),  or  in  High 
German,  Santstag,  a  corruption  of  Sabbatlula^ 
(Sabbadi  day)  ;  and  in  Lower  Germany,  Saler' 
dag,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  English. 
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Safoni,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  htis-  nounced  that  there  were  really  two  ringb  sep- 

band  of  Ops  and  father  of  Picus.    He  was  the  arated  by  a  fine  dark  line.    The  outer  one  was 

god  of  seed  time  and  harvest  and  is  represented  much  narrower  than  the  inner  one.    The  hne  of 

as  bearing  a   sickle.    He  was   later   identified  separation  is  called  the  Cassini  division.    About 

with  the  Greek  Chronos,  who,  driven  from  his  1843,  Hncke  of  Berlin,  announced  that  the  outer 

supreme  throne  by  Zeus,  came  to  Latium  and  ring  was  sometimes  seen  as  if  divided.    Careful 

set  up  his  kingdom  there.    Under  his  reign  was  study  of  the  appearance  makes  it  probable  tiiat 

the    Golden    Age.     At    Rome    his    throne    was  there  is  no  real  division  here,  but  only  a  aome- 

shared  by  Ops,  afterward  identified  with  Rhea,  what  soft,  dark  marking  roimd  the  ring.    Shortly 

and  in  the  time  of  the  last  Tarquin  a  temple  afterward,  it  was  annotmced  by  Bond  and  others 

was  built  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  that  there  was  really  a  third  ring  between  the 

was   afterward    used   as   the   treasury    (Saturn!  two  hitherto  known  and  the  planet,  which  had 

jErarium).     The    foundations    of    this    temple  escaped  observation  because  it  was  very  faint 

and   eight   pillars   still   remain.    The   statue   of  and   dusky,   looking   somewhat   like   a   band   of 

Saturn   was   all   year   long   swathed   in   woolen  crape.     This    dusky   ring   was   for  many   years 

bandages  excepting  during  his  festival,  the  Sat-  an   object  of  much   curiosity  on  the   part  of 

urnalia    (q.v.),  when  it  was  uncovered  to  the  observers;  but  it  is  now   found  not  to  be  a 

eyes  of  the  people,  separate  ring  at  all,  but  only  a   dark-shaded 

c.fa.«     .u         ■   .u    _   ■           1       *    ■       ti.  extension  of  the  inner  ring.    It  Is  now  so  easily 

stupendous  object  m  the  solar  system.    To  the  ^j^^  approaching  the  pliiet,  was  propounded 

naked  eye    when  near  opposition    rt  shmes  as  t^^'strSve,  who  based  his  conclusions  upon  a 

a  bnght  star  of  the  first  magnitude.     Its  light  comparison  of  drawings  and  measurements  made 

IS  somewhat  yellow,  bearing  a  great  resemWance  f^oni  the  time  of  Huyghens  to  that  of  Herschel. 

to  that  of  Arcturus,  both  m .  color  and  bright-  ^^^  this  change  is  not  considered  as  established. 

ness,     Saturn,  like  the  other  superior  planets,  The  equator  of  Saturn  and  also  its  rings  are 

IS  best  seen  in  opposition,  when  it  rises  at  sim-  inclined  W  the  plane  of  its  orbit  around  the  sun 

set,  and  is  visible  almost  the  entire  night    An  ^    ^■^^^^      .    "^s  the  planet  moves  round  the 

opposition    occurred   about    12    Aug.    1904,   and  ^^      jj^   ^^j^  ^nd  hence  its  equator  and   rings, 

?*  T,!*  'u  ^'^^  ^°l  "  ■"  ^''*''"  I""  "J^^  ^*-  preserve  the  same  direction  in  space,  on  the  same 

found  by  the  rule  that  it  occurs  about  thirteen  principle  than  the  axis  of  the  earth  keeps  iu 

days  later  every  year  than  it  did  the  year  before,  direction  in  going  round  the  sun.    Consequently 

It  will  therefore  be  well  seen  in  the  autumn  of  there   are  equinoxes   and    solstices    for    Saturn 

the    years    1906-12    and    wmter    of    the    years  as  for  the  earth.    At  the  time  of  the  Satumian 

1913720,     Its  time  of  revolution  is  29.6  years,  equinoxes  the  plane  of  the  rings  passes  through 

at   the   end   of   which   period   it   will   return  to  the  sun.     There  being  two  such  equinoxes,  at 

opposition  at  the  same  time  as  at  the  beginning,  opposite  points  of  the  orbit,  the  interval  between 

and  will  present  the  same  general  aspect  them    will   be  half  the  time  of   revolution  of 

The  rings  of  Saturn  render  it  a  beautiful  Saturn,  or  14.8  years.  As  the  earth  is  quite 
and  striking  telescopic  object.  They  are  about  near  the  sun  compared  with  the  distance  of 
175,000  miles  in  external  diameter,  and  the  cen-  Saturn,  the  rings  will  be  seen  edgewise  from 
tral  opening  of  the  ring  is  about  110,000  miles,  the  earth  about  the  time  of  these  equinoxes. 
This  makes  the  breadth  of  the  ring  itself,  from  They  are  then  found  to  be  ho  thin  as  to  dis- 
its  inner  to  its  outer  circumference,  about  32,000  appear  completely  in  the  most  powerful  tele- 
miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  diameter  of  scope.  The  last  occasion  on  which  this  occurred 
the  earth.  was  in  1892;  other  opportunities  will  be  offered 

This  object  was  an  enigma  to  the  early  ob-  in   1907  and    1922.     At  intervals   intermediate 

servers    with    the    telescope.    Galileo    correctly  between  these  times,  the  Tings  are  seen  under 

described  it  as  seeming  handles  of  the  pianetj  the  greatest  angle,   which,   however,    is  never 

a     circumstance    which,    up     to    the    present  greater  than  27°,  which  is  their  inclination  to 

time,  has  led  to  their  visible  ends  being  called  the  orbit  of  the  planet    At  these  times  it  is  at 

ansa.    As   Saturn   moved   forward   in   its   orbit  its  brightest,  because  the  rings  arc  opened  out 

these  handles  disappeared  from  view,  owing  to  the  widest  to  our  view. 

the  rings  being  seen  edgewise,  a  circumstance  Another  perplexing  question  was,  how  these 

which  greatly  perplexed  Galileo,  and  encouraged  objects   could  be  kept  in  place  —  accompanying 

those  of  his   opponents   who  were   disposed   to  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  always  centred  on  it, 

throw  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  without  meeting  destruction  by  falling  upon  it. 

But  the  correctness  of  the  latter  was  shown  in  A   very   little   mathematical   calculation   suffices 

a  very  few  years  by  the  reappearance  of  these  to  show  that  two  bodies  of  this  shape  ought,  on 

seeming  handles.    The  mystery  was  at  last  solved  the  least  disturbance,  to  be  gradually  attracted 

by  Huyghens  in  1656.  who.  after  long  and  careful  toward  the  planet  on  one   side  or  the  other, 

study,  announced  that  "the  planet  is  surrounded  falling  upon  it  as  surely  as  a  chair,  balanced 

by  a  thin,  plain  ring,  nowhere  touching  it,  and  on  one  of  its  l^s,  will  fall  to  the  floor.    Laplace 

inclined  to  the  ecliptic"  suggested  that   this   might  be  avoided  by  the 

When  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  carefully  ex-  rings  being  liquid  and  not  solid.     But  it  was 

amined  with  a  powerful  telescope  they  are  found  found  by  subsequent  investigation  that  a  liquid 

to  be  quite  complex  in  their  make-up.    Shortly  ring  would  fare  no  better  than  a  solid   one. 

after  Huyghens  made  known  the  real  form  of  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  suggested  that  the 

tne  rings,  Cassini,  of  the  I^ris  Observatory,  an-  rings  might  be  kept  in  place  by  the  attraction 
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of  die  satellites.    But  this  suggestion  proved  no         Japetus,  the  outer  satellite,  has  the  singular 

better  than  the  others.  peculiarity  of  being  much  brighter  at  the  western 

The  mystery  was  at  last  solved  by  Professor  than  at  the  eastern  elongation.     The  variation 

Gierke    Maxwell    of    England,    in    a    paper    on  of  brightness  goes  on  with  such  regularity  that 

•The  Rings  of  Saturn,' which  gained  the  Adams  it   can   be    attributed   only    to   one   cause  —  the 

Eize  essay  from  the  Cambridge  University,  satellite  is  darker  in  color  on  one  side  than  on 
e  demonstrated,  by  mathematical  analysis,  that  the  other,  and  revolves  on  its  axis  in  the  same 
the  only  objects  which  could  permanently  accom-  time  that  it  goes  around  the  planet,  thus  always 
pany  the  planet  in  the  way  the  rings  did  would  presenting  the  same  face  to  the  latter,  as  the 
be  a  cloud  of  small  satellites,  possibly  particles  moon  does  to  the  earth.  Another  peculiarity  of 
no  latter  than  pebbles.  A  suggestion  of  this  fact  Japetua  is  that  the  plane  of  its  orbit  deviates 
had  been  made  more  than  a  century  before  by  from  the  planes  of  all  the  other  orbits.  One 
Gssini,  but  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  of  the  curious  features  of  the  Satumian  system 
This  announcement  made  it  of  great  interest  to  is  that  the  rings  of  the  orbits  of  the  seven 
discover  whether  any  other  proof  could  be  found  inner  satellites  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
for  such  a  view.  One  consequence  of  Maxwell's  equator.  It  is  knowm  that  the  planes  are  thus 
theory  is  that  the  rings  cannot  all  revolve  to-  kept  together  by  the  mutual  action  of  all  these 
gether  like  a  solid  body,  but  that  the  inner  por-  bodies,  combined  with  the  attraction  of  the 
tions  must  revolve  more  rapidly  than  the  outer  equatorial  protuberance  of  Saturn  itself. 
ones,  the  rate  of  revolution,  in  every  part  of  It  will  be  seen  from  the  distances  given  in 
the  ring,  being  that  appropriate  to  a  satellite  in  the  above  table  that  the  satellites  are  divisible 
that  positioa  As  the  particles  forming  the  rings  into  several  groups.  The  five  nearest  the  planet 
were  separately  invisible,  there  was  no  way  of  follow  each  other  at  fairly  regular  and  not  wide 
deciding  by  telescopic  observations  whether  they  intervals.  But  the  sixth,  Titan,  is  more  than 
followed  this  law  of  revolution.  twice  as  far  as  the  one  next  within  it.  Hyperion 
It  was  reserved  for  Keeler,  at  the  Allegheny  is  only  a  little  outside  of  Titan,  and  moves  in 
Observatory,  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  to  a  very  eccentric  orbiL  There  is  a  curious  action 
demonstrate  Maxwell's  theory  by  observation,  between  these  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which 
Bringing  Saturn  and  its  rings  in  such  a  position  three  revolutions  of  Hyperion  are  almost  exactly 
that  they  should  fall  across  the  slit  of  his  equal  to  four  of  Titan ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
spectroscope,  only  a  single  line  of  light  pene-  two  satellites  are  so  timed  that  they  come 
trating  the  slit,  it  was  found  that,  after  being  into  conjunction  only  at  the  point  where  Hy- 
refracted  by  the  prism,  the  dark  lines  of  the  perion  is  farthest  from  the  planet  These  con- 
spectrum  were  not  straight,  but  were  broken  junctions  occur  at  intervals  of  6;  days,  during 
exactly  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  the  inner  por-  which  Titan  will  have  made  four  revolutions 
tions  of  the  ring  revolved  more  rapidly  than  and  Hyperion  three. 

die  outer  ones.  This    and   other    relations   which   exist  be- 

Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  nine  twecn  the  motions   of  the  satellites  have  the 

satellites,  more  than  surround  any  other  planet,  result  that  their  mutual   attractions  upon   eadi 

their  distances  having  a  wide  range,  as  will  be  other  give  rise  to  curious  results  in  making  first 

seen  by  the  table  below :  one  and  then  another  swing  back  and  forth  in 

Dist.  from  Sal-    periodic  Discoverer  their   orbits.     The   mathematical   problems   thus 

Name.        urn  In  radii        ([„,,_  ^j  dale.  arising  tax  the  abilities  of  the  ablest  investigators 

"'  P'^""-  of  the  motions  of  these  bodies. 

En™d™".".".:;  tl       "li-'lh.      H™heii"!?ao  Physical  Constitution  a«d  RoiatioK  of  Saturn. 

Teihys  ....'.'.'.'.  s's         i  d.  31  h.      Casaioi  in  16S*  — The   physical   constitution   of    Saturn   would 

Dione  6.8         J d.  18 h.      Cauini  in  16S4  seem  to  be  quite  similar  to  that  of  Jupiter;  but 

$.'"»    «s         *J"h       £*"'?,''"!*''<  the  former,  being  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the  latter, 

H™ri™".'.'.'.'.i6:8      Wi-'rh       BonI  ™848    "  "  ^°^^  famtly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  more 

jBHim  6«.4      jsd.aih!      ijwini  in  1671  difficult  of  observation.    Careful  telescopic  obser- 

"fflbe       133.0       siod.  II  h.     Pickering  in  1901  vations  show  that  Saturn  has  a  slightly  mottled 

Pliotbe   was  discovered  at   the   Harvard   Ob-  or   cloudy   appearance;   but   the  mottling   is   SO 

servatory,    by    photographs    of    stars    surround-  faint   that   it   is    impossible   to   locate   any   one 

ing     Saturn.     It     is     remarkable     in     that     its  feature,  so  as  to  follow  it  from  hour  to  hour. 

motion    is    retrograde,    while    that    of   all   other  It  is  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  impossible  to 

satellites   is    direct.     Its    faintncss    is    such    that  see  the   rotation  of   the   planet.     But  on  three 

the  only  telescope  which  has  yet  shown  it  to  the  occasions  since  the  telescope  has   been   used  in 

eye   is   that   of  the   Yerkes   Observatory,   where  observing  Saturn,  a   spot  or  region  of  unusual 

it  was  observed  with  great  ditliculty  by  Barnard,  brightness  has  been  formed  upon  its  disk  which 

The  largest  and  brightest  of  these  objects  is  enabled  its  time  of  revolution  to  be  observed. 

Titan,  which   may  be  seen  in  a  telescope  of  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 

moderate  size.     The  faintest  and  most  difficult  Herschel;  the  second  in  1876,  when  the  planet 

is   Hyperion,   which   requires  a   large  telescope  was  carefully  observed  by  Professor  Hall ;  and 

to    show    it     Mimas   also   is    a   difficult    object  the  third  in  1903,  when  a  spot  was  discovered 

to  see ;  but  a  telescope  of  three  or  four  inches'  by  Barnard  and  observed  by  many  astronomers, 

aperture   will    commonly   show    several    besides  On  the  second  occasion  it  was  found  that  the 

Titan.    The  Astronomical  Ephemeris  gives  the  spot  gradually  spread  out,  the  brightest  point 

apparent  orbits  and  data  for  each  year  by  which  being   near  one   end,   while   it  gradually   faded 

the    visible   satellites   can   be  _  readily    identified,  out  at  the  other  end.     In  consequence  of  this. 

One  difficulty  in  doing  this  arises  from  the  small  it  was   impossible  to  fix  the  period  of  rotation 

rtara  which  are  frequently  seen  in  the  neighbor-  with  entire  exactness,  because  it  would  depend 

hood  of  the  planet  upon  whether  we   took  the  brightest  Mrt  ol 
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the  belt  into  which  the  spot  was  stretched,  or 
the  middle  of  the  belt,  as  the  point  of  com- 
parison. The  results  of  the  time  of  revolution 
on  the  three  occasions,  so  far  as  worked  out, 
are  as  follows : 

H^l    ....'."'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.10  h.  14  m. 
Barnard     lo  h.  38  m. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  deviation  of  the  last 
period  from  the  two  others.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
termine what  this  means.  The  white  spots 
observed  by  Herschel  and  Hall  were  on  or  near 
(he  planet's  equator,  while  Barnard's  spot  of 
1903  was  in  middle  latitude.  We  therefore  con- 
clude that  Salurn  is  like  Jupiter  and  the  sun, 
in  that  its  equatorial  portions  rotate  in  a  less 
period  ihan  those  nearer  the  poles. 

Sdturn  also  resembles  Jupiter  in  ils  very 
small  density,  which  is  even  less  than  that  of 
water.  We  therefore  reach  the  same  conclusion 
as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  — that  the  outer  visible 
surface  of  this  planet  is  probably  gaseous ;  that 
the  planet,  in  fact,  is  a  ball  of  vapor  surrounding 
a  comparatively  dense  nucleus. 

Simon  Newcomb. 

Satarnalia,  the  name  of  a  Roman  festival, 
instituted,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of 
the  ancients,  in  commemoration  of  the  happy 
period  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  free- 
dom and  equality  prevailed,  and  violence  and 
Oppression  were  unknown.  It  originated  prob- 
ably as  a  harvest  celebration.  The  festival  con- 
tinued at  first  one  day;  then  three;  afterward 
five;  and  finally,  under  the  Csesars,  seven  days, 
namely,  from  the  17th  to  the  23d  of  December, 
At  the  commencement  of  this  festival  a  great 
number  of  wax  tapers  were  lighted  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  as  a  sign  that  no  more  human 
victims  were  to  be  sacrificed.  During  its  con- 
tinuance no  public  business  could  be  transacted, 
the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  war  was  impious,  and  to 
punish  a  malefactor  involved  pollution.  The 
slaves  were  freed  from  restraint,  wore  caps  as 
badges  of  freedom,  and  went  about  dressed  in 
tunics,  adorned  with  purple,  and  in  white  togaS- 
Masters  and  slaves  changed  places ;  and  while 
the  servants  sat  and  banqueted  at  the  tables,  they 
were  wailed  on  by  their  masters  and  their 
guests,  who,  if  they  did  not  do  this,  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  punishments. 
Jests  and  freedom  everywhere  prevailed ;  and 
all  ceased  from  their  various  occupations. 

Satnr'nian  Verse,  a  metre  employed  by  the 
earlier  Roman  poets.  It  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers; the  first  an  iambic  dimeter  catalectic,  the 
other  a  trochaic  dimeter  brachy-catalectic.  It 
points  to  the  transition  from  the  accentual  versi- 
fication of  Etruria  and  Latiura  to  the  quantitive 
verse  of  fully  developed  Roman  literature 
modeled  as  this  tatter  was  on  Greek  usage.  It 
uras  originally  employed  in  the  hymns  to  Saturn 
sung  at  harvest  time,  hence  its  name ;  and  it  is 
also  found  in  extant  fragments  of  Nxvius, 
Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  etc.  The  basis  of 
the  metre  is  thus  shown  ■ 


which  corresponds  with  the 
Jingle, 

eunnlnc. 


The  metre  is  met  with  in  all  primitive  fomu 
of  European  poetry,  whether  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, or  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  ihe  underlying 
measure  for  almost  all  ballad  literature. 

Satyn,  sSt'ers  or  sa'ters,  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, a  race  of  woodland  divinities,  who  were 
followers  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  represent 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Hesiod  describes 
them  as  a  worthless  race,  unfit  for  work.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) and  Iphthima,  or  of  Silenus,  They  ap- 
pear in  early  works  of  art  and  poetry  as  robust 
in  human  frame  with  bristly  hair,  broad  snub- 
noses,  ears  large  and  pointed  like  those  of 
animals,  two  little  horny  knobs  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat. 
They  are  described  as  being  fond  of  wine 
(whence  they  frequently  appear  with  a  wine- 
cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hands),  and  of  every 
kind  of  sensual  gratification,  whence  they  are 
often  represented  sleeping,  playing  musical  in- 
struments, or  engaged  in  voluptuous  dances 
with  nymphs.  Like  all  the  forest  and  field 
deities,  they  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mortals. 
By  later  writers,  especially  the  Roman  poets,  the 
satyrs  are  confounded  with  the  Italian  Fauns, 
and  are  accordingly  represented  with  lar^r 
horns  and  goats'  feet,  although  they  were  ori^- 
ally  quite  3  distinct  class  of  beings.  Ancient 
sculptors  were  ford  of  representing  the  satyr 
whether  in  his  coarser  or  finer  type  —  one  of 
the  most  famous  specimens  of  Greek  art  being 
the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  in  which  the  revolting 
animal  features  of  the  conception  hbve  disap- 
peared, and  the  satyr  is  portrayed  as  a  beautiful 
and  graceful  youth. 

Sauerknu^  sowr'krowt,  a  salted  prepara- 
tion  of   cabbage,    much    esteemed    in    Germany 

and  other  northern  European  nations,  and  of 
which  large  quantities  are  prepared  for  winter 
use.  The  common  white  cabbages  are  taken 
when  they  have  formed  firm  hearts ;  these  are 
sliced  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in  layers 
in  a,  cask  with  culinary  salt,  a  few  juniper 
berries  and  caraway-seeds  or  cloves  being  added 
according  to  taste,  the  whole  mass  being  packed 
down  as  hard  as  possible  without  crushing  the 
slices,  and  covered  with  a  lid  pressed  down  with 
weights.  Partial  fermentation  sets  in  after  some 
time,  and  the  watery  juice  rises  to  the  surface. 
This  juice  is  poured  off,  and  water  containing 
a  solution  of  salt  is  poured  in,  and  changed 
till  it  rises  without  a  scum  and  a  fetid  smell. 
The  cabbage  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  is  stored 
in  a  cool  place  in  the  barrels  still  under  pres- 
sure. It  may  be  eaten  boiled  in  the  same  way 
as  fresh  cabbages,  or  stewed  with  bacon  or 
salted  meat. 


_    )f  the  wa!l-eyed  pike.    The  sauger 

(S.  canadense)  Is  much  smaller  than  the  wall- 
eyed pike,  seldom  more  than  18  inches  long, 
and  I  to  2  pounds  in  weight.  It  varies  in  quality 
and  estimation  bolh  as  food  and  as  a  game  fish, 
but  in  some  tributaries  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
affords  good  sport  by  troiling  over  ripples  with 
a   minnow.    Its  color  is  olive-gray,   the   sides 
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KTUSy  or  omiiEe  with  dark  mottlings,  round 
Mack  spots  on  the  dorsal  fins,  and  a  large  black 
blotch  on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

Saagerties,  sa'gir-tiz,  N.  Y.,  village  in 
Ulster  County;  on  the  Hudson  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  and  on  the  West  Shore 
Railroad;  about  iz  miles  north  of  Kingston.  A 
ferry  connects  Saugerties  with  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  Tivoli, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  there 
are  regular  steamer  communications  with  all 
the  Hudson  River  ports.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural region,  and  has  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing.  In  the  vicinity  are  bluestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  factories  for  making  writing- 
paper,  blank-books,  envelopes,  card  board,  and 
coaled  paper  for  lithographino;  purposes,  and 
the  pulp  mills.  There  are  also  brick  works  and 
the  quarries,  and  the  white-lead  factory  at 
Glenerie  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  Sau- 
gerties. The  manufactures  and  export  products 
of  Saugerties  and  the  nearby  villages  are 
shipped  mainly  from  Saugerties  by  water.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  the 
public  and  parish  schools,  and  the  Y.  U.  C.  A. 
library  and  reading-room.  The  national  and 
slate  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $^25,000; 
the  savings  bank  has  a  large  deposit.  Tne  gov- 
*  -svested  in  a  president  and  board  of 


Pop.  (igio)  3,929- 

Saugua,  sa'gils,  Mass.,  town  in  Essex 
County;  on  Lynn  Harlror  and  Saugus  River, 
»Dd  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad ;  about 
four  miles  west  of  Lynn  and  10  miles  northeast 
of  Boston.  Within  its  corporate  limits  are  the 
villages  of  East  Saugus  and  Cliftondale.  It  is  a 
residential  section  with  several  manufacturing 
establishments,  chief  of  which  are  woolen  mills, 
and  boot  and  shoe  factories.  The  town  has  a 
high  school  and  graded  elementary  schools. 
Pop.  (1910)  8,04?. 

Saul,  first  king  of  Israel  from  about  1040 
B.C.  He.  was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  'wealthy  and 
powerful  Benjamite,  was  noted  tor  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  courage;  and  when  the  people 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  th eoc rati co- repub- 
lican constitution,  was  selected  by  Samuel  for 
their  king.  He  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  people  until  after  he  had  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Ammonites.  Repeated  successes  over 
the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  even  over  s  king  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
confirmed  his  authority.  But  Samuel,  offended 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  king  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priesthood,  and  by  his  disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  in  a  war  against 
the  Amalckites,  secretly  anointed  David  as 
king.  His  reign  was  terminated  by  a  catastrophe. 
A  battle  was  fouRhl  aRainst  the  Philistines  at 
Mount  Gilboa;  the  Hebrews  fle^,  Jonathan  and 
two  other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  and  the  king  slew 
himself  with  his  own  sword.  David,  whose 
skill  in  poetry  equalled  his  musical  genius, 
honored  in  a  touching  elegy  the  memory  of  his 
fallen  friend  and  foe  (x  Sam,  i.),  who,  'lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  were  even  in  their 
death  not  divided ;  they  were  swifter  than 
eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions." 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  soo  sant  ma'rl  or  (Fr.) 
so  sint  ma-re,  Canada,  town  and  port  of  entry 
of  Algoma  District,  Ontario;  on  the  Saint  Mary 


River,  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal,  and  on  the 

Canadian  Pacific  and  Algoma  Central  railways. 

It  is  connected  by  the  international  bridge,  i 
mile  long,  with  Sault  Sainte  Uarie,  Mich.,  hence 
with  the  Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  Atlantic, 
and  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul,  and  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  railways.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  mining  region  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort.  In  addition  to  the  ship  canal  around 
the  rapids,  Sault  Sainte  Mane  has  a  large 
power  canal,  which  already  supplies  important 
industries  and  will  supply  power  to  future 
manufactories.  The  most  important  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  and  paper,  the 
large  mill  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  having  cost  in 
construction  more  than  $1,000,000  and  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
nickel  steel  works,  utilizing  the  nickel  ores  from 
the  Sudbury  mines,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
and  lumber  mills.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
its  electric  lighting  plant  and  water  works.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Algoma 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Northern 
Canada ;  has  good  schools,  banks,  and  weekly 
newspapers.    Pop.  (1901)  ?,l69. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich.,  citv,  port  of 
entry,  county-seat  of  Chippewa  County ;  on 
Saint  Mary  River,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, on  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  (q.v.)  ship 
canal  and  on  the  Duluth,  S.  S.  &  A.  and  the 
Minneapolis  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  R.R.'s.  The 
international  railroad  bridge  across  Saint  Mary 
River  connects  the  city  with  the  village  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  in  Canada,  thus  making  direct 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad. 
The  principal  industrial  establishments  are  lum- 
ber mills ;  other  manufactories  are  machine 
shops,  foundry,  planing  mills,  flour  mills,  brick 
works,  and  shingle  mills.  It  has  a  shipyard, 
large  lumber  yards,  and  warehouses.  The  total 
value  of  the  factory  output  in  1904  was  $2,412,- 
481,  an  increase  of  230  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1900.  A  branch  of  the  State  fish  hatchery  is 
maintained  here.  The  educational  institutions 
are  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  a  high  school, 
public  and  parish  schools,  and  private  busi- 
ness schools.  The  three  banks  have  a  combined 
capital  of  $200,ooa  Pop.  (iQio)  12,615.  The  lo- 
cality has  a  romantic  place  in  United  States  and 
Canadian  history,  and  before  the  white  man  it 
must  have  been,  from  its  situation,  a  well- 
known  passing  point  on  Indian  trails;  it  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  favorite  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Chippewa  Indians.  The  French 
missionaries  Rambault  and  Jogues  visited  this 
locality  in  1641,  followed  by  Pcre  Menard  in 
1660;  and  a  mission  was  established  by  Jacques 
Marquette  in  1668,  which,  however,  was  aban- 
doned 20  years  later,  the  settlement  continuing 
as  a  trading  post.  It  was  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
that  the  governor- general  of  New  France 
gathered  a  great  council  of  Indians  in  1671  and 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  took  formal 
and  solemn  possession,  by  proclamation,  of  all 
the  country  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sault  Sainte-Marie,  Saint  Harra  Palls,  or 
the  'Soo"  Canals.  The  early  trappers  and 
traders  of  the  Northwest  found  free  naviga- 
tion insuperably  impeded  by  the  sault,  or  rapids, 
of  the  St.  Marys  River,  whose  descent  of  i8 
feet  to  the  mile  compelled  costly  portagingof 
the  increasing  cargoes  of  furs  and  merchandise, 
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Finally,  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  seeking  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  its  rival,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  constructed  a  canal  with  a  single 
lock  on  the  Canadian  side  oE  the  falls.  This 
was  in  1797-8,  and  the  canal  was  in  use  hy 
canoes  and  bateaux  until  1814,  when  all  but 
its  timber  floor  and  sills  was  destroyed  by 
United  States  troops.  No  further  attempts  at 
canal  building  in  this  remote  spot  were  made 
until  i8s3,  when  a  ship  canal  — the  first  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  — was  begun 
by  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  connect  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  and  was  finished  in  1855. 
The  length  of  the  canal  was  5,674  feet  and  it 
was  provided  with  two  tandem  locks,  each  being 
350  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  wide,  and  allowing 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  T2  feet,  the  original 
cost  being  $1,000,000.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, by  consent  of  the  State,  began  in  1870 
to  enlarge  the  canal,  and  by  1881  had  increased 
its  length  to  1.6  miles,  its  width  to  an  average 
of  160  feet,  and  its  depth  to  16  feet;  also  had 
built  a  single  lock  515  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide,  with  a  depth  01  17  ftet  on  the  sills,  which 
was  located  100  feet  south  of  the  State  locks. 
The  State  relinquished  all  control  of  the  canal 
in  March  1882.  In  1887  the  State  locks  were 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  single  lock  Soo 
feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  22  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills.  This  lock  called  the 
*Poe»  lock  was  put  in  commission  in  i8g6.  The 
canal  was  also  deepened  to  25  feet.  From 
1892  to  iQO^  man^  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  laying  out  a  new  and  straighter 
route  through  Hay  Lake  and  other  channels 
eliminating  a  number  of  short  turns  and  giving 
dredged  areas  over  30  miles  in  length.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  freight-ton  through  the 
canal  from  13.57  niills  in  1882  to  3.53  mills  in 
igOQ. 

A  new  work  of  great  importance  has  been 
under  way  since  1907,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  1917.  It  consists  of  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  canal  above  the  locks  and 
in  the  Middle  Neebish  channel,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  canal  and  the  great  Davis 
lock.  The  first  two  parts  of  this  work  were 
completed  in  igio,  the  result  being  that  the 
canal  is  now  soo  feet  wide  at  the  upper  en- 
trance, 370  feet  at  the  basin,  108  feet  at  the 
lock  gates,  and  ifloo  feet  wide  at  the  lower 
entrance.  The  improved  Middle  Neebish  clian- 
nel  is  now  300  feet  in  width  and  has  22  feet 
of  water  over  the  rock  at  mean  low  stage  level 
of  Lake  Huron.  These  improvements  alone  will 
relieve  much  congestion  of  traffic.  The  exca- 
vations for  the  mammoth  Davis  lock  were  com- 
pleted early  in  igi2  and  allow  for  a  lock 
chamber  IJ50  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide;  the 
new  canal  will  have,  including  the  lock,  a 
length  of  lii  miles,  and  a  clear  width  of  from 
260  to  300  feet.  A  separate  and  free  water- 
wav  is  also  being  constructed  to  feed  the  new 
locEcs. 

Besides  the  canals  on  the  American  side  of 
the  international  line,  the  Dominion  guvern- 
ment  opened  a  larRe  Canadian  canal  in  1855. 
This  canal  is  I'A  miles  long.  150  feel  wide,  and 
22  feet  deep,  with  a  lock  goo  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  22  feet  on  the  mitre  sills. 

The  commerce  passing  through  these  canals 
in  eight  months  of  the  year  is  far  greater  than 
is  borne  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal  and 


Canal  and  the  canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may 
be  added  and  the  aggregate  will  still  fall  short 
of  the  tremendous  tonnage  passing  through  the 
"Soo"  canals.  It  reached  in  1910  a  total  of 
62,363,218  tons^an  increase  of  4,468,069  over 
1909. 

Saumarez,  s5-ma-ra',  or  Sausmarez,  James, 
Baron  DE,  British  naval  officer:  b.  Saint  Peter 
Port,  Guernsey,  11  March  1757;  d.  there  q  Oct. 
1836.  He  served  in  the  American  war ;  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commander  after  the 
engagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in 
1781  ;  and  was  captain  of  the  Russell  in  the 
combat  between  Rodney  and  De  Grasse,  In  1793 
he  was  knighted  for  the  capture  of  the  Reunion, 
a  French  frigate.  In  March  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Orion,  in  which 
ship  he  opened  the  battle  of  L'Orient,  in  which 
the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  2J  June ;  he 
shared  in  the  victory  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent, 
14  Feb.  1797,  and  was  second  in  command  to 
Lord  Nelson  in  the  victory  of  the  Nile  1  Aug. 
1798.  In  1801  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  cre- 
ated a  haron,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  squadron  cruising  off  Cadii.  He  defeated 
a  Franco- Spanish  fleet  of  10  sail  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Russia  (1809)  he  commanded  the  Baltic 
fleet.  In  1821  he  became  vice-admiral  of  Great 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United 
-'     •       ■  ■    of  B,  ■    - 


Saunders,  san'derz,  Alvin,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Fleming  County,  Ky.,  12  July  1817;  d. 
Omaha.  Neb.,  i  Nov.  1899.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Illinois  in  1828,  and  at  16  went 
to  Iowa.  He  studied  law,  was  postmaster  for 
seven  years,  and  eventually  became  a  banker. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  under  which  Iowa  was 
admitted  to  statehood,  was  Slate  senator  for 
eight  years,  and  a  commissioner  to  organize  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  In  1861-7  he  was 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  sent  3,000  troops  to  the 
front  besides  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians, although  the  entire  population  of  the 
Territory  numbered  but  30,000.  He  served  in 
the  United  States  senate  in  1877-83,  was  active 
in  the  movement  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment,  secured  a  labor  school  for  the  Indians 
on  the  Pawnee  Reservation,  obtained  600.000 
acres  for  Nebraska  by  straightening  its  northern 
boundary  line,  and  was  prominent  as  a  commis- 
sioner on  Indian  affairs. 

Saunders,  Marshall  (Makgarei  Mabsbau, 

Saunoeks),  Canadian  author:  b.  Milton,  N.  S., 
1861.  She  was  edticated  in  Nova  Scotia,  Scot- 
land, and  France,  and  is  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  juvenile  books.  Her  publica- 
tions include;  'Beautiful  Joe'  (1894)-  *The 
King  of  the  Park>  (1897);  'Her  Sailor* 
(i8g«)  ;  'Tilda  Jane>  (1901);  'Beautiful  Joe's 
Paradise'    (1902)  ;   etc. 

Saunders,  Richard,  the  name  under  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  published  his  'Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,'   1732-57. 
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SAUNDERS — 8AUSSURE 

, J  B^^i  English  author:  Diplodocus  are    features   indicative  of  aquatic 

b.  Alice,  Cape  Colony,  2  Dec  i860.    He  was  habits,  but  the  short-toed  plantigrade  limbs  are 

educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Uni-  absolutely  adapted  to  terrestrial  life,  and  we  can- 

versily  College,  Oxford,  became  a  barrister  in  not  well  assume  that  such  enormous  brutes  as 

1886,  and  has  since   engaged  in  literary  work.  Atlatttotanrtu  could  possibly  have  ventured  into 

He  has  made  translations  of  much  of  the  work  swampy  ground. 

of  Schopenhauer  and  Goethe  and  has  written:  Saurop'sida,  a  primary  division  of  verte- 

<Life     and     Letters     of     James     McPheraon*  brated  animals,  comprising  the  reptiles  and  birds, 

(18513);   'The  Quest  of  Faith>    (1899);  «Prof.  the  other  two  corresponding  divisions  being  the 

Harnack    and    His    Oxford    Critics'      (igoa)  ;  Jchlhyopsida   (fishes   and   amphibians)    and   the 

'Schopenhauer'   {1901);  etc.  Mammalia.     These  divisions,  set  apart  by  Hux- 

Saunderson,  san'der-s6n,  Nicbtdas,  English  ley,  are  in  accordance  with  genetic  relationships. 

mathematician :    b.   Thurlston,  Yorkshire,  Jan-  For  the  similarities  in  structure  between  birds  and 

nary   1682 ;   d.    Cambridge,   England,    19  April  reptiles,  showing  descent  from  a  common  saurop- 

173Q.    He    was   blinded   by   smallpox   when   a  sidan  ancestor,  see  Ornithology;  Reptiles. 
year  old.  and  debarred  through  poverty  from  Saum'rie,  the  name  given  by  Huxley  to  an 

a   university  course,  but  nevertheless  obtained  order  of  thrdass  of  Birds  (see  Ornitmlogy), 

a  wide  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  mathe-  constructed  for  the  reception  of  ArcluBobteryx 

matics.    In    i707  he   established   himself  as  a  (q.^j  ^  i^^  ^ird.  the  oldest  and  most  pnmitive 

lecturer  at  arists  Co  lege,  Cambridge  and  m  bird-fossil  known,  remarkable  for  its  lizard-like 

171 1  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  (gji 

at    Cambridge,    which    he   occupied    until    his         '_     ,        ,,  bl-  -    ^  c  t     /r- 

death.    His   'Algebra'    was  published  at  Cam-  ,     Sau'ry-plke,  or  Skipjack,    a     fish     (.Strom- 

bridge  in  1740  DfrtTjoj:  joudm),  having  a  greatlyclon^tedbody 

„        ,       ,'.       -      _  covered  with  minute  scales,  and  the  jaws  pro- 

Baurel,  a  fish,     bee  facxa  longed  into  a  long  sharp  beak.    It  is  about  15 

SanriB,  sa'rl-^,  a  term  variously  applied  in  inches    long,    occurs   plentifully   on   the    North 

die  classification  of  the  reptiles,  but  in  this  work  Atlantic  coasts,  frequenting  inlets  in   shoals   SO 

restricted   to   designate  the  subclass  composed  dense  that  it  may  be  taken  in  pailfuls.    In  order 

of  the  orders  Lacertiiia  (lieards)  and  Ophidia  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  porpoise  and  large 

(serpenu).    In  popular  speech  the  phrase  "sau-  fishes  it  often  leaps  out  of  the  water  or  skims 

rian  reptiles*  usually  means  alligators  or  croco-  rapidly    along    the    surface.    Consult    Goode, 

diles.    See  Rxptiles.  'American  Fishes*   (1888). 

Saurin.    Jacques,    zhak     sfr-rSA,     French         Sau««e,  an  article  of  food  consisting  of 

*'rotestant  preacher:  b,  Nimes  6  Jan.  1677;  d.  minced  meat,  highly  seasoned,  and  enclosed  gen- 

The  Hague  jo  Dec  173a    After  study  at  Ge-  etally  in  the  intestines  of  some  animal.    Among 

neva,  he  became  pastor  in   1701   of  a  Walloon  the  Romans  the  sausages  of  Lucania  were  held 

congregation  in  London;   but  in   1705  went  to  in  high  repute;  they  were  made  of  fresh  pork  and 

The    Hague   to    take    charge    of    a    church    of  bacon  finely  minced  with  nuts  of  the  stone-pine, 

French   refugees   assembling  there   in   a  chapel  and    flavored    with   pepper,    cummin    seed,    bay 

of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Here  his  pulpit  ora-  leaves,     pot-herbs,    and     garum.     The    Bologna 

tory  was  so  greatly  admired  that  it  roused  the  sausages  of  Italy   are   still   highly   prized;   tliey 

bitter  envy  of  his  clerical  brethren,  who  charged  consist  of  veal,  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  and  bacon, 

him  with  heresy,  and  subjected  him  to  a  series  finely  chopped  up,  seasoned  with  sage,  mixed 

of  petty  persecutions  which  shortened  his  life,  herbs,    ground   pepper,   and    mixed    spice.     The 

His   doctrines   were  those  of  moderate   Calvin-  smoked  sausages  of  Germany  are  also  considered 

ism.     As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  been  likened  to  as  a  delicacy  by  many;  they  are  made  of  fat  and 

Bossuet,  and  so  far  as  vigor  of  presentation  goes  lean  pork  preserved  for  about  a  week  by   salt, 

tiiis  may  be  thought  just    He  was  the  author  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and  all-spice  being  rubbed 

of  12  volumes  of   'Sermons,'   selections  from  into  the  meat;  it  is  then  cut  small  and  mixed 

which   were   translated   into   English,   and  puh-  with  some  shreds  of  shallot  or  garlic,  pressed 

lished  between  177S  and  1784,  in  five  volumes  into  an  ox-skin,  wrapped  in  a  fold  or  two  of 

(with  a    'Memoir'),   a   sixth  being  added  in  muslin,  and  then  smoked  in  the  same  way  as 

1796.     Among   his   other   works   are    'Etat   du  ham.     The  pork  sausages  of  our  own  country 

Christianisme  en   France'    (1725)  ;   'Abr^giS  de  are  made  and  seasoned  m  various  ways  to  please 

la    Thiologie    et    de    la    Morale    Chritienne'  different  palates.    See  Packijjq  Industry. 
(1722);  'Discours  sur  les  Evenemenls  lea  Plus  Saussure,    s6-siir,    Horace    Bfinfidict    de, 

Memorables   du   Vieux   et   du    Nouveau   Testa-  Swiss  savant:  b.  Conches,  near  Geneva,  17  Feb. 

ment'    (1720-8).    Consult  'Lite*   by  Berthault  1^40;  j.  Geneva  23  Jan.   1799.    He  began  his 

(187s).  studies  in  natural  science  in   Geneva  and  at  23 

Sauropoda,  sa-rSp'5-da,  a  sub-order  of  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy.  Later  he 
dinosaurian  reptiles  which  included  gigantic  was  elected  member  of  the  Council  of  Two 
forms,  such  as  Brontotaurus,  Moroiaurus,  Dipla-  Hundred  in  the  new  legislature  of  his  country. 
docus  and  the  like.  (See  Dinosavria.)  It  is  His  name  has  since  become  famous  from  his  ser- 
difficult,  remarks  Gadow,  to  understand  how  vices  to  geology,  geodesy,  the  geographical  dis- 
these  huge,  long-necked  Sauropoda  lived  and  tribution  of  plants,  and  the  applied  sciences, 
moved  about  The  long  neck  suggests  at  first  His  most  remarkable  work  was  done  in  the  in- 
sight predaceous  habits,  but  the  teeth,  rather  vestigation  of  plant  anatomy.  In  pursuit  of  his 
feeble  in  Diplodocus,  and  distinctly  of  the  plant-  chosen  studies  he  traveled  through  France,  Hol- 
cutting  type  in  other  genera,  put  this  out  of  the  land,  England,  Italy  and  Sicily;  thoroughly  ex- 
question.  The  high  position  of  the  impaired  ploring  the  Alps,  especially  the  glaciers  of  Cha- 
aasal  opening,  and  the  shortened  nasal  bones  oE  mounix.  and  was  the  first  to  readi  the  summit  of 
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8AUTERNE  — SAVAGE  STATION 

Mont  Blanc  (1787)  and  to  measure  its  height  by  quaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  WUkea,  the 

barometric   pressure.     He    is   also   the    inventor  actor.     His    tragedy    *Sir    Thomas    Overbury,* 

of  tlie  electrometer,  hygrometer  and  similar  in-  was  brought  out  in  1723,  the  author  himself  play- 

struments.    As  founder  and  president  of  the  So-  ing  the    leading   part,   but  with   little   success. 

ciety  of  Arts  of  Geneva  he  did  good  service  to  Savage  was  rising  in  reputation  when,  in  1727, 

the  industries  of  that  city.     Among  his  writings  he   killed   a   man    in   a  tavern   brawl.     He   was 

the  most  important  arc 'Voyages  dans  les  Alpes'  tried   and  sentenced  to   death,  but   through  the 

(1779);  and  'Parlie  Pittoresque'    (1890),  influence   of  L.ady  Hertford  was  pardoned.     In 

Sauteme.  s6-tcrn',  a  white  Bordeaux  wine  1728  appeared  'The  Bastard,'  a  poem  of  some 

of  high  repute,  produced  from  grapes  grown  in  "ne"^     ^,oon  after,   Lord   lyreonnel   (a  nephew 

the  neighborhood  of  Sauternes,  a  village  in  the  o*   ^is   allcg-d   mother)    received   him   into   his 

department  of  Gironde,  near  Bordeauji.  J°'"\,^u*' J"'  t'I**'tJ;™j^^  "  <f '■  1  ^S   '^^ 

o     '          T.«..     a™      -^^  .,«.-  „.,,-:.,T,.  K  he  published  'The  Wanderer;  a  Moral  Poem.' 

Boiton   Ma,  .    ' J  j "'/ "/^lif  E""" ,». '■"f  adrift   npoa   the  wotld.    A  birth-da,  od.  ad- 

f'J  J  1             '      J    -f,  H  ,     .h     j;      „,  ,TS  drts«d  to  Qu.tn  CharloUt  in  1733  prbcur.^  him 

studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  served  m  „^n^ir,„  „.    .-n  f.nm  it..  „„^n     In    tt.c  . 

hoth  branches  of  tlie  legislature,  aiid  then  retired  ^ J™™;."    g  ,  ;S;,*;tit1S"he  '<"pr'o'#est 

from  pol.Ml  1*  to  engage  in    iterar,  work  ,      p.».      ,            j  I  prosceotion  to  be  insii- 

S^fffS.;=1^°=^'^,S|^  .b.^g.i^^i„,bnt_|iei„^™2;^w,.^i. 

what  confused  m  plan.    He  wrote:     'GeuMlogical  ;'^j      ^,^^^^^  p           ^    "j        friends  raised  a 

Dictionary  of   the  First   Settlers  of  New   Log-  s„bs„iDtion   with    a   view   of   enablinir   him   to 

land,  showing  three   Generations   of  those  who  S"?''"^,,-"-  But"    Brfs  orhe'wa!  a'r  Tst  d 

came  before  May   1693',  (4  vols.,   1862-4)     and  f^^  debt  and  thrown  into  the  county  jail,  where, 

cdiled;     Winthrops  'History  of  New  England'  ^fj^^.      ^ejenijon  „f  ^~-  months   he  died      Be^ 

(1825-6)  ;  Paley's  'Works'   (S  vols.  1828) ;  etc  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  mentioned,  he  wa..  the 

Savage,    Minot   Judaon,    American    Unita-  au,hor  of  much  occasional  verse  and  other  mis- 

rian    clergyman :    h.    Norridgewock,    Maine,    10  cellaneous  writings.     Savage  was  the  friend  and 

June  1841.     He  was  graduated  from  the  Bangor  companion  of  Samuel  Johnson  at  the  time  when 

Theological   Seminary  in   1864  and  was  a  Con-  [he  latter  was  sleeping  in  the  streets  of  London 

gregational  home  missionary  in  California  1864-  houseless     and     penniless.      Consult:      Johnson, 

67.    Here  he  established  churches  in  Grass  Val-  <Life  of  Savage'    (1744) ;  Gait,  'Lives  of  the 

ley  and  San  Mateo.     Subsequently  he  occupied  pUycrs' ;  Boswell,  'Life  ot  Johnson> ;  Thomas, 

Congregational   pulpits   in    Framingham,   Mass.,  in  'Notes  and  Queries'    (1858). 

1867-0:    and   Hannibal,    Mo.,    1869-73.     Havmg  „               t»-  i.     ..  tt              .         ■              ,j- 

become  a  Unitarian  he  took  charge  of  the  Thirfl  j^""K''  ^^*  "^^  American  soldier 

UniUrian  Church  in  Chicago  1873-4,  and  a  year  l^^  novelist :  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  12  June  1^ ;  d 

later   became   the  pastor  of  the   Church  of  the  New    York    11    Oct.    1^3-     He   was    graduated 

Unity  in  Boston,  in  which  capacity  he  served  22  from  West  Point  in  1868  as  brevet  ad  lieutenant, 

years.     In  1806  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  and  m  1871  served  as  vice-consul  of  the  United 

of  the  Messiah  in  New  York,  a  church  long  as-  States  at  Rome  and  Marseilles.     In  1872  he  was 

sociated  with  Ihc  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  now  (1906)  ™li^ry   secretary,   with   the   rank  of  major    m 

its  pastor  emeritus.     He  resigned  the  pastorate  •"«  Egyptian  army  and  m  the  latter  part  of  1873 

in  May  IQ06.     He  represents  the  more  radical  and  during  1873   was  United   States  Commis- 

elcmcnt  in  his   denomination  and  has  been  a  sioner  to    Texas,  to  settle  the  Mexican-Texas 

voluminous   writer  upon   ethical  and    religious  border  dispute.     During  the  Spanish- American 

questions.    Among  his  more  important  works  are :  war  he  served  as   senior  major  of  the   United 

'Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood'    (1873)  ;  States   volunteer   engineers.     He  was  a  volum- 

'Thc    Religion    of   Evolution'     (1876);    'Social  n'ous  writer,  published  among  other  books:  'My 

Problems'    (1S86)  ;   'Mv  Creed'   (1887) ;   (Reli-  Ofticial  Wife,*  which  has  been  translated  into  17 

Eion  for  Todav'   (1897)'; 'Our  Unitarian  GospeP  languages;     'For     Love    and     Life';     'In     the 

(1898);    'Life    Beyond    Death'     (1901);    'The  Shadow  of  the  Pyramids';   'Brought  to   Bay'; 

Passing  and  lEie  Permanent  in  Religion'   (1901).  'The  Midnight  Passenger'    (1900). 

Savage,  Richard,  English  poet;  b.  London  Savage  Island,  or  Nine,  an  island  of  the 

10  Jan    1698  (?);  d.  Bristol  1743.     Reclaimed  South   Pacific,   40   miles   in   circumference,   and 

to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  Anne,  Countess  of  lying  between  the  Samoa  and  Tonga  groups.     It 

Macclesfield,  by  Richard  Savage,  Earl   Rivers,  is  very  fertile.    Chief  products  —  copra,  coffee 

but  was  probably  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had  and    fruit.    1  rade    is    almost    exclusively    with 

been  employed  to  nurse  a  natural  son   of  the  New  Zealand,  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1901. 

countess  by  that  earl.     This  child,  according  to  The   inhabitants  are  a  mixed   race  of  Samoans 

the  countess,  died  when  quite  young,  and  she  de-  and   Melanesian.     They  are  a  quiet  people   and 

clared   that   Savage   was    an   impostor.     Savage  have  become  Christians.     They  speak  a  Samoan 

was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  having  probably  dialect. 

received  some  education  at  a  grammar-school  Savage  Station,  Battle  of.  While  Gen. 
near  Saint  Albans.  He  turned  to  literature  and  Sumner  was  engaging  Gen.  Magruder  at  Peach 
became  an  author  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  His  Orchard  or  Allen's  Farm  {q.v.}  on  the  mom- 
first  work,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bangorian  con-  ing  of  29  June  1862,  Gen.  Franklin  was  informed 
troversy,  was  followed  by  two  comedies,  that  'Stonewall*  Jackson,  after  repairing  the 
'Woman's  a  Riddle,'  performed  in  1716,  and  bridges,  was  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  force 
'Lore  in  a  Veil.'     These  procured  him  the  ac-  and  advancing  toward  Savage  Station.    Franfc- 
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lin  immediately  vithdrew  Smith's  division  from  Savannah,  sa-vSn'a,  Georgia,  city  and  capi- 
an  isolated  and  exposed  position  on  Sumner's  tal  of  Chatham  County,  located  on  the  Savannah 
right  and  notified  Sumner,  who  at  12  o'clo^  River,  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  north- 
fdl  back  21/1  miles  to  Savage  Station  and  em  terminus  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  &  West- 
united  with  Franklin,  who  had  Smith's  divi-  ern  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
sion  only,  Slocum's  having  been  sent  by  Mc-  Line  system ;  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central 
Clellan  across  White  Oak  Swamp.  McClellan  of  Georgia  Railway  ;  the  southern  terminus  of 
had  ordered  Heintzelman,  with  his  corps,  to  the  Charleston  &  Savannah  fiailroad,  a  part  of 
hold  the  Williamsburg  road  until  dark,  at  a  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  chief  South 
point  where  were  several  field-works,  and  a  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
skirt  of  timber  between  these  and  the  railroad;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  systems,  thus  being  one 
but  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  orders,  of  the  most  important  railroad  centres  in  the 
and  being  convinced,  he  says  that  the  whole  open  South.  It  has  regular  steamship  and  sailing 
space  near  Savage's  was  crowded  with  troops,  connections  with  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
more  than  he  supposed  could  be  brought  into  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports, 
action  judiciously,  in  the  afternoon  he  marched  Parks  and  Monumen(j.— The  streets  are 
his  entire  corps,  except  two  batteries,  to  the  wide  and  beautifully  shaded,  and  intersected 
rear  across  White  Oak  Swamp,  without  orders  with  parks  or  squares  at  regular  intervals.  In 
from  any  one,  and  without  a  word  to  Sumner,  Johnson,  Monterey,  and  Madison  squares  are 
who,  by  seniority,  was  in  command,  McClellan  monuments  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  Count  Pu- 
not  bemg  on  the  field.  On  reaching  Savage  laski,  and  Sergeant  Jasper,  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
Station,  Sumner  and  Franklin  drew  up  in  line  of  lution.  In  Forsyth  Place  stands  a  monument  to 
battle  m  a  large  open  field  to  the  left  of  the  the  Confederate  dead.  There  is  also  a  monu- 
railroad,  the  left,  held  by  Sumner,  resting  on  the  ment  to  Tomochichi,  the  Indian  chief,  and  other 
edge  of  the  woods,  Richardson's  division  form-  public  memorials. 

ing  his  right,  Sedgwick's  his  left.  Smith's  divi-  Public  Buildings. —  The  city  has  a  County 
sion  on  the  right  extended  down  to  the  railroad,  Court-House,  United  States  Post-office  and 
with  Hancock's  brigade  reaching  into  the  woods  Court-House,  City-Hall,  Custom-House,  Arsenal 
to  the  right  and  front  to  hold  the  railroad,  of  the  First  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,  Armoir 
Davidson's  brigade  was  in  reserve,  and  Osbom's  of  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Chamber  of  Com- 
battery  was  on  the  line.  It  was  after  these  merce.  Cotton  Exchange,  Board  of  Trade,  Saint 
dispositions  had  been  made  that  Heintzelman  Joseph's  Hospital,  Episcopal  Orphans'  Home, 
withdrew  and  imperiled  the  left  of  Sumner's  Savannah  Hospital,  Telfair  Hospital  for  Fe- 
line. Magruder  had  slowly  and  cautiously  fol-  males.  Masonic  Temple,  Theatre,  Odd  Fellows' 
lowed  Sumner  from  the  Peach  Orchard  and  it  Hall,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Public  Li- 
was  near  S  o'clock  when  McLaws  division,  brary,  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
moving  alon^  the  Wiiliamsburg  road  and  and  many  large  buildings  of  modem  architec- 
through  the  timber  that  Heintzelman  was  sup-  turc.  Ten  miles  from  the  city  is  the  Belhesda 
posed  to  be  holding,  began  an  attack  upon  Sum-  Orphan  House,  founded  by  Rev.  George  White- 
ner's  left,  and  was  held  in  check  by  the  vigorous  fidd  in  1740. 

fire  of  Sumner's  artillery.  McLaws  pressed  his  Government. —  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
attack  with  great  impetuosity,  and  a  hotly  con-  mayor  and  city  council.  The  annual  cost  of 
tested  fight  took  place  on  the  Williamsburg  mainuining  the  municipal  government  is  about 
road.  Six  regiments  of  Sedgwick's  division  Jgoo.ooo.  The  artesian  waterworks  system  with 
followed  by  one  of  Richardson's,  were  hastened  58  miles  of  mains,  cost  $1,250,000.  The  city  has 
to  the  threatened  point ;  Brook's  Vermont  bri-  an  area  of  7  square  miles  with  98  miles  of  streets, 
gade  was  thrown  into  the  woods  that  Heintzei-  of  which  35  miles  are  paved.  The  sewer  sys- 
man  had  abandoned,  six  batteries  opened  fire,  tern  covers  18  miles  of  mains.  The  streets  are 
and  at  dark,  after  partial  success  on  either  side,  lighted  by  electricity  at  an  annual  cost  of  $39,- 
the  battle  ceased,  with  Sumner's  line  intact,  and  000;  the  police  department  costs  annually  about 
the  Confederates  repulsed.  A  novel  feature  of  $go,ooo,  and  the  fire  department  $85,000. 
the  engagement  was  the  use  by  the  Confederates  Manufactures.—  In  1900  Savannah  had  155 
of  a  3z-pounder  gun,  mounted  on  a  platform-  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  a  capi- 
car,  plated  with  iron,  which  was  pushed  down  tal  of  $5,716491  and  2,870  persons;  paying 
the  railroad,  and  sent  its  shells  into  Sumner's  51,17^,150  for  wages  and  $3,915,884  for  ma- 
line.  Soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  fight,  and  tcrials.  The  combined  output  for  1900  was 
the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  $6,461,816.  The  number  of  industries  and  their 
Sumner  continued  the  retreat  across  White  Oak  products  has  largely  increased  since  iqoo.  The 
Swamp,  abandoning  to  the  Confederates  2,500  industries  include  fertilizer  plants,  cottonseed- 
sick  in  the  hospitals.  McLaws  reports  a  loss  of  oil  mills,  iron  foundries,  saw-mills,  planing  mills, 
345  killed  and  wounded;  the  total  Confederate  rice  and  flour  mills,  cotton  mills,  furniture,  sash, 
loss  was  about  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  door  and  blind,  broom  and  varnish  factories,  ma- 
The  Union  loss  is  not  accurately  known.  chin-    shops,     ice     factories,     printing    offices. 

Consult :  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XIL ;  Webb,  book-binderies,    a    lithographing    establishment, 

<The     Peninsula';    Walker,     'History    of    the  breweries,  etc.    It  has  also  two  daily  and  sev- 

Second  Army  Corps';  Allan.  'Army  of  North-  eral     semi-weekly     newspapers.    The    assessed 

em  Virginia' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  property  valuation  in  1903  exceeded  $41,000,000 

and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  II.  and  the  total  bonded  debl  was  about  $3,000,000. 

E.  A.  Caruai«.  Banks  and  Ban fciwg.— There  are  two  national 

SavaH     (sa-vi'e)     Island.      See     Samoan  a"*!  s^ven  slate  banl«  with  a  total  cash  capital 

■(.,.„„=         ^  of  more  than  $4,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,500,- 

ISLAMD!^  ^^^     ■J.^^^  ^^^  clearances  for  the  year  ending 

Savanilla,  one  of  the  names  of  the  great  31  Dec  1903  were  $195,265,563. 

tarpon    (qv.).  Commerce.— tlexi    to    New    Orleans, 
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vannaJi  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  Savwmah  to  Goldaboro,  Sherman's  Cam- 
in  the  South.  1(  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  on  paign  from  (including  the  battles  of  Averas- 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  has  boro  and  Bentonville).  Sherman's  March  to 
a  water  fronuge  of  6  miJes.  The  largest  sea-  the  Sea  (q.v.)  culminated  in  the  capture  of 
going  vessels  load  at  the  city  wharves,  and  Savannah  21  Dec.  1864.  It  was  a  brilliant  cam- 
the  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  paign,  but  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
Augusta.  It  has  large  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  that  upon  which  he  immediately  prepared  to 
lumber,  fertilizers,  tobacco  and  naval  stores,  enter.  He  says:  "Were  I  to  express  my 
For  the  year  ending  31  Dec,  1903  the  value  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  march 
of  the  exports  aggregated  $5^5^,773-  to  the  sea,  and  of  that  from  Sarannah  north- 

Ckurclies    and   Schools.—  Prominent    among  ward,  I  would  place  the  former  at  one,  and  the 

the  church  buildings  are  Christ  Church,  Wesley  latter   at   ten,   or   the   maximum.*     Before   the 

Monumental  Church,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  capture  of  Savannah  Sherman  had  received  from 

First  Baptist  Church,  Saint  John's  Church,  Saint  Gen.  Gram,  a  letter  dated  6  December  in  which 

John's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Hebrew  Syna-  he    had    given    his    idea    of    Sherman's    further 

go^ue  Mickva   Israel,  and  Independent  Presby-  movement,  which  was  to  establish  a  base  on  the 

terian  Church.    There  are  over  30  churches  m  sea-coast,  fortify  it,  leave  all  artillery  and  cav- 

the  city,   13   of   which   are   for  colored   congrc-  airy,  and  enough   infantry  to  protect  them  and 

ntions.     The  city  also  has  the  convent  of  Saint  threaten  the  interior,  so  that  the  militia  of  the 

Vincent  dc  Paul  and  an  excellent  public  school  South  would  have  to  be  kept  at  home,  and  ^vith 

system.    There  are  9,000  enrolled  pupils  in  the  the  remainder  of  his  conmiand  take  transports 

public  schools,  which  are  mamUmed  at  an  an-  for  James  River,  join  Grant  before  Richmond, 

nual  expense  of  $125,000.  and  participate  in  the  destruction  of  Lee's  army 

History.—  Savannah  was  founded  by  General  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  Sher- 
James  Oglethorpe  in  1733  and  was  chartered  in  man  replied :  "I  had  eicpected,  after  reaching 
1789.  In  1778  the  Bntish  captured  the  city.  In  Savannah,  instantly  to  march  CO  Columbia,  S. 
October  of  the  following  year  it  was  besieged  C,  thence  to  Raleigh,  and  then  to  report  to  you.» 
by  the  American  and  French  forces,  and  in  a  After  the  surrender  of  Savaraiah,  Grant  (27  De- 
battle  fou^t  on  the  gth  of  that  month  the  com-  cember)  accepted  Sherman's  plan  and  instructed 
bmed  armies  were  defeated.  In  this  assault  Count  him  to  start  on  his  expedition  northward  with- 
Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded.  The  town  re-  out  further  delay,  break  up  the  railroads  in  South 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  until  the  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  and  join  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  Civil  armies  operating  against  Richmond  as  soon  as 
War  the  cihr  was  a  prominent  depot  of  supplies  he  could  and  by  the  route  he  deemed  best.  Sher- 
fortheConfederatearmicsand  was  the  objective  man  hastened  his  preparations;  Gen.  Grover's 
pomt  of  Ijen.  Sherman  m  his  march  to  the  sea.  division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps  was  detached 
After  a  bnef  defense  it  was  evacuated  by  the  from  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  and  ordered 
Confederates  and  the  Union  Army  took  pos-  to  Savannah  as  a  garrison,  and  Gea  Foster, 
session  21  Dec.  1864.  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  was 

Pofiulahon.— In    1850    the    population    was  instructed   to    follow    Sherman's    inland   move- 

15,312;    (i860)    22.292;    (1870)    28,235;    (1880)  ments  by   seizing  in   succession  Charleston   and 

30,709;  (1890)  43,189;  (1900)  54,244.    The  cor-  other    points    on    the    coast,    which    might    be 

porate   limits  of   the  city   have   since   been   ex-  abandoned.     Ammunition,   rations,  and  clothing 

tended  and  the  population  m  1910  had  increased  were  accumulated,  and  14  Jan.   1865  the  Seven- 

to  65,064.                                     J.  H.  EsTnx,  teenth    corps,    Gen.    Blair,    took    transports   at 

Editor  'Savannah  Morning  News.^  Savannah  for  Hilton  Head.  S.  C,  and  moved  to 

Savannah.  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  An-  |^"*°"'  *Iie"«.,to  Pocotaligo,  on  the  Charleston 
drew  County ;  on  the  Chicago,  G.  W.  and  the  ?  Savannah  Railroad,  thus  threatenmg  Charles- 
Kansas  City,  St.  J.  &  C  B.  R.R.'s;  13  miles  *?":  .  Later,  the  Fifteenth  corps,  except  Corses 
north  of  Saint  Joseph.  It  was  settled  m  1843  ^'^'^lon,  joined  the  Seventeenth.  The  left  wing, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  185+  It  is  the  Fo"""""'.  and  Tv»entieth_  corps,  ijnder  Gen. 
centre  of  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  ^locum,  with  Corse  s  division  and  Kilpatnck's 
»fock-raising_region;  and  has  a  flour  mill  and  a  <=avalry,  moved  up  the  Savannah  River,  40  miles, 
creamery.  The  city  has  a  public  high  school  ^^,^'''"'  '^'  t^^^s  ^hreatenuig  Augusta, 
with  a  school  library  of  over  700  volumes  (1904).  r^"  Slocum  arrived  at  Sister?  Ferry  the  river 
Pop.  2,000.  "^"   overflowed    its   banks   and   submerged   the 

QnininnBh    u   rii/.r  (nrm^A  t,„  *t,-  ;.,«...■  adjacent  lowland,  and  there  was  ,t  delay  of  some 

line  IS  only  250  miles.     The  area  of  the  drainage  Gen.    F.    P.    Ilair;    the   left   wing,    under   G^. 

basin  IS  about  8,soo  square  miles.     The  current  r.    W.    Slocum.    consisted    of    the    Fourteenth 

m  the  upper  part  of  Its  course  IS  rapid;  consider-  corps,    Gen.    J.    C    Davis,    and    the    Twentieth 

able   quantities   of   silt   are   brought  down   each  corps,  Gen.  A.   S.  Williams.     The  cavalry  divi- 

year,  and  bars  form  in  Ihe  broad  portions  of  the  sion,  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  moved  with  the  left 

stream   where   the   current   moves    slowly.     The  wing,  as  also,  at  first.  Corse's  division  of  Logan's 

tiOal   wave  ascends   to   a   point   about   25   miles  corps.     The   strength   of   the   army   I    February 

above  bavannah.     At  Savannah  the  rise  and  fall  was    53,923    infantry,    4,438    cavalry,    and    IJ18 

of  the  tide  IS  SIX  and  one  half  feet     The  river  artillery,  in  all  60.079  men  with  68  guns.    There 

W  navigable   for   small   vessels  to  Augusta,  230  were  about  600  ambulances,  2,500  wagons,  and 

miles,  and  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Savannah,  provisions  for  20  days,  mostly  of  bread,  sugar. 
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eoffee,  and  salt  B«ef  cattle  were  driven  and  it  tbing.  Each  family  was  left  a  reasonabk 
waa  expected  that  a  good  supply  at  cattle,  hogs,  amount  of  food,  but  all  horses,  mules,  and 
and  poultry  would  be  gathered  on  the  march,  wagons  were  taken.  From  Winnsboro  Slocum 
The  disposition  of  the  forces  from  Sister's  Ferry  destroyed  the  railroad  as  far  north  as  Chester, 
on  the  left  to  Pocotaligo  on  the  right  menaced  threatened  Charlotte,  and  then,  forcing  to  the 
Augusta,  Columbia,  and  Charleston,  and  left  the  left  the  Confederates  who  were  concentrating  to 
Confederates  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  point  upon  dispute  the  march  on  Charlotte,  the  entire  army 
which  Sherman  was  to  move.  The  Confed-  turned  eastward  for  Fayetteville,  Slocum  cross- 
erates,  under  Gen.  Hardee,  whose  headquarters  inp  the  Catawba  River  at  Rocky  Mount  and 
were  at  Charleston,  and  who  had  about  16,000  joming  Howard,  who  had  marched  by  roads 
men,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  River,  further  south,  at  Cheraw  (3  March),  where 
while  Wheeler's  cavalry  operated  on  the  heads  were  found  24  guns,  3,600  barrels  of  gunpowdei^ 
and  flanks  of  the  advancing  column.  On  I  Feb-  and  large  supplies  of  stores,  public  and  private, 
ruary  the  movement  began.  Howard's  right  sent  from  Charleston  for  safe-keeping.  Hardee 
wing  marched  from  Pocotaligo  for  the  Beaufort  made  no  opposition  to  the  occupation  of  the  - 
and  Rivers'  bridges  of  the  Salkehatchie,  for  the  place,  and  retreated  to  Fayetteville,  leaving 
purpose  of  pushing  on  to  the  Edisto  River,  thus  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry  to  cover  his  rear  ann 
Banking  Cliarleston.  There  was  a  sharp  en-  bum  the  bridges  behind  them.  On  the  6th 
gagement  (3  February)  at  Rivers'  bridge,  in  Sherman  resumed  his  march  on  Fayetteville,  1^ 
which  two  divisions  of  Blair's  corps  waded  four  different  roads,  and  reached  it  on  the  tolh, 
breast  deep  through  the  swamp  and  carried  the  Hardee  again  retreating  without  a  show  of  de- 
bridee  with  a  loss  of  88  killed  and  wounded,  the  fense,  leaving  Wade  Hampton  to  skirmish  with 
ConTederate  loss  being  52  killed  and  wounded.  Sherman's  advance  and  bum  the  bridge  over  the 
"The  Confederates,  driven  from  the  line  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Kilpatrick,  covering  the  move- 
Salkehatchie,  retreated  to  Branchville,  behind  ment  on  Sherman's  left  and  rear,  was  surprised 
the  Edisto^  burning  the  bridges  behind  them,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  by  Hampton's  cavalry 
The  left  wing,  under  Slocum,  marched  through  and  pretty  roughly  handled,  being  driven  from 
Barnwell,  and  on  10  February  both  wings  were  his  camps  and  losing  all  his  guns,  which,  how- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Branchville  on  the  Charleston  ever,  he  regained.  He  lost  183  men,  of  whom  103 
and  Augusta  Railroad.  Kilpatrick  on  the  left,  were  captured.  The  march  through  South  Caro- 
went  as  far  as  Aiken  and  threatened  Augusta.  Una  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  almost  inces- 
From  Branchville  the  railroads  in  every  direc-  sant  rains  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country. 
tion  were  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  the  army  Nearly  all  the  way  the  army  was  compelled  to 
started  for  Columbia,  each  of  the  four  corps  tak-  corduroy  the  roads  before  the  trains  could  be 
mg  a  separate  road.  Howard  went  by  the  Orange-  moved,  in  some  instances  the  first  corduroying 
burg  road,  and  on  the  16th  his  head  of  column  ap-  ^as  out  of  sight  before  the  trains  had  all  passed,' 
proached  Columbia,  which  was  occupied  by  Gen.  and  another  road  was  laid  over  it.  All  this  was 
C  L.  Stevenson's  division  of  infantry,  and  done  cheerfully  by  the  men,  working  in  icj; 
Butler's  and  Wheeler's  divwions  of  cavalry,  in  „^^„  „„  (q  their  knees.  Before  reaching  Fay- 
al  about  5,000  men.  Stevenson  fell  back  to  etteville  it  was  heard  that  Gen.  Terry  had  taken 
Wmnsboro,  leavmg  Wade  Hamptoti.  command-  Wilmington,  and  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
ing  the  cavalry,  to  follow.  On  the  17th  the  ^l^^  army  a  Union  steamer  came  up  Cape  Fear  ■ 
Fifteenth  corps  marched  throurii  the  city  and  River,  confirming  the  news  and  bringing  mails  ' 
encamped  beyond  It  on  the  Camden  road.  Dur-  and  dispatches.  Having  thoroughly  destroyed 
ing  the  mght  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  (^e  arsenal  buildings,  foundries,  and  machine- 
accidentally  burned.  Slocum,  advancing  by  ^hapi  at  Fayetteville,  the  army  crossed  Cap«' 
Barnwell  and  Lexington,  datroyed  the  Charles-  p^^  River  on  the  13th  and  14th  for  Goldsboro. 
ton  and  Augusta  Railroad  tor  several  niilea  t^e  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  where  it 
and,  after  meracing  Augusta,  rweived  orders  ^^^  (^  u^jte  „ith  Gens.  Schoffeld  and  Terry, 
to  cross  the  Saluda  River,  at  Mount  Zion  9  „jj(,  „„g  marching  on  that  place  from  Newbem 
Church,  above  Columbia.  During  the  night  a  ^„^  Wilmington.  It  was  now  known  that  Gen. 
bridge  was  constructed  and  next  day  Slocum  j  g  Johnston  had  been  ordered  to  delay  Sher- 
and  Kilpatrick  crossed,  passed  over  Broad  River  ^^^'^  advance,  and  Sherman  estimated  that  he 
ana.  on  the  2ist  arrived  at  Wmnsboro,  destroy-  had  37.O00  men  for  the  purpose.  .  Apprehending 
mgon  the  way  several  miles  of  railroad  north  ,|,at  Johnston  would  swk  an  -opportunihr  to 
arid  south  of  Alston.  Shennan,  with  the  right  strike  him  on  the  last  stage  of  the  march,  Sher- 
wing.  marched  from  Columbia,  on  the  20th.  on  man  ordered  Slocum  on  the  left,  to  send  his 
the  direct  road  to  Winnsboro  and  threatened  trains  under  a  strong  guard  by  an  interior  roa4 
Charlotte,  N.  C  He  destroyed  the  railroad  b<^  on  Ins  right,  and  to  keep  at  least  four  division 
tween  Columbia  and  Winnsboro,  and  joined  with  their  artillery  on  the  left  well  in  hand,  to 
Slocum  at  the  latter  place,  On  the  day  that  meet  an  attack.  Under  this  order  Geary's  and 
Shermaii  occupied  Columbia  Gen.  Hardee  tvaca-  Baird's  divisions  were  detailed  to  guard  the 
ated  Charleston,  after  destroying  the  public  trains.  Slocum,  preceded  by  Kilpatrick's  cav- 
buildmgs.  two  iron-dad  steamers,  cotton  and  airy,  advanced  on  the  direct  road  to  Averasboro,. 
other  property,and  with  about  14,000  men  moved  to  make  a  feint  on  Raleigh,  and  Kilpatrick  was 
to  Cheraw,  on  the  Pedee  River,  and  thence  by  a  then  to  strike  the  railroad  near  Smithfield.  , 
long  march  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Next  day  Sherman  says  he  "proposed  to  drive  Hardee  well 
Charleston  was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops  of  beyond  Averasboro  and  then  turn  to  the  right  l^ 
Gen.  Foster,  who  found  450  abandoned  guns.  ,  Bentonville  for  Goldsboro.*  On  the  ISlh  Hardee 
The  city  had  been  fired,  churches  and  private  was  retiring  from  before  Slocum,  having  for  his 
residences  burned,  and  everything  presented  a  rear-guard  a  brigade  composed  of  artillery 
scene  of  desolation.  Sherman,  in  his  march,  had  troops,  that  had  garrisoned  Charleston,  under 
made  a  clean  swath  of  40  miles,  burning  bridges,  command  of  Col.  Alfred  Rhett.  During  the 
wrecking  railroads,  and  devouring  nearly  every-  evening   Kilpatrick,   in    skirmishing    with  (his 
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rear-SBBTd,  near  Taylor's  Hole  Creek,  took  some  that  Hardee  had  fallen  back  to  Raleigh  and  tha. 

prisoners,  among  wham  was  Col.  Rhett.  Slocum  could  reach  Neuse  River  the  next  da;. 

Battle  of  Averasboro. —  On  the  morning  of  in  which  opinion  Slocum  concurred.  But  Gea 
the  i6th  opposition  to  the  march  was  quite  stub-  Carlin,  commanding  a  division  of  the  Four- 
bom,  and  Kilpatrick,  forcing  back  the  Confed-  teenth  corps,  and  who  was  nearest  the  enemy, 
erate  rear-guard,  came  upon  a  line  of  intrench-  had  observed  matters  that  indicated  a  large  force 
ments,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  swampy  land,  in  front  prepared  for  battle,  and  sought  lo  im- 
betweenCapeFear  and  South  rivers,  and  covering  press  his  own  convictions  upon  Sherman,  who 
the  road  to  Bentoiiville,  along  which  Sherman  made  light  of  them,  said  nothing  but  cavaltj 
intended  that  Slocum's  wing  should  inarch  was  in  front,  and  rode  away  to  join  Howard, 
to  Goldsboro,  Kilpalrick's  cavalry  was  moved  to  On  23  February  Gen.  J,  E.  Johnston  had 
the  right  and  Jackson's  and  Ward's  divisions  of  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
Williams'  Twentieth  corps  were  deployed  in  that  could  be  collected  to  make  head  against 
front  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  the  two  divi-  Sherman.  At  this  time  Hardee  was  moving  to- 
sions  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  ordered  up  on  ward  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Beauregard  was 
Williams'  left.  Case's  brigade  was  sent  by  Wil-  directing  the  march  of  C  L.  Stevenson  from 
liams  to  the  left  to  gain  ihe  flank  and  rear  of  the  Winnsboro  to  Charlotte;  Cheatham,  with  his 
Confederate  line,  and  succeeded  in  striking  it  in  division  of  Hood's  army,  had  come  from  Au- 
flank  and  sweeping  it  from  position,  capturmg  gusta,  Georgia,  and  was  moving  toward  Charlotte, 
McBeth's  Charleston  battery  of  three  guns  and  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Congaree  and  Broad 
21?  of  Rhett's  artillery  acting  as  infantry,  rivers,  and  A.  P.  Stewart,  with  about  1,000  men 
Jackson's  and  Ward's  divisions  advanced  and  of  Hood's  army,  was  marching  for  Charlotte, 
came  upon  the  Confederates  in  another  line  of  Johnston's  first  task  was  to  concentrate  these 
works  about  400  yards  in  rear  of  the  first  Kil-  troops,  which  was  done  at  Smithfield,  N.  C.. 
Patrick  was  sent  to  the  right  to  seize  the  Ben-  where  he  was  joined  by  Hoke's  division  from 
tonville  road,  but  his  leading  brigade  was  driven  Lee's  army  at  Richmond,  which  had  unsuccess- 
back  by  a  furious  attack  of  McLaw's  division,  fully  engaged  Gen.  Cox,  near  Goldsboro  (see 
Upon  which  the  Union  infantry  advanced  directly  Kinston,  Battt.e  of),  and  also  by  S.  D.  Lee, 
against  Hardee,  who  also  was  advancing,  and  with  about  3,000  men  of  Hood's  army.  In  all 
drove  him  inside  his  works,  and  Slocum  went  Johnston  had  about  30,000  men.  He  had  as  sub- 
into  bivouac  in  his  immediate  front  During  ordinate  commanders  Gens.  Bra^,  Hardee,  A. 
the  night,  which  was  stormy  and  very  dark,  P.  Stewart,  S.  D.  Lee,  Wade  Hampton,  and 
Hardee  retreated,  leaving  108  dead  and  68  others  of  high  rank,  who  had  long  been  the 
wounded  on  the  field.  His  entire  loss,  as  esti-  pride  and  ornaments  of  the  Confederate  armies. 
mated,  was  about  650,  of  whom  i?S  were  cap-  Battle  of  Bentonville. —  On  the  17th  Gen. 
tured.  Slocum's  loss  was  77  killed  and  477  Johnston  had  become  satisfied  that  Sherman  was 
wounded.  Next  morning  Ward's  division  pur-  not  marching  on  Raleigh.  He  heard  on  the 
sued  Hardee  a  short  distance  beyond  Averas-  morning  of  the  i8th  that  Sherman  was  march- 
boro  and  ascertained  that  he  had  retreated  to-  ing  on  Goldsboro,  and  was  informed  by  Wade 
ward  Smithfield.  Hampton  that  the  Fourteenth  corps  was  in  his 

Sherman  was  now  under  the  delusion  that  immediate  front,  that  the  Twentieth  corps  was 

no    serious   opposition    would    be    made    to    his  several  miles  in   rear  on  the  same  road,  while 

march  on  Goldsboro.     "All  signs,*  he  says,  "in-  Howard's  two  corps  were  on  roads  some  miles 

duced  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  make  to   the   south,  and   he  determined  to   crush  tiie 

no    further    opposition    lo    our    progress,    and  Fourteenth  corps  before  the  Twentieth  could  come 

would  not  attempt  to  strike  us  in  flank,  while  in  to  its  support  and  then  fall  upon  the  Twentieth. 

motion."    Under     this     impression     his     com-  He  ordered  Hampton  to  hold  Slocimi's  head  of 

manders  were  instructed  to  march  their  troops  column  in   check   until    he  could   inarch   from 

in  die  easiest  manner  and  by  the  nearest  roads  Smithfield,  16  miles  distant,  and  join  him  to  give 

"to   Goldsboro.      'The    left   wing   marched    fron;  battle   on   ground   that   Hampton   had   seleiled, 

Averasboro,  on  the  direct  road  and  on  the  night  and  to  which  he  was  forced  back  that  evening, 

of  thf  18th,  after  driving  back  Hampton's  cav-  which  was  at  a  point  about  three  rcnii  south  of 

airy  to   a   position   selected  by   Hampton   for  a  Bentonville.     In    order   to    attack    Vlie    head    of 

tettie,    the    Fourteenth    corps    in    advance,    en-  Slocum's  column  early  next  mcriijig,  Johnstoo 

camped  25  miles  from  Goldsboro  and  five  from  immediately    inarched    his    army    from    Smith- 

Bentonviile,   at    a   point   where   the    road   from  field,   intending  to   bivouac   that   night  between 

Qinton  to  Smithfield  crossed  the  one  to  Golds-  Bentonville  and  »>.;  raad  on  which  Slocum  was 

boro.    Two   divisions  of   the   Twentieth   corps  moving.    But    Ine    distance    was    greater    than 

were  camped    10  or  13    miles  in  rear,    while  expected,  the  roads  bad,  and  but  a  small  part  oi 

Geary's    and    Baird's   divisions    were    on    other  the  column   reached   Bentonville  that  nij^ht,  th< 

roads,  with  the  trains  still  farther  to  the  south,  main  column  bivouacking  some  distance  m  rear, 

Howard's  two  corps  were  to  the  south  and  east.  As   soon   as   Hardee's   troops    reached    Benton- 

their  advance  at  Lee's  Store,  more  than  a  day's  ville  next  morning  they   were  marched   by  th( 

march  distant.     Sherman  had  been  with  Slocum  left  flank,  Hoke's  division  leading,  to  the  grounij 

and  the  left  wing  since  the  14th  and  very  early  selected  by  Hampton,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  an 

on  the  morning  of  the  19th  started  to  join  How-  old  plantation,  extending  i^  miles  to  the  west 

ard,  several  miles  to  the  east  and  south,  to  coo-  and  lying  principally  on  the  north  side  of  tin 

centrate  his   forces   and   unite   with    Slocum   at  road,  and  surrounded  east,  south,  and  north,  O) 

Goldsboro,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Schofield  dense  thickets  of  black-jack.     As  there  was  bul 

and  Terry.     He  had  no  suspicion  thai  Gen.  John-  one   narrow   road   through   the   thicket,   the  de- 

ston,  with  a  strong  force  was  then  in  Slocum's  ployment  of  the  troops  consumed  a  weary  time 

immediate  front,  and  supposed  that  the  only  op-  Hoke's  division  was   formed  with  its  centre  o» 

position  to  be  met  would  be  from  cavalry.    When  the   road,  its  line  at   right  angles  to  it,  on  th" 

about  to  leave  Slocum  he  expressed  the  opinion  eastern  edge  of  the  plantation,  and  its  left  e 
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tending  some  400  Taria  into  the  thicket  to  the  ville,  and  the  Seventeenth  corps  to  move  in  the 
south.  Two  batteries,  the  only  artiilei^,  were  same  direction.  Hazen's  division  of  the  Fif- 
on  his  right,  commandinK  the  ground  in  front  teenth  corps  reported  to  Slocum  during  the 
to  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the  guns.  The  night,  and  was  placed  on  the  right.  Early  in  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  were  morning  of  the  aoth  Geary  and  Baird,  each  with 
formed  on  the  right  of  the  artillery,  their  right  two  brigades,  arrived  on  the  field.  Baird  was 
sirongly  thrown  forward,  conforming  to  the  placed  in  front  of  the  works,  and  moved  out  be- 
cdge  of  the  open  ground.  Meanwhile,  and  be-  yond  the  advanced  position  held  on  the  preceding 
fore  these  dispositions  had  been  completed,  the  day.  The  day  was  spent  in  strengthening  the 
battle  had  opened.  Very  early  in  the  morning  position  and  developing  the  line  of  the  enemy, 
Hampton  had  thrown  forward  his  cavaSry,  and  which  brought  on  sharp  skirmishing.  The  right 
when  Carlin's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  wing  under  Howard  came  up  late  in  the  after- 
began  its  march  at  6  o'clock  it  became  almost  noon  of  the  20th  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
immediately  en^ged  with  the  Confederate  cav-  21st.  It  had  marched  20  miles  over  bad  roads, 
airy,  which  ottered  such  a  stubborn  resistance  skirmishing  a  great  part  of  the  way  with  the 
that  Carlin  deployed  his  entire  division  and  Confederate  cavalry.  There  wa?  heavy  skirmish- 
brought  up  his  artillery,  and  one  brigade  was  ing  during  the  day,  but  no  genera!  attack,  and 
sent  to  the  left  to  develop  the  Confederate  line,  during  the  night  Johnston  retreated,  crossing 
and  as  the  resistance  increased  Morgan's  divi-  Mill  Creek  by  the  bridge  at  Bentonville  and 
sion  was  moved  to  Carlin's  right  as  a  support,  bivouacking  on  the  night  of  the  aad  near 
and  the  entire  line  was  ordered  to  go  forward,  Smithfield.  The  Union  loss  in  the  battle  was 
and  was  soon  severely  engaged,  convincing  igi  killed,  1,168  wounded,  and  287  missing,  an 
SJocum  that  he  had  something  more  than  cavalry  aggregate  of  1,643.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
in  his  front,  of  which  fact  he  was  soon  further  230  killed,  1,694  wounded,  and  673  missing,  an 
convinced  by  a  deserter  from  the  Confederates,  aggregate  of  2,606. 

who  informed  him  that  Johnston  was  in  his  On  the  22d  Sherman  resumed  his  march  on 
immediate  front,  and  that  the  talk  in  the  Con-  Goldsboro  and  on  the  23d  and  34th  his  entire 
federate  camp  was  that  Slocum  was  to  be  army  was  assembled  around  the  place  and  June- 
crushed. '  tion  made  with  Schofield's  and  Terry's  forces, 
Slocum  prepared  for  defense  by  throwing  which  had  occupied  it  two  days  before.  (See 
up  works,  ordered  Williams,  commanding  the  Goldsboro,  Kjnston,  etc.)  "Thus,»  writes 
Twentieth  corps,  to  throw  his  train  to  the  Sherman,  "was  concluded  one  of  the  longest  and 
right  and  hasten  u^,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  most  important  marches  e\-er  made  by  an  or- 
Sherman  with  the  information  that  Johnston's  ganized  army  in  a  civilized  country  .  .  .  The 
army  was  in  his  front  Carlin's  division  in  ad-  country  generally  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
vancing  struck  Hoke's  division  and,  after  some  innumerable  swamps,  with  simply  mud  roads, 
severe  fighting,  was  repulsed,  upon  which  John-  nearly  every  mile  of  which  had  to  be  corduroyed, 
slon  ordered  Hardee  to  charge  with  the  right  In  our  route  we  had  captured  Columbia,  Cheraw, 
wing,  Stewart's  Army  of  Tennessee  troops,  and  and  Fayetteville,  important  cities  and  depots  of 
Taliaferro's  division,  and  Gen.  Bragg  to  join  in  supplies,  had  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
the  movement  with  his  brigades  successively,  ton  City  and  Harbor,  had  utterly  broken  up  all 
from  right  to  left,  each  making  the  necessary  the  railroads  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  con- 
change  of  front  to  the  left  in  advancing.  Hardee  sumed  a  vast  amount  of  food  and  forage,  essen- 
led  his  men  forward  and  drove  Carlin  back  just  tial  to  the  enemy  for  the  support  of  his  own 
as  the  advance  of  the  Twentieth  corps  came  up,  armies.  We  had  in  mid-winter  accomplished 
one  brigade  of  which  was  sent  to  Carlin's  sup-  the  whole  journey  of  425  miles  in  50  days,  .  .  . 
port,  and  was  driven  back  with  bim  and  another  and  had  reached  Goldsboro  with  the  army  in 
put  in  the  gap  between  Carlin  and  Morgan  Just  superb  order,  and  the  trains  almost  as  fresh  as 
ai  the  Confederates  reached  the  line,  the  re-  when  we  had  started  from  Atlanta.*  Consult: 
mainder  of  the  corps  forming  on  Carlin's  left.  'Offiaal  Records,'  Vol.  XLVII. ;  Van  Home, 
The  Confederates  had  become  somewhat  broken  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,'  Vol. 
up  in  advancing  through  the  woods,  and  when  H-!  Sherman,  'Memoirs,'  Vol.  H.;  Johnston, 
they  received  a  telling  fire  from  behind  the  slight  'Narrative';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles 
■ntrenchments  that  had  hurriedly  been  thrown  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vol.  IV. 
up  they  fell  back.  On  the  right  Morgan's  divi-  E.  A.  Carman. 
sion  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  with  its  supports,  ,  .  r  .  . 
held  its  ground  against  Bragg's  persistent  at-  .Savarfs  Wheel,  an  instrument  for  deter- 
tacks.  The  Confederate  assaults  were  repeated  mining  the  number  of  vibrations  which  produce 
several  times  until  a  late  hour,  each  assault  find-  any  given  musical  note.  A  toothed  whetl,  fur- 
ing  the  Union  line  better  prepared  to  receive  it.  mshed  with  a  counter  to  indicaie  the  number  of 
Johnston  had  given  the  Fourteenth  corps  a  heavy  revolutions,  is  supported  on  a  frame,  and  ar- 
bhw,  but  had  failed  to  crush  it,  and  determined  ranged  to  be  driven  by  a  band  at  high  velocities 
not  to  renew  the  attack,  but  only  to  hold  the  from  a  rather  heavy  fiy-wheel,  and  a  caid  is 
ground  until  his  wounded  could  be  removed,  ntcd  on  a  frame  so  as  to  be  struck  by  the  teeth 
The  battle  of  the  IQth  was  fought  by  about  of  the  toothed  whet..  If  the  wheel  be  tunn^ 
16,000  men  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  slowly  a  click  is  heard  from  the  card  as  each 
cores  on  one  side,  and  about  the  same  number  tooth  strikes  U  ;  on  increasing  the  speed  the 
of  Confederates  on  the  other.  separate  clicks  are  no  longer  heard,  but  a 
When  Capt.  Joseph  B-  Ff^raker  delivered  to  musical  note  is  sounded,  which  rises  in  pitch  as 
Sherman  the  message  from  Slocum  that  he  had  the  velocity  is  increased.  If  a  large  ring  having 
run  up  against  Johnston's  whole  army,  Sherman  teeth  on  the  inside  be  fixed,  and  if  the  card  be 
was  incredulous,  but  he  sent  word  to  Slocum  to  made  (o  sweep  round  against  these  teeth,  a  note 
hold  on,  ordered  the  Fifteenth  corps,  which  wa'i  will  he  produced  depenJing  on  the  velocity  of 
well  to  the  rear,  to  turn  at  once  toward  Benton-  the  card ;  hut  if  the  ear  of  the  expenmenter  be 
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le  of  the  ring  now  attenduiH  _    _   _        ___     _ 

the  note  will  not  be  constant,  for   it  will  be  pital.  New  York,    He  has  written:    'Walling- 

heightened  as  the  card  approaches  him,  and  it  ford*    (1882);    'Life  and  Times  of  BrcwsWr* 

will  be  flattened  as  the  card  recedes  from  him,  (1891) ;  'The  American  in  Paris'  (iSgs) ;  etc. 
The  note  will  only  be  constant  when  the  ear  of  Savigny,    sa-ven-ye,    Fricdrich    Karl   von. 

the  expenmenter  IS  at  a  pomt  equidistant  from  German    jurist:    b.    p/ankfort-on-the-Main^ 

all  the  teeth  o(  the  rmg.  p^b.  1779;  d-  Berlin  25  Oct.  1861.    He  studied 

Savary,    sa-va-re,    Anne-Jean-Marie-Reni,  chiefly  at  Marburg,  became  a  lecturer  there  in 

DtJKE  OF   Rovico,   French   general;   b.   Marcg,  1800,  and  in   1803  professor  of  jurisprudence. 

department  of  Ardennes,  26  April  1774;  d.  Pans  In  1808  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the 

2   June   1833.     In   1789  he   entered   an   infantry  University  of  Landshut,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  1810 

regiment     He  served  under  Custine,  Moreau,  obtained  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  newly 

.  and  Desaix,  and  accompanied  the  last  named  on  established  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  con- 

the   expedition   to   Egypt.    After   the   battle   of  tinued  to  lecture  with  uninterrupted  success  for 

Marengo  he  was  appointed  adi  utant  to  Bonaparte,  32  years.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Prus- 

and  soon  rose  very  high  in  his  confidence.     His  sian    Academy   of    Science,    in    1811,   was    ap- 

share  in  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  pointed  a  councillor  of  state  in  1817,  and  Jn  1842 

has  never  been  properly  explained,  and  is  one  of  minister  of  justice  for  the  revision  of  the  law, 

the  darkest  spots  in  his  character.    After  rising  He  retired  in  1848.   His  principal  works  are :   <Ge- 

to   the   rank   of   lieutenant-general   he   was   re-  schichte   des   romischen   Rechts   im   Mittelalter* 

warded,  after  the  victory  of  Friedland,  with  the  (1815-11)  ;     'System    des    heutigen     romischen 

title  of  Duke  of  Rovigo,    In  1808  the  emperor  Rechts'     (1840-8),    to     which     'Das     Obliga- 

sent  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  negotiated  the  ar-  tioy.enrecht'   (1851-3)  forma  an  appendix-  'Ver- 

rangemcnt  by   which  the  Spanish  king  and  his  mischte  Schritten'   (1850),  a  collection  of  essays 

son    were     kidnapped.     In    l8lO   he     succeeded  which   had   appeared   in   legal   periodicals.     He 

Fouche  as  minister   of  police.     On   Bonaparte's  brilliantly  applied  the  historical  method  to  the 

return  from  Elba  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  him.  exposition  of  the  Roman  law.    Consult  the  bio- 

and    was   appointed   inspector- general   of   gens-  graphics     by     Bethraann-Hollweg     C1867)     and 

darmes.     He  was  carried  to  Malta  in  1815,  but  Enneceerus   (1879), 

escaped  after  being  a  prisoner  for  seven  months.         gavile,  sSvll,  or  SaviUe,  George,  Mabquis 

While    here    he    began    his    'Memoirs.'     Later  of  Halifax.  English  statesman  and  writer:  b. 

he  stood  trial  at  Pans  as  one  who  had  contrib-  Thomhill,  Yorkshire,  n  Nov.  1633 ;  d.  London 

uted   to   Napoleons   return    but   was   acouitted  g   April    1695.     On   the  death   of  Cromwell   he 

In     1831-3     he     was     military     commander    of  distinguished   himself   by   his   exertions    in   be- 

Aleiers.  half  of  Charles  II.     In   l66g  he  was  appointed 

Savastana.     See    Gbasses    in   the  United  »  commissioner  of  trade,  in  1672  became  a  mem- 

States.  ber  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1682  was  created 


.^.«.    =.,,.    „-   «.„    »..=.,.,     ~   -.,.„     Marquis  of  Halifax  and  lord  privy  seal     Under 

.■K^^»    !■  ?,    »«>.  sow    Austria,  a  river    James  II.  he  was  made  president  of  the  council, 
tributary  to  the  Danube,  formed  near  Radmanns-     U  ,^,  ._^-.  .  _„  ^  ^^  ^^^'  .^^  ^ 


Save,  sav,  or  Sau.  sow,  Austria,  a  i 


iriDurary  to  me  ivanuoe  lormea  near  «aamanns-  (.ut  was  deposed  because  he  opposed  the  repea 

dorf  from  the  waters  of  the  Wur«n  and  Woch-  ^f  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts.     F^ 

lem  Save  which  have  their  source  in  the  eastern  fh«  tims  1  nr^  H^iifs.*.  ^^r,ri^...^  !„  n~.n„'ijX- 

slope  of  the  .Julian  Alps    and  flow  southeast  L'„^'    ZriS^o' h"   e^t'Zlf  W^^^ 

tr±'hlrsr^^^iTll^L°s^''t-ns^  cai'^«tthepSii^"f':'hch\Te^fe'^^ 

the  Wocheiner  See.    The  fall  is  rapid  unti!  the  ^{    state>;    'The    Character    of   a    Trimmer': 

i-^SlJ^'^  W  .CLh  »"n^rrn"'''v=.n^"'"  'Character  of  King  Charles  IL?;  'Anatomy  of 

navi^ble,  flowing   hrough  a  narrow  valley  en-  a„  Equivalent' ;   'Letter  to  a  Dissenter.' 
dosed  by  mountains;   it   follows   a   circuitous  "*  p       u  •'Mtmci. 

route  for  about  540  miles  and  joins  at  Belgrade  Savile,    SiH    Henry,    English    scholar:    b. 

the    Danube.     Its   main    tributaries    are   all    on  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  30  Nov.  1549; 

the  right  — the  Kulpa,  Unna,  Verbas,  Bosna  and  d.  Eton  19  Feb.  1622.    He  was  educated  at  Ox- 

Dvina.    In  the  lower  part,  forming  the  boundary  ford.became  tutor  in  Greek  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

between   Austria   and   Servia,   it   flows   through  and  in  1585  was  made  warden  of  Merton  (^1- 

flat   plains,   often   devastating   them   by   inunda-  lege   and   pro^'ost   of   Eton    in    1596.      He   was 

tion.    It  forms  an  important  outlet  for  the  pro-  Itnighted  by   James    I.    in    1604.     In    1619  he 

duce  oPthe  districts  which  it  traverses.  founded    two    professorships    in    geometry   and 

(!.»...»      TV.»^.<.      v„™i;=i,     -„   ■«■»        \.  astronomy   at   Oxford,   besides   conferring  sev- 

cnt  granted  him  m  1698  extended  until  1733-  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  iS^ax. 

Savige,  Eugene  Coleman,  American  physi-  SaT'in.  or  Sabin      Sec  Titnipiw 

cian  and  author :  b,  Maryland  21  Oct.  1863.    He         „     .^    L     ,.       ,         Juniper. 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  France  in         Savings  Bank.      See  BAifKS  and  Bankinq. 
1888,  from  that  of  New  York  in  1889-    He  was  Saviour,  Order  of  the.     See  BucimHfis: 

for  a  time  editor  of  the  'Expressman'  and  is  Orders,  Religious. 
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SAVON  A  ^  SAVONAROLA 

StvoM,  sa-vd'na,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  classics,  Savonarola  was  not  an  enemy  to  learn- 

Genoa  on  the  west  coast  af  the  Riviera,  26  miles  ii%  and  fine  arts,  though  in  1497  be  encouraged 

southwest  of  Genoa,  is  one  of  the  most  impor-  committees  of  children  and  devotees  to  search 

lant  towns  of  that  region.     It  is  picturesquely  the  city  for  frivolous  books,  cards,  profane  songs 

'utuated  amid  vine-dad  hills  and  orange  groves,  and  music,  and  works  of  art  oi  evil  tendencies. 

The  Castle  of  Saint  George  (1542)   is  now  a  which  were  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 

militaiy  prison;  the  other  buildings  deserving  govenunent    No  good  books  or  works  of  art 

notice  are  a  Renaissance  cathedral,  with  the  mag-  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  though  the  next 

oificeot  tomb  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  parents ;  year  many  were  lost  in  a  second  'burning'  of  the 

the  Delia  Rovere  Palace,  now  occupied  by  munic-  vanities.'    Savonarola  aimed  at  reforn>ing  the 

ipal  offices;  other  churches,  a  lycemn,  a  technical  Church  in    the   same  caustic   way.    With   bis 

and  a  commerdal  institute,  other  educational  in-  moral    reforms    he    closely    knitted    oolitictl 

slitutions,  a  fine  theatre,  and  a  large  hospital  schemes     and    doctrines,    and     several     times 

Jt  is  a  centre  of  the  iron  industry,  having  foun-  preached  vigorously  against  Pope  Alexander  VI,, 

dries  of  all  kinds,  besides  glass-works  and  sul-  who   first   tried   to   conciliate   him.      Savonarola 

phur  mills.    It  is  an  important  seaport  and  its  spumed     his     advances,     and     in     1496     was 

chief  imports  are  ooal,  petroleum,  iron,  cereals,  ordered    to   cease    preaching,    and   to    undergo 

etc ;  the  exports  consist  of  tomatoes,  wood,  and  a  trial  for  heresy.    Silent  for  a  time,  Savonarda 

candied  fruits.    The  harbor,  which  is  good^  is  was    attacked   by   the   Franciscans    and    began 

<lefended  by  a  fort.  again  to  preach.    In  1497  he  was  excommuni- 

_  .       «.     .  ...  .  cated  and  Florence  was  threatened  with  an  in- 

.  Savonarola,  Oirolamo,   le-ro  la-mS  sa-vo-  terdirt  if  she  harbored   him.    For  a   year  he 

na-ro  la,  Italian  religious  reformer  ib.Ferrara.  defied   excommnnicadon   and   demanded   that   a 

luly,  21  Sept  1452;  a.  Florence  23  May  J 498.  general  council  be  called  to  depose  Pope  Alex- 

As  a  boy  he  was  well  acquamted  with  media val  gn^er.     But  he  had  presumed  too  much  upon  the 

learning  and  his  family  mtended  that  he  should  support  of  the  fickle  citizens.     Many  were  weary 

becomeaphvsician,  but  a  disappointment  in  love  of  the  Puritan  rule  and  longed  again  for  the 

turned  his  thoughts  to  the  church,  and  in  1475  fl^h   pots   of   Egypt;   the  Other  cities   of  Italy 

he  left  home  secretly  and  joined  the  Doromican  ^^^  hostile  to  Florence  because  of  her  course 

order.     After  passing  a  severe  novitiate  in  the  during  the  French  invasion  and  because  of  her 

monastery  at  Bologna  he  was  made  a  teacher  democratic  government;  there  had  been  famine 

there,  and  m  1482  was  sent  to  Saint  Mark  s  mon-  and  pestilence,  which  Savonarola  had  been  un- 

astery   m   Florence   where  he  became  disgusted  able  to  alleviate;  some  of  the  followers  of  the 

at  the  corruption  in  church  and  state,  and  began  Medici  had  been  executed  and  thus  powerful 

to  attack  the  abuses  10  his  sermoiis.    His  first  enemies  made;  and  now  Florence  was  threatened 

success  as  a  preacher  was  at  Brescia  in  1484--5.  with  an  interdict     Savonarola  had  to  be  guarded 

He  fascinated  the  worldly  Italians  by  his  terrible  by  armed  followers  when  he  went  to  prwch. 

denunciations  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  re-  in  1408,  while  still  powerful,  he  in  a  sermon 

turned  to  Florence  with  a  reputation  as  a  popular  had  called  upon  Heaven  to  consume   him  with 

Keacher.  In  1490  he  was  made  Uctor  in  Saint  fire  if  he  had  acted  from  unchristian  motives.  A 
ark  B,  and  crowds  came  to  hear  him.  A  year  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order  thereupon  offered 
later  he  was  chosen  prior  of  Saint  Mark.  Though  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  fire  with  Savon- 
his  convent  had  been  favored  by  Lorenzo  di  arola,  who  treated  the  offer  with  contempt  But 
Medici,  Savonarola  refused  to  do  homage  to  him,  the  Dominicans  volunteered  to  undergo  thj  or- 
aa  was  customary.  Lorenzo  tried  in  vain  to  con-  deal  to  show  their  faith  in  Savonarola,  and  after 
ciliate  the  friar  who  continually  preached  hesitation,  which  his  enemies  made  the  most  of, 
against  the  abuses  in  state  and  church.  In  1492,  Savonarola  consented  to  the  judgment  by  ordeal, 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  the  chief  opponent  to  the  believing  in  Divine  intervention  in  his  tavor. 
work  of  Savonarola  in  Florence,  died.  In  the  The  fires'  were  made  ready  and  the  opposing 
political  confusion  that  followed,  and  during  champions  seemed  ready  to  enter  the  flames 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  the  Franciscans,  who  had  no  intention  of 
Savonarola  by  his  public  services  acquired  great  carrying  out  the  judgment  by  ordeal,  beifan  to 
influence  among  the  Florentines.  He  desired  a  raise  disputes  to  cause  delay.  They  insisted  that 
democratic  government  for  Florence,  and,  when  the  Dominicans  must  not  bear  the  crucifix  nor 
in  1494  the  people  drove  out  the  Medici,  he  the  host  through  the  flames.  Savonarola  would 
opposed  the  schemes  of  the  aristocracy  to  seize  not  agree  to  give  up  the  latter  and  the  dispute 
the  government,  called  a  mass-meeting  of  the  lasted  until  a  rain  came  and  gave  the  Francis- 
citizens  and  practically  assumed  the  dictatorship  cans  an  opportunity  to  slink  away.  But  upon 
of  Florence,  superintending  the  formation  of  a  Savonarola  was  blamed  the  failure  of  the  or- 
govemment  in  which  the  people  were  to  fear  deal.  The  populace  was  infuriated  because  they 
God  and  amend  their  conduct,  and  prefer  pub-  had  missed  the  show,  and  called  Savonarola  an 
lie  to  private  interests.  A  general  amnesty  was  impostor  who  was  afraid  of  the  ordeal>  florence 
proclaimed,  and  a  council  modeled  on  that  of  turned  against  him;  he  was  arrested,  accused  of 
Venice  was  chosen  to  administer  the  govern-  heresy  and  after  six  days'  torture  and  a  hasty 
inent  There  was  no  doge  as  in  Venice,  but  and  unfair  trial,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  three  years  Savonarola  was  dictator.  His  and  then  burned.  The  sentence  was  earned 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  his  zeal  in  religion,  and  out  with  all  the  ivfineniFnts  of  cruelty.  Savon- 
his  eloquent  sermons,  caused  light-hearted  pleas-  arola  was  a  powerful,  typical  medisevalist,  hos- 
ure-loving  Florence  to  become  a  city  of  Puri-  tile  to  many  of  the  manifestations  of  the  RenaJs- 
tans.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Old  Testament  sance  spirit  His  talent  for  political  organization 
furnished  the  spirit  ct  the  laws.  Though  not  of  was  profound,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
the  Renussance  and  hostile  to  its  spirit,  espe-  the  Florentines  capable  of  self-control  in  politics 
dally  to  the  pagan  iitfluence  derived  from  the  or  of  Puritanism  in  religion.  The  Itrlian  desnots 
Vol.  18  —  30 
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•■  ■    8AVOV--SAV0Y 

iinderstood  the  people  better  than  Savmurola,  moot  to  one  of  his  brothers,  Thonuu,  count  rf 

and  only  as  a  despotic  leader  was  Savonarola  Maurienne.     He    was    succeeded    by    Boniface 

himself  to   any  degree  successful.    His   ideals  (1253-63),   and    Boniface  by  his    und^   Peter 

were  those  of  an  ascetic,  uncompromising,  rigid.  (1263-8),   who   reconquered   Turin,   which   had 

An  eloquent  speaker,  he,  for  a  time,  imposed  his  rebelled.    His  nephew  Amadeus  V,  (1285-1323) 

ideals   upon   the   Florentines,   who   when   weary  now  mounted  the  throne;  he  assisted  Philip  the 

of  being  good,  left  him  to  his  enemies.    Of  a  Fair  in  his  war  against  Flanders,  and   accom- 

mystical  turn  of  mind,  he  attached  great  im-  panied  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  to  Italy.    His 

porlance  to  dreams  and  visions  which  he  related  grandson   Amadeus  VI.  aided  the   Greek  era- 

in  his  sermons.    ITie  writings  of  Savoimroia  were  peror,  John  Palteologus,  against  the  Turks  and 

voluminous,    embracing    sermons,    essays    and  the  Bulgarians,  and  accompanied  the  pretender 

poema  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  treatise  on  l.ouis  of  Anjou,  in  his  expedition  to  Naplet, 

the  government  of  Florence.     Consult:  Madden,  His   son,   Amadeus   VIl,    (1383-91),   forced  the 

<Life    of    Savonarola*    (1853);     Villari,    'Life  Count  of  Provence  to  cede  to  him   Nice  and 

and  Times   o(    Giroiamo    Savonarola,'  2  ^-ols.  Vintimiglia,     Amadeus  VIII.,  grandson  of  the 

(1889);    Symonds,    'The   Age   of   the    Despots'  preceding   (1391-1451),   received   the  ducal  title 

(1875);    also  George  Eliot's  'Romola'   (1863),  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  1416,  acquired 

and  Alfred  Austin  s  drama  'Savonarola'  (1881);  the  county  of  Geneva,  together  with  Bugey  and 

O'Neil, 'Jerome  Savonarola'dSpS):  Lucas, 'Life  Vercelli,  and  re-annexed  Piedmont.    Louis,  who 

of  Savonarola'  (1899).            w    l   Fleming,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father  had  governed  as 

West  Virginia  Vniversily.  regent,  assumed  the  title  of  duke  in   1440.     The 
elder   male   line   becoming   extinct  m   1496,   Ibe 

Savou,  sa-voo',  Savoe,  or  Saboe,  an  island  crown  devolved  on  the  nearest  collateral  heirs, 

of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Phihbert  II.  (:496-i504)  and  his  brother  Charles 

near  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Sandalwood.    It  m.   (1504-53).     The  latter  aided  the  Emperor 

covers  an  area  of  237  square  miles.    The  surface  Charles   V.   against   Francis   1.   of   France,   and 

is  elevated  in  the  centre,  sloping  seaward.    It  is  after  losing  Valais  and  Geneva,  which  joined 

well-watered  and  fertile,  yielding  millet,  com,  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  is33,  and  the  canton 

beans;  tropical  products  as  usual  m  this  latitude,  of  Vaud,  seized  by  the  Bernese  in   1536,  he  was 

including  betel,  cinnamon,  mangoes,  cotton,  to-  finally    deprived    of   all    his    territories    by   the 


bacco,    etc.      Domestic    animals    are    numerous,  French  king.     But  his  son  Philibert  Emmanuel, 

besides  buffalo,  wild  boars  and  deer.     Horses  surnamed  the  Iron  Head  (1553-80),  commandcr- 

«nd  tobacco  are  the  chief  exports,  sent  to  Timor,  in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  succeeded  in  gain- 

Tbe  island  consists  of  five  principalities,  subject  jng  back  the  greater  part  of  the  paternal  domains 

to  the  Dutch  government  of  Timor.    The  in-  by  the  treaties  of  Cateao-Cambresis  (i559)  and 

habitants  arc  Malays  — a  strong  race  with  pagan  Lausanne   (1564).     In  1560  he  was  induced  by 

practices,  including  dog  sacrifices.     Pop.  16,000.  the  courts  of  Rome,  Spain,  and  France  to  at- 

Savoy,  ga-voi'.  House  of.    The  territory  of  lempt  the  conversion  of  the  Waldenses  by  force. 

Savoy  formed  part  of  ancient   Gaul,  and   from  but  they  offered  such  vigorous  resistance  to  his 

122  RC  to  407  A.n.  was  in  possession  of  the  Ro-  troops    in    several   encounters   that    he   granted 

mans    by  whom  it  was  divided  into  two  prov-  them,  under  certain  conditions,  the  free  exerdse 

inces    the   Graian   and    Pennine   Alps.      At   the  of  their  religion   (5  June  1561).     Charles  Em- 

latler  date  it  was  seized  by  the  Burgundians,  but  manuel  I.    (1580-1630)   was  defeated  by  Henry 

with  Burgundy  it  became  subject  to  the  Franks  IV.   of  France,  who   invaded   Savoy  and   Pied- 

in    1,^4    was   included   in   the   Carlovingian   em-  mont      His    son,   Victor    Amadeus    I.,    speedily 

piri.    and  on  its  dissolution  in  887  was  granted  regained  the  possessions  his  father  had  lost,  and 

by  the  Diet  of  Tribur  lo  Btidolph,  king  of  Trans-  added  to  them  Montferrat,  Alba,  and  some  other 

JBfane   Burgundy,  and  with  that  kingdom  was  places,     surrendering    to    France     in    exch.ir.ge 

united  to  Cisjurane  Burgundy  or  Arlea.     On  the  Pignerol,   La    Perouse,   Angrone,   and    L-iceme. 

accession  of  the  last  king  of  Aries  to  the  imperial  His  younger  brother  Thomas  was  the  f'.,imdei  of 

throne  as  Conrad  II.  in  1027,  the  more  powerful  the  line  of  Savoy-Can gnan.     Victor  Amadeus  II. 

noWes  of  northwestern  Iialy,  such  as  the  Mar-  {io7S-i73o),  grandson  of  the  Pric  of  that  name, 

quis  of  Susa,  the  Counts  of  Maurienne,  Turin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 

and  Chablais,  became  vassals  direct  of  the  em-  cession,  sided  with  France;  but,  bribed  by  bril- 

peror.     Umberto   Blancamano,   Comit   of   Mau-  hant   offers    allied   himself   to   Austria    by   the 

rienne,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  took  a  Treaty  of   Turin.  25   Oct.    1703.     The   victories 

prominent  place  among  the  princes  of  northern  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome  compelled  him  to  retire 

Italy.     His  nephew,  Amadeus  II.   <io6o-8o),  in  to  Genoa,  but  the  defeat   of  the  French   under 

right    of   his   mother,    Adelaide,   heiress   to  the  the  walls  of  Turin  by  Prince  Eugene   (7  Sept 

Marquisate  of  Susa,  added  nearly  the  whole  of  1706)  restored  his  possessions.     In  1709  he  scv- 

Piedmont    to    the    original    possessions   of    his  ered  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  remained  neutral 

house.      Humbert    II.,    his    son    and    successor  till  the  end  of  the  war.    By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 

(1080-1103),  further  increased  his  dominions  by  (1713)  he  received  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 

the    conquest    of    Tarantasia.      Amadeus    HI.  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  conferred  upon 

(1103-49)  received  from  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  hmi  the  title  of  king.    In  1720  he  was  compellol 

the  title  of  Count  of  Savoy  in   iiii;   and   his  to  give  up  Sk:ily  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  Sar- 

Krandson,    Thomas    I.,   (11&-1233),    who    sup-  dinia,    which    with    Savoy,    Piedmont,    and   his 

ported    Frederick    II.    in    his   contest    with    the  "'her  continental   dominions,  were  erected  inio 

popes,  obtained  important  accessions  in  Cham-  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.   Consult:  Wiel:  'The 

biry,  Turin,  Vaud,  and  other  lordships,    Araa-  Romance  of  the  House  of  Savoy*  (igot). 
deuB  IV.  (1233-53).  like  his  father  a  warm  ad-  SkToy,  or  Snroie,  sS-vwa,  France,  consists 

herent  of  the  emperor,  obtained  the  submission  nf  two  eastern  departments,  Savoie  and  Hante- 

of  the  city  of  Turin  to  his  rule,  and  ceded  Pied-  Savoie,  formed  in  i860  out  of  the  former  dndif 
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of  Saver,  o"'  o^  ^^f  states  of  the  Sardinian  tatisfaction'  ia  tender  conaciencn,  and  the  nv 
moiurchy  (i|.v)  ;  it  covered '  an  area  of  3,891  storing  and  continuing  of  [wacc  and  unity  in 
Muare  miles,  and  i»  exceedingly  mountainons.  the  churches  ander  hb  maJM^'s  government 
The  region  is  separated  from  Switzerland  bj  and  protection.*  When  the  Parhamentary  catisi; 
Lake  Geneva,  and  is  dominated  li^'  Mont  Btaoc,  triumphed  in  the  dvil  war  of  1642-6  the  majority 
the  loftiest  peak  of  tiie  Alpine  chain,  whose  of  the  clergy,  who  were  royalists,  were  eithe[ 
many  iwnificadans  extending  in  all  directians  turned  out  of  their  pulpits  and  their  places  were 
present  a  relief  of  successive  mauntains  and  filled  by  Presbyterians,  then  a  strong  body  in 
valleys.  Savoy  belongs  to  the  Rhone  basin  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
which  forms  its  western  boundaiy.  The  other  a  large  number  of  the  ministers  connected  with 
rivers  are  the  Arve,  Is^re  and  Arc.  The  chief  the  church  strongly  objected  to  Episcopalian 
lakes  besides  Geneva  are  those  of  Bonrget  and  order  and  practice  being  again  introduced.  The 
Annecy.  The  climate  is,  generally  speaking,  government  was  fully  aware  of  this  state  of 
cold.  Savoy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters,  of  whidi  matters,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
the  most  famous  are  those  of  Aix-les-Bains  (hot-  the  determination  of  all  matters  appertaining  to 
sulphur),  Marlioz,  Challes  (strong  natural  snl-  the  establishment  of  unity  should  be  left  to  the 
phur),  Salins- Monti ers  (hot,  saline,  various  advice  of  a  national  synod.  On  25  March  i6iSi, 
minerals),  Brides-les-Bains  (soda,  calcium).  .  theref(»e,  the  letterS'patent  above  quoted  from 
The  eiitent  of  arable  ground  is  limited,  hut  a  were  issued,  apiwinting  12  bishops,  with  nine 
scarcity  of  grain  is  supplied  by  the  chestnut  clergymen  as  assistants  on  the  Episcopal  side,  to 
which  forms  a  staple  of  food  among  the  peasants  taeet  with  an  equal  nnmber  of  Prest^ftertan 
and  poor.  The  vine  is  somewhat  cultivated  in  divines,  and  discuss  the  nutters  therein  meo- 
the  lower  valleys  and  slopes.  The  main  source  tioned.  The  coromissionera  met  for  the  inrt 
of  profit  is  in  the  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  as  time  on  13  April.  Sheldon  opened,  th"  discus- 
hay  and  pasture  alone  are  obtainnl  from  much  sioit  by  observing  that  the  Episcopal  party, 
of  the  land.  The  forests  which  cover  vast  moun.  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  established 
tain  slopes,  also  afford  a  rich  supply  of  timber,  forms  of  worship,  bad  i]othing  to  propose,  and 
The  minerals  are  not  sufficiently  exploited  to  would  therefore  expect  that  any  objections  to 
be  of  any  importance.  The  manufactures  are  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  any  innovations 
coarse  woolena,  lintin  and  cotton  goods,  felt  hats,  that  might  be  desired,  should  be  oKutioned  b; 
leather  and  hardware.  Other  industries  are  silk,  their  opponents.  The  Presbyterians  moved  that 
tanning  and  weaving.  There  is  an  ifnportant  Bishop  _  Usher's  Reduction  of  Episcopacy,  a 
transit  trade  carried  on  between  France  and  scheme  in.  which  the  elements  of  the  Scotch  sy*- 
Italy,  by  way  of  Mont  Cenis.  Coal,  skins,  tern  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assent- 
cotton,  provisions,  are  imported;  cattle,  dairy  bliea  were  ccmibined  with  distinctions  of  eecle- 
produce,  wood,  stones,  mineral  waters,  silk  siastical  ranks,  should  be  laid  down  as  a  ground- 
goods,  tanned  leather  and  paper  are  exported,  work  to  treat  upon.  They  further  oifered  several 
There  are  some  schools,  and  all  speak  Frendi  exceptions  to  the  liturgy,  against  the  mainr 
and  arc  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  The  Uni-  responses  of  the  people,  and  desired  that  aU 
verstty  Academy  is  at  Chambery,  and  clock-  might  be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  ob' 
making  is  taught  in  two  special  schools  at  An-  jected  to  lessons  being  taken  out  of  the  Apocry- 
necy,  employing  3,000  hands,  (here  is  also  a  pha,  and  wished  that  the  psalms  used  in  the  daily 
large  cotton  mill.)  The  inhabitants  are  indus-  service  should  be  according  to  the  new  transla- 
trious,  honest,  hospitable  and  iatelligent;  their  tion.  They  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  bap- 
chief  characteristic,  however,  is  the  love  of  tismal  service  that  infer  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
country.  Though  often  compelled  to  leave  their  generation  of  the  baptized.  They  also  moved 
homes  for  winter  employment,  wandering  that  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
throuf^  France,  Switzerland,  ^)ain,  or  Italy,  in  per,  and  that  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  cross  in 
order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  they  return  to  their  baptism,  of  godfathers  as  sponsors,  and  the 
native  mountains  at  the  earliest  moment  Sar-  celebration  of  the  holy  days,  should  be  abolished, 
dinia  ceded  Savoy  to  France  in  i860.  It  was  It  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  demand  for  the 
formed  into  the  two  departments  of  Savoie  and  adoption  of  Usher's  schetne,  that  the  king's 
Haute-Savoie,  whose  capitals  are  respect iveljr,  commission  gave  them  no  power  even  to  taike 
Chambery  and  Annecy.  Fop.  Haute-Savoie  into  consideration  any  questions  relating  to  the 
about  263,000;  of  Savoie  about  252.000;  total,  governmeBt  of  the  church;  and  the  Fresbyte- 
515.00a.  riana    proceeded   to   discuss- the   minor   points. 

Savoy    Cabbage,    a    variety    of    cabbage  "lajnly  the  alterations  in  the  liturgy.     Baxter 

(q.v.)    widi   many   sub- varieties,    forming  large  undertook   die   preparation  of  what   was   called 

close  heads  with  wrinUed  leaves,  and  cultivated  »  Keforraed  Liturgy,  hut  the  Episcopaliai 

for  winter  use,  requiring  a  light,  rich  soil.  missioncrs  rejected  it  at  poet,  without  e.__ 

Savoy   Conference     a    inference   held   in  S«d  o'f  flJr^  Xrs,Te  .^rt!;  ^S"<f  b;  t'S 

1661   at  the  Savoy  Palace,  London    betweeti  a  letters-patent,  without,  doming  to  a  single  reso- 

number  of  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterian  lution.Vnd  the   govemn^nt   passed   in  the   fol- 

div.nes  for  the  purpose  of  "advising  upon  and  i^^-  the  famous  act  of  uniformity,  the 

rcviewrngtheBookof  Common  Prayer;  and  of  s,ri„g'ent   clauses   of   which    drove   about    2fl<» 

ttking    into    serrous    consideration    the    several  deig^men  from  the  Anglian  Church. 
directions  and  rules,  forms  of  prayer,  and  things  *'  b  «*    -u     vu. 

in  the  same  book;  of  consulting  also  upon  the  Sbvoy  Declaration,  the  document  uttered 

several  objections   which   shall  now  be  raised  by  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  who  met 

against  the  same;  and,  if  occasion  need  be.  to  at  the  Savoy  Hospital  in  London  29  Sept.   1658. 

make  such  necessary  and  reasonable  alterations,  In   it   these   religionists   declared    the   principles 

corrections,  and  amendments  as  shall  be  agreed  of  their  faith  and  polity.     The  Declaration  is 

upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  giving  substantially  the  same  as  the  Westminster  Con- 
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fession.      See    CoNnsstON    or    Faith,    West-  grape  slug,  raspberry  slug,  turnip  fly,  aad  willow 

uiNSTEi.  ww-fly  are  other  well  known  species  which  oC' 

S«Toy    Mflitaiy  Order  of.     See    Ordiks,  casionally  scan  to  overstep  the  bounds  o(  their 

j^Qy^^^  usefulness.    In  such  cases  they  have  been  com- 

-  ,  .-       1     .     r  .L     1  L'  1.  bated  with  an  insecticide  (q.v.)  which  must  be 

Sa'TOry,  an  aromat.c  plant  of  the  labiate       ^       ^       ^  in  some  cases  dust,  forcible  spray- 
genus   5flt«roa    nauvc   to    the    Mediterranean  j       ^.^  ^  ^  ^      remedies  have  been 
region  and  the  Levant    These  are  herbaceous  ,*  rterf  -ffectiie. 
or    half-shrubby    plants,    cultivated    in    kitchen  "^epo"^"  enecuvc. 

gardens.  Summer  savory  is  the  annual  (S.  Saw-mill,  an  arrangement  of  machinery 
horlentis),  with  slender  branching  stems  nearly  by  which  logs  are  converted  into  planks,  boards 
a  foot  high,  bearing  soft,  lanceolate  leaves,  often  and  timber.  The  earliest  form  was  the  saw- 
stained  with  purple,  and  with  lilac  or  white  mint-  pit  with  raised  trestle  horses  onto  which  the 
like  flowers  in  the  axils.  The  young  shoots  are  log  was  raised,  and  then  sawed  by  hand  saws 
plucked  at  flowering  time,  and  dried  for  flavor-  or  by  whip  saws.  Windmill  power  was  applied 
ing  stuffings,  etc.  Winter  savory  (,S.  monlana)  about  the  beginning  of  Ihe  13th  century,  and 
is  a  perennial  species,  with  similar  qualities.  was  soon  followed,  especially  m  Germany,  by 

Saw-fish,  a  ray  of  the  family  PrUHdx.  so  *ater  power.  .  . ,    .  i.     ■     c  „ 

called   frcmTthe  sWord-likc  snout,  the  sides  of  ,     ^^\  attempts   to  establishsaw-imlls  m   Eng- 

which   are  armed  with   spines,  ^  as  to  give  "and  du^^  the  per.od  of  1660-.770,  ""e  unsuc- 

it    the    appearance    of    a  lar^e    double-tootlied  ^^^f"'  on  account  of  the  OPP^S.  ion  of  the  hand 

saw     ArSJ^    with    this    fo^idahle    weapon,  ^KV  c^^^n  0%^"™  ^at'?^^uSS"F  ^! 

which  may  measure  two  or  three  feet  or  more  m  .     ^     5  (  ^^       .^  ^g       ^  vast  number 

knglh,    the    saw-fish    is    sa.d    to    attack    even  ^j  ^jj,^   ^^^^  ,^   ^^^'^^  ^^  ^  „(   ^j^^  ^^^^ 

Whales,  and  to  .nfl.ct  severe  mjunes  upon    hem  ^      .  j   ^  ^   ^      ,^^   develop- 

while  It  IS  certamly  destructive   to   shoals  of  ^ent  of  improved  methS^  in  handling  the  logV, 

small  fishes  upon  which  the  saw-fish  subsists  ^  .    „„P  j„    ,j,e  machinery,  have  made  s^h 

IH^^^?n.l'J^,v™n^1?w  T^7Z,?h'u  .^^  States  ss  MaiiJl,  Michigan  ^i  Wisconsin  fa- 
and  arranged  pavcment-Iike.     ITie  mouth  is  sit-  l    _..'..„,  lumber  nroducino  areas  of 

uated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  Sg  florid      ^  producmg  areas  01 

breathing   apertures    are   large    and    set   behind  ra  n.^',- 

the  eyes.     Tlie  fins,  tail,  and  granular  scales  are  ,„  r,'     „    * 

shark-like  in  most  respects.  About  five  species  »*?»?«  t  ■r'^^ir'Cr'  ".^c^^J.n'l^", ".'r^'^^ 
™.=  ir«,N  ^  .,11  i^nk^v-iinn.,  «(  .1.  «,<-  il.  ^-  upright  guide  posts  held  in  position  by  a  trans- 
are   known,   all   inhabitants   of  the   open   ocean  ^  ^   ^  "  ^  A   heavy   rectangular 

Sern're^r^wa™"  wa??r's"^A  com m'on "swedes  "^-d"^"  f"""«  carrying%  straight  band  saw  at- 
ineypreier  warm  waters     a  common  species         j^^  ,     ^  ^  bottom  pieces,  worked 

on    the    Gulf    coast    of    the    United    States    is  „iih  «  vertical  reciprocating  motion  in  slides  b^ 

r»,;^^=rrr^^h    3  ™  .h-  tween  the  guide  posts.     The  reciprocating  mo- 

r  wanders  northward  on  the  ^j^^   ^^^   imparted   to   the   sliding    frame   by   a 

.  20   teet  long,     ine  connecting  rod,  the  lever  end  of  which  extended 

a  similar  weapon,  are  ^^  ^^^  ^»j  ^(  ^  water-wheel  shaft     The  car- 
riage beating  the  log  was  moved  by  a  rack  and 

Saw-flica,  insects  of  the  family  Tmlkredini-  pinion  arrangement  operated  by  a  feed-wheel, 

(f<r.    Unlike  the   wasps,  bees,  ants,  aiKl  other  and  the  log  was  fed  endwise  to  the  saw.  which 

members  of  the  order  Hymetwpitra,  the  abdo-  was  run,  usually,  at  a  speed  of  150  strokes  p«r 

men  is  united  by  its  full  girth  to  die  thorax;  minute,  and  was  capable  cl  producing  from  500 

that   is,   it   is   sessile.     The   most  characteristic  to  a/xn  superficial   feet  cf  lutidier   per  day   of 

Structure,  however,  is  the  ovipositor,  which  is  ten  hours. 

.composed  of  several  parallel  blades  with  toothed  A  larger  output  was  olitained  by  introducing 
edges.  'With  these  the  insects  cut  slits  in  plant  the  'gang*  feature,  which  consisted  of  attach- 
tissues  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  In  gen-  ing  several  saws  to  the  sliding  frame.  In  the 
eral  they  resemble  other  members  of  the  order  "Yankee  gang,"  the  saws  were  arranged  in  two 
in  having  two  pairs  of  transparent  wings  with  sets,  with  the  tooth  edges  of  one  set  facing 
rather  few  veins  and  cells,  biting  mouth-parts,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  set, 
and  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva:  re-  and  enabled  the  sawing  of  two  logs  at  one  move- 
eemble  caterpillars,  but  have  at  least  six  pairs  ment  of  the  carriage.  Other  forms,  designated 
of  prolegs  instead  of  five  as  do  the  larv»  of  "slabbing  gang,"  "stock  gang,"  and  "pony  gang," 
lepidopterous  insects.  They  are  also  frequently  applied  the  method  to  special  purposes, 
slimy,  and  quite  often  they  keep  part  of  their  The  "muley*  saw  followed  the  gate  and  gang 
bodies  curved  over  the  edge  of  the  leaf  upon  saws,  and  was  adopted  generally  by  the  smaller 
which  they  are  feeding.  All  feed  upon  living  mills  on  account  of  the  great  reduction  in  the 
vegetable  tissue,  and  some  have  been  considered  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  In  this  ar- 
troublesome  upon  cultivated  plants.  Probably  rangement,  the  ends  of  the  saw  are  attached  to 
the  best  known  of  these  is  the  currant-worm  two  light  cross-heads  opposite  each  other,  which 
«r  slug  (Nemaliis  ribeiii),  a  European  insect  oscillate  up  and  down.  The  saw  is  kept  in  line 
with  a  yellow  body.  The  black-dotted  green  by  means  of  slides  working  in  a  strong  iron 
larvx  appear  shortly  after  the  leaves  in  spring,  frame  swung  from  an  overhead  beam.  The  cut- 
eat  gluttonously  for  about  three  weeks  and  ting  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the  downward 
transform  to  adults  below  the  ground.  Two  or  motion,  during  which  the  action  of  the  slides 
three  broods  may  appear  in  a  season.  The  pear  cau.ses  the  saw-teelh  to  hug  dose  to  the  wood, 
ind  then ' 
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are  driTcn  at  a  speed  of  about  3<x>  revolutions  two  same  one  above  the  other,  so  that  they  cnt 

of  tile  driving  wheel,  per  minute,  and  are  capable  in  the  same  line— the  upper  one  cutting  down 

of  turning  out  about  6floo  superficial   feet  per  from  the  top  of  the  log  to  the  cut  of  the  lowrer 

day.  or  main  saw.     In  the  mills  in  California,  logs 

Saw-mills    employing  areolar  saws   arc   of  measuring  up  to  lo  feet  in  diameter,  are  sawn 

comparatively   recent   date.     The    experimentaJ  by  arranging  four  saws  one  above  the  other, 

point  in  the  use  of  the  circular  saw  as  the  main  some  cutting  horizontally  and  others  vertically, 

saw  of  a  mill,  was  passed  about  the  middle  of  thus    permitting    the    handling    of    large    trees 

the  19th  century,  since  which  time  it  has  been  which  up  to  the  present  time  were  considered 

developed  to  a  state  of  very  high  efficiency  and  unavailable. 

general  usefulness.  By  its  use  a  continuous  cut-  The  gigantic  trunks  of  the  redwood  trees 
ting  motion  is  obtained,  and  driven  by  engines  of  California,  Washin^on  and  other  States  on 
ranging  from  25  to  lOO  horse-power  circular  the  Pacific  coast,  ranging  from  10  to  25  feet  in 
saws  in  connection  with  steam  feeding  arrange-  diameter,  are  first  quartered  by  explosions  of 
ments  are  capable  of  sawing  from  ao,00o  to  gunpowder  and  then  passed  through  the  mills. 
100,000  superficial  feet  per  day,  practically  One  great  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  circu- 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  handkrs  to  lar  saws  is  the  excessive  kerf  waste,  which  is 
remove  the  lumber.  fully  20  per  cent  greater  than  that  resulting 
The  saw,  which  is  a  disk  of  steel  with  a  from  the  use  of  the  band  or  the  gang  saws,  and 
toothed  edge,  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  which  is  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  employ- 
rotated  by  gear  wheels,  or  by  belts  operated  ment  of  the  last  named  forms  in  the  smaller 
r  the  shaft  of  a  water  wheel  or  a  steam  engine,  mills  where  the  uniform  character  of  the  lum- 
'he  cutting  depth  of  the  saw  is  somewhat  less  ber  and  the  saving  of  raw  material  are  impor- 
[tian  half  the  diameter  of  the  disk,  and  the  saws  tant  factors. 

generally  employed  rarely  exceed  a  maximum  The  majority  of  the  American  mills  use  Bin- 
diameter  of  6  feet,  on  account  of  the  increased  gle  circular  saws,  but  many  of  them  have  saws 
thickness  required  to  obtain  sufficient  rigidity,  installed  upon  each  side  of  the  mill  floor,  and 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  logs  are  rolled  to  either  side  by  the  log 
the  kerf  or  cut  waste.  Water  power  was  used  jack  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  in 
almost  exclusively  nntil  1835,  but  it  has  been  addition  to  these  rotaries,  the  larger  mills  have 
almost  completely  supplanted  by  steam  engines,  from  one  to  four  gang  saws. 
■Band  saws,"  although  known  a  great  many  The  arrangements  (or  handling  the  logs 
years  before  the  circular  saw,  were  not  adopted  which  are  floated  down  upon  the  rivers  from  the 
until  recent  years  on  account  of  the  difficulty  distant  forests  to  the  mills,  consist  of  piles 
experienced  in  making  saws  of  sufficient  en-  driven  at  convenient  distances  apart,  into  the 
durance  to  withstand  the  severe  service.  Dur-  bed  of  the  river  adjacent  to  the  mill,  to  which 
ing  recent  years,  however,  these  difficulties  have  strong  "booms,*  logs,  are  attached  by  heavy 
been  overcome,  and  they  are  now  generally  chains  and  serve  to  hold  the  logs  as  in  a  pen, 
used  in  all  of  the  great  lumber  producing  coun-  until  they  are  required,  and  also  to  leave  a  free 
tries.  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  When  the 
The  mechanical  arrangement  consists  of  two  mill  is  in  operation,  the  boomed  logs  are  drawn 
broad-faced  wheels  mounted  one  above  the  other,  from  the  water  by  an  endless  chain  which  runs 
Over  these  wheels,  a  continuous  band  of  steel,  in  a  V-shaped  log  slide,  and  is  provided  with 
which  is  the  saw^  works  like  a  belt  over  two  spikes  to  prevent  the  log  from  slipping  back. 
pulley  wheels,  with  a  continuous  motion,  and  The  logs  follow  each  other  in  endless  succes- 
the  logs  are  fed  endwise  against  the  cutting  or  sion.  When  a  log  reaches  the  log  deck,  it  is 
toothed  edge  by  a  traveling  carriage.  Mills  em-  loaded  upon  the  skids  by  the  action  of  a  lever 
ploying  band  saws  are  capable  of  producing  from  operated  by  the  sawyer,  which  causes  a  pair  of 
40,000  to  60.000  superficial  feet  of  lumber  per  arms  to  rise  through  the  mill  floor  and  raise 
day,  and  require  from  25  to  45  per  cent  less  tha  log  forcibly  onto  the  skids.  The  skids  lead 
driving  power  than  mills  employing  circular  to  the  log  carriage,  upon  the  "head  blocks"  of 
saws.  which  the  log  is  securely  fastened  by  the  inser- 
A  thoroughly  modem  saw-mill  employs  both  tion  of  a  'dog,"  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  ad- 
circular  and  gang  saws.  The  mill  is  usually  vanced  to  the  saw.  This  is  accomplished  in 
built  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  or  pond,  and  several  different  ways  — by  rack  and  piniot: 
the  driving  power  is  obtained  from  wafer  wheels  worked  by  "cone  feed,*  consisting  of  two  par- 
or  from  steam  engines.  The  general  construe-  allcl  cones  operating  a  belt  which  regulates  the 
tion  ia  quite  simple,  and  consists  of  a  saw  floor  motion  of  the  pinion  shaft;  by  *rope  feed,* 
and  log  deck  built  at  an  elevation  of  about  10  consisting  of  a  wire  rope  which  passes  over 
or  12  feet  above  the  water  level.  A  jack  ladder  pulleys  set  in  the  floor  to  a  drum  underneath, 
constructed  of  heavy  timber  with  its  lower  end  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the  control 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  leads  up  of  the  sawyer  in  the  forward  movement  of 
to  the  saw  floor  at  the  rear  end  of  the  mill,  feeding,  or  in  the  reverse  movement  of  retnm- 
Ribbons  of  iron  are  fastened  to  the  top  sides  ing  the  carriage  to  its  original  position ;  or  by 
of  the  ladder  and  form  the  track  upon  which  the  'steam  feed,»  commonly  termed  'lightning 
log  car  is  operated.  The  arrangement  and  in-  feed,"  derived  from  the  force  of  a  steam  cylinder 
stallalion  of  the  saws  vary  according  to  tht  size  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  laid  upon 
of  the  mills  and  the  kind  of  work  performed,  the  mill  floor  underneath  the  saw  carriage  to 
As  previously  stated,  the  sizes  of  the  saws  gen-  which  the  piston  is  attached.  As  the  log  is  fed, 
eralty  used  are  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  the  and  when  the  first  slab  has  been  removed,  the 
depth  of  cut  is  less  than  three  feet,  therefore,  sawyer  touches  a  lever  and  brings  the  "nigfter." 
m  mills  handling  logs  of  large  diameter,  in-  a  piece  of  iron-bound  timber  with  snikes  upon 
creased  depth  of  cut  is  obtained  by  mounting  its  front   face,  through  the   floor.    The  spiked 
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face  catches  the  side  of  the  log  and  turns  it 
axially,  at  once,  to  any  desired  position.  If  the 
log  is  being  "canted,"  or  prepared  for  the  gang 
saw,  the  slabs  are  removed  from  the  two  oppo- 
site sides,  a  hook  is  thrown  over  the  rear  end  of 
Ihe  cant  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  returning  with 
the  saw  carriage,  and  it  is  dropped  upon  a  set  of 
rollers  which  starts  it  toward  the  gang.  From 
the  time  that  the  log  is  drawn  out  of  the  water 
and  until  it  emerges  from  the  gang  as  a  finished 
product,  all  of  the  operations  are  performed  by 
machinery. 

)'  The  finished  product  of  saw-mills  are  planks, 
boards,  and  timber  of  varying  sizes  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  too  n.unerou3  to  enumer- 
ate specifically ;  laths,  consisting  of  strips  four 
feet  in  length.  H  inch  in  thickness,  and  jyi 
inches  in  width,  used  for  lath  and  plaster  work; 
and  shingles,  thin,  flat,  tapering  pieces  of  wood 
usually  4  inches  wide,  H  inch  thick  at  one 
end  and  fy  at  the  other,  used  for  roofing 
purposEB. 

The  annual  output  of .  individual  mills  de- 
pends upon  their  size  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  machinery.  Large  mills  in  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  have  records  as  high  as 
forty  million  superficial  feet  per  year.  The  one 
located  at  Basin  Mills,  Maine,  is  probably  the 
largest  mill  under  a  single  roof,  in  the  world. 
The  tota]  production  of  the  31,833  saw-milis  in 
of^eration  in  the  United  States,  in  igoo,  was  over 
thirty  billion  superficial  fccc,  with  a  market  value 
of  about  $425,000,000.  According  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1900,  these  mills  represent  a 
tolal  invested  capital  of  $805,785,236,  and  give 
employment  to  aag.yio  workmen. 

For  technical  description  of  saws  see  Mbiaj,- 
woRKtNG  Machijjerv,  and  Wiiop-wohking  Ma- 
cmsmv.  w.  Mo«Ev,  Jr., 

■      Ccriuulting  Eitginrer. 

Saw- whet  Owl,  a  small  American  owl 
(Xyclate  acadica),  which  takes  its  name  from 
thj  rough  tone  of  its  cry.  It  is  northerly  in  its 
distribution,  ranging  across  the  continent,  but 
rarely  dwelling  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay, 
It  is  not  so  large  as  a  robin,  and  has  incon- 
spicuous ear-tutts;  bill  black;  cere  tumid;  gen- 
eral color,  above  cliocolatc  brown,  streaked  with 
white;  below,  white  with  brown  stripes.  Its 
food  consists  mainly  of  insects,  and  its  riesl  is 
made  in  a  hollow  of  ft  tree,  in  an  old  crow's 
nest  or  any  convenient  place.'    Compare  Spar- 

ROW-OWl. 

SawbiU,  a  motmot  (q.v.). 

Sawdust,  a  general  name  given  the  ?.<-cu- 
miilated  particles  caused  by  sawing  wood,  stone, 
etc  Besides  the  more-  common  uses  of  saw- 
[hist,  it  is  comrneTcJally  valuEiblc  as  the  basis  of 
various  manufactnrts.  Oxalic  acid  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  stiale  from  wnod  sawdust. 
Sawdust-is  also  uaed  in  the  "caTb»Rating>  stage 
of  the  procefis  for. the  manufacture  of  ^soda  ash. 
The  sawdust  of  mahogany  and  rosewood  is  used 
in  dresMUg  furs,  and  the  small  fragments  of ' 
some  woods,  such  as  the  pencil  cedar,  made 
bv  saw  cuts  or  the  turnii^  tooi.  yield  perfumes. 
Sawdust  sinks  in  water,  though  the  wood  from 
which  it  is  cut  ikiats. 

Saws  and  Sawing.    A  sn 

ig  of  a  thin,  fiat  b 

serrated  or  having 


teeth  usually  on  one  of  the  edges,  but  « 
OH'  both  edges  as  in  the  case  of  some  tanas  ol 
pnining  saws  and  in  the  plumbers'  saws.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  various  forms 
of  cutting  tools,  u)d  is  extensively  used  for 
working  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  other  sub- 
stances, but  principally  wood. 

Saws  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  farms 
and  sizes  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying 
characteristics  of  the  material  worked,  and  to 
suit  tbem  to  the  particular  kind  of  work  for 
which  they  are  used,  and  also  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  operated  or  handled 

A  general  classification  of  the  different  kindt 
of  saws  according  to  their  form,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  motion  in  the  act  of  cutting,  to- 
gether with  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
methods  of  application,  and  the  use  of  the 
various  forms  ot  power  driven  saws  are  given  in 
die  articles  under  the  titles,  T00L.S  and  Wood- 
working MACiiiN£KY  in  this  Enc/clopxdia. 

In  this  article  the  consideration  of  Ihe  sub- 
ject will  be  confmed  to  the  construction  at>d 
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ad^tation  of  the  various  makes  of  savrs  for 
^wcific  purposes,  and  to  the  identification  of 
their  generally  applied  traxle  Dames  with  those 

purposes. 

The  characteristic  action  of  the  saw  being 
the  removal  successively  of  minute  portions  ol 
the  material  worked  by  the  cutting  or  tearing 
action  of  a  series  of  sharp  edges  thrust  against 
the  material  indicates  that  it  is  essentially'  a 
tool  adapted  for  cross-cutting  or  cultinc  at  right 
angles  to  the  fibre  of  the  material  Necessity 
an^  custom,  however,  have  compelled  its  appli- 
cation for  ripping  or  cutting  with  the  grain  also, 
thus  adapting  it  to  work  which  otherwise  would 
he  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cutting  tools  such 
as  axes  and  chisels.  These  conditions  define 
two  primary  classes  of  saws  —  the  cross-cut 
saws  and  the  rip  saws  which  divide  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  saws  into  two  groups  according 
to  the  general  purposes  for  which  they  are  usei 
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Snw  Terms.-  . 
describing  a  saw  j 
Diag.  A.) 

Space.— The  distance  betweet 
oiis  teeth,  measured  from  point  ti 

Pitch  or  Rake.— The  inclir 


two  contiga- 
point. 
if  the  face 


of  a  tooth  or  the  angle  of  the  face  of  a  toott 
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Eieasiired  from  a  vertical  line  di 

GuLLM  OR  Throat. —  The  depth  of  the  tooth 
frotn  the  point  to  the  root. 

Gaurk.— The  thickness  of  the  blade,  usually 
measured  by  the  wire  gauge. 

Set. —  The    amount    of    lateral    inclination 


through  PoTOT  — The  'lOwer  intersection  of  the  back 

and  the  face. 

Gullet, —  The  upper  intersection  ot  th«  back 
and  the  face.  It  is  usually  defined  as  a  measure- 
ment as  already  indicated. 

Saw  teeth  vary  in  spacing,  length  or  depth 
of  gullet,  angle,  pitch,  set,  fleam,  and  forni  of 
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Regular  on/erofdmnge 
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dust,  and  to  piie- 
being  pinched  by 


a  proper  clearance  of  the  s; 
vent' the  saw  from  binding 
the  sides  of  the  cut. 

Fleam.— The  side  angle  of  a  loolh. 

Points. —  The  number  of  teelh  points 
inch.    The  coarseness  and  fineness     ' 


gullet.  The  teeth  may  be  uniform  throughout, 
or  the  blade  may  have  several  different  kinds 
of  Iceth.  In  the  latter  case  all  the  teeth  of  a 
kind  are  made  uniform,  or  they  are  arranged  in 
a  regular  order  of  change.    {See  Fig.  2.) 

Ihe  "angle"  of  a  saw  tooth  is  that  which  Is 
included  in  its  point  between  the  face  and  the 
back.  The  generic  angle  is  6o',  but  it  varies  in 
the  different  kinds  of  teeth  from  45*  to  70*, 


Fig.  3. 


usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  points  in- 
stead of  the  number  of  teeth  to  an  inch,  and  it 
>hould  be  ohser\'ed  that  there  is  always  one  less 
tooth  per  inch  than  there  are  points.  (See  Fig. 
I.  I>iag.  B.) 

The  several  parts  of  a  saw  tooth  are  usually 
described  by  the  following  terms ;  (See  Fig.  I, 
Diad.  A.) 

Face.— The  front  or  cutting  edge  of  the 
tooth. 

Back. — The  following  or  back,  edge  of  the 
tooth. 


accordmg  to"  the  character  of  the  material 
worked,  and  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the 
saw  is  used.  '  The  angle  suitable  for  cutting  soft 
wood  and  tor  ripping  purposes  is  always  more 
acut^hitt.  that  used  for  cuttirf;  hard  wood  and 
for  cross-cutting.  For  soft  wood,  the  front 
angle  variw  from  65°  to  70°;  for  h«d  wood 
from  80°  to  85°.  In  sawsemnloyEd  for  cutting 
very  hard  knotty  wood,  and  In  those  used  for 


cutting  metal,  th' 
ot  equilateral  tri 
being  evenly  div 
back.  In  saws  u 
the  angle  usuallj 
evenly  divided, 
woods  and  for 
placing  of  the  a: 
face  upright,  anc 
Diags.  A,  B,  C, 
saw  tooth  is  ob 
angle  from  the 
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saws  used  by  jewelers,  machinists,  ajid  cAt- 
penters,  to  the  largest  power-driven  saws  em- 
ployed in  the  various  classes  of  saw  mills. 

The  various  kinds  of  saws  manufactured  and 
used  at  the  present  time  are  of  tiie  following 
named  general  types : 

The  "rip*  saw,  the  "hand"  saw,  and  the 
■panel'  saw,     (See  Fig.  4O 

The   hand   saw   is   usually  made  about  26 


and  a  first  class  back  saw.  The  ship  carpcntCT*!! 
saw  has  a  very  long  narrow  blade  and  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  cutting  sweeps  or  curves  of 
long  radius.  It  is  handled  like  the  rip  saw,  and 
is  extensively  used  by  cabinet-makers,  pattern- 
makers, and  others  for  work  requiring  a  narrow 
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incites  in  length,  and  is  used  for  the  common 
work  of  sawmg  material  of  moderate  thickness 
both  longitudinally  and  cross-wise.  The  rip  saw 
and  the  panel  saw  are  modifications  of  the  hand 
saw  from  which  they  differ  in  the  size  of  the 
teeth,  and  in  the  length  of  (he  blade.  The  rip 
saws  range  from  28  to  36  inches  in  length,  and 
the  panel  saws  from  12  to  24  inches.  The  usual 
spacing  of  the  teeth  of  the  three  types  is  as  fol- 
low.'!: Hand  saws,  5  to  12  points  per  inch; 
rip  sans,  3  to  5  points  at  the  heel  or  handle 
end,  and  6  to  8  points  per  inch  at  the  point ;  and 
the  panel  saws,  8  to  la  points  to  the  inch.  AH 
three  forms  are  made  with  a  straight  upper 
edge,  or  a  •skewback"  curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 


The  *compaBs»  saw  and  its  modifications,  the 
various  form  of  'key  hole'  saws,  which  are  also 
commonly  known  as  'pad*  laws  and  "socket* 
saws,  are  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Diags,  A  and  B.  re- 
spectively. The  blades  of  the  compass  saw9 
range  from  10  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  taper 
from  one  eighth  inch  at  the  point  to  two  or 
more  inches  at  the  heel.  They  are  used  for  cut- 
ting curves  and  sweeps  by  hand  and  are  some- 
times called  "table"  saws.    The  regular  keyhole 
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saw  and  its  modification,  the  pad  saw,  are 
simply  smaller  forms  of  compass  saws,  and  are 
used  for  cutting  curves  of  small  radius  such  as 
keyholes  and  other  small  holes  in  the  central 
portions  of  work.  A  saw  of  this  type  consists  of 
a  narrow  blade  which  slides  into  a  hollow 
handle  or  pad,  to  which  it  is  secured  in  place 
by  one  or  more  set  screws,  only  so  much  of  the 
blade  being  drawn  out  as  may  be  required  by 


A  novel  and  useful  form  is  represented  by  the 
'combination'  saws.  These  are  graduated 
along  the  upper  edge,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
level  attachment  as  shown  in  Diag.  A,  Fig.  6. 
As  a  tool  of  general  usefulness  they  po; 


■  useful  modifications  of  the  hand 
saw  are  the  "gauge*  saw,  the  "ship  carpenter's' 
sa.v,  and  the  "movable-back"  saw,  shown  bv 
Diags.  A,  B,  C,  respectively,  of  Fig.  7-  The 
gauge  saw  is  equipped  with  a  movable  attach- 
ment by  means  ofwhich  it  may  be  adapted  to 
tenoning,  shouldering,  curving,  cog-cutting,  or 
to  any  other  purpc^  where  a  definite  depth  of 
cut  is  required.  The  movable-back  saw  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  a  thin  bladed  hand  saw 


Ihe  character  of  the  work.  These  e 
niade  both  singly  and  in  "nests."  A  nest  of 
saws  consists  of  a  handle  and  three  interchange- 
able blades,  one  each  of  the  keyhole  or  pad,  the 
compass,  and  the  table  or  pruning  saws.  (See 
Fig.  9,  Diag.  A.)  A  very  useful  novelty  in  this 
line  is  the  nest  of  saws  designed  for  cuttintr 
square  holes.  In  this  combination,  the  keyhole 
and  compass  blades  are  fitted  with  an  attach- 
ment at  right  aneles  to  the  plane  of  the  bladt 
as  shown  at  (C)  Diag.  B,  Fig.  9, 
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The  'back'  saws  are  a  class  of  hand  saws 
characterized  by  deep  thin  blades  stiffened  with 
a  nietallic  back  as  shown  in  Fig.  la.  The  prin- 
cipal forms  are  the  "mitre  box"  saw,  the  'tenon* 
saw,  the  'sash*  saw,  and  the  "dovetail"  saw. 
The  last  named  has  the  thinnest  blade,  so  thin, 
that  simple  filinK  gives  the  teeth  sufficient  set. 
The  blades  of  the  others  are  somewhat  thicker 
and  require  a  slight  amount  of  set.  All  back 
saws  are  best  used  in  a  mitre  box  or  in  some 
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other  form  of  guide  rest  In  cutting,  they 
should  be  held  firmly  with  the  least  practicable 
expenditure  of  force  in  controlling  the'r  direc- 
tion, and  the  cut  should  be  commenced  by  plac- 
ing the  heel  of  the  blade  on  the  farthest  edge 
of  the  work  and  then  drawing  the  saw  steadily 
toward  the  body  of  the  operator.  Back  saw 
blades  range  from  8  to  i8  inches  in  length,  the 
number  of  teeth  varying  in  number  from  lo  to 
14  per  inch. 

The  'pnining'  saws  arc  of  several  kinds,  the 
principal  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
They  vary  from  a  large  form  of  compass  saw 
to  strai^t  saws  toothed  on  both  edges  as  shown 
in  Diag.  A,  and  also  to  those  with  curved  blades 
as  shown  in  Di^.  B,  a  form  extensively  used  on 
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the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are  also  made  of  nar- 
row blades  attached  to  metal  frames,  the  shape 
of  which  produce  a  tapered  combination  which 
permits  of  the  use  of  the  saw  in  very  narrow 
spaces.    See  Fig.  11,  Diag.  C. 

The  construction  of  the  tapered  pruning  saw 
places  it  on  the  dividing  tine  between  what  may 
be  termed  the  regular  bladed  saw  and  the  frame 
saw.  In  the  former,  the  pressure  on  the  cutting 
edge  is  resisted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  blade 
itself,  while  in  the  latter,  the  pressure  is  re- 
sisted by  the  distribution  of  the  tension  of  the 
blade  through  the  various  parts  of  the  frame. 
Of  the  frame  saws,  the  most  familiar  are  the 
■wood*  saws  shown  in  Fig.  12,  the  •butchers* 
saws  shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  'hack^  saws 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  last  named  is  shown  in 
its  adjustable  and  extendable  form,  in  which  the 


frame  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  to  fit 
blades  of  varying  length.  The  saw  has  a  ihini 
narrow  blade  and  equilateral  triangular  shaped 
teeth.  It  is  stretched  between  the  upright  por- 
tions of  a  wrought-iron  or  steel  frame,  the 
requisite  tension  being  imparted  by  means  of 
a  thumb-screw  at  the  forward  end.  A  handle 
is  attached  to  the  back  end  of  the  frame,  which 
is  usually  grasped  by  the  right  hand  of  the  oper- 
ator, and  the  downward  pressure  imparted  to 
the  tool  during  the  act  of  cutting  by  laying  the 
left  hand  upon  the  back  or  top  of  the  frame. 
""  '  '    extensively  used  by  fitters  and  me- 


chanics for  cutting  odds  and  ends  of  metal,  and 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
in  a  machinist's  toolbox.  For  general  work,  the 
blades  are  made  with  14  teeth  to  the  inch,  but 
those  used  for  cutting  tubing  and  thin  metal  are 
usually  made  with  a  greater  number  of  teeth, 
about  25  per  inch,  in  order  to  prevent  a  free  bite 


depends  upon  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  contact 
with  the  work;  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  usually  determines  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure that  should  be  applied  to  the  saw  to  suit 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  cut.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  cutting  tools,  experience  teaciies 
that  a  hack  saw  will  work  more  effectively 
under  a  pressure  sufficient  to  make  the  tool  bite 
freely,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  scrape  and 
glaze  the  surface  under  a  light  pressure.  In 
order  to  use  a  hack  saw  properly,  the  blade 
should  be  strained  in  the  frame  to  prevent  its 
kinking,  and  the  cutting  strokes  should  be  made 
uniformly  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  40  per  minute. 

Fl».is. 

The  blades  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  and  the  danger  of  break- 
age, and  oil  should  never  be  used  on  the  teeth 
as  It  decreases  their  cutting  efficiency.  The  re- 
verse is  true  in  the  case  of  wood-working  saws. 
Hack  saw  blades  as  regularly  manufactured 
rai^e  from  6  to  18  inches  in  length.  Those 
longer  than  eight  inches  for  hand  saws  and  la 
inches  for  power-driven  saws  are  seldom  re- 
quired. The  rail  saw  is  a  modification  of  the 
hack  saw,  the  height  of  the  frame  being  in- 
creased to  adapt  it  for  large  work,  such  as  the 
cutting  off  of  rails,  large  beams,  girders,  etc., 
and  is  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  tool  for 
contractors.  The  frames  are  fitted  to  carry 
blades  ranging  from  9  to  18  inches  in  length. 

The  cross-cut  saws  employed  for  cutting  tim- 
ber and  other  large  work  are  made  in  an  almost 
innumerable  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  both  as 
lo  the  blades  and  to  the  teeth.  The  *one  man* 
saws,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  range  from  three 


^gk 


feet  in  lenfrth.     The  particular  saw  illustrated  plete  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  of  the  New 

has  the  famous  "Great  American*  tooth,  com-  Testament  being  published  in  1858,  the  proirfict- 

monly  known  as  the  M  tooth.     Fig.   i  shows  ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  i860,  and 

three  forms  of  the  larger  saws.  They  range  from  some  of  the  remaining  books  In  1864.    In  soma 


Tu/f^  ret^hfeffi/^Ssir. 


CutfingTee^ -^ 

Cffsr/ng  Teith-^ 


.  lancef  Toat^. 
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4  to  10  feet  in  length  and  are  operated  by  two 
men,  one  at  each  handle.  They  are  made  with 
either  curved  or  straight  backs,  but  are  always 
round-breasted,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  "drag"  and  "pit"  saws,  in  which  the  toothed 
edge  is  always  straight. 

The  various  forms  of  circular  saws  will  be 
found  described  in  the  article  under  the  title 
Wood- Working   Machcnery,  m  this  Encyclo- 

Sawyer,  M'yet,  Sir  James,  English  physi- 
cian; b,  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  11  Aug.  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  CoHeKe,  Birmingham 
an3  at  tlie  London  University.  He  is  consulting 
physician  to  the  Queen's  Hospital  at 'Birming- 
ham, and  the  author  of  several  important  med- 
ical works.  Among  them  are;  'Floating  Kitl- 
ney>  (1883)  ;  'Ether  in  Medication  by  the  Skin' 
(1890);  and  'Causes  and  Cure  of  Insomrtia' 
(1904);  'Dietetics  of  Diabetics'  (1904);  'Lon- 
gevity' (tgos) ;  etc. 

Sawyer,  Josephine  Caroline,  American 
novelist;  b.  Watertown,  N,  Y.,  5  Sept  t8?8. 
She  was  educated  in  h«r  native  town,  and  Pel- 
ham  Hall,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  and  has  pub- 
lished 'Every  Inch  a.  King'  (1901);  'All's  Fair 
in  Love'  (1904). 

Sawyer,  Leicester  Ambrose,  American 
clergyman  and  biblical  scholar:  b.  Pinckney, 
N.  Y.,  28  July  1807;  d.  1898.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College,  studied  at  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  in  1832  entered  tl.;  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  After  filling  pastorates  in 
Ne-  ■  York  and  Connecticut,  he  berame  presi- 
dent of  Central  College,  Ohio.  Iti  1854  he  w'th- 
drew  frotn  the  Presbjlerian  denomination  and 
joined  the  Con gregationa lists.    He'made  a  corn- 


respects  he  was  a  pioneer  in  modern  biblical 
criticism,  having  for  one  thing  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  His  works  in- 
clude 'Elements  of  BiTslical  Interpretation' 
(1836)  ;  'Mental  Philosophy''  (1839)  ;  'Organic 
Christianity,  dr  the  Church  of  God>  (1854); 
'The  Reconstruction  of  Biblical  Theories,  or 
Biblical  Science  Improved'  (1862) ;  and  'Final 
Theology*  ^1879). 

Sawyer,  Sylv«mu,  American  inventor:  h. 
Teimileton.  Mass.,  15  April  iSsz;  d.  Templeton 
25 'Oct.  1B95.  His  attention  was  early  turned 
to  invention  and  in  1839  he  engaged  in  business 
with  iqs  ,brotber-in-la,w  in  Augusta,  Uaine,  and 
invent^  a  striim-engine;-a -screw  propeller.,  and 
a  car  run  hy  foot-power.  His  first  big  inven- 
tion,, hoitey'er.  was  the  machine  for  mal^nig 
chair-cane  tfom  t^Etanj  first  invented  in  1843 
and  nsed  in  his  factories  after  1850,  Sawyer 
then  turned  his  attention  to  gun  and  rifle  pro- 
jectiles and  made  important  inventions,  his  pro- 
jectiles making  the  rifled  cannon  a  practicality. 
He  also  invented  ■  in  1853  an  arrangemtnt  1^ 
■  which  shells  would  explode  on  impact,  by  use 
of  percussion  caps.  These  inventions  were  put 
into  use  and  did  great  service  against  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  ensuing  war.  Other  inventions, 
after  the  war,  perfected  the  cast-sted  rifled  guns, 
the  fifst  battery  of  which  he  furnished.  His 
other  inventions  include :  1867,  calipers  and 
dividers;  1868,  steam  generator;  1876,  sole  seiw- 
ine-machine;  1882,  centring  watdimaker's  lathe. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  agriculture. 

Sawyer,  .Thomas  'Jefferson,  American 
Un'versalist  clergyman ;  b.  Reading.  Vt.,  9  JatL 
1804 ;  i  1899.    He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury 
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CoUece  in  iSag,  aod  held  pastorates  in  New  SajEe-Coburg-Ootiu,    ko'berg    gd'U,    Got- 

Vork    (1S30-45   and    1853-61).    Between   these  maoy,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Gotha  and- 

periods  he  served  as  principal  of  the  Liberal  Cobuig,  constitutes  one  of  the  central  states  of 

Institute  at  CliiUon,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  also  the  empire,  contBining  an  area  of  755  square 

taught  theology.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  nfiles.    It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  forest 

of  Tufts   College,    Medford,   Mass.,   where  he  of    Thuringia,    Its    principal    rivers    are    the 

became  professor  of  theology.    As  an  advocate  Apfelstedt,  Gera,  i«inarHorsel,  Nesse  and  Un- 

ot  Universalist  doctrine,  and  as  a  scholarly  con-  strut,  in  Gotha,  and  the  Itz,  Rodach,  Lauter  and 

troversialist  he  acquired  a  wide  reputation.    Hia  Steinach,    in    Coburg.      Both    parts    are   nioun- 

discassion  with  Isaac  Westcotl  was  published  tainous    with    ondulating    and     fertile    - — " 


under  the  title  of  <The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Sal-  The  highest  summits  are  the  Great  Beerberg 

ration*    (1854).    He    also  published    'Who  is  (2^50  feet),  the  Schneekopf   {j.Sag),  and  the 

Our  God?  the  Son  or  the  Father?>   (1859),  in  Inselberg   (3,655).    The  government  is  a  con- 

which  he  controverted  in  particular  some  of  the  sUtuUonal  monarchy.    The  educational  mscitu- 

opinions  at  that  period  held  by  Henry  Ward  tions    are    Bymnasiums    at    both    Gotha    and 

Beecher.  Coburg;   Salcmann    College  at   Schuepfeothal ; 
commercial' school,  Gotha;  teachers' 


Sawyer,  Walter  Leon,  American  author:    ^^^  technical  schools  in  iJoth  towns;  deaf  and 
b.  Cumberland,  Maine,  33  Oct.  1862.     He  was    ^umb    institute.    Coburg;    and    an    observatory 


r  Gotha.    The  Lutherans  predominate.    The 
,  „  -„  ,  -..         chief   occupations    are    agriculture    and   cattle- 

and  Boston^  188^   and  was  an  assistant  editor     ^jg;         especially    in    Coburg.      The    products 
?*    'The  _youth8    Companioo*    i%iz-i90/-    He    are  grain,  peas,  beans,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes 


-      ^^  —e  grain,  peas,  beans   hops,  hemp,  flas,  potaL,^, 

^1896);    A  (principal  article  of  food),  and  wine.     The  for- 
ests yield  timber,  pitch,  charcoal   and  potash. 

Saxe,  sSks,  John  Godfrey,  American  poet:  The  chief  manufactures  include  machinery,  fire- 
b.  Hi^gate,  VL,  a  June  i8i6;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  proof  safes,  nickel  goods,  rifles,  papier-mache. 
31  March  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Middle-  tobacco  pipes,  watches,  toys,  needles,  and  pot- 
bury  College  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  tery;  besides  textile,  button  and  paper  industries. 
Zhiring  1850-6  he  conducted  the  <SentineP  M  There  are  also  numerous  breweries,  distilleries, 
Burlington,  Vl,  and  in  1856  became  attorney-  tanneries,  -  bleaching  establishments  and  saw- 
generaf  of  Vermont  and  deputy  collector  of  mills.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  butter,  fat. 
customs.  Removing  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  edited  cattle,  leather^  wood,  liilen  and  other  manufac- 
the  Evening  Journal.  He  was  a  conspicuous  tured  goods.  Ruhia  is  celebrated  for  its  meer- 
figure  on  the  lecture  platform  and  at  scholastic  schaum  pipes  and  cigar  holders,  which  are  ex- 
anniversaries,  where  he  often  read  his  verse.  PpTtei  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Inselberg, 
His  rcputaHon  as  3  humorous  poet  was  ctmsid-  Schneekopf,  Ruhla  and  Fnednchroda  are  pic- 
erable  during  the  mid-century,  his  verses  often  turMque  towns  and  summer  resorts ;  Neudieten- 
appearing  in  'Haiper'a  Magazine*  and  in  the  50'*  or  Gnadenlhal  13  a  Moravian  settlement 
•Knickerbocker. >  He  published  'Progress,  a  founded  m  174*.  The  el<fcr  line  of  Sa«- 
Satirical  Poem»  (1846) ;  'Humorous  and  Satir-  9?^*"*^*  ***  founded  in  i68a  The  duke  of 
ial  Poems'  (1850);  'The  Money  King  and  Aibany,  grandson  of  Victoria  of  England,  suc- 
Olher  Poems>  (1859) ;  'The  Masquerade  and  needed  to  the  duchy  m  1900.  Pop.  about  , 
Other  Poems'   (r866) ;  'Fables  and  Legends  of  23S.ooo. 

Many  Cotintries'     (1872),    and    'Leisure    Day  SazcrHeiiiliiceti,     mrning-en,     or     Saxe- , 

Rhymes*  (1875).  Hemingen  - Hildbtughaiiaen.  hlld'boorg-iiow- 

e  u...^..     «...ci..i    ^t    ir™r„.o.    1,  ^*">  Germany,  a  central  dudiy  of  the  empire, 

T,  ^'  a*^*^^^*^  "A  Li^M^^^r  RloU  in  Thuriogia     It  belongs  to  the  basins  o(  three 
Dresden  28  Oct.  '^J  d%  Chambor^  near  BJo«,  ^^    ^  ^    »     ^^  ^   Ej^     ^ 

France,  30  I\ov.  1750.     He  was  a  natural  son  ot  P-,.      ^^  ™,,.  net  ani.an.  milfc      Thi-  r\A<rr* 

Augu.B.  II  of  Pol.,4  Hi.  »ili-'y  -"«  S£,'™S'£k,„T,oTrFS5,.S  A' 

was   begun   at  ;he  age  of   12  and  a   few  years  -j^  ,„  ^^  Thiiriiwarwakl    and  on  the  west  to 
which  toot  prt  m  tie  w.r«nhSpden     Ate  .  ^j^l^^j  ^     j,        ^p^„,     ,351  iuid 

the  t™  y  ol  Lttecht  he  .lUched  h™.elf  to  the  ^      ,       ^^     ^    |,j^  |^^  ;,  'nt^rSpersed 

■rmr  oi  Frame,  ajd  in  U^m,  ">»*  «™P  hTfenile  vSey.,  -wUeSd  b,  the  W.rri  and 

■"."^.u"    "   ^    <S;    9     ™  ,„,?.,TS  ""'»«>  "Ibnfrie,  of  the  Main  .nd  the  Saale. 

offered  the  command  of  the  Saion  amy  at  the  ^^^  ,^  ^^,^  ,^„  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^ 
death  of  hi!  father,  hot  eho.e  to  remam  m  the         .  ^        .,   -  productive ;  in 

French  setvict     For  his  def™'  "'/'KJ.S  theBuher  di.trict.  k  i.  uitfttrf  for  cnlti.atior, 

17«  he  »«  t"?>«l  marshal  of  France     CarWe  ^^  ,;„  ^„„i^     ji^  j,,,  |„j  ,,  ,„  a,,  „,. 

has  de.cr.bed  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  hatile  of  ,  ,  ^  5^       ^    ^^, 

gmtenoy,  m  hi.  life  of  Fred.ricl.  fe  (^rcat  „' ,^.  „.t,,  barle,,  potatoes  and  wheat    Hops. 

He  was  on.  of  tlie  mo.i  fc?rle,s  but  also  one  of  j      y,,^  „a  '^  ,i„,  ,„  j^  rwn  in 

the  mo.i.disBolute  men  of  h,s  day.    He  wrote  ,hd„„^  i„c.litio.    The  pasture,  are  jood,  so 

with  a  singular  disreeard  of  the  rules  of  or-  ^    M„fc,„i,|ng  i,  i„poSnt    The  chief  min- 

hograpto  a. book  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled,  ,„,,  ,„  roofin«  slate.  Sit  and  iron.    There  U 

Mes    Revenes.'    ..onsult:    Karl    von    Weber.  ,   |„^,^   manufaaurhig   industry,   especially  in 

'Montr  von  Sachsen>   (1863)  .  Due  de  Broglie.  Sonneberg,  Grafenthal.  and  Saalfeld-    The  prin- 

<Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le  Marquis  d  Argenson  ^-^^  articles  iuclnde  various  kinds  of  hardware, 

{1891-3)  glass,   antl   pottery.    schooUalates.   marhles,    all 

Saxe-ilUtwibarg,     silks     dl't^-bcrg.      Seft  kinds  of  ingetiious  wooden  and  pasteboard  ob- 

AusVBUMi.  jects,  e^ecially  toys:  and  there  is  also " 
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BAXE-WEIUAR  — SAXO  ORAMHATICU3 

textile  iadustry.    The  principal  exports,  outside  duchy  a  constitution,  and  freedom  of  the  preu. 

of  the  articles  just  mentioned,  are  wood,  salt.  In  1866  the  grand  duchy  joined  Prussia  apiinst 

wool,  and  cattle.    The  schools  include  gymnasia,  Austria,  and  later  entered  into  the  Nonh  Gcr- 

a  normal  college,  technical   schools,  etc.    The  man  Confederation.       The  tendency  of  recent 

capital   is   Meiningen,  with    14,518   inhabitants,  legislation  is  liberaL 
who  are  mostly  Lutheran.    The  government  is  Sazliom.      See  HosM 

a  hereditaiy  and  limited  monarchy.    The  line  of  (!._:...,„  i  v     t     j  _.»„  1  . 

Saxe-Meiningen  was  founded  bj  Duke   Bern-  ^    ^anc  ava,  a  genus  of  bivalved  moUusk*. 

hard,   son   of  Ernst   I.   of   Saxony,   friend   and  =^=^  Stohe-bosino  Animals. 
companion  of  Gustav  Adolf  of  Sweden.    Two-         Sax'ifrage,  a  plant  of  the  typical  genus  of 

thirds  of  its  present  territory  was  added  in  1826.  Saxifragacea,   the   name   arismg   from  an  old 

in  1866  it  sided  with  Austria.    A  compromise  Roman  notion  that  the  plants,  which  they  often 

in  1871  terminated  the  long  dispute,  dating  from  saw  growing  in  cracks  in  rocks,  had  split  the 

iSa^  concerning  the   respective   rights   of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  applying  the  doctrine  of 

duke  and   the   diet   to  the  state-lands.    Saxe-  signatures,  (q.v.),  they  concluded  that  the  saxi- 

Meiningen  entered  the  North  German  Confed-  frage  would  also  break  up  stones  in  die  bladder. 

eration    with    the    other    States.      Pop.    about  The  many  species  of  saxifrage  are  found  chiefly 

275,000.  in  the  north    temperate  and  arctic  zones,  in- 

Saxe-Wdmar,  vTmir,  or  SachMn-Wcimar-  "«s[ng  in  number  northwards;  they  are  also 

Eisenach.  i'ze-naH,  Germany,  a  grand  duchy,  characteristic   of   s«b-alpine_  and    alpme    floras. 

central     in    the     empire,     the     largest     of    the  ^^    northern   and   mounts m   habit   has   made 

ThurinRian    states,    listing    of    3    large    and  them  valuable  for  rock-gardening,  especial  y  as 

34    smaUer    divisions,    the    former    comprising  '"'c    Alpine    species    have    comparatively    Iar«e 

Weimar,    Neustadt    and    Eisenach.     The    entire  flowers.     The   species   are  easily  propagated   by 

area  comprises  1,388  square  miles.    The  state  is  stolons  and  offshoots.     Saxifrages  are  closely 

of  circular  form,  with  undulating  surtace,  and  f"'ed  to  the  Jfojace«,  and  have  numerous  regu- 

fertilc   soil.     The    Ilm_^  Saale   and   Unstrut   are  lar  flowera,  mosUy  m  coryrnbs  orpanicles,  and 

the  principal  rivers,    "the  chief  towns :  Weimar,  white,  yellow  or  pmk  m  color.    The  individual 

the  capital,  on  the  Ilm ;  Jena  (with  the  genera!  flowers  are  generally  small,  five-merous,  with  a 

university    of   Thuringia),   on   the    Saale;    and  two-celled  ovary,  becoming  a  small  two-beaked 

Apoldo,  in  the  west    Eisenach,  the  second  divi-  P™^?"'*,  ""any  seeds. 

sion  in  size,  yields  the  poorest  crops,  contains  ^he   London   Pride    (Saxifraga  umbrosa)   1* 

fine  forests  and  picturesque  scenery.     Its  chief  ""icJi  ciltivated  in  European  gardens,  and  sends 

streams  are  the  Werra,  Horsa  and  Ulster.    Its  "P  .f"""™  »  rosette  of  thick  glabrous  leaves  small 

highest    summits    are;     The    Hohe    Vogelheid,  pink  flowers  panicled  on  a  stem  nearly  a   foot 

Glockner,   Ringberg  and  Ottowald;  the  Hohe  high.    The  purple  saxifrage   (J.  oPFostltfolta) 

Rain,  Elnbogen.  Bayerberg  and  the  Glaserberg.  «,  one  of  most   widely  distributed  species  of 

Eisenach  is  the  only  considerable  town.     Neu-  Alpine  and  Arctic  floras,  and  one  of  the  first  to 

stadt  has  no  especially  interesting  features;  its  bloom.     It    extends    as    tar    southward    in    the 

principal  rivers  are  the  White  Elster,  Wcida  and  United  States  as  Vermont,  and  carpets  the  rock* 

Orla.    Neustadt,  Auma  and  Weida  are  the  chief  -Wh  ■*?  evergreen  mats  of  thick  foliage,  nearly 

towns.     The  chief  occupation   is  agriculture  in  covered  with  solitary  lilac  blossoms.     The  most 

all  parts  of  the  duchy,  and  stock-raising  is  car-  f?n"!'ar  saxifrages  in  eastern  America  are  the 

ried  on  to  some  extent.    The  manufacturing  in-  *•  vrgintensu  and  S.  pennsyivantcoi    The  for- 

dustries    are    important    and    include    textiles,  wer  is  one  of  the  first  spring  plants  to  bloom. 

especially    woolens,    pottery,    scientific    instru-  It  grows  in  rock-crevtcea  and  begins  to  open  its 

ments,  pipes,  tobacco,  leather,  cork,  paper  and  small  white  flowers,  while  they  are  Still  close  to 

glass.     The     chief     imports,     besides     colonial  the  rosette  of  apatulate  leaves.     As  the  spring 

goods,  are  raw  wool,  hides,  coal,  meerschaum  advances,    the    naked,    pubescent   flower    scape 

(from  Smyrna  and  Vienna),  amber,  horn,  etc.  elongates  until,  in  fruit,  it  is  perhaps  a  foot  high 

The  chief  exports   are   timber,   wool,   gin.  and  ^"^  branched   m  a  loose  panicle.    The  swamp 

dried    fruit      The    chief    centres    of   trade    are  saxifrage   (5".  pennsyl^amca)   is  a  little  later  in 

Eisenach    and    Weimar.    There   are    numerous  blooming,  larger,  and  frequents  swamps  and  wet 

breweries.    The    minerals    are    silver,    copper,  banks ;  it  has  greenish  flowers  in  panicles,  and 

iron,  manganese;  besides  salt  and  potters'  clay,  oval  to  oblanceolate  leaves. 
The  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  mon-  Sazo    Grammaticus,    sSk'so    gra-matl-kus 

archy  and  is  constitutional.     Most  of  the  inhab-  (that  is,  Saxo  the  Grammarian,  or  the  Learned), 

itants  are  Lutherans,  distinguished  for  their  in-  early  Danish  historian:  b.  about  1140;  d.  Roes- 

dustry   and    intelligence.     The    reigning    family  kilde  about  1206.     He  was  a  native  of  Denmark, 

is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line,  thus  of  which  kingdom  and  its  dependencies  he  com- 

of   the   Saxon   house.     Weimar   in_  early   times  piled  history  down  to  1186  under  the  auspice* 

was  the  seat  of  a  line  of  counts;  it  finally  fell  of  Absalom,  bishop  of  Rocskilde,  whose  secrc- 

into  possession  of  Frederick  the  Mild  of  Sax-  tary  or  chancellor  he  appears   to  have   been, 

ony,  and  did  not  acquire  historical  independence  This    work,    "Historia    Daniea,'    is   writlen   in 

until  1640.    Later  it  was  split  into  several  fac-  good  correct  Latin,  which  Erasmus  has  praised, 

lions,  but  became  reunited  under  Ernest  Augus-  and  occupied  20  years  in  its  composition,     Saxo 

tus.    The  reign  of  Charles  Augustus,  his  grand-  chose  as  his  models  the  later  Roman  historians, 

son,    marks    the    most    brilliant    epoch    in    the  especially   Valerius   Maximus,   yet   in    some   of 

history  of  Saxe-Weimar.     Goethe.  Schiller,  and  his  expressions  and  in  his  mode  of  representa- 

Herder  were  members  of  the  illustrious  literary  tion  he  is  quite  mediaeval,  though  he  stands  at 

society  which  Charles  Augustus  gathered  about  the  head  of  his  class.    The  work  is  divided  into 

him,  and  the  University  of  Jena  became  a  focus  wS  books,  the  earlier  of  which  give  a  hMilr 

of  light  and  learning.    This  prince  granted  the  colored  and  imaginative  account  of  ancient  &n- 
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wars  and  adventures ;  the  first  nine  books  can  See  Gesuamv  ;  Saxony. 

SSyt  .r£gS.wS.i"  ■'"  "°"  "*  Eng.i.h  „chi,=.,„,.  which  precdll  .h.  Noi 
„■'  LCT  .  L.  1.  wan.  The  relics  left  us  of  this  style  exhibit  its 
Saxon,  the  name  of  a  Teutonic  race,  which  general  characteristics  as  having  been  rude  so- 
took  part  with  the  Angles^  in  founding  Anglo-  fijuy  a„d  strength.  The  walls  are  of  rough 
Saxon  dominion  in  Britain,  and  which  until  masonry,  very  thick,  without  buttresses,  and 
a  recent  period  was  an  important  power  m  Ger-  sometimes  of  herring-bone  work ;  the  lowers  and 
many.  The  Saxons  (German  Sacksen)  were  pillars  thick  in  proportion  to  height,  the  former 
a  warlike  people,  somewhat  given  to  piracy,  and  ^[„g  sometimes  not  more  than  three  diameters 
during  the  existence  of  the  Western  Empire  a  high-  th^  quoins  or  angle  masonry  are  of  hewn 
thorn  m  the  side  of  Rotne.  aarleraagne  sub-  stones  set  alternately  on  end  and  horizontally 
dued  them,  and  caused  them  to  become  Chris-  ("long- and- short"  work)  ;  the  arches  of  door- 
tians.  After  the  extensive  Saxon  emigration  to  ^.^y^  ^^  windows  are  rounded,  or  sometimes 
BriUm  in  the  sth  century,  those  who  remained  these  openings  have  triangular  heads,  their 
in  Germany  w»  re  known  as  "Old  Saxons."  Ihe  jan,bs  of  Ion g-and -short  work  carrjing  either 
dukedom  of  Saxony  was  for  a  time  the  most  rudely-carved  imposts  or  capitals  with  square 
powerful  of  the  German  states,  aiid  Duke  Henry  ^^3^1.  Sometimes  heavy  moldings  run  round  the 
in  919  was  elected  German  king,  his  son,  grand-  gr^hes,  and  when  two  or  more  arches  are  con- 
son,  and  great-grandson  succeeding  him  m  that  j^i„^  ;„  ^„  arcade  these  are  on  heavy  low 
dignity.  The  duchy  afterward  passed  (1127)  shafts  formed  like  balusters.  Window  openings 
"v.-  u  S^^^™X.  ^"""^^^  ^«  9T  ^".''''u'?  3'-'=  often  splayed  both  from  the  inside  and 
which  Henry  the  Lion  (q.v.),  celebrated  for  l«s  j,„„  (he  outside,  and  the  windows  themselves 
contest  with  the  emperor,  was  a  nietnber  a^e  small.  On  the  outside  of  towers,  walls. 
(1146-95).  After  several  changes  which  it  is  etc,  there  are  often  found  slightly  projecting 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  here,  Frederick  the  pjiaster-like  shafts,  usually  formed  of  the  long- 
Warrior,_  margrave  of  Meissen  and  landgrave  and-short  work  characteristic  of  the  quoins.  See 
of  Ihurmgia,  became  (1424)  duke  and  elector  Aschitectube. 

of  Saxony.  The  union  of  these  three  countries  „  ^  ^  , , 
rendered  the  Saxon  elector  one  of  the  most  Saxony,  sik  sn-I  (German,  Sachses.  lak  - 
powerful  princes  in  Germany.  After  the  death  senh  a  kingdom  of  central  Germany,  surrounded 
of  Frederick  the  Good,  son  of  Frederick  the  by  Prussia,  on  the  north ;  Bohemia,  south ;  Ba- 
Warrior,  Ernest  and  Albert,  sons  of  the  former,  varia,  southwest;  Reuss,  Saxe- Weimar,  and 
divided  the  family  possessions  between  them  Saxe-Altenburg,  west.  It  covers  an  area  of 
(1485),  and  founded  the  Ernestine  and  Alberlinc  S,787  square  miles,  and  has  the  form  of  a  nght- 
Saxon  lines,  which  still  exist  The  latter  received  angle  triangle.  Saxony  ranks  third  in  point  of 
Meissen,  or  Misnia,  and  now  constitutes  the  population  among  the  states  of  the  German  con- 
royal  Saxon  house.  The  former  retained  the  federation.  It  belongs  to  the  central  mountain 
electoral  dignity  and  Thuringia.  .Emest  was  region,  only  the  districts  near  Leipsic  and  along 
succeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  sons,  Frederick  the  northern  border  sloping  into  the  great  north 
the  Wise  (i486-iS2S).and  John  (1525-32).  The  European  plain.  This  tract  is  covered  by  pe- 
former  is  celebrated  as  the  protector  of  Luther,  c'lar  and  interesting  sandstone  formations. 
the  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  founder  The  chief  mountain  ranges  are  the  Erigebirge 
of  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  By  the  and  Elstergebirge,  along  the  southern  border. 
Wittenberg  capitulation  (ig  May  1547)  the  elec-  The  mountains  of  Upper  Lusatia  (2,600  feet) 
toral  dignity  was  transferred  to  the  Albertine  rise  in  the  southeast,  connecting  with  the  Rie- 
line  in  the  person  of  Maurice,  The  Ernestine  sengebirge.  That  portion  extending  from  Bo- 
house  is  now  divided  into  the  two  branches  of  hemia  to  Pirna  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe  is 
Weimar  and  Gotha,  the  latter  of  which  consists  wildly  picturesque,  hence  the  name  "Saxon 
of  the  three  lines  of  Meiningen,  Altenburg,  and  Switzerland.*  The  highest  summits  in  these 
Coburg.  mountains  are  no  more  than  2,000  to  2,500  feet 
The  duchy  became  a  kingdom  under  Fred-  high.  The  Fichtelberg  in  Oberwiesenthal 
crick  Augustus  I.,  who  paid  by  the  loss  (3,700  feet)  towers  above  them  all.  The  lowest 
of  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  the  penalty  for  point  in  the  country  is  found  where  the  Elbe 
taking  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  the  struggle  enters  Prussian  territory,  between  Strehla  and 
between  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia,  Miihlberg.  The  loftiest  summits  consist  gener- 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  and  Sweden  on  the  ally  of  sandstone  and  gneiss,  and  are  richio 
Other.  Saxony  made  another  expensive  blunder  mineral  deposits  as  the  mountain  ranges  divide 
when  it  allied  itself  with  Austria  against  Prus-  and  merge  into  lower  extensions,  fertile  valleys 
aia  in  1866,  when  the  kingdom  was  spared  on  and  plains  are  formed,  suitable  to  agriculture. 
condition  of  paying  10,000,000  thalers  to  Prussia  Most  of  Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
and  entering  the  North  German  Confederation.  Elbe.  At  the  east  this  river  receives  only 
In  he  war  of  1870  against  France  the  Saxons  minor  affluents,  but  on  the  west,  has  several 
were  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  and  the  feeling  important  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
between  the  two  courts  has  since  been  cordiah  Mulde  and  Elster,  themselves  formed  by  the 
The  Saxon  people  have  ceased  to  be  distinct  junction  of  smaller  streams.  The  lakes  arc 
from  other  Germans,  and  national  patriotism  has  numerous,  particularly  at  the  north,  hut  in- 
taken  the  place  of  sectional  jealousy.  The  Sax-  significant.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous;  the 
ons  possess  the  virtues,  without  the  faults  ot  chief  are:  Bad  Elster,  Augustusbad,  Neustadt, 
their  distant  ancestors,  and  are  noted  tor  in-  Warrobad  (near  Wolkenstein),  Schweiiermuhle, 
dustry,  frugality,  and  thrift,  while  the  average  Wiesenbad,  Hohenstein,  Marienbora,  Tharandt. 
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- -    war  join -_ - 

I  the  higher  districts,  called  Voigtland,  is  cold,  of  Austria  against  France.  After  the  battle  of 
otherwise  analogous  to  other  countries  of  Jena,  however,  Frederidc  Augustus  II I^  the 
Europe  in  similar  latitude.  Unhealthy  are  only  Elector,  and  his  army  fought  with  Napoleon, 
seme  marshy  tracts  on  the  Elbe  and  Pleisae.  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  In  1807 
The  Engebirge  is  that  in  which  most  rain  falls,  and  1809,  Saxony  acquired  large  additions  of 
Leipsic  enjoys  the  driest  climate,  Sajtony  is  territory,  and  in  1813  was  the  scene  of  Napo- 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Germany,  yet  leon's  struggles  with  his  allies.  The  battles  of 
poor  as  compared  to  fertile  soils  elsewhere.  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic  were 
Agriculture  was  long  fettered  by  ancient  cus~  followed  by  a  congress  at  Vienna,  when  much 
toms,  a  condition  no  longer  existing,  and  every     of  Saxon  territory  was  ceded  to  Prussia  (1814). 

inch  of  land  oow  is  developed  to  its  titmost  A  period  of  progress  followed,  interrupted  by  the 
capacity.  Sheep-farming  has  declined;  cattle-  revolution  of  18+8-9.  In  the  Austrian- Prussian 
raising  is  important  The  forests  are  extensive  war  fi866)  Saxony  sided  with  Austria,  and 
and    the    mines,    the    oldest    in   Germany,    are    Prussia  would  have  incorporated  the  kingdom, 

a  great  source  of  wealth.  The  principal  crops  had  not  Austria,  supported  by  France,  inter- 
are  rye  and  oats,  potatoes   (Voigtland),  beets    fered,  and  she  was  admitted  into  the  Noilh  Ger- 

(for  feed)  and  flax  (Erzgebirge  and  Lusatian  man  Confederation.  In  the  Franco- Prussian 
mountains).     Enormous  quantities  of  cherries,     War,   Saxony  fought  with   the  other  German 

plums,  and  apples  are  produced  in  the  vicinity  states  against  France.    Albert  (crown  prince  at 

of   Dresden,   Leipsic,   and   Coldetz.      Vineyards,  that   time)    commanded   the   German   forces   at 

chiefly  interesting  for  their  antiq^uity,  are  found  Meuse.     Pop.   (1900)  4,199.758. 
on  the  banks  of  tne  Elbe  near  Meissen  and  Dres-  Saxony,  Orders  and  DecorationB  of.     See 

den.     The  chief   mining  districts  are   Freiberg,  Orders,  Royal. 

silver  and  lead;  Altenberg,  tin;  Schneeberg,  co-  Sair'onhnnt  thi-  namp  nf  a  ornnn  nf  miisl. 
balL  nickel,  and  ironstone;  and  Johanngeorgen-  „!  in^r^em^inv^ttd  W  M  &.x  \hev  c^^^^ 
sta3t,  ironstone  and  sUver  mines.  There  are  .36  ^f  t'"o"T  coni«rt;^ss^ut,^sSund^Jd%" 
piines  >50  of  which  are  m  operat^n,  employ-  n,outhpiece  furnished  with  a  single  reed  similar 
inga^iShands^  Coal  occurs_near  Dresden  and  (^  (i,at  of  the  clarinet.  They  have  30  holes 
Zwicfcau.  P^t  IS  abundant  in  the  Erzgebirge,  ^^^^^^j  ^  j^  ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
sandstone  on  the  hills  of  the  Elbe ;  tine  porcelain  ^  f  '  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ,1  g  ^  j;^ 
clay  occurs  near  Meissen.  Precious  stones  are  "  ,  ,  -1  1.  •  ■ 
found  among  the  southern  mounUins,  such  as,  _  Sax  ton,  Joseph,  American  inventor:  b. 
jasper,  amethysts,  fine  topazes,  etc.  The  textile  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  22  March 
industry  feraploying  184,000  hands)  is  veir  im-  }799;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  26  Oct.  1873.  Hav- 
portant.  The  chief  manufacturing  centres  are  ""B  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia  he  was  there 
Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Glauchau,  Meerane,  Hohen-  employed  in  watchmakmg  and  laUr  in  engrav- 
stein,  CamenK,  Pulsnitt,  and  Bishofswerda,  and  inK.  and  devised,  as  his  first  mvention,  an 
the  principal  articles  are  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  da-  ingenious  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
mask  and  lace  goods ;  other  industries  are  straw-  chronometer  wheels.  In  1830-7,  after  having 
plaiting,  wax-cToth,  artificial  flowers,  stone  and  constructed  an  astronomical  clock  wiih  a  com- 
earthenware  and  porcelain  ("Dresden  china,"  pensating  pendulum  and  ongiiial  escapement, 
celebrated)  ;  pianos,  leather,  cigars,  paper,  and  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  Franklin  Insti- 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  especially  at  Chemnitz  1"'=,  he  was  in  England,  where  in  June  1833 
and  Dresden;  printing  presses,  breweries,  and  '«  exhibited  before  the  British  Association  a 
distilleries;  the  smelting  and  refining  foundries,  magneto-electric  machine.  Here  he  won  a  con- 
chiefly  at  Freiberg.  Leipsic  is  the  centre  of  siderable  reputation  as  a  maker  of  instruments 
trade,  especially  for  furs  and  books.  The  prin-  ot  precision,  constructing  among  various  ap- 
cipal  exports  are  the  produce  of  the  factories  and  Pa"tus  that  by  which  Wheatstone  measured  the 
mines.  At  the  great  annual  Leipsic  fairs  at  New  velocity  of  electricity  in  its  passage  through  a 
Year,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  alone,  business  long  wire.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
amounts  to  $50,000,000.  Commerce  has  devel-  "=  w^s  made  constructor  and  curator  of  the 
oped  rapidly  since  the  introduction  of  a  railway  standard  weighing  apparatus  in  the  mint  at 
system  which  covers  1,886  miles.  Education  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1843  began  the  construc- 
Saxony  is  highly  cultivated,  and  its  foundations  t'on  of  the  standard  balances,  weights,  and 
of  schools  and  universities  of  ancient  date.  The  measures  to  be  presented  10  each  State  for 
university  and  conservatory  of  music  at  Leip-  securing  uniformity.  In  1851  he  was  awarded 
8k;  the  endowed  schools  at  Meissen  and  Grim-  ^  gold  medal  for  a  large  balance  of  great  pre- 
ma ;  the  mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  and  school  cision  exhibited  at  the  London  World's  Exhibi- 
of  forestry  at  Tharandt,  are  best  known.  The  *■""  «*  that  year.  He  was  also  somewhat  of  a 
art  collections  of  Dresden  are  celebrated.  The  student  of  archeology,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  the  ^n''  became  a  charter  member  of  the  National 
army  raised  by  conscription.  The  reigning  family  Academy  of  Sciences  (1863)-  Consult  the 
descends  from  Wittikind.  the  native  hero  who  sketch  by  Henry  in  Vol.  I  of  the  'Biographical 
was  conquered  by  Charlemagne  and  converted  Memoirs'  of  the  National  Academy, 
to  Christianity.  The  duchy  was  founded  in  Saxton,  Rufua,  American  soldier:  b.  Deer- 
880,  and  in  1423  passed  into  possession  of  field,  Mass.,  19  Oct  1824;  d.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Ernestine  23  Feb.  1908,  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
line  was  succeeded  by  the  Albertine  line,  now  1849  and  1855  became  lieutenant.  He  led  a  sor- 
.iccupying  the  throne.  Frederick  Augustus  em-  vcying  party  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  1853-4. 
braced  the  Catholic  religion  (1697)  to  obtain  was  on  the  coast  survey  1855-9  ar.d  instructor 
die  crown  of  Poland.  The  succeeding  monarchs  in  military  tactics  at  West  Point  1859--60.  He 
fought  against  France  for  Poland,  and  in  the  was  chief  quartermaster  on  the  stail  of  General 
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/.yon  in  the  Missouri  campaisii,  participated  in 
the  West  Virginia  campaign  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  1861  in  the  same  position,  and  filled  a 
like  post  with  General  Sherman  in  his  Port 
Royal  expedition  of  1861-2.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  j86a. 
and  defended  Harper's  Ferry  against  General 
Jackson  in  1862,  receiving  a  medal  from  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  his  services.  In  l86a-j 
he  was  military  governor  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  was  hrevetted  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  i86g,  and  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer ser\-iee  in  1866.  Afterthe  War  he  served 
as  chief  quartermaster  in  ditlerent  departments 
until  1888  when  he  was  retired  with  rank  as 
colonel  assistant  quartermaster-general. 

Say,  Jean  Baptiato,  zhSn  biip-test  sa, 
French  economist :  b.  Lyons  5  Jan.  1767  J  d,  Paris 
16  Nov.  1832.  His  early  life  was  Spent  in 
England  where  he  began  a  conunercial  career. 
The  French  Revolution  called  him  to.  Paris, 
and_  his  acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  the 
social  philosophy  and  political  economy  of  his 
time  to  the  staff  of  the  famous  'Courrier  de 
Provence,*  the  journal  of  Mirabeau,  He  was 
afterward  secretary  to  O  a  vie  re,  minister  of 
finance.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  con- 
ducted *La  Decade,'  a  journal  in  which  he 
presented  with  great  clearness  and  ability  the 
economic  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  and  such 
subjects  as  the  public  credit,  the  currency,  and 
taxation.  He  wrote  *Catechisme  d'Economie 
Politique'      (1815-^1)  ;      'Lettres     i     Maltht-s* 

!i6so) ;  'Coura  Complet  d'Economie  Politique' 
1828-30).  Consult  Cuillaumin,  'Collection  des 
Economistes.' 

Sey,  Tbonuia,  American  naturalist:  b. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a?  July  i?8?;  d.  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  10  Oct.  1834.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  entomologists,  and  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered more  species  of  the  genus  Insectivora 
than  any  naturalist  before  him.  His  contribu- 
tions to  natural  science  were  contained  in  his 
reports  upon  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  in  1818,  and  that  as  chief 
seologist  to  the  United  States  Survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  under  Major  Long  in 
iSi9t20,  and  have  been  collected  by  later  natur- 
alists. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  in 
i8t2.  In  182s  he  joined  Robert  Owen  in  his 
communistic  colony  at  New  Harmony.  Consult: 
'American  Conchology,*  edited  by  Bimey 
(1858);  'American  Entomology,'  with  memoir, 
edited  by  Le  Come   (1859). 

Say  and  Selc,  sel.  WiUiam  Fiennea,  Vis- 
count, English  politician  and  colonizer  in  Am- 
erica: b.  28  May  1582;  d.  14  April  1662.  From 
his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  was  gen- 
erally of  the  opposition,  which  found  in  him 
a  tactician  and  debater  of  considerable-  skill. 
During  the  constantly  increasing  restiveness 
under  the  government  of  Charles  L,  he  was  a 

Erominent  malcontoit;  at  the  opening  of  the 
ong  Parliament  held  high  place  in  the  Lords 
by  reason  of  his  identification  with  the  popular 
party  in  the  lower  house;  recruited  a  regiment 
for  Parliament;  but  from  1647  advocated  com- 
>ronii5e,  and  at  the  king's  death  retired.  On 
the  restoration  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal. 
With  Lord  Brook  and  10  other  associates  he 
obtained   from   Lord    Warwick    and    the    New 


England  Con^uny  a  patent  for  a  ^argc  trad 
on  the  Connecticut  (ig  March  1632).  A  shipload 
of  colonists  was  sent  over,  and  Saybrook  (q.v.) 
was  founded  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Lion  Gardiner  (q.v.).  Say  and  Brook  also 
purchased  a  plantation  at  Cocheco  (or  Dover), 
in  the  present  New  Hampshire.  Say  later  aban- 
doned these  enterprises,  the  Cocheco  estate  being 
made  over  to  Massachusetts,  and  Saybrook  being 
sold  to  Connecticut.  Consult  Palfrey,  'History 
of  New  England'    (1&58). 

SayTn-ook,  Conn.,  town  in  Middlesex 
County;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 
railroad;  20  miles  east  of  New  Haven.  It  was 
first  settled  at  Saybrook  Point  by  the  Englidi 
in  1635.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1667, 
since  then  several  townships  have  been  separated 
from  the  original  town;  these  are  Chester  (in- 
corporated 1836),  Old  Saybrook  (1852),  Center- 
brook  (added  to  ZascT,  1859).  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  ivory  goods,  of 
angers,  sfimleta,  and  Other  small  metal  articles, 
and  a  box  factory.  The  town-hall  contains 
all  the  official  records  of  the  original  town  of 
Sajrbrook.  There  is  a  public  high  school,  estab- 
lished in  1892.  The  Collegiate  School  of  Con- 
necticut (now  Yale  University)  was  located  St 
Saybrook  from  1701-16.  Pop.  (i8go)  1,^; 
(1910)  1.907. 

Saybrook  Platform,  a  aeclaration  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  1708  by  the  Congregational 
Church  synod  at  Saybrook;  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Cambridge  platform  (q.v.). 

Svce,  s3s,  Archibald  Henry,  Englisfa 
Assyriologist :  b.  Shirehampton,  near  Bristol,  25 
Sept  1846  He  received  his  education  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  186S. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the  following  year 
and  became  a  tutor  in  1870.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  deputy  professor  of  comparative  phi- 
lology at  Oxford,  and  since  i8gt  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  Assyriology  in  the  same  university. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Company.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Spain,  and  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington.  His  larger  and  more  important 
works  are :  'An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Com- 
parative Purposes'  (1872)  ;  'The  Principles  of 
Comparative  Philology'   (1874) ;   |The  Astron- 


'Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Languagje' 
(1880);  'The  Vannic  Inscriptions  Deciphered 
and  Translated'  (1882)  ; 'The  Ancient  Empires 
of  the  East>  (1884);  'The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion  as  illustrated  hy  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Babylonians'  (1887);  'Life  and  Times 
of  Isaiah*  (1889);  'The  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments'  (1894) ;  'Early 
History  of  the  Hebrews'  (1897)-  and  'Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians'  (1900).  The  following 
popular  works :  'The  Monumenta  of  the  Hit- 
tites'  {1881)  ;  'Assyria:  its  Princes,  Priests,  and 
People'  (1S82);  'The  Hittites'  (1889);  'The 
Races  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1891);  'Socid 
Life  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonlaiu* 
C1S93)  ;  'The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Hen>- 


dotos'  (1895)  ;  and  'Israel  and  the  Sut 
Kations'  6898). 
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SAYLE8 — SCABS  AKD-FISH 

Sayles,    sSlz,   John,    American    jurist:    b.  his  release;  but  hia  banking^  business  failed,  as  a 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  9  March  1S25 ;  d.  Abilene,  Texas,  result,  and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 

23  May  1&7.    He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  England.    Subsequently  he  was  private  secretan' 

College,    Clinton,    N.    Y.,    but    studied    law    in  to  Franklin,  went  with  Arthur  Lee's  embassy  to 

Texas,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Berlin,  and  at  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Saint 

1846.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Petersburg  was  successful  in  obtaining  supplies 

Court  of  his   adopted   State,  and  from   1853  to  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  independence. 

'855  served  in  the  Texas  legislature.     His  first  He  was  an  opponent  of  Washington's  adniinis- 

contributions  to  the  literature  of  jurisprudence  tration  in  1795. 

were  published  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  gayre,  Theodore  Burt,  American  novelist 

War   in  which  he  served  as  br^dier-general  m  g^j  playwright ;  b.  New  York  18  IJec  1874-    He 

the   Confederate   Army.     In   1880  he  bet^e  a  ^^^  graduated  from  the  New  York  College  of 

professor  of  law  in  Baylor  University.  Texas.  Pharmacy  in  1892,  but  almost  immediately  began 

His  writmgs  include :     <A  Treatise  on  the  Prac-  ,0  „rite   for  the  stage.     In   1896  his    'Wife  of 

^4-'^^    "!  /^^  oP^S'-?-"   ^""^    Supreme    Courts    of  Willoughby'    was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in 

Texas'   (1858)  ;   "Treatise  on  the  Civil  Jurisdic-  jJe^^  York  and  in  the  following  year  his  "Charles 

tion   of  Justices   of  the   Peace   in   the   State   of  O'Malley'  at  the  Lafayette  in  Washington.     He 

Texas'   (1867)  ;  and  'Revised  Civil  Statutes  and  has  since  produced  other  plays  and  the  novels: 

^^1  ^  Legislature    of    Texas>  <Two  Summer  Girls  and  1'   {1898);  "The  Son 

(1888).  of  Carleycroft'  (1900);  'Tom  Moore'   (1903}. 
,     Sf'"-  '^t  'i"}?  tT^  Amtricn  phi-  j  p      t„„„  ^  ;„  6„dtord  County; 

knlhropu,;    h.    B.ttle    Hill    N    J ,   JJ   Much  „„  ,h/Nmh  Branch  of  the  Sus,»etan™  River 
im:    J.  Lcxmgton    Ky,   it    Sept.   iSjp      He        j  ^     Lehijl  Valley  Railroad;  about  ij 

removed  to  Lexmgton  where  he  ..tabh.hed.  „„„  ^^^    „,  ^owanda'  the    cipi  al    of  th? 
mercanule  bu.iness  and  later  bcan,e  a  banker.  j     .      southeast  o(  Hmira,  N.  Y. 

He  acquired  a  large  property,  was  the  founder  Cavre  ;s  in  an  airrirullural  reuinn  and  near  the 

Of  Sayre   institute  at  Lexington.  Ky     to  which  ^aY'fi    ds"  of  Z't'^t^'  X"  n'd'^trfeY  ^ 

«!«,^^  ■!^,C^\^'^   Kt^^t  connected  chiefly  with  farm  and  dairy  products. 

$400,000  m  other  benevolent  projects.  ^he  chief  industrial  establishments  aVe  machine 

Sayre,  Lewis  Albert,  American  surgeon:  shops,  stove  fixture  works,  metal  works,  lumber 

b.   Battle   Hdl    (now  Madison),  N.  J.,  29  Feb.  and  coal  yards.     There  is  considerable  trade  in 

1820;   d-   hew   York  21    Sept.    igoo.       He  was  ,he   shipment  of  farm   and   dairy  products  and 

graduated  from  Transylvania  University  in  1839,  pouhry.     The  bon  ugh  has  a  high   school,  ele- 

and  three  years  later  from  the  College  of  Physi-  mentary   schools,   and    a    public   library.      PopL 

cians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.    He  was  made  (igio)    6.426 

ijrofessor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  medical  o„„,i„      '=       „ii=     ht^   ■  „         1  •      .v 

mllege  of  Bell.vne  Hospital  in  1861,  and  pro-  ,  .^■^•,  ;?-?<■« '>.  Mf"".  «  town  in  the 

.        "  .     ■.      '^  .■..'-..   •^.1  state    of     Talisco.     situated     C";    miles     •miifh    nf 


fesso?  .m.ril„.,at    it,   ?onsolidatio„'  wiftVe    f;L',,±t'"'S:.;:l'^':^  .^.L.^S  ;^£.°A 
New    York   University 


idalajara.     Agave   and   sugar   are  cultivated 

h(    -  ■■  

thrivi 


_...__ssfully  ,;^rformrthe  fiiroperition  S:  tC^  j"  \^^  --""d-«  ™^.  -^  the  to«-„  has 

United  States  for  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  '""^"'B  commerce, 
femur  in   hip-joint   disease,  and  became  known  Sbvetti,       sba-ret'te,       Donatus,       Italian 

s  the  greatest  American  orthopedist.     His  orig-  Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Montefranco,  Italy, 


inal   methods  and  his  invention  of  instruments  12  Nov.  1856.     He  was  educated  at  the  College 

used  in  the  treatment  of  deformed  children  made  of   Saint  Apollinaris,  Rome,  and   was   ordained 

his  name   familiar  to  the  fntire  medical   world,  in  1879.    For  eight  years  after  his  ordination  he 

He  was  the  author  of  'Practical  Manual  of  the  occupied    the    chair    of    ^>eculative    and    moral 

Treatment  of  Club  Foot'    (i86g);  'Orthopedic  philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 

Surgery  and   Diseases  of  the  Joints'    (1876);  Rome,  and  subsequently  served  as  sub- secretary 

etc.  of    the    Propaganda    in   affairs    concerning   the 

Sayre,  Robert  Heyaham,  American  civil  ^P^^^  ^t""^.  He  was  made  private  chamber- 
engineer:  b,  Columbia  County,  Pa„  13  Oct,  1824;  1^'"  ."  ^o  ^111-.  ww;  "ye  o>  Monsignore. 
d.  4  Jan.  1907.  lie  entered  the  engineering  ^5?  m  1893-1900  was  the  first  to  occupy  the 
corps  engaged  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Mor-  P,™..'^'  auditor  of  the  Apostolic  Legation  at 
ris  Canal,  N.  J.,  in  1840.  and  was  subsequently  Washington.  He  was  consecrated  bishc^  of 
employed  in  various  canal,  railroad,  and  mining  Havana  in  1900,  appointed  extraordinary  Apos- 
enterprises.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Le-  tolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippines  in  1901,  titular 
high  Valley  Railroad  in  1855-82.  supervising  ex-  archbishop  of  Ephesus  later  in  that  year,  and 
tensions  north  and  west.  He  was  president  and  since  1902  has  been  Delegate  Apostolic  to  Can- 
engineer  of  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  Railroad  *da. 

and  was  largely  interested  in  various  iron  works  Scab,  or  Scabies,  a  skin  disease  in  sheep, 

and  other  corporations.     He  was   one  of  the  analogous  to  the  itch  in  the  human  subject  and 

first  to  introduce  iron  bridges,  and  began  the  to  mange  in  horses  and  dogs.    It  is  caused  by  a 

use  of  steel  rails  in  1864  parasitic  mite,  Sarcoptts  scobieL    See  Itch. 

Sayre,  Stephen,  American  banker  and  Scabbard-fish,  the  name  of  certain  pelagic 
]>atriot:b.  Long  Island  1734;  d.  Virginia  27  Sept.  fishes,  allied  to  the  mackerels,  and  so  called 
1818.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  because  of  their  compressed  and  elongated  shape. 
New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1757,  became  a  One  is  Lepidofus  c^audatus,  rare  in  American 
merchant  and  banker  in  London,  attained  there  waters,  but  known  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic.  In- 
considerable influence  in  political  circles,  but  dian,  and  South  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  the  ■frost- 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  an  unwarranted  fish'  of  New  Zealand,  where  St  comes  ashore 
charge  of  treason.     The  affair  soon  ended  in  in  the  surf  on  moonlit  winter  nighty  and  ■ 
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SCAD  — SCALB  tKSCCTS 

cai^t  on  tbe  beach  by  men  watching  for  it.  deed.     Qaintus  Mncins,  called  *thB  angtir,*  s 

It  IS  s  favorite  food-&Bh,  and  reaches  a  length  Roman  tribune,  pnetor,  and  coumul,  d.  about 

of  fire  or  six   feet,  but  weighs  only  about  six  loo  b.c,  and  Quintus  Mucius,  called  *the  ponti- 

pounds.    Another  ts  tbe  cutlass-^h,  si[ver~fish,  fex,*  Roman  tribune,  consul,  and  pontifex  max- 

or  hair-tail  iTrickmnu  iepturus),  which  attains  imus,  d.  82  B.C,  are  descended  from  Cains  Mu- 

t  length  of  four  feet  or  more,  and  whose  tail  cius  Scaevoia. 

cods  in  a  filiform  point  without  a  caudal  fin.  It  Scafcll,  ska-fil',  or  Scaw  Fell,  England,  a 
is  found  on  the  American  coast  from  New  mountain  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  border- 
England  to  South  America,  and  is  silvery,  with  u,g  q^  Westmoreland,  13  miles  southwest  of 
a  golden  lateral  hne  and  grayish  yellow  dorsal;  Keswick.  It  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  lake 
the  lowtt  jaw  IS  the  longer,  with  two  teeth  pro-  region,  its  two  peaks  rfaching  an  elevation 
jertirg  bq-ond  the  upper  when  the  mouth  la  respectively,  of  3,229  and  3,092  feet,  making  the 


Closed,  and  the  whole  armature  of  the  ]aws  indi-  mountain  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of 

cates  carnivorous  habits.    It  la  rarely  seen  except  the  scenery.    It  consists  of  granite  with  a  super- 

when  found  benumbed  with  cold  fJoatmg  on  the  formation  of  slate,  excepting  the  summit  which 

*•"'*<*•  is  composed  of  trap  porphyry. 

Scad,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  ScagUoU,  skil-y61a,  an  Italian  term  for  an 

fishes  of  the  family  Carangida;  m  the  Umted  imitation  marble  used'  in  columns,  walls,  and 

States  to  Decapterns  punclatus.  a  fish  about  a  floors  for  surface  decoration.     It  was  invented 

foot  long  found  along  most  of  our  Atlantic  coast  by  Guido  del  Conte  in  Modena  in  the  early  part 

and  abundant  southward,  where  it  is  a  food-  of  the  i?th  century.    It  is  composed  of  plaster 

fish  of  some  importance.    In  England  the  name  and  glue  mixed  with  splinters  (scagliole)  of  spar, 

belongs   to  the   fish   also   called   horse-mackerel  marble,  granite,  concrete,  gypsum,  veins  of  clay, 

iTnuhurtu  irochunu)   which  appears  m  large  etc.,  artificially  colored,  and  smoothed  down  and 

Shoals  and  is  dusky  oHve  on  the  back,  the  aides  polished  to  a  semblance  of  the  quality  of  polished 

variegated  by  bands  of  bluish.    It  is  also  known  marble 

W„  ..  ™..  .ropicl  =».U,  i,  =.llrf  bi8.„ed  g^'^f  &S.i?'.f"Sh&T  fS2,".rf 

-     ,.,.       ^  ^         '""'^e  1889  has  lectured  at  Baltimore,  Pittsburg; 

Sctd  dmg,  Henry,  Canadian  Anglican  cler-  Washington,  and  Boston  on  history  and  other 
Syman:  b.  Dunkeswell,  Devonshire,  England,  29  sobjects.  He  has  published  'American  Geo- 
July  1813.  He  removed  to  Canada  in  childhood,  naphical  History,  i4Qa-[e92> ;  'Florentine  Lifc 
«amed  a  scholarship  to  Saint  John's  College,  During  the  Renaissance';  <A  Dissertation  on 
Cambridge  England,  and  was  graduated  from  Law  and  History' ;  also  <A  History  of  Geo- 
there  in  i^;;.  Returning  to  Canada  in  1838  he  graphical  Latitude'  (i^). 
took  orders  in  the.Chureh  of  England  and  was  g^  ^  ,5  ^g^-  j,„  j  ,  j^. 
rector  of  Holy  Tr.n.ty  Church  in  Toronto,  the  (one  theatre  ahd  opera  house  ^ned  in  I?78. 
first  free  church  in  that  city,  184^-75.  He  was  ^,u  accommortatinn  for  i  finn  ai.Hitnr* 
editor  Of  'The  CanadUn  Journal  of  Science,  »^th  accommodation  for  3,600  auditors. 
Literature,  and  History'  (1868-78),  and  has  pub-  .  Scald-head,  an  affection  of  the  scalp,  as 
lished  'Shakespeare,  the  Seer,  the  Interpreter'  tmgworra  of  the  head,  etc.,  the  term  being 
(1864);  'Four  Decades  of  Upper  Canada'  vulgarly  applied  to  various  disorders  similar 
(1865)  ;  'Truth's  Resurrection'  (1&5) ;  'Chris-  "i  nature.  See  Rikgwobm. 
lian  Pantheism'  (1865);  'The  First  Bishop  of  Scalda.  See  Bukhs  and  Scalds. 
Toronto'  (1868) ;  'Toronto  of  Old'  (i8?3)  !  Scale  Insecta.  certain  species  of  the  tamil* 
'Early  Pioneer  Life  m  Canada'  (1887) ;  etc  Co«.rf«  (see  Coccus).  Some  species  of  this 
ScsToIa,  siv'fi-la,  Cahifl  Hudas,  Roman  family  are  popularly  called  mealy  bugs  more 
hero  and  founder  of  the  plebeian  family  of  Mucii :  often  than  scales ;  such  species  are  readily  dis- 
lived  about  600  years  BiC  Livy  tells  how  Caius  tinguished  by  being  free-moving,  whereas  the 
Mucins,  a  young  patrician,  sought  to  kill  For-  scales  are  stationary  except  for  a  few  hours  after 
setuia  of  Clusium,  the  protector  of  the  expelled  birth  or  hatching.  The  males  of  the  family  are 
Tarquins,  who  was  besie^^ing  Rome  and  had  .  remarkable  in  having  a  complete  metamorphosis 
reduced  the  city  to  great  distress.  Mucins  went  (other  Htmiptera  have  incomplete,  and  so  do 
to  the  tent  of  Porsenna  to  kill  him,  but  mistaking  the  females  of  this  family),  one  pair  of  wings, 
his  secretary  foe  the  chief  plunged  his  sword  a  pair  of  hooks  replacing  the  rear  wings,  and  an 
into  him.  Porsenna,  in  rage,  bad  Mucius  brought  extra  pair  of  eyes  in  the  adult,  instead  of  mouth- 
before  him,  whereupon  the  young  Roman  ex-  parts.  The  female  has  six  legs  when  newly 
fressed  regret  at  not  having  killed  Porsenna  hatched,  but  after  molting  the  legs  are  wanting 
rmsclf,  and  told  him  that  other  attempts  would  and  the  insects  are  grub-like,  stationary,  wing- 
be  made  and  would  be  successful.  Upon  For-  less,  and  are  concealed  beneath  a  powdery,  cat- 
senna  threatening  to  have  Mucius  burned  alive  tony,  or  waxy  secretkm  and  the  cast-off  skins. 
if  he  did  not  betray  the  conspiralors,  Mucius  On  account  of  their  appearance  some  of  the  spe- 
tiirust  bis  right  hand  into  a  flame  and  held  it  cies  are  called  gall  insects,  a  name  more  correctly 
tfaere.  Porsenna,  in  admiration  for  this  fearless-  applied  to  species  of  the  family  Cynipida  and 
ness,  ordered  the  young  Roman  freed,  and  ih«  GatUcoiir,  which  produce  not-gafls  or  galls, 
latter  in  return  of  courtesy  told  Porsenna  that  The  family  embraces  several  species  which 
300  Roman  youths  had  sworn  to  assassinate  him  have  been  used  by  man  for  many  centuries  and 
or  die  in  tbe  attempt.  This  so  alarmed  Porseima  also  some  that  are  regarded  as  troiMesome  upon 
that  he  raissd  the  liege  and  withdrew  from  cultivated  plants.  The  scarlet  grains  of  Poland 
Rome.  ScKvola,  meaning  'the  left-handed,"  was  are  scale  insects  {Coccus  pokmicua)  which  are 
Ifce  ovne  bestowed,  vpaa  Mucins  in  honor  of  hi*  found  on  the  roots  of  kmrwel  and  were  fortoerir 
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^  __, It  article  of  conunerce,  bang  used  in  ion  scale  (.Icerya  pvrchiui)  is  perhaps  the  most 

dyeing  various  fabrics.  Another  species  found  noted  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  Aus- 
on  the  roots  of  bumet  has  long  been  used  by  the  tralian  insect  which  was  accidentally  introduced 
Moors  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  various  tints  into  California  where,  being  free  from  the  condi- 
o£  pink.  Kermes  or  scarlet  ^ain  is  the  dried  tions  that  held  it  under  control  in  its  native 
body  of  Lecanium  ilicU  which  lives  on  the  young  habitat  it  spread  rapidly  upon  orange,  lemon,  and 
shoots  of  the  kermes  oak  (Qmwcuj  coccifera) ,  other  citrus  trees  to  the  dismay  of  the  orchard-' 
a  low  evergreen  shrub  common  from  Spain  east-  ist  It  was  found  that  certain  ^ecies  of  lady- 
ward  to  India.  In  parts  of  this  region  this  bird  beetles  (q.v.)  play  important  roles  in  check- 
insect  furnisheda  source  of  revenue  to  the  people,  ing  the  spread  of  this  scale  in  Australia;  and 
The  females  grow  about  as  large  as  peas  and  so,  some  were  imported  in  the  hope  that  they 
before  the  eggs  arc  hatched,  during  May,  they  would  eradicate  the  scale  in  California.  They 
are  gathered,  dropped  into  vinegar,  dried  in  the  did.  The  scale  is  now  practically  extinct  in 
sua  or  in  ovens,  and  sold.  They  have  been  med  California  and  the  lady-bird  beetles,  being  de- 
fer ages  to  dye  cloth  a  dark  brownish-red,  but  prived  of  their  food  supply,  have  followed  it, 
except  locally  they  are  almost  entirely  superseded  since  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
by  cochineal.  (See  Coccus.)  to  other  foods.  This  is  one  of  the  mopt  re- 
Cochineal  is  a  species  {Coccus  cacti)  of  the  markable  instances  of  man's  intervention  to 
mealy  bug  group.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  bring  natural  controls  to  his  aid  instead  of 
where  it  feeds  upon  certain  species  of  cactus,  resorting  to  artificial  methods  which  are  fre- 
especially  the  nopal  (^Opunlia  cochinellifera),  &  quently  cumbersome  or  unsatisfactory, 
Idnd  of  prickly  pear  (q.v.).  It  is  also  found  in  The  armored  scales  of  the  sub-family  Dhspi- 
many  regions  where  this  plant  has  been  intro-  na  are  generally  of  small  size,  but  beii^  ex- 
duced,  notably  in  the  Canaries,  Java,  and  the  ceedingly  prolific  and  voracious  are  often  held 
Mediterranean  region,  in  some  parts  of  which  in  ill-repute.  They  arc  generally  flattened 
it  has  been  cultivated.  In  Mexico  pieces  of  the  or  slightly  conveix  and  covered  with  a  pardi- 
cactus  covered  with  the  insects  are  cut  out  at  ment-fike  membrane,  and  are  of  many 
the  close  of  the  dry  season  and  protected  until  shapes.  The  larvK  are  either  hatched  from 
the  end  of  the  wet  season,  when  they  arc  eggs  or  arc  bom.  They  crawl  to  a  suitable 
nsed  for  re-stocking  the  plantation  in  October,  place  to  feed,  usually  before  they  are  a  day  old. 
The  females  lay  about  i,ooo  eggs,  about  99  per  and  become  fixed.  They  are  tiny,  flat,  six-legged 
cent  of  which  produce  females.  In  December  the  larva;  with  a  pair  of  feelers  and  with  a  long 
first  crop  is  gathered  and  other  harvests  are  made  sucking  beak  which  is  soon  put  to  use.  Soon 
until  May  when  the  rainy  season  commences,  waxy  threads  appear,  coalesce  and  cover  the 
The  females  are  brushed  off  the  plants,  killed  by  creatures.  After  moiling  the  larwe  arc  leg- 
heat,  either  in  ovens,  boiling  water,  or  on  hot  less.  After  the  second  molt  the  males  can  be 
irons,  and  dried.  They  usually  lose  more  than  readily  recogni/ed,  being  a  pupa  with  wings,  legs, 
half  their  weight  in  the  process.  A  day's  work  and  antennx  visible;  the  females  become  still 
is  represented  by  about  two  ounces  of  dried  more  grub-like.  The  male  soon  emerges,  flies 
insects  —  that  is,  more  than  8,000 1  These  insects  a  short  time,  pairs,  and  dies.  In  some  cases  the 
have  been  used  for  dyeing  scarlet  and  crimson,  females  hibernate,  in  others  they  lay  eggs,  in 
for  which  purposes  they  are  unequaled,  thouph  others  hear  young,  sometimes  there  may  be 
coal  tar  products,  being  cheaper,  more  readily  several  generations  in  a  season.  Some  of  the 
procured,  and  in  greater  variety,  have  largely  best-known  species  are  the  oyster-shell  bark-lice, 
replaced  them.  They  are  used  also  for  manufac-  especially  Mytilaspis  potnorum,  which  is  well 
turing  pigments  such  as  lake  and  carmine  (q.v.)  known  upon  apple,  lilac,  willow,  and  other  trees, 
and  for  coloring  confectionery.  See  Cochineal,  They  are  named  from  the  shape  of  the  scale. 
Several  other  species  have  been  used  for  dye-  which  resembles  the  shell  of  some  kinds  of 
ing,  some  being  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp-  oysters.  This  species  winters  in  the  egg,  the 
tians,  Jews,  and  Persians  for  giving  the  brilliancy  young  appear  in  May,  and  in  the  North  Siere  is 
or  delicacy  of  tint  to  certain  fabrics  formerly  only  one  brood ;  two  in  the  South  where  the 
highly  valued  by  these  nations  and  the  peoples  insects  are  believed  to  hibernate.  A  very  similar 
embraced  in  their  commerce.  species  lives  upon  citrus  fruits,  and  specimens 
Other  members  of  the  family  are  noted  for  may  often  be  found  upon  oranges  and  lemons, 
their  wax,  which  is  used  in  some  countries  for  especially  those  that  come  from  the  Mediterra- 
candles,  varnishes,  sealing  wax,  lacquer,  and  many  nean  region.  The  San  Jose  scale  (Atpidiotut 
Other  pur^Kises.  The  wax  insect  of  China  (Cue-  ferniciotMs)  is  viviparous  and  enormously  pro- 
ciu  sinensis)  is  a  small  white  species  which  lives  ductive.  It  lives  upon  the  woody  members  of 
upon  sumac  and  other  trees  upon  the  branches  of  the  order  Rosacea,  for  example,  apple,  cherry, 
which  it  deposits  its  secretion.  This  resembles  rose,  and  pear,  and  upon  currants,  gooseberries, 
hoar  frost  during  June,  but  becomes  somewhat  elm,  chestnut,  oak,  wabut,  and  many  other  trees 
darker  and  more  continuous  by  August  when  it  and  shrubs.  The  scurfy  scale  (Chtoitaspis  fur- 
is  scraped  off  and  melted  in  boiling  water.  After  furus)  is  an  oval  Scale  with  the  cast  skin  at 
straining  and  cooling  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  the  small  end  and  is  frequently  found  upon  apple 
French  have  introduced  this  species  into  Algeria,  and  pear  trees.  The  red  scale  of  the  onnge  is  a 
In  South  America  another  species  is  locally,  but  close  relative  of  the  San  Josi  scale  and  is  well 
not  commercially,  important  as  a  source  of  wax  known  in  California,  Florida,  etc.  (See 
and  in  other  countries  are  several  species  that  Cbance.) 

might  become  similarly  useful.    But  the  principal  The  cottony  maple  scale  (PuhtHaria  tKWwm^r- 

Species  are  die  lac  or  shell-lac  insects  of  Asia,  abilis)  is  often  found  on  Virginia  creeper,  grape 

(See  Lac)  vines,  and  some  other  plants,  as  well   as  on 

Amon^  the  species  considered  troublesome  maples.    It  is  a  soft  scale  whidi  is  usually  nttfaer 

upon  cultivated  jjants  perhaps  the  cottony  cnih-  con^icuous  in  spring  froRi  its  cottony  appear- 
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ance  upon  the  young _ growths.  The  'conon*  himself  into  his  room  and  committed^e  whok 
is  really  a  gum  since  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  of  Homer  in  3i  days ;  he  memorized  the  rest 
cobweb-like  threads.  The  black  scale  {Lecaiiium  of  the  Greek  poets  in  three  months  and  the 
oUa)  is  another  soft  scale  which  is  well  known  entire  body  of  Greek  literature  in  two  ^ears.  k 
to  California  olive  and  orange  growers.  was  his  boast  thai  he  was  equally  familiar  with 
Several  species  of  scale  insects  are  found  in  13  languages.  In.  his  22d  year  he  was  con- 
greenhouses  and  nurseries  devoted  to  omamen-  verted  to  Protestantism,  a  fact  which  prob- 
tal  plants.  But  they  present  no  more  remarkable  ably  retarded  his  advancement  in  France.  From 
features  in  life-history  or  habits  than  the  pre-  this  period  until  1578  he  traveled  extensively, 
ceding,  and  being  of  somewhat  smaller  impor-  making  a  poor  living  from  his  teaching  and 
tance  need  not  be  discussed  specifically.  writings,  but  refusimc  the  money  offered  him  by 
Where  the  natural  controls  seem  to  be  inade-  admiring  patrons.  In  1578  he  became  professor 
quale  to  cope  with  the  species  various  artificial  of  belles  fettres  at  Leyden,  a  position  which  he 
methods  have  been  tested  to  determine  their  held  until  his  death.  Joseph  Scaliger's  most  hn- 
efficacy.  But  in  many  instances  these  are  so  portant  works  are  upon  chronology.'  His  "De| 
cumbersome,  expensive,  dangerous  either  to  Emendatione  Temporum*  {1583)  gave  the  first 
plant  or  operator,  and  difficult  to  apply  intelli-  complete  scientific  chronology,  and  for  this  work, 
gently,  that  they  have  been  discarded.  Spraying  with  his  'Thesaurus  Temporum'  (1609),  and  on 
and  fumigation  (see  Insxcticide)  are  the  prin-  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  Julian  Period, 
cipal  ones  in  vogue.  But  it  seems  highly  prob-  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
able  that  in  many  instances  the  natural  controls  science  of  chronology.  He  also  annotated  the 
would  hold  the  scales  in  check.  Man  has,  how  principal  works  of  the  chief  Latin  writers. 
ever,  not  yet  discovered  these  controls  except  in  Scalig«r,  Julhw  Cmht.  lUlUn  claasical 
a.  few  cases  and  m  most  of  these  has  not  made  sckol^i:  b.  Riva,  Lake  Gaxda,  23  April  1484;  d. 
D9C  of  th«n  more  ftan  expenmentJJly.  Agen.  Fi^ice,  ai  Oct.  1558-  He  is  generally 
tv^T^l^-  ^"Sl^i  n^^'^  Entomoo|y>  accepted  as  the  .on  of  Bendetto  Bordoni,  a  min- 
F*^^i'^'**^lL,?*^5?'  '  M*"^"'  '"i  iature  painter  of  Padua,  but  Scaiiger  claimed 
the  Study  of  I««cta>(Itha.ca  1895);  and  descent^rm  the  Scaligl^  princes  of  Verona, 
ndiwroM  bulletma  of  the  a^ic^tnral  cxpen-  ^  jid  his  son.  Joseph  Justus  Scaiiger.  The 
^t  steftons  and  the  United  States  Department  ^y^.  Saltg^r,  accbrdi^  to  his  own  ac^unt,  wa» 
Cf  Agnculture.  m.  G.  Kaiws,  a  page  of  Emperor  Maximilian  for  17  year*. 
Crop  Expert.  then  received  a  pension,  studied  at  Bologna,  com- 
Scale-taQ,  an  African  Hying  squirrel  of  the  nianded  a  squadron  under  the  French  viceroy, 
family  Anomdurida,  distingnUhed  from  the  true  studied  iiatural  law,  and  in  1525  accompanied  the 
Muirrels  by  dentition  and  various  other  peculiar-  bishop  of  Agen  to  his  diocese  in  France  where  he 
ities,  and  especially  by  the  possession  of^a  series  s^Ued,  as  physician.  In  1530  he  married  a  lady 
of  strong  keeled  scales  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  «,*  «"»  *"°  •"?."'  **«>'  ''"'c  P"*  forth  pretention* 
which  seems  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  climbing,  c'^ims  as  to  his  ancestry.  He  was  a  man  of 
There  are  several  genera  and  species,  of  whidi  unusually  great  learmng.  a  versatile  Latin  poet. 
the  best  known  is  Anomalnrus  pedi  of  the  Gold  ™  ™'l  t?**  '^"°«V^^'  »"  ^1^'  «'';'«  1"^  wntmgs 
Coast,  which  is  black  and  white,  and  is  regarded  ^onzhx  him  admirers  among  tiie  scholars  of 
as  a  delicacy  by  the  natives.  The  food  and  habits  1"*  ^y*  his  personal  conduct  gained  hun  many 
arc  similar  to  those  of  the  northern  flying-  enemies.  His  principal  works  include  commen- 
Bouirreli  taries  on  the  work  of  Hippocrates  "Delnsamnis* 
«  ,  .«  ..  „  A  ■  ,  (1538);  of  Aristotle,  'Dc  Hands'  and  Theo- 
Scales.  Alfred  Moore,  American  lawye^  phrastiis,  »De  Causis  PlanUrum>  {1566)  ;  an  at- 
soldier,  \aA  statesman:  b.  Reedsville,  N.  C„  20  tack  on  Erasmus,  *Oratio  pro  Cicerone  contra 
Nov,  1827;  d.  Greensboro,  N.  C,  9.  Nov.  i8!».  Erasmum>  (1531),  'De  Causis  Lingua;  Latime' 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Umversity  of  North  (1540) ;  <Poeticea  Libri  VII*  (1561). 
Carolina  in  1846  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  e»-ti—  _  n  1  ■.-  1  ,<  < 
1851.  He  represented  Rockingham  County  in  the  ~™S?P'  a  well  known  bivalve  mollust 
le^slature  in  1853,  1853,  and  1856,  and  was  a  The  8Ca«ops  form  a  family  (Fwhn.d*)  related 
Democratic  representative  in  the  35th  Congress  *?  ™  '^i^Ms,  which  they  resemble  in  having  a 
i8S7-<»-  Wheh  the  CivU  War  broke  out  smglc  adductor  muscle.  The  genus  P«i«n,whidi 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  and  '"  *«  *'<!«  ^ense  is  nearly  coextensivewith  the 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  *'™'y.  has  the  following  characters:  The  shells 
general-  He  took  part  in  many  important  bat-  are  more  or  less  orbicular  with  an  ear  developed 
ties,  mcluding  Williamsburg,  Fredericksburg,  «?  "=ch  side  of  the  umbo,  making  a  stfai^ 
Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  and  after  the  nmge-line,  generally  ornamented  externally  wim[ 
war  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Greensboro,  N.  m<""e  °^  '«"  developed  radiating  ribs.  The 
C  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  hinge-teeth  are  .lamellar,  but  usually  small  and 
1866-7;  of  Congress  in  1875-85;  and  governor  ohsc«re,  the  prmcipal  ligament  is  internal  and 
of  North  arohna  1884^  solid,  and  the  muscle-scar  >s  single.  The  mantle 
_  ,  ^  n  margins  are  open  all  around,  rednphcated  and,' 
Scales.  See  Balance.  besides  a  fringe  of  uctile  filaments,  bear  numer- 
Scafiger,  sksn-jer,  Joseph  Justns,  French  ons  conspicuous  eye  of  a  brilliant  blue  or  silvery 
icholar  and  author:  b.  Agen,  France,  4  Aug.  lustre.  These  eyes  are  the  most  complex  known 
1540;  d.  Leyden,  France,  21  Jan.  1609.  He  was  among  the  Pelecypada  and  consist  of  a  nervona 
the  tenth  son  of  his  learned  father,  Julius  Caesar  layer,  a  choroid  coat,  lens  and  cornea  and  receive 
Scaiiger  (q.v.>,  and  received  from  him  a  fine  an  optic  nerve  from  the  drcumpallial  tmnk.  The 
classic  education,  as  well  as  a  boastful  and  arro-  gills  are  delicate  and  of  peculiar  structure,  the 
gant  nature.  He  studied  Latin  at  Bordeaux,  and  toot  small  and  papilliform  and  in  the  young  haa 
Gredc  at  Paris.    According  to  Henisins,  he  shut  a  byssas  gland,  and  the  genital  ducts  open  iMo 
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tbe  Iddnqra  or  near  their  apertures.    Only  the  more  luxunantly  on  the  scalp  than  elsewhere,  the 

posterior  adductor  musde  is  present,  and  this  is  skia  of  the  scalp  diflerg  but  slightly  from  ofdl- 

large,   round,   central,   and   remarkable   from  its  nary  skin.     But  besides  its  constituent  of  sldn, 

consiitution  in  part  of  striated  and  in  part  of  the  scalp  is  composed  of  the  expanded  tendon  of 

nonstriated  fibres.    Scallops  are  remarkable,  es-  the  occipito- frontal  is  muscle,  and  of  intermediate 

pecialiy  when  youn^,  for  their  activity,  and  swim  cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels.    Injuries  of  the 

m  a  peculiar  jumping  fashion  by  opening  and  scalp,  however  slight,  must  be  carefully  watched, 

Sowerfully  closing  the  shell  valves  as  though  for  they  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  inflamma- 

ying,  thus  forcing  out  the  contained  water  and  tion,   suppuration,   or   pysemia   that   may   easily 

propelling  themselves  forward.    As  they  become  prove  fatal    Prompt  antiseptic  dressing  lessens 

older    and    tbe    shells    heavier   they   are    more  the  danger  in  such  accidents-    In  the  treatment 

quiescent.    Fully  200  living  and  a  still  greater  of  scalp-wounds  no  part  of  tbe  scalp  should  be 

njimber  of  fossil  species  are  known  beginning  cut  or  torn  away;  and,  if  possible,  stitches  should 

in  the  Carboniferous  strata.     Perhaps  40  spe-  be  avoided,  as  plasters  and  bandages  will  geo- 

cies  occur  in  North  American  waters,  the  great  erally  keep  the  separated  parts  in  apposition, 

majority    southward    and    in    moderately   deep  Bums  of  the  scalp  are  ver^  liable  to  be  followed 

water.    Several  of  our  own  and  foreign  species  by  erysipelas  and  diffuse  inflammation,  but  the 

are  of  commercial   importance,   fumishins  the  brain  is  comparatively  seldom  affected  in  tbese 

well-known     scallops     of     the     markets.      P.  cases.    Tumors  of  the  scalp  are  not  uncommon, 

Jacobitut,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  the  most  frequent  being  the  cutaneous  cysts  popn- 

scallop  shell  which  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  larly  knowti  as  wens,  and  vascular  tumors.    I^r^ 

wear  in  front  of  their  hat  in  token  of  having  asitic  diseases  also  affect  the  scalp,  and  require 

visited  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  at  Compostella.  special  treatment.    Catarrhal  inflammation  01  the 

Although  the   richly  colored  and  beautifully  hair-follicle   and   other  hair- destroying   diseases 

formed  shells  of  the  scallops  are  much  used  in  result  from  micro-organisms.     See  Dandriot; 

fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  these  moUusks  de-  F.itybiasi5;  Ringwobk;  Sebobshisa. 
rive  their  commercial  importance  from  the  use  c,.i„_    _    .„„_,™,    ♦._,    :„    .i,_    tt-;*^ 

Of  the  muscle  for  food.    Before  the  advent  of  tbe  c,.?'"*!^';  J  ,r^^J!.^hi  K.    f   "^ 

whit*     man     thpv     wcrf     larifelv     sraihrreA     (or  ^"Ws  applied  to  any  pefSOD  Who  buys  railroad. 

All  1.,™™.  iC  ?l-^^^,„=     tL  ™-J?^^,1  fiir  theatre,  or  steamship  tickets  at  a  discount  from 

2^-.''"If'^.'  ,^-  ™«  of  M^inl  i^^^r  TcU.;  people  unable  to  use  than,  and  sells  them  again 

S™h"^.?,JL  ^t  ,nH  ;^nt^,nn.^5i  !«H  «  ^n  advance  on  the  price  he  paid  for  th^ 

^T^f^«ft^t    Tl™*ISi  r=i7fS  *hi  Theatres  and  transportation  commies  have  de- 

on  the  coasts  Ot  riew  Jersey  ana  Lalitornia,  the  »,;„j ; „i .  ,„  , .,     _'lt.'.  ..     j        _j 

first  two  taTin.  tht  gre.teit  mgnitode.  siuth  rfLrS^.te  h.v.  Sl  J  .JS  ifej" 
n*  r.jia  rnAli,fitJ^  ;^»j:/^.  ■atW.^y.  h-,.  .w.  in  some  States  laws  have  been  passed  foitidding 
I  11  ^  ^A  -fu^  trrfldww^which  has  the  ^  ,  j  ^jiroad  rickets  at  cut-rate  prices. 
shell  marked  with  about  ao  prommeot  radiating  '^  ^ 
ribs  on  each  side,  is  the  species  songht.  This  Scalping,  the  act  of  partly  cutting  and 
lives  especially  in  the  shoal  waters  ot  the  bays  partly  tearing  oS  the  skin  of  the  bead,  with  th« 
or  on  flats  in  the  Sound.  Scallops  vary  greatly  hair  attached,  of  a  livingor  a  dead  victim.  Scalp- 
in  abundance  from  year  to  ^ear  and  the  seat  of  ing  was  practised  not  only,  by  the  American 
the  fisheries  changes  accordmgly,  some  formerly  Indians,  but  also,  in  early  times,  by  most  of  the 
favorite  grounds  being  abandoned  and  others  savage  and  barbarous  nations  ot  the  eastern 
developed.  The  cotnmereial  scallop  fishery  of  hemisphere,  as  the  Scythians,  Gauls,  and  other 
Maine  originated  about  1880  and  has  since  devel-  wild  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Sometimes 
oped  into  an  important  industry  at  many  points  the  entire  head  was  taken  in  lieu  of  the  scalp, 
east  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  the  giant  scallop  (P.  After  the  scalp  was  taken,  it  was  tanned  and  tben 
magellanicMs)  is  the  species  sought.  This  is  stretched  on  a  small  hoop  of  wood,  and  tiie  side 
much  larger  than  P.  irradians,  and  the  valves  are  opposite  to  that  baving  the  hair  -was  painted  in 
marked  with  numerous  fine  radiating  lines,  the  various  colors,  and  even  the  hair  was  tinted 
lower  valve  being  nearly  flat  and  white  and  the  likewise;  sometimes  the  portrait  or  the  hierogly- 
upper  convex  and  brown.  This  speeiea  lives  in  phic  device  of  the  person  scalped  was  placed  on 
deeper  water  and  like  the  other  changes  its  feed-  it.  Persons  scalped  did  not  always  die  from 
ing  ground.  Scallops  are  now  taken  almost  the  effect  Scalps  were  regarded  as  trophies  of 
exclusively  in  small  dredges,  resembling  in  most  victory  and  prowess.  Joutel  relates  that  in  1687 
features  the  oyster  dredge,  and  pulled  over  the  among  the  Cenis  of  Texas,  a  scalp  wag  waved  or 
ground  by  means  of  smSl  boats;  larger  vessels  offered  in  ceiemony  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
when  used  serve  chiefly  for  transportation,  etc.  world,  and  that  tobacco  and  hominy  were  offered 
The  fishing  season  varies;  south  of  Cape  Cod  it  to  the  scalps  that  were  paraded.  In  1703,  Bien- 
oovers  the  cold  months,  but  about  Mount  Desert  ville  offered  10  *escu3»  {feus,  about  10  crovms) 
the  bulk  of  the  catch  is  made  during  July  and  for  every  scalp  of  a  man  killed  or  prisoner  taken 
August  All  of  the  scallop  fisheries  south  of  of  the  Chelimachas  and  Alibamons  (Alibamas). 
Cape  Cod  yielded  about  72,000  gallons  in  1880  The  American  colonies  offered  bounties  for 
valued  at  about  $30,000;  those  of  Maine  in  1889  scalps.  In  T734  Massachusetts  offered  loo  pounds 
had  an  output  of  30,000,  the  product  of  45,000  sterling  (about  ¥500)  for  Indian  scalps ;  30  years 
bushels  of  scallops,  and  valued  at  $18,647.  '^^^r,   during   the   so-called   French   and   Indian 

Consult  1  Ingersoll,  'The  Fisheries  Industries  war,   the   French   offered   a  bounty   for    Britisb 

of   the    United    States,'    Sec.    V.    (Washington  scalps,  and  the  colonists  for  Indian  scalps,     la 

1887)  ;    Smith,    'The   Giant   Scallop   Fishery   of  17SS,  40  pounds  sterling   (about  $200)   was  of- 

Maine^;  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.  1889  (1891)  ;  fered  by  Massachusetts  for  the  scalps  of  male 

Stearns,  'Overland  Monthly'    (1873).  Indians   over   12  years   of   age,   and   20   pounds 

Scalp,  the  outer  covering  or  Integument  sterling  (about  $100)  for  the  scalps  of  women 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  or  brain-case.    &t-  *i<'  children.  j^  jj_  b_  Hkwttt, 

G^  in  the  fact  that  hair  in  both  acxes  crows  SmtktanuM  IntHtutum.  Wmtlii»g,ton. 
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SCALY  ANT-EATER— SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURES 

Scaly  Ant-eater.    See  Maktis.  province.  Seanderbeg  delermined  to  revolt.    He 

Scanuader,     sk»-mSn'der     (ancient     Xan-  "^'l   gained   distinction    in   the    Ottoman    cam- 

THUs),  Turkey  Id  Asia,  a  small  stream  in  the  paigns,  and  his  opportunity  came  when,  in  1443, 

Troad,  rising  near  the  ci^  of  Ilion.     It  had  two  he  was  sent  to   Hungary  jgainst   the  Christian 

sources,  one  of  which  was  hot.  the  other  cold.  Huniadi.     He  entered  into  agreement   with   (he 

Strabo   asserts,   however,   that   it   had   but   one  latter,  gave  him  the  victory,  and  fled  to  the  sul- 

source,  which  was  in  Mount  Ida,     Its  direction  tan  s  powerful   fortress   of   Croia,   of  which  he 

was  west-norlhwest,  and  about  two  miles  from  Seined  cotnmand  as  the  sultan's  representative. 

iU  mouth  it  received  the  small  river  Simois;  it  Abjuring   Mohammedanism,   he   now   organized 

emptied  into  the   Hellespont.     Since  the  begin-  'ne  Albanian  forces  and  successfully  repelled  the 

ning  of  the  present  era  these   rivers  have  had  armies    of   the    entire    Ottoman    empire    for    17 

separate  courses.    The  Scamander  is  sometimes  J^ars.  when  the  sultan  s  successor,  Mohammed 

identified  with  the  Mendcre  or  Meander  (q.v.).  '^:  '"=''/  ^  treaty  with  him  acknowledging  the 

_         ,                                  .       ,     -      .  r          .L  independence   of   Albania   and    Eoiros.     A    few 

8c>ii>n«my,  >  gu,n;i.«n  obt.md  from  the  J  ,„„  j,  ^^^  p„,naded  b,  ihe  pope  io 

C<m,i,l<ml<,i  jnmmmu,    rMwe    W   the   Im.hy  join  the  Vetietan,  again.t  the  Missultiini  and 

"?«'?  of  we«e™  A.11    This  ,.  a  d.mb.ng  plant  ^i,^  „  ;„(„;„  ,     '             j  ^              victories 

with  .rnemlifly  arrow-shaped  leaves,  white  or  „er  Mohammed  II 

parphsh    flowers    like    morning-glories,    and   a  c„„„j, ,.        ,  -     .-    ^  -  , 

fleahr  tapering  perennial  root  When  in  dower,  .  Bcmdm.via,  skJn-di-na  vi-j,  a  general 
incisions  are  made  ohliqnely  in  the  upper  part  of  designation  for  the  three  north-European  ting- 
this  root,  and  shells  fastened  helow  the  gashes.  '^'"K  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden  (qq.v.), 
in  which  the  sap  is  caught  as  it  exudes.  They  sometimes  applied  m  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
■re  then  emptied,  the  juice  added  to  scnpings  "»  two  latter  only.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
from  the  twot,  thoronghiy  mixed,  dried,  and  "^""f  "  .^°^!T™  ^*^  bestowed  mdiserimi- 
kwaded  into  cakes.  Scammony  is  much  adul-  "t  ^  '^",  ,  '"'^'^'t^''"  °^  the  three  countries, 
tented,  hot  when  pnre  or  -virgin"  is  greenish-  »'™"  ='»"'!■  "'"•f.''.  iangniges  and  commai 
gray  or  bUiekish  in  color,  intemnlly  porous  and  f?^',"'  «=  >«!  political  fortunes  aHorded  snf- 
of  a  r«jinon!  lustre,  breaking  with  an  angular  «™"'  >»">  '■",'  eonsideting  them  one  people-  As 
fracture  and  translucem  in  thin  pieces.  It  has  a  ?  geographical  term  Scandmayia  is  rapidly  pass- 
peculiar  somewhat  cheesalike  odor  and  an  acrid  "JB  °^K  »'  "'^  l^ut  the  appellation  is  still  em- 
toste.  Different  kinds  of  the  drug  are  named  P'°'^<^  '"  *"  ethnographic,  and  especially  m  a  lit- 
alter  the  districts  in  which  it  is  eoll?c»ed  and  the  ""^  '""«■  ^'  Siii»di»avi«k  UmuToain. 
place  of  export.  Scammony  is  a  strong  purga-  ScMidinavina  Littratnres.  Danish  litera- 
tive  nsually  used  in  combination  with  other  ture  having  received  adequate  treatment  under 
medidnes.  and  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  Denmakx.  the  prexnt  aeooum  deals  only  with 
the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  3d  century  B.C..  and  the  litei^ures  of  Norway  and  Swenm. 
to  have  been  one  of  the  medicines  recommended  Nctrwegian  Litenturt,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  a 
by  Helias  to  King  Alfred  the  Great.  very  young  one.  dating  back  only  to  1814.  when 
Scamoasl,  Vlncen.o,  v!n-ch?nd'.5  ska-  the  poliiical  union  that  had  existed  for  over  foitr 
mSfsi,  Italim  architect:  b  Viccnra  issm  d.  SSv  5  ^2.  .D"™*  ■"'I  .""""V  »•■ 
Venice  7  Aug  1616.  He  was  taught  by  hi,  J'f"  .  ^  f  !""•«"•''<>»"''.  may 
father,  also  aS  architect,  and  by  PJladio  and  ft "  f,  ",9?'=  ,'»''  ;»«-."'  'S'T^  '"  ""I  °S 
Sansovino,  at  Venice;  aid  at  Rome  he  studied  J™"^  "  "Ti.i!;'' I'.i."?',''  "?  '"fi  *' 
incipm  mAniimentc  D..,i,rni..cr  in  icS^i.....^c  regarded  as  ah  offshoot  of  that  of  mediiBval  NoT- 
SSirord»°.?ect?momui5e„ttolJe''/aS  S  V'tS^t  "t"*  ,."  W  ■r''"';",""*""' 
of  Marc  Antonio  Barbari.  in  the  church  of  thV  ™t.?'  S,^"™  '"'«<'«'  develop  any 
Carita.  and  so  much  wai  this  work  approved  ?"'!"f  R""''  °'  '"  "^^  T""'  »,'  "  ,""- 
that  h;  was  appointed  10  finish  the  grand  library  TT'tJ^^^.W'i^"',""  "'','"'  i°t"" 
at  Saim  Marki  to  build  the  Trissino  Palaci  !'*  T,  £h  „,  J  T  T,  '"°'''"<?" 
at  Vicenra  and  the  Cornato  Palace  on  the  Grand  S"  *=  S'l  JE  L  and  legendary  tale. 
Canal.  Venice.  By  this  time  Scamorzi's  fame  S"  f  .1^,^" ,  ""°"^'">",  ■'"IT'  "  '"', 
had  spread  over  Eirope  and  he  wa,  in  great  de-  5""*  '  ,  SS,"  wfl'S  ""''  ^'  S""  °' 
mand.  He  buih  the  R.va.chieri  ptlace  at  Dietrich  of  Bern.  W^th  he  union  of  Norway 
Genoa,  and  added  the  second  story  to  the  '^LB^^^  .,^  ,  ^  mdependent  lilemry 
Palaao  Stroari  at  Florence  (1504?  About  "y»"<»""  «" /ormtr  coumnr.  disappears,  and 
lav,  he  designed  the  C.tbedril  ri' Salfburg  'i;"^^'"'  °^;'r'^''l"]^"fT,r°'' 
Austria,  and  a  part  of  the  Schloss  at  Prague  ?„,"  ?uch  L^i  P«,S  n..?  ,V  fSi 
Bohemia.  His  writings  include :  'Discourses  on  ,'„,„„^Z^,''S^,^^J[u,  'S  S'  ""J 
the  Architecture  of  Rome'  (15811);  and  'Ideas  S™,"!  "t"!  '■h:'.  Mberg,  Wessel  Tu  bn  and 
of  Universal  Architecture.'  two  volumes  of  f™^""  '"".'  ?>!'",  „™'  ""i™"  '■""'■ 
which  were  completed  before  his  death.  J^Y'^k;™™;?.  '",  5"  """r  '.T  ^"'^"l 
-  ,  .  1  .  ,j  ,.  „  .  ^"^  '"  the  mouths  of  the  people  the  ancient 
Scanaeroef,  skan  der-beg,  Albanian  prince ;  vernacular  was  preserved,  destined  to  serve  ai 
b.  1404:  d.  Lissa,  Albania,  17  Jan.  1468.  His  a  factor  in  the  development  of  a  new  Nor- 
real  name  was  George  Castnotes,  and  he  was  wegian  literary  dialect  in  the  19th  century.  In 
the  4th  son  ot  John  Castriotes,  an  Albanian  1774  the  Norwegian  Society  was  organized  at 
pnnce.  The  sons  being  given  to  Sultan  Murad  If.  Copenhagen  and  its  influence,  without  directly 
m  1423  as  hostages  of  peace,  the  sultan  named  aiming  at  such  an  object,  came  to  serve  as  a 
the  youngest  Iskender  Bey  (whence  Scanderbeg)  source  of  encouragement  for  those  writers  in 
and  made  him  a  janissary  after  having  poisoned  Danish  whose  ihemes  dealt  with  Norwegian 
h.s  thr^^  hrnthPr.  When  Scanderbeg's  father  nature,  life,  or  modes  of  thought.  With  the 
■  "■'*'" -■  '"'•" •■ separation   of   Norway   from   Denmark   in   1814 
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besins  the  national  period  of  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. For  some  twenty  years  following  that 
event,  the  literary  productions  of  the  kingdom 
were  marked  by  a  fervidity  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm which  revealed  itself  in  unmeasured  exalta- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  land  and  the  Norwegian 
people,  to  the  great  detriment  of  formal  excel- 
lence or  the  development  of  critical  standards. 
The  best  known  names  of  this  period  are  M.  C. 
Hansen  (1794-1842),  H.  A.  Bjerrcgaard  (1792- 
1842),  and  C.  N.  Schwach  (1793-1860).  A  great 
advance  is  marked  by  the  poem.-i  of  Henrik 
Wergeland  (1808-45),  'he  great  national  poet  of 
Norway,  in  whom  love  of  country  was  more 
than  mere  fantastic  adulation  of  its  rocks  and 
gorges.  Yet  Wergeland.  too,  was  carried  away  by 
his  patriotism  to  the  extreme  of  denying  foreign 
standards  of  form  and  taste.  In  this  position  he 
was  assailed  by  the  critic  and  poet  Welhaven 
(1807-73),  who  stood  for  the  imposition  of  ap- 
proved literary  form  on  the  raw  matter  of  na- 
tional feeling.  The  contest  between  the  two 
assumed  national  importance  and  split  up  the 
intellectual  world  of  Norway  into  two  hostile 
camps,  Welhaven's  principles,  however,  tri- 
umphed in  (he  end,  as  indeed  they  were  bound 
to  do,  when  with  the  progress  of  time  cooling 
national  ardor  gave  way  to  increasing  artistic 
skill,  growing  with  practice.  A.  Munch  (iSti- 
84),  in  addition  to  his  dramas  and  prose  works, 
deserves  mention  as  a  writer  of  gentle  and  pious 
verse,  marked  by  a  high  development  of  form. 
Camilla  Colletf,  a  sister  of  Wergeland,  was  the 
author  of  a  still  extremely  popular  novel,  'The 
Magistrate's  Daughters.'  A  period  of  com- 
paratively mediocre  production  follows,  in  which 
the  most  prominent  names  are  P.  C.  Asbjornsen 
(1812-85)  and  Jorgen  Moe  (1813-82),  who 
jointly  published  in  1842  a  collection  of  popular 
myths  and  traditions  which  was  instrumental  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  folklore ;  Landstad, 
Bugge,  and  Lindemann,  who  gathered  ..the  pop- 
ular songs  of  the  country ;  Schuize,  Ostgaard, 
and  Meltzer,  who  depicted  various  aspects  of  the 
national  life  with  a  high  degree  of  power ;  and 
Aasen,  who  originated  the  movement  for  making 
the  [wpular  dialect  the  basis  of  a  written  lan- 
guage. The  chief  writers  among  Aasen's  fol- 
lowers, were  the  epic  and  lyric  poet,  A.  O.  Vinje 
and  K.  Janson,  who  wrote  verse,  prose,  tales, 
and  drama. 

The  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  Norwegian 
literature  is  the  latest,  when  with  the  works  of 
Henrik  Ibsen  (q.v.),  and  Bjiirnstjerne  Bjijm- 
son  (q.v.),  Norway  passes  at  once  from  a  minor 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 
literature,  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  both  make  use 
of  a  vernacular  consisting  of  a  blending  of  liter- 
ary Danish  with  the  popular  Norwegian.  The 
common  spirit  of  this  latest  phase  of  the  national 
literattire  is  that  of  a  realistic  radicalism  which 
directs  its  efforts  to  the  thorough  exposition  of 
the  evils  of  modern  society  and  the  anomalies  of 
the  human  character  and  of  human  civilization. 
This  spirit  finds  its  greatest  exponent  in  Ibsen, 
In  Bjornson  a  deep  religious  feeling  turns  the 
lesson  of  realism  to  a  belief  in  an  ultimate  good. 
Jonas  Lie  has  painted  with  a  light  touch  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people,  while  Alexander 
Kielland  and  Arne  Garborg  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  social  questions,  thdr  writings  par- 


taking largely  of  the  nature  of  literature  "with 
a  purpose.*  Outside  of  belles-lettres,  the  Nor- 
wegian literature  contains  able  monuments  of 
historical  and  scientific  research.  In  history  P. 
A.  Munch  and  R.  Keyser  were  the  pioneers. 
They  laid  the  foundations  tor  the  scientific  study 
of  the  old  history  of  Norway  and  were  followed 
by  J.  E.  Sars  (the  ablest  historian  the  ccrantry 
has  as  yet  produced),  G.  Storm,  N.  Nieolaysen, 
and  L.  Daae.  E.  L.  Sundt  (1817-75)  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  field  of  political 
economy,  and  N.  Tveschow  (1751-1833)  in  that 
of  philosophy.  In  philology  and  literature  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done  by  C.  R.  Unger,  J. 
Fritzner,  and  S.  Bugge.  See  Botten-Hansen, 
'Norvege  litteraire'  (1867)  ;  Horn's  'History  o£ 
the  Literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North,*  tr. 
by  Anderson ;  Schweitier,  'Geschichie  der  skan- 
dinavischen  Litteratur'  (1886-9;  'D'e  Entwicke- 
lung   der    nationalen    Dichtung   in    Norwegen* 


I). 


Svjediih  Language  and  Literaiure. — The 
Swedish  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of 
the  Germanic  family  of  languages  and  with  Dan- 
ish forms  a  subdivision  of  that  branch  some- 
times called  the  East  Scandinavian  in  distinction 
from  the  West  Scandinavian,  which  comprises 
Norwegian  and  Icelandic.  The  basis  of  both 
divisions  was  the  old  Danish  lai^^age,  which 
entered  upon  a  course  of  differentiation  about 
the  middle  of  the  gth  century,  since  when  the 
development  of  the  Swedish  language  has  been 
usually  divided  into  five  periods :  the  first  to 
1250  marked  by  some  scanty  remains  in  the 
Runic  alphabet;  the  second  to  i40<\  exemplified 
in  a  number  of  legal  codes,  comprising  the 
'Vestgotalag,'  the  'Ostgdtalag'  and  the  'Guta- 
lag'  ;  the  third  to  1520,  a  period  of  Danish  and 
German  influence  during  which  the  literary 
language  underwent  an  important  evolution,  and 
the  chief  monuments  of  which  are  sundry  his- 
torical chronicles;  the  fourth  to  1700,  during 
which  the  Reformation  and  the  introduction  of 
printing  hastened  the  differentiation  between 
Swedish  and  Danish,  resulting  at  the  end  in  the 
assumption  by  the  language  of  what  has  re- 
mained its  distinctive  character ;  the  fifth  period, 
to  the  present  day.  Swedish  has  retained  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  sister  languages, 
excepting  of  course  Icelandic,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  common  tongue.  It  is 
rich  in  terminal  endings  and  is  by  far  the  most 
euphonous  of  the  northern  languages.  Consult 
Noreen,  'Altschwedische  Sprachen'  ( 1897)  ; 
'Geschichie  der  nordischen  Sprachen'   (1898). 

The  oldest  remains  of  Swedish  literature  are 
in  the  form  of  Runes,  which,  though  scanty  in 
number,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  country 
possessed  a  considerable  body  of  le^nds  and 
hero-tales  in  verse  form  at  a  comparatively  early 
time.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the 
ecclesiastical  factor  becomes  the  dominant  one, 
and  the  works  produced  follow  as  a  rule  Latin 
sources  and  models.  The  greater  part  were  in 
the  form  of  translations  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional clergy,  and  in  this  connection  the  cloister 
of  Vadstena  founded  by  St.  Birgitta  (1303-73) 
is  famous.  There  portions  of  the  Bible  were 
translated  and  collections  of  legends  of  the  saints 
made.  Outside  of  the  religious  sphere,  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  attained  great  popularity. 
The  chronicles  of  the  time  possess  little  hister- 
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ical  value  with  the  exception  of  the  'Historia'  of  Phosphoriats,  representiag:  the  extreme  of 
Olavus  Magnus,  which  gives  a  faithful  descrip-  Romanticism,  now  gains  the  ascendency,  and  its 
tion  of  the  peoples  of  the  north ;  of  more  interest  most  gifted  member  Atterbom  (d.  1855)  em- 
are  the  various  codes  of  laws  mentioned  above,  bodied,  in  the  finest  examples  of  lyric  verse  the 
The  religious  element  continued  prominent  Swedish  literature  possesses,  the  very  essence  of 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  the  dream  life  and  idealistic  aspiration.  Palmblad 
best  known  names  during  this  time  being  that  of  and  Dahlgren  were  stont  enemies  of  ciaasicism, 
the  reformer  Olavus  Petri,  who  translated  the  and  the  latter  in  his  verse  produced  line  ex- 
New  Testament  (1526).  His  brother,  Lauren-  amples  of  that  nature  description  to  which  the 
tius  Petri,  edited  the  whole  Bible  in  1541,  and  Romanticists  turned  to  find  the  reflection  of 
wrote  an  excellent  history  of  Sweden.  Olavus  their  own  moods.  Coeval  wit4i  the  Phosphorist 
Petri  also  wrote  the  first  mystery  play,  'Tobtx  Society  was  the  Gothic  League,  which  included 
Comcedia'  (1550),  but  was  surpassed  in  the  among  its  members  Tegner  (q.v.),  Geijer  (q.v,), 
growing  field  of  the  drama  by  Messenius.  The  and  Ling.  The  Goths  turned  their  attention  to 
Thirty  Years'  War,  in  making  Sweden  the  great  the  legends  and  history  of  the  ancient  North- 
power  in  the  north  of  Europe,  subjected  her  land,  and  Geijer's  stirring  lyrics  and  ballads 
literature  to  foreign  influences,  and  Italian,  have  become  a  cherished  pan  of  the  national 
French,  and  German  models  were  zealously  literature.  Tegner  attained  the  culmination  of 
imitated.  A  definite  classical  tendency  also  be-  his  genius  in  the  'Frithjofs  Saga,'  wherein  the 
comes  apparent  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  as-  old  material  is  treated  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
similate  ancient  standards  with  the  native  genius  romanticism.  Almqvist  (q.v.)  brought  a  weirdly 
of  the  language.  The  greatest  name  of  this  fertile  imagination  to  the  treatment  of  life's 
period  is  Stjernbjelm  (1598-1672),  who  wrote  realities  and,  dying  in  1866,  anticipated  in  many 
didactic  verse,  odes,  and  IjT'ics,  more  formal  than  ways  the  problems  and  contentions  of  the  natu- 
inspired,  and  in  spite  of  his  prevailing  classicism  ralists  and  realists  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
fell,  to  some  degree,  under  the  Romantic  in-  century.  Malmstrom  (d.  1865)  and  Bottiger 
fluence.  His  followers,  Samuel  Columbus  (d.  1879)  were  the  chief  representatives  of  a 
(1642-79)  and  Hjarne  (1641-1724),  carried  on  school  which  sought  to  combine  the  spiritual 
the  work  of  introducing  foreign  metres  and  grasp  of  the  Phosphorists  with  the  simple  tech- 
verse  forms  into  the  language.  Rosenhane  nique  of  the  Gothic  writers.  In  Runeberg  (d. 
(1619-84)  cultivated  the  sonnet  successfully,  and  1877)  Finland  gave  to  Swedish  literature  its 
Runius  (1679-1713)  attained  exceedingly  great  greatest  poet  since  Tegner.  Roneberg  excelled 
popularity  as  the  facile  author  of  merry-hearted  also  in  the  drama  and  became  the  model  for  a 
verse.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  school  of  writers  comprising,  among  others, 
influence  of  the  French  pseudo-classidsm  was  Nervander,  Stenback,  and  Cygnaus,  which  has 
considerable ;  it  encountered  a  rival  tendency,  sought  to  portray  the  realities  of  simple  life  in 
however,  in  the  rise  of  a  passionate  study  of  a  simple,  though  synipathetic,  manner.  Fred- 
Norse  antiquities,  carried  by  Rudbeck  to  absurd  rika  Bremer  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known  repre- 
lengths  in  his  'Atlantica:'  Archseology  now  sentative  of  a  school  of  sentimental  novelists 
gave  way  to  science,  which,  with  the  speculative  which  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tpth 
branches  to  a  minor  degree,  quite  overshadowed  century  and  has  now  all  but  disappeared, 
pure  belles-lettres.  This  is  the  age  of  Linnseus  Realism  is  now  the  dominant  tone  in  Swedish 
in  botany,  of  Celsius  in  astronomy,  of  Polhem  literature,  and  the  influence  of  the  French 
in  physics,  and  of  Scheele  in  chemistry.  Datin  naturalists  and  to  a  greater  extent  even  of  the 
laid  the  beginnings  of  historical  study,  and  Ihre  Norwegian  masters  is  apparent.  At  the  head 
and  Hof  did  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  phi-  of  the  realists  stands  August  Strindberg  (q.v.), 
lology.  In  the  realm  of  pure  thought  the  figure  dramatist,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
of  Swedenborg  (q.v.)  overshadows  all  others,  whose  active  career  began  with  the  publication 
In  fine  literature  Fru  Nordenflycht  was  the  of  'The  Red  Room,'  a  study  of  Bohemian  life, 
centre  of  a  circle  that  numbered  among  others,  in  1879.  With  the  name  of  Rydberg,  one  of 
Creutz,  author  of  the  idyllic  poem,  'Atis  och  Sweden's  most  gifted  poets,  the  account  may  be 
Camilla.'  The  age  of  Gustavus  III.  (1780-1809)  concluded,  if  we  only  cast  a  backward  glance  to 
was  marked  by  the  preponderating  in^uence  of  speak  of  Geijer  and  Fryxell,  the  two  greatest 
French  rationalism;  the  cultivation  of  the  names  in  the  field  of  Swedish  history.  Consult 
sciences  languished,  but  letters  made  great  Schweitzer,  'Geschichte  der  skandinavischen 
progress.  Kellgren  (d.  1795)  was  a  master  of  Litteratur'  (1886-9);  Wollhein  da  Fonseca, 
poetic  form  and  embodied  in  his  verse  the  'National  Litteratur  der  Skandinaver'  (1874-7): 
humanitarian  ideas  of  the  later  18th  century.  Anderson's  translation  of  'Horn's  History  of 
In  contradistinction  to  Kcllgren's  classic  muse,  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North' 
Bellman  (d,  1795)  was  essentially  Swedish  in  (1901).  Rasmus  B.  Akqekbow. 
his  light  verse  dealing  with  the  pleasures  of  life, 

reminding  one  not  a  little  of  what  is  best  in         Scanduiarian  Haste.    Until  the  19th  cen- 

Bengt  Lidner  (d.  1793),  combining  broad  swe^  tury  the  Scandinavian  countries  showed  no  na- 

of    thought    with    a    vitiating   excess    of   senti-  tiona!     schools     of     composition,     though     the 

mentality.     Not   less   subject  to  the   French   in-  history  of  music  in  these  countries  goes  ^ck  for 

fluence     were     Gyllenborg     (died     1806),     who  nearly   four  centuries.     In  Denmark   Hartmann 

wrote   epics   and    fables,    and    Oxenstjema    (d.  (1805-1900)    is   regarded   as  the   founder  of  an 

1818),   who   during   his    lifetime   enjoyed   great  indigenous  school,  and  the  list  of  great  names 

popularity.  includes      Gade      (1817-90),      Emil      Hartmann 

With  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century  (1836^),  and  Wending  (1835-99)-    In  Sweden 

begins   a   decided   reaction   against  the   pseudo-  Germans   were   the   first   composers,   the   native 

classic    traditions    of    France.    The    party    of  successors  beginning  with  Benvold  (1796-1868) 
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tnd  contiiiutng ' in  LJndbtad   (iSoi'^),  Sdder-  .    According  to  the  eaTlier  Scasdi- .avian  ray- 

mann  (1833-76),  Hallfn,  and  Siogren.  In  Nor-  iholosy  there  was  originally  no  heaven  and  no 

my  Kjerulf  (1S15-68)  was  the  first  of  native  earth,  but  a  vast  deep,  a  world  of  mist  in  the 

composers.    Svendsen,  Grieg,  and  Sinding  form  North  called  Niflheim,  a  fountain  which  was 

a  notaUe  triad  in  the  national  development.  called  Hvergelmer  that  flowed  from  the  mist, 
and    13   rivers   that    issued    from   the   fountain. 

Scandinavian  Hythology.  The  mytholt^y  These  rivers  froze  into  ice  and  filled  the  deep — 
of  Scandinavia  was  distinct  from  that  of  ancient  a  picture  of  the  ice  age.  The  world  of  fire  and 
Greece  and  Rome,  although  both  systems  re-  light  was  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  was 
sembled  each  other  in  certain  essential  features,  called  'Muspelheim.*  The  light  and  heat  from 
and  they  may  possibly  have  had  a  common  the  world  of  fire  melted  the  ice  from  the  world 
origin  in  the  far>off  prehistoric  period.  The  of  mist,  and  from  the  melted  drops  sprang  the 
differences  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  ice-giant  Ymer.  A  little  man  and  woman  pro- 
exist  between  a  nation  cradled  in  the  frozen  ceeded  from  Ynier's  left  arm,  and  a  son  from 
North  and  nations  living  in  the  genial  South,  one  of  his  legs,  and  these  were  the  ancestors  of 
In  the  Scandinavian  as  in  Greek  mythology,  a  race  of  ice-giants.  A  cow  also  came  into 
there  arc  two  periods,  the  prior  one  apparently  being  from  the  ice  and  heat,  and  gave  milk  to 
reflecting  misty  traditions  of  the  earth's  de-  the  giant  Ymer,  at  the  same  time  keeping  itself 
velopmcnt  from  chaos  and  darkness  into  order  fed  by  licking  salt  blocks  of  ice.  One  evening 
and  light,  perhaps  stories  which  the  cave-man  while  the  cow  was  licking  the  blocks,  human 
had  handed  down  to  his  children  and  they  to  hair  grew  out  of  them ;  on  the  following  day  a 
their  children,  until  they  became  crystallized  head,  and  on  the  third  an  entire  man  who  was 
into  an  ideal  system  of  supernatural  beings  called  Bure.  Bor.  the  son  of  Bure.  married 
by  the  Vikings,  who  afterwards  invaded  and  Bestla,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthorn,  and 
conquered  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Geology  they  had  three  sons.  Odin.  Vile,  and  Ve.  The 
has  strangely  verified  the  facts  which  were  dimly  sons  of  Bor  slew  the  ice-giant  Ymer.  From  his 
shadowed  forth  in  the  early  Northern  my-  body  they  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
thology.  The  terrible  ice  age  which  converted  His  flesh  became  earth;  his  bones  rocks;  his 
Europe  into  an  arctic  waste,  and  pushed  its  teeth  and  pieces  of  his  jaws  became  stones;  his 
awful  precipices  into  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  hair,  grass  and  trees,  and  his  blood  the  sea  and 
Hebrides  and  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  evi-  rivers.  His  skull  was  used  to  make  the  Ay, 
dently  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  which  was  extended  over  the  earth,  with  four 
of  prehistoric  man,  who  learned  to  regard  ice  as  dwarfs,  Austre,  Vestre.  Sudre,  and  Nordre.  rep- 
the  deadly  enemy  of  human  existence,  and  the  resenting  the  East  and  West,  South  and  Nonh, 
sun,  with  its  vivifying  heat,  as  the  source  of  at  the  four  ends,  Out  of  the  heat  and  light 
happiness  and  joy.  This  thonght,  almost  a  from  Muspelheim  they  made  stars,  which  they 
second  nature,  is  reflected  in  the  earlier  my-  fixed  in  the  heavens  to  give  light  to  the  earth- 
thology  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  in  its  shadowy  Vmer's  brain  became  clouds.  From  two  ash- 
and  crude  mind-picture  of  something  that  had  trees  were  created  a  man.  Ask,  and  a  woman, 
really  happened,  and  that,  it  was  feared  and  Embla,  who  were  endowed  with  reason,  lan- 
bdieved,  might  and  would  happen  again.  guage,  hearing,  and  sight.   The  tree  of  the  world 

The  second  and  younger  period  of  Scandina-  called   Ygdrasil.   stood   over   the   well   of   time, 

Tian  mythology  reflects  a  new  era.    Men  have  with  its  top  above  the  heavens,  and  three  great 

got  over  their  old   dread  of  an  ever  imminent  roots,  one  among  the  gods,  another  among  tbe 

catastrophe.     They    have    batded    with    nature,  giants,  and  the  third  in  the  lower  regions.     The 

and   found    themselves    often   victorious.     They  fountain    of    wisdom    and    the    sacred    fountain 

have   had   heroes   of   their   own,    sharing   their  flowed    forth    near    the    roots.     By    the    sacred 

loves  and  revenges,  triumphing  in  war,  and  en-  fountain  the  gods  held  their  councils,  and  from 

joying   the   rewards  of  valor   and   virtue.     Nor  this  and  the   fountain  of  wisdom   sprang  three 

were   their    women    unwarlike,    as    became   the  beautiful    maidens,    the    Norns,    similar    to    the 

daughters    of    heroes.     The    Amazons,    real    01  Fates  of  Greece  and  Rome.     The   Norns  were 

imaginary,  of  Grecian  story,  had  their  counter-  Urd    (the   Past),  Verdande   (the  Present),  and 

parts  in  the  lore  of  the  North.    A  new  my-  Skuid    (the  Future).    The  Norns  decreed  the 

thology  grew  out  of  new  conditions,  different  fate  of  men,  and  gave  them  aid  or  punishment  as 

from,  yet  hnked  with,  the  old,  from  which  It  was  they  deserved.    The  gods  dwelt  in  Asgard.  in 

a  natural  evolution,  and  it  is  with  this  younger  which  was  Gladsheim.  the  hall  of  gladness.   The 

mythology,  its  gods  and  goddesses,  that  Chris-  giants  dwelt  in  Jotnnheim  and  men  in   Man- 

tianity    was    brought    into    contact,    ultimately  helm. 

crushing  it  out  after  a  struggle  which  proved  Nature- worship  came  in  more  distinctly  with 

the  deep  attachment  of  the   Northmen  to  their  the  later  Scandinavian  mythology.     Odin,  ruler 

ancient  faith.  of  the  universe,  the  Jupiter  of  the.  North,  and 

It  is  to  be  said  for  Scandinavian  mythology  his  wife,  Frigg.  have  for  sans  Thor,  the  god 

that  it  never  descended  to  the  sensuousness  of  of  thunder;  and  Balder,  the  god  of  justice  and 

Greece  and  Rome,  and  was  equally  superior  in  of  eloquence;  and  Balder  is  father  of  Forsete, 

breadth  and   imagery  to  the  absurd  polytheism  god  of  harmony.     Njord.  god  of  winds  and  of 

of  E^gypt.     It  was  terrible  in  some  of  its  ideals,  commerce,  is  father  of  Prey,  who  gives  rain  or 

but    never   depraved.     It    imaged   the   spirit    of  sunshine,  abundance  or  famine,  to  mankind,  and 

the   Viking    race,    and    was    well   calculated   to  of  Freyja.  who  is  goddess  of  love,  but  also,  far 

inspire   them    to   the    deeds   of   prowess    which  different   from  the  Grecian  Venus,  a  model   of 

brought  to   their    feet   even   the    militant   races  womanly  goodness  and  wifely  devotion.     Other 

that    had    founded    kingdoms   on    the    ruins   of  gods   and   goddesses   there   are,   most   of   them 

'  '  "    ne.  beneficent,  and  representing  the  better  qualities 
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of  heart  and  conscience;  dl  of  than  superior  fbrane.     He  was  §o  euccessful  in  fais  inanaee- 

10  the  generally  dissolute  throng  of  innnonala  ment  of  ehnrcfa  finances  in  Salt  Lake  that  ae 

who  sat  in  the  court  of  Olympus  when  they  were  cleared  the  church  of  debt  and  raised  a  Bum  snf- 

not  engaged  in  some  intrigue  on  earth.  ficient  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  which 

The  system  was  not  without  its  terrors,  how-  he  built  an  academy.     This  kind  of  work  he 

ever,    its    monsters    who    personified    evil    and  followed    until    1887,    building    churches    and 

E resided  over  the  doom  of  those  debarred  from  schools  and,  in  18S6  fotmding  the  college  of  All 
appiness  above.  The  malignant  Lake  was  Hallows,  in  Utah.  On  25  Jan.  18S7,  he  was  ap- 
father  of  Hel,  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions,  pointed  bishop  of  Lavenden,  in  porlibuj  and 
and  from  whom  is  derived  the  name  by  which  apostolic  vicar  of  Utah.  On  29  June  1887  he  was 
they  are  designated  in  the  English  (ongue.  She  consecrated  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San  Fran- 
dwelt  in  Helheim,  the  hall  of  grief,  with  hunger  cisco,  by  Archbishop  Riordan,  assisted  by  Bishops 
for  her  table,  and  disease  for  her  bed.  There  O'Connell  and  Manoguc,  He  became  the  first 
the  prisoners  of  fate  led  a  dark  and  cheerleH  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  SaH  Lake,  Utah,  30 
existence,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  delights  of  Jan.   l8gi. 

**s4^ndinavian  mythology  dealt  also  with  the  „  .?*=*^'"*";  ^^^  American  Romma 
future  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  and  here  Catholic  bishop:  b.  Cioyne,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
again  it  is  remarkably  in  accord  in  some  of  its  ''™>  "  **'?  ^°45-  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
features,  with  the  teachings  of 'science,  and  it  JS8«  »'  ^^f?''*'?'  ^'^  «"*  «  ^11  Hallows 
may  be  added  also  of  religion.  Heaven  and  Y-'V'  C^'°-jt*i«* Jitter  place  he  was  or- 
earth  are  to  pass  away.  The  end  will  be  pre-  gained  pnert^  36  Feb.  1871.  fte  came  to  the 
ceded  by  great  wars,  severe  winters,  destructive  ^"i^J  States  the  wmeyear  and  was  appoi"  «I 
storms,  and  a  covering  of  the  face  of  the  sun.  aM^tM^t  m  Swat  Mar/s  Cathedral,  Nashv.llc, 
The  wolf  Fenrer  will  devour  the  earth,  and  A^^  "^""'^!'^5*i'''^'^/»^^!l?'9'^"f*,' 
giants  wiU  make  an  attack  on  heaven.  The  ^I!^  "Sif"  P^■^?I  S''"' '^*7^*  I^*'^'^'i 
iods  will  perish.  Then  there  will  be  a  new  «^^i^*'fV!'"""^7^''  "*  ^t  *''?'"=  H 
sun ;  the  earth,  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  Fenrer,  t  !S?^...!E5^U  ?M  t  ■,^*"L^*  j.^"'"' 
wiU'exist  again,  and  a  human  plir.  saved  froa^  >^V  te^  ^*„'*»*'*'""&  *^*  *'^  "" 
the  general  destruction,  will  i 

English-speaking  peoples  of  to-day  are  largely 

descended,  and  from  which  some  of  their  most  ScuuorM,  skfin-sft'tei,  an  obsolete  order 

valuable  qualities  are  derived.     CcKisull   Ander-  of  birds   represented   by  cuckoos,   woodpeckers, 

son's   'Norse   Mythology'   and   Rydfoerg's   'Tei»-  parrots,    toucans,    and    trogons    and    the    like, 

tonic  Mythology'  translated  by  Anderson.  pc^nlarir  known  as  that  of  the  ■climbing*  bird% 

Rasmus  B.  Anuekson,  and  distinguished  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the 

Author  of  '■Norte  Mythology.*  iocs  are  directed  two  forward  and  two  back- 
ward.   It  vras  an  artificial  group,  whose  mem- 

Sean'diam,  in  chemistry,  s  rare  metallic  here  have  been  scioitifically  re-classified  in  the 

elementdiscoveredby  Nilson  (18^)  in  themin-  Coraciiformes     and     other     groups.     Compare 

eral  euxenite;  symbol  Sc;  atomic  weight  44.1.  WATAitSES. 
It  is  of  special  interest  because  its  existence  and  e---.  »..»  ..  ™-ot  »,!.:..«.  _...%. .<:«-  •.-  ti.^ 

•tonk  weight  md  thmitsl  prepnS,  fcrHold  S'^,"'   „„?.T.^^  <5~^i^."  i.^ 

'-  "       ^^^  the  minerals  euxenite,  the  wrong-doing  of  others. 


^olinite  and  yttrottenite.  It  forms  a  white  Sc^op'oda,  a  class  of  MoUutca  of  a  low 
•wide  Sofl.  and  a  number  of  salts  related  to  ttie  type,  known  aa  fossils  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
same.  The  salts  are  cotorlesa  and  have  a  rather  present,  and  surviving  in  only  a  small  number  ■ 
acid  astringent  tostt  of  forms,  typified  by  the  tusk-shells  (.Dtn- 
ScmTan,  Lawrence,  American  Roman  tdiium).  The  head  is  rudimentary,  the  mantle- 
Catholic  bishop:  b.  Tipperary,  Irdand.  ^  SepL  edges  ventrally  concrescent,  forming  a  tube 
1843.  He  is  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Cathenne  opening  before  and  behind,  and  covered  with  a 
Scanlan  and  was  educated  at  All  Hallows  Co^  slight-curved  shell  shaped  like  an  elephant's 
Iw^  Dublin,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  task;  The  body  has  its  dorsal  side  toward  the 
1868.  Coming  to  America,  he  was  assistant  at  concave  side  of  the  shell,  and  is  attached  to  the 
Saint  Patrick'^  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  t868  to  1870,  shell  %y  muscles  near  the  posterior  or  pointed 
and  at  Saint  Mat/'s  Cathedral  in  that  city  for  the  end.  The  foot,  which  can  be  protruded  from  the 
two  years  followmg.  In  the  end  of  1871  he  was  anterior  or  wider  aperture,  is  rather  long, 
sent  to  Pioche,  Nev.,  where  be  built  the  first  pointed,  and  has  sometimes  two  lateral  lobes. 
church  in  the  section ;  in  1872  to  Petaluma,  Cal.,  All  are  marine,  and  some  species  live  in  very 
in  1873  to  Salt  Lake-  City,  Utah,  where  he  wss  deep  water.  Consult  CotAe,  'Motlusca*  (Loiv 
first  pastor  for  Utah  Territorv  and  then  vicar  don  and  New  York.  i8ofi). 
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ourUlite.     Of  thua  providing  food  for  their  grubs.    Very  nun; 

these  mineraJs  wemerite  (q.v.)  u  by  iar  the  coto-  feed  on  plants,  the  beetles  eating  leaves,  and 

moaesL    All  the  species  ot  the  group  cr)[stallize  the    grub    roots.    The    grubs    are    white    and 

in  the  tetragonal   system  and  are  hemihedraL  fleshy,  usually  bent  into  a  semicircle;  the  large 

Their  color  is  generally  white,  gray,  or  flesh-red;  head  has  powerful  mandibles  and  no  ocelli ;  the 

hardness  5  to  6.5 ;  specific  gravity  2.57  to  2.74.  body-segments  are  often  transversely  wrinkled. 

They  are  all  silicates  of  aluminum,  calcium,  and  and    the    hindmost    segment    is    often    greatl* 

sodium;   chlorine   is   also   often  present     Their  swollen.     Some  of  the  ocartifjtciJf  are  dull  blacL 

composition  has   been  explained  by  Tschennak  — the   dung-beetles   for   example;   while   others 

by  placing  meionite  at  one  end  of  the  series  with  are  of  bright  metallic  hues.    The  family  ranges 

a  typical  formula  of  Ca<AI>Si(Ott  and  marialite  all  over  the  world,  but  is  most  abundant  in  trop- 

at   the  other  end   with   a  typical    formula   of  ical  countries.    A  typical  example  of  the  group 

MaiAiiSiiOiiQ,    and    assuming    that    wemerite  is   the   sacred  beetle  of   Egypt    (see   Scakabs), 

and  mizzonite  are  isomorphous  combinations  of  whose  carved  images  are  called  scarabeids. 

these   two   compounds    in   varying   proportions.  o       ,  .                              .              ,      .                  , 

The  scapolites  are  thus  an  interesting  group  of  ^     Scar  Aa.    represenUttons    of    the    sacred 

minerals  similar  to  the  feldspars  in  their  forma-  beetle  found  on  Egyptian  gems,  co.ns,  mutmmei^ 

tion  of  a  series  of  compounds  gradually  varying  obelisks,  and  works  of  art    The  appearance  and 

in  composition,  the  silica,   soda,  and  chlorine  rapid  multiplication  of  beetles  m  the  _  mud  left 

increasing  as  the  alumina  and   lime  decrease.  P",.^5^.  subsidence  of  the  Nile  gave  rise  to  the 

Scapolites  occur  abundantly  as  primary  minerals  ^^''«*  '"  their  spontaneous  generation  and  they 

in    Archaan    rocks    in    limestone    and    gneiss;  became    the    symbol    of   creation,   and    creative 

meionite  occurs  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Vesu-  POwer.    In  their  circular  shape  and  the  bright, 

vius,  but  with  this  exception,  the  scapolites  occur  K?'""*"    *"""    of  , their    wing-cases    they    wert 

in  eruptive  rocks  only  as  secondary  minerals,  thought  to  resemble  the  shape  and  lustre  of  the 

being  products  of  the  alteration  of  feldspars.  J™-  and  thus  were  taken  to  be  one   of  the 

e      ,  ,      -      ,                 rt                  r>  forms  under  which  the  sun-god  appeared.    Ac- 

Scap'nla.  See  Anatomy;Ostk«ocv;  Shoui^  cordingly,  scarabs  were  cut  in  stoSes  and  em- 

Wx-ciKDLE.  pljjyed  as  seals  and  amulets.    They  were  bored 

Scap'ular,  or  Scapulai?.  an  article  of  attire  through  their  length  so  that  they  could  be  strung 

worn  over  the  shoulders  (.scapula')  by  the  in-  like  beads,  and  easily  worn  on  the  person.  After 

mates   of   monastic   houses.     Originally,   in   the  the   commingling   of   the    Egyptian   with    other 

Benedictine  Order,  it  was  worn  over  the  regular  races.   Gnostics   and   Giristians   interpreted   the 

monastic  dress   by  the   brethren   when  engaged  meaning  of  these  gems  in  accordance  with  their 

in  manual  labor,  but  it  is  now  part  of  the  or-  own  religious  systems.    Those  of  the  most  an- 

dinary    habit    of    the    older    religious    orders,  cient  period,  such  as  are  found  on  mummie^ 

whether  of  monks  or  of  friars.    The  word,  how-  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  kings  held 

ever,  its  now  commonly  used  to  signify  s  sort  in  highest  reneratitm,  Thutmosis  III.,  Rameset 

of  emblematic  scapulary,  consisting  of  two  small  II.,   and   Amenophis   III.,   and   frequently  with 

squares  of  cloth  held  together  by  strings,  from  some  biero^yphic  symbol.    The  larger  of  them 

which  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  so  that  have  some  short  religious  or  historic  inscripcion 

one  square  reaches  to  the  breast  and  the  other  on  their  under  side.    Consult:    Petrie,  'Histor- 

to  the  back  at  the  shoulder  blades  of  the  devotee  ical  Scarabs*    (18S9}  ;  Myer,  (Scarabs*   (1894)- 

who  wears  the  scapular.    There  are  several  dif-  _                 1.       1  »_>              l                 c     l 

ferent  kinds  of  these  scapulars,  to  the  wearing  ScaramoucH,    skSr'a-inowch,    one    of    the 

of  which  are  attached  sundry  obligations  and  Srotesque  characters  of  Uie  Italian  stage,  who 

sundry  spiritual  privileges,  such  as  indulgences,  ^'^^  dressed  entirely  in  black,  wore  a  mask,  and 

participation   in  the  merits   and   the   prayers  of  "presented    the    swaggerer    and    poltroon.     In 

their  fellow-members  of  a  scapulary  confrater-  France  the  scaramouch  was  used  for  a  greater 

nity,     etc.     These     miniature     scapulars     were  variety  of  parts. 

brought  into  use  in  the  13th  century  by  Saint  Scarborough,  skarliii-rfl,  John,  American 

2>imon  Stock,  an  Englishman  and  general  of  the  Protestant   Episcopal   bishop:    b    Castlewellan, 

Carmelite  Order.  Ireland,  ag  April  1831.    He  came  to  the  United 

Scar-tattooing.     See  Tattooing.  States  when  very  young,  was  graduated  from 

Scarahidda;,  skir-i-bel-d6,  an  exceedingly  J"'^'^,  £?"*^F*'.  Hartford.  iniBM,   from  the 

large  famUy  of  beetles,  inciudiog  the  most  gi-  General  Theological  Smmary  m  1857.  and  was 

gantic  forms,  although  some  of  the  species,  as  or^^'ned  to  the  priesthood  in  1858.    He  waSM- 

the  chafers,  dung-beeUes.  etc.,  familiar  in  the  "'"5"^  rector  of  Saint  Paula,  Troy,  m  iSiT-fO, 

United  Slates  and  Euroi^,  ar4  of  moderate  or  '^''^°l°^  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Onnforter, 

■mall  size.    They  have  the  terminal   segments  £?"«'V^=*g?'^'.  ^-    X-    '.°    '|^:    °* .  T™£ 

of  the  feelers  in  the  form  of  flattened  plates,  pro-  pu^c''.  P'ttsburg,  Pa.,  m  iS^J,  and  ui  the 

ducing  a  comb-like  club ;  and,  unlike  those  of  last-f anied  year  was  consecrated  bishop  o{  New 

their   relatives,   the   Lucanida,  these  plates  can  J^^^^^- 

be  brought  closely  together  so  that  the  club  ap-  Scarborough,  William  Saunders,  American 

pears  compact     These  antcnnal  plates  are  rela-  educator:   b.  Macon,   Ga.,  1852.    He  was  grad- 

tively  larger  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  uafed    from    Oberlin    in    1875.    studied    at    the 

llie  pronotum.especialiy  in  the  males,  is  often  TheoloRical  Seminary  there,  and  has  since  occu- 

ornamented     with     conspicuous    and    curiously  pied   various  chairs   at  Wilberforce  University, 

shaped  horns  as  in  the  rhinoceros  beetle  (q.v.),  of  which  he  is  vice-president     He  is  of  African 

Whose  purpose  is  unknown.     In  structural  detail  descent  and  is  actively  interested  in  the  edoca- 

and   habits   the  members    of   this    family   dififer  tion  and  upliftment  of  his  race.     His  publications 

Widely    among    themselves.    Some    are    dung-  ii^ude:      *First    Lessons    in   Greek'    (i88t)t 
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<dur  Political  Status'  (1884)  ;  'Eird*  of  Aris-  liratenaDt-colonel,  and  two  captain«  of  Cox's 
topbanes'  (18S8);  etc  ccHmnand,  whose  regiments  were  not  engaged, 
Scarborough,  England,  in  the  county  of  b"t  who  were  led  by  curiosity  to  see  a  ^ht,  left 
York  (North  Riding),  popiUatly  known  as  "The  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  were 
Queen  of  English  Watenng  Places,*  19  on  the  taken  prisoners.  This  check  delayed  Cox's  ad- 
North  Sea,  39  miles  northeast  of  York.  The  vance  up  the  river  several  days,  until  he  could 
main  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  hay,  and  get  land  transportation.  Consult  'Official  Rec- 
fisea  in  successive  terraces;  the  new  quarters  ords,'  Vol.  II.                          e.  A    Carhak 

SSsSt^tw^S'rid^L°''^'e'^od^«i7er[^T£  senK'^he^^fr^f  fi?h°\"^  Si^'^i^^^ar ""^^ll 

Srinr^'^^^The'^ai^&^tiLi  ™  ^t^'^^'^^.f^ 

There  is  a  line  aquarium,  a  mus7um-a  Romm-  &  Vj^  and  k^wai  See  IceTHVciiY 
Doric  rotunda— a  mechanics'  institute,  and  the  "  „  , '"  ^"^  f^™!  ICHTHYomiY. 
Spa  and  its  grounds  are  attractive  features  of  Scarlati  na.  See  Scaelet  Feveb. 
the  place.  'There  are  fine  promenades.  The  Scarlatti,  skar-lat'te,  Alessandro,  Italian 
People's  Park  occupies  both  sides  of  the  valley,  composer:  b.  Trapani,  Sici!y,  i6sg;  d.  Naples, 
Fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  jet  ornaments  Italy,  24  Oct  1725.  Appointed  maestro  di 
are  the  chief  occi^rations,  capeIJa  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  he  wrote 
Searcy  Creek,  Engagement  at.  On  2  July  his  first  opera  for  performance  in  her  palace. 
1861  Gen,  McCleilan,  then  preparing  to  advance  He  produced  his  first  oratorio  'I  Dolori  di  Maria 
from  Buckhannon  against  the  Confederate  sempre  Vergine,*  in  1693,  and  was  then  ap- 
forces  under  Gen.  Gamett  at  Rich  MounUin,  pointed  maestro  di  capella  to  the  viceroy  at 
ordered  Gen.  Cox  to  move  with  one  brigade  Naples.  He  held  the  position  of  chapel-master 
from  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  cross  the  Ohio  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  1707-9,  and 
River  at  Gallipolia,  and  operate  in  the  Kanawha  then  returned  to  Naples.  Scarlatti  was  possessed 
.Valley,  the  object  of  the  movement  being  to  of  great  fertility  of  imagination.  In  method  he 
secure  McCleilan's  right  flank  and  to  prevent  opposed  the  enemies  of  the  counterpoint,  being 
Gen.  Wise  from  rcmforcing  Gamett  at  Rich  considered  the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age, 
tCountain.  With  three  regiments  Cox  arrived  and  the  inventor  of  accompanied  recitative.  His 
at  Gallipolis,  where  he  was  joined  by  another  compositions,  few  of  which  have  been  published, 
regiment,  and  on  the  lotii  crosted  the  river  to  included  115  operas,  200  masses,  g  oratorios,  500 
Fcnnt  Pleasant,  where  he  received  orders  from  cantatas,  and  miscellaneous  minor  pieces.  Three 
IJcCleUan  to  drive  Wise  from  the  Kanawha  of  his  operas,  'Geroue';  'II  Flavio  Cuniberto'; 
Valley,  Cox  went  up  the  Great  Kanawha  on  and  'La  Teodora  Augusta,'  preserved  in  the 
steamboats,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Scarey  Creek,  original  MSS.  are  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  found  bis  passa^  England,  and  another  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
disputed  by  a  force  of  aoo  men,  with  two  guna, 
under  command  of  Col.  Patton.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  Patton,  whose  two  guns  com-  -  ,  _  «  .  . 
nanded  the  river.  A  small  body  of  Cox's  com-  ScMlrtFes-er  or  Scarlatina,  an  acute 
mand  had  reconnoitered  the  position,  and  mfectious  disease  of  unknown  origin,  character- 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Cox's  main  body,  which  '^ed  by  a  rapid  onset  of  fever,  general  symptmns 
came  up  on  the  i6th.  Cox  landed  on  the  north  of  poisoning,  and  later  by  the  appearance  of  ft 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  17th  Col.  Lowe,  typical  rash.  The  disease  was  not  definitely  de- 
with  the  i2th  Ohio,  two  companies  of  the  31st.  scribed  until  the  laUer  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  some  cavalry,  in  aU  i/»0  men  and  two  guns,  although  an  occasional  case  is  suggested  in 
was  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  literature  before  that  time.  Epidemics  ravaged 
advanced  upon  Patton,  reaching  the  hank  of  Europe  for  150  years  before  the  disease  made 
the  creek  about  3  Pii.  The  two  guns  were  put  '*»  appearance  m  America;  this  was  in  Massa- 
in  position  and  the  cavah^  advanced,  but  were  chusetts  in  173s ;  and  the  disease  then  spread 
speedily  driven  hack  by  the  Confederate  guns,  all  over  New  England  and  the  rest  of  North 
The  artilleiy  now  opened  on  both  sides  and,  after  America.  Not  until  1830  did  it  get  a  foothold 
some  sharp  firing,  Patton's  men  were  seized  with  in  South  America,  but  since  that  time  epidemics 
a  panic;  but  reinforcements  coming  up,  they  have  been  widespread  and  frequently  very  ma- 
werc  rallied,  and  the  Confederates  advanced  and  lignant 

took  position  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  across  In  spite  of  laborious  researches,  the  causative 
which  there  was  quite  a  severe  contest.  A  small  agent  has  as  yet  eluded  detection.  In  every  case 
Union  force  was  sent  across  the  creek  to  turn  the  micrococci  are  apt  to  be  very  active  and  pro- 
the  Confederate  left  and  seize  their  guns;  but,  ductive  of  some  of  the  symptoms,  but  there  ap- 
not  waiting  for  this  movement  to  develop,  the  pears  to  be  another  agent  responsible  for  Ger- 
main body  charged  across  the  creek  and  drove  tain  peculiar  features  of  the  disease.  This  has 
the  Confederates  up  the  hillside,  back  upon  their  recently  been  described  as  a  protozoon,  the  form 
guns,  and  another  panic  ensued.  But  more  re-  of  micro^jrganism  that  causes  malaria;  but  as 
inforcements  coming  up,  the  Confederates  rallied  yet  the  observation  has  not  been  verified.  The 
and  poured  such  a  telling  fire  into  the  advancing  disease  is  transmitted  directly  from  one  indi- 
Union  line  that  it  fell  back  in  disorder,  leaving  vidual  to  another,  or  through  articles  which 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  recrossed  the  have  been  in  the  sick-room,  such  as  clothing, 
creek,  and  continued  the  retreat.  The  Union  loss  bedding,  paper,  pictures,  and  particularly  those 
was  2  officers  and  12  men  killed  and  47  men  substances  from  which  infectious  material  is  not 
wounded;  the  Confederate  loss  i  officer  and  4  readily  dislodged.  The  virus  is  not  killed  by 
men  killed,  and  9  wounded     Two  colonels,  a  cold,  but  dry  heat,  steam,  and  gases  such  as 
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fDrmaldriiyde  or  dilorlne  win  destroy  it  after  the  kidneys  may  be  left  permanently  changed; 
k  comparatively  ihort  exposure  to  their  action,  this  last  condition  being  particularly  apt  to 
The  contagion  b  given  ofF  in  the  discha^es  of  occnr  when  the  infUmmation  sets  in  ate  tn  the 
the  nose  and  throat,  in  the  vomit,  in  mother's  disease  or  during  convalescence.  OidinaiT 
milk,  and  in  the  desquamated  skin.  It  may  also  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  seldom  fatal  if  tiK 
be  carried  in  the  milk-supply,  as  animals  are  complications  referred  to  are  absent 
liable  to  the  disease.  It  occasionally  happens  The  diagnosis,  before  the  abearance  of  tbe 
ttiat  the  disease  is  transmitted  before  the  ap-  rash,  is  suggested  by  the  rapid  onset  of  ttK 
pearance  of  the  rash,  but  the  most  contagious  symptooM,  the  intensdy  red  throat,  and  the  per' 
period  is  after  the  onset  of  desquamatioa  The  sistent  vomiting.  The  prolonged  period  of  fret- 
young  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease.  One  fulness,  watery  eyes,  and  running  nose  of 
attack  usually  protects  the  individual  for  life,  measles  does  not  occur  in  scarlet  fever;  and. 

The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  two  to  differing  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  die  desqua- 
seven  days,  and  occasionally  longer.  The  onset  mation  of  measles  is  bran-like.  If  a  membrane 
is  usually  sudden  and  active,  the  patient  appear-  is  formed  in  the  throat,  it  ma^  be  necessary  to 
ing  very  sick  and  dull,  complaining  of  sore  throat  resort  to  bacteriological  examination  to  distia- 
and  general  pains  throughout  the  body.  Severe  guish  between  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  persistent  vomiting  ushers  in  ti)e  attack.  There  are  many  drugs  which  may  cause  a  rash. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  reaching  103°  or  closely  resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever;  among 
104°  F.  in  the  first  34  hours.  These  symptoms  them,  carbolic,  benzoic,  boracic,  and  salicylic 
constitute  the  prodronuta,  lasting  from  la  to  36  acids,  salol,  alcohol,  aoUpyrin,  pbcnaoBtin.  arse- 
hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  rash  ap-  nic,  mercury,  potassium  chlorate^  quinine,  sul- 
pears,  first  on  the  front  of  the  neck  and  chest,  pbonol,  belladonna,  hyoscyanuis,  copaiba,  cubebs, 
and  gradually  spreads  over  the  entire  body  in  rhubarb,  strychnine,  and  various  ptoinaine  poi- 
two  or  three  days.  This  rash  is  B  ditiFuse  Uush  sons.  The  rash  caused  by  these  substances 
of  brilliant  scarlet  hue,  showing  tiny  elevations  comes  out  very  quickly,  and  usualljr  is  of  very 
of  a  deeper  color  scattered  through  the  general  short  duration,  while  differentiation  is  also 
redness.  The  temperature  and  severity  of  the  made  by  the  absence  of  constitutional  sytnptoiDS 
disease  increase  until  the  rash  is  all  out,  then  or  the  peculiar  symptcMUs  of  the  droiL 
gradually  subsides,  the  temperature  reaching  The  malignant  types  of  scarlet  fever  have 
normal  about  the  tenth  day.  The  tongue  shows  sometimes  characterized  entire  epidemics,  bat 
. similar  elevations  to  those  described  on  the  they  are  bow  rarely  seen.  Such  cases  are  seen 
■kin,  and  hence  is  described  as  ^'strawberry  firom  the  start  to  be  very  serious,  being  attended 
tongue.*  The  throat  presents  a  general  ioteiue  wi^  high  fever,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  intense 
redness  of  the  pharynx,  palate,  and  tonsils,  with  and  persistent  vomiting,  headache,  delirium,  and 
sometimes  small  while  spots,  or  considerable  coma,  death  ensuing  in  two  or  three  iayt. 
patches  of  false  membrane  of  a  pearly  white  Treafmfnt. — As  scarlet  fever  is  self-limiting, 
appearance.  Desquamation  begins  about  seven  and  no  specific  remedy  is  known  that  in  any 
days  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  the  way  reduces  the  virulence  of  the  intoxication, 
parts  that  are  first  affected  are  the_  first  to  reliance  must  be  placed  on  carefol  nursiRg  of 
desquamate.  The  process  continues  until  the  en-  .the  patient,  constant  watch  to  ward  off  compli- 
ttre  skin  of  the  body  is  shed.  At  firat  the  des-  cations,  measures  for  die  relief  of  such  cons- 
quamation  is  in  the  form  of  tiny  particles,  but  plicaling  infiammatioos  as  do  develop,  and 
after  it  has  continued  for  a  few  days  the  skin  scrupulous  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
begins  to  peel  off  in  large  flakes,  sometimes  evsn  disease.  Since  isolation  must  be  continued  for 
the  entire  skin  of  the  hand  or  foot  being  shed  in  six  weeks  at  least,  it  is  important  to  select  a 
one  piece.  This  process  is  not  completed  in  bright,  sunny  room,  if  possible,  having  an  open 
-less  than  ten  days,  and  may  take  over  six  weeks,  fire.  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  at  least  two 
the  skin  between  the  toes  and  fingers  being  the  weeks,  commonly  much  longer.  Tbe  vomiting 
last  to  peel.  There  may  be  an  entire  second  i;  relieved  by  small  pieces  of  cracked  ice;  the 
desquamation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  diis  ever  throat  is  sprayed  tvrice  daily  with  a  miid  and- 
cames  contagion.  The  popular  belief  that  the  septic,  such  as  boric  acid;  Uie  patient  is  bathed 
disease  is  more  serious  to  adults  than  to  chil-  with  lukewarm  water  if  the  temperature  is  hi^ 
dren  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  ob-  but  antipyretic  drugs  are  best  avoided.  After 
servation  of  eminent  authorities.  desquamation  begins  the  entire  body  is  covereil 

The  complications  of  scarlet  fever  are  com-  daily  with  a  simple  ointment  to  favor  it  and  to 
mon  and  frequently  very  serious.  From  the  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  contagion  being 
throat  germs  may  pass  through  the  Eustachian  carried.  For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  disease 
tubes  to  the  ears,  causing  inflammation  there,  the  diet  consists  entirely  of  milk,  hut  careful 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  may  be  en-  watch  must  be  kept  of  the  kidneys,  as  their  im- 
larged  by  the  poison  passing  throi^  them,  and  pairment  may  demand  a  longer  continuance  of 
sometimes  they  suppurate.  Inflammation  of  the  that  diet.  Mot  nntil  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  at 
joints  having  all  the  characteristics  of  rheuma-  least  is  the  patient  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors, 
tism  is  very  common;  and  affections  of  the  and  not  then  if  the  weather  be  inclement  To 
heart  may  follow  this  rheumatic  complication,  prevent  tbe  spread  of  the  disease,  thorough  dis- 
There  is  prot>ably  more  or  less  affection  of  the  mfection  of  the  sick-room  and  all  of  its  con- 
kidneys  in  all  but  the  very  mild  cases,  but  in  tents  is  essential.  The  patient  is  thoroughly 
some  the  inflammation  of  tbe  kidney  structure  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
is  so  severe  that  the  picture  of  acute  nephntis  then  removed  to  another  room  to  he  dried  and 
is  paramount.  (See  KroNErs.)  '^rom  such  in-  dressed.  The  mattress  is  wrapped  in  wet  cloth^ 
flaimnation  the  patient  may  entirely  recover,  removed  from  the  house,  and  preferably  de- 
being  left  with  normal  kidneys,  or  he  may  sue-  stroyed.  Everything  that  has  been  left  in  the 
cumb  because  of  their  impairment;  Or,  again,  sick-room  should  be  disinfected  with  solutioaa 
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SCARLET  ISU^SOM^     . 

D  t!i«  actkn)^.  ,.  Soupanto,  skir'pan-te  (ancient  Caipathos), 

_..   ._  The  wall  paper  a  Turkish  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  28  miles 

should  be  scr«4>e<l  off,  and  the  walls,  ceiling  and  southwest  of  Rbodes.    It  is  3;  miles  long  by 

floor  washed  with  a  strong -solution  of  corrosive  six  miles  wide,  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and 

sublimate,  a  mop  or  a  loaf  of  bread  being  used,  has  four  harbors,  two  on  the  east,  oue  on  the 

Formaldeliyde  gas  is  tben  to  be  generated  in  tlu  north,  and  one  on  the  southwest  side,  known 

room  for  ten  hours,  after  which  the  windows  are  respectively   as    Port    Pernesi,    Port    Avdemo, 

left  wide  open  for  several  days.  Port  Skomaco  and  Port  Grato.    There  are  in- 

DuDUY  D.  Roberts,  M.D.,  dications  pointing  to  a  former  aense  population, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  as  judged  from  the  numerous  ruins  of  towns. 

Scarlet  Hms.     See  Ibis,  Pop.  5,000. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The,  a  novel  by  Nathaniel  Scarron,  ska-roA,  Paul,  French  author  and 

Hawthorne  published  in  185a    The  scene  is  in  playwright:  b.  Paris,  France,  6  July  1610;  d. 

Boston  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  there  G  Oct  1660.    Refusing  to  take  orders  he 

The  chief  characters  are  Hester  Pryime;  her  led  a  wild  life  in  Paris  and  in  Rome,  to  which 

lover,  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  the  yoimg  btit  re-  dty  he  went  in  1634.    Shortly  after  his  return 

vered  minister  of  the  town;  their  child.  Pearl;  to  Paris  in  1637  he  was  stricken  with  an  illness 

and  her  husband  Roger  Cbiilingworth,  an  aged  which  left  him  a  paralytic  for  the  rest  of  his 

scholar,  who  had  sent  his  young  wife  Hester  to  life.    His  mind  was  not  affected,  however,  and 

the  New  World  before  him.    At  the  beginning  he  made  his  livelihood  by  literature.    At  one 

of  the  tale  ChilHngwonh  arrives  in  Boston,  to  time  he  was  the  pensioner  of  the  queen,  but  los- 

find  her  upon  the  pillory,  her  babe  in  her  arms  ing  his  pension  through  the  influence  of  the  Car- 

and   upon  her  breast  tile    Scarlet  Letter  'A*  dinal  Mazarin,  he  then  wrote  in   revenge  his 

{'Adulteress*),  which  she  has  been  condemned  satirical  <Mazarinade>   (1649),  one  of  his  best- 

to  wear  for  life.  known  works.    He  married  in  1652  the  young 

Scarlet  Tanager.    Sec  TANAcni.  and  beautiful    Francine   d'Aubigne,    afterward 

c—^.H.    c,=   T.-...  v«.b.    i?«..T:.k  .«t  Mme.   de    Mamtenon.    Both   before   and   after 

iw  r.  i?,™'.tjT^^SL.  .^■i.,.J.kJ\™  I"  '«'"•»  »"  ""t  centre  of  a  braiitnt  literary 

^h1  ,i£^..  tSS.  S,1?f',S;2,lJ  S.™i3  '"'W    The  most  lamon,  of  Scarron's  writing; 

S  tt"  hS*vy"b  iS°dL'°0^£"3."of"or£?  ¥„'» Jp°('iS-i,f1.S  mo'l™  "crtfes'^nS 

J.  led  .he  b^sadl  i.  it.  f.«o«,|»rg.  ..  Bal.-  Sr?ff^<a«>,s\"'6s??.'^?be™Sve'''b,'S 

^'*  S     ^      ,      .  1'  1-  i5  ?,  S?  J     ...  J  "xany  edition,  of  hi.  work,   the  be.t  are  lho!i« 

r^°e„"So'rfri.1bS  .'■'Katftfi  s.Tp'^bjv'^oI'^.s!'-  ""'  •" 

actions  Scarlett  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ^pnnted  at  Fans,  7  vols.  U?86J. 

band  to  hand  conflict    For  these  services  he  ,  Scajxonera,  a  ^enus  of  composite  plants  , 

was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  on  with  numerous  species,  chiefly  indigenous  to  the 

13   December   foUowing,  and  upon  the   retire-  Mediterranean  regions.    The  flowers  are  yellow 

metit  of  I»rd  Lucan  took  command  of  the  entire  <>'   rarely   rose-oolored,   having  many   series   o* 

cavalry  forces  m  Crimea.    In  July  1853  he  was  mvolucral  bracts,  plumose  and  unequal  pappus, 

created  a  K.C.B.     He  commanded  the  camp  at  and  achenea  without  a  beak  and  generally  wing- 

Aldershot   1865-70,  and  retired  from  active  ser-  less.    S.  hisfianica,  sometime*  known  as  viper's 

vice  in  the  last  named  year.  grass,  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  tapering. 

Scarpa,    skiir'pa.   Antomo,   Italian    anat».  Am  by.  edible   roots,  the   dark-brown   skins   of 

•nUf   h^rinli    Ttalv    ri   Iimi.   tjat   rf    Pavia.  which  have  Caused  It  to  be  C»]lcd  black  salsify. 

^Iv    ^i    O^    18^     He    studied   medicine^  '^^^  =«"^  "«  ^^"S  =^<1  lanceolate  with  waving 

PadVin^/,^^ap?oUS'^rofe"t"Ma"-  i^^-    O^*""    «P-"    "«    "'^    -'^'-^^-l    *« 

atomy  at  Modena,  and  published  in  that  year  his  '"^"'  roo'S. 

<ii3t  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  'Anatonuoe  Scaup,  skip,  or  Blackhead  Duck,  a  duck 

Observationes  de   Slructura   Fenestrse  rotund*  (.Aythya  marila),  of  the  same  genus  as  the  red- 

Auris.>     In  1783  he  resigned  this  chair  to  ac-  head  (q.v.),  which  it  closely  resembles  in  form 

ctpt  a  similar  one  at  Favia,  where  he  published  but  from  which  the  green-glossed  black  head  of 

bis   great   work,   'Anatomioe   Disquisitiones   de  the  male,  and  the  white  face  of  the  female,  dis- 

Auditu,  etc'    C1789).    At  the  time  of  the  revo-  tinguish     it.     It     is     a     very     abundant     duck 

lution  in  Italy  he  was  deprived  of  his  professor-  about  the  shores  of  the   North    Atlantic,   £re- 

ship  in  the  university  on  account  of  refusal  to  quenting  the  sounds,  bays  and  estuaries  of  the 

take  the  oath  required  by  the  Cisalpine  RepUb-  IJnited  States  to  Central  America,  in  winter  and 

lie.    He  now  published  his  celebrated  work  on  in    the    spring    passing    northward    and    inland 

'Aneurisms*      (1804).     When     Napeleon,    after  to  breed.     On  the  coasts  of  the   New   England 

his  coronation  as  King  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Favia  and  Middle  States  the  scaup  is  most  abundant 

(1805),  and  received  the  officers  of  the  univer-  during   the   fall   migration,   occurring   in   flocks 

fltty,  be  inquirMl  after  Scarpa.    He  was  informed  which  feed  chiefly  upon  small  mussels,  and  other 

that  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  marine    animals,    especially    mollusks,    secured 

university,  and  was  tdd  the  reason.   "What,*  by  diving. 

said   Napoleon,  *have  policiciJ  opinions  to  do  A  closely  related  species  is  the  lesser  scaup 

here?     Scarpa  is  an  honor  to  Favia  and  to  any  duck    (A.    aMnitt),   which   is   almost    an   exact  . 

dominions.    Let    him    be    honorably    restored.*  smaller   counterpart   of   the    black-bead,   except 

Sarpa  was  the  author  of  several  other  surgical  that  the  head  of  the  male  is  glossed  with  purple 

works  besides  those  already  mentioned.     Most  instead  of  green  and  the  length   is  about  t6 

ol  his  works  have  beea  translated  into  English  instead  of  18  inches.    This  species  regularly  con- 

«nd  French.  sorts  with  the  larger  scatqt  and  is  altogethier  aim- 
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SCELIDOTHBRIUM— SCEPtRB 

ilar  in  distribution  and  haWts.    Bofii  species  are  states.    As  subjective  modifications,  these  aen- 

shot  in  large  numbers  by  sportsmen  and  market  sations    are   the   product    of   the    sense-organs 

Kunners  and  regularly  sold  in  the  markets,  but  of  the  individual.    Their  nature  depends  upon 

the  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  strong-flavored.  the    structure    of    the    particular    sense-organ, 

SceV'idothc'rium.    See  Megatherium.  which   varies   with   each    individual,   and    also 

Sceloponii^  se-16p'o-rus.  a  genus  of  lizards  ^V^t^^^^'=°"f^"^^^^''  '"dividual  which 

rr*«  r.(  oi.r^T  fnw=  «;  ,  ^T,i,r  «r  :>nH  nf  h^H-  States,  th«e  sensations  cap,  furnish  no  criterion 


..V.;,  of  gular  folds  or  a  gular  mc.  and  of  bead-  ^.f  j^uth  beyond  the  sin^i^  sensation.  Because 
spines.  The  tympanum  or  car-drum  «  e'tpos^d  detached  and  particular,  lach  a  single  sensation 
between  the.small  scales  of  the  side  of  the  hwd;  ^an  justify  no  conclusion  of  universal  validity. 
the  tongue  is  fleshy  and  shaped  somewhat.like  ^^^^^  -^^^  transitory,  such  a  single  sensaticii 
an  arrow-head;  teeth  are  confined  to  the  jaws  ^  ^veal  nothing  of  a  permanent  and  abiding 
and  have  trilotale  summits  Femoral  pores,  the  reality.  BesidelSese  theoretical  consideration? 
secretion  of  which  assists  the  sexes  m  mating,  ^  practical  reasons  have  been  urged  to  su^ 
are  well  developed.  Between  30  and  40  species  (  scepticism,  such  as  the  difference  of  opinion 
of  this  genus  are  known,  all  of  them  American  ^^  belief  among  different  peoples  upon  most 
and  piost  of  Ihem  confined  »  Central  America,  ^jt^i  ^^tters  of  life  and  morals.  In  antiquity 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States.  In  ,[,e  £„t  important  exponents  of  scepticism  were 
this  region  these  lizards  are  exceedmgly  abun-  ^^e  SophisU  of  Greece.  Of  this  school  Prota- 
^nt  and  are  everywhere  conspicuous  objects,  go^s  j;^^!^  that  all  truth  was  relative,  since  aU 
They  are  chiefly  terrestrial,  but  many  of  the  sensations  were  subjective.  At  a  later  period  ia 
species  also  hve  upon  stone  walls  or  fences  or  Greek  thought,  a  systematic  scepticism  was  de- 
run  op  tree  trunks  when  alarmed.  _  Their  food  veloped  by  Pyrrho  of  EHs  and  elaborated  by  his 
consists  of  insects,  which  they  seize  with  the  school.  According  to  the  Pyrrhonic  scepticism, 
greatest  agility.  In  temperate  regions  they  (he  real  nature  of  things  is  entirely  unknown  to 
hibernate  in  cold  weather.  The  males  are  gen-  ^  because  of  the  subjectivity  of  our  impressions 
erally  ornamented  with  bright  colors  on  the  and  opinions;  and.  consequently,  our  proper atti- 
under  parts  which  may  be  considered  to  be  tude  is  one  of  suspense  in  judgment,  and  apathy 
secondary  sexual  characters  The  eggs,  which  ,„  conduct.  The  foremost  representative  of 
have  a  parchment- 1 ike^  shell  hardened  with  lime,  scepticism  in  modem  times  is  David  Hume.  He 
are  usually  retained  in  the  oviducts  until  the  maintained  that  "all  knowledge  resolves  itself 
young  are  partly  or  wholly  developed;  when  into  probability";  for,  being  based  upon  particu- 
deposited,  holes  m  the  ground,  decayed  stumps,  j^^  impressions,  it  can  reveal  nothing  cf  perma- 
etc,  are  utihzed  for  their  concealment  As  in  ^^nj  or  objective  reality  beyond  the  succession 
many  other  lizards,  the  tad  is  easily  broken  ^f  sensations.  In  estimating  the  importance  of 
along  an  unossified  plate  across  the  body  of  the  scepticism  in  the  history  of  fhoughtVone  must 
yertebra^  aftcrwhich  It  regenerates  but  always  distinguish  between  scepticism  as  (i)  a  pro- 
unperfectly.  The  only  eastern  species  is  the  ^-^^^^^^  stage,  and  (z)  a  final  conclusion*^  of 
common  swift  or  fcncc-lizard  (S  undulatus)  thought.  As  a  provisional  stage,  scepticism  has 
Consult  CoP«>  'TTie  Crocodil.ans  Lizards  and  disct^rged  an  important  office  in  the  develoi^ 
f^^^l  °1  ^°^^  America.'  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  .^^t  of  thought.  In  the  life  of  both  individn^ 
(Washington  1900).  ^j  race,  periods  of  scepiicUm  are  useful  in  dis- 

Scenic  and  Historic  Preaervation  Socie^,  posing  of  traditional  beliefs  which  lack  adequate 

American.    See    American    Scenic    and   His-  foundation,   and    so   in   preparing   the   way    for 

TORIC  Pbesebvation  Society.  better-established  conclusions.     Thus  with  De»- 

ScepticiBm,  in  its  widest  meaning,  is  a  state  cartes  a  stage  of  doubt  was  preliminary  to  ht» 
of  doubt  or  suspense  of  judgment.     It  is  often  positive  thought,  and  likewise  the  scepticism  of 
used  in  connection  with  religious  belief,  and  here  Hume  was  preliminary  to  the  constructive  phi- 
indicates   doubt  or   disbelief  of  authorized  doe-  losophy  of  Kant  and  his  successors.    As  a  final 
trines.    TTie  word  scepticism  has  a  specific  mean-  conclusion    scepticism    has   never   been  perma- 
ing,  however,  which  is  implied  in  its  more  gen-  nently  satisfactory,  because  the  inherent  demand 
eral  uses,  and  in  this  meaning  it  has  a  philosoph-  of  the  human  mind  is  for  positive  truth. 
ical    reference   and   relates   to   the   problem   of  Consult:  Plato,  'Protagoras' ;  Zeller.  'Stoics, 
knowledge.    Thus  used,  scepticism  signifies  sys-  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics';  Hume,  'Treatise  of 
tematic  doubt  or  entire  disbelief  in  the  abilitjf  Human  Nature';  Owen,  'Evenings  with  Scep- 
of  the  human  mind  to  attain  knowledge  of  posi-  tics.'               *                 H.   W.   Wright 
tive   or   objective   truth.      Such    scepticism    has  Cornell  University. 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of 

thought  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time.     It  Sceptre,  originally  a  staff,  the  emblem  of 

has  received  systematic  expression  from  several  sovereign  power,    The  baton,  or  short  sceptre^ 

noted  thinkers  who  supported  their  conclusions  has  always   remained  a  sign  of  distinction.     In 

by  explicit  arguments.     The  grounds  of  syste-  the   Greek   assemblies  a  person  who  wished  to 

matic  scepticism  are  many  and  cannot  be  given  speak  received  a   sceptre  from  the  herald ;   and 

in   full   detail.     Its  fundamental  basis  in  theory  the  judges  also  bore  it  while  in  the  exercise  of 

is  usually  found  in  the  assumption  that  know-  their   authority,     Kings    swore   by   the    sceptre, 

ledge   arises    from   a    succession    of   particular  By  degrees    it  became   the  emblem  of  power 

sensations  which  are    (1)    subjective  modifica-  alone.    Through  the  Roman  empaon  it  passed 

tions,  and  .(2)  detached  and  transitory  mental  to  the  western  roonaivhs. 
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Scluulow,  aha'da,  Johann  Gottfried,  Ger-  tion  to  this  latter  field  of  homan  fmagination  led 

nan  sculptor:  b.  Berlin  20  May  1764;  d.  there  htm  to  become  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

S7  Jan.  185a    After  many  vain  strugg'^s  to  be-  Church.    He    painted     'Heaven's    Queen'    for 

come  an  artist,  he  was  admitted  to  the  studio  of  Madame  von  Humboldt,   and  a   *Holy  Family* 

the   sculptor  Tassaert  and   thue  at  length   sue-  for  the  Crown  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.     The 

ceeded   io   devoling  himself  to   his   chosen   art.  best  work  he  did  at  Rome  is  seen  in  the  frescoes 

Soon  afterward  he  ran  off  with  his  sweetheart  for  the  Casa  Bartholdy;   'Jacob  with  Joseph's 

to  Vienna,  and  there  married  her;  and  then,  at  Bloody  Coat* ;  'Joseph  in  Prison'   (both  in  the 

the  expense  of  his  father-in-taw,  went  to  Italy,  Eerlin  National  Gallery).    In  1819  he  was  called 

where  he  wrought  with  unwearied  diligence  from  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  the  Art  Academy  there. 

1785  to  1787  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  and  Durin(f  his  incumbency  he  painted  the    'Bac- 

of  the  Cipitol,  winning  a  prize  by  his  group  chanalian  Procession'  on  the  proscenium  of  New 

'Perseus    and     Andromeda,'     In    1788   he     ob-  Theatre;  many  portraits;  the  *  Visit  of  the  Wise 

tained  the  position  in  Berlin  which  had  become  Men*  in  the  Garrison  Church  at  Potsdam  and 

ivacant   by   the    death   of   his   teacher   Tassaert  another    altar-piece    for    the    church    at    Schul- 

His  first  great  work  was  the  monument  erected  pforta.     One  of  his  finest  pictures  is   'Freeborn 

in    the   church    of    Saint    Dorothea,    Berlin,    to  Poetry,*    a    lovely   winged   maiden   rising   from 

the   memory   of   the   margrave,   natural   son   of  earth  to  heaven.     In  1826  he  was  made  director 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.    This  was  followed  by  the  of  the  Academy  in  Dusseldorf  and  with  a  circle 

colossal   statue   of  Zicthen   in   hussar   uniform;  of   enthusiastic   pupils   became   the    founder    ol 

the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Stettin;  of  the    Dusseldorf    schooL    Among    his    religious 

Leopold   of   Dessau   in   Berlin;   o£   Bliicher   in  paintings  are  'Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives'; 

Rbstock;  the  Tauenzien  monument  in  Breslau;  <ChriBt  at  Enjmaus* ;  '"The  Dead  Body  of  Christ 

Lnther's    in    Wittenberg,    etc    The    four-horse  watched    over    by  his    Mother   surrounded   by 

chariot  of  Victory,  over  the  new  Brandenburg  Angels'  (1836).    His  health  drove  him  to  seek 

Gate    of    Berlin,    was    modeled    by    Schadow,  a  change  in  the  waimer  climate  of  Italy  (1840), 

Schadow  executed  many  busts  of  bis  eminent  and  at  Rome  he  painted  'Earthly  and  Heavenly 

countrymen,  and  numerous  rilievos  and  statuettes.  Love*;   'Piety  and  Vanity  in  their  Relationship 

In   17^  he  was  made  rector,  and  in  182a  direc-  with    Religion,'    the   last   appearing    under   the 

tor,  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Beriin,  a  position  form  of  the  Saviour,  and   'Heaven,   Purgatory, 

which  he  retained  till  his  death.    He  was  one  Hell*  after  Dante.    Aa  an  author  he  wrote  'The 

of  the  first  of  the  modem  sculptors  who  dared  to  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Painter's  Art* 

withstand  the  fantastic  mannerism  of  the  i8th  (1843).    He  was  perhaps  more  successful  as  a 

century   for    whidi    he    substituted    a   powerful  teacher   and    demonstrator   than   as   a    creative 

representation  of  character  based  on  a  study  of  artist,  but  he  had  a  very  distinct,  even  though 

the  antique.    His  most  eminent  pupil  in  this  re-  one-sided  influence,   upon  the  religious  art  of 

Spect  is  Ranch;  among  his  other  pupils  may  be  Germany.    He  gave  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse 

named     Dannecker,     Tieck,    and    Zauner.     His  to  the  oil  paintiug  (^  his  day  without  resorting 

chief   Itteraiy   works  are:      'Wittenberg   Denk-  to  that  pre- Raphael ite  realism  which  sometimes 

maler  der  Bildnerei,  Bauknnst,  und  Malerd,  mit  lent  to  the  canvases  of  Cornelius  a  certain  crude- 

bistorischen     und     artiatischen     Erlautcrungen*  ness  bordering  on  the  grotesque.     Consull  Hiib- 

(1825);    'Polyklet,   Oder  von   den  Massen  des  ner,    'Schadow-Coden^us    und    seine    Schule* 

Menschen    nach   dem    Geschlechte    und    Alter'  (1869). 

(1834);    'National-physiomomien     Oder    Beo-         Schadwrie.  shfi^erl.  John  Martin.  Ameri- 

bachtungen    uber    den_  Unterschied    der    Ge-  ^an  astronomer:  k  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  10 

sichtszuge    und    die    aussere    Gestaltung    des  j^^^    jg^^     ^^    ^^^    brought   to   Ann   Arbor, 

menschhchen  Kopfs,  in  Umnssen  bildhch  dar-  jjj,^     i„  j,;,  infancy,  and  was  graduated  from 

gestellt'     (1635);     'Kunstwerke     und     Kunst-  ^j,     o„iversity  of  Michigan  in  1876  as  a  civil 

ansichten*     (1840).    Consult    Dobbert,     <Gott-  engineer.    He  has,  however,  devoted  himself  to 

fried  Schadow'   tiBa7J-  the  study  of  astronomy,  to  which  department  of 

Schadow,  Rudo^h,  son  of  the  preceding,  knowledge  he  has  made  valuable  contributions. 

German  sculptor:  b,  Rome  9  July  1786;  d.  there  From   i^  to  1888  he  taught  astronomy  in  the 

31  Jan.  iSaa,     He  was  trained  as  sculptor  by  bis  University  of  Michigan,  and  was  then  called  to 

father  and  his  principal  works  are    'Spinning  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal, 

Girl';  'Achilles  and  Penthesilea* ;  'John  Bap-  where  he  made  several  important  astronomical 

tist' ;  and  'Virgin  and  Child.'  .  investigations.    He  had  charge  of  the  expedi- 

Schadow-OodenhanB.  sha'dd  g6'd5n-how9,  ^ion  to  witness  the  eclipse  at  Oyenne  in  1889, 

Friedrich   Wilhelm,   younger   brother   of  the  ^  °^  '^^  ^°'  'J"  ^«  gV^^,t.  ^  »      S  1 

preceding,   German  painter :  b.   Berlin  6  Sept.  1893,  and  to  Japan  in  i8g6.    Smce  the  latter  date 

1789:    d    Diisseldorf  19   March    1862.    He  re-  he  has  been  chiefly  en^ed  m  the  construction 

cmed   his   first   lessons   in   drawing   from  his  '**  telescopes.    He  has  discovered  three  comets. 
father,  then  turned  to  painting,  and  became  the  Schaff,   shaf,   PhiHp,   American   clergyman 

pupil  of  Weitsch.     He  served  in  the  wai  between  and  scholar:  b.  Coire,  Switzerland,  i  Jan.  1819; 

i8d6  and  1807  and  three  years  later  resumed  his  d.    New    York  20   Oct.    1893.    He    Studied    at 

artistic  studies  in  Rome,  where  Cornelius,  Over-  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  was  a  lecturer 

beck,   Veil    and    others   had    founded   the   new  iq    the    latter    university    in    1842-4.     He   then 

school  of  the  Nazarenes  (q.v.).     He  joined  their  came  to  this  country  where  he  was  professor  in 

company  and   from   that  time  made  the   Italian  the   theological    seminary   of   the    German    Re- 

masters  his  models,   while  the   favorite  subjects  formed   Church  at  Mercersburg   (Pa.)    1844-63. 

of  his  pencil  were  biblical,  or  sdecled  from  the  In   1864-9  he  was  lecturer  in  several  dieological 

mystical  and  allegorical  wonders  of  mediaeval  institutions,   and  in   1870  became  professor  of 

tiaditkin.    As  in  the  case  of  Overbed^  his  deT»-  sacred  literature  in  Union  Theological  SemiotiTt 
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New  York.    Ttiis  post  be  held  till  his  transfer-  more  detailed  attempt  to  explain  socatr  «  a 

ence  in  1887  to  the  diair  of  church  history  in  livi^ig  organism  than  that  essayed  by  any  prev> 

the  same  institution.    He  was  one  of  the  found-  ious    writer.     This   book,    completed   in    i8gL 

ers   of  the   Evangelical   Alliance  and   went  as  pUced  him  in  the  ranks  of  modem  socicdogias. 
delegate  to  its  general  conferences  at  Basel  in         o  1.  1  i_         ,  -..,  ,      «    .«  .    .    ^ 

i8to  and  at  Copenhagen  in  1884.    He  was  presi-  .     Scbalcken,  shal  kin,  Godfried,  Dutch  srt- 

dent  of  the  American  Bible-revision  committee,,  "stj^b-  Dordrecht  1643;  A  The  Hague  16  Nov. 

organized  by  him  in  i8?i  at  the  request  of  the  '?™-    "^  '"^  *"*  P"P"  0'  Samuel  van  Hoog- 

British  committee.    He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  st^ten,  and  Gerard  Dow.    He  visited  England 

works    including    tRistory    of    the    Apostolic  T^!^^  he  executed  portraita,  especially  one  of 

Church'     (i8S3):    'History    of    the    Christian  William  HI.    Hia  best  work  is  in  genr^  and 

Chnrch>     {1867,;    new    and    enlarged    edition,  ^"^  ^^  approached  though   still  remained   in- 

aeven  vols.  1889-92)  ;  <Creeds  of  Christendom>  '<"t>r  to  his  master  Dow     He  was  fond  of  rep- 

(1877);    <Schafr-Heraog   Encyclopaedia   of    Re-  "sentmg  scenes  by  candle  light,  though  he  was 

ligious  Knowledge'   (as  editor);  'Dictionary  of  scarcely  ever  quite  true  m  the  color  represcnU- 

the  Bible'    (1880);  ^Church  and  State  in  the  "<■?  °}  such   light.    When  he  attempted  por- 

United  SUtes'  (1888) ;  'Literature  and  Poetry>  t^/'^.  ™  *"}'  'englh,  as  the  fashion  of  the  time 

(1800).  °'  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  demanded,  his  efforts 

e  t—at.  t.-en.         »       p    •       11  were  not  successful,  with  the  possible  excep- 

Scb^liniua,    ShaFhow-zSn,    Switzerland:  tjon  of  the  portrait  of  William  III,  now  in  the 

<i)  capital  of  the  canton  of  its  own  name,  sit-  Amsterdam  Museum,    Some  of  his  best  works 

Bated  on  an  «nuience  overlookm^  the  Rhine,  34  are  at  the  museums  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich, 

mIm  north  of  Zurich.    It  la  quaintly  and  irreg-  Berlin,    Amsterdam,    The    Hague,    and    at   the 

ularly    huilL      The    buildings    most    worthy    of  Louvre, 

notice  are  the  feudal  castle  of  Munot,  of  Roman  „  ,         ,    -,  re  \    t* 

construction,  standing  on  a  commanding  height;  Schtmyl,  shamU  (SAutTEL),  Tartar  unam 

the  parish  or  Saint  John's  Church;  and  the  Ca-  ■?«>  wamor,   leader  among  the  tribei  of  the 

thedral  (105a),  a  massire  basilica  containing  a  Caoearos:  b.  Aul  Himri,  nortbem  Daghestan. 

bell  whose  inscription  suggested  Schiller's 'Son*  1797;  d.   Medina  March  1871.    From  1824  to 

of  the  Bell,'  and  Longfellow's  'Golden  Li«end> ;  1831  he  took  cnergetn;  part  in  Kasi  Mollahs 

the  town-house  {1412);  the  Imthumeura,  con-  'n<»v  war*  agamst  the  infidel  Russians,  being 

taining  theatre,  concert  rooms,  etc.,  the  museum  severely  wounded  at  the  storming  of  Himri,     A 

containing    MSS.    collections    of    Johann    von  Sufi,  he  labored  for  the  recrudescence  of  hia 

Miiller,  who  was  bom  here,  the  town  library,  t"*  ^  Daghestan,  and  w»a  markedly  success- 

etc     There  arc  primary  and  high  schools.     The  ™»-     '"""  «37  he  was  temporal  and  spiritual 

environs  are  beautiful ;  throe  miles  distant  in  no**    «  .the    mountain    tribes.    His    guerrilla 

the  celebrated  fails   of  the   Rhine,  almost  300  method  of  warfare  long  enabled  the  Circassians 

feet  broad,  falling  more  than  70  feet  in  three  ^  contmiie  the  struggle  agamst  Russia.    Dur- 

cascades  formed  by  two  pillars  of  tock.    The  "«  *"»  Crimean  war  he  was  supplied  by  the 

Fasenstaub   is    a    fashionable  promenade.    The  a"'"  "'*  ^"^  ""d  money.    After  incredible 

principal   industrial  works  are  the   wagon  and  escapes  he  was  at  last  taken   (6  Sept.  1859), 

carriage    factories,  cotton    and    woolen   manu-  and  kept  under  surveillance,  though  treated  with 

factories,  iron  works,  distilleries  and  breweries,  consideration. 

Pop.  (1900)  15,275.     (2)  The  wnton  of  Sch.afI-         g^harf    sharf.  SiE  George.  English  arUst: 

hausen  coyer,  an  area  of  113/.  square  miles,  ,,  L^d„„  jg  ^^  ,^    ^  Westminster  19  April 

wid  occupies  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  ,895.    He  studied  art  under  his  father,  a  Ba- 

Swiss    te"'tory.    It    belongs    to    the    Swabian  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^q  j,ad  settled  in  EngUnd  and  in 

Jura,  and  th-:  population  uses  almost  e«'"f'vdy  ,g  g^  ^jter  gaining  medals  from  the  Sooety  of 

tfle,  German   tongue..  The    canton    entered    the  Arts,   entered   the   Royal  Academy  schools.     In 

Swiss  Confederation  in  1501,  and  by  the  Const.-  ^g^  ^e  visited  Asia  Minor  and  again  in  1843 

ttrtion  of  1876  became  exceedingly  democratic  ^s    draughtsman   to   a    government  expedition 

Education  is,  compulsory.    The  taxes  are  very  Qn  his  i^urn  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  ia 

low.    Fmanciaily  it  ", the  most  favored  amona  (,j,  ^„^  ^  book-illustration,  among  the  b^^ks 

Uie  Swiss  cantons.    All  the  cereals  are  raised^  illustrated  by  him  being  Murray's  'Prayer  Book  » 

besides  hemp  and  flax.     There  is  abundance  of  Macaulav's  'Lavs  '  Milman'<!  <Horar-p  >  KubIp/* 

tL»d*''\lV^L'''^.J«r^^:  T"-  ^-dl^ko^f^^!ia"'Sng?U^rdKk' 

fa«ures  are:      aluminum,  wagons,  wool,  ropes,  ^„  Nineveh,  Keats'  Poems,  and  Sir  W.  Smith'. 

ana  waicnes.  Classical    Dictionaries.    He    rendered    valuable 

SchatBe.  sbl'dS,   Albert  Eberbard  Pried-  assisUnce  to  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  in 

rich,  German  political  economist  and  sociolo-  planning    the    Greek,    Roman,    and     Pompeian 

gist :  b.  Nurtingen,  Wiirtemberg,  a*  Feb.  1831 ;  courts,  and  to  Charles  Kean  in  his  Shakespeare 

d.  Stuttgart  24  Dec  1903.    He  was  educated  for  revivals    of    1851-7.     He    was    art   secretary    to 

the  ministry  at  Tiibingen  botadopted  a  journal-  the  Manchester  exhibition  of  1857,  and  on  the 

istic  career.    In  1861  he  was  called  to  tbe  Univer-  foundation  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  be 

sity  of  Tubingen  as  professor  of  political  econ-  b««an  to  make  a  special  study  of  portraits,  on 

omy,  and   in    1868  to    Vienna.    His    principal  which  he  scmmi  became  a  recogniied  authority, 

contributions  to  the  literature  of  political  science  and   in    1882'  he   received   the   title   of   director 

are  his  ^National   Economy'    (1873);    'Capital  of    the    gallery.    His  , publications    comprise: 

and  Socialism'    (1870),  and  'The  Fundamental  'Recollections   of   Scenic   Effects*    (1839),  the 

Principles    of    Taxation'     (1880).    In    1895   he  part  on  sculpture  in  Waring's  'Art  Treasures 

began  to  write  upon  sociological  questions  and  of  the  United  Kingdom'    {"^7).     To  his  great 

to  develop  the  biological  theory  oi  society.    His  knowledge  and  industry  the  National  Portrait 

'Bau   uud  Lcben  <les  socialen   KoTper«>    is  a  Gallery  owes  almost  iU  whole  vahie. 
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Scbirf,  John  Thoniai,  American  historiui ;  painted  many  of  tlie  principal  dtizem  of  liis 

b.   Baltimore,    Md^   i    May   1843;   d  there  a8  native  town.    He  also  executed  a  great  manj 

Feb.  1898.    At  the  outbrealc  of  the  Civil  War  religious  paintings,  and  was  a  successful  etcher. 

'*.t°'J"?,  ""  ''°  j'o"J"  ';"';  ,'■'?  'W""'  Scheeh,    shilJ,    Karl    Wilhelm,    Swedish 

jn  the  battles  aronnd  Richmond^  at  Cedar  Moun-  chemist:  Tstralsoid  9  Dec  174a;  d  KSping  n 

t^ti,  the  second  batUe  of  Bull  Run  and  at  Chan-  May  i«6.    His  early  iducation  to  recived  at 

cellorsviUe,  and  in  1863  became  a  inidshipman  Gothenburg.    In    17/0   he    was    made   a.sisunt 

S         ,£^    r*S  "JT'i    H'.  P""'l""«4,  »  professor  of  chemistry  at  Upsahi,  and  there  he- 

tte    capture    of    the    Underwrite,     near    New  £>„,.  celebrated  as  ori  of  thViTeatest  scientUtJ 

,?""=.  ,"'^..  "?.'■';'*«•>'«'««';,  ""''"tl?-  of    his     time.    His    independrat    discovery    of 

Irshed  he  again  jomed  Uie  arrny.    While  on  his  oy^g^  ,  (,„  months  after  that  of  Priestley, 

way  to   Canada  with  despatches   he  was  cap-  pt^Hiim  in  the  from  tanks  of  the  early  phyi^ 

lured.    In  1874  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  f,,,,,.    He    is    known   also    as    the    diiower 

.  member  of  the  legislature  in  1878  and  m  1884  „,  ^^,^0  acid,  chlorine,  baryta,  glycerine,  and 

«        .tyT!?    g""»'°™'   °',  ,'''",'■».''  prussicacid.    A  new  eororing  matter  commonly 

office  of  Marylsni    He  was  editor  of  the  Balti-  k„„,„  „  Scheele'.  green,  was  obtained  by  hii 

more  -Telegrani^  and  of  the  ■Mormng  Ifmli'  experiments  with  atomic.    He  was  the  author 

and  wrote:     'Chromdes  of  Baltimore'   (1874);  „,     iChemieal    Observations    and    Experiments 

'Histoij.  of  Maryland'  (3  vols.  1879);  <Hi<toy  „  ^ir  and  Fire'  (i777);  'Essay  on  the  Color- 

of    he  Confederate  Slates  Navy'   (1887)  :  'Nat-  j^  jjaUet  in  Prnasian  Bine'  (liSa). 

oral  and  Industrial  Resources  and  AdvanUgea  ^*  i""""  "i  riuaaiiu  uiue    \,i/atj. 

of  Maryland'    (i88s-goJ :  etc  Schee'Bte,  native   ealetum   tungstate.     A 

Sdamihorat,  sham'Mrst  Oabtli  lolnim  '"''!=S  °"?  '"H"''."  crysnlline  quartz,  as- 

n.Ci^™     Pr.,==^!r  ™™l^1^n™^il^^  socuted  wnh  cassitetite,  topaz,  fluorite  and  wol- 

S.A^™    .',    tK    ^,.S^  7  »        =°''l«f»'  framitc    It  is  distinguished  by  its  high  specific 

!g,T^';    ™,.^2'  ,V,"WL,V.^!;' .™.'^  gravity,  5J»  to  6..4.  moderate  iirdne.;,  45  to  5. 

lSj.S.™^u.i-„i,2iT-    ^.           '^  "tte""'    <"   adamtntine    lustre,   the   pyTamidi 

^„.^„X^     EfSS^.  w..  L^.k,^^;  hemihedrism  of  its  tetragonal  cbrstals,  and  their 

Mr  of  artilleg'.    In  1804  he  was  knightwl  by  ^^^^^^     pyramidal     dcavagc    Its     streak     is 

rank  of  general  in  the  Prusswn  army.    In  the  ^^  yellowish  or  bixjwnish    being  the  moat 

.reorgani,.,,™  o    the  army  o    Pruss.  in  ■809-,3  ^  '    „  ,,  .  ^^,^  distributed.Vou^  not 


he  piWed  himself  an  able  general    The  national  "T?„H.„,  „in™,  S"^™™™™'!;  SX„? 

riVffflS  ts^iei;  alaSSit'eTirX  Sx'JiJ^.^ptZo'nf  .'n"d°S[Sd"a"e  ^S 

JSL°'ol'  ^fehrsf.  'n    nrcTtJeX  u!  feS"'  ir'i'l'  fldT'tmSScS  ISiS 

Ury.plri,thronghout>es=.tered  population.  £iThas"  bSn 'mTnld  "as  T'orerf '^S  S 

of  the  Prussian  domain  by  raising  a  large  and  w„t,,tClL,r!™^!,,   .,..,, iir^„™,^t™i.-:-^„r^ 

well  disciplined  volunteer  arm,  £or  the  war  of  5°^^!^  "   '""""'  P"**"*  replaang  put 
Liberation.    In  this  campaign  he  was  chief  of  „  .    ,  _      -  . .    - 

«aff  under  Bliicher,  but  was  mortally  wounded  ,     Schefer,  shifir,  Leopold.  German  author! 

at   the    battie    of    Lutzen.    Consult    'Life'    by  o.   Muskau,   Uwer  Lusatia.  30  Jul/   1784;  A 

Lehnutnn    (1885-?)!    von    Boyen,    'Erinnerun-  there  16  Feb.  1863.    After  a  gyranasial  training 

gen'    (1891).  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  the  only  post 

Q^k^hM.     .taXL^n     T>.io.zt;«.       C.    M.  •**   1'='<1    hwiZ   that   of   iuperintendent   of    tb« 

Schecbem,  iWSlrtra,   Palestine.     See   Na-  estates  of  Count  Piidder.  with  wbon,  he  n»de  in 

■"'■"*•  i8i6-ao  a  journey  to  Italy  and  the  East.    His 

Schechter,    >h#H'tSr,    Solomon,    American  study  of  Oriental  iihilosophy  and  religion  a^ 

theologian    and   Orientalist:    b.    Folahan,    Ru-  pears  in  much  of  his  verse.    His  works  of  fio- 

mania,     1847.    Participating    in    the    rabbinical  tion,  structureless  and  vague  in  diaracterization. 

traininf:  given  to  Jewish  children  of  his  environ-  are  greatly  inferior  to  his  poetry,  which  is  ool- 

nwnt,  in  maturer  ^ears  be  attended  the  Berlin  lected  in  such  volumes  as:     'Vigilien'   (1843); 

and  the  Vienna  universities,  and  was  graduated  <Gedichte'    (3d  ed.  1846);   *DaB  Laienbrevier* 

as  rabbi  in  Venice.    He  was  reader  of  Semities,  (1834;  i8th  ed.  1884) ;  and  'Der  Weltpriester* 

Cambridge  University,  England  1892-1902,  and  (1846).    The  last  two  were  turned  into  English 

professor  of  Hebrew  at  University  College,  Lon-  by    C.    T.    Brooks    (q.v.),   as    "The   Layman't 

don    1898-1902.    He   traveled   in    Italy,    Egypt,  Breviary*     (1868),    and    'The    World     Priett> 

and  Palestine,  and  made  interesting  discoveries  (1873).    Schefer  was  also  something  of  a  cora- 

of  MSS.  in  Cairo,  of  peculiar  value  to  students  poser,  writing  an  opera  ("Sakontala')  and  aev- 

of  the  Old  Testament.    He  has  written:  'Aboih  eral  quartettes.    His  'Ausgewahlte  Werke'  ap- 

de  Rabbi  Nathan>  (1887) ;  'Studies  in  Judaism'  peared  in  1845-6    (2d  ed.   1857).    Consult  tht 

(1896) ;  'The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira>  (1899),  and  biography  by  Brenning  (1884)- 
aince    1902   has  been  president  of  the  Jewish  Scheffel.  shef'fel,  Joseph  Victor  »on,  Ger- 

Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  nan  poet:  h  Carlsrufo  16  Feb.  i&)6;  d.  Carls- 

Schedone,  sha-dfi'nS,  or  Schldone,  Bartol-  nihe  g  April  1886.    He  was  educated  for  tte 

ommeo,    Italian    painter:    b.    Modena    about  law  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  but  ga^ 

1570;  d.  there  1615.    He  acquired  an  admirable  up  his  legal  career  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 

style  by  a  careful  and  long  continued  study  of  begun    for    that   of    literature.    Hi»    first    and 

Correggio,  and  his  natural  genius  under  the  in-  greatest  book,  'Der  Trompeter  von  Sackingen,» 

spiration  of  that  master  enabled  him  to  produce  a  appeared  in  1854-    This  poetic  romance  of  the 

Eat  number  of  graceful  and  delicate  pictures.  Thirty  Years'  war  reached  its  190th  edition  in 

th  in  fresco  and  oils.    His  portraits  are  the  1891.    His  second  book,  a  romance  in  prose  en- 

■Mott  remarkable    of   hia   productions   and    he  titled   'Ekkehard,'   was  also  one  of  the  most 
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popular  of  German  love   stories.     His  other  island*  of  Zealand.    After  readung  tbe  Dtitdi 

works  are:  'Hugideo*  (1884), and 'Guadeamus'  frontier   it    divides   into   the    East   and   Wett 

' "'■    ■"'      both   romances;    'Frau   Aventiure'  Scheldt,  the  latter  and  main  stream,  flowing  into 

,.„^  „j,  ,     "Bergpaalmen"     (1870-83);     'Wal-  the  North  Sea,  below  Flushing.    Both  branches 

deinsamkeiti    (1880).    Consult:  Lives  of  Proess  connect  with  the   Meuse  and  the   Rhine.      The 

(1887)  ;    Ruhemann    (1866)  ;    Pili    (1887),   and  entire   length    of   the   nver   is   211    miles.      Its 

Zernin,  'Erinnerungen'  Ci886),  principal  affluents  are  the  Haine  Dender,  the 

Kupel,  the  Sensee,  Scarpe  and  Lys. 
^u<i  ..uim..u  4/yj  u  ,..b^....:l...  „^».  ^»..^  SchellinE,  sheHing,  Felix  Emmannel, 
IS  June  1858.  'At  an  early  age  he  sought  Paris  American  educator  and  author;  b.  3  Sept  185& 
to  study  for  the  profession  of  an  artist.  Here  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
he  became  a  pupil  of  P.  Gu^rin,  His  first  pic-  sylvama  in  i88t,  is  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture, 'Abel  ^nging  a  Hymn  of  Praise.>  was  »«"  there,,  and  has  wntten:  <Llterary  and 
exhibited  in  i8!2.  and  at  once  established  his  Y^^^  ^nfl^'^T^  °f  ^'l*  •^^'.KT  Sf  EtKabeth' 
reputation.  In  1817  he  produced  the  'Death  of  ('891):  'The  English  Chronicle  Play'  (igoa) ; 
Saint  Louis'  ;  in  i8ig  the  'Surrender  of  Calais  ''"^  ,  "/  •'^f  also  edited  editions  of  vanous 
to  Edward  III.>;  and  in   1822  'Francesca  da  standard  works. 

Rimini,'  Of  extremely  versatile  talents,  Schef-  Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 
fer  traversed  a  very  wide  field  in  the  domain  of  German  philosopher:  b.  Leonberg,  in  the  king- 
art,  and  his  pictures  comprise  subjects  both  dom  of  Wiirtemberg,  27  tan.  1775'.  d.  Ragaz. 
sacrrd  and  secular,  historical  and  imaginative.  Switzerland,  20  Aug.  1854.  He  studied  at 
Of  the  first  of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  Tubingen,  and  for  a  short  time  also  at  Leipsic. 
'Cbiist  Blessing  Little  Children'  ;  'The  Agony  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Jena,  then  the 
in  the  Garden'  ;  and  'Christ  the  Comforter.'  centre  point  for  philosophical  studies,  under  the 
Fioni  the  writings  of  Goethe  he  has  produced  guidance  of  Reinhold  and  Fichte.  His  own 
some  admirable  works,  such  as  'Margaret,'  tendencies  in  this  direction  were,  from  the  first, 
'Mignon,'  the  'Kin^  of  Thule,*  and  others;  mainly  guided  by  the  latter,  and  in  1798  he  lec- 
from  Dante.  'Beatrice,*  from  Byron,  'Me-  tured  first  as  a  colleague,  and  afterward  as  suc- 
dora' ;  and  from  Schiller,  'Eberhardt.'  Schef-  cessor  of  Fichte.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fer's  pictures  are  principally  remarkable  for  the  fessor  of  philosophy  at  Wiiraburg,  and  in  1806 
refinement  of  expression  and  depth  of  feeling  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich, 
■which  fliey  display.  They  are  highly  prized  by  of  which  he  subsequently  became  secretary.  He 
colleefors  and  a  small  replica  of  'Paolo  and  lectured  at  Erlangen  from  1820-.6,  and  in  1827 
Francesca  da  Rimini'  was  sold  in  l8yp  for  became  a  professor  at  Munich,  whence  he  was 
$9,607.  Many  of  his  chief  works  are  in  the  called  to  Berlin  in  1841  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Luxembourg  or  at  Versailles.  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  lectured  for  several 
c-h.i.^..-    c:i,t'^3,    ri.^ot^i.1.    r-  -—   a.  years  in  the  university  of  that  dty  on  mythology 

„on','^r:"b.5'5;;idfTa.'sr,5ts';  I?"/'-;?"'"'  "■ """"  ■<""= '""  '>"°" 

d.    1650.      Scheiner   was   professor   of   Hebrew  ^'!,'!""-,       ...         .                   ^           ,  ..      .^ 

and   mathematics-  at   Fr«b«rg,  and   at   Ingol-  ,    Scheling  s  philosophy,  or  system  of  identity. 

Stadt    from    1610-16,    and    after   several    years  '='J'S   down  two  distinct  views  of  philosophical 

residence   in    Rome   he   became   rector    of   the  "asoning,     one     belong;ing     to     the      intellea 

Jesuit  College  of  Neisse  in  Silesia.    In  1612  he  ^'°"*i  *''?^'^  proi^nce  is  ideas  and  judgmMts, 

published  his  'Tres  EpistolK  ad  Marcum  Vel-  f^  ,'"=  °^^'  .^°  ™  teaeon  or  the  cpnnecbng 

»erum>  and  claimed  to  have  seen  sun  spots  as  faulty-    The  intellect  or  faculty  of  loeas  dis- 

early   as   March    1611.      He   thus   antagonized  tin.ffi"shM,,  separates,  and  places  asunder  what 

Galileo  whom  he  further  provoked  by  uphold-  originally  is  united  and  .in  itself  one.     Merely 

ing  the  old  thesis  of  a   fstahle'   earth  and  a  =?"??^«''"<*,V' .  ^^  5*'*   intellect,  ,the    universe 

•mobile'   sun.      <Rosa  Ursina'    (1630)    was  his  (i'vides  itself  into  two  great   Kgiong,  negative 

great  work  on  the  sun  and  contained  the  results  ^"^  positive,  which,  under  their  vanous  phases. 

of  about  two  thousand  observations.  are  denominated  respwlivelv  Matter  arid  Spirit. 
Objective  and  Subjective,  Real  and  Ideal,  Be- 

Scheldt.  skJIt,  or  Schdd«,  shSl'd?  (ancient,  ing  and  Thought,  and  Body  and  Soul.    As  re- 

SCALDis),  a  river  belonging  in  the  various  parts  gards  mere  reflective  philosophy,  the  two  regions 

of    its    course,    to    France,    Belgium    and    the  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  gulf, 

Netherlands.    It  rises  in  the  French  department  and  each  is  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws, 

of  Aisne,  at  a  height  of  295   feet  above   sea-  And  in  the  same  manner  as  with  these  two  re- 


level.  Mount  Martin,  in  the  small  lake  of  Beau-  gions  Is  there  a  separation  of  the  Finite  and  the 

revoir,  near  Catelet.     It   follows  a  circuitous  Infinite.    The  Infinite  is  shown  as  the  Beyond 

route  as  far  as  Conde,  where  it  first  becomes  or  the  Finite  which  we  cannot  comprehend  by 

navigable  after  junction  with  the  Saint  Quentin  our  understanding,   but   only   bj-   faith   or   pre- 

Canal.     It  enters  Belgium  between  Montague  sentiment.    But  as  our  Reason  is  only  one,  and 

and  Hollain  and  at  Ghent  is  joined  by  the  Lys  strives  to  attain  the  highest  unity,  it  cannot  di- 

«nd  the  canals  which  connect  this  town  with  Sas  vest  itself  of  the  thought  that  there  can  only  be 

and  Bruges.  There  is  considerable  tide  at  Ghent,  one  Supreme  Existence,  one  Absolute,  which. 

somewhat  modified  by  sluices.     The  river  then  embracing  everything,  contains  within  itself  the 

makes  a  great  bend  toward  Dendermonde  and  uniting  power  of  the  two  regions  separated  in 

Antwerp,  flows  circuitously  north   forming  the  our  intellect.    The  antithesis  of  the  two  regions 

boundary  between  Antwerp  and  East  Flanders  is  only  relative ;  both  are  originally  and  essentially 

Provinces.     At  Antwerp  It  measures  1.600  feet  One,  and  onlv  two  different  forms  of  mam- 

in  with.  4!!  feet  in  depth,  and  still  wider  below,  festation   of   t}ie  One   Infinite.   The  Infinite  or 

forms  a  secure  harbor,  which  is  capable  of  re-  Absolute  is  the   eternal,   absolute  identity  of 

ceivinft  the  largest  ships.    Again  turning  north-  Nature  and   Spirit,  of  the  Objective  and  the 

ward,  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  estuaries  among  the  Subjective,  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,  so  that 
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these  two,  called  also  by  Schelling  the  poles  of  that  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  theology  are  repre- 
the  Absolute,  are  not  two  distinct  essences,  but  sented  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
only  two  distinct  forms  or  manifestations  of  the  that  these  are  both  dominated  by  a  Johannine 
same  Absolute  Principle.  Nature  is  the  entire  theory,  in  accordance  with  which  he  believed  his 
Absolute  of  the  Real,  but  under  the  form  of  ex-  speculation  to  be  framed.  His  last  conceptions 
pansion  or  intuition.  Spirit  is  the  Absolute  of  of  deity,  however,  appear  to  approximate  most 
the  Ideal,  but  under  the  form  of  Thought.  Na-  closely  to  Neo-Platonism,  He  called  his  later 
lure  is  accordingly  the  objective,  unconscious  speculation,  based  on  Mythology  and  Revelation, 
working  eternal  spirit  itself,  and  Spirit  is  Nature  positive  philosophy,  in  contradistinction  to  his 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  ol  herself.  The  laws  speculation  on  identity,  which  he  called  negative 
of  Nature  are  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy.  The  object  of  positive  philosophy  be 
laws  of  Spirit,  and  conversely.  In  accordance  defined  as  being  not  to  prove  the  existence  of 
with  this  position  the  differences  and  antitheses  God  from  the  idea  of  God,  but  from  the  facts  of 
among  things  are  not  essential,  but  only  apparent  existence  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  existent 
and  rdalive,  for  in  themselves  they  are  different  He  distinguishes  in  God  a  trinity  of  three  per- 
forms and  modifications  of  the  same  Absolute,  sons  proceeding-  from  three  divine  potencies. 
That  circumstance  by  which  ore  thing,  deter-  which  issue  from  a  previous  unity  of  indiffer- 
mined  as  such,  separates  itself  infinitely  from  ence,  or  necessary  but  unpremeditating  being, 
others,  is  its  untrue  side.  Just  in  the  same  man-  Man  is  a  person  in  whom,  as  a  result  of  liberty, 
ner  does  it  go  astray  and  expiate,  as  it  were  in  the  unity  of  one  of  the  potencies  has  been 
death,  its  misdemeanor,  for  having  fallen  away  broken. 

from  the  Absolute,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  SchelHng's    philosophical    works    have    been 

independent  existence  for  itself.     The  law  of  the  published   in    a    complete   edition,   containing   a 

universe  is  therefore  a  double  one;  the  eternal  'History   of   Philosophy'    and   other   previously 

production  and  development  oi  Absolute  Identity  unpublished  works,  edited  by  his  son,  K.  F,  A, 

into  the  things  of  time,  and  the  eternal  strivings  Scbelling,  first  division,  ten  vols. ;   second  divi- 

of  the  Finite  to  return  and  reunite  itself  with  the  sion,  four  vols,;  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg  (1856). 

Absolute.     Yet  this  opinion  is  not  to  be  admitted  Consult:     Von     Harlmann,     "Schelling's     Phi- 

in  the  whole  strength  of  the  idea.    For  as  the  losophisches  System'    (1897)  ;  Watson,  'Schel- 

Finite  is  not  in  reality  opposed  to  the  Infinite,  ling's  Transcendental  Idealism'   (1883), 

but  only  a  particular  form  of  it,  so  also  it  has  not  e-i.«„„i.      1,1  1      n^.i    ai...».     a_    ■  _- 

rciJly  illen  away  from  the  In6m«,  bot  only  ,„„^'f  f'V.        .1,  ^     ,  ^'m  T  S 

>ffi,3  so  to  us;  con.idsr,d  from  the   .Und-  i?"'";!  '"  1'^'^''\?"T^\^  M.rch  1S68. 

^T.,.  n*  T..ti.^>;,,..      i«  i.c.u  i-i..  inCiu  Id  .,.:  1;,=  "-^  studied  at  Darmstadt  and  Tumngen,  and  was 

SSe    ?l»  «  i=  All    S  M  in  Al    the  0S5  S^i""^  f™  «■=  U.iver.iiy  cf  Gi^sen.    H= 

possibility  of  knowlrfse.    For  a.  man  is  him-  "ISS  'S,*'  ?'"S»  "i"'',?"?,  ""J  '°,  S! 
iSf  a  pirticular  form  of  the  Absolute,  so  all  Si;™,  »^'"  'J'^'^h    "j  ?  '''"   ,    r 
be  an  do  in  order  to  grasp  the  Absolute  is  to  S!''T'"Z?  S  IS°°'  ""l.'?,""?,'  'L^^T 
; !,;_„. i( 1    „,._i,i;.i.   ._;.i.:_   i.;_   .1 ••■   VanQermJts  iJiltmore  estate.     He  has  writ- 
examine   nimsell  and   estaolian   withm  him  trie    , .     jn..-  v  n.      t)  _i.   i    r.o.^\      <-r>        ._. 

eternal  by  eliminating  the  temporal.  But  the  ^  Ken^uc  J  i&of  etc  *^^ '  ^ 
eternal  is  his  reason,  in  which  the  Infinite  is  ^'*'  K-<nlucky  (lapg)  ,  etc. 
present  with  him.  Reason  itself,  as  the  source  of  Schenck,  Robert  Cununing,  American  dip- 
truth,  is  accordingly  in  reality  not  one's  human  lomat:  b.  Franklin,  Ohio,  7  Oct.  1809;  d.  Wash- 
individual  reason,  but  absolute  reason,  the  Abso-  ington,  D.  C,  23  March  1890,  He  was  graduated 
lulc  itself,  as  it  permeates  human  consciousness,  at  Miami  University  in  1827,  remaiiied  there  as 
Moreover,  man  stands  related  to  the  body  by  tutor  until  1830.  In  that  year  he  became  a  stu- 
natural  laws,  and  unites  therewith  in  himself  dent  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon,  Thomas 
the  two  forms  of  the  Absolute,  Spirit  and  Na-  Corwin  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted 
ture,  and  becomes  thus  a  microcosm,  an  image  of  to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  began  the  practice  of 
the  Highest  Existence  itself.  law  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  soon  achieved  marked 
The  philosophy  of  Schetling  is  important  not  success  in  his  profession.  In  1840,  during  Pres- 
only  as  the  immediate  antecedent  to  that  of  Hegel,  ident  Harrisons  "Log  Cabin"  campaign,  he  was 
but  as  in  itself  one  of  the  most  ingenious  prod-  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  entered 
ucts  of  German  speculation.  Schelling,  who  upon  his  political  career.  He  soon  became  a 
survived  Hegel,  condemned  the  system  of  the  leader  in  the  Whig  party,  and  was  recognized 
latter,  and  gave  his  own  system  a  new  develop-  throughout  his  section  as  an  able  and  effective 
ment  after  Hegel's  death.  Schelling's  system,  public  speaker.  In  1843,  after  an  exciting  polit- 
both  in  its  earlier  and  later  developments,  was  ical  contest,  he  was  elected  to  his  first  term  in 
essentially  pantheistic,  hut  its  later  developments  Congress,  retaining  his  seat  until  1851,  and  be- 
are  marked  by  a  strong  eclectic  tendency,  which  coming  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  his 
indicates  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  speculator  party  at  Washin([fon.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
with  his  own  results.  The  principle  of  identity.  United  States  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
which  he  retained  throughout,  from  the  multi-  mained  some  years,  and  performed  important 
plicily    of   aspects    it    is   capable    of  assuming,  diplomatic  service. 

formed  a  link  of  connection  between  the  most  When  the  Civil  War  began  he  promptly 
various  systems,  and  afforded  the  utmost  facili-  tendered  his  services  to  the  government,  and 
ties  for  an  eclectic  development.  Thus,  Plato  received  a  commission  of  brigadier-general  of 
(from  wham  he  adopted  the  world-soul)  and  volunteers.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  see- 
the Neo-Platonists,  Mysticism,  Giordano  Bruno,  ond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  his  right  hand 
the  Leibnitzian  monads.  Scholastic  Realism,  and  and   arm   permanently   disabled.     He   was  later 
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lie  resigned  his  commission  to  accept  a  seat  in  The  principal  public  boildii^s  are  the  post-oE&c^ 

Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  county    court-house,   municipal   buildinRS,   Vao 

fall    of    1863    over    Clement    L.    Vallandigfaam  Curler  opera  house,  a  State  annory,  Home  of 

<q.v.).    General  Schenck's  military  and  political  the  Friendless,  Children's  Home,  Ellis  HoqiiUL 

abilities  were  at  once  recognized  and  he  was  the   V.  M.  C  A.  building,  and  the   church  and 

appointed  chainnan  of  the  Military  Committee  school  buildings.    The  location,  in  the  Mohawk 

01  the  House  and  rendered  important  and  ardu-  Valley,  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region.    The 

ous  services.    He  was  three  times  elected  to  Con-  slope  to  the  river  is  such  as  to  make  the  natural 

gress.    He  served  as  chainnan  of  the  Committee  surface  drainage  almost  sufficient,  but  a  good 

on  Ways  and  Means  and  became  the  leader  of  sewerage    system    has    been    introduced.    The 

his  party  in  the  House.    On  22  Dec.  1870  he  was  water   is     distributed   by   means   of   the    Hotly 

S pointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  by  President  system. 
ant,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  distinction  Manufacturing. —  The  census  of  igoo  gave 
until  1876.  During  this  term  of  service  he  was  Schenectady  388  manufacturing  establuhmenU, 
wpointed  member  of  the  historic  Joint  High  including  all  the  hand  and  minor  trades.  These 
Commission  which  assembled  at  Washington,  latter  are  excluded  from  the  census  of  igos, 
and  provided  by  treaty  for  the  Geneva  Confer-  which  embraces  only  the  10^  principal  factories 
ence,  a  measure  that  resulted  in  substituting  which  had  an  invested  capital  of  $22,050,746; 
arbitration  instead  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  wage-earners  14,316;  yearly  wages  $9,382,360; 
the  serious  controversies  that  had  arisen  between  cost  of  material  used  $16^497,228;  value  of  prod- 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  regarding  uct  $33,084^51.  Schenectady  is  also  the  hcad- 
the  Alabama  claims,  and  other  important  sub-  quarters  for  the  General  Electric  Company  and  for 
jects.  Associated  with  him  upon  the  Com-  the  American  Locomotive  Company  whose  plants 
mission  were  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Hon.  E.  R.  in  this  city  alone  are  employing  23,000  workers 
Hoar  and  other  eminent  counsellors,  while  Great  "'■  nearly  g.ooo  more  than  all  the  workers  em- 
Britain  was  represented  by  some  of  her  most  ployed  in  the  city's  103  principal  factories  in 
distinguished  statesmea  The  commission  was  1905-  Besides  the  electric  and  locomotive  works, 
inccesaful  in  negotiating  this  important  treaty  Schenectady  has  3  flour  mills,  23  bakeries,  4 
and  relieving  the  strained  relations  that  existed  broom  and  brush  factories,  3  coppersmith ing  and 
between  these  two  countries  thus  greatly  con-  sheet-iron  working  factories,  3  foundries  and 
tributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  machine  shops,  3  lumber  and  planing  mills,  4 
of  International  Arbitration.  General  Schenck's  ""leral  and  soda  water  factories,  7  pnnting 
eminent  abilities  were  brought  into  full  requisi-  eslabhshments.  22  cigar  and  tobacco  factones 
tion  during  the  conferences  of  the  HiA  Com-  ''"^  ^3  prmcipal  other  factories.  In  addition 
mission.  His  tact  and  force,  and  his  knowledge  the  city  has  other  fairiy  important  factories, 
of  international  law,  were  most  useful  in  deter-  '"'"^^l  of  which  manufacture  for  shipment  dse- 
mining  the  great  questions  involved,  where.  j  r.  l     ■      tl  t.      ■. 

In  reviewing  General  Schenck's  long  and  use-  Chur<rkti  and  Sckooh.—Thtre  are  22  churches 

ful  career  as  lawyer,  legislator,  soldieT  diplomat  embracing;  10  denominations,  and  representing  26 

and  statesman  he  must  be  credited  with  rare  and  organ izatiors.     -The  edncaUonal  institutions  are 

strong    intellectual    powers.      He    had    courage  ^nion    College    (q.v.),    10   public   schools,  _t«o 

and  decision  of  character.    His  ablest  qualiries  ^F'^^.  *'^''°?'*'  "  *^,".'"V-1  '^°"<^K*-  *■■«  P"™" 

ppeared  to  best  advantage  in  the  heat  of  debate.  ^^^J^^\''  1'=^,  P?""^-  '^"^'  »"■*  *''*  ^^<"' 

^»e  was  always  ready  with  facts  and  logic,  was  and  hwh- school  hbranes. 

witty  or  sarcastic  at  will  and  at  times  eloauent         Banking  and  Fi«ii««*— There  are  two  na- 

In  the  social  life  at  Washington  he  had  alarge  t'on"'. '»"l^s  with  a  combined  capital  of  $200,000. 

circle  of  devoted  friends.  ^  T""^^  ^"^  ""*'  deposits  of  about  $5,SOo.ocr 

fiATFt  P  TBBii^mw  ^"^   t*"   t™*it   companies   with   $500,000  capit;.1 

fl  .        .    ,.,™.        ™ .         .    .  _  maintenance  and  operation  is  about  ^50,(xta. 

Schenck,  WUliaro  Edward,  American  Pres-         Hitlory  — SchaitxMdj  wu  settled  in  1661  by 

byterian    clerKrman:    b.     Princeton,    N.    J.,    29  Arent    Van    Curler;    and    letters    patent    were 

March  18I9.    He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  granted  in  1684.    On  8  Feb.  1690  the  place  was 

in  1838,  from  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  attacked  by  a  force  of  French  and  Indians,  wh» 

1841,  and  was  ordained  m  1843.    He  was  engaged  massacred   ail    but   60   of    the    inhabitants    and 

in  pastoral  work  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  burned  the  town.    In  1765  it  was  incorporated  at 

until  1852  and  since  1865  has  been  a  director  of  ,,  borough,  and  m  1798  chartered  as   a  town. 

Prmceton  Theological  Seminary.    He  has  pub-  in  1819  a  disastrons  fire  destroyed  nearly  all  the 

lished:     <Church  Extension  for  Cities>   (1854);  business  portion  of  the  city.    Among  the  early 

'Children  in  Heaven'  {1867);  etc.  steam  raflroads  in  the  United  States  was  one 

Schenectady,   N.    Y.,   city,   county-seat  of  from  Albany  to  Schenectady.    The  water  com- 

Schenectady  County ;  on  the  Mohawk  River,  on  munication  by  means  of  the  Mohawk,  increased 

the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  C.  &  H.  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  railroad  communica- 

R.,  and  the  Delaware  &  H.  R.R-'s;  16  miles  west  tion    at   an   early   date,   all   contributed   toward 

of  Albany.     It  has  connection  with  the  Boston  making   the    city    a   commercial    and    industrial 

ft  Maine  Railroad  at  Scotia,  and  with  the  West  centre.     It  has  increased  steadily  in   population 

Shore    Railroad    at    South    Schenectady.     Local  and  industries.     Pop.  (1S80)  I3,6sSj   (1890)  Ift- 

lines  connect  the  city  with  Troy,  Mechaniesville,  902;    (1900)   31,682;   (1910)   72.826 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  other  nearby  places.   That 

I^rt  of  the  city  along  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the         Schenschin,  shSn'shtn,  Afanaasil  Afaiuu}^ 

oldest;  most  of  the  modern  buildings  have  been  witch,  Russian  poet;  b.  Mzenek  district,  got^ 

erected  on  the  surrounding  hd^ts.  emment  Orel,  4  Dec.  1820;  d.  Moscow  4  DM. 

Btitld%ngi    and    Mumctpol    Improvement.--  1892.    He  studied  at  Moscow,  was  ia  the  army  ii 
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iSsj-^  then  devoted  himself  wholly  to  litera-  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  asMinbly  and  in  the 

tute,  and  under  the  pseudonym  'A.  Fet'  pub-  revolution  of  that  year  he  toe!;  so  prominent  a 

ll^ed  several  collections  of  iyiical  verse  (1S40;  part  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Zuricli 

1850;  1863;  18S3-01).    He  also  made  excellent  m  1849.    He  was  appointed  professor  of  history 

renderings  from   Shakespeare,   Goethe,   and   the  and   literature   in   the   University   of  Zurich   in 

Latin  classics.  i860,  holding  the  position  until  his  death.     His 

t,  ., .  ,     ,     _j_      J  fti !  ,  J  i_i..\  works  are  characterized  by  their  caustic  wit  and 

Schei«,shS-r5^EdmMid(H«mAdolphe).  pecuUarities    in    piim    of    diction.      Hia 

French   cnW:   b.   ^ns  8  April   1815;   4   Ver-  writings  include:   <Geschichte  der  deutchen  Lit- 

sailles  16  March  i88g.    He  studied  at  the  law  t^^^^",      (,8<h);     'Michel,     Gechichte     eincs 

faculty  of   Pans,  took  a  course  in  theology  at  Deutschei.  unserer  Zeit'    {1858):  Deutsch  Kul- 

Strasburg,_  entered    the    Protestant   ministry   in  ^^^^^^j    Gittengeschichte'     (1852);    'Geschichte 

1840    and  m  1845  becdme  professor  of  exegesis  ^^^    deutcher    Frauenwelt>     (i860);     'Blucher, 

hi    the    Ecole    EvangeMie,    Geneva,    popularly  ■       ^^        j      ;„  Leben'    (1862-3);  etc. 

known  as  L'Oratoire.    This  he  resigned  m  1849.  .  ^,           ,„      ,     .     .     „„.     _.            .™ 

and  became  a  leader  in   the  liberal   movement  SchUparelU,   skya-pa-rSl'le,   Giovwini   Vir- 

in   Protesunt  theology.     He  was  elected  to  the  jjiuo,    Italian    astronomer;    b.    Savi{;1iano    S 

National   Assembly  from  Seine-et-Oise  in   1871,  March    183s;   d.   Milan  ^   July   IQia     He   was 

and  became  life-senator  in  1875.    In  both  cham-  educated  at  the  University  of  Turin,  and  later 

bers  he  was  a  prominent  representative  of  the  studied  at  Berlin,  under  Encke  and  at  Pultowa, 

left  centre.    He  was  made  chief  literary  critic  of  Russia,  under   Struve.    Returnmg  to  Italy   in 

the  'Temps>  in  i860,  later  its  editor.    He  took  1859,  he   became  assistant  astronomer  at  the 

rank  as  a  brilliant  though  opinionated  critic,  his  Milan  Observatory,  and  its  director  in  1862.     In 

reputation  in  this  field  having  been  made  Dy  a  1861  he  discovered  the  asteroid  Hesperia.     His 

«eries    of    articles    on    important    thinkers    and  discoveries  of  the  relations  between  comets  and 

writers   of  other  literatures   in  the   "Revue  des  falling  stars  were  pubhshed  as   'Note  e  riftes- 

D«U3[   Mondes.*     Among  his  writings   in  book  sioni    aulla   teoria   astronomica    dele   stelie   ca- 

fonn  are   <Dogmatique  de  I'Eglise  R«orm^e>  denli>    (1867).    In  1877  he  pubhshed  the  first 

(1843)  ;  <La  Critique  et  la  Foi'   (1850)  ;  'Alex-  accounts  of  his  observations  of  the  ■canals'  of 

andreVinet,sa  vie  etses  Writs'  (1853);  'Etudes  Mars,  to  which  his  name  has  been  given.    He 

Critiques surlaLitteratureConiemporaine'{i863-  published  many  booki  on  astronomy. 

893;'Diderot>(i88Q);«idthei»sthumoi«'EtudeB  Schiavone,  skya-va'ni,  Andrei  (The  Sia- 

surULiiiratureauXVnieSiecle'(i89i).  .He  ^„^^j     ItalUn  painter  whose  original  name 

Sb?Dowden'ln^:;;f<^LShtfy.!Toi:  b^'CO- ^D-l-tja,   prol»bly  in   ,5^;  i   Venice 

^rVtTc's.fe^    '■^'"'    '^   ^"^^  "•'    ^""'  {S'-la^"^atnrt?li;i^Ssc^;^'"?6hS 

^rmcs    (1097)-  before   Pilate'    in  the  Venice  Gallery,   'Christ 

ScberacbewBliy,   skSr-i^s-kuslEl,   Samuel  before  Caiaphas*    (Vienna),  'Parnassus'    (Mu- 

Iwkc  JoMph,  American  Pfotestant  Episcopal  nich),   and   numerous   other    specimens    to   be 

bishop :  b.  Tanroggen,  Lithuania,  Russia,  6  May  seen  in  collections  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, 

1831.    He  studied  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Saint  Petersburg.    He  alaa 

after  coming  in   1854  to  the  United  States,  at  etched  119  plates,  making  use  of  some  soft  nm- 

the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Allegheny,  terial,  probably  tin. 

Pa.)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary;  Schiedam,  sB6-dam',  Netherlands,  in  the 
was  ordained  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  p^vince  of  South  Holland,  a  seaport  near  the 
Church  in  i8s?,  pnest  miK(^  and  was  a  mis-  j^fl^^  „f  ^,  s^j,ie  into  the  MaaV  four  miles 
wonary  m  O".™  '«  '*io^5.  In  "W?  he  was  ^^^^  ^j  Rotterdam.  Of  the  old  walls  four  gates 
consecrated  third  Protestant  Emscopal  b^hop  of  have  been  preserved.  The  town  is  intersected  by 
p.na_,  but  he  resigned  h.s  office  in  1883.  and  numerous  canals,  and  though  irregularly  built. 
has  since  r"'ded  in  the  United  States,  Chin^  has  broad  streets  and  man,  good  houses.  Iti 
and  Japan.  With  J  S.  Burden  he  translated  ^^ief  buildings  are  the  Reformed  and  other 
the  Book  of  Prayer  into  Mandarin;  and  he  has  churches,  a  fine  Exchange,  town-house.  a  hand- 
also  prepared  a  complete  revision  of  the  Man-  ^^^^  concert-hail,  schools  of  language,  art.  busi- 
dann  Bihle  (1895).  "nd  a  wholly  new  rendering  ^ess  etc  a  public  library  and  various  hosnitals 
Of  the  Bible  into  Wenli.  the  classical  language  of  The' pri^ipal  manufacture  is  the  Geneva  giri 
ttiina  (1903).  or  Hollands;  170  grain  and  other  distilleries  are 

Schermerhom,  skSr'm4r-h6m,  Martin  Kel-  in  constant  operation.    Other  manufactures  are 

logg,    American    Unitarian    clergyman.    He  Hnen,  thread,  copper,  and  iron  eastings,  white 

was  educated  at  Williams  College  and  at  Union  lead  and  litharge,  cordage,  and  vinegar.    There 

Theological  Seminary  and  became  a  Unitarian  is  considerable  traffic  in  gin,  grain,  and  coal, 

minister.    He  has  published:    'Ancient  Sacred  Pop.  about  30/wo. 

Scriptures'    (1882):  'Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  SchiefFelin,  shSf'e-ltn,  Bradhnrst,  American 

«/_.,.,,    ,,^^.   <-n.™„.,.,  for  Ae  Twentieth  ^^^g^^^  ^^^  publicist:  b.  New  York  21    SepL 
1824.     He  entered  the  wholesale  drug  manufac- 

Schcrr,  Johumca,  German  author  and  lit-  ture,  and  in  i860  placed  petroleum  on  the  mar* 

erary  critic :  b.  Hohenrechberg.  Swabia,  3  Oct.  ket.    During  the  Civil  War  he  organized  a  com- 

1817;  d.  Zurich,  Switzerland,  21  Nov.  1886.    He  mittee  of  prominent  citizens  for  consultation  with 

was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen  and  and   support   of   President   Lincoln,   and   in  Ae 

in   1843  settled  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  a  financial  troubles  succeeding  the  war  was  active 

teacher.    He  allied  himself  politically  with  the  in    charities.      With     Charles    O'Connor    and 

Democrats  among  whom  he  became  a  leader;  in  Horace  Greeley  he  formulated  the  petition  in- 
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ftoduced  into  Consress  by  Roscoe  Gmkling,  for  in  great  solitude  in  a  village  caHed  Banerbod^ 

the  preyeniion  of  the_  appropriation  for  the  use  in  order  to  remain  concealed  and  secure  against 

of  religious  corporations  of  public  moneys  or  the  possible  persecutions  of  the  duke.    In  thij 

property.  situation  he  finished  his   <Fiesco'  and  <KabaIe 

Schiff,  shit,  Jacob  Henry,  American  banker  "n*"   Liebe.>    In    1783   he   went  to   Mannhdm, 

and    philanthropist:    b.    Frankfon-on-the-Main,  where  be  was  made  poet  to  the  theatre,  and 

Germany   1847     He  came  to  New  York  in  i&a,  con"ived  the  idea  of  'Don  Carlos'  and  <Mana 

where  he  entered  a  banking  house  and  became  in  ^luarL'     Durmg  this  period  he  also  composed 

a  few  years  head  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  J*"^    'Battle,'    the    "Infanticide,'    and   poenw   to 

Co.    His  leadership  in  Snance  was  quickly  ac-  Laura.    In  Darmstadt  he  won  the  favor  of  the 

knowledged  and  his  firm  has  been  identified  with  g."",'^^  "^  readmg  to  him  some  scenes  from  <Dob 

many  prominent  enterprises.    He  has  devoted  3  Carlos.'     In   1785   he  went  to   Leipsic ;   toward 

large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  charitable  and  edu-  au'u'V"  *<»  'f^'^^t"'  "^^^^^  intercourse  with  men 

rational    purposes   and    among   his    most    noted  "f  talents    the  charming   scenery    the   beautiful 

benefactions  are  the  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard  gf"^^^  ^'^  ^^^  hbrary  detained  bun  until  1787. 

University,  and  in  New  York  the  Nurses'  Settle-  J^*^^  *^\  ''!^?'"^  acquainted  with  the   father  of 

mem. -the    Young    Men's    Hebrew    Association  the    poet    Korner.     This    gentleman    afterward 

building,  and  Ihe  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  *™t«  =  biographical  sketdi  of  Schi  ler.    During 

He   is   president   of   the    Montetiore   Home    for  this  period   he   studied  all  the  works  which  he 

Chronic  Invalids  of   New  York,  and  is  an  ex-  ^°"'''  Pro^^re  relating  to  the  history  of  Philip  IL 

Vice-President   of  the   New   York  Chamber  of  1°  P^^P''"  ^'"Pf}  ^°r  H'lf  ?°°  9'^^  ""fl 

Commerce.    He  has  long  been  associated  with  I,fTt, " n '?  i'^^M^.i^'l  ^'?"'7r''U'^''t,.^"?" 

mniTBtnonfc   fn,-  ^M,.   ™Arm  "'    the    United    Netherlands' — 'Gesthichte    des 

movements   lor  civic  re lorm.  Abfalls    der   Vereinigten    Niedeilande'     {1788). 

Schiller,  Johann  Chnatoph  Fnednch,  yo'-  His  'History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Revolu- 
han  kris'tof  fred'riH  shil'ler,  German  poet:  b.  tions  and  Conspiracies,'  of  which  only  one  val- 
Marbach,  Wurlemberg,  10  Nov.  1759;  d.  Wei-  ume  was  published,  was  also  produced  at  this 
mar,  Sachsen-Weunar,  9  May  1805.  In  1773  period.  'Don  Carlos'  first  appeared  at  Leipsic, 
he  was  enrolled  at  the  Karls-schule,  a  ,787.  He  himself  has  written  the  best  anij 
peculiar  educational  establishment  founded  severest  critique  on  this  piece  in  his  'Letters  on 
by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  originally  at  Don  Carlos.'  The  'Ghostseer' ~ 'Geisterseher* 
Solitude,  and  later  transferred  to  the  cap-  (1789) — was  based  on  the  tales  respecting  Cag- 
ital  city  of  Stuttgart.  There  he  tried  the  liostro  (q.v.).  In  1787  Schiller  went  to  Wei- 
law,  which  he  abandoned  for  medicine.  In  1777,  mar,  where  Wieland  and  Herder  received  him  in 
he  began  to  write  his  'Robbers'  ('Die  Rauber')  a  friendly  manner.  In  1788  he  met  Goethe  after 
—  a  composition  with  many  striking  faults,  but  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Italy.  He  did  not 
which,  nevertheless,  awakens  a  powerful  inter-  like  him  at  first:  partly  through  his  influenct 
est  Schiller  himself  says  of  it  that  "he  dared  however,  he  received  in  1789  a  professorship  of 
to  describe  men  long  before  he  knew  anything  philosophy  at  Jena.  Schiller  entered  on  his  of- 
of  them  within  his  grated  cell"  ;  but,  notwith-  fice  with  the  discourse,  'What  is  universal  his- 
Standing  this,  it  contains  some  deep  views  and  tory,  and  for  what  is  it  studied?*  He  now  de- 
admirable  displays  of  character.  In  1780,  when  voted  himself  to  history;  and  the  few  poetical 
he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  treatise  productions  which  he  wrote  at  this  penod  are 
entitled  'Essay  on  the  Connection  of  the  Animal  mostly  of  a  historical  tiiaracter,  though  the 
and  Intellectual  Nature  of  Man,'  printed  in  'Gods  of  Greece*  was  composed  at  this  time; 
i&ai  in  the  'Monatsschrift*  of  Berlin.  In  the  and  he  also  then  formed  the  idea  of  an  epie 
tame  year  he  was  appointed  physician  to  a  regi-  poem,  the  hero  of  which  was  to  be  Frederick 
nwnt  in  Stuttgart.  His  'Robbers'  was  printed  the  Great.  He  paid  much  attention  to  fjiiloso- 
at  his  own  expense,  as  he  could  not  find  sny  phy,  particularly  Kant's;  and  many  of  his  plulo- 
publisher  who  would  take  the  risk;  and  in  sophical  and  xsthetical  treatises  date  from  this 
1781  he  was  requested  to  change  the  play  in  period.  He  lectured  on  history,  and  began  to 
certain  particulars  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  stage,  publish  'Historical  Memoirs  from  the  I3th  Cen- 
In  January  1783  it  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  tury  to  the  Most  Recent  Times'  (1790)  ;  and  his 
Schiller  having  willingly  made  changes  wher-  'History  of  the  Thirty  Years' War*  ('Geschichte 
ever  he  could  be  convinced  that  they  were  im-  des  dreissigjabrigen  Kri^').  The  period- 
provcments.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  leave  of  ical  'Thalia'  having  ceased  in  1793,  be  formed 
absence  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state  the  plan  of  publishing,  with  the  co-operation 
he  left  his  regiment  without  permission,  saw  his  of  the  first  writers  of  Germany,  a  new  periodical, 
piece  performed,  and  returned  with  the  deepest  'Die  Horen'  (The  'Horje'  or  'Hours').  He 
conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  his  present  situa-  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Goethe, 
tion  for  his  talents,  particularly  as  the  duke  returned  with  renewed  ardor  to  poetry,  and  pro- 
had  asked  him,  after  the  publication  of  the  duced,  particularly  after  1795,  the  finest  lyrical 
'Robbers,'  to  show  him  all  his  poetical  produc-  poems  which  appeared  in  the  'Horen'  and  in  his 
tions,  and  upon  his  refusal  had  prohibited  him  'Almanac  of  the  Muses'  (first  number  in  1796). 
from  publishing  anything  more  except  medical  In  1797  he  produced  his  first  ballads.  In  1795 
works.  Having  made  a  second  visit  to  Mann-  he  conceived  Ihe  plan  of  a  play  to  be  called  the 
heim  to  witness  the  performance  of  his  piece  'Knights  of  Malta'  ;  but  all  his  other  projects 
he  was  on  this  occasion  discovered,  and  put  gave  way  to  'Wallenstein'  (completed  in  1799). 
under  arrest.  During  his  detention  he  formed  'Wallenstein's  Camp'  is  a  striking  introduction 
the  plan  of  his  'Kaoale  und  Liebe'  and  con-  to  the  parts  which  constitute  the  proper  trag- 
ceived  the  idea  of  his  'Conspiracy  of  Fiesco.'  edy.  From  1799  he  lived  in  Weimar,  when  io 
In  178a  he  escaped  from  Stuttgart  and  went  under  1800  and  1801  'Maria  Stuart*  and  the  'Maid 
an  assumed  name  to  Franconia,  where  he  lived  of  Orleans'  ('Die  Jungfrau  von  Orieans*)  wen 
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{trodnoed.  In  1603  appeared  the  'Bride  of  Mes-  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  advance  movement 
aina,'  and  hia  last  dramatic  work,  'Wiliiani  among  Hebrew  religionists.  He  was  called 
TelL*  Death  prevented  the  completion  of  his  to  the  congregation  of  Adeth  iBrael  in  Boston. 
'Pseudo-Demetrius.'  He  also  adapted  Shake-  Mass.,  in  1884-  In  this  pastorate  be  continued 
speare's  'Macbeth,'  Gozzi's  'Turandot,*  Ra-  nearly  20  years,  during  which  time  lie  not  onlj 
due's  'Ftuedra,'  and  otlier  dramatic  works,  for  helped  to  liberalize  the  Hebrew  faith  but  to 
the  German  stage,  Schiller  is  second  only  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  Amer- 
Goethe  in  German  literature,  and  his  works  have  ican  Hebrews  and  Christians  than  had  before 
been  more  extensively  read  in  Germany  than  existed.  In  1895  he  was  made  superintendent 
those  of  the  more  cosmopolitan  genius.  His  of  the  federated  Jewish  charitable  organizations 
dramas  still  belong  to  the  classic  repertoire  of  of  Boston.  He  is  the  author  of:  'Messianic 
the  German  theatre;  despite  some  superfluous  Expectation  and  Modem  Judaism'  ;  'Dissolving 
rhetoric  in  the  earlier  ones,  they  remain  one  of  Views  in  the  History  of  Judaism'  ;  etc. 
the  finest  contributions  to  universal  dramatic  o^ui^t-i  .u--'i,-i  ir— 1  i;^a^.4ok  ri^-^^tr, 
htet.ture.  Of  his  hi.toricl  writinss  tte  epi-  ..^SS^Ji  S.SI'.^  ij^^^^iSiSSJ 
sode  of  th=  'Revolt  in  th=  Neth.rla«3,i  i.  proh-  J'^''"' ,5;1J>^S" '.  VSj  S?!'  ,S.T  Si 
.bl«  the  best,  and  thongh  .npeiseded  for  hi.-  '"f, 2  S  .,"?kJ  ™.;?,™^^iu' ;.,£ 
uict  cJuld  .carcily  be  b«ur.  His  poras  are  '«"■  "i'S'y'ffi' "  *;'  'i^^^.A^ 
inferior  to  Gonhei  perhaps  in  spontaneity.  A  "."t.'.JW  ?»  !S  .SlidS^.^k,?  nS 
complete  hi.torieocrirical  idition  oi  the  »ork,  ?'  ^J"'"'"  JSLf'^T'.'S. '°  J?",f  ™i!; 
ot  Sehiller  »as  p-blished  b,  R.  Godeke  pracoee  as  an  arch.tect  At  the  mme  time  he 
<ia67-76).  His  eorrespondenee  with  Goelhe  2""T''J"1  i;';"' S'' '"  ^  L71^ 
(4thed,iSSi),  and  that  idUi  William  von  Hon,-  thts  ob,eet  to  Italy,  returning  !»  iSoS  by  way 
Mdt  (Jd  ed.  1876),  is  of  great  interest  His  ?S.  I'"™  '»  B"'"-  ^''tJ^"'^  9*  *%"" 
corres^ndence  with  KSmer  and  others  ha.  also  ?«"«  unfavorable  for  aihneetnre^e  toot  to 
been  Kblished.  Fritz  Jonas  edited  seven  vol-  l««<l««Pe  P".«.ng,  and  from  1808  to  1814 
nnre,  bf  hi.  letter,  in  ^^  and  hi.  >Ge«4iifts-  ^»»?  »  •'""  "'  d.orann.  for  Grppttrs.  On 
briefc>  were  edited  by  Siideke  in  1875.  There  *'  '"»™  "V"  'W' .'™'ll'  '"Berlin  .onre  of 
is  a  biography  by  Madame  von  Wolaogen,  hi.  *"  fV^J'"  "It""'"™, »  ""  P""""  ""J 
.i,ter-in-1aw  {1830),  but  the  standird  "I.ift>  is  "dopted  and  carr.ed  ont.  In  1811  he  was  ad- 
that  of  Minor  (.890  onward).  There  are  """/''  ">  '?'*"''";''■  "^^  i8ao  became  a 
■Lives'  in  English  by  Carlyle  and  Bnlwer-Lyt-  profmor  at  the  Academy.  He  wa.  !■»  ."rchi- 
lon,  and  by  H  H.  Boye.en  in  hi.  'Goethe  and  "«  »<  "."■='»'»  P"M«  bmldmg.  m  B.rhn  and 
Scbiller.>  Some  at  lea.t  of  Schiller-,  works  Je  province..  In  1839  he  wa.  awomted  chief 
have  been  Iran.latcd  into  almost  all  European  director  of  pnblic  buildings  m  Berlin.  As  a 
languages.  There  is  an  English  tran.lation  in  Pf"'"-  l»^'"f«?'l  mimeroiis  wah  and  ea«I 
Bota'™<Stindard  Library.'  ^-he  'Robbers'  has  pictures.  Mis  'Pnmeval  Histoij.  of  Mankind' 
been  iranJaied  by  Lord  Woodhooselee  (1792),  !?  *«  vestibule  of  the  Berin  Museum  eithibil! 
'Cabal  and  Love'  by  M.  G.  Lewis  (1797),  'Fies-  >""  '"  "dvantage  as  a  wall  painter.  His  land- 
co'  and  'Don  Carlos'  by  numerous  translator.,  fi;"  "'  ''"''y  architectural  views,  of  which 
'Wallenslein'  by  Coleridge  (1800) ;  'Mary  *'  I""  known  are:  the  'Theatre  at  Taormina' ; 
Stuart'  and  'William  Tell,'  and  other  dramatic  'Square  of  Saint  Mark  s,  yenice> ;  'Ocean  Caves 
works,  have  also  had  numerous  translators,  near  Sorrento' ;  'The  Cathedral  at  Milan' ;  'In- 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  translation,  of  tenor  of  Saint  Pger's,  at  Rome' ;  'The  Capitol 
poems  and  ballads  by  Bulwer-Lytton  (1844),  by  Moonlight.'  He  exerciMd  a  profound  inllu- 
■Minor  Poem.'  by  J.  H.  Merivale  (1884) ;  and  ence  over  every  department  of  the  art  production 
other  translations  by  Bowring  and  Lord  Lytton.  ?'  hi.  ilay,  includmg  carpet  and  furniture  mak- 
Sce  Drama;  German  Lanouace  and  Litera-  !"«•  "'*  ^asjc  was  strictly  da.sical,  but  while 
j^,r.  he  reproduced  .ome  of  the  pure.t  forms  of  Greek 
„  .  _,  ...  ,.  ,  .  art  of  the  Periclean  Age,  he  also  occasionally 
Schmer.  in  mineralogy,  a  peculiar  lustre  chose  the  motifs  both  of  medieval  and  Renais- 
due  to  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  minute  gance  architecture  as  elements  in  his  designs, 
enclosed  crystals,  probably  of  goediite. ,  It  is  Xhese  design.,  with  his  own  comments  and  ex- 
best  Illustrated  by  sunstone  (q.v.),  and  is  also  pianations,  were  publi.hed  in  different  forma, 
noticed  m  bronzite,  hypersthene  and  labradorite.  jij,  principal  work  being  'Sammlung  architek- 
~  SdiilUng,     shirUng,     Johannes,     German  tonischer  Entwiirfe'  (18^). 

" j"." J- J-  !?"."'»''?'  ^"ff!'  1  ■'"i'  'Si         ScUpk.  P«».     See  Shirua  Pass. 
and  studied  art  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.    In  18M  '^  „     „. 

he    became    professor    at    the    Dresden    Royal  Scbipperkc.    See  Terriers. 

Academy.    Hi.  chief  works  include  the  'Four         Scbimier,  shir'mSr,  Johann  Willieliii,  Gcr- 

Seasons'    at    Dresden,    statues    of    Schiller    at  man  artist  r  b.  Julich,  Rhenish  Prussia,  5  SepL 

Vienna,    of    Maximilian    at    Trieste,    the    War  jgoy;  d.  Carlsruhc  11  SepL   1863.    Ho  studied 

Memorial  at  Hamburg,  and  the  German  National  historical  painting  under  Schadow  at  the  Dtissel- 

Monument  on  the  Niederwald,  opposite  Biogcn  jorf  Academy  until  he  came  under  the  inflnentw 

on  the  Rhine,  which  bears  a  colossal  figure  of  of  Leasings  landscapes,  whereupon  he  tamed  to 

Geitnania.  that  ffl^ti^r,.  producing  historicat  landscape  after 

Schindler,    shind'lir,    Solomon,    American  the   manner   of   Poussin.    In   1830   he  became 

rabbi ;  b.    Niesse,   Silesia,   24  April   184a.     He  assistant  professor  and  in  1839  professor  at  the 

ome  to  America  from  Westphalia  in  1871,  hav-  Diis.eldorf    Academy,    meantime    visiting    and 

ing  been  for  some  years  out  of  sympathy  with  painting  in  Belgium,  the  Black  Forest,  Switzer- 

orthodox  Judaism,  and,  after  a  period  of  strug-  land,  Holland,  Normandy,  and  Italy.    In  1853 

gle  in  bis  adopted  country,  became  known  as  he  became  diiector  of  the  art  school  at  Carls. 
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ruhc  Amcmg  hia  works  are  six  Biblical  land-  apical  ring  and  are  >eisil«  in  close  diatichouc 
tcapcfl,  with  the  <Life  Df  Abraham,'  National  spikes  along  the  middle  veins  of  the  narrow 
Gallery,  Berlin;  'Grotto  of  £geria,>  *Nether  pinnc  of  the  fertile  fronds;  the  sterile  frondi 
German  Landscape,*  Leipsic  Museum;  leriea  of  are  linear,  fan-shaped,  or  dichotomously  many- 
36  Biblical  landscapes,  Diisseldorf  Gallery;  'Via  cleft  5'.  pusiUa,  the  curly-grass,  is  the  onl; 
Mala,'  four  landscapes  with  story  of  Good  species  in  North  America,  and  is  very  rare  and 
Samaritan;  'Storm  on  the  Campagna,'  Carls-  local,  being  found  only  in  the  pine-harrens  of 
ruhe  Gallery.  New  Jersey  and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  fertile  one- 
Schist  (crystalline),  a  meUraorphic  rock  sided  fronds  form  the  most  consiHcuous  part  of 
generally  found  only  in  regions  which  have  been  I^'*  *'"?  P'™*.  '*>«  twisting  hrear  stenle  frondi 
subjected  to  regional  or  dynamic  metamorphism.  ^'"g  very  like  grass.  See  Pons  and  Fnx 
that  is,  such  in  which  the  strata  have  suffered  Allies. 

intense  folding  and  shearing.    The  genera!  char-  Schixop'oda.     See     Cbustacea  ;     OpoSSUM- 

Kteristics  of  schists  are  the  fine  and  pronounced  SHUIIP. 

tamination,.  and  crystalline  character  of  com-  . ,  ,  ... 
ponent  material  TTiey  grade  on  the  one  hand  Schlatter,  shlattSr,  HlchMl,  American 
into  gneisses  and  on  the  other  into  scarcely  German  Reformed  clergyman :  b.  Samt  Gall, 
altered  mica  slates  or  sandstones.  The  more  Switzerland,  14  July  1716;  d.  near  Philadeli^ia, 
important  varieties  are  broadly  classified,  ac-  Pa.,  November  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the 
cording  to  the  principal  fcrro-magnesian  silicate  University  of  Helmstedt,  taught  for  several 
present  Thus  we  have:  (o)  Mica  schists;  (61  years,  and  then  entered  the  German  Reformed 
Hornblende  schists  or  Amphibolites,  and  (c)  ministry.  He  offered  his  services  as  a  mis- 
various  minor  schists.  The  mica  schists  range  sionary  to  the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in 
in  silica  from  over  8a  per  cent  to  less  than  50  Philadelphia  in  1746  and  went  to  Pennsylvania 
per  cent,  according  to  the  amount  of  quartz  in  that  year.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  united 
present  The  most  prominent  and  abundant  churches  of  (sermantown  and  Philadelphia  in 
minerals  of  this  variety  are  quartz,  muscovite,  1746--51,  organized  a  synod  which  met  in  Phila- 
and  biotile.  which  are  more  or  less  distributed  delphia  in  1747,  and  made  extended  missionary 
in  layers.  Among  the  other  minerals  present  tours  throush  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
are:  feldspars,  both  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  ginia.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  He  visited 
the  rock  thus  approaching  gneiss ;  garnet,  often  Europe  in  1751,  secured  a  much  needed  rein- 
in  large  and  well-formed  crystals;  staurolite,  forcement  of  six  young  preachers,  substantial 
cyanite,  aillimanite,  tourmaline,  varying  from  aid  in  the  way  of  money,  and  relumed  in  1752. 
black  through  blue,  green,  red,  to  white,  often  As  a  result  of  his  appeal  £20,000  was  raised 
of  the  precious  type;  opalite,  pynte,  and  mag-  in  England  and  Holland  for  the  estoblishment 
netite.  The  term  Hydromica  schists  is  used  of  schools  among  the  (Germans  in  America,  and 
commonly  for  the  finer  varieties,  in  which  the  in  1755  Schlatter  became  superintendent  of  the 
scales  of  mica  are  mdistmguishaWe  (sericite,  enterprise,  but  in  1757  he  resigned  because  of  the 
peragonite,  etc).  These  pass  imperceptibly  into  opposition  encountered  from  the  Germans,  who 
phyllites.  Mica  schists  result  largely  from  the  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
metainorphjsm  of  sandstones,  shales  and  days,  g^^ge  in  the  schools.  In  1757  he  was  appointed 
but  also  through  crustung  and  excessive  shear-  chaplain  of  the  Royal  American  regiment,  and 
mg  of  Igneous  rocks.  They  are  found  over  wide  remained  with  the  army  until  1759-  He  then 
areas  m  New  England,  the  Appalachians,  Lake  poached  at  Chestnut  Hil!  and  surrounding 
Superior,     and  .the     West.    The     Honible^de  ^ij,^„     j^              ^^^  .tjn  attached  to  the  royd 

?Ji™i^'  :^«^^'^K"  ff^l'„"'^l!^';«    «^  """y.  h"  "^"«<I  t-  "l^y  orders  on  account  of 

dynamic    metamorphism    anecting    igneous    or  - 

pyroclastic  rocks,  and  rarely  from  ordinary  sedi- 

_.,_..  _..  -.  Schl^el,  Angnst  Wilhelm,  ow'goost  vil' 

stituents.    Garnet,  magnetite,  pyrite,  and  other  helm  shJa'gil,  Ton,  German  critic  and  poet: 

basic  minerals  are  also  common.     These  schists  b.  Hanover  8  SepL  1767;  d.  Bonn  12  May  1845. 

occur  as  belts  in  other  metamorphic  rocks,  gen-  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 

eraliy   representing  dikes,   shiets,  flows,   or  ash  gen,  where  he  Jiecame  the  friend  of  Bijrger,  who 

beds  m  the  sedimentary  series.    They  occur  in  in  a  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his 

New  England  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  are  poems  consecrated  Schlegcl  to  the  service  of  the 

important  in  the  mineral  regioiu  of  Lake  Snpe-  Muses  and  prophesied  his  immortality.    After 

nor.    They  also  occur  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  leaving  CJottingen  he  was  tutor  for  three  years 

in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  California  ranges,  jn  the  family  of  a  banker  in  Amsterdam.    Re- 

Among  the   minor  schists   may  be   mentioned:  turning  to  Germany  and  settling  at  Jena  he  con- 

Chlorite  schist.  Talc  schist,  E^ildete  schist,  and  tribufed  to  the  'General  Literary  Gaiette,'  hi* 

others.    In  each  of  these,  the  mineral  giving  translations  from  Danle,  accompanied  hv  eom- 

narae  to  the  rock  is  pDre  or  less  admixed  with  tnents,  attracting  particular  attention.    In  179? 

quarti,  feldspars,  and  numerous  other  minerals,  he  began  his  translations  of  Shakespeare,  and 

They  probably  result  most  commonly  from  tbtt  carried   on   the   work  with   the    assistance  of 

jdleration  of  igneous  rocks,  and  arc  foiwid  m  Tieck,  who  aided  in  the  revisions.    TTiis  trans- 

the  older    metamorphic    districts.    See    Folia-  jation  had  the  effect  of  making   Shakespeare 

tiOM;  MiTAMoapHisii.  aitaoit  as  well  known  in  Ormany  as  he  was  in 

Schicaea,  skl-zE'a^  the  typical  genus  of  the  England,  and  a  revised  edition  of  this  translation 

Schiiaacta,  ferns  widely  distributed,  mostly  in  has  been   issued  by  the   German    Shakespeare 

tropical  regions,  and  which  are  small  and  dis-  Society.    Of  this  collection  17  plays  only  w«» 

tinct  in  habit    The  sporangia  have  an  entire  the  woric  of  Schl^el;  die  ranahider  were  trans- 
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Uted  by  Graf  Wolf  Saodisson  and  Dorothea  Schlegel:  b.  Hanover  lo  ManA  ^77';  d.  II  Jan 
Tieck.  The  atmos[)here  and  spirit  of  tbe  Eliza-  1&9.  He  siudied  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsk,  and 
betlui)  drama  is  faithfully  reproduced;  aid  the  was  a  voracious  reader  of  the  classics.  Hii 
EngUsh  blank  verse  transmuted  into  the  Germao  earliest  works  of  itnportance  were  "Ueber  das 
iambic  metre  of  five  (eet  so  successfully  that  Studiura  der  griechisghen  Poesic'  (i?96);  and 
this  metre  was  thereafter  generally  employed  "Die  Griecheo  nnd  Romer'  (i^S)-  These 
fcr  dramatic  purposes.  In  ijgj  Schlegel  had  works,  showing  the  influence  of  Schiller,  were 
become  professor  at  Jena,  where  he  delivered  attempts  to  define  the  nature  of  classical  in 
lectures  en  astbetics,  and  from  1796  to  180c  comparison  with  modern  literature.  In  1600  he 
was  connected  with  his  brother  in  the  publica-  became  privat-docent  at  Jena,  and  at  this  period 
tion  of  the  'Atheneum.'  His  articles  in  this  contributed  to  the  'Atheneum,'  which  he  con- 
as  well  as  those  contributed  to  Schiller's  pe-  ducted  with  his  brother  August  Wilhelm ;  wrote 
riodicals,  the  *Horen>  and  *Muacnalmanach,>  his  romance  *Lucinda,>  a  repudiated  product  of 
were  among  the  most  influential  factors  of  tbe  the  romantic  school;  and  a  tragedy  *Akrcoa> 
growing  romantic  movement.  In  i803  he  lee-  (1802),  which  met  with  no  belter  success  than 
tured  in  Berlin  on  art  and  literature,  and  mean-  his  brother's  'loa'  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris, 
time  his  poetic  attack  on  Kotzebue  (1800)  had  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy; 
appeared,  also  his 'Characteristics  and  Critiques'  edited  a  monthly  periodical  called  'Europa' 
(1801),  and  'Almanac  of  the  Muses'  (iSos),  and  began  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
published  conjointly  with  Tieck,  In  1803  he  is-  and  literature  The  fruits  of  his  Indian  studies 
sued  Vol.  I.  of  the  'Spanish  Theatre,'  containing  were  given  to  the  world  id  'Ueber  die  Spracbe 
his  translations  of  Calderon,  marked  by  the  und  Weisheit  der  Indier'  (1808).  Upon  his  re~ 
same  perfection  of  rendering  as  characterized  turn  to  Germany  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catho- 
his  Shakespeare.  Later  renderings  from  Italian,  lie  faith.  In  1808  he  went  to  Austria  and  in  the 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  poetry  followed,  and  ia  year  following  became  imperial  court  secretary 
1804  he  became  traveling  tutor  m  the  funily  of  at  the  headquarters  of  Archduke  Charles.  At  • 
Ume.  de  Stael,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Switzer-  later  period,  having  gained  the  confidence  oJ 
land  and  traveled  in  Italy,  France,  and  Scandi-  Prince  Metternich  by  various  diplomatic  papers 
navia.  This  association  was  mutually  beneficial;  he  secured  the  appointment  as  Austrian  counael- 
for  Schlegel  it  was  a  time  of  critical  productive-  lor  of  legation  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort.  Meao- 
ness  and  for  Mme.  de  Sua  a  source  of  many  time  he  had  delivered  two  other  courses  of 
of  the  ideas  later  embodied  in  her  book  on  lectures  at  Vienna,  published  as  'Ueber  die 
Germany.  In  1807  he  established  his  reputation  neuere  Geschichte>  (1811)  and  'Geschichte  der 
in  France  by  his  comparison,  written  in  French,  alten  und  neuen  Litteratur'  (1815).  In  1818  he 
of  the  'Phsedra*  of  Euripides  with  that  of  Ra-  was  again  at  Vienna,  where  he  served  as  sccre- 
cine.  In  1808  he  delivered  in  Vienna  his  lecture*  tary  of  the  court  and  counsellor  of  legation. 
on  dramatic  art  and  literature.  This  work.  His  later  works  include  'Philosophie  dts  Le- 
'Vorlesungen  fiber  dramatische  Kunst  und  Lit-  bens*  (i8a8)  and  'Philosophie  der  Geschichte* 
teratur'  (1809-11).  was  published  and  trans^  (18*9).  As  a  critic  Friedrich  was  more  enthu- 
tated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  siastic  and  less  balanced  than  his  brother  Wil- 
probably  stands  as  Schlegel's  most  permanent  helm.  He  had  lees  of  a  talent  for  i;ppersOnal 
contriHitHin  to  critical  literature,  though  the  comparison,  and  was  apt  to  allow  his  judgment 
limitations  of  his  sympathies  render  his  judg-  to  be  biased  by  prejudice.  After  the  period  of 
ments  of  flie  French  drama  of  less  value  than  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  this  peculiarity 
those  of  the  Greek  and  English.  In  1813-14  he  was  especially  noticeable.  Together  the  Schle- 
was  secretary  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  gel  brothers  performed  a  valuable  work.  In 
after  whkh  he  joined  Mme.  de  Stael  and  re-  criticism  their  work  was  interpretative  instead 
mained  in  her  household  until  her  death  in  1817.  of  antagonistic.  The  breadth  of  their  culture 
It  was  during  this  period  that  she  wrote  *De  enabled  them  to  co-ordinate  racial  forces  as 
]'AIIemagne.>  In  1818  he  became  professor  manifested  in  literature  and  realize  Goethe's  idea 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  lectured  of  a  "Weltlitteratur.*  The  wife  of  Friedrich 
on  the  history  of  tbe  fine  arts  and  sciences  in  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  She 
ancienf  and  modern  times.  He  superintended  was  clever  but  eccentric,  and  was  the  author 
the  printing  of  the  *R&m&yana>  in  Sanskrit,  atKi  of  several  works  published  under  her  husband's 
in  1833  published  the  <Bhagavad-GIta,»  a  por-  name,  such  as  the  unfinished  romance  "Floren- 
tioo  of  the  Indian  epic  'MahabhSrata,'  with  a  tin'  (iSoi);  'Sammlung  romantischer  Dichtun- 
Latin  translation.  In  1827  he  delivered  lectures  gen  des  Mittelalters,'  Vol  I.  (1804), and  'Lothcr 
in  Berlin  on  tbe  fine  arts  and  in  1832  published  und  Maller>  (1805).  Consult:  Haym,  'Die  ro- 
'Reflections  on  the  Study  of  the  Asiatic  Lan-  nantische  Schnle'  (i^) ;  Dilthey,  'Schler- 
guages.*  As  a  poet  his  work  has  small  value  aiacher'  (1870);  Minor,  <Fr.  Schlegel's  prosai- 
as   his  genius  was  not  creative.    His   shorter  sche  Jugendschriften'  {1882). 

''°™!*',7*^'*?"o'K'''^.*-'Ji*"'    A'^t"''^  Schleich,    shlTH,    Ednard,    Bavarian    land- 

iragedy    /Ion>      (1803)     faded,     even     though  ^^„^    painter:    b.    Harbach    12    Oct.    1812;    d. 

Goethe  trwd  to  wm  recognition  for  It    Consuh:  Munich  8  Jan.  1874.    He  was  self-taught,  having 

Haym. 'Die  RomantischeSchule'  (1870)  ;  Hett-  ^^^  dismissed  from  the  Munich  Academy  as 

ner. 'Die  Rtrniantische  Schule'  (iSso)  ;  Bemays.  without    talent.    He    studied    nature    at    close 

•Z.ir   Entstehungsgeschichte  des    Schl^lschen  ^         ^^  ^^,^   Bavarian    Alps,    the   Tyrol,   and 

Shakespeare'   (1873) ;. Minor;  'A.  W.  Schlegels  „o4e„  Kaly,  and  as  painted  by  the  old  masters 

Voriesungen  uber  schone  Litteratur  und  Kunst'  ;„  (^e  Munich  galleries;  and  became,  after  Roth- 

(1884) ;  D.  Fr.  Strauss,  'Kleine  Sehriften.'  ^,3^  ^^e  most  disringuished  landscape  painter  of 

Scbletel,    Karl    WUhefan    Friedrich    von,  the   Munich  school.    Among  his  canvases,   of 

German  critic  and  litterateur,  brottier  of  A.  W.  whidi  there  are  a  great  number,  may  be  dted 
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'Evening  haadaa^c*  in  the  Berlin  National  and  <I,etters  of  a.  Minister  oat  of  Berlin,'  In 
G^ery;  'The  Alps  in  Tyrol,'  in  the  CarUruhe  1802  be  published  his  first  collection  of  sermons, 
Gallery;  'Cattle  Herd,'  in  Dresden  Gallery;  which  was  followed  by  two  others.  In  j802  he 
'Isar  Meadows,'  in  Konigsberg  Museum;  removed  to  Swlpe,  where  he  wrote  his  'Critical 
'Storm  Near  Coast,'  in  Munich;  'Venice  by  View  of  Ethics.'  In  1804  he  was  appointed  ex- 
Moonlight,'  in  Schack  Gallery,  Munich;  'Moon-  traordinaiy  professor  of  theology  at  Halle.  In 
light  Near  Rotterdam,'  in  Nuremberg  1S07,  when  Halle  was  separated  from  Prussia, 
Schldchtr,  .hll'HJr,  Aur«t.  German  phi-  >"  »"' "  ^'"l"/'  '""""'  Cf'f  "  T"" 

Dee  1868.  He  devoted  himself  to  tlie  .tid,  ol  «'  "■=  J™'"  Cii^d"  m  Berim;  uid  in  181C4 
llieology  .nd  OrienUl  l.nguiise.,  iir.t  at  Leip.ic  «ken  tlie  new  nmvemti  «u  opened  m  tliat 
and  afterward  at  Tiibingen.  In  1846  he  toolc  JW.  J'.""  »PP™'e'i  ordmaty  professor  a. 
Uie  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  ho  bad  been  at  Halle  during  the  la.t  part  of  his 
and  soon  after  qnalilied  hiiself  as  a  teacher  of  residence  there.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
philology,  to  which  he  ever  after  devoted  him-  !«'  "'  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  m  1814 
Jelf.  In  1S50  he  was  called  to  Prague  as  extra-  secretary  of  the  philosophical  class.  His  adyo- 
ordinary  professor  of  philology,  a  chair  soon  J"''  "'  doctrinal  liberty  as  a  basis  of  nnion 
exchanged  for  that  of  comparative  philology,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churchra 
At  Pmgue  he  made  himself  more  lully  ac-  1'?;°'"'  '""  ""  ^I'sfavor  of  the  govermnent. 
quainted  with  the  Slavonic  langnages  and  under-  Schlciermaeher  was,  according  to  Zeller,  the 
Mok  a  several  months'  jourle,  to  Lithuania  greatest  theologian  of  tfie  Protestant  Chnreh 
m  order  to  lean,  the  Lithuanian  language.  In  >f«  lie  tune  of  the  Reformation.  His  the- 
I8S>  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  honorary  olopcal  views  were  entirely  baaed  on  philosopb- 
pmfessor  of  the  science  of  langnage  and  Old  "^  reasonmg,  and  were  somewhat  vagne  and 
German  philology  in  the  University  of  Jena,  JPreulative.  He  held  religion  to  be  based  on 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  pub-  '«'!"«■  f"^  was  opposed  to  insistence  on  dog- 
lished  a  work  on  the  comparative  history  of  »"tic  fonns.  Philosophical  and  tteologial 
languages,  <Zur  vergleichenden  Sprachenge-  Xil?"  "J  °>S,,",'' »"5"'"S  "'.'"?■!,'".  S 
schichte>  (1848)  !  and  another  containing  a  syt  '''"'"'■t  '»«'">*':  "^  "'  "'  '''^""  !? 
tematic  review  of  the  European  l.nguagfs,  <Die  »;!'.'".i"'  S°  '"""K  "?  "f  "''JW  ,7!? 
Sprachen  Europas-  (1850)  Later  worki  ate :  which  the  other  does  not  interfere.  His  'Life 
<Die  Formenlehre  der  kirchenslawonischen  ».'  Christ'  is  m  imKirtant  respects  an  antioipa- 
Spradie,  erklarend  und  vergleiehend  dargeslellt>  !'»"  of  Stt.uss.  Schleiermachers  philpsoph- 
(1853);  "Handbnch  der  liUuisehen  Spraehe>  ical  studies  from  1^86^6  were  chieSy  directed 
(1856-7)  i  'Zur  Morphologic  der  Sprache' ;  to  Kanl  Sehleiemiacber  did  not  develop  a 
'Die  deutsche  Sprache>  (i860);  "Kompen-  complete  logiod  systeni  of  phdosophy  His  views 
dium  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  iJdo-  ««'=  delivered  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  modifiea- 
germanischen  Sprachen> ;  <Die  Darwinische  tions  of  the  Kantian  and  other  systems.  Space 
Theorie  ond  die  Spmchwissenschaft' ;  <Ueber  J"},  time,  as  well  as  the  categories  of  Kant, 
die  Bedeutung  der  Sprache  fur  die  Naturge-  Schleiermaeher  held  »  he  form,  of  things  them- 
jchichte  des  Menschen>  (1865).  "'»"*  "^  ^  ™;*  the  subiective  foms  of 
.                         \,     , .       ,  ,    t     ,-  our  apprehension  of  them.    He  recognised  with 

Schladen,  shli  den,  Matthiaa  Jakob,  Gel;-  Kant  the  element  of  spontaneity  m  thought, 

man   botanist:   h.   Hamburg  5  AprU   1804;  d.  but  he  held  the  unity  of  conception  to  be  a 

Frankfort  23  June  1881.    He  was  educated  for  true  objective  unity,  not  an  empirical  creation 

the  law  in  Heidelberg,  but  in  1833  took  up  the  of  ^i^  iait>±    Thus  he  held  the  various  processes 

study    of    bouny    He    occupied   the   chair   of  of  nature  and  mind  in  the  world  to  constitute 

botany  at  Jena  from  1839  to  1S63,  when  he  was  a   unity  of  manifold  existences,  not  invented 

calleil  to  the  Botamcal  Gardens  at  DorpL    He  by  the  mind,  but  having  a  real  existence.    All 

was  one  of  the  first  botanists  to  study  plant  positive  afhrmations  with  reference  to  the  Deity 

tissue,   and   his   name   is   associated   with   that  he  held  to  be  figurative  and  anthropomotphic. 

of  Nageli,  the  Swiss  botanist,  in  the  early  de-  He  amended    Kant's    conception   of   ethics   by 

velopment  of  the  cell  theory.    His  works  in-  making  the  duty  of  the  individual  vary  with 

elude:     'Grundruge  der  wissenschaftlichcn  Bo-  his  individuality.    The  highest  good  he  defined 

tandt'     (1842-3).    translated    into    English    as  as    the    supreme   union   of    the   real    and    tho 

'Principles  of  Scientific  Botany'    (1849)  ;  'Die  jdeal.    His  works  have  been  published  in  three 

Pfianze  und   ihr  Lcben'    (1848):    'Baum  und  series— 'Theology,'    'Sermons,'    and    'Miscel- 

Wald'   (1870);  'Die  Rose'   {1873).  laneous   and    Philosophical   Writmgs'    (Berlin, 

Schleietmacber,  shli'er-maH-iir,  Friedrich  1835-64).  Consult:  Erdmann,  '.History  of 
Enwt  Daniel,  German  theologian  and  phiios-  ProtesUnt  -Theology'  (1871) ;  Lichtenberger, 
opher:  b.  Breslau  21  Nov.  1768;  d  Beriin  za  ^'lt''tyo*  German  Theology  m  the  iglh  Cen- 
Feb.  1834.  He  was  educated  by  the  Moravian  tury'  (18S9)  :.  Pfleiderer,  'Protestant  Theology 
Brethren  at  Niesky  In  1787  he  began  at  Barby  "i  Germany  since  Kant>  (1890). 
the  study  of  theology,  and  went  to  Halle  to  Schleawi^,  shISz'vIg,  Germany,  a  seaport 
continue  it.  In  17W  he  was  ordained  and  ap-  in  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the 
pointed  assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  head  of  the  Schlei,  29  miles  northwest  of  Kid. 
Warthe.  From  1796  to  180a  he  was  chaplain  It  resembles  a  Dutch  town  in  point  of  atchi- 
in  the  Charit^Hans  at  Berlin.  During  this  pe-  lecture,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts — tho 
riod  he  translated  Fawcet's  Sermons  (two  vol-  Altstadt,  or  Old  Town,  the  Lollfuss,  and  the 
mnes).  contributed  to  the  'Atheneum'  con-  Friedrichsberg.  The  only  square  is  the  market- 
ducted  by  the  two  Schlegels.  and  wrote  the  place  in  the  Altstadt  The  principal  street,  two 
^Discourses  on  Religion,'  and  the  'Monologues,'  miles  long,  is  in  the  Lollfuss.    The  buildiagi 
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of  importance  are  the  three  churches,  of  which  ters  b  1864  to  the  Pacific  squwlron,  he  served 

the  cathedral   (12th  century)   is  a  nne  Gothic  on  the  Wateree  as  executive  of&cer  till   186^ 

f'de,  with  a  tower  368  feet  high.    Other  build-  when  he  waa  promoted  licutenant-coaunander. 

ings  are  the  old  castle,  various  benevolent  iosti'  In  this  period  he  suppressed  an  insurrection  of 

tutions,  and  the   Convent  for   Noble   Women.  Chinese  coolies  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  for 

At  the  south  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  erected  protection  of  United  States  interests  landed  a 

hy  pagan  kings,  against  the  invasion  of  Jut-  body  of  men  at  San  Salvador  during  a  revolu- 

tanders.    Trade    and    manufactures    are    unim-  tion.    From  1866  to  1869  he  was  instructor  at 

jrartant    There  are  seven  annual  fairs.    Pop.  the  Naval  Academy ;   then,  being  assigned  to 

about  20,000.  the  Asiatic  station,  served  there  on  the  Betiicia 

Schlewrig  -  Holstdn,       shlaz'vlg  -  hSl'stta,  H^  *15  years  earning  disanction  at  the  taking 

Germany,  a  maritime  province  of  Prussia,  be-  o*  ^^  Korean  forts  on  the  Sake  River  in  1871. 

tween  Denmark  on  the  nortli;  the  Baltic,  Lii-  ^^^  '","?^  ,*  *"*  detailed  as  mstructor  at 

beck,  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  east:  Mecklen-  "*=  N"™   AMdemy,  and  m   1874  was  made 

burg   and   the  territory   of  Hamburg   on  the  J^^"°^"L^   *(  f^"*  ^^  ^"''"P^  ^^   u" 

south;  Hanover  southwest,  and  the  North  Sea,  ^  *'"'  **?"„*'*  ^"""f  ^^  cMimanded  the 

on  the  west.    It  covers  an  area  of  7,337  square  ^f^',"?  '''«  ^'^  station    18^^)-    He  was 

miles.    ScUeswig  is  separated  from  HoUtem  by  f'fted  to  comm^d  the  third  government  re- 

the   Eider  and  the  Schleswig-Holstdn   Canal  *i'^^^??'^"r°,<'^^  ^9^.^^  rescue  of  Lieut 

The   province  includes   several  islands  in  the  A.  WGreely(q.v.),  whwh  he  promptly  accom- 

Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  belongs  to  the  great  fl"'^^'     Having   served    (1885-9)    as   chief   of 

North  German  plain.   'Helgol an dT: longs  to  the  ^«  ^"I!fl.5*  J"^"'*'"«,|£,^  ^lltS'"^  ^" 

province.    The    hilly    district    on    the    eastern  w"  Promoted  captain  in  1888.    From  .1889  to 

coast  contains  the  most  productive  land  in  the  ^^\^  ^'".v"'  ^''.  S*'"^?'?^  Pacific  as,  com- 

province;  the  central  part  is  nearly  barren,  the  V'f^^'^  °*  the  crmser  Baltimore,  and  m  the 

western  wast  is  protected  by  many%likes.l^d  is  ^I'fT   IZr^^?.^^^  l^J^'^^'^'^  -^^ 

fertile.    The  Baltic  coast,  about  ^  milM  long,  ^Z.                               *^  assaulted  m  the 

hilly   and   contains   numerous    fjords   which  t_   ,a_,  »,_  ,„.  „i,„^   ■     ,„__.  _j  „i   .1,. 

ke  excellent  harbors.     The  North  S^a  coast  „''»,'.*?  ^^  was  placed  m  commalld  of  the 


make  excellent  harbors.    The  North  Sea  coast 


New  York;  was  chairman  of  the  lighthouse 


s  low  and  flat.    The  Elbe  forms  the  boundary  !^Za   A^H;  T^^     f  TZ  ^"""^ 

an  thf  ^niith  fnr  fie  milns     Thp  viH^r  ;<  the  "O*™  iB97-o;  m  tebruary  or  the  last-named 

on-n!^™l  rfv^r     hthi.^^i,  .r^  fh,  T^Jf  o!^A  5**'  ^^""^  commodore;  and  after  the  outbreak 

^^r,^  '^^^r.  ^r.  ^^^,jr/  i.w,*?n  7hT^^^^  °*  t''<=  ™«  ^^^  Spain  ^vas  given  command  of 

«Sl  nWfl*     ^-^         w'.t^l       *^*r°^'  the  Flying  SquadrSrT  Sailii^  from  Hampton 

«st,  chief  of  which  are  Wit  en-See  and  Gottes-  ^^^^^  '    May^i&rfl,  he  began  the  historic  search 

l?^:^^,I^^,,^t^J.^^^^l^X-Zi%^^Y  *"■  Cer^era's  sTnish  fleet,  discovered  it  and 

itants  are  agriculture  and  stock-raismg.    The  n^-  ^naij      established    a    blockade    of    the    har- 

jori^oftheoccupantsofSchkswigareDamsh;  bor  'at     Santiago     de     Cuba      (seeUMirro 

of  Holstein,  German.    The  industrial  works  in-  Statzs,  IVar  with  Spain),  where,  on  29  May, 

elude  su^r  factories,  breweries,  and  distillenes.  Cervera    (q.v.)     was    fomd    to    be.    Schley^; 

The  prmapsi  ports  are  Altona,  Helgoland  Kid,  squadron  was  united  r  Jrae  with  the  fleet  under 

Flensburg,  Neumuhlen   Sonaerburg,  Wyck,  and  ^^tmg   Rear-Admiral   W.   T.    Sampson    (q.v.), 

Tonnma  and  the  apital  Schleswig.    The  prov-  ^^d  the  bteckade  was  continued  until  3  July 

mce  became  a  united  .hidiy  in   1386.    By  the  »ben  the  Spanish  ships  came  out  of  the  harb^; 

toea^  of  Prague  North  Schleswig  was  to  choose  jnd  were  destroyed  by  the  American  vessels, 

between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  but  the  privilege  ^ti^,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Samp, 

has  been  ignored.    Its  history  is  a  record  of  »„^  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 

cpnttnuom  stnfe  between  Danw  and  Germans,  Commodore  Schley,  on  board  the  Brooklyn.    la 

dosing  in  favor  of  the  latter.    The  united  gov-  August  1898  Schley  was  raised  to  the  rank.of 

ermnent  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  was  first  rear-admiral 

recopized  by  Margaret  of  Denmark  in  1386,  and         An  unfortunate  controverey  arose  between 

the  basis  of  this  union  was  the  Succession  Act,  partisans  of  Schley  and  those  of  Sampson  over 

and  the  practical   contradiction   between  their  their  respective  claims  to  the  credit  of  this  great 

feudal  duty  and  their  own  inseparable  connec-  victory.    Of  that  discussion  neither  officer  per- 

tion   ^ve  rise   to   the  celebrated  «Schleswig-  sonally  took  public  notice  until  after  the  appear- 

Holstein  question,*  causing  interminable  separa-  g^e  of  a  work  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maday  (q.v.), 

tiona  and  fusions.    Thongh  a  long  time  subject  entiUed  <History  of  the  United  States  Navy,> 

to  I^nish  sovereignty  the  sentiment  of  patriot-  ;„  which  the  author  referred  to  Commodore 

ism  for  Germany  gradually  grew  until  finally  the  Schley  as  a  «caitiff,  poltroon,  and  coward.'    The 

province  was  incorporated  in  the  German  Con-  proofs  of  the  book  had  been  read  and  approved 

federatioa  ^  various  naval  officers,  among  them   Rear- 

Schlej,  sll,  AWnfield  Scot^  American  naval  ^miral  Sampson;  and  on  22  July  ipoi  Schley 

officer-  b.  near  Frederick,  Md.,  9  Oct,  1839;  d.  applied  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  a  court 

New  York  3  Oct.   191 1.     He  was  graduated  at  of  inquiry.     This  request  was  granted  24  July, 

the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  i860,  and  went  ag  The  court  was  convened  12  September,  and  its 

midshipman  on  (he  Niagara  to  China  and  Jspan.  sessions  continued  (or  one  month.    It  consisted 

Returning  in  i86r,  he  was  made  master,  served  of   Admiral    Dewey,   president,   and   Rear-A4- 

on  the  Wfnona  in  the  West  Gulf  blockading  mirala  Benham  and  Ramsay,    The  verdict,  re- 

sqmdron,  later  on  the  Mrmongahela  and  the  turned  14  Dec.  igoi,  was  a  disagreemest,  Ad- 

Ridtmond,  and  participated  in  all  the  engagfr-  miral  Dewey  refusing  to  subscribe  to  censures 

ments  whkih  led  to  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  on  Schley's  conduct  which  were  made  by  the 

in  1863,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  two   other  members.    The    ■majority*    report, 

QentEMiit  in  iStia,    Ordered  from  Southern  wa-  signed    by  two  iBendiers   only,    fonad    SdiloF 
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fuiltr  of  vadllation,  lack  of  enterprise,  and  dts-  test  powers  adequate  to  tb;  Trojan  war,  and 

obedience,    and    in    other    particulars    strongly  made  the  traditional  account  probable  in  its  main 

criticised  his  conduct,  both  before  and  during  ouUinea. 

tiie  battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  while  recog-  Schloamer,    Friedi'  *     Cbratoph.    frid'rTa 

niiing    his    personal    courage    in    the    action.  Jires'caf  shloa'ser,  German  historian:  b.  Jever, 

Adnnral  Dewey,  however,  presented  a  •minor-  Oldenburg,  i8  Nov.  J776;  d.  Heidelberg  23  Sept 

ity*    report,   in    which   he   praised    Schley   for  igfii.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Gottm- 

promptness  and  efficient  service    and  gave  him  i;94-8,  and  published  his  first  history,  <Ge- 

ftecrcdjt  for  the  destruction  of  Cerveras  fleet  s^hichte     der     bildersturmenden     Kaiser     de» 

Schley  filed  wjth  the_  secretary  of  the  naiT  ob-  Ostrara>  in  i8i2.    He  was  professor  in  the  Ly- 

jections   to   the   'majonqj'    report,   but   it   was  ^^^   ^f   Frankfort   1812-14  and   city  librarian 

neverthelesa   approved   by   Secretary  Long.   »  until  1819,  when  He  was  called  to  Heidelberg 

?*?i-    ''°'-    }"!,  /'""^'^    '-^U^    .hM^i^i  "   profeswr    of   history  at    the    university,    I 

Schley  appealed  from  the  verdict  to  the  Presi-  ,^^„   ret^mtA    until    his   death.    Schlosser's 

dent,  who,  however,  confinned  Swretaiy  Lon^s  writings,   which   are   characterized  by  a   great 

■pijioval.    On  recommendation  of  the  cw.rt  no  ,^^  ^J^^j^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  in  judgt^ent, 

action   was  taken   upon    its   findmgs     Sch'ey-J  ;^,^j    <WeltSMchichte  in  zosammet.haniend<? 

retirem«it  from  acUve  se"'«  »t  the  age  lirnit  E^^Imig  (i8i?-24)  ;  «Geschichte  des  18.  Jahr- 

occurred   0    9«-    ipoi.    In   collaboration   with  hunderfs'(i823)  nUniversal-historische  Oiber- 

h  ^  f°}%J^"-^'  *"'  *     *  «f=ht  der  Geschichte  der  alter.  Welt  t>nd  Hire 

Greely*  (l886).  Ktiltur*  (1824-34). 

Schlich,  shllk,  WiUiam,  English  forester:  SchlBzer,   shlit'sSr,  August  Ludwig  von, 

b.  Darmstadt  1840.    He  was  educated  at  Darm-  German  historian:  b.  GatKstedt,  Wurtemberi^ 

ttadt  and  the  University  of  Giessen  and  was  5  July  1755;  d.  Gottingen,  Germany,  g  Sept  1809. 

appointed  in  1866  to  the  Indian  Forest  D^art-  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Gottin- 

ment    He  held  the  offices  of  conservator  01  gen,  was  engaged  for  several  years  aa  a  tutor  in 

forests,  1871,  and  inspector  general  of  forcata,  Stockholm  and  later  visited  Russia,  where  he 

1881 ;  and  organized  the  first  school  of  loreatry  mastered  the  language  as  he  had  also  done  in 

in  England,  at  Cooper's  Hill,  in  1885.    He  waa  Sweden.    In    1765    he    was    appointed    to    the 

tnade  F.R.S.   in   igoi.    He  ia  the  anthor  of;  chair  of  political  science  at  Gottingen,  which  be 

'A  Manual  of  Forestry*   (S  vols.)  ;  *The  Out-  occupied  until  his  death.    His  publications  in- 

look  of  the  World's  Timber  Supply' ;  ^Affores-  elude:       'AUgemeine     Nordische     Geschichte' 

tation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  C1772)  ;   'Weltgeschichte  im  Auszu^c  und  Zu- 

„  ,„                „  . 1  .      .,  ,  j_    .i.i»'™5,,  sammenhange'  (1793-1801) ;  translation  of  Nes- 

Scbllemann,    Heinric^    hlnrla    •W*??*".  tor's    <Russian  Chronides*    (s  vols..   1802-9); 

German  archaologist :  b.  Neubuckow  (Mocklen-  ^^^                                           va           .          -*.< . 

&^e'Sen\ye'US'L^"pSifif«tS  Schl«t«.     shloo'tir.     An*..,,     Gemuo 

£e^"u.al^.n^«n\rk^  as  cabin-  .cdptor  and  arctut;«:   k   Han^rg  ao   May 

b^  aboard  a  ship  bSind  for  Venezuela.    The  1664;  dSamtPeterabuiB  1714..  His  fathw  w« 

ahip  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Texel,  but  »  sculptor  and  brought  hnn  m  early  life  to 

Schliemann  was  saved  and  taken  to  Amster-  p«ntz«:.    He  left  that  place  for  Marsdiaii,-«rtiere 

dam.    Here  he  obtained  a  post  in  a  commercial  ^^  opened  a  Btudio  as  a  sciJptor  and  CTWHiallT 

house  and  set  himself  to  acquire  a  thorough  (1^)  settled  m  Berlui    TTie  Baroco  aftleof 

knowledge  of  the  chief  Eurtqiean  languages.    In  architecture,  then  popular  m  HoUani  "*««»* 

1846  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  agent  bis  fancy  and  m  this  style  he  began    (1696) 

fOT  another  Amsterdam  firm.     By  1856  be  had  to  make  designs  for  rebuildmg  the  rc^  nai- 

learned  modem  Greek  and  begun  the  study  of  denees.    Before  carrying  them  out,  he  took  a 

ancient  Greek,  and  in  1858-9  traveled  in  Swe-  journey  through  luly.  where  he  bmlt  the  cea. 

den,   Denmark,   Germany,   Italy,   Egypt,    Syria,  tral  front  of  the  castle  Kt  Charlottenbnrg.  mni 

and    Greece.    Having   amassed    a   considerable  subsequently  began  die  restorabon  of  the  royal 

fortune   in  trade,  he  retired   from   it  in   1864  castle  at,  Berlin  and  hecjmc  actively  ««aged 

in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  archaolog-  m  designing  buildmgs  of  this  class  m  other  parta 

ical  studies.    He  traveled  round  the  world  in  of  the  country     He  eventually  removed  to  Swnt 

1864^.  and  in  1868  went  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Petersburg  and  became  court  architect  to  Frcd- 

iJKnor  by  way  of  Corfu  and  the  Morea.    In  f^idt  the  Great    Among  the  statues  he  erected 

1870  he  undertook  at  his  own  cost  the  eitcavation  '«  Berlin  are  the  statue  of  the  grand  dector 

of  the  heaps  of  ruins  at  Hcasarlik,  in  the  Troad.  (f"*  \  Jfobi  in  i:«i).    Bwidej  the  btom* 

Which  he  believed  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  »t^tue  of  the  Gnnd  Elector  Frederick  III.  mt 

(c.v.>.    These  excavations  he  carried  on  with  KonigsbM-g.  the  tomb  of  Frederick  I.  and  hi» 

^erruptions    until    1890.    Contrary   to    agree-  *'fe  m  Berlin,  and  the  marble  screen  m  the 

ment  with  the  Porte,  he  retained  possession  of  c^H'''^  °*  ^'"*  ^'"^'  ^':  P^««d  numerous 

all  the  spoils  discovered  there,  and  was  com-  designs  for  the  ^rgeous  interior  decoration  of 

pelted  by^die  Greek  courts  to  pay  the  sum  of  *c  GoHsmiths    Hall,  Berlin,  and  other  bnild- 

iio,ooa    He   presented    his   collections    to    the  ">KS..    Consult      Adler.      <Andreas      Schluter» 

Museum  fiir  Volkerknnde  at  Berlin.    In  1876  he  Leben.' 

began  similar  excavations  at  the  site  of  ancient  Sefamalkalden.  shmal'kar'd&i,  Artfclaa  ot. 

Mycetue   in    Greece.    Little  confidence  was  at  a  new  Protestant  confession  which  was  drawn 

Srst  placed  in  his  methods  by  trained  archaeolo-    —   —  "--  ' -'  ^~'~  ^— '—=->-    -'— * — 

gists,  and  when  his  discoveries  had  Cieen  made  _  _       . ,     _ 

their  historical   value  was   for  ■  time  doubted,  signed  at  Schmalkalden  iii 

But  scholars  now  generally  agree  that  they  at-  articles  were  essentially  tl 
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Confesrioo  of  Augsburg,  but  in  much  BtroDBcr  After  (tndy  qt  th«  Umversit]'  ol  Bonn,  he  wai 

language.    See  Refokuaiioii,  Tbk.  tbere  made  professor  (1873),  in  the  same  year 

Schmalkaldic  League,  the  league  formed  removed  to  Grati,  and  from  1876  until  his  death 
at  the  close  of  1530  by  the  Protestant  prince*  «»»  "  ^eriwi.  In  1884  he  was  el«:ted  to  the 
of  Germany,  assembled  at  Schmalkalden,  to  re-  Prussian  Awdemy  of  Sciences  Probably  be 
sist  the  aggressive  measures  coniemplalcd  by  the  w^.*  "9^  excelled  by  any  scholar  of  his  time  m  an 
Emperor  Charles  V.  It  ultimatelyincluded  the  extensive  scientific  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
whole  of  northern  Germany,  Saxony,  Wiirtem-  ''S '*'l^'!:^",°P^J'|";"''i''i  'il'^'t  fjf^ 
berg,  and  Denmark,  with  portions  o£  BavarU  i8?5  he  edited  (with  Kuhn)  the  -Zeitschrift  fur 
and  Switzerland.  The  obje«  of  the  league  was  verglwchende  Spracbf orschung '  Among  his 
the  common  defense  of  the  politicalind  re-  ^^.  ■mportant,  works  are:  <2ur  GeschiehW 
ligious  freedom  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  con-  des_  mdogermamschen  Vokalismus>  (1871-5); 
federacy  was  first  intended  to  continue  only  ^'^  Verwandschaftsverhaltniase  dcr  indoger- 
for  six  years,  but  subsequent  events  induced  "amschen  Sprachen'  (1872);  'Die  Pluralbil- 
them  in  1535  lo  renew  it  for  another  period  ^""895-  -[  mdo^nnamschen  Neutra'  (1889;; 
of  10  year™ and  to  raise  a  permanent  army  >«<!  '^'t^  <>«'■  Sonantentheone>  (1895). 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  league.  About  Schnudt,  shmtt,  Natlianiel,  American  in- 
this  time  it  was  joined,  among  others,  by  the  structor:  b.  Hudiksvall,  Sweden,  22  May  1862. 
king  of  France,  Francis  I.,  though  only  from  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Stock- 
political  motives,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  holm,  Colgate,  and  Berlin.  He  became  pro- 
declared  himself  its  protector.  The  confederacy  fessor  of  Semitic  languages  and  hterature  at 
received  a  fuller  consolidation  by  a  new  Protes-  Colgate  University  in  1888  and  m  1896  accepted 
tant  confession,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  a  similar  chair  at  Cornell,  which  he  still  holds. 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  by  Luther  and  other  He  has  published:  'Introduction  to  the  Hexa- 
divines,  and  known  as  the  Articles  of  Schmal-  teuch>  (1896)  ;  'Biblical  Criticism  and  Theo- 
kaldcn,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  logical  Belief*  (1897)  ;  'The  Republic  of  Man' 
been  signed  (1537),  like  the  league  itself,  at  (1899),  and  outline  histories  of  Egypt,  India,  and 
the  town  of  Schmalkalden.     These  articles  were  Syria   (1901-2). 

essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Confession  Schneta.  Jean  Victor,  zh6fi  vek-tor  shngta. 

of    Augsburg     The   league   was   latterly   cnp-  prench  painter:  b.  Versailles  15  May  1787;  d. 

pled  by  mutual  jea  ousy  and  the  conflict  of  m-  p^ris  „  March  1870.    He  began  his  art  studies 

lerests,  and   its  early  successes  in  the  so-called  under  the  painter  David.     His  first  large  picture 

Schmalkaldic   war   were  ultimately  niore   than  y,^  'The  Good  Samaritan'  (1819,  in  the  cathe- 

ontweighed  by  the  complete  root  at  Muhlberg  jral  at  Valence),  which  was  followed  by  <Jere- 

and  the  capture  of  John  Frederick.     ITie  ends  n,iah  Weeping  over  the  Desolation  of  Jerusa- 

ol  the  league,  however,  were  ultimately  gained  i^^)     while  residing  in  lUly  he  painted  several 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Duke  Maurice,  genres  from  incidents  in  peasant  life,  and  some 

now  elector  of  Saxony,  who  in  iSS?  declared  historical  pictures  of  which  the  most  TWtablft 

war  against  the  emperor,  Mid  forced  him  miSSa  were   'Jeanne  d'Arc>    (1835)  r  'The  Constable 

to  grant  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  which  secured  Montmorency    at    the    Battle    of    Saint-Denis' 

the   religious    liberty  of  the    Protestants.    Sec  (1836):  and  'Mararin  on  His  Deathbed.'     His 

also.  Charles  V. ;  Rifmhatiok,  The.  finest  historical  painting  is  his  *Samt  Elizabeth,' 

Schmouk,     smak,    Theodore     Emmanuel,  now  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  des  Bonnes 

American    Lutheran  clergyman:   b.   Lancaster,  Nouvelles.    In  1840  he  was  appointed  director 

Pa.,   i860.     He  has  engaged  principally  in  edi-  of   the   French   school   at   Rome   and   held   the 

torial    work,    was    editor-in-chief   of  the    'Lu-  position  for  18  years, 
iheran  Church  Review'   in  1892  and  since  i88g 
has  been  literary  editor  of  the  'Lutheran.'     He 

has  published :  'The  Negative  Criticism  of  the  _  .  _      .      ,  -      , 

Old  Testament'  (1894)  ;  'Histonr  of  Old  Salem         Schnwr  toh  Karokfeld,  shn5r  fan  kar-6ls- 

aod  Lebanon'  {1898);  'The  Early  Churches  of  "It,   Jtiliua,  German   painter:   b.    Leipsic   a6 

IheLebanonValley' (r902);'TheHistoryofthe  March    1794;    d-    Dresden   24   May    1872.    His 

Lutheran  Church'  (1903)  ;  etc.  father  was  a  painter  and  initiated  him  into  the 

!•  1.    tj     1.    -.   «i  .^i.'         «      .  ■  -  ^  rudiments  of  art     In  1811  he  proceeded  to  Vi- 

Schi^d.  shmit  Matai..,  Austrian  pamter:  ^„j  ^^-^^  ^^^„^  produced  several  works. 

b  See  Tyrol   14  Nov.  1835-    He  studied  at  the  j^  ,^     ^e  visited  Italy,  spent  a  year  at  Florence. 

Munich   Academy    (1856)    under    Schrandolj^  and  then  took  up  his  residence  «  Rome.    Here 

and  was  a  pupJ  of  P'l-ty   (1869)     when  the  ^       „    ^ed  himself  to  the  «Nazarene8,»  then 

persecution  to  wh,ch   die  clergy  subjected  hira  ^^^er  the  leadership  of  rornelius  and  Overbeck. 

on  account  of  his  liberal  views  caused  him  to  ^i^  painting  'TTie  Weaomg  in  Cana'  attracted 

leave    Tyrol.     He    won    the    V.enn^   Medal    m  „  ^"^h  J^^^  that  he  waJ  chosen,  along  with 

•8?^;,  A'?9fK>?.\^'!™»"=«, 'The  Entomb.  (j,e  two  painters  already  named,  to  paint  the 

T'^  •    l?^  H '??'  %°  .^^"'V  .^^1  ^"''^  *>"•  o*  the  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome.    Among 

of  Morals'      187^;   'Festival  of  the  Parson's  ,^„  ^„^^   produced   by   him   at    Rome   are 

Cook'    (1874);    'The  Betrothal'    (1879)  ;<  Re-  cja^ob  and  Rachel';   'Ruth  and  Boaz' ;   'The 

T'^^^^^\^fTK    'wli\^<','"'^i."o"'  RiBht   into   Egypt.'    and    'Children   broii^ht   to 

Buff'  (1884);  'F^ken'   (188s);  'In  the  Pic-  j^sL'    He  reeved  to  Munich  in  iSi?.  and 

ture    Galleiy'    (i^)      He    has   also    done    m  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  painting  in 

fresco  at  the  Innsbruck  Cemetery,   'The  Three  ^^  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  there.     He  was  ne^. 

Marys  at  Christs  Tomb'  (1859).  commissioned  to  decorate  the  new  palace  with 

Schmidt,  Johaonea,  German  philologist:  b.  frescoes    of    scenes    from    the    national    poem 

Frenzlaa  ap  July  1843;  d.  Berlin  4  July  1901.  of  the  'Nibelungenlied' :  and  adon  tbe  Fe9t> 
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Baalbau  viiOi  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Ctiarle-  tion  in  Poland'  (iSg6) ;  edited  Schiller's  'Marii 

tnagne,    Frederick   Barbarossa,   and    Rudolf    of  Stuart'    (iS^g);   'Bismarck's   Letters   and  Ora- 

Hapsburg.    These  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  tions*    (1903)  ;  etc. 

of  modem  works  in  frpco  in  Munich  In  1846  Schoenleber,  shen'la-Mr,  Gostav.  German 
he  became  director  of  the  picture-gallery  and  painter:  b.  Bietigheim,  Wurtemberg,  3  Dec 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Dres-  iggi.  He  studied  under  Kurtz  in  Stuttgart  and 
den.  While  here  he  completed  his  illustrations  Adolf  Lier  in  Munich,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and 
of  the  Bible,  <Die  Bibel  m  Bildem*  (1852-60).  Holland,  in  the  latter  country  especially  finding 
They  exhibit  wonderful  animation,  variety,  and  congenial  themes  for  his  landscape  art.  He  re- 
power.  Jo  the  Dresden  period  also  belong  the  produced  the  tender  tints  of  the  flat,  moist  land 
Dil-pamting  of  'Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,'  ^ith  now  and  then  a  church  steeple  or  a  clump 
and  the  designs  tor  a  window  for  Saint  Paul  3,  of  trees  as  a  diversifying  feature.  In  1880  he 
London,  l^his  window  represents  scenes  from  ^gg  ^^^^  professor  at  Carlsruhe.  Among  his 
the  life  of  Saint  Paul.  ^orfcs  are    'Harbor  of   Genoa>    at   Rotterdam; 

Scbod'de,      George      Henry,      American  'Venetian  Fishing  Boats'  at  Hamburg  Gallery; 

scholar;  b.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  15  April  1854.    He  'View  of  Flushing  at  Low  Tide'  (1881),  Dres- 

was   graduated    from    Capital    University    1873  den  Museum;  'Evening  near  Dordrecht,'  Slutt- 

and    from    Leipsic    University    1877,   and   now  gart  Museum. 

occupies  the  chairs  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the-  Schocnn,  shen,  Aloys,  Austrian  artist:  b. 

ology  at   Capital   Umversity,  Columbus,   Ohia  Vienna  11  March  1826;  d.  Krumpciidorf  16  Sept 

He   has   published    'The   Protestant   Church   m  18^.     He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy  under 

Germany'  (1903)  ;  and  has  translated  'The  Book  Fiihridi  and  Leander  Russ.     He  served  through 

of  Enoch'  and  <lhe  Book  of  Jubilees.'  from  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848  and  fought  in  the 

the   Ethiopie,   and    'Day  m  Capernaum'    from  Hungarian  war.    During  1850-1  he  studied  at 

the  German  of  Delitisch.  p^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^n  traveled  in  the  East.     His  field 

Schoebom,    shelidm,    August,    American  is  genre.     Some  of  his  works  are  *  Evening  on 

architect:   b.    Germany   about    1827;   d.    Wash-  the  Nile';  'Departure  of  Tyrolese  Students  from 

ingtoQ,  D.  C,  25  Jan.   1902.     He  came  to  Wis-  Viennain  1848'; 'Storming of  Ladrone,><On  the 

consin  in  184ft  but  later  removed  to  Washington,  Coast  of  Genoa,'  'Goose  Market  at  Cracow,'  at 

D.  C,  where  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  Vienna; 'Scene  in  Persecution  of  Jews'; 'Festival 

of  the  staff  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.    In  in  Capri';  'Fish  Market  at  Chioggia';  'Market 

Civil   War   time  he   drafted  plans  of  barracks,  in  Bosnia'; 'Market  m  Tunis.' 

hospiuls,  and  forts  for  the  quartermaster-gen-  Schofield,  sk6'fad,  John  McAUiater,  Amer- 

erals  department^  and  maps  and  plans  for  the  [can  military  officer:  b.  Gerry,  N.  Y.,  20  Sept. 

use  of  Gen.  McDoweU.  183,;  d.  Saint  Augustine,  F!a.,  4  March  igc*. 

SchoeSer,  sbef'fer,  Peter,  German  printer;  He  was  graduated  irom  West  Point  in 
b.  Germersheim,  near  Mentz,  about  1430;  d.  1853,  and  assigned  to  garrison  duty  in  South 
about  15OZ.  At  about  the  age  of  30  he  was  a  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  1855-60  he  was  a»- 
student  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  copyist  sistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  West  Point, 
It  seems  likely  that  Gutenberg  taught  him  what  and  was  professor  of  physics  in  Washington 
he  knew  of  printing  and  employed  him  in  bis  University,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1860-1.  He 
establishment  at  Mentz.  After  Fust  and  Gu-  acted  as  mustering  officer  for  the  Slate  of  Mis- 
tenberg  dissolved  partnership  Schoeffcr  was  souri  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  served 
connected  with  the  former,  and  the  two  names  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lyon  in  the  Missouri 
are  associated  on  the  imprint  of  the  'Book  of  campaign  and  in  November  1861  was  appointed 
Psalms,*  printed  in  1457.  The  reputation  of  his  brigadier-genera!  of  volunteers.  Hewasincom- 
being  the  inventor  of  matrices  and  the  type-  mand  of  the  District  of  Missouri  in  i86i-z,  of  a 
mold  got  abroad  during  his  lifetime  and  was  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in 
aided  by  his  own  artful  insinuations;  but  modern  1863,  and  again  commanded  the  Department  of 
research  has  disproved  his  claim  to,  the  work  Missouri  in  1863-4.  In  1864-5  be  commanded 
done  by  Gutenberg.  He  followed  the  career  oi  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  was  engaged  in 
printer  after  the  death  of  his  partner  Fust,  and  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  commanded  at  the 
issued  many  works  alone.  He  was  succeeded  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  in  1864,  receiving 
by  three  sons  who  became  eminent  printers,  rank  as  brigadier-general  and  brevet  major- 
Consult  De  Vinne,  'The  Invention  of  Print-  general  in  the  regular  army  in  recognition  of  his 
ing'    (1876).  services.     He  continued   in  the   army  after  the 

Schoenfeld,  shen'felt.  Hermann,  American  war,  was  secretary  of  war  in  1868-^and  com- 

educator;  b.  Oppeln,  Prussian  Silesia,  21  Jan.  manded  vanous  departments  until  1888  when  he 

1861.    He  was  educi:=d  in  the  universities  of  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 

Beriin,    Breslau.   and   Leipsic.   and   in   1888   ac-  'be   United   States.     In   1895  he   was   promoted 

cepted  a  call  as  instructor  in  modem  languages  he nten ant- general   and   later   in   the   same  year 

at    Providence,    R.    L     He   was    engaged   there  be     was     retired.      He     published:      'Forty-six 

and  at  New   Bedford,  Mass.,  until   i8qi  when  Years  m  the  Army'   (iSg?). 

he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins.    In  1893-4  he  was  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  village,  county-seat  of 

United  States  consul  at  Riga,  Russia,  and  dele-  Schoharie  County;  on  Schoharie  Creek,  and  on 

gate  of  the  United   States  bureau  of  education  the  ITiddleburg  &  Schoharie  and  the  Schoharie 

to  investigate  methods  of  higher  education  in  Valley  R.R.'s ;  about  28  miles  west  of  Albany 

Poland.    He  returned  in  1804  and  has  since  been  and  20  miles  southwest  of  Schenectady.     It  is  in 

professor  of  Germanics  and  Continental  history  an   agricultural   region,  and  in   the   vicinity  are 

at    Columbian    University,     He   has    published;  valuable  stone  quarries.     It  has  a  high   school, 

'Brant  and  Erasmus'   (1892)  ;  'Higher  Educa-  graded  elementary  schools,  and  a  schocd  library. 
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SCHOHARIE  ORIT  — SCHOLASTICISM 

It  has  one  bank  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.    Pop.  Nominalist  and  opponent  of  the  temporal  p6wtr 

(1910)  996.  of  the  papacy).    The  early  schoolmen  possessed 

Scholiarie   Grit,  a   more   or   less   silieious  among  other  works  a  meagre  part  of  the  logical 

and  calcareous  shale,  or  a  silieious   limestone  treatises  of  Aristotle.  Plato's  Titnzus,  the  writ- 

typically  found  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  of  east-  ings    of   Boethius,    Cicero,    Seneca,    Augustine, 

em  New  York,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Martianus   Capella,   and   Pseudo-Dionysius   the 

It  is  intimately  associated  with  the  overlying  Areopagite,      The    later    schoolmen    possessed 

Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York,  with  which  the  whole  body  of  Aristotelian  nritings,  and 

together  it  forms   the  Ulsterian  sub-group   of  the  works  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews.    One  of  the 

the  Mid-Devonic  group.    It  is  therefore  the  low-  fundamental    characteristics    of    the    scholastic 

est  Mid-Devonic  formation  of  New  York.    At  period  is  the  subservience  of  philosophy  to  theol- 

its  type  locality  it  is  not  over  six  feet  thick  and  ogy.     Philosophy  is  under  the  rigid  censorship 

richly  fossil  if  erous.     In  the  Hudson  Valley  it  of  the  Church  and  although  the  mtrinsic  spirit 

is  a  shale,  almost  barren  and  sometimes  lOo  feet  of  scholastic  philosophy  may  not  be  that  of  a 

or  more  m  thickness.     West  of  its  type  locality  ■handmaid  to  theology"   (ancilla  theohpte),  yet 

the  rock  is  not  known,  and  outside  of  eastern  ecclesiastical  authority  reduces  it  practically  to 

New  York  it  is  doubtfully  identified.    See  De-  that  position.     Its  real  spirit  is  no  doubt  the 

voNiAN ;  Old  Red  Sandstone.  desire  to  harmonize  rational  and  revealed  truth. 

Scholasticism  (Lat  schola,  ^school*).  Scho-  and    not    to    diminish    the    claims    of    reason. 

Jastieism   is    the    philosophy    of    the    "schools."  Nevertheless,  its  historical  function  was  not  so 

Charlemagne  (742-814)  invited  leading  scholars  much  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  the  defense  of 

of  the  church  to  bis  court,  established  a  Pala-  dogma.     The  service  demanded  of  philosophy 

tine  School  and  a  series  of  cloister  and  diocesan  's  apologetic  and  therefore  the  discipline  of  logic 

schools  throughout  his  empire,  and  out  of  these  is    particularly    important    and    widely    studied, 

as   the   mediaeval  centres  of  learning  arose   the  Knowledge  is  subordinated  to  faith.    In  the  scho- 

Bcholastic    philosophy.      The    terra    "scholastic"  lastic   era   the  Church   was   the   bearer  both  of 

(Doctor  Scholasticus)  was  applied  not  only  to  science  and  religion,  but  as  the  interesU  of  the 

teachers  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  in  these  Caro-  la""  were  the  primary  concern  of  the  Church 

lingian    institutions    and    the    later    established  ^""i   in    its   estimation   the   most   important   for 

seats  of  learning,  but  also  to  teachers  of  theol-  "i^n,   the   subordination   of   science   to   theology 

Ogy   and   philosophy.     The   term   gradually   be-  was  from  the  Church's  viewpoint,  both  legitimate 

came  narrowed  to  denote  the  latter  class.     The  and  necessary.     Gradually,  however,  science  and 

movement  extends  from  850  to  1453  a.d.  and  may  philosophy    asserted    their    independent    claims, 

be  divided  into  two  periods:  (i)  850-1200,  that  and  in  the  Renaissance,  the  rebirth  of  the  Greek 

is,  from  Johannes  Scotus   (or  Erigena)  to  John  spirit  and  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  probne 

of  Salisbury  and  the  Arabs ;   (2)   1200- 1453,  that  cuhure,— reason  assumed  a  distinctive  position 

is,  from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  fall  of  Con-  *or    itself.     The    result    was    ^    long    warfare 

stantinople   and   the    rise    of   Humanism,      The  between   science  and   theology,  between    reason 

first  period  is  characterized  by  the   controversy  and  creed.     Although  scholasticism  was  a  com- 

on  the  subject  of  universals.    The  second  period  oination   of  Hellenic   thought   with   the   Church 

is  marked  by  the  fusion  of  Aristotelian  ism  with  dogmas,    yet    the    rationalistic    spirit    of    Greek 

dogmatic     theology,     the     delimiUtion     of    the  philosophy  remained  practically  dormant  during 

spheres  of  faith  and  reason,  and  the  controversy  tne  entire  scholastic  period  and  did  not  really 

regarding  the  primacy  of  the  will  over  the  in-  awake  until  the  rise  of  Humanism.     The  most 

teilect.     In  the  first  period  the  chief  figures  are,  important  question   for   early   scholasticism   was 

Johannes   Scotus,  also  called   Erigena    (that   is,  the    ontological    significance    of    logical    genera 

Irish-bom,   b.  810,   d.   877,   the   earliest   notable  or    universals.      In    this   controversy    the    scho- 

scholastic,  fused  Neo-Platonism  with  Christian  lastics  split  into  two  great  parties,  the  realists 

theology),  Gerbert  (d.  in  1Q03  as  Pope  Sylvester  and  nominalists. 

II.  and  distinguished  for  investigations  in  math-  Realism    is    the    doctrine    that    genera    and 

ematics  and  natural   science),  Roscellinus    (b.  species  have  existential  reality,  that  is,  they  are 

1050,  originator  of  Nominalism),  Peter  Lorn-  entities,  and  extreme  realists  regarded  such  uni- 

bard   (d.  1164  as  bishop  of  Paris,  writer  of  the  versals  as  existiiw  apart  from  and  independent 

famous    'Sentences'),   William   of   Champeaux  of  particulars.     The  formula   for  the  extreme 

(1070-1121,  champion  of   realism  against   Abe-  realists  is  that  universals  exist  ante  rem   {"bt- 

lard),   Anselm  of   Canterbury   (1033-1109,  con-  fore  the  particular,"   Platonism) ;   of  the   mod- 

slructed  an  ontological  argument  for  the  exist-  erate    realists   that    they   exist   in   re    ("in    the 

cnce  of  God),  Abelard  (1079-1143,  originator  of  particular,^      Anstotelianism) .       The      extreme 

Concepiualism) ,  John  of  Salisbury   (iiio-iiSo,  opposition  was  formed  by  the  nominalists  who 

beginnings   of   reactionary   altitude   toward   the  maintained  that   universals   or   genera  are  only 

one-sided    scholastic   culture).     To   the   second  class  names  and  have  no  existence  apart  from  the 

period  belong  chiefly  the  following:   Alexander  name.     A  middle  party  was  formed  by  the  con- 

of  Hales  (d-  124S,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ceptualists  or  sermonists,  who  maintained  that 

'Summa,*  a  sort  of  enq-clopedia  of  theology  and  universals  are  concepts  and  have  idea!  existence 

natural    science,    that    attained    vogue    in    this  as  notions  in  the  mind,  or,  as  Abelard  more 

period),    Bonaventura    (1221-74,    Mystic),    Al-  specifically  held,   the   word   becomes    universal 

bertus  Magnus   (Count  of  Bollstadt,   Ii93-I28a  by  means  of  predication.    The  formula  for  nom- 

the  most  learned  man  of  his  age  in  the  natural  inalism    and    concentualism    is    thai    universals 

sciences),     Thomas     Aquinas     (1225-74,     fused  exist  posl  rem   ("after  the  particular").     These 

Aristotelian  ism   with  Christian   theology).   Duns  discussions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  powerless 

Scotus    (1274-1308,  advocate  of  the  primacy  of  to  advance  knowledge,  being  mainly  exercises  in 

the  will  against  the  Determinism  of  the  Thorn-  abstract  dialectic,  although  carried  on  with  great 

ists),  William  of  Occam  (iz7o-i347>  important  subtlety  and  genius   in  logical   analysis.     The 
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question,  acquired,  however,  an  impoTtant  bear-  inalism  b  Wtlliani  of  Occam  marks  Uk  growinf 

iog  by  involving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  interest   in    the  world   of    particular,   concrete 

the  existence  of  God.    According  to  the  realists  things,  as  the  only  real  thii^[s.    The  renewal  of 

the    greater    the    universality,    the    greater    the  nominalism  was  symptomatic  of  the  condition 

reality ;  the  wider  the  concept  the  more  extensive  of  the  age,  of  a  growing  interest  in  empiricism ; 

its  being.    God,  as  the  most  universal  notion,  has  it  stood  for  the  reform  tendency,  and  although 

the  most  complete  reality ;  as  ens  generaliisimum  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  it  grappled  with 

He  is  ens  recdistimum.    Further,  the  nominalists  realism  in  a  final  struggle  and  was  vanquished 

r^rded  as  real  only  the  individual,  concrete  in  the  Church,  it  found  outside  a  powerful  ally 

thin^.    The  realists  u^ed  against  this  that  ac-  in  secular  science  in  whose  triumph  it  shared, 
cording  to  nominalism,  only  the  three  persons         The  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  during  the  scho- 

(as  individuals)    of  the   Trinity  have   reality;  lastic  era  is  essentially  Aristotelianism  combined 

therefore   there   is   no   Godhead   and   we  have  with  elements  of  Neo-Platonism  (the  emanatioo 

Tritheism.     For  this  consequence  of  nominalism  theory).     Their  interest  was  mainly  in  medicbt 

Roscellinus  was  condemned  at  the  Council  of  natural    science,  and   matbematica.     The  chief 

Soissons   (1092).     It  was  also  maintained  that  Arabic    philoscqihers    are    Alfarabi     (d.    950), 

if  realism  is  not  true,  then  such  universal  ideas  Avicenna  (980-1037),  Algazel  (1059-1111),  and 

as  Humanity,  the  Church,  and  Original  Sin  refer  Averroea    (1126-98),  and  they  were  important 

to    no    real    existences.      Anselm,    'last   of   the  as  the  carriers  of  Aristotelianism  and  the  seeds 

Fathers,"  maintained  that  the  universals  existed  of  natural  science  into   Europe  through   Spain, 

before  particular  things  in  the  mind  of  God.    The  The  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  scholastic  period  is 

most  memorable  controversy  on  the  subject  took  partly  the  Cabbala  (a  secret  emanistic  philoso- 

place  in  Paris  between  William  of  Champeaux  phy  recorded  in  the  works  of  Jeiirafi  and  Sohar) 

and  Abelard,  in  which  the  latter  gained  a  dialec-  and  Aristotelianism.     The  most  important  figure 

tic  victory.     Scholasticism   reached  its  complete  >s  that  of  Moses  Haimonidea  (lived  in  Cordova 

formulation  in  Thomas  of  Aquino  ('Angel  of  and  Cairo  1135-1304).  who  combined  the  sub- 

the  Schools*).    Thomas  developed  a  system  of  lunary   philosophy   of^  Aristotle   with    Hebrew 

philosophy  by  the  fusion  of  Aristotelianism  with  theology. 

Christian  theology  and  Thomism  remains  to  the  The  great  and  serious  effort  of  scholasticism 
present  time  the  most  generally  accepted  system  was  to  fuse  philostmhy  and  theology  into  a  com- 
of  Christian  philosophy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  plete  s^tem  free  from  inherent  contradictions. 
Church.  Thomas  sought  to  correlate  more  pre-  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of  natural  and  reveled 
cisely  than  his  predecessors  the  spheres  of  faith  truth,  but  the  trend  of  modem  thought  has  been 
and  reason.  Reality  and  truth  are  one  contin-  to  emphasise  the  breach  between  theology  and 
uous  realm,  although  certain  truths  transcend  science.  The  historical  consequence  has  been 
reason  and  are  apprehended  only  bv  faith,  that  the  original  ascendency  of  the  former  over 
Truths  that  belong  to  the  masteries  of  laith  are  the  latter  has  in  the  long  struggle  yielded  to  the 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  creation  of  asserted  dominance  of  science  over  official  creed, 
the  world  in  time,  the  incarnation  and  resurrec-  While  it  was  the  endeavor  of  scholasticism  to 
tion  of  Christ,  th=  Trinity,  and  the  final  judg-  onite  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Churdi  with 
ment.  These  are  not  demonstrable  by  human  philosophy,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  modem 
reason,  but  are  matters  of  revelation  and  are  philosophy  to  divorce  them  and  to  erect  a  purely 
assented  to  by  faith.  Faith  and  revelation  do  not  rationalistic  and  scientific  system  of  truth.  The 
contradict  reason ;  they  transcend  it.  Faith  and  philosophical  significance  of  scholasticism  is  apt, 
reason  together  apprehend  the  continuous  and  nowever,  to  be  underestimated.  It  was  the  u- 
harroonious  reali^  of  the  supernatural  and  nat-  terpreter  of  questions  that  were  vital  for  that 
ural.  It  is  not  possible,  according  to  Thomas,  age,  an  age  in  which  the  one  question  was  con- 
that  what  is  true  for  faith  may  be  false  for  fined  to  the  relation  between  revealed  and  natural 
reason.  Yet  many  scholastics  took  refuge  in  the  truth.  Their  fundamental  problems,  however, 
doctrine  of  a  "twofold  truth,'  asserting  that  the  problems  of  universals,  of  the  relation  of 
what  is  true  for  reason  may  not  hold  good  in  faith  to  reason,  of  mysticism,  of  the  claims  of 
theologjr.  An  absorbing  question  for  the  late  revealed  truth,  are  neither  artificial  subtleties, 
scholastics     was     the     psychological     question  nor  are  they  as  yet  settled. 

whether  primacy  belongs  to  the  will  or  to  the  Bibliography. —  Erdmann,    'HistMV    of    PU- 

intellecL    Does  the  will  determine  our  ideas,  or  losophy     (Ancient    and    Mediteval)'     (i8gi); 

do  our  ideas  determine  the  will? — a  question  Haureau, 'Histoire  de  la  philosophic  scolastique' 

that  was  bound  up  by  the  scholastics  with  the  (1873-80) ;  Stdckl,  'Geschichte  der  Philoeophie 

will's  freedom.    Thomas  is  Determinist;  Scotus  des  Mi ttela Iters >  (1864-66);  Werner,  'DieScho- 

is  Voluntarist.    Is  the  will  or  the  intellect  de-  'astik     des     spateren     Mittelalters' ;    Maurice 

cisive  for  character?    On  the  side  of  the  primacy  'Mediseval    Philosophy*    (i8?o) ;    von    Eicken, 

of  the  intellect    (cf.   the   Socratic  theory  that  'Geschichte    and    System    de    mittetalterlicheii 

virtue    is    knowledge)    were    ranged    Thomas  Weltanschauung'  (1887). 
Aquinas,  the  mediieval  Aristotelians,  the  Ger-  Wi*.  A.  HAuMoim, 

man  mystics,  and  the  Dominicans ;  on  the  side  Profeisor  of  Ancienf  and  Mtditrval  Philotofkf, 
of  the  will  Duns  Scotus,  the  Au^ustinfans,  Wil-  Cornell  Untversity. 

liam   of  Occam,  and   the   Franciscans.     On  the  e-l.-^l-  .„j  c„i.,.iu.i.      c        c^™™™.  . 

qiieMion  of  uniiersals  Thomas  and  Scotus  took         Scholia  and  SchoTlaat    Sec    ScHOLTOit 
similar  ground,  namely,  that  of  moderate  realism.  Scholium,  plural  Scholia,  a  marginal  not« 

Both  maintained  that  the  universals  exist  in  the  or  comment:  specially  such  note  or  remark  made 

mind  of  God  {ante  rem)  as  ideas  before  creation,  upon  a  passage  of  any  of  the  writings  of  die 

substantially  and  immanently  in  things   (in  re),  Gredc  or  Latin  classic  authors  by  early  gram- 

and  as  notions  and  names  employed  by  the  indi-  marians.    The    writers    of    these    scholia,    ft« 

mdual  mmd  {.post  rttn).    The  revival  of  nom-  scholiasts,  are  mostly  anonymous. 
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School    Sopttrrision.    The    necessity    for  that  end  appoints,  promotes,  and  diamiMei  teacfa- 

supervision  of  tabor  grows  with  its  subdivision  crs  at  his   discretion.     Hiis  highW  centraliicd 

»nd   specialiiation.    The   early    schools    of    the  system  seema  to  work  well.    BufEalo  is  peculiar 

New  England  and  Dutch  colonists   were  spon-  in  that  it  has  no  school  board,  the  management 

taneous,  and  wholly  what  the  public  sentiment  of  school  affairs  remaining  in  the  city  council, 

or  the  means  of  the  localities  made  them.    With  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  being  elected 

provision    for    the   support   of    schools   by   law  by  the  people. 

came  the  school  committee,  out  of  whidi  has  Similar  variation  is  seen  in  the  authority 
been  evolved  the  modem  board  of  education,  vested  in  superintendents,  over  details  which 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  due  to  immi-  seem  to  lie  wholly  within  their  natural  province, 
gration  and  newer  organizations  of  industry,  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
school  systems  became  too  complex  to  be  text-books,  of  aag  cities  the  superintendents  in 
managed  by  an  unpaid  committee,  and  the  92  have  full  authority,  in  44  joint  authority,  in 
scjiools  followed  the  law  of  business.  The  85  advisory,  and  in  8  none  at  all. 
new  function  of  supervision  became  part  of  the  Amid  all  this  diversity,  what  signs  of  move- 
system,  Its  recognition  in  law  was  tardy,  un-  ment  in  a  common  direction  toward  a  common 
equal,  and  sometimes  reluctant,  but  recently  the  purpose  appear?  Several  are  to  be  noted, 
movement  has  become  rapid  and,  notwithstand-  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  determination  to 
ing  many  externa)  variations,  tends  in  the  same  separate  the  affairs  of  the  schools  from  other 
general  direction.  In  cities,  especially,  public  municipal  business  by  the  appointment  of  boards 
opinion  recognizes  and  acts  upon  the  business  of  increasingly  good  quality,  whether  the  ap- 
principle  that  competent  supervision  of  labor  pointing  power  is  vested  in  the  mayors,  etc.,  or 
counts  toward  the  maximum  output  of  the  retained  by  the  voters.  There  is  a  growmgtend- 
finished  product  as  surely  as  the  skill  of  the  in-  ency  to  define  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
dividual  workman  and  the  intelligence  of  the  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  the  board  re- 
directing board.  taining  control  of  expenditures  and  the  general 

Supervision   of   schools,   as   observed   in   the  school  policy,  and  vesting  the  organization  and 

United    States,   has    developed   quite  unequally  sole  direction  of  the  instructional  forces  in  the 

along   three   lines.     As   might   be   expected   the  superintendent.     On  the  business  side,  perhaps, 

K eater  advances  have  been  made  in  the  cities,  this   division  is    ess  clear     Cleveland   remains 

[-advantages   to   scattered   units   of  the   same  the  single  example  of  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 

system,  as  in  the  rural  districts  of  counties,  are  "o?  between  execulive  and  legislative  functions 

less  apparent,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a"d  tl^e  separation  of  the  former  mto  two  dis- 

it   has   been   extended   to   them   in   but   a   half-  '■"='     .a"?     well-defined     departments.      Again, 

hearted  way.     In  many  of  the  States,  although  while  it  is  conceded  that  the  final  authority  in 

the  superintendent  performs  useful  duties,  he  is  ?cnoo'  ^nairs  should  be  the  board  of  education, 

only  nominally  a  supervisor  of  education.  ".  "  .^"'""^  ">  .^  =?.<"  "lat  the  aupenntendent 

Sup^rvifion  in  ariM.-The  city,  as  a  unit  of  ^^""'^  have  w^e  discretion  and  a.  tenure  of 

school   organiMtion,    differs    from    the    country  ofce  during  good  behavior  and  efficiOKy;  that 

district  in  the  number  and  compactness   of  the  *°"r^  **  ''"  ^UTu^^l  *u  V^  '^f"^  *??  '^■ 

population,  and  the  laws  are  generally  adapted  statute  law;   that  he  should  have  large^   ,f  not 

^^^tr^i  rf  r'  jBlAjlkl  ^"^  tSV^on^r;"ran'en3?  t^^^^^ 

m    detail,    but    nave    tee    common    toundation  , ,.    .  __  _   .-1      .  _       '^       .■         -■_     .^  .   1 


bers,    the    average    being    about    12    members. 


relating    1 


The   tendency   is  to   reduce  the  membership  of  g^ould  be  held  responsible   for  the  professional 

the  larger  boards.    Terms  of  office  vary  from  ^^ij  ^^^        u^    ^j  ^^^  teaching,  and  when  he 

two  to  seven  years.     Methods  of  .selection  vaty.  does  not  maintain  il,  after  a  reasonable  trial,  he 

In  Chicago,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  Saint  s(,ou|(j  b^  superseded 

Paul  the  members  are  appointed-by  the  mayor.  Connly  md  DizfHci  Sut>ervisic».~ln  prac 

In   Saint  Louis,   Boston,  Detroit    Minneapolis,  tj^ji     ^n    (^^    stales,    except   those    in    New 

Mid  Indianapolis  they  are  elected  by  the  peoole.  England,    there   are   county   superintendents   of 

The   board   of  ^ucauon  of  the  ciiy  of  New  schools  who  are  especially  charged  with  the  su- 

York  IS  composed   of   10  members   elected  by  pervision  of  the  isolated,  •ungraded."  one-room 

the  school  boards  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhat-  schools  in  the  country  districts.     The  method  of 

tan  and  the  Bronx,  and  S  by  the  school  board  selecting  this  cUss  of  supervisors  varies  in  dif- 

of  Brooklyn ;  the  4  chairmen  of  borough  school  fej-ent   States.     To   illustrate :     In   Pennsylvania 

boards  being  ex  oMcw  members  of  the  board  of  they  are  chosen  viva  voce  by  a  majority  of  the 

education.    In    Philadelphia,    again,    the    board  gchool  directors,  and  are  removable  by  the  State 

of  public  education   is  appointed  by  the  judges  superintendent.     In   Georgia  they  are  appointed 

of   the   court   of  common   pleas.     In    New    Or-  ^y    the   county   board    of   education,   whieh,    in 

leans  8  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  turn,  has  been  appointed  by  the  grand  jury  of 

of  the  State  and  12  elected  by  the  city  council,  the  county.     In  Indiana  they  are  elected  by  the 

The  widest  departure  from  the  foregoing  types  trustees  of  townships  and  school  trustees,  and 

are  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and   Buf-  become  ex  oKdo  presidents,  and  have  voles  in 

falo,    N.    Y.     In    Qeveland   a    council   of    7    is  the  county  boards  of  education  composed  of  the 

elected  at  large  by  the  city.    In  the  same  man-  said  trustees.    In  New  York  they  are  chosen  in 

ner   is   elected    I   director.     The  director   is   the  districts    containing    possibly    100    school    dis- 

-•■lef  executive  on   the  business  side,   and  is   a  tricts.  and   are  called   commissioners.     In   Wis- 


salaried  official  ($5,000).  He  also  appoints  the  consin  a  county  superintendent  is  elected,  but 
lupenniendeni  of  schools,  who  becomes  solely  counties  havittg  a  population  greater  than  15.000 
responsible  for  the  instructional  work,  and  to    may  be  divided  into  two  districts,  the  coiinty 
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superifitendoit  elected  being  assigned  to  one  The  supervision  of  the  count)'  enperintendent 
district  by  the  county  board  and  Ine  State  su-  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  less  efficient 
perintendent  empowered  to  appoint  a  district  than  that  of  his  fellow  superintendent  in  the 
superintendent  for  the  other.  In  New  Jersey,  city  schools.  But  it  should  have  been  more  effi- 
Uisstssippi,  and  Virginia  the  office  is  filled  by  cient,  inasmuch  as  it  was  much  more  necessary. 
the  State  board  of  education.  In  Alabama  the  The  longer  terms  in  the  city,  the  division  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  in  Del-  labor,  the  better  facilities  for  work,  the  decid- 
aware  and  Florida  the  governor,  appoints  the  ediy  better  pay,  all  the  stimulating  influence  of 
county  superintendent,  while  in  North  Carolina  comparison,  example,  criticism,  correction,  co- 
the  county  board  of  education,  assisted  by  the  operation,  combine  to  attract  the  better  teach- 
cleric  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  registrar  of  ers  to  the  city  schools.  This  increases  the  need 
deeds,  exercise  the  appointing  power.  In  most  of  oversight  and  direction  in  the  country.  These 
other  States  the  office  is  elective.  The  most  contrasted  conditions  are  typical.  In  greater  o( 
common  term  of  office  is  two  years.  In  New  less  degree  th^  exist  in  nearly  every  county  in 
York  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  three,  and  in  every  State.  They  illustrate  the  difliculties  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  (our  years.  The  com-  county  supervision,  and  account  (or  the  fact 
pensation  is  uniformly  low,  being  usually  I3.00  that  most  county  superintendents  are  quite  ready 
or  $4.00  per  diem.  In  Illinois  it  has  lately  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  city  when  it  is 
been  fixed  at  (1,250  per  annum  in  counties  of  the  olTered.  No  estimate  of  the  value  of  snpervi' 
first  class,  $1,650  in  counties  of  the  second  class,  sion  in  the  country  can  disregard  them.  It  can- 
and  $7,500  in  counties  of  the  third  class.  It  not  be  said  that  supervision  has  affected  the 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  ungraded  schools  to  the  same  extent  that  su- 
county  of  the  third  class.  The  compensation  of  pervision  has  affected  the  city  schools.  But  it 
county  superintendents  is  usually  paid,  at  least  undoubtedly  has  been  of  very  great  value.  That  in 
in  part,  by  the  State  out  of  the  school  fund.  very  many  localities  the  people  see  this  is  plainly 
Efficient  supervision  of  tiie  widely  separated  evident  in  the  increasing  care  they  take  in  the 
small  schools  is  not  less  important,  but  much  selection  of  county  supermtendents.  In  the  pre- 
morc  difficult  than  the  supervision  of  the  more  vailing  absence  of  statutory  requirements  of  pro- 
compact  groups  in  the  cities  of  moderate  size,  fessiona!  qualifications  for  candidates,  it  is  dan- 
and  even  approaches  in  difficulty  the  superin-  gerous  for  either  party  in  the  States  where  tb«y 
tendence  of  the  great  aggregations  in  large  are  elected  by  popular  vote  to  present  a.  candi- 
cities.  This  statement  may  not  appear  obvious  date  who  is  known  or  believed  to  be  deficient, 
at  first  thought.  A  concrete  illustration  may  help  While  this  mode  of  selection  prevails,  and  other 
to  clarify  it.  In  one  of  the  North  Central  States  differences  are  as  great,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
there  is  a  county  whose  population  by  the  last  equal  efficiency.  These  differences  in  efficiency, 
federal  census  was  67,058,  in  which  is  a  city  of  however,  are  likely  to  be  much  less  obvious  in 
36,252  inhabitants.  The  cit^  has  a  superintend-  the  near  future.  The  improved  country  roads, 
— t  of  schools  who  supervises  the  work  of  114  the  country  trolley   roads,  the   free  mail  deHv- 


teachers  in  12  buildings,  some  of  them  aa  good  ery,  and  other  ameliorations  of  countiy 

as  the  best  to   be  found  anywhere,   none  poor,  operating   to    stimulate    the    demand    tor    uener 

and  all  well  furnished.     There  is  a  principal  in  schools  m  the  country.     The  small  district  sys- 

each   building,    a    special    supervisor    of    music,  tern,   confessedly  the  worst  adapted  unit  of  or- 

physical  culture,  and  manual  irainitig.     The  city  ganization  conceivable,  if  the  schools  arc  to  have 

superintendent   has  a   clerk   on   full   time. ,   The  any  of  the  advantages  of  organization  and  intel- 

county  superintendent,  who  is,  by  law,  the  su-  ligcnt  direction,  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and 

pervisor  ol  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  includ-  the  day  of  consolidated  country  districts  is  at 

mg  the   12  city  schools   referred  to,   has  also  hand.    The  feasibility  of  transporting  childrcD 

under    his    direct    supervision    156    one-room  to    and    from    school    has    been    demonstrated 

schools,  scattered  through  25  townships,  cover-  under    diflerent    conditions    in    New    England 

ing  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.     He  is  notably  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Ohio  and  In 

required  by  law  to  visit  each  of  them  at  least  diana.    Other  States  are   following  or  getlini 

once  a  year.     His  allowance  for  clerical  assist-  ready   to   follow   the   lead   of  these.     The   con 

ance  for  the  year  for  which  this  comparison  is  solidation  of  the  country  schools,  township.  01 

made  was  $106.06.     The  difference  in  compensa-  a   larger  district,  organization   means  somewhat 

tion  was  $500  in  favor  of  the  city  superintendent,  fewer  teachers,  country  school  principals,  better 

Jn   the   practical   work   of   supervision    the   city  classification,    better    teaching,    and    immensely 

superintendent    can    call    his    12   principals  to-  better  and  more  effective  supervision.    When  it 

gether  any  day.    He  can  see  all  or  any  group  is   recalled   that  about  one  half  of  the  nearly 

of  the   114  teachers.     He  can  take   a   street  car  16,000,000  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in 

and  be  at  any  school   room  door  within  a  half  1902   were   in   country   schools,   it  will   be   seen 

hour.     At  certain  hours  of  the  day  any  parent  that  the  importance  of  (his  phase  of  school  su- 

in  the  city  may  find  him  in  his  otflee.    He  can  pervision  hardly  can  be  overstated.    The  almost 

set   up   his   standards    of   excellence   and   know  insuperable  obstacle  in  county  or  district  super- 

the  various  approximations  to  them  hy  his  teach-  vision  is  to  find  qualified  men  who  are  willins: 

ers.     He  can  transfer  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  to  assume  duties  as  arduous  as  they  are  difficult 

interest  of  greater  efficiency.    He  can  supervise  for  the  inadequate  pay  and.  oftener  than  othcr- 

his   schools.    On    the   other   hand,   the   county  wise,  with  a  precarious  tenure.    The  ultimate 

superintendent,    after   examining   2.';2   applicants  solution  may  be  found  in  some  extension  of  tht 

for   teachers'    certificates,   conducting   his   insti-  principle   of   State  aid,  coupled   with   a  smaller 

lute,   examining  the   books   and   accounts  of  25  unit  than  the  county. 

township  treasurers,   and  performing  other  du-  Stair    Sutierviiion. —  The    State    is    Hie    so- 

ties  enjoined  by  law,  finds  he  has  remaining  just  preme  authority   for  the  school  system.    Each 

134  school  days  in  which  to  traverse  800  square  State  has  its  school  code,  enacted,  generally,  in 

miles    and    inspect   his    156    ungraded'  schools,  obediv-nce  to  a  constitutional  injunction  •to  «- 
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tablish  and  maintain  a  thorough  and  efficient  The  mode  of  selection  varies  almost  as  much 
system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  children  may  as  the  official  title,  the  office  bein^  filled  by 
obtain  a  ^ood  common  school  education,"  or  popular  vote  in  31  States,  by  election  by  the 
words  to  like  eSecL  The  State,  however,  never  board  of  education  or  regents  in  4,  by  the  Gen- 
incorporates  actual  supervisorv  powers  over  the  eral  Assembly  in  3,  and  by  executive  appoint- 
work   of  instruction.     It   rarely   extends  its   di-  ment  in  7  States. 

rect  supervisory  power  as  far  as  actual  inspec-         There  is  like  variation  in  powers  and  duties 

tion  by  its  own  direct  agents.    So  far,  the  States  of   State   superintendents.     New   York  presents 

have  been  content  to  |;ive  more  or  Less  admin-  the  best  example  of  a  highly  organized  educa- 

istrative  power  to  a  single  official,  with   rather  tional   system,   with   a   responsible  head,  having 

meagre  facilities  for  effective  work  beyond  mak-  authority    under    the    law    and    ample    working 

ing  and   keeping  a   sUtistical   record  of   educa-  facilities    to    translate   the    authority   into   con- 

tional  progress,  coupled  sometimes,  with  certain  tinuous  influence  upon  every  part  of  the  system. 

quasi- judicial   functions   and,   usually,   with   un-  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  c  '     ' 


limited  advisory  powers  and  duties.  education  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
In  a  few  States  there  are  boards  of  educa-  to  serve  during  their  pleasure,  and  is  their  ex- 
tion  with  varying  powers  and  duties.  The  board  eculive  officer  in  matters  relating  to  colleges, 
of  regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  first  ap-  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
pointed  in  1784,  was  originally  tittle  more  than  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses, 
an  advisory  board  for  Columbia  College,  but  its  and  similar  agencies.  The  entire  supervision  of 
powers  have  gradually  been  increased  until  it  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  devolved 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  its  way.  upon  him.  He  is  authorized  to  establish  such 
It  is  now  composed  of  ii  members,  one  elected  departments  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  accord- 
annually  by  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  ii  ingly  has  an  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
years.  As  early  as  1825  an  educational  board,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  re- 
composed  of  the  chief  justice,  the  speakers  of  spectively.  These  in  turn  appoint  such  subor- 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  State  dinates  m  their  respective  departments  as  in 
treasurer,  was  established  in  North  Carolina  their  judgment  shall  be  necessary.  All  appro- 
under  the  title  of  'President  and  Directors  of  priations  of  public  money  in  support  of  ele- 
the  Literary  Fund.*  The  State  board  of  educa-  mentary  or  secondary  education  are  adminis- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  dates  from  1837,  It  con-  tered  l^  him.  He  may  certificate  teachers  upon 
sists  of  eight  members,  one  appointed  annually  examination,  or,  if  graduates  of  colleges  or 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  01  eight  years,  the  oniversity,  who  have  bad  three  years'  experi- 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor  being  mem-  erce,  at  discretion.  He  may  endorse  a  di- 
bers  tT  oMcio.  The  State  board  of  Connecticut,  ploma  issued  by  a  State  normal  school  or  a 
established  one  year  later,  is  organized  on  a  certificate  issued  by  the  authorities  of  another 
similar  plan.  State  thereby  validating  the  same  in  New  York. 
The  so-called  State  board  of  education  in  He  may  annul  teachers'  certificates  for  cause, 
Xllinois  is  composed  of  14  members,  appointed  and  remove  school  commissioners  from  office 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  6  years,  the  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  may  withhold  any  share 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  bein^  a  of  the  public  money  from  any  district  wilfully 
member  and  secretarj^  ex  oiHcio.  The  functions  disobeying;  any  decision,  order,  or  regulation  of 
of  this  board  are  limited  to  the  management  of  the  commissioner.  He  may  appoint  teachers^  in- 
one  of  the  State  normal  schools.  stitutes  in  the  commissioners'  districts  and  em- 
There  are  boards  of  education  in  26  other  ploy  suitable  persons  to  supervise  and  conduct 
States,  in  10  of  which  the  superintendent  of  them,  establishing  such  regulations  for  their 
public  instruction  is  president  and  in  the  others  govemm^l  as  he  may  deem  best  He  may 
secretary.  The  duties  of  most  of  these  boards  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  school  district 
pertain  almost  entirely  to  the  examination  and  meetings,  school  commissioners,  and  other  offi' 
certification  of  teachers.  When  composed  of  cers,  and  his  decision  is  final  and  conclusive 
ex  officio  members  a  board  of  education  has  lit-  and  cot  subject  to  question  or  review  in  any 
tie  directive  or  stimulative  effect  upon  the  place  or  court  whatsoever.  In  other  words,  he 
schools.  Whm  the  membership  is  selected  with  has  the  widest  discretion  and  a  continuity  in 
reference  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  as  in  place  that  justifies  its  exercise  in  the  prosecution 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  of  plans  covering  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
these  boards  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  In  somewhat  striking  contrast  to  this  highly 
supervision.  centralized  system  is  that  of  Massachusetts.  So 
In  each  State  there  is  a  nominal  head,  of  the  entirely  has  that  State  adhered  to  the  theory 
school  system.  The  titles  vary  almost  as  much  that  the  people  should  carry  on  their  own  local 
as  the  systems.  In  29  States  it  is  'Superin-  institutions  that  the  secretary  of  the  Slate  board 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction" ;  in  Maine.  Mis-  of  education,  in  his  latest  published  report,  dcr 
souri,  and  Wisconsin  it  is  ■Superintendent  of  dares  that  "Massachusetts  has  no  State  system 
Public  Schools" ;  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  of  education,  nor  any  approach  to  one,"  and  that 
of  'Public. Education";  and  in  Alabama.  South  in  this  respect  *il  is  unique  among  the  States." 
Carolina,  and  Vermont,  of  "Education";  and  But,  as  he  well  adds,  "To  say  that  Massachu- 
in  West  Virginia  it  is  "Superintendent  of  Free  setts  has  no  State  system  of  education  is  not 
Schools."  In  New  York  the  title  is  "Commis-  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  has  no  educational 
sioner  of  Education":  in  Georgia,  "State  School  policy."  And  in  the  administration  of  Its  policy 
Commissioner" ;  in  Ohio,  "Stale  Commissioner  that  State  has  shown  how  the  spirit  of  wise 
of  Common  Schools*  ;  and  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  supervision,  with  all  the  elemeiits  of  oversight, 
■Commissioner  of  Public  Schools."  In  three  encouragement,  assistance,  direction,  and  even 
States,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Dela-  compulsion  may  operate  in  the  absence  of  an 
ware,  the  title  is  'Secretary  of  the  State  Board  elaborate  school  code.  School  terms  have  beeu 
of  Education.*  lengthened;  the  State  requires  that  a(i  oppo,- 
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tunity  for  high  school  instruction  shall  be  open 
to  all  who  are  prepare4  to  profit  by  it ;  it  re- 
quires the  towns  lo  form  unions  for  the  em- 
pi  oyinent  of  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
pays  half  the  salary  of  these  ofHcers.  solving  one 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  county  supervision 
by  limiting  the  number  of  schools  under  one 
supervisor ;  while  it  does  not  certificate  teach- 
ers, it  does  "approve*  superintendents,  upon 
examination,  and  in  the  State  normal  schools 
offers  special  courses  of  study  for  superintend- 
ents of  schools :  it  has  shown  how  to  retain  in 
the  country  schools  the  old-fashioned  stimulus 
of  a  number  of  pupils  large  enough  to  constitute 
a  school,  and  that,  too,  without  material  increase 
of  cost,  by  "consolidation,*'  All  this  and  much 
more  which  has  contributed  to  give  Massachu- 
setts the  power  to  say  that  "her  citizens  get 
nearly  twice  the  national  average  amount  of 
education,"  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 
essence  if  not  the  form  of  State  supervision. 
The  board  of  education,  with  its  statutory  power 
limited  to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation, has  through  its  secretaries  and  agents, 
while  conserving  the  tradition  of  local  responsi- 
bility, contrived  clearly  and  concretely  to  set 
before  the  people  the  best  ways  of  doing  the 
things  most  desirable  to  be  done.  This  work 
has  been  effective,  perhaps,  chiefly  because  of 
its  continuity.  In  nearly  70  years  there  have 
been  but  7  secretaries  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Hardly  less  credit  is  due  to  the 
■agents.*  They  are  invariably  practical  school 
men.  Through  ihem  the  board  may  know  every 
weakness  and  excellence  of  every  school  dis- 
trict, committee,  or  teacher,  and  the  board  may 
in  turn  make  them  the  messengers  of  its  coun- 
sel, warning,  or  encouragement. 

A  careful  study  of  these  two  extreme  types 
of  school  supervision  by  the  State,  whether  the 
bias  is  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  policy  of 
information,  advice,  and  assistance,  or  the  New 
York  system  of  well-defined  authority  and  di- 
rection, will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
vailing absence  of  actual  inspection  of  existing 
school  conditions  is  the  most  serious  handicap 
to  efficient  supervision.  This  drawback  extends 
also,  in  many  instances,  to  county  and  even  city 
supervision.  See  Education,  the  Development 
or  THE  Office  op  School  StfPEHiNTtNDBWT. 
Alfred  Bayliss. 
Superintendent  of  Public   InstrMclton,  Slate   of 

Illinois. 

School  STStem,  American.  Dtsh'ttguishing 
Featwet. — The  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  is  often  characterized  as  "unique,"  Per- 
haps it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  systems 
of  other  coimtries  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  It  was  not  initiated  by  the  government  or 
by  any  central  power.  Schools  were  started 
wherever  there  was  a  settlement.  Farmers 
united  in  the  support  of  a  school  at  the  cross- 
roads. As  cities  grew,  the  grading  system  was 
commenced.  Accordingly,  the  school  system  has 
always  been  exceedingly  flexible  and  adaptable 
to  local  conditions. 

2,  The  system  has  not  been  managed  by  cen- 
tral authority.  It  has  been  and  is  administered 
through  primary  assemblages  of  citizens,  wher- 
ever practicable,  and  by  officers  chosen  at  pop- 
ular elections,  when  meetings  of  all  interested 
citizens  became  impracticable.  In  the  larger 
cities  the  schools  are  managed  by  boards  of  edu- 


cation, elected  by  tbe  people  or  appointed  by 
officers  so  elected.  The  management  of  Ih« 
schools  has  never  been  given  over  to  a  minister 
of  education,  but  invariably  kept  in  the  hand* 
of  the  people. 

3.  Originally,  schooling  was  held  to  be  a  pri- 
vate or  parental  matter.  The  state  was  to  give 
moral  encouragement  only,  at  first,  and  later 
some  financial  aid,  to  the  schools.  But  as  it 
came  to  be  seen  that  the  safety  of  the  state,  with 
universal  suffrage,  depended  upon  the  schools, 
the  law-making  power  began  to  exert  control  in 
the  matter  to  the  extent  of  assuring  a  suitable 
school  to  every  home,  and  by  e;iercismg  the  tax- 
ing power,  directly  and  through  delegating  it 
to  local  corporations,  so  as  to  subject  all  prop- 
erty to  the  educational  expenses  and  making  the 
schools  free, 

4.  The  use  of  the  taxing  power  by  the  state 
logically  made  it  necessary  for  the  slate  to  over- 
see the  expenditures  of  money,  and  this  enlarged 
the  centralized  influence  over  the  educational 
system.  As  schools  multiplied  and  grew  in  size 
this  enlarged  state  influence  became  necessary 
and  welcome.  It  tended  to  consolidate  the  sys- 
tem and  make  the  work  more  uniform.  The  re- 
sult is  system  and  uniformity,  happily  balanced 
wilh  local  self- management  and  adaptability  to 
the  immediate  conditions. 

5.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  system  of  local 
expert  supervision  through  superintendents  of 
schools  —  a  system  which  is  indigenous  and  eX' 
elusive  to  America. 

6.  The  public  educational  scheme  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  free  primai^  school  in  reach 
of  every  home,  and  now  includes  free  secondary 
schools  or  high  schools  in  every  considerable 
town,  and  a  free  college  or  university  in  nearly 

7.  The  schools  of  different  grades,  from  the 
primary  to  the  university,  work  together  with 
considerable  exactness.  The  course  is  practic- 
ally continuous  and  pupils  are  fitted  1^  each 
school  for  the  school  above  and  encouraged  to 
go  to  the  top  of  the  educational  system.  There 
are  no  class  distinctions. 

8.  The  schools,  in  taw  and  in  popular  thought, 
have  no  flavor  of  charity.  They  are  the  inalien- 
able right  of  all,  an  integral  part  of  the  govern- 
mental plan.  They  are  not  a  boon  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  but  they  are  the  people's 
own,  fcr  their  own  and  the  nation's  upbuilding- 

9.  The  educational  scheme  leaves  every  com- 
munity free  to  elaborate  its  school  plans  accord- 
ing to  its  own  intelligence  and  means.  It  also 
encourages  all  manner  of  private  educational 
undertakings.  Every  effort  for  enlightenment  or 
culture,  whether  in  an  organized  school  or  not, 
is  sustained  and  finds  a  welcome  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country. 

TO.  The  public,  or  "common,"  school  system 
is  free  from  all  partisanship  or  sectarianism. 
The  state  encourages  parties  and  sects,  but  it 
will  not  enter  into  financial  relations  with  them 
nor  divide  its  responsibilities  with  them. 

II.  Girls  have  equal  educational  rights  with 
boys  in  America.  The  sexes  are  almost  invari- 
ably trained  together  in  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  all  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  slate. 

A.  S,  Draper, 
>f  Edncalion,  Slate  of  New  York. 
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School  System,  PubUc     See    Pvbuc,  ok  schools  is  one  which  has  attracted  the  attention 

CouuoN  Schools.  of  leading  educators  throughout  the  country  for 

Schootoj/t,     skoomift.     Htm    Row.,  ""TiiTg^^iMe  „,  Twdve"  of  Ih,  N.liona) 

AtiierKaneihnolo|ij.lmd. other:    k    W.ttr-  Ej„„,i„„,,  Aisoci.tion,  appoinlrf  in  th,  ,a, 

li?    J    'S??.i,Si"'''n     r      ;■„    n„     .>£?  ■*«  '•>  inve.tisiK  u.d  Wm  to  that  body  on 

H.   was   rfucated   at    Mdldory    and    Un.on  „,  ,       „i       ,,,„„  conditions,  after  two  yata 

colltBea,    m    iSao   »as    ntade    gtologist   to   an  f„  invf.tigatlon,  pre.CTted  tli.  most  elabo. 

jxplonns    «ptdit,on     under     General     Lewi.  ,;,^      ^  complete  report  upon  that  subject  ever 

Casa  to  l.he  Lake  Super.or  cyr  region  and  the  ^.j,  ;„  ,t;,  "J^^,,,^    ^n Vhe  subject  if  facili- 

npper  M,.....,pp,    and  .n    ,832  became  Ind.an  ,;„  ,„  ,,,      ,      „,^„„  „(  „„,  „hool  teacher., 

agent  for  the  i^orthweslern  frontier,  w.th  head-  ^  f    J,           ^      committee  described 

quarters  at  first  at  Sault  Sainte  Mane  and  later  ,^3,,^  „*  ^„Z^,.r  ,rT,nnU-  nnn  r„nHi<c,p,t 

a.  Michilimackinac  (or  Mackinac)      From  .8a8  r,i%?^!c'7?„Y„K^tUe  rn\mndrce 

to  i83j!  he  was  a  mmber  of  the  Michigan  ter-  J    ieachers'  ex.miSation  for  certificates; 

ntorial  legislaure.    He  eotnmanded  m  1833  Je  t^/'^j,,  conducted  by  specialists,  master,  i,^ 

jjped.tion  which  discovered    he  sources  of    he  j,,    j  ,j    ,       ^    p„,j;„  „f  ,^„iding  educa- 

Mississippi,  and  in  1836  concluded  with  the  In-  .^^  ii„„g'„„e  h„es;  aid  this  commiite;  recom- 

dians  about  the  Lakes  a  treaty  by  which  cession  ^^„j,j  ^  ,^.^j  j,^,;  „,  ^^^^^^  ^^  necessary  for 

of  i6o(»,ooo  acres  of   land  was  made  to  the  ^^^    ,^    ^      preparation  of  country  school  tcach- 

Uiined  States     Soon  afterward  lie  'eeeived  the  ^^  ^llTwing  is  the  languTge  of  the  com- 

appoiniment  of  "img  superintendent  of  Indian  ;       .   .^    j;,j  »,         -^  professional  courses 

afeirs  and  disbursmg  agent  for  the  northern  .            j„,          pejagigy,    aid   methods,  often 

department    In  iS,?  he  began  the  pretjaration,  „„£,;)      ,g'cilracrer  of  the  second  class  p-e- 

nnder  goyernment  appointment,  of  his  elabonte  ^.         Jj                 advantages  for  profe.siSnal 

work,  iHislory  and  Statistical  Infomation  Re-  j, dement.    There  should  be  in  eiery  county 

•pectmgtheHijtory  Audition,  and  Prospect,  of  „„»  „,    ^       j      ,^           ^  ^^^,5    of  teachen 

the  Indian  Tnbe.  of  the  United  States'   (1851-  „,  ,^    c„„„„  .chools;  they  should  be  free  of 

'  ■    "^"i'  ..tS:;'  '"  'f'™"  "  'Tt,  r™  •"»!■».  organised  and  conducted  under  the  su- 

of  near  y  ?30.ooo  per  volume  was  made  by  Con-  i,i„  J,  „,,  state  departmem  of  eduction, 

e^™ne'''f"h?Wr'SprmS.'"Se"lo!'k  E°S?,':5in''rr  trKtiS  Scbln/S tSl^ 

waTfinely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  rf  pla.e.^  ft™SrXu°d\".~m  iafi  E'iu"?  SoZ. 

It  was  the  first  means  of  introducing  Indian  ^,.|,  „„ji,i„  ,„j  „„j,. 

Sr?oS3eSl.'°r;'u=taS".'s'a'to';k"o1  „,,;«  SctsV'Uo'wSl  .'=8^  1  K.'p"' 

scholarship     Parkman,  however,  whose  opinion  ™Sln"? 'he  .ca°h  r™f  Vura     ctao  s ^aJS 

IS  of  very  h/Jh  "  «■,  "Sl"'  ''''  „J.,W   S  i«»'<l   *«  '""  >"<1   ■«"»  »'  "  two-years- 
was    quite    inadequately    done,    particularly    in  j                   ,      j^,      ^  j    ,[,^       '  j 

rA°i±.r    «™lih™&^,X,,^'  '■■»">    employment   in   the   rural    school    under 

!™.i.'^?Si.v  ?^i,chlwT«,i^°S^^^^^^  r'"""  conditions  do  not  remnnerate  one  for 

rSilSetertfe  ofTe' R      t^oi  A°„°e"c1>'  !*=  tZ^^ij  TZS,  i'tl  ^T^  t^'il 

(i8m)  :  -Personal  Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  30  '' „f  Xt H^J    ?*  t.     S'  nltf  i™?,!™! 

Yem    with    the    Indian    Tribe,i     (1851)1    and  "IS*?,, '';'    1   S.nS™  ,,  f  JC^   '. ! 

•Scenes  and  Adventure,  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Re-  "™™™,  r.,!^T„',t,  Sf.S.  L,,S™  l,hJ3 

_■  _      1  ^t.    n      1    »*_  ._i.- I   *.ci  an  inverse  ratio  to  ttie  distance  between  school 

gions  of  the  dark  Mountams>  (1853).  ^^j  ho^e.    This  is  especially  true  for  a  short 

Schools,    County   Training.      The    County  course.     To     meet    these     conditions     there     is 

Training   &;hool  is   a  school  organized  for   the  needed   a   normal   training  school  with   a   short 

purpose  of  giving  professional  training  to  teach-  course  of  study.    The  place  ^  a  village  which 

ers    preparing   for   work   in    the   rural    schools.  wiU  give  over  its  schools  to  this  nonnal  training 

The  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  has  been  school    for    practice    schools.    These    practice 

one   of   the   sources   of   the   weakness   of   these  schools,   organized   as   prirtary   schools    in   one 

schools.     The  number  of  normal  schools  in  the  room  and   as  grammar  schools  in  another,  will 

country  is  rot  sufficient  to  furnish  trained  teach-  show  what  can  be  done  with  schools  in  the  sim- 

ers  in  adequate  numbers  for  the  rural  schools,  plest   form  of   gradation.    For   a  part  of  the 

The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  with  spe-  course  all  the  grades  should  be  brought  together 

cial  training  which   has  come  from  the  graded  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  one-teacher  school, 

schools  and  high  schools  in  the  cities  and  vil-  such  work  as  should  be  done  in  the  ungraded 

lages  has  absorbed  practically  the  entire  output  school.* 

of   the   normal    schools.    The   teachers    in   the  The  conditions  and  demands  thus  set  forth 

rural  schools  have  been  drawn  largely  from  the  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were 

high  schools  and  from  the  country  schools  them-  recognized  by  educational  men  as  existing.  The 

selves.     Practically    the    only    opportunities    for  county  training  school  has  come  into  existence 

any  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  ma-  to  meet  these  demands.    The  first  schools  of 

jorin  of  these  teachers  have  been  those  afforded  this  kind  in  the  United  States  were  established 

it)/  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  occasional  vaca-  in  Wisconsin,  in  iSqq. 

tion  schools  which  are  held  with  more  or  less  Wisconsin     PJan.— The      County      Training 

regularity  in  many  States,  butwhich  are  usually  Schools  were  established  under  a  State  law  au- 

of  short  duration  and  totally  inadequate  for  the  thorizing   county   boards   to   appropriate   money 

proper   preparation   of  teachers.    The   problem  for  the  establishment  and  mamtenance  of  this 

of  securing  better  prepared  teachers  in  the  rural  class  of  schools  and  providing  for  State  aid  to 
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such  schools  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  the  a   definite  knowledge  of   the    common   school 

Gum  expended  yearly  for  maintenance,  but  lim-  branclies,  with  such  instruction  as  to  methods  of 

iting  the  sum  ta  be  paid  annually  by  the  State  teaching,  and  such  observation  of  good  teachmg 

to  any  one  school  to  $2,Soa    The  local  manage-  and  practice  in  teacliing  as  may  be  offered  dur- 

ment   of  each   school   is   vested   in   a   board   of  ing  the  one-year  course. 

three  members.    Of  this  board  the  county  su-  Advantages. —  The     advantages      of      these 

perintendent  of  schools  is  ex-officio  a  member  schools  are  that  they  are  local  schools.    Being 

and    secretary;    the    other    two    members    are  established  and  supported  in  part  by  the  county, 

elected  by  the  coimty  board  of  supervisors.   The  they  are  a  matter  of  local  pride;  the  people  are 

State  Superintendent  o!  Public  Instruction  has  interested  in  them  and  in  their  product-    Young 

general  supervision  of  these  schools,  prescribes  people  living  in  the  county  who  wish  to  prepare 

the  courses  of  study  to'  be  pursued,  and  deter*  themselves   for  teaching  in  llie  rural  schooU, 

mines  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed  find  it  possible  to  take  a  one  year's  course  iu  the 

in  the  schools.    The  schools  must  be  maintained  training  school  at  far  less  expense  than  would 

10  months  each  year  and  the  scope  and  charac-  be  incurred  in  attending  a  Slate  normal  school 

ter  of  their  work  must  be  such  as  to  meet  the  at  a  considerable  distance   from   their   homes. 

approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  While  no  pledges  are  exacted  from  students  that 

to  receive  Stale  aid.    The  certificate  of  gradua-  they  shall  teach  in  the  county,  practically  alt  the 

tion  from  the  prescribed  courses  becomes  a  legal  graduates  do  so  leach. 

certificate  of  the  third  grade,  good   for  three  In  the  counties  where  such  schools  have  been 

^ears  wilhin  the  territory  comprising  the  train-  organized,  the  teachers  in  charge  keep  in  touch 

in^  school  district.    Two  or  more  counties  may  with  their  students  after  graduation  when  they 

unite   in    establishing   such   a    training  school,  have  begun  their  work  of  teaching.    The  close 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  training  school  relations  existing  between  the  county  superia- 

from  any  county  outside  a  training  school  dis-  tendent  and  the  training  school  teachers  make 

triel,  and  the  county  board  of  such  county  is  it  possible  for  the  latter  to  inspect  the  work 

authorized  to  provide  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  these  graduates  in  their  schools.    In  this  way 

of  the  county  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  of 

bona  fide  students  of  the  county  who  may  attend  the  school  is  discovered  by  their  former  teacb- 

sueh  school.    Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  liv-  crs  and  practical  assistance  is  rendered  them  in 

ing  within  the  training  school  district.  overcommg    it    This    visitation    also    enables 

Administration. —  Imder  the  provisions  of  the  training  school  teachers  to  revise  their  own  work 

law  a  one-year  course  has  been  prescribed  cover-  at  points  where  weakness  has  been  shown  and 

ing  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  rural  thus  strengthen  it  year  by  year.     The  relations 

schools   and    including   instruction    in   the    ele-  between  the  graduates  of  the  school  and  their 

ments  of  agriculture,  school  management,  peda-  former  teachers  are  such  that  through  corre- 

gogy,  the  elements  of  psychology,  and  obscrva-  spondence  much  valuable  assistance  is  rendered 

tion  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching  in  the  the  graduates  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  ad- 

puhlic  schools  of  the  community  in  which  the  vice  as  to  modes  of  overcoming  dif&culties  which 

training    school    is    located.    In    some    of    the  they  meet  in  the  administration  of  their  schools. 

schools  instruction  is  given  in  manual  training  The  teachers   in  the  training  schools,  through 

and  domestic  economy.    At  the  outset  students  their  inspection  of  the  rural  schools,  become  ae- 

were  admitted  to  the  schools  without  eitamina-  quainted  with  the  patrons  of  Che  schools  and 

tion  upon  the  presentation  of  the  diploma  of  members  of  district  boards,  and  are  able  to  ren- 

graduaiion  from  the  district  schools,  hut  year  by  der  valuable  assistance  to  the  county  superin- 

year  the  standard  has  been  raised  as  the  schools  tendent  in  conducting  local  teachers    meetings 

have    continued  their    work,    though    it   varies  and  by  giving  educational  addresses  in  different 

somewhat  according  to  the  educational  condi-  parts  of  the  county,  and  thus  help  to  raise  the 

tions  in  different  counties.     The  State  Superin-  educational  standard  of  the  entire  county. 

tendent,    in  fixing  the  qualifications   of  teach-  Experience  thus  far  shows  that  practically  all 

ers,  requires  that  to  be  eligible  to  teach  in  these  the  graduates  from  the  county  training  schools 

schools,  a  person  must  hold  a  State  certificate  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  and  for  a  num- 

and  therefore  must  have  had  experience  in  teach-  ber   of   years    render  valuable    service    to   the 

ing.    While  emphasis  is  placed  upon  securing  a  schools  of  the  county.    They  begin  their  work 

reasonable  mastery  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  of  teaching  with  a  full  year's  special  training 

teachers  in  charge  of  these  schools  aim  to  carry  under  excellent  teachers,  whereas  without  the 

on  their  work  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  opportunity  for  training  which  the  county  school 

as  to  keep  the  professional  idea  constantly  be-  offers,   a   large   percentage  of  them  would  be 

fore  the  students.    In  other  words,  these  teach-  teaching  without  such   preparation.    They  can 

ers  recognize  that  they  are  not  only  to  teach  afford  to  attend  a  local  school  for  one  year  and 

the  academic  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  then   teach   at   the   salaries   paid    in    the   rurai 

but  they  are  to  teach  their  students  how  to  teach  schools,  when  they  could  not  afford  to  spend 

these  subjects  in  the  schools  in  which  they  will  four  years  in  a  State  normal  school  and  then 

be  employed  later.    It  will  thus  be  seer  that  the  teach  for  such  salaries,  even  though  their  seri-ices 

county   training   school    is   practically   what  Ibe  were   not   in   demand    in   the   graded   and   high 

"Committee  of  Twelve'  called   for  in  plan  of  schools.    The  county  training  school  furnishes 

organization,  but  with  a  course  from  4  to  lo  a  body  of  teachers  not  with  the  highest  grade 

times  as  lone  as  suggested  hy  the  committee,  of  preparation,  hut  with  a  tar  better  preparation 

It  Is  a  first-class  normal  school  with  a  one-year  than  exists  without  such  schools.    A  large  nimi- 

course  of  study  specially  arranged  to  meet  the  her  of  students  attend  these  schools  because  they 

needs  of  the  rural   school  teachers.    Extended  are  near  their  homes  and  the  expenses  are  small, 

scholarship  cannot  be  secured,  and  no  attempt  and  because  once  established,  district  boards  see 

Is  made  to  secure  it,  hut  the  aim  is  to  secure  the  advantages  of  employing  graduates  of  such 
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schools  rather  than  those  who  have  had  no  spe-  "Red  Collegio  di  Musica."  Id  Vienna,  there 
L'ial  training.  Had  these  schools  not  been  in  were  four  similar  schools  (for  female  pupils), 
existence  a  large  percentage  of  these  students  which,  after  a  short  period,  disappeared  with  ttie 
would  never  have  attended  any  higher  grade  of  republic,  la  Naples,  in  1537,  Giovanni  di  Tap- 
school  than  the  rural  school,  whereas  alter  hav-  p>a  founded  a  Scnool  or  Conservatory  of  Music, 
ing  had  a  taste  of  the  professional  training  given  including  in  a  limited  sense,  dramatic  courses 
in  the  county  training  school,  and  after  two  or  of  study  which  approximated  more  closely  to  the 
three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  many  of  idea  of  the  modern  School  of  Acting.  This  waa 
them  go  on  to  higher  schools  and  take  an  ad-  named  the  "Santo  Maria  di  Loreto." 
vanced  course  of  instruction.  These  early  Schools  of  Music  were  usuallj 
In  1903  seven  such  schools  were  in  opera-  called  Conservatories,  irom  the  Latin,  conserva- 
tion in  Wisconsin.  Their  success  has  been  so  torium,  a  place  where  things  are  preserved,  a 
unqualified  that  the  county  training  school  repository.  They  were,  as  the  name  implied, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  store  houses  of  traditions.  The  Italian  'Con- 
educational  system  of  the  State  and  its  exten-  servatorio"  was,  originally,  a  "house  for  or- 
Ston  to  other  counties  will  unquestionably  be  phans  and  fotmdlings."  The  schools  themselves 
aathorized  by  the  legislature  as  the  demand  grew  out  of  musical  instruction  given  in  houses 
for  it  becomes  evident  The  success  of  the  and  hospitals,  and  were  attached  to  benevolent 
county  training  school,  as  of  any  other  school,  institutions  and  hospitals,  or  founded  by  rich 
given  a  rational  system  of  organization,  is  de-  private  individual!.  The  two  largest  schools  in 
pendent  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  which  elocution  and  dramatic  art,  especially 
employed.  Wisconsin  has  been  especially  for-  in  preparatjoT  for  opera,  were  taught,  were  the 
tunate  in  this  respect  At  the  outset  in  the  one,  in  Florence,  supported  by  the  government, 
organization  of  these  sdiools,  county  boards  and  the  other  in  Milan,  established  by  a  very  old 
were  led  to  sec  the  importance  of  employing  only  society.  This  latter  institution  in  Milan,  founded 
the  best  teacberg  obtainable  and  advised  not  to  in  1808,  is  to-day  one  of  the  leading  conserva- 
attempt  the  organization  of  the  school  until  they  tories  of  music  and  dramatic  art  in  the  world. 
were  ready  to  pay  salaries  which  would  secure  A  very  early  and  unsuccessful  attempt  had  also 
luch  teachers.  As  a  result  salaries  in  the  train-  been  made  in  Paris  in  1637  to  found  a  dramatic 
ing  schools  compare  favorably  with  the  salaries  school. 

Sid  in  the  best  hi^h  schools  in  the  State.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  v«y  first,  im- 
ven  of  the  sdiools  m  Wisconsin  employ  two  portant  establishment,  solely  for  dramatic  train- 
teachers  each;  one  employs  three.  The  number  ing,  was  that  of  =The  Children  of  the  Revels.* 
of  students  in  attendance  ranges  from  40  to  70,  Hns  was  a  training  school  for  young  actors  in 
with  an  average  of  about  SO-  The  experience  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  spoken  of  by 
that  State  indicates  that  in  the  very  near  future,  Penys  in  his  famous  'Diary.'  It  is  also  referred 
in  the  counties  having  these  schools,  no  teachers  to  oy  Dryden  in  the  poem  'McFlecknoe,'  in  the 
will  be  employed  in  the  rural  schools  who  have  lines ; 
rot  had  special  training  for  the  work  of  teach-  .,..,.  _  ■    v        n  —   - 

■ "'  "^  "  Near  the»    [i.    «.,  eert»iii  hon«»]   t  nur««y  ereeti  it* 

New  York  State  has  had  a  system  of  training  Wticre  queeoi  are  formed  tnd  future  hettm  bred; 

schools  in  connection  with  its  city  schools,  and,  Where  unfledged  ,»clorj  Im™  to  l»ugh  »nd  cry, 

in  ig03,  Michigan  organized  a  number  of  county  And  l.ttle  Waximin.  the  God.  defj-. 
training   classy,  but  on  a  vcrj  different  plan         Recruited   by   this   famous   School  of   Dra- 

ftom  that  m  Wisconsm.  ,    „    ^r  ™^*'<^  ^"'  '*'*  "^™  theatres  of  that  time  are 

,  _  ,      ,  ^/J-  "*^'^^;„.    ,  said  to  have  prospered  exceedingly.    The  story 

SupertnltndtHt  of  Schools,  ^fenomin-e.   IVts.  of  the  birth  of  this  school  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 

Scboob  of  Dramatic  Art     The   earliest  published  by  the  Shakesperean  Society  in  1843. 

educational   institutions  for  the  arts  of  acting  It  was  in  1665  that  on  a  petition  of  Thomas  Killi- 

uid  the  drama  were  organized  in  Italy  in  the  grew  and  Sir  William  Davmant,  a  patent  wat 

14th   century.     These   were   not   strictly   or   ex-  granted   by   the   government    to    William   Legg, 

clusively  Schools  of  Dramatic  Art    They  were  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  whereby 

Schools  of  Music  in  which  dramatic  study  occu-  he  was  vested  with  "power,  liberty,  license  and 

pied  a  small,  but  in  progress  of  time,  a  larger  authority  to  erect  and  make  a  theatre  and  to 

and   larger    function.    The   first    institution   of  gather  together  boyes  and  girles  and  others  to  be 

this  kind,  a   school   of   music   which   included  instructed,  in  the  nature  of  a  nursery,  tor  the 

dramatic  art  in  its  course  of  study,  was  founded  training  upp  of  persons  to  act  playes,  to  bee 

in  Naples  by  the  Italian  Government  in  I350'  fro""  '■■"«  'o  t'^e  approved  by  the  said  Killi- 

This     school     was     for     the     operatic     stage,—  grew  and  Sir  William  Davinant,  that  they  may 

for  poor  jronng  men  and  boys,  to  whom  tuition  out  of  the  said  company  take  out  actors  and 

was  furnished  without  tees.    Its  most  famous  remove    the    said   boyes  and   girles  and   other 

graduates    were    composers    and    teachers    of  actors  soe  to  bee  instructed,  for  the  supply  of 

music.    Neither  this  nor  in  their  chronological  each  of  their  said  companyes  as  shall  bee  meete,* 

order,    the    next    three    institutions     of    like  This  school  did  not  survive  its  founders.    Aaron 

nature   which    were    created    in    Spain    in   the  Hill,  a  writer  and  pla}'wright  of  distinction,  in 

i6th  century,  exist  to-day.    The  workmanship  1733,  elaborately  designed  a  'Thespian  Acade- 

in  these  schools  was  very  primitive.    In  Naples,  my,*  founded  on  the  plan  of  a  commonwealth 

the    educational    centre,    mtisically    and    dra-  of  the  players  thtmselves.    This,  however,  like 

matically  of  that  time,  there   had   been   prior  the  majority  of  modem  efforts  to  organize  a 

to  1818,  four  such  schools  for  male  pupils  only,  dramatic   school,   had   a   short  and   insignificant 

In  that  year.    la  months   after  the   French   in-  life.     It  is  remarkable  that  while  so  early  in  the 

vasion  of  Napoleon  I.,  all  the  existing  schools  field  England  has  been  unable  to  sustain  a  perma- 

nf  this  character  were  concentrated  into  one,  the  nent  institution  of  this  kind,  excepting  coUegei 
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oi  music  with  Bubordinated  departments  of  dra-  plays  is  given  by  the  students  at  the  end  of  tbe 

inatic  art  and  elocution.    A  number  of  the  latter  two  years'  course  of  study,  before  an  examining 

have  in  recent  years  sustained  themselves  satis-  committee  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  let- 

factorily^  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Royal  College  of  ters  and  art  of   Paris.     A  first  prize  opens  the 

Music,"  in  London,  incorporated  in  1832,  and  the  stage-door  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  a  second,  of 

South  Kensington   Training  School  of  Music,  the  Odeon.    An  'accessit"  carries  with  it  recom- 

founded  in  1876.  mendation  to  the  stages  of  the  other   theatres 

The  next  most  significant  movement  in  dra-  in  Paris.    Preservation  of  the  traditions  of  the 

maCic  education  took  place  in  France.    This  was  French    stage   and    perfection    in    speaking   the 

tbe  most   famous,  successful  and  permanent  of  French    language    are    first    considerations    in 

schools  of  dramatic  art  in  the  world's  history,  the  curriculum. 

the  •Conservatoire'  of  Paris.  In  1734,  Baron  The  comparative  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
de  Bretruil  founded  in  Paris  the  "Ecole  des  establish  dramatic  adiools  during  the  latter  half 
Chants,"  at  first  for  operatic  training.  In  1784  of  the  19th  century  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tact 
this  became  an  "Ecole  Royale  de  Chant  ei  de  that  the  great  fame  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
Declamation.*  Suspended  during  the  Revolu-  established  a  fixed  Standard  over  a  century  ago 
tion,  it  became  by  a  decree  in  November,  1793,  and  one  which  could  not  be  entirely  suitable  to 
an  *Institut  Nationale  de  Musique.*  In  August,  present  times  or  to  other  nations  than  the 
179s  (i6th  Thermidor,  Anno  in),  it  obtained  a  French.  Then  again  the  success  of  the  Con- 
final  organization  and  the  name  *Conserva-  servatoire  has  been  largely  due  to  the  great  per- 
toirc  Royal  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation.'  sonal  powers  of  its  leading  professors,  of  whom 
The  classes  in  'Declamation"  (Dramatic  Art)  in  this  century  Regnier  has  been  the  greatest,  and 
were  instituted  3  March  1806,  with  the  great  Got  and  Delaunay  the  next  in  distinction.  Edu- 
actor.  Talma,  as  one  of  the  professors.  Nearly  cational  science  and  tbe  art  of  the  theatre  have 
all  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  France  o(  progressed  greatly  since  the  time  of  the  decree 
the  past  century  have  been  graduates  of  the  oi  Moscow,  when  Bonaparte  framed  the  nile» 
Conservatoire.  The  majority  of  the  actors  of  »««  P'ans  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
Europe  who  are  not  or  were  not  from  this  great  To  soine  extent  the  United  States  with  it» 
academy  came  from  other  dramatic  schools  that  newer  civilization,  has  diown  considerable  ad- 
followed  the  example  of  the  Paris  organization,  vance  in  tbe  solution  of  the  educational  prob- 
notably  and  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Paris  lems  of  the  theatre.  James  Fenneil,  an  English 
Conservatoire,  in  Copenhagen,  Warsaw  and  Saint  ^*°^>  "ho  came  to  America  at  the  close  of  the 
Petersburg.  Other  dramatic  schools  following  iBlh  century,  was  the  pioneer  of  dramatic  teach- 
closely  the  Conservatoire  model  were  established  ers  in  the  United  States.  Mr,  Fennell's  chief 
in  Prague  in  1810,  Brussels  in  1833  and  Vienna  disciple  in  teaching  was  Lemuel  G.  White  of 
in  1816.  Philadelphia.    The  best  known  actor,  according 

It  mas  not  nntil  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen-  t?  Fennell's  methods,  was  Edwin  Forrest  This 
tury  that  the  great  development  in  Germany  of  ^"""^  school  or  method,  as  it  was  known, 
the  national  and  private  Theater- Sehulen  (ihe-  «>u8ht  for  natural  processes  of  art-study  and 
atre  Schools)  began.  To-day  every  leading  the-  avoided  technicalities.  Then  came,  about  1827, 
atre  in  Germany  has  its  associated  School  of  wth  the  theories  of  James  Rush.  M.D.,  the  so- 
Dramatic  Art.  These  German  schools  lay  much  called  technical  school,  of  which  the  best  known 
Stress  upon  declamation  and  literature  and  less  representative  teachers  and  actors  were  George 
upon  action  and  pantomime,  as  consistent  with  Vairferhoff,  James  E.  Murdoch  and  Joseph  E. 
the  national  temperament.  «        S^L   ^'l^  'V*  """^  founded  in  1873  in 

A  very  interesting,  and  during  the  life  of  its  "t^.  ^"rfe,    the    first    American    institution    in 

founder,  extremely  successful  movement  in  Dra-  which  dranatic  art  was  the  special,  though  not 

matic  Education  was  in  Paris,  about  1840^  fai  ^"e  exclusive  feature.    The  Frobisher  College  of 

which  young  boys  and  girls  were  taught,  not  Oratory,    however,  did   not   survive   its  origi- 

only  as  actors,  but  to  perform  every  duty  before  nator. 

and  behind  the  scenes.    The  pupils  themselves  l"  *«  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  there 

executed    every    function    of   their   own    little  was  great  interest  in  all  branches  of  dramatic 

theatre.  ^^  especially   in  physical   expression,  elocution 

The  influence  of  the  Paris  Conserratoire  has  and  stage  business  (stage  movement  and  pictur- 
bcen  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ingj-  The  decadence  of  the  local  or  stock  com- 
dramatic  school  that  a  brief  outline  of  the  panics  which  furnished  much  incidental  train- 
■  plan  of  action  of  its  dramatic  department  seems  ing  fcj  the  young  actor,  the  diminished  number  of 
valuable.  Applicants  are  examined  and  are  re-  such  companies,  created  a  demand  for  prepara- 
fused  or  are  admitted  to  the  classes  either  tory  instruction  in  the  art  of  acting.  Lewis  B. 
as  active  members  or  as  listeners  (taking  no  Munroe  was  the  pioneer  in  his  Boston  Univer- 
part).  No  feet  are  charged.  There  are  five  sit];  School  of  Oratory  in  1873  of  a  school 
professors,  all  graduates  of  the  Conservatoire  which  gradually  became  known  as  the  Delsarte 
and  associate  actors  of  the  Theatre  Frangaise.  method.  But  Munroe  taught  readers  and  teach- 
There  is  one  instructor  in  deportment,  a  lecturer  ers  rather  than  actors.  Nearly  all  of  the  many 
on  literature  and  occasionally  an  instructor  in  schoojs  of  elocution  or  expression  (so  called)  in 
fencing.  The  classes  number  about  50  members  America,  have  been  made  and  directed  by  Mun- 
each  and  meet  two  times  per  week  for  two  hours  roe's  pupils.  In  all  these  elocutionary  schools, 
each  time.  Each  professor  has  separate  charge  dramatic  art  is  taught  as  a  subsidiaiy  subject 
of  a  given  class.  The  instruction  is  based  en-  The  theory  and  methods  of  Frangois  Delsarte 
tirely  upon  the  actor-teachers'  practical  illustra-  were  brought,  from  Paris  to  America  by  James 
tiiOT  and  individual  judgment  The  scenes  Steele  Mackaye,  Delsarte's  principal  pupil.  A 
chosen  for  study  are  from  the  standard  French  great  change  in  processes  and  in  the  rationile  in 
drama.    A  performance  of  short  scenes   from  the  teaching  of  elocution  and  dramatic  and  ?by»- 
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ical  expression  was  the  immediate  result  and  of  a  philosophy  and  a  science  of  the  drama.    See 

the  study  o£  these  branchrs  acquired  new  life  Doaua,  The.            Frankun  H   Sargent 

and  meaning.     The   Delsartean   cult   sought   a  President    Americatt    Academy     of    Dramalie 

deeper,  newer,  and  more  inspirational  philosophy  /j^t^ 

«Mnewhat  parallel  with  the  psychologic  advance  gchooli      of     LibrMy     Economy.       See 

in  general  education.    The  doctrines  of  Delsarte  ,  ™_._„  c-.„n„,e               '                 "^^        ^ 

doubtless  were  often  misused,  e^taggerated  or  ^-^""^  ,     T7r    ,.1            e      ^ 

twisted  out  of  their  original  meaning  and  char-  ^    SchooU  of  Technology.    See  Technoiucy, 

acter.  Schools  of. 

Dramatic  education  in  America  began  its  era  SchoolaMpa  and  Nautical  Training  Schoola. 

of  greatest  activity   in   1884.     In  that  year  the  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  authorized  by 

first    institution,    devoted    exclusively    to    stage  I^",  in  1874,  and  bjr  later  acts,  to  furnish,  upon 

training  and  dramatic  art  was  founded  in  con-  application  in  writing  of  the  governor  of  the 

nection     with     the    Lyceum     Theatre    of    New  State,   a   suitable   vessel   of  the  navy,   with   all 

Yort      This     was     originally     known     as     the  lie  apparel,   charts,   books   and   instruments   of 

Lyceum    Theatre-School,    popularly    called    the  navigation,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any 

Lyceum    School    of    Acting.      Its    founder   was  school   or   college  having  a  branch  established 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  who  during  the  first  year,  at  each  or  any  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Bos- 

18&4-5,  associated  Steele  Mackaye  and  Gustave  ton,     Philadelphia,     Baltimore,     Norfolk,     San 

Frohman  in  the  management.  Francisco,    Washington,    Charleston,    Savannah, 

A  few  years  later  the  name  American  Acad-  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Galveston, 
any  of  Dramatic  Arts  was  adopted.  In  i8ot  and  in  Narragansett  Bay,  "upon  the  condition 
the  Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School  (which  that  there  shall  be  maintained  at  such  port  t 
-"--   •      "  ■          Whe- ■      - 


had   been   founded   in   1895   by   Nelson    Wheat-  school  or  branch  of  a  school,  for  the  ii-,. 

croft)    was   placed   under   the   direction   of   the    of    youths    in    navigation,    seamanship,    1 _ 

Academy  management,  by  arrangement  with  enginery  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper 
Charles  Frohman.  In  iSgg  the  Academy  was  construction,  equipment  and  sailing  of  vessels, 
incorporated  and  received  a  charter  from  the  or  any  particular  branch  thereof."  The  Presi- 
RegentB  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  dent  was  authoriied  to  detail  proper  officers  of 
York,  the  first  governmental  recognition  ever  the  navy  as  superintendents  of  or  instructors  in 
accorded  in  America  to  a  School  of  Dramatic  such  schools.  This  permission  has  been  taken 
Art.  The  first  trustees  of  the  Academy  were  advanuge  of  by  several  States  to  secure  a 
Franklin  H..  Sargent,  president;  Erriest  P.  nautical  training  for  young  Americans. 
Stephenson,  vice-president;  Benjamin  F.  Roedcr,  i^  jgga  (he  steam  sloop-of-war  Enterprise 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Dame!  Frohman  and  .^^3  assigned  by  the  United  States  government 
Charles  Henry  Phelps.  Instruction  in  this  Acad-  ^^  ,j,j  ^^^  ^j  j^^  Massachusetts  Nautical  Train- 
any  has  been  furnished  to  about  200  pupils  ^  5^^^^^,,  ^^^  ^^  Enterprise  is  now  used  as 
yearly,  nearly  all  of,  whom  go  upon  the  profes-  ^  jchoolship  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  about 
Konal  stege.  In  qmck  succession  other  8ch«.U  ^„^  hundred  young  men,  residents  of  that  corn- 
have  appeared,  mostly  since  1884,  which  gave  ^onwealth,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  sea- 
more  or  less  professed  mstruetion  m  dramatic  ^^„^i^-  ^„^  ^^^^^  and  electrical  engineering, 
art.  The  most  "PPo"ant  of  ^ese  are  The  j^  Commander  William  F.  Low,  U.  S.  N., 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory  Boston.  Mass.,  The  .^^          superintendent  of  the  Khool,  ami 

a^ddXia's^^cS^^or^l^uSThrc'u'^mS  ^L^'^ec^'^  V' r^'^^lT'"'  V  i?"'  T"'^ 

Collie  of  Oratory.  Evanston  111.,  the  Chicago  m  Vf    n         i?         a^i    The  commissioners  were 

Collie  of  MusicThe  Detroit  SchMl  of  Expres-  ^- ^-  '^^"A-^'^"  «''?J"^i^-  ^  u''  f^'^^^^V 

Sion,  the  Minnea^lis  College  of  Music,  Oraton-  ^°^'^^^-   ^'''°"'  "■°-  "°t?-i/''^?  ^T%    m^^ 

and  Dramatic  Ai^  and  the  Stanhope-Wheatcro/t  U.  S    N.,  and  F.  Stanhope  Hill,  late  U.  S.  N., 

Dramatic  School.     A  tew  of  the  £igher  institu-  secretary.     The    report    for   the   previous    year 

tions   of  learning,   particularly   in  the    Middle  showed    an    excellent    record    for    the    cadets. 

States,  have  schools  of  oratory  and  dramatic  art,  who  must  be  between  16  and  20  years  of  age, 

—  notably,    the    Illinois     Wesleyan     University  of  good  character,  sound  constitution,  enter  the 

Northwestern  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni-  f<:'',9ol  pi  their  own   free  will,  and   have   an 

Tcrsity,  University  of  Michigan,  Chicago  Univer-  inclination   for  a   seafaring  life.     A   deposit  of 

gjty     and    in   Washington   University    in    Saint  *73  is  required  at  entry.    Some  graduates  of  the 

Loub  where  the  first  chair  of  Dramatic  Art  in  ?ehool  are  in  command  of  vessels,  several  served 

an  American  college  was  established  in  1902.  m  the  Spanish  war  in  responsible  positions,  and 

In  the  schools  of  docution  the  highest  yearly  «  """'1'"  "*  <>'^^"  are  profitably  employed 

average  of  professional  actor  graduates  is  only  ^,    J^'w     \°^'^.  ^^o    maintains    a    8ch<Mlship, 

about  3  per  cent     The  term  School  of  Dra-  **>«  Saint  Mary's,  commanded  by  C  G.  Hanw, 

matic  Art  or  School  of  Acting  has  been  much  de-  commander,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  assisted  by  offi- 

preciated  by  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  indi-  «"  who  have  had  competent  experience  in  the 

vidual   teachers   of  private   pupils   and   private  merchant   service.     Good  character    is   a   pre- 

classes.    The  real  dignity  and  authority  of  these  requisite  for  admission  to  the  schoolship.     The 

existing  American  schools  of  dramatic  art,  which  school  proper  is  conducted  much  like  any  other 

may  be  worthy  of  permanency,  is  due  largely  to  school,  but  in  additicm  to  their  regular  studies 

the  fact  that  tiieir  directors  strive  to  keep  abreast  the  boys  are  constantly  instructed  in  seaman- 

with  the  newer  ideals  and  more  perfect  forms  ship.    The  Saint  Mary's  made  a  cruise  to  Euro^ 

of  tiie  higher  education,  combining  the   forces  pean  ports  in  1903,  and  Commander  C.  G.  Hanus 

and  feeling  of  a  theatre  with  the  forms  of  a  reported  that  "the  great  majority  of  the  boys 

school.    Dramatic  teachers  are  to-day,  more  than  are  a  fine,  manly  set  of  youths.    Their  conduct 

ever  before,  active  in  the  search  for  and  erection  was  such  that  it  was  favorably  ci 
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SCHOONER— SCHOPBNHAOBR: 

tvery  port  wc  visited"  The  1»ys  were  per-  the-Main  ai  Sept.  i86a  He  was  of  Dutch  an- 
tnitted  to  visit  Paris  and  other  cities,  while  the  cestry  on  both  sides.  His  father,  Heinridi  Scho- 
vessel  was  in  Cherbourg.  penhauer,  was  a  rich  merchant,  whose  love  of 
The  full-rigged  auxiliary  ship,  Young  Amer-  freedom  was  so  great  that  he  removed  to  Ham- 
ica,  is  being  constructed  at  Perth  Araboy,  under  burg  in  1793,  when  his  native  city,  Dairtzic,  lost 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  a  its  independence  and  became  a  part  of  Prussia, 
nautical  preparatory  school.  Young  America  is  Schopenhauer's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
described  as  strictly  speaking  3  floating  school,  Johanna  Troisner,  was  a  woman  of  artistic  tem- 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  perament  and  literary  aspirations,  some  20  years 
which  is  taught  at  any  6rst-clasa  preparatory  younger  than  her  husband.  After  his  death  in 
school,  the  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  to  '805,  she  removed  to  Weimar,  becoming  a  mem- 
become  instructed  in  those  arts  and  sciences  *>«'■  o'  ">e  literanr  coterie  there,  and  gaming  a 
which  go  to  the  making  of  an  efficient  naval  reputation  as  a  popular  novelist.  Hemrich  Scho- 
officer.  Each  four  years  Young  America  will  penhauer  proud  of  his  position  as  an  mdepend- 
start  on  an  extended  cruise,  and  the  boys  will  «"*  merchant,  determined  that  his  son  should 
visit  various  ports  under  the  care  of  instructors,  fuccewi  him  as  the  head  of  the  business  which 
The  cruise  of  the  first  year  will  cover  not  less  C= j^^^  established.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
than  ififlOO  miles;  in  the  second  year  of  eight  ^?^,  '"."'  ^"'*^";?'^<' .""t,""}!'!™  ^j"?^?"!.  "^T 
and  a  half  months  the  cruise  wUl  cover  24.000  *^'?'i>' 'P  ^«'"^''  .*"''.  ^^f\»K  and  'o«V^^i  ^J 
miles;  in  the  third  year  of  ten  months  36,000  ^'^^  ^"^°^  ^^*^''T%  *""'  *''™"^'i  ^"K'^^**- 
miles  will  be  covered,  and  in  the  fourth  and  ?^""'=^  ""'"f>  ""^  S'""""','^'"  '^  ^^l"^ 
last  year  27,000  miles,  so  that  in  the  four  years  *'""''  kn<'«'e''Ke  of  the  world  When  Scho- 
of    the    course    the    boys    will    travel    n^rly  P'nhauer  was    17,  his   father  olaced  him   in  a 

100,000   miles,   and   will   visit   all   the   principal  ?"V.ft,  %^^?,^  ^.?=l?It"h?;  f>^^^^^^ 

..  .1.1.        ij     TT.      1  !.„.■ . ;.ii.-  tastetui  to  nim  and  alter  nis  lathers  death,  when 

r^n  w  .K    ^        ■  .    ^.H    if  n  ,  ,L^.^^  ^^  had  vainly  attempted  to  accommodate  himself 

built  for  the  uses  intended,  is  m  every  respect  to  a  business  career,  he  decided  to  follow  his  bent 

a  model  nautical  schooL  and  ^^^^^  himself  to  study.     After  receiving 

Other  States  have  m  preparation  or  contem-  th^  necessary  preliminary  training  at  Gotha  and 

plation  similar  provision  for  the  nautical  tramT  Weimar,  he  entered  the  university  at  Gottingen  in 

ing  of  American  boys.  igop^  registering  as  a  student  in  medicine.    Later 

Schooner.     See    Saiung   Vessels;    Ships,  he  studied  in  Berlin,  where  he  heard  lectures 

Sail  and  Steam.  from  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,  and  finally  re- 

„,         ,       .         tcii.„i  e         1*  ccived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 

Schoorl,   shoorl    Scbord.  or  Scord,  J,u.  „,=  Univmil?  of  Jn.  in  1813,  on  slbmiltinj 

W,  Dutch  painter;  b.  Schoorl,  near  Alkmaar,  j  thesis  on  »The  Fonrfold  Root  of  the  Principle 

lAng.  1495;  d  Utrecht  .6  Doc  1569.    AI14  he  of  Sufficient  Reason.'    After  >  resilience  of  sev- 

was  placed  with  the  painter  Willem  Cornells,  eral  years  in  Dresden,  where  he  wrote  his  chief 

Three  years   later  he  traveled  to  Amsterdanj  ^„^  ixhe  World  as  Will  and  Idea>  (Die  Welt 

and  .pent  some  years   in  the  studio  of  Jakob  ,,,  wiUe  und  Vorstellnng,  1818),  and  a  .isit  to 

Cornells,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  Italy,  he  qualified  as  pnvate  lecturer    iPrivat 

engravers  on  wood  of  that  period.     He  next  DocenO  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    He  came 

beume  a  pupd  of  John  of  Mabuse,  in  Utrecht,  there  with  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  the 

and  subsequently  visited  many  cities,  including  imporfance  of  his   own    views,   and    with    the 

Cologne  and  Spires,  where  he  studied  arehitec-  greatest  contempt  for  the  prevailing  idealistic 

ture  and  perspective.     He  was  received  kindly  phito„phy,  of  which  Hegel,  then  at  the  height 

by    Durer    in    Nuremberg.     At    a    he  passed  of  his  popularity  at  Berlin,  was  the  chief  repre- 

throughCarinthia  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  P  J-  „nUtive.     Schopenhauer  announced  Icctnref  at 

estine.    For  three  years  he  remained  withm  the  ,h,  „„,  h„„  '^hen  Hegel's  principal  course 

walls  of  Jerusalem  sketching  views  of  the  city  „„     ,„„     ^s  a  result,  his  audience  was  very 

and   surrounding  country.     On   his   return  he  s„,i| .  and,  to  make  matters  wone,  his  style  of 

spent  some  time  at  Rhodes,  and  afterward  at  lecturing  was  not  popular;  his  audience  fell  off, 

Rome,  sludymg  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michel-  „j  a,e  lectures  bad  to  be  discontinued  hefori 

lT  u     '^f'f-.i    r^i",'°Jh'^S7'.:^  «"  "'  "'  <l"  """'"■     Th'»  embittered  him 

Utrecht,  ascended  the  Papal  chair  m  isaa,  and  „i|,  .„j  he  imagined  that  he  was  the  vic- 

comnutted  to  hira  the  superintendence  of    he  ,;„  „,  ,  'j.hberate  plit  on  the  part  of  various 

?'"^T-  j^'v*''".  "'?''"■;  ""'°i'T:'  ""'""I    philosophers'    who    ha/ Tonspi™  » 

E  hi  1.    „.  f™ '°u '""■    ""'  7 a"      '  ""■'•"  W-  "'"'  'r™  obtaining  a  hearing.  He 

»?,^J;,i  J.™    irit  ?.     f,    "'?'!«' "•"'  made  a  second  visit  to  Imly,  l.sring  almost  three 

??ir^id  ?™'timeYotteeSn  Sprites  S  the"  ^"'  >"!  '""^  '»  »"'"  '"  "S"!,  raiding 

■M.tl,.,i.,„j„      iT^  !.->  1,™       J      -.u   T  _  here,  until   1831,  when  the  epidemic  of  cholera 

iin   F^k    wT,™  k.  i,™i,5T  ;S„^»J  J  3  that   carried   oH  Hegel,   drove   him    to   Fmnk- 

van  Eyck,  whom  he  equaled  m  splendor  and  ,  „     f,        (    |,h  ,h",  Exception  of  a  short  stay 

™,e,,™.«ln.'"a";H'°.,'Z'™,;«'«;,T„'K„,^  "    M>™te™)    l>.   couliZd    until   his   de.tS 

hiE,  ™w  ir.bri™,?™  ,?HJSi™V/;  ™»?  toward  the  close  of  his  lite  his  philosophy  be- 

vz:-^,y^?',^;TShJssz":ss:  &re.i3?rS"'e'd'th'"''r'V''"'';^- 

quern  „;  for  deltroying  piclnres  was  fatal  to  J"?,'- '"«',*  'XS      ,  /  "?""!"»,»<'  ™- 

many  of  his  most  valuable  Works.    Consult;  To-  SS"?""  °V.k"'t^'„°'i''"°'"' /"""'"■     Vj 

man,  'Studien  liber  Jan  van  ScoreP  (18S9).  iWTlihl^^i^w^    7''^,      f  i,"™  "'""S 
Of  his  hfe,  though  his  estimate  of  his  own  work 

Schopenbaucr,      sha'p?n-how-er,     Arthnr,  was  so  high  that  it  was  not  possible  to  satis^ 

German     philosopher    and    man     of    letters:  his  demands  for  recognition  and  adulation. 
0.    Dantzic    22    Feb.    1788;    d.    Frankfort-on-  Schopenhauer  mamtains  that  philosonhv  can- 
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not  be  a  science ;  that  is,  a  body  of  truths  derived  the  world  pracesB.  But  yet,  in  a  way,  this  in- 
through  logical  processes,  and  open  to  anyone  to  sight  into  the  worthlessness  of  existence  brings 
learn  with  more  or  less  trouble;  but  true  phi-  with  it  a  means  of  escape.  Relief  is  possible 
losophy  is  art,  a  revelation  dependent  on  the  only  when  the  will  is  stilled  and  the  desires  and 
intuitive  insight  of  the  man  of  genius.  As  in  appetites  are  silent  Such  redemption  one  can 
the  case  of  a  picture  or  musical  composition,  one  attain  in  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art  or 
will  only  perceive  in  a  system  of  philosophy  in  listening  to  music  In  this  artistic  enjoy- 
what  one  has  the  capacity  to  perceive.  'There  ment  our  wants  cease  to  exist,  the  attitude  of 
is  no  one  philosophy,*  says  Schopenhauer,  'ex-  will  is  canceled.  This  relief,  from  its  very 
bting  or  acceptable  for  everyix>dy.  The  dif'  nature,  can  only  be  transitory.  Final  redemp- 
ference  in  grades  of  intelligence  is  too  great  for  tion  from  the  will  must  come  through  ethics. 
that.  The  true  philosophy,  when  it  makes  its  We  must  perceive  that  all  willing  is  vain  and 
appearance,  will  only  command  the  attention  of  pleasure  unattainable,  and  also  that  since  indi- 
a  few  heads  of  the  first  order."  To  the  circle  vidual  existence  is  untrue  and  only  phenomenal, 
of  men  of  genius,  then,  Schopenhauer  confi-  all  individuals  are  at  bottom  identical  in  es- 
dently  claims  to  belong,  and  he  expresses  bis  sence,  that  is,  ail  are  manifestations  of  the  one 
contempt  for  the  procedure  of  the  savants  who  world  wil].  This  is  to  some  extent  effected 
Tainly  seek  philosophical  truth  by  logical  pro-  through  sympathy.  There  is,  however,  a  higher 
cesses  and  accumulations  of  erudition.  For  and  more  complete  virtue  than  sympathy.  It 
Plato  and  Kant,  Schopenhauer  has  the  greatest  is  found  in  the  complete  negation  of^  the  indi- 
admiration,  and  his  own  thoughts  are  con-  vidual  will,  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  based 
stantly  connected  with  their  ideas,  In  Plato,  oa  insight  into  the  nothingness  of  finite  exist- 
what  attracted  him  especially  was  the  doctrine  cnce.  Of  this  negation  of  the  will  we  have  ex- 
of  an  ideal  world  and  its  contrast  with  the  un-  amples  in  Giristian  and  Oriental  asceticism. 
reality  of  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  Kant  This  denial  of  the  will  is  holiness  and  blessed- 
maintained  the  same  contrast,  and  Schopenhauer  ness  in  one.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
always  claims  to  be  the  true  successor  of  Kant,  knowledge  Nirvana,  nothingness,  yet  in  it  the 
although  he  replaces  the  latter's  table  of  twelve  soul  finds  its  highest  peace  and  truest  reality. 
categories  with  the  single  principle  of  'suffi-  A  complete  edition  of  Schopenhauer's  works, 
cient  reason,*  which  appears  in  a  fourfold  form,  edited  by  Frauenstadt,  appeared  in  6  vols. 
With  regard  to  Kant's  doctrine  that  we  can-  (1873-4 ;  2d  ed.  1877) ;  by  J.  Gisebach 
not  know  the  true  nature  of  reality,  Schopen-  (iSito) ;  and  by  Steiner  m  13  vols.  (18(H). 
hauer  also  differs  from  his  master.  Science  His  "Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of 
is,  indeed,  limited  to  the  world  of  phenomena.  Sufficient  Reason'  is  translated  by  Hillebrand  in 
But  we  can  know  the  nature  of  realitj'  by  a  the  Bohn  Library  (1894),  together  with  his  es- 
more  direct  and  intimate  method  than  that  which  say.  <0n  the  Will  in  Nature.'  <The  World  as 
science  pursues.  In  the  immediate  conscious-  Will  and  Idea'  has  been  translated  by  Haldane 
ness  of  myself  I  know  myself  as  will;  this  is  and  Kemp  {3  vols.,  1884-6),  <The  Two 
the  inside,  tiie  true  reality  of  what  appears  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics,*  translation 
objectively  as  body.  After  the  analogy  with  our-  in  Bohn  Library  by  B.  Bax;  'The  Art  of  Con- 
selves  everything  is  to  be  interpreted:  in  our-  troversy,>  translated  by  Saunders  (1896).  Con- 
selves,  we  nave  the  key  that  enables  us  to  un-  suit,  also:  Zimmer,  "Schopenhauer,  His  Life 
derstand  the  world.  The  universe  is  in  ittelf  and  Philosophy'  (i8;6) ;  Wallace,  "Life  of 
will.  Like  the  individual,  it  has  its  phenomenal  Arthur  Schopenhauer'  (1896)  ;  Caldwell,  <Scho- 
side,  which  can  be  known  by  the  objective  sci-  penhauer's  System  in  Its  Philosophical  Signifi- 
ences.  But  its  ultimate  nature  is  will,  blind,  cance*  (1896);  Kuno  Fischer,  'Arthur  Scho- 
unconscious  striving  toward  existence.  The  es-  penhaner'  (1893);  Sully,  'Pessimism'  (2d  ed., 
sence  of  each  thing  is  found  in  its  will.  This  1891)  ;  Ribot,  'La  philosophic  de  Schopen- 
essence  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  and  hauer  (1874).  J.  E.  Creightow, 
with  varying  degrees  of  consciousness,  from  the  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University. 
unconscious  manifestations  of  inorganic  forces  c-u-,--  i,r._  w.  1  i-  _  i;  .  t 
like  gravitation,  to  the  conscious  volitions  of  Ti-^^J^.f^IT'  ^\  m  ™l",  n^l'^'o  **■ 
men.  The  do^rine  that  the  essence  of  all  S^.W^lVf, '^Inl^^Ll^r^^  L°'^  H^?," 
&iii;vH  "t^  ^'eS-^vS^S  P^nfutJr^b^s'^'^S  Sr^,^^^  Betlfn^ 
x^e^rrth/'uiTiLitroundHthingris'^^^^^  "f.^in^Ll'  U"  ^'^ .^""'^  P-fessor  at  Mu- 
foundation  of  his  optimism.  Will,  for  &:hopen-  "l^'l;""  ,1^/-  He  assisted  Cornelius  with  some 
hauer,  is  essentially  and  radically  irrational.  *Un-  tr'^lVJ^^  X«  'J,?l^  t^^h^  .?,h.H™i^f 
der  the  concept  of  will  he  includes  all  desires,  fij.ith^^'"' „  j'l,Tl,r  r  -  f  i',*'*"^  P^ 
strivmgs  and^mpulses  all  tendencies  to  change,  frt'^^ennt' He  wL'So;eTby  Kng  Ludw  | 
These,  Schopenhauer  declares,  are  all  manife  -  ;„  collecting  pictures  to  form  the  il3  ^llen'. 
ta  ions  of  dissa  Lsfaction  and  pain.  Our  We  rt-  jjis  works  were  historical  genre,  such  as^Ma^ 
self  IS  essentially  painful  Pleasure  is  merely  5,^^^  and  Rizzio' ;  'Charles  V.  in  Cotivent  of 
negative,  being  nothing  but  the  relief  arising  g^^  y^^^^,  ,p  ;  p^^^,  jjj  ^^^^^  Luther's 
from  the  temporary  9"^'°"  P^  <>"'  ?='!»  ^"^  Picture,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  'Crom- 
^-«r„      R,r,..  ,h.  will,  hnth  ,n  „«  »nH  ,n  na-  ^^,j  ^^'f^^^  ,j^^  3           ^j  Dunbar,'    Konigsberg 


no  hope  01  things  Mcotning  Detter.    ressimism  j„    ^  ^    ^      ^  Garden,  Munich, 

necessanly  results  from  msight  mto  the  ultimate  o.^.        /.       ,,  .       ,      .,  . 

nature  of  things.     Schopenhauer    dwells   with  SchotUache,  sho-tesh  ,  a  somewhat  fanciful 

extraordinary  doquence  on  the  unspeakable  mis-  name  given  to  a  slow  modem  dance  in  }  Ume. 
ery  of  life,  and  upon  the  aimless  striving  and  Schonler,  skoolir,  James,   American  his* 

irrationality  that  is  everywhere  manifested  in  torian :  b.  Arlington,  Mass.,  3  March  1839.    Ha 
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SCHOUIVN  —  SCHUBART 

was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1859,  admitted  View  of  the  Sitnation*  (iSpg)  ;  a  critique  ontht 

to  the  bar  in  1862  and  built  up  a  large  practice  Transvaal  difficulty  from  the  pro-Boer  posUion. 

which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  1865  becau&e  She  was  married  in  189+  to  S.  C  Cronwright 

of  deafness.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  litera-  with  whom  she  published  'The  Political  Situa- 

ture  almost  exclusively  until  18S4  when  be  en*  tion>   O^SS)- 

gaged  successfully  as  a  lecturer     He  has  since  Schreveliua,  skre-vSai-iis,  ComclitiB.  Dutch 

Wn     ecturer   at   the    Boston   University   Uw  g^^,^^:  b.  Haarlem,  about  1615;  d.  about  ififis 

^■=■1??'^"^?^  National  University  Law  School  „^  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Uyden  in 

at  Washington,  and  m  1891  was  appointed  lee-  ^^    ^^   j^^^j   his   attention   exclusively  to 

turer  on  constitutional  law  and  h«ton[  at  Johns  ^^'j^,  p„„„its.    His  name  is  now  principally 

Hopkins.     His  pubUcaions  include:     'The  Uw  ^^^^   ^    ^    'Manual    Greek    and   Latin    Dic- 

Of  Domestic  Kelations>   (1870)  I'ExKutors  and  (ionary'   (1654),  which  has  been  often  reprinted 

Administrators'   {1883);  'Wills'   (1887):  'His-  j„  ^^^j  ^^Stms  of  Europe.    An  edition,  with 

tory  of  the   United   Staes   under  the  Constitu-  great  improvements,  by  Fleury-Lecluse,  appeared 

tion,   I?83-I865'    (6  vols,   i8toi»);    'Life   of  f[  p^.j,'' ;„   jg^./J^   a  „'as  transiat^nto 

Thonms  Jefferson*  (189?);  'Alexander  Hamil-  English,  with  very  extensive  additions  and  im- 

ton'  (1901);  etc  provements.    He  edited  variorum  editions  of  the 

Schouten,     show'ten,     WUlem     Cornelia,  following  classics :     'Juvenal'  (1648),  'Hesiod' 

Dutch  navigator:  b.  Hoom  1567;  d.  Madagascar  (1650), 'Terence'  (1631).  'VirgiP  (1652),  'Hor- 

1625.    For  several  years  previous  to  1610  he  was  ace'   (1653),  'Homer'   C1656),  'Martiaf>   (1656), 

in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  'Lucan'      (1658),     'Quintus     Curtius>      (1658), 

He  then  determined  to  discover  a  new  route  to  'Justin'       (1659),      'Cicero'      (1661),      'Ovid' 

the  Indies,  and  with  Isaac  Lemaire  of  Hoom  (1662),  and 'Claudian'  (1665), 
began  the  formation  of  a  company  with  aoo.ooo         Schwyer,  shri'er,  AdoU,  German  artbt:  b. 

■illl"    ^P"*'f,   Schouten  s    share    being    one  Frankfort-on-the-Maing  May  1828:  d  Kronbetg. 

eighth.    He  sailed  in  command  of  an  expedition  Prussia,  29  July  1899.    He  studied  at  the  Stide! 

^\-^u^l       ^-^  "^!,'"*  4      '"  ■■^'""'  ™^'^P'  Institut.  Frankfort,  then  at  Stuttgart,  Munich 

which  he  cat  ed.  Cape  Horn,  and  crossed  the  ^„^  Diisseldorf  and  supplemented  this  school  in- 

Pacific   to   Batavia.     Here  he  was  arrested  for  ^truction   by    wide    travels    in    Europe    and   the 

infringement  of  the  East  India  Company's  pny-  ^^^     i„  /g^  ^e  became  court-painter  to  the 

lieges;  but   on   his   return  was  acquitted,  while  g^^j     ju^g    ^f     MecUenburg-Schwerin.       He 

the  company  was  fined.    He  diKovered  Schouten  ^^^  ^  member  of  the  academies  of  Antwerp  and 

Island  on  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Rotterdam.    Before  1870  be  lived  much  at  Paris; 

Schroder,    shra'der,    Frederick    Franklin,  but  after  that  year  lived  alternately  there  and  at 

American  journalist:  b.  Hamburg,  GermaOT,  27  Kronberg.    He  was  an  animal  painter,  especially 

Oct.  1857.     He  removed  to  the  United  States  choosing  the  horse  tor  his  model  and  depicting 

in  i86g,  and  has  done  journalistic  work  in  many  it  in  vigorous  action  or,  when  held  in  rein,  with 

American  cities.    He  is  now  (1904)  the  dramatic  pawing  feel  and  distended  nostril.    He  was,  also, 

editor  of  the  Washington  'Post'    He  has  pub-  a  follower  of  Fromentin  in  his  love  of  Eastern 

lished  one   npvel    'Jose*    (1900) ;   and  several  subjects,  particularly  mounted  Arabs  dressed  ii 


plays,    including:      'The    Man    from    Texas';  brilliantly  colored  clothes,  surrounded  by  a  heated 

'Proposal  by  Proxy' ;  'Hawkeye' ;  etc.  palpitating  atmosphere.     Some  of  his  pictures 

Schrader,  luIitiB,  German  painter:  b.  Ber-  are  'Artillery  attacked  by  Prussian  Hussars' 
lin  16  June  1815;  d.  Uchterfelde  16  Feb.  1900.  U&S4-)  -  'Walladiian  Transportation  Train  in 
He  studied  at  the  Beriin  Academy  and  at  Dus-  Rainy  Weather,'  at  Hamburg;  'Charge  of  Artil- 
seldorf  under  Sehadow,  1837-45.  Subsequently  lery  of  the  Imperial  Guard'  {1865),  'Horses  of 
ha  traveled  in  Italy,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Irregular  Cossacks'  (i^)  at  Paris.  His 
Belgium,  and  in  the  last  country  feU  under  the  'Battle  near  Waghcnsel,  in  1849'  (1858)  ;  'Bat- 
influence  of  the  colorists  Gallait  and  Biefoe.  In  tie  of  Komorn,'  'An  Attack  of  Cavalry  ■  and 
1851  he  became  professor  at  the  Berlin  Academy.  'Prmce  Thum  and  Taxis  wounded  at  Temis- 
Among  his  chief  works  are:  'Surrender  of  v5r'  are  among  his  best  known  pictures,  but  are 
Calais  to  Edward  III.»  (1847);  'Frederick  the  lotlged  in  private  galleries  m  Europe.  Many 
Great  after  the  Battle  of  Kolin'  (1849) ;  'Death  canvases  by  Schreyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  pn- 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci'  (i8sO  ;  'Milton  and  His  vate  collections  of  the  United  SUtes,  such  as  the 
Daughters'  {1855);  'Cromwell  at  the  Death-  Walters,  the  Vanderbilt.  the  Astor  and  the  Him- 
Bed  of  His  Daughter'  (1859').  In  fresco  he  tington  galleries,  'The  W.atenng  Place'  is  at 
painted  'Fir^t  Twelve  Christian  Monarchs*  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington, 
the  Royal  Chapel,  and  'Consecration  of  the  Schubart,  shoo'bart,  Chriatiwi  Friedrich 
Church  of  Saint  Sophia,  Constantinople*  in  the  DmieL  German  poet:  b.  Obersontheim, 
New  Museum,  Berlin.  Among  his  portraits  are  Swabia,  26  March  1739;  d.  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
those  of  Humboldt  and  Ranke,  the  historian.  ,0   Oct.    17QI.     He   studied  theology   at  Jena 

Schreiner,  shri'nfr,  Olive  (better  known  by  where  he  lived  a  dissipated  life,  and  became 

name  of  Olive  Schheinbi  Ckokwright),  pseu-  musical  director  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1758.  but  was 

donym  "Ralph  Ikon,"  South  African  author :  b.  banished  because  of  his  dissolute  conduct.    After 

Basutoland    about     i860.    In     1883     appeared  years  of  wandering  he  founded  his  'Deutsche 

•Ralph    Iron's"   first   work,    'The    Story   of   an  Chronik'   at  Augsburg  in   1774,  but  was  driven 

African  Farm',  a  book  of  much  interest  with  thence  in  i777  and  removed  his   'Chronik'  to 

simple   yet    forceful    pictures,    from    the    Boer  Ulm.    He  there  published  a  false  report  of  Uie 

country.     Further  publications  are:    'Dreams*  death  of  Maria  Theresa  and  was  imprisoned  for 

(5th  ed.  1893)  ;   'Dream  Life  and  Real  Life'  10  years  when  he  was  released  at  the  demand  of 

(1893):    'Trooper    Peter    Halket    of   Mashona-  Frederick  the  Great  in  1787.     He  then  became 

land'  (1897);  and  'An  English  South  African's  musical  and  theatre  director  in  Stuttgart  and 
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continued  the  publication  of  his  paper  under  the  tbat  summer  he  also  composed  hia  sonata  in  Et£, 

title    'Vaterlands-Chronik.*      He   wrote;    'Ge-  the  variations  in  Ae,   and  a  number  of  other 

dichte  aus  dem  Kerker'    (IT^S)  ;   'Hynuius  auf  pieces,  presumably  for  uae  in  the  musical  edu> 

Friedrich  den  Grossen'    (1786)  ;  etc.     His  'Ge-  cation  of  the  Count's  children. 

Bammelte  Schrifte  und  Schicksale'  was  published  To  attempt  to  even  mention  any  considerable 

in  eight  volumes    (1839-40).     Consult  Stiauas  number    of    Schubert's    compositions    here    is 

^Scbubart's  Leben  in  seioen  Briefeo'  (1849).  manifestly  impossible,  but  very  complete  lists  of 

Schubert,  shoo'birt,  Fran*  Peter,  Austrian  ^\^    ""'"'P'    arrangwi    both    alphabetically    and 

composer:  b.  Vienna  31  Jan.  i?s7;  d.  there  ig  also  m_  the  order  of  their  comi«sition,  may  be 

Nov.  1828.    His  extraordinary  musical  gifts  were  found  in  Groves  'Dictionary  of  Music.' 

displayed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  talents  were  One  of  Schubert  s  closest  friends  was  Vogl, 

so  pronounced  that  his  teachers  had  little  else  '•'«  tenor,  through  whose  influence  the  atten- 

to  do  but  kindle  the  ever  present  though  dor-  ^^"^  m  theatrical  managers  was  attracted  toward 

mant  spark.  •''™-     He  had  already  written  a  comic  operetta, 

Before  he  was  11  years  old  he  was  the  lead-  ^^  'Zwillingsbriider,*  for  the  Kamtnerthor  thea- 
ing  soprano  in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  and  he  '«•  and  not  long  after  he  was  commissioned  by 
also  played  the  violin  solos  in  the  services,  be-  »  rival  theatre  to  write  the  music  for  the  <Zau- 
sides  composing  songs  and  pieces  for  strings  and  berharfe,'  or  < Magic  Harp.>  which  he  is  said 
piano.  In  his  I2th  year  he  entered  the  Im-  *°  have  completed  in  two  weeks,  and  which  was 
perial  Convict,  or  school  for  educating  choristers  fi"t  performed  on  19  Aug.  1820,  in  the  Theatre 
for  the  court  chapel.  His  first  piano  composi-  an-der-Wien.  During  this  year  too,  he  wrote 
lion,  dated  8  April-i  May  1810,  anpears  t»  B"eral  of  his  best  songs,  including  the  famous 
have  been  3  four-hand  Fantasia,  containing  a  ^I™  Walde'  or  'Waldesnacht' 
doien  or  more  movements.  While  at  the  *Con-  ^i  ">e  foliowmg  February,  when  Schubert 
vict'  he  composed  hia  first  symphony,  in  D,  in  was  entering  his  25th  year,  his  talents  began 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  to  receive  recognition,  and  the  publication  of 
of  Dr.  Lang,  the  director  of  the  school.  His  ^'S  songs  was  at  last  within  si^L  The  <Erl 
school-days  at  an  end,  he  returned  home  about  King'  was  chosen  first  and  was  puHished  (on 
the  end  of  October  1812,  in  which  year  his  commission)  on  i  April  1821,  enough  money 
mother  died.  He  then  joined  his  father  in  having  been  subscribed  at  one  of  the  Gundelhof 
school-work  and  for  three  years  taught  the  concerts  to  defray  the  coat  of  prmting,  en- 
primary  class.  Apart  from  his  school  duties  graving,  and  still  leave  somethmg  over  for  fu- 
he  naturally  devoted  himself  to  composition,  tore  publications.  Seven  more  songs  (consti- 
especially  in  the  direction  of  setting  words  to  tuting  op.  3  and  4)  were  published  on  ag  May, 
music,  to  which  he  gave  himself  up  with  tre-  op.  S  on  9  July.  op.  6  on  23  August,  and  op.  7 
mendous  enthusiasm.  His  melodies  seemed  to  o"  27  November.  The  next  appeared  on  g 
be  endless,  his  songs  sprang  into  existence,  May  1822,  as  "the  property  of  the  publish«-a,» 
and  poets  could  scarcely  write  down  their  verses  who  now  stopped  publication  by  commission, 
before  Schubert  had  them  set  to  music.  In  the  realiim([  that  they  could  assume  the  responsi- 
intervals  snatched  from  his  regular  duties,  he  oility  without  risk, 

found  time  to  write  eight  operas,  fonr  masses,  In  August  iSai  he  began  his  symphony  in  E, 

and  other  sacred  works,  besides  a  great  num-  which,  although  he  did  not  complete  the  writing 

her  of  songs.    In  (817  he  was  enabled  to  throw  of  it,  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 

off  the  fetters  of  his  school  work  through  the  it  was  composed.    It  is  said  that  he  probably 

generosity  of  his    friend   Schober.    From  this  did  not  occnpy  himself  with  it  for  more  than 

time  till  his  death  there  was   only  one  brief  a  few  hours,  and  yet  it  filled  167  p^es.    A 

decade,  but  the  number  of  his  compositions  dur-  month  or  two  later  he  wrote  two  acts  of  'Al- 

ing  that  time  is  stupendous.    He  composed  with  fonso  and  Estrella,*  the  words  being  supplied 

the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  and  it  is  said  that  by    Schober.    The    third    act   was    fiiished    in 

he  could  readily  keep  up  a  conversation  while  February   1822,  but  no  public  performance  of 

writing  even  his  best  pieces.    He  never  hesi-  it   was  given   until    26   years   after   Schubert's 

tated,  and  seldom  revised  anything  he  wrote,  death,  one  cause  of  this  delay  being  that  the 

His  compositions  included  more  than  70  part  original  accompaniments  proved  impossible  for 

songs,  some  18  works  tor  the  stage,  8  sacred  a  band  to  play.    During    1833   Schubert  paid 

pieces,  20  String  quartetts,   10  symphonies,   and  special  attention  to  operatic  music  but  without 

34  pianoforte  sonatas,  but  after  all  it  was  not  marked   success,   perhaps   because   the   librjttoa 

through  these  that  Schubert's  name  was  immor-  were  unsuitable.    On  this  point  Liszt  regarded 

talized,    but    through    his    songs,    the    titles    of  it    as    extraordinary    that   one    who    had    been 

nearly  500  of  which  are  recorded.    They  were  brought  up  to  h)ve  the  finest  poetry  should  ac- 

full   of  dramatic  intensity,   poetry,   and  patiios,  cept  the  absurd  and  impracticable  librettos  which 

and  full  of  music  of  infinite  beauty  set  to  long,  were  offered    him,    and    which    resulted    in    so 

coinplex  poems,  to  which   he  arranged  accom-  much    of   his   brilliant   music   being   practically 

paniments  of  complete  fitness  and  endless  variety,  tost  to  the  world.    It  was  in  this  same  year 

His  engagement  as  teacher  of  music  in  the  diat  his  famous  "Miiller-lieder"  were  composed 

family  of  Count  Esterhazy  during  the  summer  consisting  of  musical  settings  to  Wilhelra  Mul- 

of  1818,  at  Zselefiz,  was  the  source  of  his  first  ler's  poems,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  borrowed 

regular  income.    There  were  two  daughters  iti  from  his  friand    Randhartinger  when  visiting 

the  Esterhazy  family,  Marie  and  Caroline,  and  hfm. 

a  little  boy  of  five.  The  congenial  occupation  The  rejection  of  his  opera  'Fierabras'  in 
sf  teaching  them  was  renewed  later,  in  1824,  1824  filled  him  with  distress,  from  which  how- 
at  which  time  he  composed  his  'Grand  Duo*  ever  he  was  aroused  by  the  quiet  joys  of  his 
fopns  140),  full  of  individualism  and  truly  a  second  stay  with  the  family  of  Count  Ester- 
symphonic  work  In  its  fullest  sense.    During  haiy  at  Zselisi.    During  these  happy ^days  *-- 
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probably  vrFote  his  lovely  string  quartette  in  Schultze,  shoolt'si^,  Carl  Emil,  American 

A   minor   and   the    'Divertissement  a   la   Hon-  newspaper   artist:   b.   Lexington,   Ky.,    25    May 

graise'  for  four  hands,  as  well  as  several  other  1866.     He  was  educated  at  Lexington  and  ai 

pieces  already  mentioned.  Cassel,  Germany,  began  drawing  for  newspapen 

Some  of  his  best  compositions  in  1826  were  and  under  the  name  of  «Buniiy"  created  the  pop- 

the  string  quartettes  in  D  minor  and  G,  the 'Ron-  ular  'Foxy  Grandpa*  series  of  comic  pictures 

deau    brillant,*    as    well    as   the    Sonata    in    G  published  since  January  igoo  in  two  New  York 

major,  which  Schumann  regarded  as  his  "most  journals.    He  is  the  author  of  'Vaudevilles  and 

perfect  work  both  in  form  and  composition."  Other    Things'     (igoo);    'The    Adventures   of 

The  number  of  pieces  published  in  that  year  Foxy  Grandpa'   (1900J;  etc 
was  very  large,  showiiig  that  a  popular  demand 

for  his  music  had  arisen,  but  nevertheless  Schu-  Schulz,  shoolts,  Leo,  American  musician: 

bert  was  always  poor,  partly  because  his  profits  b.  Posen,  Germany,  28  March  1865.    He  was  cdu- 

werc  so  small,  and  partly  because  he  allowed  cated  at  Posen,  came  to  the  United  States  in 

himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  his  friends.  iSSft  was  professor  of  the  New  England  Ccn- 

The  year  of  1827  was  notable  as  the  one  in  servatory   until   1898;  and   since   1890   has   been 

which   Beethoven   died.     He  and   Schubert  had  connected    with    the    New    York    Philharmonic 

not    been    intimate,    and    the    latter's    visit    to  Society.     He   has  published  several  volumes  of 

Beethoven  in   1822  had  ended  disastrously,   for  musical  compositions. 

on  looking  over  the  'Variations'  Beethoven  had  «  .    ,      „  ,.        .         ~,  . 

pointed  out  something  which  astonished  him,  Scholie-Dehtzsch,  shoolt  sS-dlTTch,  Her- 
whereupon  Schubert  is  said  to  have  lost  his  »«"«.  German  politician  and  economist:  b. 
self-control  and  to  have  rushed  from  the  room.  Delitzsch,  Prussian  Saxony,  29  Aug.  1808;  d. 
In  April  of  this  year  was  written  the  beautiful  Potsdam  29  April  1883.  After  legal  courses  at 
•Nachtgesang  im  Walde'  for  four  men's  voices  Leipsic  and  Halle,  he  entered  the  Prussian  pub- 
and  four  horns,  and  a  spring  song  for  men's  lie  service;  but  from  1841  devoted  his  attention 
voices.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a  member  to  the  economic  betterment  of  small  farmers  and 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  Vienna,  which  gave  artisans.  Among  his  various  activities,  the  most 
him  considerable  satisfaction.  important  was  the  establishment  of  the  'people's 
The  last  year  of  Schuberfs  life,  182^  was  bank"  system,  inaugurated  at  Delitzsch,  In  these 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  compositions,  banks,  the  subscribers  made  small  deposits,  ob- 
among  which,  writes  Grove,  were  *his  greatest  taining  proporiional  credit  and  dividends;  the 
known  symphony  (in  C),  his  greatest  and  long-  management  being  vested  in  a  board  composed 
est  Mass,  his  first  Oratorio,  his  finest  piece  of  of  subscribers.  In  iSsg  the  more  than  200  such 
chamber  music,  three  noble  P.  F.  sonatas,  and  banks  were  centrally  organized  under  the  direc- 
somc  astonishingly  fine  songs."  On  26  March  tion  of  Schulze-Dclitisch.  At  the  time  of  his 
he  gave  his  first  evening  concert  in  the  hall  of  death  there  were  in  Germany  alone  3,500 
the  Musik-Verein.  The  programme  was  very  at-  branches,  with  more  than  $100,000,000  in  de- 
tractive and  the  applause  great  In  the  month  posits;  while  the  system  had  been  extended  to 
before  he  died  he  wrote  a  new  *Benedictus>  to  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  Consult 
one  of  his  Masses,  wind-accompaniments  to  his  his  'Vorschuss-  und  Kredit-Veriine  als  Volks- 
<Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  a  long  scena  for  banken'  (sth  ed.  1876)  ;  also  the  life  by  Bem- 
a  soprano  voice,  and  a  song  entitled  *Die  Tao-  stein  (1879), 

benpost,'  which  is  thought  to  have  been  his  last  ^  _  ,  _ 
composition.  He  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  Schumann,  shoo'man,  Clara  Josephine 
his  dying  wishes,  in  the  Ortsfriedhof  in  the  Wieck,  German  pianist,  wife  of  Robert  Schu- 
village  of  Wahring,  and  in  a  grave  only  scpa-  mann;  b,  Leipsic  13  Sept.  1819;  d.  Frankfort-on- 
rated  by  two  others  from  the  one  which  held  the  Main  30  May  1896.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
remains  of  Beethoven.  pianist  Frederick  Wieck,  from  whom  she  re- 
Schubert's  most  prominent  characteristics  ceivcd  instruction  for  15  years  and  for  the  first 
were  truthfulness,  honesty,  good-humor,  and  a  time  took  part  in  a  jiublic  concert  in  her  gtb 
cheerful,  contented  disposition.  With  his  inti-  year.  When  Paganini  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
mates  he  was  entirely  at  case,  genial  and  even  1829  he  produced  3  profound  impression  upon 
boisterous  at  times,  but  at  a  fashionable  gather-  her  and  her  musical  genius  was  developed  still 
ing  he  was  shy  and  silent  Of  his  musical  further  by  a  tour  with  her  father  through  the 
genius  no  better  description  can  be  given  than  musical  centres  of  Germany  and  France,  While 
m  the  words  of  Liszt:  'He  was  the  most  poet-  she  derived  her  marvelous  technique  from  her 
ical  musician  that  ever  was ;  and  the  main  char-  father,  she  was  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of 
acteristics  of  his  music  will  always  be  its  vivid  music  by  Kupsch  and  H.  Dom.  She  was  the 
personality,  fulness,  and  poetry.  In  the  case  first  to  bring  Chopin's  works  into  notice  and 
of  other  great  composers,  the  mechanical  skill  favor  with  the  German  public.  In  1840  she  wa.-! 
and  ingenuity,  the  very  ease  and  absence  of  ef-  married  to  Robert  Schumann  (q.v.)  and  shared 
fort  with  which  many  of  their  effects  are  pro-  his  artistic  work,  and  European  successes  until 
duced,  or  their  pieces  constructed,  is  a  great  his  death  in  1856,  after  which  riie  pursued  her 
element  in  the  pleasure  produced  by  their  music  public  career  alone.  In  1878  she  was  appointed 
Not  so  with  Schubert.  In  listening  to  htm  one  teacher  in  the  Conservatory  of  Frankfort-osi- 
is  never  betrayed  into  exclaiming  'how  clever' ;  Main,  where  she  met  with  success  in  that  ca- 
but  very  often,  'how  poetical,  how  beautiful,  pacity,  and  continued  to  turn  out  a  series  of 
kow  intensely  Schubert.' >.  Consult:  Ferris  brilliant  pupils  until  1892.  She  was  equally 
'The  Great  German  Composers'  (1878) ;  gifted  as  a.  performer,  teacher  and  composer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  'Fran^  Schubert,  eine  and  among  her  works  at  least  40  are  in  print 
bioflrapbische  Skiiic'  (1861-5;  English  transla-  and  comprise  songs,  a  concert  for  the  piano,  a 
tion  1869)  ;  Frost,  'Schubert'  {1888).  trio  for  the  piano,  preludes  and  fuguea. 
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Schnmami,  Sobcrt,  German  composer:  ing  concerts  in  several  of  the  large  cities;  but 
composer;  b.  Zwiokau,  Saxony,  8  June  1810;  d.  Schumann,  who  loved  the  quiet  of  domestic 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  29  July  1856.  Mis  father,  life,  was  always  impatient  to  return  home. 
who  was  a  bookseller  and  an  author  of  some  note.  The  style  of  Schumann's  compositions  undcr- 
while  not  directly  assisting  him  toward  a  musical  went  a  decided  change  in  1843,  the  princii^ 
career,  encouraged  him,  and  endeavored  to  ob-  work  of  the  rear  being  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
tain  the  services  of  Von  Weber  as  his  instructor,  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  It  was 
After  his  father's  death,  when  Robert  was  16,  first  performed  on  4  December,  and  was  con- 
he  attended  (he  gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  and  ducted  by  Schumann  in  person.  He  also  com- 
laler  the  University  of  Leipsic.  At  17  he  set  a  posed  his  popular  'Variations'  for  two  pianos 
number  of  his  own  pieces  to  music.  His  aca-  (op.  46),  and  from  this  time  his  reputation  in 
demic  work  had  been  largely  confined  to  law  Germany  was  firmly  established.  Thus  en- 
and  philosophy,  but  at  20  he  began  serious  piano  couraged,  he  began  in  the  following  year  the  sec- 
study  under  Wieck  and  Heinrich  Dorn.  An  un-  ond  of  his  two  inost  famous  choral  work;  consist- 
wisely  chosen  method,  intended  to  secure  inde-  ing  of  a  musical  setting  to  Goethe's  'Faust.* 
pendent  action  of  his  fitigers,  resulted  in  the  About  this  time  he  gave  up  the  editorship  of  his 
crippling  of  one  of  ^e  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  paper,  and  changed  his  residence  to  Dresder^ 
which  unfitted  him  for  becoming  a  piano-  where  he  at  first  lived  in  seclusioa  on  account 
player,  and  thenceforward  he  devoted  himself  of  his  nervous  condition,  resulting  doubtless 
to  composing.  In  1834  he  assisted  in  found-  from  overwork.  In  1845-6  he  composed  his 
ing,  and  until  i&M  edited,  a  musical  journal,  'Studies'  and  'Sketches'  for  the  pedai-piano,  as 
the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,'  for  advancing  well  as  his  famous  'C  major  Symphony,'  first 
the  art  and  emancipating  it  from  old-fashioned  (iroduced  by  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus 
methods  and  from  French  and  Italian  inflU'  m  Leipsic,  5  Nov.  1846.  In  Dresden  he  met 
ences.  Qmvinced  that  German  art  had  not  yet  Richard  Wagner,  for  whose  work  he  expressed 
reached  its  full  development,  he  thus  expressed  great  admiration,  but  on  account  of  their  very 
himself:  *Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  new  different  natures  they  were  never  in  close  sym- 
«nd  as  yet  undeveloped  school  is  being  founded  pathy.  The  former  was  high-spirited  and  talka- 
<H)  the  basis  of  the  Beethoven- Schubert  roman-  tive,  while  Schumann,  always  reserved,  was 
•  ticism,  a  school  which  we  majr  venture  to  ex-  ptswing  more  and  more  silent.  The  idea  of  the 
pect  will  mark  a  special  epoch  in  the  history  of  improvement  of  German  operatic  music,  long  a 
art."  favorite  subject  with  Schumann,  now  led  him 
In  1833  Schumann  occupied  himself  with  to  write  an  opera.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the 
studies  in  composition,  and  also  published  his  legend  of  Saint  Genevieve,  but  only  after  long 
first  'Impromptus'  (op.  s).  In  this  year,  too,  and  irritating  delays  was  the  first  performance 
he  commenced  his  *F  minor  Sonata'  (op.  ii),  of  'Gcnoveva'  arranged.  This  took  place  on 
and  completed  the  toccata  which  he  had  com-  25  June  1850  under  Schumann's  own  directiotu 
menced  in  1829.  A  turning-point  was  reached  The  criticisms  of  this  first  attempt  at  dramatic 
in  his  life  in  October  183S  when  Mendelssohn  work  were  on  the  whole  unfavorable,  and  it 
and  he  met  at  a  musical  gathering  at  Wieck's,  is  said  that  he  derived  far  more  gratification 
A  strong  intimacy  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  the  reception  accorded  to  his  music  of 
between  them.  Schumann  declared  that  Men-  'FausL'  He  also  wrote  an  excellent  musical 
deissohn  was  the  greatest  liviiw  musician,  and  setting  for  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  had  its 
that  he  looked  up  to  him  as  a  "hi^  mountain-  first  performance  in  Wejmar  13  June  1852. 
peaic*  Mendelssohn  at  first  saw  in  Schumann  While  living  in  Dresden  he  undertook  the 
only  the  literary  man  and_  the  art  critic,  but  it  direction  of  the  Liedertafel,  and  in  1848  he  es- 
fa  significant  that  when,  in  1843,  Mendelssohn  tablished  a  choral  society.  Two  years  later  he 
established  the  Leipsic  Conservalorium,  Schu-  accepted  the  position  of  municipal  director  of 
mann  was  appointed  teacher  of  playing  from  music  at  Diisseldorf.  Here  he  had  the  direction 
score.  While  there  he  introduced  the  use  of  of  a  vocal  organization  and  an  orchestra.  His 
the  piano  with  pedals  as  a  preparation  for  play-  duties  were  sufficiently  light,  however,  to  leav« 
ing  the  organ.  _  him  ample  time  for  social  enjoyment,  in  which 
Schumann's  marriage  in  1840  to  Oara  Wieclg  he  took  great  pleasure.  His  generous  nature 
daughter  of  his  old  teacher,  was  apparently  was  manifested  by  his  arrangement  of  a  series 
a  very  happy  one,  and  the  fact  that  he  soon  of  concerts,  some  of  which  were  devoted  wholly 
afterward  began  to  compose  love  songs  does  to  the  works  of  other  living  com^sers.  This 
not  weaken  this  belief.  At  the  same  time  his  was  in  line  with  his  desire  to  aid  in  advancing 
wife  regarded  it  as  her  greatest  privilege  to  in-  the  interests  of  those  less  famous  than  himself 
terpret  his  compositions  faithfully  to  the  public.  As  a  conductor  Schumann  was  not  regarded  as 
nor  was  it  long  before  she  became  the  leading  a  success.  His  lack  of  presence  of  mind  and  of 
woman  pianist  of  Germany.  In  the  year  after  sympathy  with  the  players  was  conspicuous 
his  marriage  he  paid  more  special  attention  to  gnd  contributed  largely  to  his  unpopularity 
symphonic  work,  composing  three  en^e  num-  as  a  leader.  This  unfortunate  condition  of 
hers,  only  one  of  which,  however  — in  ^  —  was  things,  combined  with  the  return  of  a  brain 
published  at  that  time.  He  also  wrote  the  first  affection,  symptoms  of  which  had  been  first 
movement  of  the  'Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  manifested  as  far  back  as  1833,  at  length 
minor.'  In  1842  Schumann  accompanied  his  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  bis  post, 
wife  on  a  concert  tour  to  Hamburg.  The  latter  which  he  did  in  1853.  During  his  residence  in 
proceeded  alone  from  there  to  Copenhagen,  Diisseldorf  the  number  of  his  compositions  was 
while  he  returned  to  Leipsic.  Later  they  vis-  very  great,  including  the  celebrated  'E2  Sym- 
ited  Bohemia,  and  met  Prince  Me  I  tern  ich,  at  phony,'  which,  it  is  believed,  was  intended  to 
whose  invitation  they  went  to  Vienna.  In  1844  convey  by  musical  expression  the  impressions 
tbey  traveled  to  Russia,  Madame  Schumann  giv-  be  received'  during  a  visit  to  Cologne.    It  was 
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Brst  performed  on  6  Feb.  1851,  almost  exactly  A  Hst  of  Schumatm's  works  nay  b«  found 
three  years  before  that  sad  day  when,  in  a  state  in  the  catalogue  of  Si^uberth  &  Co.  (1860-1), 
of  utter  mental  distraction,  he  sought  to  end  while  a  complete  index  to  ail  his  published  com- 
his  life  by  jumping  into  the  Rhine.  He  was  positions  was  compiled  by  Alfred  DorBel  and 
saved  by  some  boatmen,  but  unmistakable  was  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  'Mn^kali- 
sigDS  of  insanity  soon  appeared,  although  for  schea  Woch«nblatt>  (Leipsic  1875). 
ft  brief  period  later  his  mind  became  wonder-  R.  I.  Geaxe, 
fully  calm  and  clear,  and  with  it  returned  his  National  Museittn,  Waihington,  D.  C. 
old  love  of  work.  His  mental  powers  were  Schiirman,  shoor'man,  Jacob  Gould.  Amer- 
Bhattejed,  however,  and  the  last  two  year5_  of  jcan  educator ;  b.  Freetown,  Prince  Edward 
hts  life  were  spent  in  an  asylum  at  Enden.ch.  i^ian^j^  ^  jjay  1854.  His  father  was  descended 
He  was  buried  at  Bonn.  A  m<mument  over  hia  f^om  Dutch  stock  and  his  mother  was  an  Eng- 
grave  was  unveiled  on  2  May  1880.  lishwoman.  He  was  educated  in  the  provinces 
_  Schumann  s  works  present  a  rare  combina-  „here  he  gained  the  Gilchrist  Dominion  Scholar- 
tion  of  passion  and  tenderness.  He  did  much  ship  in  1875  and  studied  later  at  London  and 
for  the  development  of  piano-playing,  and  his  Edinburgh  universities.  He  was  elected  to  the 
numerous  songs  reveal  the  grandeur  and  depth  Hibbert  traveling  fellowship  in  1878  and  spent 
of  his  unselfish  nature.  His  compositions  con-  two  years  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Gottingen 
Bist  of  orchestral  works,  vocal  works  with  or-  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of  philosophy, 
chestral  accompaniment,  choruses,  a  large  num-  !„  1880  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
ber  of  songs,  chamber  music,  and  also  many  English  literature  at  Acadia  College,  Nova 
pieces  for  the  organ  and  piano.  Striking  fea-  Scotia,  and  in  1882  removed  to  a  similar  post  at 
tures  of  Schumann  as  a  composer  are  his  orig-  Dalhousie  College.  In  1886  he  became  professor 
inality  and  his  cautious  approach  to  the  more  of  philosophy  at  Cornell  University  and  in  1890 
difficult  classes  of  work.  At  the  outset  of  his  was  made  dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Phi- 
career  he  chose  simple  forms,  building  several  Josophy  there.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the 
together  for  his  longer  pieces.  From  this  presidency  of  the  university.  He  was  appointed 
method,  however,  resulted  no  unevenness  or  by  President  McKinley  chairman  of  the  United 
inharmoniousness,  a  fact  which  bears  strong  wit-  States  Philippine  commission  in  i8<)g  and  spent 
ness  to  the  greatness  of  his  creative  abilities,  the  larger  part  of  that  year  in  the  Philippine' 
In  the  composition  of  songs  Schumann  must  Islands.  His  published  works  are  'Kantian 
be  conceded  to  take  rank  with  such  composers  as  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution'  {1881)  ; 
Sdiubcrt  and  Mendelssohn.  As  one  of  his  biog-  <The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism'  (1888); 
raphers  writes:  *Schubert  shows  the  greatest  'Belief  in  God*  (1890);  'Agnosticism  and  Re- 
wealth  of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  moat  perfect  ligion'  (l8g<5)  ;  <A  Generation  of  Cornell' 
roundness  of  form;  but  Schumann  is  by  far  the  (1898)  ;  'Phihppine  Affairs  — A  Retrospect  and 
most  profoundly  and  intellectually  suggestive."  Outlook'   (1902).    He  is  also  joint  author  of  the 

Until   Schumann   reached  his  30th  year  he  'Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission'  rendered 

wrote   almost   entirely    for   the   piano,   and   his  to  Congress  in  1900. 

method  of  treating  the_  instrument  must  be  re-  SchuM,  shoorts,   Carl,   German -American 

garded  as  strictly  original.    He  followed  none  publicist,  editor,   and   author:   b.   Liblar,   near 

of  the  methods  of  the  older  composers,  a  though  Cologne,  Prussia,  2  March  1829;  d.  New  York 

he  was  evidently  familiar  with  their  work.     His  city,  14  May  1906.  He  studied  at  the  University 

earlier    compositions    strike   the   hearer   as    the  of  Bonn,  in  1848  with  others  publislied  a  revolu- 

result   of  sudden   impulses,   and   therefore  con-  tionary  journal,   in    1849  escaped  to  the   Palat- 

tain  much   that   is  apparently  at  variance  With  inate  upon  the  failure  of  an  insurrection  which 

the  established  laws  of  art,  but  this  in  no  wise  he   promoted    at    Bonn,    took    part   in    the    dc- 

detracts  from,  but  rather  adds  to,  the  freshness  fense  of  Rastadt,  and  upon  its  surrender  fled  to 

and  originality  of  their  conception.  Switzerland.     In   1850  he  returned  to   Germany, 

His  symphonies  are  generally  regarded  as  going  thence  to  Scotland  and  to  Paris,  where  he 
the  most  important  contributions  of  this  class  was  a  correspondent  for  the  German  press, 
since  the  time  of  Beethoven,  whom  he  ap-  and,  after  a  year  in  London,  came  to  the 
proached  quite  nearly  at  times,  and  whose  works  United  States  {1852),  where  until  1855  he  re- 
occasionally  served  as  his  models.  His  love  for  sided  in  Philadelphia.  Having  then  removed  to 
sacred  music  was  developed  only  a  few  years  Madison,  Wis.,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
before  his  death.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  Republican  party,  and  by  his  speeches  made  him- 
1851  he  said:  'It  must  always  be  the  artist's  self  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  Ger- 
highest  aim  to  apply  his  powers  to  sacred  man  element  of  the  State  awinst  slavery.  He 
music.  But  in  youth  we  are  firmly  rooted  to  participated  in  the  Lincoln -Douglas  senatorial 
the  earth  by  all  our  joys  and  sorrows;  it  is  canvass  in  Illinois,  entered  legal  practice  at 
only  with  advancing  age  that  the  branches  Milwaukee,  was  a  member  of  the  national  Rr- 
stretch  higher,  and  so  I  hope  that  the  period  publican  convention  of  r86o,  and  assisted  largely 
of  my  higher  efforts  is  no  longer  distant."  Sev-  in  the  framing  of  its  platform.  During  the  en- 
era!  compositions  of  this  class  are  recorded,  suing  campaign  he  spoke  much  in  both  German 
one  of  the  most  famous  being  op.  71,  an  and  English.  He  was  appointed  by  Lincoln 
Advent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  minister  to  Spain,  but  in  December  1861  re- 
op.  93,  a  motet  for  men's  voices;  op.  144,  a  signed  to  enter  the  army,  receiving  a  commission 
New  Year's  hymn  tor  chorus  and  orchestra;  his  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  dis- 
'Mass,'  op.  147,  and  a  'Requiem,'  op.  148.  tingulshed  himself  at  the  second  Bull  Run  (Man- 
These,  while  not  counted  among  his  greatest  assas),  was  promoted  major-general  14  March 
works,  were  grandly  conceived,  and  with  his  1863,  commanded  a  division  at  Chance! ^jrsville, 
other  compositions  must  be  a  lasting  monument  held  temporary  command  of  the  nth  jorps  at 
to  his  imperishable  genius.  Gettysburg,  and  took  part  at  Chattanooga.    After 
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llhe  war  h«  returned  to  professional  practice,  iii  treaties  with  RunuDia  and  Servia  and  in  the  fol- 

l86s-ti   was   Washington   correspondent   of   the  lowing  year  he  assumed  toward  those  two  coun- 

New  York  Tribune,  and  was  made  by  Fresi-  tries  and  Gieece  the  post  of  minister- mident 

dent  Johnson  a  special  commissioner  lo  report  on  and  conaal-general.     In  i88g  be  became  consul- 

thc  workings  of  the  Freedmen's   Bureau.     In  general  at  Cairo.    He  pubhahed 'Peter  the  Great, 

1868  he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  conven-  Emperor  of  Russia'  (18B4)  ;  'Turkestan:  Notes 

don  that  nominated  Grant,  whom  be  actively  sup-  of  a  Jottrney  in  Russian  Tuii:estan,  Kbokand, 

ported  in  campaign.    In  1869-7S  be  was  senator  Bokhara     and     Kuldja'      (1876);     'American 

from   Missouri.     He   vigorously   opposed   many  Diplomacy  and  the  Furtherance  of  G>mmerce' 

of  the  leading  measures  of  the  Grant  adminiatra-  (1886).     He  also  made  translations  from  Toi- 

tion,  in  1872  helped  to  organize  the  'Liberal*  sloi  and  Turgcnieff. 

pard-   and   presided   over   the   Cinrinnati   con-  Schuyler,  Montgomery,  American  journal- 

ventron  whwrh  nommated  Greeley,  but  m  i8?6  j^^.  b.  jthaca,  N.  vTig  Aui.  1843.    He  was  edu- 

SlWfh  ^^r;^  ^  H^''^.r^r^H'^±>S;  *=^'^  «  Hoiart  Cinege.  ferved  in  the  Unfon 

^TJi.J^n'nf  W  °;^,,?t„^h.  ,;  fi''.^?S?jr^nH  ^^^^  '«  '^^3,  was  on  th;  staff  of  the  New  York 

^T-",  ?n^fi™??,.^^i^  „«™Kit^t:,t^  ^'"■'<'  '"  '865-83.  since  when  he  has  been  on 

V^^'^.tL^Jf^lT^J^i^^l^^J.n^^^;  *e  editorial  ^ff  of   the    New    York    Tim^s. 

i^.^^]^^lhJ^JL^Tl?l^Vpl^  ?^-  H'^  •>«  published:  'The  Brooklyn  Bridge'  with 

was  editor  ot  the  New  lork  hvetitng  roH.    in  iir   f  i-^^,-,..  ie.„j- ;_   a_„; r i.-. 

the  canvasses  of  1884.  1888,  and  i^  he  sup-  ^;^V  *''"'^"^'  ^'"'^'"  '"  A'""'«»  Architec- 
prjrtcd    Oeveland.       He   had    been   prominently  ^  ,      ,        »■  ■«      1  .         .         .  ... 

identified  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  ,  Scn^y'")  Philip  John.  American  soldier: 
and  later  with  the  Anti-Imperialist  League.  His  °-  Albany  N.  Y.,  20  Nov.  1733;  d.  18  Nov.  1804. 
speeches  and  contributions  to  periodicals  were  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Schuyler,  owner 
— "-s  and  able.      Among  his  many  publica-  of  »  '^rge  estate  near  Albany.     He  served  in  the 


^^-^  =....  .  volume  of  'Speeches'    (1861),  a  French    and    Indian    war    in    two    campaigns 

•Life  of  aay'    {1887),  and  'Abraham  Lincoln:  (l?SS-8),    first    as    captain    and    afterward    as 

An  Essay'   O891)  commissary  with  the  rank  of  major.    In  1761  he 

Schnvaloff,  shoo'va-I6f,  Peter  An<irde*itch,  "^"^  '?  ^"^^land  to  settle  the  colonial  clainis. 
Count,  Russian  diplomat:  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  Sf'T'"*?  'k  '-^^  he  successfuUy  engaged  in 
Russia  IS  July  18^7;  d.  there  22  March  t8^  the  lumber  business  at  Saratoga.  He  built  the 
He  early  entered  the  army,  rose  to  the  rankTf  ^t.^^  ™"  '"  America.  In  1764  he  acted  « 
general  at  30,  was  head  of  a  department  in  the  ^^""''^'tX  commissioner  to  determine  the  line 
Srinistry  of  the  interior  in  1862,  governor  of  the  £«?'*«"  »f*.,?^°M  any^a^^achusetts,  and  later 
Baltic  provinces  in  1864-6,  and  in  the  latter  year  ^l^S^^  '^"'^  *^  N'"  Hampshire  boundary.  ,Iq 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  secret  service.  He  ?=**  ^^  ,^^?  chosen  as  Albany  s  representative 
was  sent  to  London  in  1873  as  special  ambassa-  '"  'j'^^'^'i''"".^'  assembly,  where  he.earneslly  de- 
dor  and  arranged  the  marriage  between  the  '"'f^,'^  **'<=  ^'^^  °l  the  colonists.  In  1775  he  was 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  and  the  Duke  of  ^^*i*^'^*°  the  Con  mental  Congress  and 
Edinburgh.  In  1B78  he  was  a  representative  ^fT.^'*  °",  the  comm.  tee  to  frame  rules  and  reg- 
«t  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  later  as  ambassa-  i^lafoM  for  the  Continental  army.  He  was  ap- 
dor  to  England  he  was  instrumental  in  preserv-  P"'"'^"*  (lO  J"ne  1775)  major^eneral  and  placed 
ing  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  '"  command  of  the  department  of  northern 
Russia  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8.  ^^   ^'"}^   ?"**'.  headquarters   at  Albany.     He 

_  .      ,         ,-„.      .             .                    .  planned   to  invade    Canada   and    proceeded    as 

Sdiuyler,  skiler,  Awon^  Anwr.can  educa-  fa^  ^s  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  left  Gen- 
tor:  b  Seneca  t^nty,  N.  Y.,  7  Feb,  1838  He  eral  Richard  Montgomery  in  command  of  Fort 
was  educated  at  Seneca  A^demy,  Ohio,  and  was  Ticonderoga,  while  he  returned  to  Albany  to 
Its  principal  1051-oa.  He  was  professor  of  raige  more  troops  and  forward  supplies.  Early 
mathematics  at  Baldwin  Universi^.  Ohio.  1863-  Jn  iyy6  he  led  an  expedition  to  Johnstown.  N.  Y  , 
75,  and  president.  1875-85.  In  the  last  named  ^here  he  captured  the  military  stores  of  the 
vear  he,  became  president  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  gHtish.  Owing  to  a  clash  with  General  Horatio 
University  at  Salina,  and  six  years  later  as-  Gates  he  offered  his  resignation  (14  Sept.  1776), 
Bumcd  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and  „hich  Congress  would  not  accept.  In  1777  he 
higher  mathematics  which  he  still  holds  He  is  ^^^  appointed  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
the  author  of  various  teW-books  on  mathematics.  ^^  ;„  j„„^  „^  ;„  1,^^  i^  command  in 
logic,  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  saence.  northern   New   York,     On   4  July   1777  Ticon- 

Schuyler,  Engene,  American  diplomat:  h.  deroga  was  evacuated  by  General  Arthur  Saint 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  26  Feb.  1840;  d.  Cairo,  Egypt,  18  Clair,  and  later  General  Schuyler  was  tried  hy 
July  l8go.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1859  court-martiat  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty  in  per- 
and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1863.  After  mitting  its  capture.  He  was  acquitted  and  corn- 
practising  law  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  pletely  vindicated.  On  29  July  1777,  he  evac- 
in  1866,  was  consul  at  Moscow  and  Reval,  and  uated  Fort  Edward  and  retreated  down  the 
secretary  of  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg,  1870-^.  Mohawk  valley  before  Burgoyne.  Nolwithstand- 
In  1876  he  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  ii^  the  patriot  success  at  Bennington  (16 
and  that  year,  after  careful  investigations,  ren-  August),  he  was  superseded  1^  Gates  (19 
dered  an  important  report  on  the  Turkish  August),  yet  he  remained  with  the  army  and 
massacres  in  Bulgaria.  In  1878  he  was  consul  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  effecting  Burgoyne's 
at  Birmingham;  the  next  year,  consul-general  surrender  (10  October).  He  was  again  a  dek- 
at  Rome,  and  in  1880  became  chargi  d'affairet  gate  lo  the  Continental  Congress  (1778-S1)  and 
and  consul-general  at  Bucharest.  In  1881  the  his  counsels  were  often  sought  by  Washington. 
United  States  government  authorized  him  to  ar-  As  president  of  the  board  of  Indian  commis- 
ranse  and  sign  the  ctMnmerdal  and   consular  sioner?  he  visited  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Natiou 
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and  nude  treaties  that  secured  their  neutrality.  After  a  year'i  travel  in  Ital^  (1&17)  he  executed 
He  was  a  membei  of  the  New  York  senate  the  figures  for  the  ^giua  Gallery  of  the  Glypti>- 
(i78o-4t  1786-90,  and  179^7)  and  actively  pro-  thek  at  Munich,  and  other  decorative  work  for 
moted  the  building  of  a  canal  between  the  Hud-  the  same  building.  His  'Shakespeare'  in  the 
son  and  Lake  Erie.  He  was  United  States  vestibule  of  the  theatre  in  his  native  city  belongs 
senator  from  New  York  (1789-91  and  1797-8).  to  this  period,  as  does  the  Bacchus -frieie  in  the 
He  resigned  because  of  ill-health.  He  was  roar-  ballroom  in  the  palace  of  Duke  Max.  On 
ried  (17  Sept  175O  to  Catharine  Van  Rcns-  being  appointed  professor  in  the  Art  Academy  at 
^elae^  and  had  11  <±ildren.  His  daughter  Eliza-  Munich  he  soon  gathered  a  great  number  of 
l>eth  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  pupils  about  him.  He  was  meanwhile  busy  in 
Consult:  Lossing,  'Life  and  Times  of  Fhilip  numerous  important  works;  a  frieze  illustrating 
Schuyler*  {i86(>-2;  ad  ed.  1872);  Tnckerman,  the  'Voyage  of  the  Argonauts';  a  statue, 
'Life  of  General  Philip  Schuyler*  C1903),  'Poetry  of  Hesiod' ;  the  reliefs  illustrative  of 
Schuylerville,  ski'lir-vll,  N.  Y.,  village,  Pindar;  the  stttues  of  .Ssdiylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Saratoga  County;  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  Anstophanes;  the  reliefs  illustrating  the  myth 
the  Fitchburg  railroad;  about  10  miles  east  of  "'  Aphrodite.  Of  hia  monumental  work  m 
Saratoga  Springs  and  3S  miles  north  of  Albany,  "^^^le  and  bronw,  are  the  pediment  Rroups  in 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Philip  Schuyler  (q.v.)  *e  Walh^Ia,  consisuag  of  15  statues  illustrat- 
who  planned  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne.  ^S  ^he  'Victory  of  Arminius  over  Varus' ;  and 
The  village  is  in  an  agriealtaral  region,  and  has  *•>*  *'*"*  pedmient  groups  for  the  Munich  promr- 
a  number  of  industries  connected  with  farm  and  •^"?-  The  greatest,  however,  of  his  works 
dairy  products.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort;  "^  ^*  '?**?  '?  ^^  ,^""  °V^?'^/'^'  "^°!^  ^ 
and  many  tourists  visit  the  village  on  account  »  ^e*' '?  height,  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Mu- 
of  its  historical  associations.  A  tablet  on  one  of  '"<^^,  H^.*^!  «'*"  executed  many  statues  of 
the  business  blocks  gives  the  information  that  "V""*''^  individuals.  Among  his  ideal  works  are 
near  is  the  place  where  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  ft?.  ^^'-  *"«  ^K""'  IP  sandstone  of  ^Venus  ; 
Gates.  A  half  mile  up  the  slope  from  the  main  JDuna' ;< Vesta  and  CereaJ;  'Apollo' ;  'Eros'; 
street  stands  the  Saratoga  Battle  monument,  fifS^H*  l  ^^  <Pan.>  This  series  was  com- 
erected  by  the  Saratoga  BatUe  Monument  As-  pl««I."i  »W  Jt  the  casUe  of  ^yle5baden.  His 
sociation.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  JDancing  Girl,'  a  hfe  size  figure  in  white  iiarblt 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Burgoyne  surrender,  17  "  "  wp^k  <if  remarkable  beauty.  His  'Shield  of 
Oct.  1877.  It  is  ornamented  on  each  side  of  its  Herciiles.>_  begun  at  Rome,  is  conceived  m  the 
four  fronts  by  niches,  three  of  them  containing  P"7  j!"?^}^  ,^P'"S  .1*  illustrates,  after  Hesiod, 
bronze  sUtues  of  Generals  Schuyler,  Gates  and  i^*'  diviniQ-s  exploits  etc.  m  140  figures;  has 
Morgan.  The  south  niche,  where  would  have  bem  cast  m  bronze,  and  replicas  are  to  be  found 
been  placed  the  statue  of  Benedict  Arnold,  stands  ™"' '"  Germany  and  England.  Hewas  a  sc  dp- 
empty.  All  roads  from  Schuylerville  seem  to  ^'  °^'*'*  Romantic  school  and  his  works  did 
lead  to  battlefields  whereon  were  fought  and  won  ^^^  *»  ^'^°J^l*^,  *^'  '=^"^v.''*u^*T'"l"^«A.^ 
the  independence  of  the  Republic.  Pop.  (1890)  ^^  cause  which  lost  much  by  his  death.  While 
1,387;  (1900)  i,5or;  (1910)  1,614.  "''"^'  "^  ?'*  '*'"■''?  l'^''*'*  ^^^^  spontaneity. 
c..*,™™it!ii  1  i'i «  /c  »!.  T\  »  1.  sometimes  he  over-elaborates  to  such  a  dwree, 
Schny^  skoolkH  (from  the  Dutch,  as  to  impair  the  force  of  hia  original  conce^JM^ 
meaning  "hidden  channel"),  a  nver  in  Penn-  at- 
sylvania,  which  has  its  rise  in  Schuylkill  County,  Schwarts,  shvarts.  Christian  Priediicli. 
flows  southeast  and  enters  the  Delaware  River  German  Protestant  missionary:  b.  Sonnenburg, 
at  Philadelphia.  The  total  length  is  about  125  Prussia,  36  Oct,  1726;  d.  Tanjore,  India,  13  Feb. 
miles.  In  1816-25  the  river  was  made  navigable  1798.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
for  freight  boats  to  Port  Carbon,  three  miles  Halle,  1746-9,  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  and 
above  Pottsville  (q.v.).  Philadelphia  obtains  sailed  from  London  for  India  in  1750.  He  was 
from  the  Schuylkill  a  large  part  of  the  city  water  stationed  at  Tranquebar,  a  Danish  mission,  until 
supply.  The  river  furnishes  considerable  water-  1766^  when,  having  transferred  himself  to  the 
power  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  at  Potts-  English  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ville,  Reading,  Norristown,  and  other  places  on  ledge,  he  removed  to  Trichinopoly  and  founded 
its  banks,  and  also  at  Philadelphia.  a  church  and  a  school.  He  removed  to  Tan- 
Schwab,  shwab,  John  Chriatopher.  Ameri-  J"''?'  ■"  ^77^  and  went  as  an  ambwisador  to  ne- 
can  political  economist:  b.  New  York  1865.  Ho  ?°^^  P^^e  with  Hyder  Aii  at  benngapaUm^ 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1886  and  later  stud-  i".,*?"";  he  was  succMsful  after  all  others  had 
ied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  failed.  In  a  Uter  war  hesucceeded  in  savu^  the 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Yale  'Review'  smce  S''^  °^  Tanjore  from  famine  by  his  mfluence  with 
1893,  and  has  occupied  the  chair  of  political  ^  peasants,  whom  he  induced  to  send  supplies. 
economy  at  Yale  since  1808.  He  has  published:  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore 
•"■  '  "  "  •  •<  .^  ^  ,  _  ,  and  of  Hyder  All,  and  the  former,  on  his  death- 
bed, entrusted  his  son  and  successor  to  the  mis- 
sionary's care.  A  monument  designed  by  Flax- 
o_t,___rt.«iMi    .i,„5n't5"ia,    T  •iii.Btv  im«  man  and  erected  at  Tanjore  commemorates  the 

emy  at  Munich  and  was  a  pupil  or  the  tattle    1-  _    .,    n         _     (..  _  ■        /  lu     t  ■/     ■ 

ii>  f.thrt    profciaion  of  scoIpm=  .nd  .1  once  Corrapondence  of  C.  F.  Schw.rf  (1833). 

received  a  commission  from  Kmg  Maximilian  to  Schwarz,  Berthold,  a   Franciscan  friar  of 

fumisli  a  model  for  a  silver  jpergne  decoiated  "    "             .^     .         ..,.-_.«...-        . 
with  incidents  from  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 
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bis  monastic  name,   and  the  epithet   Schwafz,  opening  up  some  700  miles  of  tww  temtotr; 

*black,*  was  added  to  it,  because  of  his  addiction  one  in  1889  to  Chihuahua  in  Mexico,  for  the 

to  the  study  of  chemistiy,  in  the  course  of  which  journal  'America*     He  was  the  lecipient  of  the 

he  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  an  explosive,  Roquette   Arctic   medal   from  the   Paris   Geo- 

forraed  by  the  combination  of  saltpetre,  sulphur  '  ■    ■  ^     ■  .        .           ...         ... 

and  quicksilver;  or  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  lead  and 

oil.    Thus  he  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  in-        .._„_„  ., , , 

vention  of  gunpowder.     This  is  said  to  have  Geneva.    He  was  the  author  of  'Along  Alaska's 

takea    place    in    the    early    part    of    the    14th  Great   River'    (1885);    'Nimrod   in   the   North* 

century.      Schwars,    whether    the    inventor    of  {1885)  ;    'The    Children   of  the    Cold'    (1886). 

gunpowder  or  not,  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  Consult  Gilder's  'Schwatka's  Search'  (1881). 

of  artillery.   In  1380  he  came  to  Venice,  and  was  Schwcmfurth,   shvin'foort,   Georg  Augu«t 

''^=''^Afis?^roi'ir^.r^^.  S^r^HrS^itSriitsI  €!l 

ti^^r^^Thv^h^fn^™^  In.^'^^Un.  th^^^^  Af>^am  c^t  of  the  Red  Sea;  in  1869^1  he  ex- 

fcwi^H     fn  fR??=,*^«^,.^L^^.?lH  tn'hTi^  fn  P'^^'d  equatorial  Africa  in  the  counS^es  of  the 

he  died.    In  1853  3  statue  was  erected  to  him  m  -^           j^^^  jjinka  and  other  peoples,  and  dis- 

nl^;^"!?'     ?'"""'r^J^^;;''^^«*^  iSlI^'^Mr^^f  covered  »  triU  of  pigmies  and  the  river  Welle. 

Sl^Sef  GUN^^               Schiesspulvers'  ^^  f^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Geo^phical  Society 

(189O.    See  Glnpowmh.  ^^^  ^^  .^^  ^gg^  \x<saae.  the  director  of  all  the 

Schwarrenberg,  shvart'scn-berg,  Adam  ot  Egyptian  collections    in   Cairo.     In   other   ex- 

Franconian  count:  b.  1587;  d.  Spandau,  Prussia,  pbrations   he    investigated     the   oasis    of    El- 

17  March  1641.     He  was  descended  from  one  Chargeh;    the   botany    of   various    districts    of 

of  the  oldest  families  of  Francoma,  was  prime  Egypt;    the   southern   portion  of  Arabia;   and 

mmister    to     Georg-Wilhelm,    the    elector    of  Helouan  and  the  Italian  colony   of  Erythrea. 

Brandenburg,  was  all-powerful  during  the  Thirty  His    publications    chiefly    relate    to    travel    and 

Years    war,  and  caused  gr^t  calamities  to  the  botany,  and  include  'Plantje  qusdam  Nilotioe* 

electorate  of  Brandenburg  through  his  promot-  (jgfia)  .  <!„,  Herzen  von  Afrika>  (1874)  '.  'Artes 

mg  an  alliance  with  Austria  against  the  Swed-  African**   (itos)  ;  etc. 

ish  Protestant  League.    When  the  "Great  Elec-  _  .       .V        ,    .,  .       «    ,.    .. 

tor'  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1640  .    Schwemiti,  shvi'nits,  ^nU  Alexander  de, 

he  punished  Schwarzenberg  by  divesting  him  of  Amen^n  bacteriologist :  b.  Salem.  N.  C,  18  Jan. 

his  power  and  imprisoning  him  in  the  fortress  of  ^^:  ^.^ff^'T""*  ^-  S't  '^  ^^^  ''i^,  ^l 

Spahdau,  where  he  died  was  Rnduat^  fron.  the  Oniversitj;  of  North 

.  Schwar^^tberg  Karl  Phmip  of  Franco-  t^^ -dVk^n^F » -S3?grl"'^^^^^^^^^ 
nian  prince  and  soldier:  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  15  University,  Washington.  He  was  dean  and  pro- 
Apr.!  i?7i  ■  d.  Leipsic,  Germany,  15  Oct  i&».  f^^,  ^^  ^^  Columbian  Medical  School  and 
He  received  a  irulitary  training  and  served  with  director  of  the  biochemic  laboratory  of  the 
distinction  m  the  battles  of  Wagram,  Hohen-  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
Imden.  and  Ulm,  and  after  the  peace  of  Vienna  jn^de  many  original  investigations  in  regard  to 
1809,  was  Austrian  ambassador  to  Pans,  where  bacteria,  tuberculosis,  disinficUnts  and  hygienic 
he  IS  said  to  have  arraiiged  the  marriage  be-  problems.  The  results  of  these  investigations  ap- 
tween  Maria  Louisa  and  Napolemi  At  Na-  peared  in  numerous  published  scientific  papers. 
poleons  request  he  was  created  a  field-marshal  „  ,  .  —  .  .  « 
and,  in  1813,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  A«s-  Schwomt*,  Rudolf,  German  sculptor: 
trian  army  of  observation  in  Bohemia.  When  t.  Charlottenbnrg  15  Jan.  1839;  d.  Berlin 
Austria  joined  Russia  and  Prussia,  Prince  »  Jan.  1896.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Ber- 
Schwarzenberg  commanded  the  allied  forces,  'm  Academy  and  of  Schievelbein,  took  a  prom- 
gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  led  the  victor-  '"ent  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  National  Gal- 
lons armies  into  Paris  1813.  Consult  Prokesch-  'ery  at  Berlin,  and  executed  numerous  commis- 
Oesten,  'Denkwurdigkdten  aus  dem  Leben  des  S'<">3  '^r  monuments,  public  works,  and  official 
Feldmarshalls  Fursten  Schwarzenberg'  (1882).  buildings.  Among  his  works  were  many  busts, 
Schwatka,  shwat'ka,  Frederick.  American  ?."=•■  f  a'i";^  "J  ^rown  Prince  Frederick  Wjl- 
Arctic  explorer:  b.  GaleAa,  li!.,  w  Sept.  1849:  d.  ^?™  ('872)  and  William  L  (.88a)  m  marble. 
Portland,  Ore.,  2  Nov.  iSga.^e  was^ad-  The  memoria  of  William  Land  Fredenck  III. 
uated  at  West  Point  in  187T,  served  as  ad  lien-  5^1"'^'™"'?'?*  is  also  by  him,  as  are  also  x, 
teiant,  U.  S.  A.,  until  1878,  when  he  obtained  df^"tive,  fHues  for  the  equwtrian  memorial 
leave  of  absence  and  headed  an  expedition  to  °^  Frederick  William  HI.  at  Cologne. 
King  William's  Land,  in  search  of  records  and  Schwenkteld,  shvcnk'fllt,  Kaapar  von,  Ger- 
remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Arctic  exploring  man  mystic  and  religious  leader:  b.  Ossig, 
party.  He  was  successful  and  brought  back  in  Silesia,  1490;  A.  Ulm  10  Dec.  1561.  He  studied 
1880  some  valuable  geographical  information  as  at  Cologne  and  other  universities,  in  1516  en- 
well  as  the  buried  records,  having  made  a  sledge  tered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  and 
journey  of  3,251  miles,  then  the  longest  on  was  made  a  councillor.  A  teamed  scholar,  he 
record.  Schwatka  next  explored  the  Yukon  differed  from  Luther  on  several  points  of  the- 
River  in  Alaska,  and  returning  in  1884,  resigned  ology,  and  was  thus  opposed  by  both  Catholics 
his  army  commission,  haviiw  meantime  been  and  Protestants.  His  writings  are  of  interest 
promoted  to  ist  lieutenant.  He  led  three  other  in  the  study  of  the  times  01  the  Reformation, 
exploring  expeditions :  one  to  Mount  Saint  Ellas,  Those  who  adhered  to  his  views  were  subjected 
which  he  ascended  for  7,aoa  feet,  for  the  New  to  greater  or  less  persecution  and  iji  1734  many 
York  'Tititei*  in  18S6;  one  in  1891  to  Alaska,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  in 
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Montgomery  and  adjacent  counties.    There  they  which  the  body  is  usaally  slightly  compressed 

maintain  a  few   small  churches,  the  doctrines,  and  elongated  and  covered  with  thin,  slighHy 

discj^pline  and  Boverrment  of  which  in   many  ctenoid  scales.    The  head  is  scaly  and  its  supcr- 

CKirticulars    resemble    those    of   the    Society    of  ficial    bones   are   remarkable    for   the    extensire 

Friends.    The  Schwenkf elders  or  Sehwenkfeld-  development  in  them  of  passages  for  the  mucoM» 

ians  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  identified  canals.     The  premaxillary  bones  are  protractile 

■with  the  Dunkards   (q.v,).     Consult  Kadelbach,  and  the  chin  is  provided  with  pores  and  some- 

^Ausfiihrliche  Geschichte  Kaspar  von  Schwenk-  times  a  barbel.    Jaw  teeth  are  well  developed 

folds  iind  der  Schwenkfelder  in  Schlesien,  der  but,  beyond  the'  formation  of  enlarged  canines,. 

Ober-Lausitz  und  Amerika  (1861).  are  not  differentialed,  but  large  molar  teeth  mat 

Schwenkfeldiana.    shw5nk'fgl-dl-?nz.     See  pave  the  pharyngeal  bones.    The  fins  are  well 

Religious  Sects  developed,  the  soft  dorsal  long,  the  caudal  usu- 

Schwcrin,   shva-ren',  Germany,  capital  of  ='"3'  '°"""'^<^  '"'  t™""'^  and  the  anal  short  and 

the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  pic-  P;="°/''    ^^   °"?   °^  J"".   IP"""'   I^Y""   "^ 

turesquely   situated   on   the    west   shore   of   the  With  few  exceptions  the  air-bladder  is  large  and 

Lake  of  Schwerin,  20  miles  south  of  the  Baltic,  °f  complicated   structure ;   and   it  is   by   forcmg 

and  130  miles  northwest  of  Berlin.     The  lake  is  «"■  through  this  organ  that  the  peculiar  grmitmg 

14  miles  long  and  3  broad,  and  has  smaller  lakes  *"*•   rumbling  sounds   produced  by  these  fishes 

■behind  it.     The  town  is  surrounded  with  hand-  f.^*  "P^^**:     Most  of  the  species  are  marine  and 

some   subtffbs    and   contains   the   grand    duke's  I'ttoral,  but  a  few  are  fresh-water.    Most  oftlwin 

castle    C1845-58),  a    Renaissance   structure,   the  l«d  upon  other  fishes  but  some  upon  crusCrceans 

cathedral    (1365-1430),  with  interesting  monu-  a"d  mollusks.    The  family  is  an  extenstveww  of 

s  and  stained  glass;  an  arsenal;  a  museum  f.Jf"f^  f"""  ^^^^    '5°  '^P^^'*?   ^""^^  **" 


and  picture-gallery ;  and 'manufactures  lacquered  t^^ted  and  especially  numerous  in  warm  seM, 

wares,     machinery,     cloth,     etc       Pop     about  *""*  '"*^'  °^  *''*'"  "^  ^ood  food-fishes.    Nearly 

42,000.                     '  ^"  °^  '''*  genera  and  more  than  loo  ^>edes  are 

'  o  L_j   J        t   »         ■»•■     •.                   .         ■  recorded  as  occurring  in  North  American  waters 

Schwtad,    shvint,    Montz    von.    Austrian  including  some  food-fishes  of  first-rate  impof^ 

winter:   b.  Vienna  21   Jan    1804;   d.   Munich  8  tanoe  and  several  game-fish.     There  My  be  men- 

Feb.  1871.    He  was  a  pupd  of  the  Vienna  and  tioned  as  belonging  here  the  weakfishes.  drmas, 

Munich  academies,  and  in   1832-4  decorated  a  croakers,  kingfish,  spot  and  yellowtaiL 

room  in  the  Konigsbau  with  encaustic  pictures;  „  .    .              .  _,                        ,      „      . 

in  1834-5  he  undertook  one  of  his  greatest  works,  Scjabca,   si-atT  ka,    a   neural  affection,  m 

the  painting  of  60  compositions  in  water-color  ™i"=°  tne  pain  stretches  along  the  course  of  the 

for  Castle  Hohenschwangau ;  became  a  professor  f "«  sciatic  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  hip  along  the 

in   the   Munich   Academy   in    184?;    in    1854-5  T.    P^'t   "'   ^t  ^'Sh   toward   the    ham  o£ 

painted  the  frescoes  in  Wartbnry,  and  in  1864^7  *"=  '^K-    "  may  affect  the  branches  of  this  nerve, 

those  in  the  Vienna  Opera  House.    He  was  a  and  any  nerve  of  the  thigh  or  hip.    It  is  cfaar- 

member  of  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other  actenzed  by  extreme  pain,  often  excruciating  and 

academies,   and   was   knighted   in    1855.     He   is  occurring  in  paroxysms,   and   increased  by  any 

considered  one  of  the  foremost  of  modem  paint-  change  of  temperature  and  moisture ;  there  is 

ers  and  the  best  representative  of  German  ro-  stiffness,  and  generally  swelling  of  the  limb  at 

manticism.     He  worked  as  well   in  fresco,  oils,  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  after  repeated 

or   water-colors,   and   his   compositions   number  attacks  the  limb  seems  to  shrink,  owing  to  the 

several  hundreds.  wasting  of  the  muscles.     In  some  cases  the  ar- 

a^u,.^,  .»,Trfin    c    :4.....i..nj   -.«■., 1  -.t  .I,,  ticulation  of  the  hip  seems  affected,  and  per- 

Sctiw7z,  shvits,  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  _,_„„„,  i_„nT,;i;t„  Xt  ri,     i;™h  t,\,^J  «i  .._     r« 

canton  of  Schwy.,  on  the  Gotthard  Railroad,  3  ?-"■"'  '"""^^'Wy  .o*  the   limb  takes  place.    If 

miles  northeast  of   the  Lake  of  Lucerne.     The  sc^"^^PP<^ars.  as  it  commonly_  does,  as  a  severe 

interesting   old   town-hall    contains   the   earliest  ^°™  =  th  ^H  f.^J-     /'^f  f '" '1'   w.""'^; 

trophies  of  the  Swiss  struggles  for  independence.  "r/V'^I,,'?i'^^''L.'\u'  ',    % '^0'npl'<^'>'>"  "^ 

There  are  also  a  handsome  church  and  several  ?X;.;"f              '       "         treatment  must  tia^e 
higher  educational    institutions.    The   chief  in- 
dustries are  cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture 

of  bricks.     Fruit   and  cattle   raising  are   exten-  Scidmore,      skld'mfir,      EUn                         . 

sively  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood.    Popula-  American  traveier  and  author :  b.  Madison.  Wis, 

tion    about    0,000.      Schwyz    took   such    a    con-  14  Oct.    1856.     She   became   identified   with  the 

Spicuous  ana  leading  part  in  the  revolts  against  National    Geographic    Society    at    Washington. 

.  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  that  its  name  was  ap-  U-  C,  in  1890,  and  later  its  corresponding  and 

plied  to  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  foreign  secretary.    Her   published    works   are: 

ScUcca,  shak'ka,  Italy,  a  seaport  town  and  'Alaska:   The  Southern  Coast  and  the  Sitkan 

bishop's  see   in   Sicily,  in  the  province  of   Gir-  Archipel3go>     (1885)  ;    'Westward   to    tlie    Far 

genti,  30  miles  northwest  of  Girgenti  on  a  sloping  E^^t' ;  'From  East  to  West' ;  'Guide  to  Alaska' 

hill.    It  is  badly  built;  its  principal  buildings  are  (=89o-8):    'Java:     the    Garden   of   the    East' 

the  cathedral     (nth     century),    some    ancient  (189?);  'Winter  India'    (1903);  etc. 

castles  and  a  technical  school  and  gymnasium.  Science  of  Language,  that  science  which 

It  IS  the  Sicilian  headquarters  of  Mediterranean  treats   of   language   as   an   organic  phenomenon 

coral  fishing,     There  are  manufactures  of  bricks,  to  be  examined  and  classified  in  accordance  with 

pottery,   barrels,   baskets,  _  olive   oil.  and  many  the  results  of  inductive  processes, 

persons     arc    employed     m     fish-cunng.       Pop.  The  science  of  language  in  its  broadest  sense 

alwut  27,000.  embraces   all   efforts   to  observe  and   study  the 

Scixnidse,    si-enl-de,    a    family    of    perco-  facts   of  human  speech  as   detached  from  their 

moiphous,   spiny-rayed    teleostomous   fishes,   in  subjective  identity  with  thought  and  viewed  ob- 
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jectiirfy  as  parts  of  a  mechanism  for  the  com-  to  the  wide-ranging  and  desultory  comps.rlsnns 

municatjon  of  itiuught.    In  this  sense  its  history  of  similar  words,  or  words  of  like  meaning  in 

reaches  back  to  include  the  beginnings  of  de-  different  and  widely  separated  languages,  such 

scriplive  grammar,  which  represents  in  general  as  are  represented  in  the  great  dictionary  com- 

an  attempt  to  classify  the   facts  of  a   language  piled  at  the  instance  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 

as  they  appear  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  under-  'Linguarum  totius   orbis   vocabularia   compara- 

standing,  teaching,  and  preserving   it     Gram-  tiva'    (4  vols^  Saint  Petersburg,  1790-1)  ;  and 

mar  took  its  rise  under  the  influence  of  writ-  Adelung's  'Milhridaies'   (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1806- 

ing,  and  with  the  motive  apparently  in  ail  cases  17).     The  spread  of  Christianity,  the  transta- 

of  retaining  and  establishing  the  use  or  under'  tion  of  the  BiUe  into  many  languages,  and  the 

standing  of  some  literary  dialect  as  a  standard  increase   of   intercommunication   had   called   at- 

type.     This  is  the  case  notably  in  India,  where  tention  to  the  diversities  and  similarities  of  hu- 

the  native  grammar  served  the  purpose  of  en-  man   speech   in   a   way  before    unknown,    and 

abling  the  Brahmans  to  hand  down  by  leaching  quickened  anew  the  old  qucryings  regarding  the 

the  exact  traditions   of  the   sacred  language  of  origin  of  language.    The  minds  of  men  and  the 

the  Vedas  esteemed  to  be  in  their  keeping,  and  materials  were  preparing  for  a  comparative  sci- 

among  the  Greeks  it  was  in  connection  with  the  encc  of  language ;   there  was  lacking,  however, 

teaching  and  interpretation  of  Homer,  and  later  the   point  of  approach  and   the  thread   for  the 

when  the  Greek  language  bad  spread  beyond  the  labyrinth,  without  which  there  could  be  no  sci- 

limits  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  teaching  ence.    The  discovery  of  the  kinship  of  Sanskrit 

the  language  to  aliens  and  maintaining  its  stan-  with  the  European  languages  yielded  the  way 

dards    unimpaired,    that   the    system    of    Greek  of  approach  through  the  establishment  of  a  fam- 

grammar  had  its  development.  ily  of   cognate  languages  conceived  as   derived 

Though  among  other  peoples,  as  the  Chinese  from  one  common  parent  language  no  longer 

and   the  Assyrians,  word-lists  or  syllable-lists  existing.     The  discovery  of  the  Hindu  system 

were  made  with  some  attempts  at  definition  and  of  grammar,  throughout  which  was  latent  the 

grammatical  ejtplanation,  it  is  only  at  two  points  notion  of  historical  development  with  reference 

in  the  history  of  human  endeavor,  in  India  and  both    to   sounds    and    structure,    provided    the 

in  Greece,  that  anything  approaching  complete  thread  and  the  method  by  which  tt  historical 

grammatical   systems  has  been  produced     Ail  grammar  could  be  developed.     Out  of  a  com- 

forms   of   descriptive   grammar   that  have  thua  parative   grammar   that   is   historical   in   motive 

far  been  used  in  the  world  for  the  full  exposi-  and  procedure  has  arisen  the  modem  science  of 

tion  of  any  language  may  be  direcdy  traced  to  language. 

one  of  these  two  independent  sources.    Thus  for         This  modem  science  of  language  demands 

example,  the  grammar  of  the  Romans,  includ-  therefore  a  skicter  definition  tlwn  the  one  of- 

ing  the  technical   terms  and  classifications  such  fered  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.     It  is  the 

as  the  names  of  the  cases,  tenses,  and  parts  of  science  whidi  deals  with  the  life  conditions  oi 

speech,  was  obtained  from  the  Greeks  by  a  di-  human  speech  as  it  historically  adapts  itself  to 

rect  translation,  often  most  crude  and  mistaken,  use  in  the  communication  of  thought    The  con- 

and  this  Latin  grammar  in  its  turn  was  forced  formableness  of  speech-facts  to  general  condi- 

upon    the    modem    languages    of    Europe    with  tions  of  life  and  growth  dominating  the  entire 

ruthless   disregard  of  the  native  instinct  material   of   a   language   makes   it   possible   for 

While  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Greeica  bnguage-study  to  take  the  form  of  a  science, 

falling  under  the  control  of  philosophy  spent  The  science  of  language  is  a  science,  in  that  it 

Itself  in  the  effort  to  discover  from  language  seeks  to  arrange  the  phenomena  of  change  in 

the  relation  of  word   and   idea,  sentence   and  the  development  of  its  material  and  give  them 

judgment,     speech     and     thought,     the     Hindu  order  according  to  these  general  life-conditions 

grammar  dealing  with  severer  and  more  definite  and  principles  of  bebg. 

matters  of  objective  fact  proceeded  to  the  ac-  The  modem  science  of  language  begins  with 
curate  observation  of  the  sounds  and  their  ef-  Franz  Bopp,  bom  in  i?9i  in  Mainz,  and  pro- 
feet  upon  each  other  in  combination,  and  so  de-  fessor  in  the  University  of  Berlm  from  i8zi  to 
veloped  a  scientific  phonology;  analyzed  the  hia  death  in  1867.  His  first  work,  <Ueber  das 
word  forms,  recognizing  root  and  suffix  and  Conjugalioiwsystem  der  Sanskritsprache  in 
endmg,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  a  history  Vergleichung  mit  jencm  der  griechischen,  lateini- 
of  words  regulated  by  other  than  subjective  schen,  persischen,  und  gennanischen  Sprache,> 
tests;  classified  and  summarized  on  the  basis  of  Frankfurt,  rSifi,  laid  the  first  scientific  founda- 
accurate  statistical  observation  the  mechanism  tions  for  the  application  of  a  comparative 
of  the  language,  and  laid  thus  the  foundations  method  to  language  study,  in  that  it  gave  sys- 
for  study  of  the  regulative  principles  in  the  life  tematic  demonstration  of  what  had  been  already 
of  the  language.  suggested  by  Sir  William  Jones  (letter  of  1786) 

In    the    latter    part    of    the    i8th    century  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  "Sprachc  und  Weisheit 

the  Sanskrit  language  and  with  it  the  Hindu  der  Inder'  (1808),  namely  that  the  Indo-Euro- 

system  of  grammar  were  brought  to  the  atteit*  pean    languages    possess    their    similarities    in 

tion  of  European  scholars,  and  made  available  words  and  inflexions  by  virtue  of  descent  from 

for  their  study  through  the  labors  primarily  of  a  common  stock.    His  chief  attention  in  this  as 

Sir   William  Jones    (i?46-94)    and   Henry  T.  in   his   later   and    chief   work,    *Vergleichende 

Colebrooke    (1^^65-183?),    the    founders    of    the  Grammatik    dea    Sanskrit,    Send,    etc.,'    Beriin 

modem  Sanskrit  philology.     In  Its  effect  upon  1833-52,   was   centred   upon  the  determination 

the  study  of  language  this  was  the  discovery  of  the  original  significance  of  the  various  in- 

o£  a  new  world.    On  the  one  hand  the  recc^ni-  flexional   elements,   tense   signs,   personal    end- 

tion  that  Sanskrit  was  akin  to  the  European  ings,  etc.,  these  being  presumed  to  carry  each 

languages  immediately  gave  form  and  purpose  3  distinct  meaning  in  the  supposed  agglutinative 
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rtmcture  of  the  word.    Though  thia  purpose  is  and  finally  the  very  magnitude  of  the  material 

caw  known  to  be  much  farther  from  fulfilment  assembled  for  observation  have  tended  to  de- 

than  Bopp  in  his  time  believed  already  attained,  feat  perspective  and  render  for  the  time  difficult 

his  demonstration  of  a.  comparative  method,  used  if    not    impracticable    broad    statements    simple 

by  him  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  recog-  enough  to  fit  a  general  interest  and  yet  true  to 

tuzed  as  a  great  and  permanent  enrichment  of  the  &cts  as  known.     The  newer  science,  really 

science,  indeed  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  the  science  proper,  has  therefore  received  no 

science.  such  popular  interpretaticms  as  the  older  and 

While  Bopp'a  work  was  to  such  an  inordi-  simpler  science  received  at  the  hands  of  Miiller, 

nate  extent  absorbed  in  the  application  of  his  Whitney,  Sayce,  and  others.    In  passing  to  the 

comparative  method  as  to  neglect  the  processes  years  of  discretion  this  science  like  others  has 

of  development  in  the  individual  language,  Ja-  exchanged  poetry  for  prose. 
cob  Grimm  (1785-1863)  was  giving  the  first  ex-         The  distinctive  features  of  the  newer  science 

Cmplification  of  the  historical   treatment   of  a  are:   (i)  It  exacts  a  more  detailed  mastery  of 

langi»ge  in  his  'Deutsche  Grammatik'    (i8ip-  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  language;  (z) 

37)-  it  becomes  in  consequence  less  comparative,  and 

The  general  or  philosophical  science  of  Ian-  more  historical;  (3J  it  is  more  concerned  with 

guage  dealing  with  principles  of  structure  and  life-processes  than  with  origins ;  (4}  it  receives 

relations    to    thought    had    its    beginning   with  its   stimulus   more   from   observation   of   living 

W.  von  Humboldt  (1767-183S)  and  was  most  languages  in  the  spoken  fonn  than,  as  was  the 

notably  developed  by  Heymann  Steinthal  (1823-  case  with  the  older  science,  from  the  record  of 

09),  whose  chief  works  in  this  field  are;   'Der  ancient  languages  in  the  written   form;    (5)   it 

Ursprung    der    Sprache'     (1851;    4th    edition,  occupies   itself   with  finer   determinations,  and 

1888),  and  'Charakteristik  der  hauptsachlichsten  conceives  of  the  parent  stock,  whatever  family 

Typen  des  Spracbbaues'  (1860).  of  languages  or  dialects  it  may  be  considering, 

Ai:gust    Fr.    Pott    (1803-87)    supplemented  as  possessing  more  complexity  of  detail;    (6) 

the  comparative  work  of  Bopp  by  leading  to-  it  is  guided  more  strictly  by  consideration  ol 

ward  an  exaccer  phonology  in  the  course  of  his  fixed   habits   inhering   in   the   life-conditions  of 

search    for    correct   etymologies;    chief   work:  the  language  under   investigation   as    a  whole 

'Etymologische   Forschungen'    (1833-6,  2d  ed.  and  by  methods  of  treatment  and  of  judgment 

1859-76).     August  Schleicher   (1821-68)   in  the  inferred  from  the  life  conditions  of  language  in 

conviction  that  the  science  of  language  belonged  general. 

among  the  physical  sciences  effected  a  powerful  ■      A  series  of  brilliant  discoveries  gave  the  im- 

infiuence  upon  the  development  of  the  discipline  petus  to  the  new  departure;  (i)  "Vemer's  law,* 

by    organizing    its    material     under    the     sem-  made  public  in  1875  by  Karl  Vemer,  who  proved 

blance  of  an  exact  science;  chief  work:  <&nn-  that     certain     exceptions     to     the     action     of 

pendium  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik'  (1861-  "Grimm's  law'  of  consonantal  mutation  were 

oa;   4th   ed.,    1876).    Herewith    the   list   of   the  due   to   original   differences   of  accentuation   in 

pioneers  is  complete,  unless  there  be  added  the  the     Indo-European    pa  rent- speech ;      (2)     Karl 

name  of  Berthold   Deibriick   (born   1842),   who  Brugmann's  demonstration    (1876)   through  the 

though  of  a  later  generation  of  scholars,  opened  postulaiion  of  a  *nasalis  sonans*  of  an  entire 

the  field  of  comparative  syntax  ('Synlaktische  reorganization    in   the   entire    vowel-system  of 

Forschuttgen,'      1871-^,     and      'Vergleichende  Indo-European;      (3)      the     convincing     proof 

Syntax,'    1893-1900).  brought   independently   by   three   scholars,   Ost- 

With    the    last    quarter    of    the     19th    cen-  hofll,  Collitz,  and  Johannes  Schmidt  in  1878  and 

tury  the  science  passing  into   the   second  half-  1879  that  the  European  vowel  diversity  of  e-o-a 

century   of   its    established   existence   took  on  was  older  than  the  uniform  Sanskrit  a.    These 

more  settled  and  organized  form,  and  assumed  discoveries  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 

■1  sterner  air.    The  processes  and  results  of  the  whole  Indo-European  vowel  system,  and,  what 

argonaut  days  of  prospecting  and  placer  mining  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  in  the  develop- 

hfld  appealed  much  to  the  popular  imagination,  ment  of  the  science,  established  confidence  in 

especiidly  when  presented  in  the  attractive  and  the  reign  of  law  throughout  the  phenomena  of 

sometimes   fantastically   romantic  style  of   Max  speech.     The   task   of    uniting   the    results   re- 

Miiller's  popular  writings,  'i,ectures  on  the  Sci-  garding  the  vowels  into  a  system  was  effectively 

ence    of    Language'     (1861^;    ad    ed.,    1891);  performed  by  F.  de  Saussure  in  his  'Systeme 

'Chips  from  a  Gennan  Workshop'   (1868-75;  2d  primilif  des  voyelles*    (1879).     The  first  plain 

ed.,  1880)  ;  or  even  in  the  clear,  cool  sanity  of  assertion  that  phonetic  laws  operated  uniformly 

William  D.  Whitney's  'Language  and  the  Study  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle 

of  Language'  (1867),  and  'Life  and  Growth  of  jn  practice  was  made  by  Aug.  Leskeen,  a  pupil 

Language'    (1^5)-  ,  of   Schleicher,  in  his    'Declination   im  slavisch- 

More  detailed  investigation  and  stricter  ad-  littauischen  und  germanischen'    (1876),  and  a 

herence  to  scientific  methods  characteristic   of  first  formulation  of  the  new  methods  of  pro- 

the  latter-day  studies  have  undermined  many  of  cedure,  was  made  in  Osthoil- Brugmann's  'Mor- 

the  certitudes  of  the  earlier  and  appreciably  re-  phologische   Unlcrsuchungen'    (Vol.    I.,    1878). 

moved  the  field  of  scientific  interest  from  the  Hermann  Paul's  superb  'Principien  der  Spradj- 

immediate    horizon    of    popular    interest.      The  geschichte*     (1880;    English    translation,    1882) 

greater  complexity  of  the  problems  in  view  of  set   forth   the    Hfc-conditions    of   languages   ae 

the   greater   abundance   and   complexity   of  the  viewed  by  the  rew  science,  and  finally  at  the  end 

data  and  the  abatement  of  assurance  concern-  of    the    century    Brugmann     and     Delhruek> 

ing  great  issues  and  fundamental  questions  in-  'Grundriss   der   verglcichenden   Grammatik  der 

duced  by  the  closer  observations  of  finer  ma-  Indogermanischen  Sprachen'    (1886-1900),  col- 

lerialt  and  the  weighing  of  finer  distinctions,  lected  the  whole  body  of  results  ia  phonolog/. 
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inflexion,  and  Bjntax  into  an  onianized  statement  a  diild  of  a.ny  race  and  any  human  pfaysioloKical 

of  what  modem  science  has  determined  r^ard-  structure,  if  brought  up  from  infancy  in  an  alien 

ing    the    life-history    of    the    Indo-European  speech  community  will  acquire  accurately  and 

tonnes.  without  accent  the  speech  of  that  community. 

From  the  be^nning  it  bad  been  under  the  The  negro  brogue  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
leadership  of  the  Indo-European  grammar  that  ample,  is  in  no  wise  due  in  the  individual  case 
the  science  was  created,  and  this  leadership  has  to  the  thick  lips  or  spreading  nose  of  the  negro, 
persisted,  though  with  diminishing  emphasis,  but  has  been  acquired  from  other  negroes  who 
into  the  later  developments.  The  treatment  of  had  received  it  through  a  line  of  succession  and 
other  bodies  of  language  and  the  methods  and  ultimately  from  the  first  negroes  who  had  im- 
standards  of  resear^  in  coimection  with  them  perfectly  (and  imperfectly  by  reason  of  the  per- 
have  been  in  general  ahapen  on  the  modds  set  sistence  of  their  own  original  language-type) 
in  Indo-European  granunar.  The  tendency  has  imitated  that  dialect  of  English  commonly  spo- 
been  increasingly  strong  in  recent  years  toward  ken  in  the  South.  This  brogue,  so  far  as  it  is 
concentration  of  study  upon  narrower  groups  of  distinguished  from  the  English  of  the  Southern 
languages  or  dialects,  and  few  have  been  able  whites,  stands  to  represent  the  lines  of  social 
to  extend  the  range  of  their  scientific  judgment  connection  among  the  negroes,  and  not  to  rep- 
over  languages  of  various  type  and  affinity,  resent  a  physiological  distbction  A  negro  child 
Works  dealing  therefore  with  human  speech  as  reared  from  infancy  in  exclusive  association 
a  whole  have  become  of  rare  appearance.  Such  with  Maine  farmers  would  speak  a  pure  New 
a  work,  however,  is  H.  von  der  Gahelentz's  'Die  England  dialect  without  trace  of  negro  brogue, 
Sprachwissenschaft'  (i8gi),  and  eucb  are  the  but  his  lips  would  remain  just  as  thick, 
works  of  Heinrich  Winkler,  'Zur  Sprachge-  The  uniformities  in  the  historical  develop- 
sdiichte*  (1887),  and  'Weiteres  zur  Spracbge-  ment  of  a  language  with  which  the  linguistic 
schichte  (1889).  The  only  attempt  to  give  an  naturalists  have  associated  the  conception  of 
account  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world  ia  natural  law,  particularly  for  our  present  pur- 
represented  in  Friedricfa  Mailer's  'Grundriss  der  pose  the  uniformities  of  sound'-change,  operate 
Sprachwissenschaft'  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1876-S8).  on  two  axes:  (i)  The  same  changes  show 
While  all  these  books  are  rich  in  st^gestions  themselves  in  the  language  of  every  individual 
of  possible  points  of  view  in  the  treatment  of  in  the  speech  community;  (3)  the  same  changes 
individual  languages,  th^  certainly  make  it  ap-  show  themselves  in  every  word  where  the  soiutd 
parent  that  the  science  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  occurs  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  indi- 
large  generalizations  demanded  in  this  broader  vidual's  language.  The  first  of  these  uniformi- 
field.  The  science  of  language  unfiwtunately  ties  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  social 
still  remains  essentially  a  science  of  the  Indo-  conformity  based  upon  the  necessity  of  intellig>- 
European  languages.  Until,  however,  other  fam-  bility  in  communication  and  the  instinct  of  imi- 
ilies  of  speech  have  been  brought  nnder  com-  tation  whereby  the  individual  continually  ad- 
plete  scientific  treatment  and  yielded  their  justs  himself  to  society.  Language  as  a  spoken 
results  for  fuller  illumination  of  the  processes  in-  fact  is  always  an  individual  possession.  In 
volved  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  languages  last  analysis  there  is  no  (spoken)  English  Ian- 
many  of  the  fundamental  general  questions  guage,  but  only  the  many  languages  of  English- 
involved  therein  must  await  their  settlement;  speaking  individuals;  but  all  these  languages 
such  arc,  for  example,  the  problem  of  grammat-  in  the  processes  of  intercommunication  are  con- 
ical gender,  questions  of  origins  connected  with  tinually  tending  toward  uniformity  through  the 
the  moods,  tenses,  cases,  and  their  inflexions,  effort  of  hearing  so  as  to  understand  and  speak- 
theories  of  compounds,  significance  and  delimi-  ing  so  as  to  be  understood  in  perpetual 
tations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  significance  and  correction  of  those  centrifugal  tendencies  of  indi- 
historical  relation  of  various  types  of  structure,  vidual  speech  which,  with  slackening  intercom- 
sudi  as  the  inflexional,  agglutinative,  isolating,  munication  toward  this  side  or  that  start  the 
etc.  hne  of  cleavage  for  dialectal  divergence. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  Schleicher  and  oth-  The  uniformities  of  the  second  class,  namely 
ers  to  make  the  science  of  lai^oage  rank  as  a  those  involved  in  the  spread  of  a  given  phe- 
natutal  sdenoe,  it  is  now  generally  recognized  nomenon  throughout  the  entire  vocabulary  of 
fliat  its  place  is  among  the  historico-social  sci-  the  individual's  language,  constitute  the  chief- 
ences.  Its  uniformities  or  laws  are  social  laws,  marvel  of  language-life  and  present  a  problem 
The  individual  receives  his  language  in  the  whose  solution  must  reach  into  the  most  fun- 
form  he  does  and  reproduces  it  as  he  does  not  damental  principles  of  the  psychology  and  his- 
becanse  of  the  physical  constitution  of  his  en-  tory  of  speech.  If  Old  English  "s»^  becomes 
vironment  nor  because  of  the  physiological  con-  English  'sh"  in  "ships'  from  "scip,*  why  should 
stitution  of  his  apparatus  of  hearing,  or  of  his  it  also  in  'fish"  from  'fisc,"  and  m  "dish*  trom 
organs  of  speech,  but  because  he  is  thrown  into  ■disc,*  and  ia  •bishop*  from  'biscop,'  etc.? 
social  commnnjcation  with  other  individuals  What  form  of  collusion  can  there  have  been  bo- 
using the  language  in  questioiL  A  child  born  tween  the  words?  So  far  as  we  can  observe 
deaf  will  be  in  consequence  dumb.  A  language  from  living  speech,  changes  of  pronunciation  come 
is  not  what  it  is  I^  virtne  of  climate  or  other  up  in  individual  usage,  one  word  at  a  time.  Gen- 
environment,  but  ^  virtue  of  its  persistence  erally  these  individual  new  pronunciations 
in  a  given  society  as  an  organ  of  communica-  or  mispronunciations  arise  from  imitation  of  a 
tion.  Its  departure  from  the  norm  and  diSer-  single  word  in  another's  pronunciation.  We  are 
entiation  into  a  sqiarate  dialect  or  language  spraking  here  only  of  unconscious  imitation, 
will  be  conditioned  by  a  lessening  or  cessation  and  not  of  course  of  the  pronunciation  overtly 
'  ration  and  the  consequent  creation  and  consciously  acquired  from  dictionary  or 
:ial  communis.    On  the  other  band  teacher.     The  new  pronunciatkn  and  the  old 
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exist  for  a,  time  side  by  side,  both  rising  often  hearing  upon  the  basis  of  reproduction.  Until 
■Dio  consciousness  together  when  the  word  is  it  has  thus  shaken  itself  free,  it  is  a  manifesta- 
uttered.  The  marvel  is  that  these  dual  images  tion  of  the  individual,  rather  than  an  instrument 
attach  to  the  sound-picture  as  it  resides  in  the  and  a  monument  of  society. 
storehouse  of  memory  below  the  level  of  con-  The  feeling,  however,  that  name  and  thing 
sciousness,  and  that  they  tend  to  appear  wher-  are  naturally  and  inseparably  joined  is  a  per- 
ever  and  whenever  this  sound-picture  is  sum-  sistent  and  fundamental  factor  of  the  folk-con- 
moned  into  use.  The  ultimate  choice  between  sciousness  concerning  language.  It  is  this  feel- 
the  new  or  the  old  depends  upon  influences  ing  which  determines  the  notion  common  among 
which  determine  a  preference  like  the  influences  uncivilized  peoples  that  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  association  which  determine  the  choice  of  imparls  power  over  the  thing.  It  manifests  it- 
manners,  gestures,  colors,  expressions,  etc  The  self  in  the  naive  impression  that  a  foreign 
new  prcniunciatioii  is  a  new  word  and  comes  in  tongue  is  a  weird  perversior  of  the  only  real 
as  a  social  fad,  but  ihe  linking  of  the  new  sound  speech,  that  is,  one's  own,  and  that  its  words  and 
to  the  old  it  replaces  drags  into  the  horizon  of  names  may  be  understood  and  interpreted  as 
the  new  fashion  every  other  occurrence  of  the  modifications  of  those  in  one's  own  language. 
same  old  sound.  So  the  shift,  if  it  establishes  Herein  lies  a  pregnant  source  of  the  folk-ety- 
itself  at  all,  makes  its  way  lesistlessly  through  mologies  applied  to  foreign  words  or  to  new 
the  vocabulary.  This  is  the  character  in  which  words  of  any  origin.  They  are  interpreted  in 
law  appears  in  language.  It  is  evidently  not  terms  of  the  known  and  in  the  naive  belief  that 
law  in  the  sense  of  the  law  which  governs  a  things  'are  rightly  so  called" ;  thus  Rothschild 
chemical  reaction,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  pronounced  as  if  compounded  of  child,  asphalt 
psychological  law  which  carries  an  unconscious  called  ashfelt,  frontispice  (Lat.,  spicere)  spelled 
mannerism  throughout  all  the  opportunities  for  piece.  Name  and  idea,  outward  form  and  inner 
its  occurrence  in  individual  behavior,  or  of  so-  content,  belong  naturally  together  and  are  in- 
cial  law  which  spreads  unconscious  molds  of  separable;  this  is  the  unformulated  conviction 
opinion,  fashions  of  manner,  thought,  «■  ex-  of  innocence,  before  it  partakes  of  the  fruit  of 
pression  throughout  a  community  bound  to-  the  tree  of  grammatical  knowledge.  The  pres- 
gether  in  intimate  social  exchange.  sure  b  therefore  constantly  on  to  give  like  con- 
Language  itself  may  be  defined  as  the  com-  tenl^  like  expression,  and  like  modiScation  of 
munication  of  thought  by  speech-sounds.  These  idea  like  modilkation  of  form.  Sometimes  it  is 
sounds,  generally  in  combination,  but  some-  the  content  which  yields  to  the  pressure,  some- 
times even  singly  (cf.  "shl"  meaning  "keep  times  tiie  form;  it  matters  little  which,  so  long 
still"),  carry  signification,  that  is,  suggest  con-  as  the  two  are  brought  together.  It  is  a  case 
ccpts  and  ideas  in  the  minds  of  hearers.  They  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  content,  when 
do  not  do  this  immediately  and  directly  by  vir-  miniature,  a  derivative  of  minium,  "red  lead,* 
tue  of  their  character  as  sounds,  but  only  medi-  comes  to  involve  the  suf^estion  of  smallness 
ately  through  their  conventional  association  through  influence  of  minimus,  or  when  duel  <0, 
with  the  ideas  they  indicate.  Some  words  nam-  Lat.  dutUum,  *battle*)  takes  on  the  special 
ing  sounds  or  actions  and  things  producing  meaning  of  a  contest  between  two  through  the 
sounds,  like  boom,  fizz,  hiss,  splash,  do  main-  contaminating  influence  of  duo.  These  illustra- 
taio  more  or  less  consciously  a  partial  connec-  tions  represent  a  movement  incessantly  at  work 
tion  between  sound  and  concept,  but  even  here  in  language  reshapii^  the  meaning  of  words. 
convention  plays  a  larger  part  than  nature,  that  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  case  of  yielding  on 
is,  the  word  suggests  its  meaning  to  the  hearer  the  part  of  form  when  femel  changes  to  fe- 
tfarough  his  memoiy  of  its  traditional  use  in  male  in  order  to  make  itself  a  proper  consort 
speech,  rather  than  through  his  recognition  of  for  male,  or  when  book,  plur.  beek  (cf.  foot: 
it  as  sound  in  nature.  That  certain  words  show  feet)  becomes  book,  plur.  books  in  conformity 
ft  degree  of  connection  between  sound  and  sense  with  hook :  hooks ;  hat :  hats,  etc.  Here  belong 
involves  no  conclusive  proof  that  their  origin  all  the  multiform  phenomena  of  analogy. 
was  onomatopoetic  They  may  have  been  sec-  Words  are  not  therefore  dead  symbols  for 
ondarily  modified  into  likeness  to  certain  concrete,  definite  unvarying  things  as  ¥  is  the 
sounds;  such  is,  for  example,  apparently  the  sign  of  Aries,  or  1_  the  sign  for  a  right  angle; 
csLse  with  clang,  dank,  clink.  To  the  extent  in  they  are  instmct  with  the  life  of  the  ideas  of 
which  this  is  true  such  words  escape  the  which  they  are  the  replicas,  of  which  they  are 
action  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  sound  and  are  par-  the  heard  and  spoken  form.  They  absorb  the 
tial  new  creations.  The  interjections  in  a  sim-  character  of  the  idea  into  themselves,  and  have 
tiar  way  are  chiefly  traditional,  but  there  is  al-  good  and  bad  repute,  are  coarse'and  vulgar,  or 
ways  open  the  possibility  of  modification  or  new  fine  and  noble;  and  all  this  comes  not  from  their 
creation  whereby  the  sound  is  the  direct  prod-  sounds,  or  from  anything  inherent  in  their  ex- 
tict  of  rdiex-aetion  The  combination  of  these  temal  form,  but  solely  from  their  inner  selves, 
two  processes,  imitation  and  reflex-action,  repre-  their  content  of  idea,  their  associations  in  ust 
sents  presumably  the  persistence  in  language  of  Words  that  were  once  in  good  odor,  and  so  far 
the  creative  processes  which  first  gave  it  exist-  as  their  sounds  are  concerned  can  measure  with 
ence.  We  have  indeed  no  other  way  of  esti-  the  best,  are  now  avoided  as  unworthy  of  en- 
mating  concerning  the  origin  of  language  than  trance  into  decent  society  because  of  the  taint 
through  observation  of  these  creative  processes  of  *evil  communications.*  Others  have  risen 
as  they  still  maintain  vitality.  Language  e.»n-  in  the  social  scale,  cf.  Green ou^-Kittredge^ 
not,  however,  be  said  to  have  issued  from  these  'Words  and  Their  Ways  in  Eoghsh  ^itech,' 
processes   and   become   language   until    it   has  chapters  xx.  and  xxi, 

shaken  itself  free  from  its  connectkm  with  what  It  is  by  reason  of  this  identificatkm  with  the 

we  may  call  nature  and  established  speaking  and  life  and  character  of  their  content  that  words 
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are  able  to  shift  th«r  meanings  as  tibcy  da  dicating  in  terms  ot  context  or  situation  as  it 

Solon  is  not  only  a  definite  tag  of  a  particular  develops,    greatly    increase    the    flexibility    and 

man;  it  takes  of  the  character  and  characteris-  usefulness  of  language. 

tics  of  the  man,  and  therefore  a  Solon  may  mean  A   language  tends  to  break  up  into  dialects 

a  sage;  so  a  vandal  is  a  destroyer;  cf.  street  when  intercommunication  slackens  throughout 

arab,  an  Adonis,  mecca,  goal ;  paper  was  origi-  the  mass  of  those  who  speak  it,   and   in  time, 

nally  a  papyrus  product  only;   picture  meant  with  cessation  of  intercommunication  these  dia- 

orlginally  only  a  painting.                        _  lecls  will  become  separate  languages ;  thus  Teu- 

A    word    becomes    sometimes   habituated    to  tonic  speech  developed  dialects  in  Germany,  but 

association  with  one  characteristic,  one  use,  or  the  complete  isolation  of  Norway  and  Sweden 

one  feature  of  an  object  or  to  one  phase  of  an  and  the  Danish  peninsula  developed  a  separate 

idea  and  so  narrows  or  speciaiires  its  signi6ca-  body   of    languages.    Before   the    isth   century 

tion;   as,   minister,    formerly    meaning   "attend-  Latin  served  generally  as  the  literary  language 

ant,*  meat,  once  «food,»  now  one  form  of  food,  or  medium  of  higher  intercourse  for  Germany 

deer,  once  "animaP   (cf.  Germ,  ihier).  33  a  whole,  but  with  the  Reformation  and  the 

Syntax  is  that  department  of  the  science  of  invention  of  printing  a  form  of  German  (the 
language  which  deals  with  the  sentence  and  the  Meissen  court  language)  based  ultimately  upon 
relations  existing  between  the  parts  of  which  it  one  of  the  dialects  (East  Prankish)  came  to  asn 
IS  organued.  Human  speech  xs  distmguished  gert  itself  as  the  centralizing  medium.  In  gen- 
from  the  language  of  animals  by  the  posses-  eral  such  centralizing  languages  are  leveling 
tion  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  a  device  planes  raised  above  the  inequalities  of  surface 
whereby  two  names  are  brought  into  relation  represented  by  the  dialects,  though  often  they  cot 
or  comparison,  one  naming  the  subject  of  re-  off  the  higher  peaks  to  fill  up  the  deeper  valleys. 
mark,  the  other  the  thou^t  concerning  it,  or  These  literary  or  standard  languages  represent 
some  other  identifying  attitude,  action,  or  cor-  the  leveling  influences  of  intercourse.  All  the 
dition  thereof.  The  device  makes  it  possible  to  European  languages  unless  held  in  check  by 
report  or  make  a  statement  regarding  something  chauvinistic  violence  tend  to  approximate  each 
not  immediately  present  within  the  field  of  ob-  other  by  interchange  of  loan-words  and  gradual 
servation  of  speaker  and  hearer.  Two  points  acceptance  of  common  syntactical  molds.  This 
determine  a  line,  and  the  advance  from  the  is  the  route  toward  a  common  international 
speech  status  rept^sented  in  the  single-name  ex-  language,  which  in  time  would  establish  itself 
clamation  to  that  represented  in  the  two-name  as  representative  of  international  intercourse 
sentence  represents  a  differertce  as  great  as  that  and  civilization.  It  is  essentially  the  same  route 
in  mathematics  between  a  point  and  a  line.  The  gs  that  by  which  in  narrower  ranges  languages  of 
dualism  of  the  sentence-type  appears  to  have  subject  peoples  have  been  displaced  by  those 
arisen  by  differentiation  out  of  the  single  ex-  of  their  conquerors,  as  Gallic  by  Latin,  or  those 
clamation,  which  embodied  in  itself  the  name  of  the  conquerors  absorbed  by  those  of  the  con- 
of  a  subject  of  thought  and  by  aid  of  tone,  ges-  quered,  as  Norman  French  by  English.  The 
ture,  attitude,  general  environment  some  indica-  resultant  tongue  in  such  cases  is  really  a  mix- 
tion of  the  thought  concerning  it.  The  cry,  ture  of  the  two.  The  Romanic  languages  are 
Fire!  is  a  rudimentary  sentence;  it  is  subject  generally  spoken  of  simply  as  descendants  of 
and  predicate  in  one;  "fire  bums,"  "fire  is  afire.*  the  Latin,  but  their  divergence  from  each  other 
The  newsboy's  cry  extra  I  means  *extra  is  for  in  phonology  and  syntax  is  largely  incited  by 
sale*  or  "extra  is  here' ;  in  any  case  it  sui^sts  the  languages  the  Latin  seemed  to  displace; 
some  sort  of  a  predicate,  and  is  also  a  rudimen-  cf,  Wcchsskr,  'Giebt  es  Lautgesetze?'  (igoo). 
tary  sentence.  The  warning  cries  of  animals  The  English  language  by  its  acceptance  of  loan- 
need  not  be  conceived  of  as  essentially  different  material  from  many  sources  and  simplification 
The  so-called  impersonal  verbs  like  Latin  pluit,  of  its  inflexions  and  syntactical  structure  has 
•it  rains,"  are  sentences  in  which  the  subject  is  long  been  preparing  itself,  though  unconsciously, 
not  yet  differentiated  from  the  predicate.  The  sub-  for  use  as  a  world  language.  Its  orthography 
ject  is  not  to  be  "understood."  If  we  are  asked,  is  now  its  sorest  hindrance.  The  slow  pro- 
•what  rains,"  we  can  only  answer  "rain  rains."  cesses,  however,  of  natural  adaptation  and  ap- 

The  two  names  by  union  of  which  the  sen-  proximation  do  not  move  rapidly  enough  for  the 

tence  exists  are  called  subject  and  verb.    The  demands  of  the  day.     There  is  undoubtedly  a 

subject   is   the    framework   on   which   the   ^e-  positive   demand   for   a   medium   of  commercial 

nomenon  expressed  by  the  verb  is  exhibited.   The  intercourse  between  the  peoples  and  this  demand 

verb  names  a  phenomenon  temporarily  exhibited  has    called    forth    no    less    than    35    attempts 

in  the  subject.    In  the  sentence.  The  sun  shines,  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  at  the 

the  verb  is  the  name  of  an  activity  called  shin-  artificial  construction  of  an  international  aux- 

ing;  it  is  for  the  time  being  displayed  in  the  iliary  language;  cf.  Couturat-Leau,  'Histoire  de 

case  of  the  sun;  another  time  it  may  be  the  I3    langue    universelle'    (1903).    Of  these    the 

moon.  largest  practical  success  has  been  achieved  by 

The  flexibility  of  the   sentence   as   a  device  the  Volapiik  of  Pastor  Schleyer   (1880),  which 

for  discussing  things  without  pointing  at  them  in  1889  is  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  com- 

is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  development  of  pletely  acquired   by  a   million   disciples.     Since 

Other   parts   of   speech   which,   assembled   about  then,  however,  it  fortunes  have  been  in  decline, 

the   subject-noun  and  the  verb,  aid  in  making  and  a  new  and  somewhat  more  rational  svstem 

clearer  that  to  which  they  are  intended  by  the  devised  by  the  Russian  physician.  Dr.  Zamenhof, 

speaker  to  refer.     The  pronouns  represent  «ie  and   called   Esperanto,   has   forced   itself   to   at- 

of  the  most  serviceable  inventions  of  language,  tention.   The  basis  for  the  construction  of  such  a 

They  serve  to  indicate  objects  without  naming  language  would   seem   to  be.   if   we  accept  the 

tbem.    They  act  as  proxies  for  nouns,  and,  in-  guidance  of   language  in  its  natural   develop^ 
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tnent:  (i)  the  selection  of  a  vocabulary  made  of  a  compact  order  of  society  whose  stable  con- 
up  as  far  as  possible  of  words  in  international  ditions  rest  upon  fully  recognized  conventions, 
or  cosmopolitan  use ;  (2)  the  acceptance  of  the  Agglutinative  languages  are  characterized  by 
analytic  rather  than  the  synthetic  and  inflexional  words  whose  grammatical  relations  are  betrayed 
structure  of  the  sentence,  that  is,  a  simplified  Eng-  by  prefijies,  suffixes,  or  infixes,  these  elements 
lish  syntax;  (3)  and  a  simple  phonetic  spelling,  being  so  loosely  combined  with  the  word  that 
Language  is  primarily  a  matter  of  sounds,  their  separate  value  is  clearly  fcit  Eng.  un- 
and  not  of  writing.  The  first  records  by  writ-  fail-ing-iy  and  taik-a-tive-ness  are  agglutinative, 
ing  were  indeed  records  of  things,  that  is,  pic-  This  type  of  structure  is  the  most  "reguJaj^ 
tures,  rather  than  records  of  language.  Words  leaving  least  to  convention,  and  is  best  suited 
had  not  yet  been  differentiated  from  the  things  to  the  use  of  tribes  scattered  over  wide  areas, 
they  denoted  and  given  objective  existence.  The  who  are  obliged,  however,  to  maintain  some 
transition  to  language- writing  seems  to  have  communication  with  each  other, 
taken  its  rise  when  the  value  of  a  picture,  that  is.  Inflexional  languages  indicate  grammatical 
ideogram,  is  extended  to  include  homonyms ;  relations  preferably  through  elements  which  are 
thus,  as  if  the  ideogram  of  mail  (armor)  were  so  intimately  combined  with  the  word-body  as 
used  to  denote  also  mail  (post)  and  male.  Then  to  have  no  distinct  meaning  identified  with 
next  the  symbol  becomes  associated  with  a  syl-  them  in  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker.  The 
lable,  and  finally  by  use  of  vowel  signs  fcf.  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages  are  in- 
Hebrew  vowel  points)  the  various  syllables  of  flexional.  The  incorporating  languages  tend  to 
like  consonants  are  differentiated  and  the  sym-  treat  the  sentence  as  a  single  word  by  forcing 
bol  becomes  the  sign  for  a  sound  In  these  the  verb  to  cover  and  include  the  whole  propo- 
modem  days  of  much  reading  the  written  form  sition. 

has  come  to  exert  in  various  ways  a  consider-  Consult;  Sayce,  'Principles  of  Comparative 
able  influence  upon  the  spoken  language.  Words  Philology'  (4th  ed..  1893);  Deibrilck,  'Intro- 
are  often  nronoimced  as  they  are  spelled ;  thus  durtion  to  the  Study  of  Language'  (2d  ed, 
the  1  is  often  pronounced  in  yolk,  almonds,  faU  iB8s)  ;  Sweet,  'The  Hist,  of  Language'  (1900) ; 
con:  the  t  and  y  are  separately  rendered  in  Oertel,  'Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language' 
don't  you,  though  not  in  orchard  for  ort-yard.  (ipoi) ;  Giles,  'Manual  of  Comparative  PhJol- 
Written  abbreviations  become  words,  like  exam,  ogy'  (ad  ed,  tgoi). 

gym  (gymnasium),  coop  (cooperative  store),  C.  BenJ.  Ide  Whkileb,_ 
O.  D.,  pronounced  seeodee,  and  used  as  a  verb  Frtstdtnt  of  thf  Unn/trsUy  of  CoMfornta. 
with  a  participle  seeodeed.  Sciences,  Classification  of.  The  effort  to 
Orthography  as  a  conventional  iced  form  of  dassify  systematically  the  manifoldness  of  sci- 
writing  has  the  advantage  of  rising  above  the  cntific  achievements  is  a  part  of  the  method- 
irregularities  of  dialect  and  the  historical  ology  of  science,  and  thus  ultimately  a  pan  of 
changes  of  sounds,  and  binding  together  the  logic.  It  has  attracted  the  philosophical  think- 
forces  and  expressions  of  a  civilization  in  de-  ers  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the  present  time. 
fiance  of  time  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Space  aa  It  came  to  the  foreground  of  logical  thought 
expressed  in  provincial  boundaries  and  dialect,  especially  at  those  epochs  in  which  new  scien- 
on  the  other.  tlfic  movements  started.  It  was  thus  mostly 
Languages  may  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  much  more  than  a  mere  dividing  and  subdi- 
historical  connection,  as  the  Semitic  family,  the  viding  of  the  really  ex^sting  sciences.  It  was 
Ugrian,  the  Indo-European,  etc,  or  on  the  basis  essentially  an  endeavor  to  open  new  perspec- 
of  resemblance  in  structure.  The  latter  classifi-  tives  and  to  show  the  way  to  new  possibilities 
cation  is  but  rough  and  approximate  at  its  best,  of  development.  The  new  ordering  and  group- 
and  involves  no  assurance  or  assumption  of  ing  of  the  parts  of  knowledge  was  thus  always 
historical  connection.  It  is  remarkable,  how-  a  sjmiptom  of  great  philosophical  movements 
ever,  that  languages  of  similar  structure,  though  and  an  expression  of  deepest  energies  in  pro- 
apparently  without  genealogical  connection,  arc  ductive  ages.  Only  those  periods  whose  scien- 
often  associated  geographically.  Thus  Central  tific  thought  was  lost  in  specialization  without 
Asia  exhibits  many  languages  of  what  we  call  originality  neglected  the  logical  task  of  woricing 
agglutinative  structure;  so  Central  Africa,-  out  a  survey  of  the  whole  field. 
Southeastern  Asia  favors  the  isolating  type.  The  principles  of  classification  have  changed 
American  languages  of  different  families,  that  is,  frequently,  and  it  would  be  almost  artificial  to 
totally  imcomiected  historically,  resemble  each  seek  a  direct  continuity  in  the  successive  ef- 
other  in  the  use  of  the  "incorporating  struc-  forts.  Essentially  psychological  are  those  clas- 
ture.  The  classification  by  structure  is  based  sifications  with  which  both  the  classical  phitos- 
upon  the  preference  shown  by  a  given  language  ophy  and  the  modern  philosophy  answer  the 
for  a  certain  mechanism  or  device,  not  upon  problem  for  the  first  time,  inasmuch  as  both 
the  exclusive  use  thereof.  We  can  thus  illus-  Plato  and  Bacon  group  human  knowledge  in 
trate  from  English  in  individual  occurrences  all  relation  to  mental  faculties.  When  the  Platon- 
the  different  prevailing  types.  Isolating  Ian-  ists  divided  all  knowledge  Into  dialectics, 
guages  express  thought  by  successions  of  in-  physics,  and  ethics,  the  three  large  parts  cor- 
dependent  words,  whose  grammatical  relations  responded  to  the  activity  of  the  reason,  to  the 
are  betrayed  by  tfie  context  and  the  relative  po-  sensory  perception,  and,  thirdly,  the  desires 
sition  aided  occasionally  by  particles.  Chinese  and  impulses.  Bacon,  also,  comes  to  a  three- 
is  an  illustration.  An  English  expression  like  fold  division  of  human  learning,  corresponding 
*You  find  John  a  six-foot  stick'  is  thoroughly  again  to  three  mental  regions.  It  is  memory, 
'isolating"  in  character,  as  much  so  as  any  Chi-  imagination,  and  reason  which  are  responsible 
nese  sentence.  The  isolating  type  represents  the  for  the  subdivision  of  the  ■intellectual  plobe.' 
highest  eccmomy  of  material  and  is  the  creatioa  The    memory    gives    us    hiatory;    imaginBtion 
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givea  ui  poetry;  and  reason  furnishes  us  with  orate  a  complex  system  in  which  partly  theo* 
philosophy  or  the  sciences.  History  is  divided  retical,  partly  practical,  principles  are  influentiaL 
into  Natural  History,  with  its  subdivisions  of  Their  fundamental  division  corTc^>onds  in  a 
Normal,  Abnormal,  and  Artificial  Phenomena ;  certain  way  to  the  two  large  classes  with  which 
and  Civil  History,  with  its  subdivisions  of  in  our  present  time  the  unphilosophical  efforts 
Political,  Literary,  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  popular  science  are  usually  satisfied.  Pop- 
Poetry  is  to  be  divided  into  Parabolic,  Dra-  ular  sciences  prefer,  indeed,  today  mostly  to 
malic,  and  Narrative.  Philosophy  or  the  ad-  group  all  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
ences,  finally,  refer  first  to  Man,  secondly  to  terial  and,  accordingly,  to  work  with  a  classi- 
Nature,  thirdly  to  God.  The  Science  of  Man  fication  which  begins  with  a  separation  of 
is  subdivided  into  Civil  Philosophy,  with  its  physical  and  mental  facts.  The  physical  facts 
departments  of  Intercourse,  Business,  and  Gov-  arc  then  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
emment;  and  on  the  other  side,  Philosophy  of  ferent  classes  of  objects  and  the  mental  facts 
Humanity,  which  refers  either  to  the  Body,  of  the  individual  and  of  society  with  regard  to 
with  Medicine,  Athletics,  etc.,  or  to  the  Soul  the  different  groups  of  mental  interests. 
with  Logic  and  Ethics.  The  Science  of  Nature  Yet  the  classification  with  reference  to  men- 
is  Speculative,  and  as  such  either  Physics  or  tal  faculties,  practical  purposes,  or  groups  of 
Metaphysics;  or  it  is  Applied,  and  as  such  material,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  be- 
either  Mechanics  or  Magic.  come  influential  in  the  development  of  thought 

This  .  classification  of  Bacon  remained  a  Even  a  naturalistic  age  could  not  overlook  the 
classic  model  for  more  than  a  century.  The  fact  that,  after  all,  the  different  sciences  do 
French  Encyclopaedists  still  stood  completely  not  really  deal  with  different  objects,  but  more 
under  his  influence,  and  d'Alembert  substituted  often  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  object 
only  art  in  general  for  poetry,  thus  continuing  Man  himself,  for  instance,  can  piay  a  role  in 
the  intelleclualistic  attitude,  according  to  which  a  large  variety  of  sciences  which  do  not  he- 
poetry  and  art  are  defined  as  technical  means  long  together  at  all.  These  various  aspects 
of  communication  and  expression  and  thus  as  which  interest  the  different  sciences  are,  how- 
parts  of  the  system  of  knowledge.  Yet  the  ever,  not  simply  coordinated ;  otherwise  they 
one-sidedness  of  every  psychological  classifica-  would  be  unfit  to  constitute  a  systematic  order. 
tion  was  always  felt,  especially  because  there  is  Comte  recognized  that  they  were  dependent 
no  knowledge  which  originates  from  one  group  upon  each  other,  and  thus  he  created  a  system 
of  mental  functions  only.  It  thus  seemed  a  in  which  the  fundamental  sciences  were  con- 
natural antithesis  to  refer  the  sciences  not  to  ceived  in  one  straight  line  of  logical  order.  If 
their  mental  origin  but  to  the  mental  pur-  each  member  of  the  series  really  demands  the 
poses  which  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.  It  foregoing  as  its  presupposition,  it  is  a  necessary 
can  be  said  that  such  a  reference  to  purpose  consequence  to  see  with  Comte  in  this  logical 
controls  the  classification  of  Aristotle.  He  order  at  the  same  time  the  historical  order  of 
combines  the  Dialectics  and  Physics  of  the  the  sciences.  The  latest  and  most  complex 
Platonists  into  the  one  group  of  Sciences  with  group  of  knowledge  is  that  which  he  called 
theoretical  purpose.  A  second  group  is  then  Sociology,  which  contains  practically  all  the 
formed  by  the  Sciences  which  refer  to  practical  knowledge  of  history  and  civilization,  all  the 
ends  of  action.  And  the  third  group,  finally,  mental  and  moral  facts  as  far  as  they  enter  into 
are  the  Sciences  related  to  creative  activity,  a  system  of  positive  knowledge  at  all.  But 
The  Theoretical  Sciences  are  divided  into  this  whole  social  life  presupposes  the  under- 
Analytic,  Metaphysics,  and  Physics;  the  Prac-  standing  of  man  as  an  organism.  The  science 
tical  Sciences  into  Ethics  and  Politics ;  the  of  sociology  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  sci- 
Creative  Sciences  into  Art  and  Technics.  In  ence  of  biology.  But  the  biologist,  again,  tries 
a  similar  way,  Locke,  too,  adjusts  the  divisions  to  bring  back  his  facts  to  the  laws  of  chem- 
of  knowledge  to  three  groups  of  purposes.  The  istry,  which  he  presupposes,  and  so  forth, 
first  end  of  Knowledge  is  a  theoretical  under-  The  one- dimensional  system  of  Comte  thus 
standing;  the  second  purpose  is  the  good  and  begins  logically  with  a  most  general  type,  with 
the  useful;  and  the  third  is  the  development  of  Mathematics,  and  goes  from  that  to  astronomy. 
Science  in  the  interest  of  the  understanding,  from  that  to  physics,  then  to  chemistry,  then  to 
He  comes  thus  to  the  separation  of  Physics,  biology,  and  finally  to  sociology.  Spencer's 
Ethics,  and  Logic,  in  defining  Logic  as  a  system  is  essentially  an  elaboration  of  Comte's. 
nominalistic  science.  He,  too,  begins  with  the  most  abstract  science, 

The   progress    of   natural    science,    with    its  mathematic! ;  progress  is  then  to  the  abstract 

important   efforts   of  classification    in    descrip-  concrete  sciences  which  deal  with  the  general 

tive  botany  and  zoology  suggested  in  the  mean-  forces  of  the  universe,  mechanics,  physics,  and 

time    more   and    more    a    dassification    of    all  chemistry,  for  which  mathematics  is  the  pre- 

knowledge  with  reference  to  the  various  groups  supposition,    and    thence   to    the   concrete    sci- 

of  objects.    Of  course,  in  the  subdivision  such  ences  which  refer  to  single  objects;  that  is,  to 

grouping  with  reference  to  the  various  things  astronomy,  geology,  and  biology,  while  psychol- 

in  the  universe  had  always  been  acknowledged ;  ogy  and  sociology  become  special  parts  of  biol- 

but  cijmplete  systems  of  classification   of  this  ogy.    The  shortcomings  of  all  these  efforts  are 

type  were  now  worked  out  from  various  sides,  evident  as  soon  as  we  consider  that  such  posi- 

Both    the    physicist    Ampere    and    sociologist  tivistic  systems  crowd  the   totality  of  mental 

Bentham,  for  instance,  start  thus  from  the  dif-  and  moral  sciences  and  all  that  refers  to  history 

ference  of  physical  and  mental  phenomena,  the  and  civilization  under  the  conception  of  sociol- 

one   dividing   all   sciences   into   Cosmology   and  ogv.     That  means,  of  course,  a  strictly  natural- 

Noology.  the  other  into  Somatology  and  Pneo-  istic  aspect  of  the  history  of  culture.    All  that 

mstology.     Their    further    classifications    elab-  the  inner  civilization  of  mankind  hai  produced, 
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politics  and  law,  literature  and  art.  knowledge 
and  religion  and  philosophy,  become  then  noth- 
ing but  fuiicttons  of  the  biological  organism; 
and  yet  everyone  who  takes  the  standpoint  of 
the  nistorian  or  jurist,  of  the  philosoplier  or 
tli«ologian,  feels  the  artificiality  of  such  a 
naturalistic  standpoint  tor  these  disciplines. 
The  principle  of  grouping  the  sciences  with 
reference  to  their  it^ical  relation  is,  however, 
in  itself,  of  course,  not  responsible  for  this 
artificiality  and  'for  this  unfairness  to  the 
historical  and  cultural  disciplines.  It  was  the 
materialistic  metaphysics  of  those  positivistic 
systems  which  brought  about  this  overweight 
of  natural  science.  On  idealistic  ground  the 
reference  to  logical  relations  yielded  accord- 
ingly a  system  of  very  different  type.  In 
Hegel's  philosophical  system,  for  instance,  the 
sciences  are  brought,  too,  into  logical  relations 
with  fullest  justice  to  the  demands  of  the  moral 


Bnt  while  the  Hegelian  system  has  lost  its 
influence  in  our  day  through  its  speculative 
character,  our  time  is,  in  Its  deeper  thought. 
strongly  influenced  by  newer  movements  which 
again  'bring  order  into  the  intellectual  globe 
by  insisting  on  logical  differences  which  had 
been  neglected  too  long  a  time.  This  move- 
ment, startiT^  with  Windelband,  considers  as 
the  most  essential  difference  between  Ihe  vari- 
ous special  sciences  whether  the  logical  aim 
is  to  find  laws  or  to  understand  the  individual 
objects.  When  Spencer  separates  those  more 
abstract  sciences  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
energies  from  the  sciences  of  the  concrete  in- 
dividual object,  it  is  for  him  a  matter  of 
course  that  these  sciences  of  individual  objects 
have  to  overcome  the  concrete  individuality  and 
have  to  find  general  laws  which  hold  for  all  the 
concrete  objects  of  that  special  group.  This 
newer  school,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that 
there  are  sciences  which  on  principle  do  not 
want  to  find  laws  and  are  not  interested  in 
generalities,  but  seek  to  understand  and  to 
interpret  the  concrete  objects  just  in  their  in- 
dividuality. All  the  historical  sciences  then 
belong  to  this  group  as  against  the  natural 
sciences  which  seek  the  abstract  laws.  It  is 
evident  that  this  division  has  again  nothing 
to  do  with  the  separation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  objects,  as  any  kind  of  material  may 
be  considered  from  both  standpoints.  Any 
process  may  be  on  the  one  side  considered  as 
a  special  case  of  a  general  law,  interesting 
thus  only  in  so  far  as  it  allows  the  recognition 
of  any  law  in  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  considered  in  its  incommensurable  in- 
dividuality. As  a  matter  of  course  from  such 
a  logical  standpoint  mental  life,  too,  allows 
both  ways  of  consideration,  and  enters  thus 
on  the  one  side,  into  the  law-seeking  natural- 
istic sciences,  on  the  other  side,  into  the  histor- 
ical sciences  which  seek  the  unique  individu- 
ality. Psycholopy  would  be  the  natural  science 
of  the  mental  phenomena. 

It  can  be  said  that  these  various  motives 
which  have  alternated  in  the  classification  of 
science  are  all  still  influential  today,  partly 
an  after  effects  of  historical  movements  like 
those  of  Comte  and  Spencer  or  Fichte  and 
Hegel,  partly  as  result.-:  of  conditions  which 
evrr  again  repeat  themselves.     Especially   the 


different  emphasis  on  different  sciences  must 
lead  always  anew  to  different  methods  of 
grouping.  The  philosopher,  the  physicist,  the 
historian,  the  psychologist  insist  instinctively 
on  different  schemes  of  classification,  the  one 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  manifoldness  of 
materia!,  the  other  by  the  manifoldness  of 
method  or  by  the  variety  of  purpose ;  the  one 
anxious  to  draw  sharp  demarcation  lines  be- 
tween the  different  fields  and  thus  taking  care 
for  an  exact  logical  relation,  the  other  much 
more  anxious  to  express  and  to  favor  in  his 
system  the  manifoldness  of  interrelations  be- 
tween the  i-arious  oarts  of  human  knowledge 
and  science.  It  is  thus  hardly  possible  to 
sketch  a  classitication  of  sciences  which  would 
find  general  agreement  and  which  would  be 
in  principle  independent  of  a  particular  philo- 
sophical standpoint.  Yet  it  may  be  possible 
to  characterize  at  least  certain  chief  tenden- 
cies which  can  be  recognized  in  the  scientific 
life  of  our  time  and  which  express  themselves 
in  the  practical  division  of  scientific  labor, 
for  instance,  in  the  organization  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  largest  division  of  knowledge  may  be 
that  which  separates  the  Theoretical  ScietKCS 
and  the  Practical  Sciences.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  even  this  separation  offers  logical 
problems.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  said 
that  the  so-called  Practical  Sciences  also,  for 
instance,  those  of  the  engineer  or  of  the  physi- 
cian, nf  the  lawyer  or  of  the  minister,  of  the 
diplomat  or  of  the  teacher,  are  after  all  theo- 
retical as  far  as  their  really  scientific  content 
is  concerned,  while  that  element  in  them  which 
makes  them  practical  is  an  art  and  not  knowl- 
edge. The  skill  in  diagnosing  disease  or  teach- 
ing pedagogical  1y,  or  presenting  legal  argument, 
can  be  imparted  by  training  but  cannot  be 
communicated  in  judgments,  while  every  sci- 
ence must  be  a  system  of  judgments.  The 
juristic  or  theological  or  technological  science, 
on  the  other  side,  seems  just  as  theoretical  as 
history  or  mathematics.  While  in  this  way  the 
knowledge  element  of  the  practical  sciences 
would  go  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  Theo- 
retical Sciences,  others  have  taken  the  opposite 
view  and  have  claimed  that  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge but  practical  knowledge.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophic doctrine  which  became  popular  partly 
in  Ihe  sphere  of  biological  thinkers,  partly 
among  radical  empiricists.  They  all  agree  that 
knowledge  is  a  function  of  the  human  organ- 
isms which  became  developed  through  the 
practical  needs  of  life.  Every  science,  including 
all  the  so-called  theoretical  ones,  thus  exist 
only   by   their   fulfilling  certain   practical   needs 


n  bolii 


But  even  if  we  accept  the  arguments  o 
sidps,  that  fundamental  division  of  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Sciences  remains  justified.  The 
question  whether  all  knowled^  serves  ulti- 
mately practical  ends  and  has  its  meaning  in 
this  relation  to  practical  p  rposes  is  an  episte- 
mological  one ;  the  separation  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  sciences,  for  instance,  be- 
tween physics  and  engineering,  between  bioli^y 
and  medicine,  is  a  methodological  one.  The 
arguments  thus  move  on  different  levels.  I" 
a  philosophical  sense  every  science  may  be 
practical ;     in    a     logical    sense    astronomy     is 
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strictly  tlieoretical,  while  the  science  of  bridge-  of  the  development  of  the  snbject  themselves; 

buildiDg  is  not.     It  is  again  such  logical  argu-  education,    art,    and    religion    here    find    their 

ment  by  which  we  must  reject  the  opinion  that  place.' 

all  Practical  Sciences  are  ultimately  theoretical.  On  the  other  side  we  find,  then,  the  universe 
Of  course,  if  we  were  to  call  theoretical  ever;  of  Theoretical  Knowledge  as  it  is  studied  in 
group  of  propositions  which  can  be  communi'  the  collegiate  departments  and  graduate  schools 
cated  and  learned,  the  science  of  bridge-building  of  the  universities.  Inasmuch  as  the  pure  theo- 
would  be  just  as  theoretical  as  geometry.  But  retical  knowledge  for  Knowledge's  sake  made 
the  logician  has  the  duty  to  discriminate  be-  up  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  FhiJos- 
tween  those  sciences  which  consider  the  facts  ophy,  the  whole  of  it  might  be  called  Philosoph- 
as  such  without  any  relation  to  our  own  prac-  ical  Sciences  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
tical  purposes  and  those  other  sciences  in  This  tradition  is  siiil  alive,  for  instance,  in  the 
which  the  whole  grouping  of  facts,  the  sifting  German  universities,  where  all  Theoretical  Sci- 
and  combining  of  the  material,  is  controlled  ences  are  classed  together  in  the  Philosophical 
by  a  practical  human  end.  Medical  science  is  Faculty  as  against  the  Faculties  of  X^w,  Medi- 
certainly  made  up  of  statements  which  would  cine  and  Divinity ;  and  in  a  corresponding  way 
find  their  place  in  a  complete  theoretical  system  the  American  universities  confer  the  Ph.D.,  that 
of  the  physical  world.  But  in  such  a  concrete  is,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  on  the  student  of 
description  of  the  processes  in  the  universe  the  mathematics  or  history,  of  languages  or  natural 
pathological  variations  of  the  human  organism  sciences.  In  the  historical  development  of  sci- 
would  play  a  most  insignilicant  role,  and  a  entific  work  this  unity  of  theoretical  knowledge 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  substances  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  most  complex  mani- 
bring  harmony  again  into  the  oiganiam  would  foldness  of  scholarly  endeavors.  One  part  of 
be  accidental.  In  the  Practical  Science  of  theoretical  knowledge  after  the  other  was  dis- 
medicine  such  curing  of  the  diseases  becomes  missed  from  philosophy  as  soon  as  it  reached 
a  centre  of  the  thought  system,  and  the  selec-  a  certain  independent  importance,  and  yet  phi- 
lion  of  theoretical  facts  which  are  to  enter  losophy  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  re- 
into  this  science  is  completely  determined  by  mained  in  its  traditional  role  of  furnishing  a 
this  practical  end.  theoretical  view  of  the  world.  It  was  no  longer 
It  is  thus  not  even  sufficient  to  characterize  identical  with  the  totality  of  knowledge,  but  it 
the  Practical  Sciences  as  applied  sciences.  The  fulfils  the  same  purpose  by  bringing  unitji  into 
latter  expression  suggests  that  the  logical  dif-  the  manifoldness  of  scattered  special  sciences, 
ference  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  in  examining  their  fundamental  conceptions, 
disciplines  is  given  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  their  relative  values,  their  methods,  and  the 
one  considers  a  certain  relation  theoretically  positicm  of  the  whole  of  knowledge  in  the  sys- 
and  the  other  teaches  how  to  apply  it.  Every  tem  of  human  purposes.  We  can  divide,  thus, 
Practical  Science  would  thus  correspond  exactly  the  totality  of  Theoretical  Sciences  from  the 
to  a  special  theoretical  scieiKe,  But  the  relation  first  into  the  special  sciences  on  the  one  side 
is  a  much  more  complej^  one,  inasmuch  as  the  and  the  unifying  philosophy  on  the  other. 
Practical  Science  cannot  logically  be  character-  If  we  abstract  from  philosophy,  we  have  thus 
iied  by  the  relation  to  the  theoretical  starting  to  subdivide  further  the'  specialistic  sciences. 
point,  but  only  by  the  relation  to  the  practical  it  would  be  certainly  unfair  to  the  actual  ten- 
end.  The  one  end  may  demand  the  cooperation  dencies  of  the  scientific  life  of  our  day  if  we 
of  a  dozen  sciences  and  one  Theoretical  Science  aicqjted  the  scheme  which  was  more  or  less 
may  enter  as  a  means  into  a  dozen  different  modeled  after  the  old  positivistic  samples.  The 
Practical  Sciences.  We  have  to  acknowledge  thus  work  which  our  modem  historians  are  doinf;, 
for  the  Practical  Sciences  a  unique  and  inde-  the  work  of  the  students  of  literature  and  Ian- 
pendent  logical  structure  and  the  system  of  prac-  guage,  of  art  and  religion,  is  not  done  in  the 
tical  sciences  would  demand  subdivisions  which  spirit  of  those  who  saw  in  it  only  special  ap- 
would  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  subdivisions  plications  of  natural  laws  and  thus  a  sociological 
of  theoretical  knowledge.  The  chief  human  department  of  bicJogy.  However  widely  c^in- 
ends  and  aims  would  have  to  determine  the  ions  may  diverge  as  to  the  logic  of  historical 
grouping  of  these  practical  disciplines.  We  thinking,  the  whole  scienti  c  work  of  our  time 
might  separate  thus,  firstly,  the  Utilitarian  Sci-  is  decidedly  aware  of  a  fundamental  difference 
ences;  secondly,  the  Sciences  of  Social  Regu-  between  the  naturalistic  and  the  historical  at- 
lation;  and  thirdly,  the  Sciences  of  Social  Cul-  tiiude  towards  the  world.  We  should  thus 
ture.  In  the  Utilitarian  Sciences  the  practical  .have  to  divide  the  non-philosophical  theoretical 
1  refers  to  the  world  of  things;   it   i..ay  be  sciences  into  naturalistic  and  historical  s  ' 


the  technical  mastery  of  nature,  or  the  treat-  The  historical  sciences   which  aim  towards  a 

ment    of   the   body,   or    the   production,   distri-  connected  view  of  the  one  development  of  our 

bution.  and  consumption  of  the  means  of  sup-  human   civilization    might   then   be   subdivided 

port.      Here   belong   therefore    also    the    disci-  into  political  history,  history  of  art,  history  of 

plines   which   are   studied   in  the   institutes  of  religion,  history  of  language,   history  of  eco- 

technology  and  in  the   Medical   schools,  in  the  nomics.  and  so  on. 

agricultural  institutions,  and  so  on.     The  Sd-  The   natural    sciences,    on    the   Other    hand. 

ences   of  Social   Regulation   serve   those   aims  which  start  from  the  single  objects  only  to  find 

which  refer  to  the  mutual  relations  of  subjects;  the  general  laws  might  well  be  subdivided  with 

they   deal   with   the   political,   legal,   and   social  reference  to  their  mutual  dependence.    We  have, 

problems.      The    Sciences    of    Social    Culture,  then,  in  mechanics  the  science  of  the  most  gen- 

finally,   refer  to   those   aims   in   which   not   the  eral    relations   of   natural   objects;    and   if_  me- 

individual  relations  to  things  or  to  other  sub-  chantcs  represents  the  top  of  this  pyramid  of 

jects  are  in  the  foreground,  but  the  purposes  special    sciences,    the    lower,   level    would    ^~ 
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repFeaented  by  physics  and  chemistir  and  the  Sciences,  NormatiTe,  Normative  sciences  are 
broad  basis  by  astionomy,  gcolc^y,  mineralt^fy,  systems  of  propositions  whose  contents  are  not 
botany,  zoology,  anthropology.  There  would  facts,  but  norms;  not  experiences,  but  values; 
remain  uncertain  the  position  of  mathematics,  and  whose  teaching  is  therefore  not  that  some- 
In  some  and  very  important  respects  macbe-  thing  is,  but  that  something  ought  to  be.  There 
matics  is  a  science  which  studies  the  formal  is  thus  a  possible  place  for  logic,  ethics,  and 
relations  of  the  natural  objects  and  might  thus  aesthetics,  for  philosophy  of  law  and  religion. 
well  be  grouped  with  mechanics.  But  at  the  Yet  it  would  be  meanmgless  to  apply  the  term, 
same  time  mathematics  has  its  fundamental  re-  normative  sciences,  to  every  kind  of  logic,  ethics, 
lations  to  logic,  and  thus  to  philosophy.  The  and  esthetics.  The  term  has  gained  its  char- 
elements  of  mathematical  knowledge  are  not  acteristic  importance  in  immediate  relation  to 
found,  like  the  physical  things,  but  are  created  certain  definite  philosophical  presuppositions, 
by  human  thought,  and  their  relations  are  valid  The  conception  of  norm  is  intended  to  mean 
for  the  universe  because  we  cannot  think  the  more  than  an  empirical  prescription,  more  than 
universe  otherwise  than  through  the  categories  a  social  agreement  which  binds  the  individual 
of  our  thought.  It  must  depend  upon  the  em-  through  merely  social  inducements ;  and  also 
ptiasis  which  we  lay  on  the  one  or  the  other  more  than  a  merely  biological  necessity.  A 
side  of  the  mathematical  science  whether  we  large  variety  of  so-called  philosophical  enter- 
group  it  with  philosophy  or  with  the  natural  prises  has  been  at  all  times  and  is  to-day  satis- 
sciences.  fied  with  just  such  sociological  or  anthropologi- 

We  have  further  to  acknowledge  thai  the  cal  doctrines  of  ethical,  aisthetic,  and  logical 
totality  of  sciences  which  are  naturalistic  in  functions.  There  is  indeed  no  logical  difficulty 
their  logical  structure  cannot  be  grouped  to-  in  bntlding  up  a  system  of  ethics,  for  instance, 
gether  into  that  one  pyramid  whose  top  is  which  describes  and  explains  how  at  different 
mechanics,  because  we  have  so  far  neglected  times  and  with  different  peoples  different  groups 
the  psychological  sciences.  Their  general  con-  of  actions  became  enforced  through  the  organs 
Btitution  corresponds  indeed  completely  to  the  of  society.  Biological  sociology  can  easily  show 
natural  sciences  and  is  thus  also  sharply  to  be  that  a  social  organism  can  exist  only  when 
separated  from  the  historical  sciences;  but  their  certain  rules  of  behavior  secure  a  sDdal  har- 
material  cannot  be  brought  under  the  category  mony.  From  the  standpoint  of  such  empirical 
of  mechanical  movement.  The  mental  phe-  philosophy,  the  moral  conscience  becomes  an 
nomena  are  certainly  related  to  the  physical  emotion  which  is  artificiatiy  trained  by  the  sug- 
brain  process,  but  the  meanii^  of  psychology  is  gestions  of  education  and  the  norm  of  action 
destroyed  if  physiological  processes  are  really  has  no  more  value  than  any  legal  statute  which 
substituted  for  mental  facts.  We  have  thus  to  is  voted  by  a  majority  and  reenforced  by  threa^ 
consider  the  sciences  of  mental  life  as  a  special  ening  the  violators  with  punishment  From  the 
group  of  naturalistic  science.  The  top  of  their  same  standpoint  sesthetics  describes  and  explams 
pyramid  would  be  general  psychology,  and  its  the  various  tastes  which  have  been  developed 
basis  the  special  sociological  sciences.  While  in  the  history  of  civiliiation  by  the  silent  agree- 
psychology  is  thus  independent  and  not  at  all  ment  of  the  richest  minds,  their  norms  shading 
merely  a  part  of  biology,  we  have  to  acknowl-  off  into  the  changing  prescriptions  of  fashion. 
edge  it  as  a  special  science,  and  thus  to  keep  it  Finally,  in  a  similar  way,  logic  becomes  a  de- 
separated  from  philosophy.  That  does  not  scription  and  explanation  of  those  ways  ot 
deny  that  by  many  traditional  ties  psychology  is  thought  which  a  certain  period  accepts  as  lead- 
still  nearly  related  to  philosophy  and  it  will  ing  to  such  propositions  as  a  particular  society 
remain  so,  inasmuch  as  its  special  work  is  more  calls  its  truth. 

than  that  of  other  sciences  dependent  upon  a  In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  meaningless  to 

c^ltlca^  philosophical  examination  of  its  funda-  speak  of  an  ought.    Anyone  who  wants  to  agree 

menUI  conceptions.  with   the    demands   of    the    community   sund* 

Bibliography. — Bacon,  'De  Augmentis  Sclen-  under  a  certain  obligation  to  act.  to  feel,  and  to 

tiarem';    D'.Membert,     'Encyclopedia.    Disevers  think  in  the   prescribed   way.     He  must   subor- 

preliminaire* ;  A.  Comse,  'Coors  de  Philosophic  dinate  his  particular  wishes  to  the  general  trend. 

Positive' ;    Spencer,    'The   Classification   of  the  otherwise  he  will  appear  immoral  or  tasteless  or 

Sciences';    Wnedt,    "Uber    die    Einteilung    der  erratic.     On   the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 

Wissen8chaften> ;  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  so-called  norms  cannot  claim  any  other  au- 

Universal  Exposition,  Saint  Louis  1904,  Vol.  L  thority  than  aa  being  the  expression  of  the  will 

Hugo  Mijnsterherg,  of  a  number  of  individuals   and   as  offering  a 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  University.  .^'■'='"  .aPProP"?teness  for  the  development  of 

'              '        .»          sj.               »  ■.-               ■'^^  the  social  organism.     Such  sociological  systems 

Science!,  National  Academy  of,  an  associa-  would  themselves  repudiate  every  idea  of  an 
tion  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  3  March  absolute  value  for  the  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  log- 
1863.  the  object  of  which  is  to  investigate,  ex-  ical  norms;  the  impossibility  of  such  a  claim 
amine,  experiement,  and  report  upon  any  subject  would  seem  to  them  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
of  science  or  art  whenever  called  upon  by  any  fact  that  one  nation  or  one  period  prescribes  to 
department  of  the  Government;  the  actual  ex-  the  conscience  actions  which  are  forbidden  at 
pense  of  such  investigations  to  be  paid  from  another  time  or  by  another  nation.  In  the 
appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  the  same  way  the  history  of  art  shows  how  the 
purpose.  The  Academy  holds  a  stated  session  xsthetic  standards  were  changing  all  the  time, 
each  year  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April  and  and  the  history  of  science  demonstrates  how  the 
another  in  Autumn  at  such  places  as  may  be  scientific  theories  were  always  only  the  expres- 
determined.  There  are  96  members  and  43  sions  of  certain  tendencies,  superseded  con- 
foreign  associates.  stantly  by  new  ideas.    It  would  thus  appear  ib- 
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»nrd  to  daim  an  eternal  v»lue  for  the  norms  morality  is  lost  if  we  do  not  give  absolute  value 

of  behavior,  ot  art^  and  of  science  which  chance  lo   the    fulfilment   of   duty.     It    depends    upon 

to  be  influential  with  us  to-day.  chance   conditions,   which   contents   become   the 

Those  who  believe  in  "Normative  Sciences'  duty  of  the  man ;  but  he  is  to  do  what  his  duty 
do  not  contest  the  facts  which  are  gathered  in  prescribes  independent  of  his  personal  desires, 
such  sociological  disciplines,  and  they  do  not  ready  to  Mcrifice  himself  for  that  which  he 
underestimate  their  value.  But  they  sec  in  all  acknowledges  as  his  duty ;  that  is  a  norm  of 
such  empirical  accounts  only  contributions  to  absolute  value.  The  normative  ethics,  just  as 
the  history  of  civilization  and  they  believe  that  the  normative  logic,  thus  are  formal  disci- 
the  conception  of  norms  can  be  taken  in  a  deeper  plines.  But  just  their  independence  of  any  spe- 
sense,  independent  ot  the  advanced  prescriptions  cial  content  makes  those  logical  and  moral  lormj 
of  a  social  organization.  Norm  means  to  them  eternally  valid.  The  same  repeats  itself  finally 
an  absolute  obligation,  and  only  the  conse-  in  the  field  of  art  and  religion  where  again  the 
auences  of  the  absolute  values  constitute  for  absolute  form  may  be  filled  with  the  varying 
Siem  a  true  Logic  Ethics,  and  Esthetics.  Those  content  which  the  history  of  civilization  offers, 
socioloKical  doctrines  then  become  merely  em-  but  where  the  form  alone  gives  eternal  meaning 
pirical  introductiOTis  to  the  true  philosophic^  to  the  ought  which  is  involved. 
disciplines  of  valuable  acting,  feeling,  and  think-  Huco  Munstmuehg, 
ing.  The  nonn  is  then  sharply  to  be  separated  Proftssor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  Universily. 
from  anything  which  in  prmciple  charvges  liKe  Sa^me^  Progreaa  of.  See  Archaeology; 
fashions  and  tastes  or  legal  statutes.  J^  J»i"^  Aht;  Assywowov;  Astbophysics  ;  Astbon- 
is  that  which  is  absolutely  valuable  without  any  ^^^.  g^^^^^.  Chemistry;  Electwcitv,  Pboc- 
reference  to  any  mdiyidual  or  to  any  social  ^^^  ^j,  Earthquakes;  Geography;  Geology; 
group  of  individuals,  independent  aiilce  ot  ine  j^^^.  jj^jjj^jjg.  Physics;  Radioactivity; 
chance  obedience  which  individuals  oner  to  ii  Sj-ulptuse:  TELEGBAriiY;  Telescope;  Wirb- 
and  of  the  effects  which  may  result  from  its  les^.t^lecraphy  ;  Zoology,  etc. 
trKich  is^etUTy  "rat^rrt^t  isTwhlch  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York,  The,  a 
remains  valid  without  any  reference  to  the  society  organized  m  1891,  the  object  of  which 
quest  on  whether  we  understand  it  or  not  No-  is  to  promote  c(>-operation  ^^PJ^g^/he  con- 
one  may  think  it  truth,  but  everyone  who  wants  stituent  societies,  the  cultivation  of  Popular 
tn  think  oucht  to  think  so  if  he  is  to  he  ac-  interest,  and  particularly  to  procure  a  bmlding 
Wed«d  at  an  as  a  logi  al  subject  It  is  in  which  all  the  societies  shall  be  conveniently 
^  ™r,^  mSn^ndess  to  ask  for  the  reasons  housed,  and  which  shall  become  the  scientific 
or  fo"  he  ^a^s  If  such  an  absolute  value.  It  centre  of  the  city  The  council  of  the  Alliance 
fs  the  uhimate  foothold  for  our  thought  What-  is  composed  of  three  delegates  from  each  of 
l-ver  we  mieht  offer  as  an  explanation  would  eight  scientific  societies.  The  society  has  a 
have  meaning  only  if  we  again  called  it  a  truth,  membership  of  about  i.ioa 
and  if  we  had  to  give  account  of  what  we  mean  Scientific  Societies,  organizations  of  scien- 
by  that,  it  could  again  be  only  the  acknowledg-  tists  for  the  furthering  of  scientific  study.  They 
mcnt  that  it  is  that  thought  which  we  ought  to  are  largely  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  research 
think.  It  is  a  thought  which  we  think  witliout  work  and  the  publishing  of  scientific  journals, 
reference  to  our  personal  interests  and  without  memoirs,  etc. ;  and  their  meetings,  which  in  the 
reference  to  any  social  demands  but  simply  case  of  the  larger  societies  are  usually  held  at 
because  we  acknowledge  an  absolute  duty  to  different  places,  promote  discussion  and  inter- 
prefer  this  .thought  to  its  opposite.  course  among  scientific  students.    The  most  im- 

Of  course    there   remains  the  possible  objec-  portant  scientific  societies  of  foretgn  nations  are 

tion  that  we'can  live  our  life  without  respecting  the  Royal   Society  of  London   (founded    1660), 

auch  absolute  duty;  that  we  can  think,  for  in-  the  Royal   Institution   of  Great  Britain    (1799)1 

stance,    without    claiming    more    than    relative  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences    (1666),  the 

value  for   our  thoughts.     We  should  thus  be  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Russian  (172S), 

satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  whatever  we  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gerntany 

call  truth  may  be   found  untrue  by  a   future  (1700),  of  Sweden    (1739),  and   of  Denmark 

generation.     But  the   philosophers  of   the  nor-  (1743). 

mative  sciences  answer  that  this  is  an  impossible  The  American  National  Societies  include  the 
standpoint.  A  knowledge  which  is  not  anchored  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  1743, 
ill  any  absolute  truth  contradicts  itself.  If,  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
instance,  the  skeptical  sociologist  insists  that  (1780),  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
there  is  no  absolute  truth,  this  at  least  is  a  vancement  of  Science  (1848),  and  the  National 
judgment  which  he  afiimis  with  the  conviction  Academy  of  Sciences  (1863).  In  addition  there 
.and  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  itself  a  are  local  academies  or  scientific  societies  in 
truth  of  absolute  character,  otherwise  its  mean-  many  states  and  cities.  These  often  have  a 
ing  were  lost.  A  consistent  relativism,  in  short,  museum  and  scientific  library,  and  hold  meetings 
destroys  itself  in  the  field  of  thought,  and  the  for  scientific  discussion.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
acknowledgment  of  absolute  norms  is  thus  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
the  indispensable  presupposition  for  logic.  A  at  New  Haven,  founded  in  J799;  the  Maryland 
particular  thought  or  a  particular  theory  may.  Academy  of  Sciences  dates  from  1819;  the  Cali- 
o(  course,  be  superseded ;  but  the  duty  to  think  fomia  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  San  Francisco, 
consistently  and  in  accordance  with  logical  from  1853-  In  several  of  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
axionts  cannot  be  touched  by  the  changes  of  die  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min- 
civilization.  nesota,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Colorado — there  are 

The  same  holds  true  for  morality.    The  par-  academies  that  hold  winter  meetings,  with  pro- 

ticular  rules  may  change,  but  the  meaning  of  grammes  covering  the  different  sciences.  Amoiu;   r 
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the  prominent  city  institutions  are  the  New  sliced  for  market,  the  extreme  outside  scales  and 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  1817,  the  the  central  portion  being  rejected. 
New  York  Scientific  Alliance,  the  Philadelphia  SciUy  (sill)  Iilands,  England,  a  rocky 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Boston  Scien-  granitic  group  at  the  entrance  to  the  English 
lific  Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His-  Channel,  forming  part  of  Cornwall,  about  30 
tory,  and  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciencea,  m[\^^  irom  Land's  End.  They  rise  abruptly 
Other  cities  having  scientific  academies  or  so-  from  the  sea,  form  a  compact  group  about  30 
cieties  are  Salem,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  about  140  in 
Williamstown.  Mass. ;  Portland  and  Augusta,  number ;  there  are  only  six  of  any  importance, 
Maine ;  Hanover  and  Keene,  N.  H. ;  Brattle-  the  remainder  being  mere  rocks  and  islets.  The 
boro,  Vt. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Hartford,  Men-  six  are  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Agnes,  Saint  Martin, 
den,  New  Britain,  Middletown  and  Bnstol,  Tresco,  Bryher,  and  Sampson.  Saint  Mary,  the 
Conn. ;  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Binghamton  largest,  contains  Hugh  Town,  the  capital.  Tele- 
and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Reading  and  Media,  graph  and  telephone  connections  with  the  main- 
Pa.  ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  New  Orleans.  La. ;  Saint  land  and  a  periodical  steamer  service  with  Peo- 
AugttStnie.  Fla,;  University,  Ala.;  Chapel  Hill,  zance  facilitate  communication.  The  climate  is 
N.  C;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  Brook-  ^ery  mild  and  equable,  and  plants  flourish  out- 
ville,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Elgin,  Peoria  and  of-doors  that  do  not  grow  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
Prineeton,  111.;  Davenport  and  Muscatine,  land.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
Iowa;  Samt  Paul,  Mmn.,  and  Topeka,  Kan.;  flower-growing,  agriculture,  and  fishing.  Im- 
Saiitiago  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  Tacoma,  mense  quantities  of  narcissus  and  similar  flowers 
"S^*''  are  sent  to  London  in  spring,  and  early  potatoes 
The  work  of  these  general  soaeties  has  sut-  and  other  vegetables  are  also  grown.  The 
fered  from  the  specialization  which  the  growth  grain  crops  include  a  small  prciportion  of  wheat 
of  modern  science  require? ;  the  American  Asso-  On  several  of  the  islands  are  to  be  seen  prehis- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  toric  remains  of  rude  pillars,  circles  of  stones. 
New  York  Academy  of  Science,  and  others  of  kistvaais,  rock  basins,  and  cromlechs.  The  is- 
the  larger  organiKitions  have  met  this  require-  Jands  are  the  unsubmerged  portions  of  the  tradi- 
ment  by  a  subdivision  into  sections  for  the  dif-  tional  land  of  Lyonesse. 

ferenl    sciences.    The    specialisation,    however  Sd„tiUation,  the  scientific  term  for  what 

has  been  favorab  e  to  the  establishment  of  local  ■     /,„:ii..,i„  -.,ii.j  .v,.  .w.%,1,1...^  „t  .1—  ..™ 

„„j  „.,:,„„i ;„;  ,  J  ,.^_j  *„  ,;„„i     „;.,„  .  '^   Jamiliarly  called  the  twinkling  of  the  stars. 

and  national  societies  devoted  to  single  scietKes  nr.  _ii  i„'      .i,..  .u;. _.  .,: * 

USm  sates;  such  .re  the  Atnericn  Chemie.1  J"?  ,''  ,t"  ,™1,™^.1,™">.^S  ^.  n™ 

Society    (.8;(i),    the    Aitieriun    EntomologicJ  ?°'^,i°  .*;  V^    ?J,.    'bT'L  ^.L  t; 

SoeielJ  (i8s9)    the  America  Mathenutic/so-  •V-'l  T   't.     ^7^    .    I™  ,?     »    .'^^ 

ciet,  (1888),  the  Aioerican  Society  of  N.tur.1-  "'"'J  ""  ■"J""?'".  P™il«"  *»  e»ect  ..  > 

i.t,  (1883),  the  Astronomicl  .ndAstrophysicl  2°£ '"  "J'Jl"'',  '  ..   i™     1  Z  .„K^ 

SociMy  ol  Ametie.   (1897).  the  BoOnicJ  Sc^  f£""t  ^I^'Ta'^  ™        ,J  l.i™!    „,  'if' 

ciety  of  Americ,  .nd  tbi  Geologlcl  Society  of  "Si,  ' .^T.JSVT^.^l^^^^       ri,™ 

a— l,-..n      r,aaa\      Tu       „™.;.^;A    ^f    ^.^u^i^^i  effect;  and  since   his  time   many  other  wnten 

America     t^fSS)-    The    societies    of    '^hnical  ^^^  propounded  explanations,    feut  there  is  not 

torsion's"  nteTsfol    Z^^L^^    fr  l^jTJZXh.^T!^^^^^^^^^ 

Chiefly  devoted  to  research.    The  oldest  of.  the«  S^cIL"   t'hfpres^nfray'iilf  p  ot^SyV^ 

Electrical  Engineers  (1884),  the  American  So-  Si„  th^rthe^would  Cno  twinklinJ' anv  nSJ^ 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  (1880),  and  the  rnth^^rbf  in^oSkinrS  s'tar'tllr^ 
American  Institute  of  Mmmg  Engineers  (1871).  ^  ^-^^^  ^f  g,^^^  .j.^^  stars  scintillate  because 
SdlU,  or  Squilla,  a  sub-family  of  the  the  atmosphere  is  continually  in  motion.  In- 
Liliacea,  smooth  plants  with  tunicated  bulbs,  visible  waves  produced  by  the  ascent  and  descent 
radical  leaves,  linear  to  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  warm  and  cold  currents  of  air  are  always 
pink,  purple,  blue  or  albino  flowers,  in  long  present  We  can  see  these  waves  at  the  side 
racemes,  not  unlike  hyacinths.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  hot  stove,  or,  in  summer  time,  on  the  side 
bell-like,  with  six  spreading  perianth  segments,  of  a  brick  wall  heated  by  the  sun,  or  on  a  road 
and  thread-shaped  filaments;  and  the  fruit  is  a  passing  over  the  top  of  a  hill  when  we  are  so 
round  three-lobed  capsule.  Many  species  arc  situated  that  the  sky-line  is  the  road  itself,  and 
favorite  garden  plants  as  they  are  hardy,  and  if  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  sun's  rays.  In  eon- 
left  undisturbed,  do  not  fail  to  bloom  very  early  sequence  of  these  wave-like  motions,  a  ray  of 
in  the  spring.  Some  of  easy  culture  are  the  light  coming  from  a  star  is  continually  under- 
Scilla  liberies,  especially  good  for  rock-gardens ;  going  a  slight  refraction  or  bending  of  iu 
S.  bifolia  and  S.  hispanica,  the  Spanish  jacinth,  course,  which  is  changing  every  moment  and 
and  the  delicate  sea-onion  of  Europe,  5".  verna;  is  not  the  same  even  for  two  rays  side  by  side, 
the  drooping  flowers  of  the  fragrant  S.  festatis.  The  result  is  that  a  ray  of  light  whicii  would 
are  the  common  bluebells  or  harebells  of  Eng-  reach  the  eye  if  it  kept  on  its  course  is  refracted 
lish  woods,  often  confounded  with  the  bluebells  away,  while  another  ray  reaches  the  eye  whidt 
of  Scotland,  which  are  campanulas.  The  scilla  was  not  directed  exactly  toward  it  But  there 
of  materia  medica  produces  the  familiar  croup  may  be  no  relation  between  these  two  rays;  and 
medicine,  and  emetic  and  cathartic  syrnp  of  thus  sometimes  for  a  moment  less  light  will 
squills.  It  is  Urginea  scilla,  formerly  included  reach  the  eye,  and  at  the  next  moment  more. 
in  the  genus  Scilla,  the  fleshy  bulbs  of  which  are  Thus  we  have  the  scintillation.    The  rays  wh*  " 
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actnaltjr  ione  to  the  tyt  also  reach  it  from  miles,  then  iiortheast  into  Hardm  County,  then 

sli^tly  different  directions.    Thus  the  direction  south   by  east  to  near  the  centre  of   Marion 

of  the  star  also  seems  to  change  in  twinkling,  but  County,  from  where  its  general  direction  is  soutii 

this  change  ie  not  noticeable  except  when  we  use  to  tbe  Ohio  River,  which  it  enters  vmr  Ports- 

■  powerful  tslescope.    Then,  in  an  unsteady  at-  mouth.    It  is  about  aoo  miles  long  and  is  navj- 

mosphere,  the  stars  seem  to  danCe  round  and  gable  for  about  130  miles.    It  flows  throi^h  a 

change  their  form  in  a  manner  which  is  very  fertile  vaUey. 

troublesome  to  the  astronomical  observer  g^ioto  Company,  The,  in  Amerkan  his- 

It  13  not  the  stars  alone  which  twinkle.     If  t,,™   3  land-speculating  organization  formed  in 

we  watch  gas  or  el ectnc  lights  of  an  evening  j.^j  f^i  the  purx:hase  of  territory  along  the 

several  miles  away  we  shall  always  see  twinkling.  Ohio  and  Scioto  Rivers.    John  Cleves  Symmes. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  planets  do  not  twinkle  joel  Barlow  and  William  Duer,  of  New  York, 

like    tbe   sters   unless  very   near  the  horuon.  were  lai^ly  interested.     Barlow  was   sent  to 

This  IS  because  their  visible  disk  has  a  certain  Europe  in  the  company's  interest  as  emigration 

surface,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  agent    Symmes  parceled  out  the  lands  to  other 

the   eye   from   the   planet   do   not  pass   through  parties,  the  tract  which  now  embraces  the     ' 

the  air  along  a  single  fine  line,  but  form  a  cone       '  ~ ■  *  -- 

of  which  the  breadth  at  any  point  is  propor-    „ _,„ 

tional  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  eye  New  Jersey. 
of  the  observer,  and  may  be  a  foot  or  more  ir 
diameter  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

If  we  view  a  bright  star  through  a  spyglass         ,,         n     "   "     ""  Ti- -—---,  - 

and  give  a  slight  motion  to  the  latter  so  as  n*^""-  K«"«"*  s°'*l'"-  *»:  *'"'"'  i  -_       -,.   - 

to  shake  the  image  of  the  star  round,  we  shaU  "?  »-'^,  "«  was  an  adopted  son  of  ?■  Corneliu. 

see  that  it  is  conUnually  changing  in  color,  going  Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.pio  Afr.canus  Major.    He 

through  most  of  the  colors  of  thf  spectrui  froS  ^^  ^J''l^.r.'r'rf«J,^.h  1^      ,^m 

■           ■  ■            "•  '■    i-i    nrnhahlv    paTispd    hv    the  ««»«    W»8   about   to    despatch   a   new    army   tO 

'  VthT  ravf  Of   liX   Of  «P«s«  the  disturbances  in  Spain.    Exasperated 

is_oi    ine    rays    01    iignt    01  ^^  ^^^  Fr,t,^t^„i  f=;i..r»  nf  .ho  _^r<i  o»<i«.r  •!.. 


Oinereni  reiractions  01  ine  rays  01  Jignt  01  k» %!,. -™.:t,„.  f.,;i..— „f  .i,;  _,,-  »™;-..  . 
different  colors,  which  are  separated  in  the  way  c',?';th^?'^j*^^.*'*''^?'^'iL*-''^'  "Tfli  *« 
we  have  described  and  th«  brought  together  f^^l"^ ^^  S^J^tt^'^XZ^^ 
agaiii.  The  result  may  be  partly  ^  to  the  ryTspirlt'e^'^T^erf^'C^^^^rd^.^ 
interference  of  hght,  an  effect  which  cannot  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  a  multi- 
be  weated  in  the  present  article^  tudcof  Romans  of allclasses voluntarilyenlisted. 
The  •cmtillatton  is  always  greater  near  the  j„  ^^  accompanied  the  consul  Lucius  Li- 
hon.on,  and  least  around  the  zenith.  This  is  ^^^^^  Lucnilua  to  Spain  as  miUtaiy  tribune.  In 
**""*'.,-H'^  J5i^"  °*  It  r  ■""  ^^f  ^^  ^-W  ^-  lh=  3d  Punic  war  broke  out,  and  Scipio 
more  disturbed  "ear  the  horiion,  while  the  fouo^ed  the  army  to  Africa.  He  served  undM 
course  of  a  ray  of  ligfet  through  them  is  longer.  ^  ^^^^  ^  Manlius  Nepos,  and  by  his  cour- 
SmoM  NEWCOUa  ^ge  and  vigilance  rendered  important  service* 
Scio,  srs  or  shi'a.  Sec  Chios.  Manliua  recommended  him  in  the  most  emphatic 
Sfm  rnlUsv  Tn,-at^<(  st  <!rin  Ohin  Tt  manner  to  the  senate.  Hoice  in  147,  contrary 
was^lounded  TisS  under'L^a"spi?«  of  the  |.°  tbe  usual  custom,  not  being  of  the  legal  ag^ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  is  a  pre-  >>«  was  j^oanously  chosen  consul  and  leader 
paratory  department,  and  in  addition  to  the  «g-  «'  '^«  ■**^'* /?"^i,*l'i5  Carthaginians  The 
ular  collegiate  course,  there  is  a  normal  course,  G«tha«inians  defended  themselves  with  desper- 
and  a  ctmimercial  course  The  three  decrees  "*  ^<«'9f^  bat  although  able  to  hold  out  until 
of  VchX^o'Trts "bachelo?  Of  sdenceran"  -^nt^r  brought  a  tem^rary  ces^it.on  of  hostili- 
bachelor  of  philosophy  are  conferred.  The  col-  f  "j^  *^"  resumption  Carthage  was  reduced 
lege  has  no  endowment:  the  value  of  grounds  d  .1.  j  i.i.  n 
and  buildings  in  igio  was  $?o,ooo;  the  library  .  By  the  express  command  of  the  Roman  senate 
contained  10.000  volumes.  The  students  num-  ^lanval  of  Ronie.  once  so  powerful,  was  demol- 
bered  618,  and  the  faculty  II.  "^^^c  burned  The  sight  of  the  ruined  city 
_..  1-.,.  „  -  affected  Scipio  to  tears.  He  was  honored  with  a 
SaoppHM^  stsc-oppe-oos  Kaapar,  German  magmficent  triumph  at  Rome  after  the  war  was 
Kholar:l).Neumark  in  the  Palatinate,  27  May  terminated,  and  was  sumamed  the  'younger 
1576;  d.  Padua,  Italy,  I9  Nov.  1649.  He  re-  Africanus.»  After  he  had  lived  for  some  time  as 
eeived  his  education  at  Heidelberg  and  J^  Alt-  ,  private  citizen  he  was  sent  with  other  am- 
dorf.  and  before  the  age  of  21  had  published  bassadors  to  Egypt,  to  King  Ptolemy  Euergeies. 
■eyeral  learned  books,  the  most  noted  hemg  his  where  he  was  much  admired  for  his  genuine 
'Verisimilium  Libri  Quatuor.'  and  'Suspects  Roman  moderarion.  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Lectiones.*  which  attracted  the  attention  of  when  he  returned  (142)  he  was  elected  censor. 
Pope  Clement  Vtll.  Durmg  a  visit  to  Italy  m  in  134  he  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  in 
1589,  he  renounced  Protestantisin,  and  became  a  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  long  carried  on 
protegi  of  the  Vatican.  He  is  said  to  have  with  Nuiaantia.  AfUr  a  siege  of  eight  months 
written  more  than  a  hundred  books,  most  of  he  forced  a  surrender 

them  under  an  assumed   name,   satirizing  the  por  his  conquest  (if  this  powerhil  city  a  tri- 

leaders   of  the    Protestant  movement    Among  „niph  was  decreed  to  Scipio,  and  he  received  the 

his  later  books  the  most  notable  are:     'Gram-  sumameof  "Numantinus."   In  the  last  years  of  his 

matica    Philos^hica*     (1628),    and    'Paradoxa  life  he  made  himself  many  enemies  among  the 

Literana     (1028).  people  by  opposing  the  measures  of  the  popular 

Sdoto,  sT-fi't6,  a  river  in  Ohio  which  rises  party,  and  especially  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiber- 

m  Auglalie  County,  flows  southeast  for  a  few  lus   Gracchus,  of   which   Papirius  Carbo,   and 
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Gains  Gracchus,  the  tribunes  of  tJie  people,  were  are  either  solitatr  or  in  gronpa,  and  are  very 

the  gieat  supporters.    The  circumstances  of  liis  commonly    umtjelled.    These    plants    are    often 

tleath  indicate  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  foes,  called  rushes  or  bulrushes,  and  are  common  in 

Scipio  Africuiu.  Major,  sIpM  H-rt-kJ'nus  "«  """J'  "'  '"'•"••■  '"''  "'J"  £"  e""'?™- 

mrjOrVPubliua  Coraehua,  Roman  soldier:  b.  ,™"'?         »'  "'"'l'™  "P-    ^"f"  0«n™, 

■  234  »c  :  d.  183  B.C.    In  2.2  he  was  unanimously  *'   '">™   wjol-jms*,  ha.  .nnnense  drooprnj 

c"ctcd  Wdile,  and  in  2,o  became  proconsul  ii  ."*'•.?' •fS'-  'a'^A'SJ'^^  ^!^ 

Spain.    His  first  successful  enterprise  of  impor-  fc        •"""■  ,'<'''»"''  "S'l'-t'^T  "  f'S' 

!i£^b-r.?''=o\T';?w;rdX'Sti^  i|"?T"!"^^ 

Spaniards  he  was  rewarded  by  numbers  of  than  ?/ '™|  S't''  ^"Zfi  "wIS!"?'  I,  '.  f^ 

a^drScSu^^sscSrrfwifu-ibtt?^^^ 

■^^^If^;^^  SSS^S|-aS'Si?i=S!5Si"S 

deteatea  in  207.  The  result  of  this  and  subse-  !,„„,  „  '  „„i,.i„  „i  „^-,  .  .  ■  T-m  .  JJ 
nuent  engaKerients  of  minor  important*  was  f.""''",^  ""'i^lf  "i*  t^'.^' ''t '  ""^.'if^  ""^^f 
that  the  Carthaginians  we«  wholly  driven  from  ^''  "^"l"  "^ P'^'P  ''I'^.u^^u'  ^^t  '^ves  ate 
Spain,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  cotrnti^t  ^^""""^  J?  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  culms, 
.ubjerted  to  Rome.  In  4  Scipio  -..as  electeS  2^  L|P^t .  "f  ^t  A^'lf^  '^Zt^JJ  '^' 
consul.  He  now  besought  the  senate  to  allow  ^'**  ^'i"-'  "^  *=  American  Southwest, 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  Carthage  herself,  Sor'rhuB,  or  Hard  Cancer,  a  scirrhous 
and  was  accordingly  empowered  to  go  tq  Sicily  cancer.  See  Canceh. 
with  an  army  and  a  fleet,  in  order,  after  mature  Sciaaor-bUl,  a  bird.  S«e  Skiuuer. 
deliberation  on  the  means  of  effecting  a  landing  Sdsaor-tml,  a  beautiftil  flycatcher  (Mikmhu 
?°^*'i!  "^i'  H*  ^*"'^'  *°  1"^*"^**  *^^,  ?'u"  *"  forScatus)  IT  the  lower  Kississippi  Valley, 
^^  t^T!?*'  ^r.^  he  saUed  from  Lib-haum  ^t,;^!,  ,^^,^^3  jj,  ,,3^  f,^  j^^  ^3^;^  „f  ^„. 
and  landed  m  Afnca  where  he  prosecuted  hos-  ^  ^j  recroasing  in  flight  ttm  two  Tery  long 
tUities  with  increased  y.gor,  and  such  suocMs  ^^^  feathers  of  its  tail.  It  is  white  with  darl 
as  to  M,ge  the  Carthapnans  to  r^ll  Hannibal  ^^^  ^nd  a  roseate  flush  upon  its  breast  and 
t'TJ^'L  The  Carthagmian  anny^  however  ^^  ^^  ^f  jf,  wings.lnd  U  exceedingly 
had  been  br  this  time  ao  much  reduced  that  that  graceful.  Its  general  habits  :are  those  of  the 
general  was  able  to  effect  but  littk,  and  after  flycatchwa. 
some  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  the  great  _  .  c  ^  tt 
battle  of  Zama  was  fought  iQ^ct  303  B.C,  Saawra.  See  CuTLKtr;  Ha«)WA». 
resuitirw  jn  the  total  defeat  of  the  Cartha^n-  .  Scleromcter,  an  instrument  for  the  accu- 
ians.  The  btter,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal;  rate  determination  of  the  hardness  of  minerals- 
sought  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  hard  In  one  form  the  miperal  is  mounted  on  a  small 
conditions.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Scipio  was  carriage  moving  aloM  a  track.  Upon  this  is  & 
honored  witfi  a  triumph,  and  received  the  aur-  lever  with  weighted  diamond  point  which  is  in 
name  of  ^Africanus.*.  He  was  censor  in  100  and  contact  with  the  surface  to  be  tested.  Weights 
consul  in  194  (with  Titus  Semproniug  Longus).  are  then  added  to  a  pulley  connected  with  the 
In  180  fae  was  accused  of  peculation  and  bribe-  carriage  until  they  are  just  sul?icient  lo  move 
taking.  When  his  trial  came  on  he  contented  the  carriage  apd  produce  a  scratch  on  the  mm- 
himsdf,  in  answer  to  the  accusations  of  his  eral.  In  the  microsclerometer  of  Jagger  hard- 
enemies,  with  reminding  them  of  what  he  had  ne.'is  is  ascertained  with  any  one  of  four  varia- 
done  for  the  republic,  and  ended  by  saying  that  hies:  rate,  weight,  depth,  or  duration  (see 
this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Han-  Amer.  Jour.  Sci,  tV.,  399,  1897).  The  sclerom- 
nibal  at  Zama,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  eter  showi  (hat  different  faces  of  crystals  vanr 
neglect  all  disputes  and  lawsuits,  and  follow  him  in  hardness.  B^  rotating  a  Crystal  through 
to  the  Capitol,  there  to  pray  the  gods  that  th^  180°  and  recordmg  the  weight  required  to  pro- 
would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citiiens  like  duce  a  scratrfi  for  each  10°,  it  is  possible  to 
himseir  This  they  did,  leaving  the  accusers  secure  data  from  which  the  *curve  of  hardness" 
alone  in  the  forum.  Scipio  immediately  quitted  can  be  constrncted.  Jagger  has  determined  the 
Rome,  and  retired  to  his  villa  at  Liternum,  absolute  hardness  of  some  of  the  minerals  in 
where  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  the  Mohs  scale,  assuming  a  value  of  1000  for 
life.  corundum,  as  follows:  topai  152,  quartz  40, 
Sdrpaa,  a  large  genns  of  the  sedge  family  ^[^Lfif'^^S'  ^P"*'*'=  '■'3'  ^"""^  '"•  "''"^  "^ 
iCyperacea)  tmiversally  distributed,  often  of  SVPHum  -<^.  -  ,  ^  /.  . 
partial  or  iomplete  aquatic  habit,  and  either  Sderot'ic,  Sclerotica,  or  Sclerotic  Cott 
annuals  or  pereimials,  very  small  or  very  large.  See  Eye. 

The   leaves   are   rush-like,   with   closed   sheaths,  Scolecida.  ski-lSsTda,  ,a  group   of  worms 

and  are  often  reduced  to  mere  scales  and  sheaths,  and  worm-like  animals,  mostly  internal  para- 

The     small,    perfect    flowers    have     usually    a  sifes,  now   used  only  in  a   general   way,   as   its 

perianth  of  bristles,  and  are  in  spikelets,  with  members  have  been  more  scientificaily  distributed 

or  without   subtending   involucres,   and   mature  in   classification   in   the   phyla   Platylttlminihet. 

into  variously  shaped  achenes.    The  snikelets  Nemalokelmintlus.  etc. 
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Scoledte,  skfil'e-t^t,  a  mineral  belonging  to  let,  and  the  prominent  lateral  line  takes  a  vary 
the  natrolite  group  of  the  zeolite  family.  It  is  course  for  its  entire  length.  The  mouth  is  large 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium,  and  armed  with  strong,  sharp  teeth,  the  eye  large 
When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it  swells  and  and  the  gill-slits  extensive  and  free.  Of  the 
sometimes  curls  up  like  a  worm,  to  which  prop-  fins  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  small,  the 
erty  it  owes  its  name,  from  the  Greek  ikolex,  former  situated  high  on  the  sides  and  the  latter 
a  worm.  It  then  fuses  easily  to  a  white,  blebby  on  the  belly  nearly  or  quite  beneath  them ;  the 
enamel,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  natrolite,  spinous  dorsal  is  far  forward  and  supported 
which  fuses  with  equal  ea.<!e  a.r)d  without  intu-  by  slender  spines ;  the  second  dorsal  and  anal 
tnescence  to  a  colorless  glass.  Its  crystal  habit  are  of  similar  shape  and  usually  situated  near 
is  slender-prismatic  and  much  resembles  natro-  the  level  of  the  vent,  and  each  is  continued  to 
lite.  Its  crystals  are,  however,  horiiontally  the  base  of  the  tail  by  a  series  of  small  detached 
striated  on  the  prisms  and  are  monoclinic  twins,  finlets.  The  caudal  peduncle  is  slender  and 
the  twinning  being  revealed  \>y  feather-like  bears  lateral  keels.  The  colors  are  generally 
diverging  striations  on  the  clinopinacoid.  while  metallic  steel  blue  above,  marked  with  bands, 
natrolite  crystals  arc  onhorhombic  and  show  streaks  or  spots  of  black  or  yellow,  and  silvery 
vertical  striations  in  the  prismatic  zone.  Its  white  or  golden  below.  Internally  the  pyloric 
snow-white  or  transparent,  vitreous  crystals  are  cceca  are  numerous  and  the  swim  bladder  may  bo 
nsually  clustered  in  diverging  groups.  It  is  present  or  absent.  The  flesh  ia  oily  and  a 
also  found  massive  or  in  radiated  noduleS.  It  is  streak  of  deep  red  muscle  extends  along  either 
a  secondary  mineral  usually  in  trap  or  amygda-  side  and  is  sharply  distinguished  from  tiie  re- 
told. Among  the  best  known  of  its  many  locati-  maining  pale  muscles.  Alt  of  the  mackerels  are 
ties  are  Poona,  British  India,  and  Berufiprd  in  extremely  active,  predaceous,  pelagic  hsbes, 
Iceland;  it  has  been  found  sparingly  in  the  which  roam  far  and  wide  over  the  sea  in  largo 
United  States  in  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  schools  and  often  approach  the  coasts  to  spawn, 
and  at  Golden,  Colo.  They  are  especially  well  adapted  by  the  form 

Scoll«rf,  skol'ard,  Clinton,  American  poet  «*  '«  body  tor  rapid  swimmmg,  arid  resistance 
and  novelist:  b.  Cltnton,  N.  Y.,  18  Sept  1860.  ^  **>«  ^u"^-\""l?^ '"**"f^  S.'  '^*  complete- 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  i«ss  w.th  which  all  fins  and  other  prommencea 
his  native  place  and  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  «"  ^«  depressed  u^  recuses  so  that  they  be- 
and  English  literature  there  188&-96L  He  has  '=0"1  ^"f'^t^J'  ^""^^  with  the  surface.  The 
traveled  extensively,  and  since  the  last  named  number  of  g«iera  and  speciw  a«;  not  nuraeroua, 
date  has  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  literary  "*«»■*  ^^  »*  the  former  and  60  of  the  latter  being 
pursuits.  His  early  work  was  mainly  verse  of  reeogniied,  but  most  of  thenj  arc  Widely  dis- 
a  light  and  musical  character  evincing  great  tnbuted  and  have  occurred  or  are  like  y  to  occur 
command  of  metres  but  with  no  very  salient  '"  <""■  *»»«'*■  Besides  the  mackerel,  some  of 
charaeteristica.  His  later  verse  shows  a  marked  Uie  most  important  are  the  Spanish  mackerel, 
increase  of  strength  as  well  as  melody,  while  bojntoes.  and  tunnies  or  horse  mackerels.  Con- 
the  earlier  facility  has  now  become  an  almost  *"'}  1°^^^.  ?"<*,  ?^,"™^°',  'American  Game 
faultless  technique.  The  lyric  is  his  especial  and  Food  Fishes'  (Nety  York  1902). 
field,  although  he  has  now  and  then  attempted  Seme,  akoon,  Scotland,  a  village  in  Penh- 
epic  forms.  In  recent  years  he  has  produced  shire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  a  little  above 
Mveral  noteworthy  historical  romances.  Among  Perth,  famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of  one 
his  books  of  verse  may  be  cited  'Pictures  in  of  the  most  noted  Scotch  abbeys.  Scone  is  first 
Song*  (1884)  ;  'With  Reed  and  Lyre*  (1886)  ;  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century 
'Old  and  New  World  Lyrics'  (1888) ;  'Songs  and  in  its  abbey,  built  probably  about  the  same 
of  Sunrise  Lands*  (189a);  'Lyrics  of  the  period,  was  located  the  famous  stone,  according 
Dawn*  (1900)  ;  'The  Lutes  of  Mom*  (iQOi).  to  tradition  "Jacob's  Pillow,*  on  which  the  kings 
His  most  iimiortant  novels  are:  <A  Man  «t  of  Scotland  were  crowned,  and  which  was  car- 
Arms*  Ci8q8);  'The  Son  of  a  Tory'  (igoo);  ried  by  Edward  I.  of  England  to  Westminster 
'The  Qoistering  of  Ursula*  (igoi).  Abbey  where  it  rests  under  ihe  seat  of  the  coro- 

ScolopacidK,  skai-e-pSsl-de,  a  cosmpolitan  J]t'i°t.f  ?h',V  Jf^K^K  f^°^^^^.  "t^^'^^I.u 

family  of  wadiSg  birds,  cotnpri sing  theTnipes,  ''flj  *?^  *=^'  of  Charles  11.  ui  1651.    Tlie  old 

Stfrve^"£Vrin'ilx^r^^  Se "  iteTX"'!li^nWscf Ss'tKi 

"t..^lo^7nd''Sra»heror'anks'^f^ri^rs  S'^^Wttre'-^Xe'o'^Ne^w  Sf  S    l?a^ 

most  modern  classification  these  groups  of  birds  "*°'"  weaving. 

(qq.v.)   are  combined  with. the  plovers,  under  Scopaa,  skfipas,  Greek  sculptor:  b.  Paros, 

the  broader  name  CharadrUda,  of  which  all  but  and  flourished  between  39S-350  BX.     He  was 

the   plovers    (Ckaradriiint)    constitute  the   sub-  the  son  of  Anstandros,  a  sculptor  in  bronie,  and 

family   Scolopaeina.     Consult    Evans,    'Birds'  went  to  Athens  about  3??  s,c.,  where  he  lived 

(New  York,  iijoo).  about  as  years.    He  belonged  to  the  I.ater  Attic 

o    i_^j_       o      D School  of  which  Praxiteles  was  anodier  distin- 

BcolyridBB.      i>ee  Bark-beetles.  guished  member.    For   the  temple  of  Athena 

Scomtuidae,  a   family  of  percom  orphan  a  Alea  at  Tegea  he  made  the  sculptures  of  both 

fi^es,  comprehending  the  mackerel    (q.v.)   and  pediments  and   the  statues  of   'Asklepios'    and 

its  allies.    The  body  has  an  elongated  fusiform  'Hygieia*    for  the  interior.    In    various   parts 

shape,    oval    in    cross- section,    with    a    conical  of  the  Peloponnesus  he  executed  Statuary,  as  ior 

pointed  head  and  deeply  forked  caudal  fin  with  instance,  the  'Asklepios*  at  Gortys,  in  Arcadia, 

falcate  lobes.    The  scales  are  minute  and  ante-  a  'Herakles*  at  Sicyon ;  an  'Atheoa  Pronaos* 

riorly  form  a  peculiar  area  known  as  the  corse-  and  an   'Artemis  Eucleia*   at  Thebes;  also  a 
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SCORE — SCORPIOir 

Kup     'Eros,    Himcros    and    Pothos*  (Lovt,  (1849);    <The    Franklin    Expedition'     (1850); 

iging  and  Desire)  at  Megara.    One  of  his  <Mj  Father:  Being  Records  of  the  Adventurous 

most  famoua  atatues  was  the  'Bacchante,'  oma-  Life    of    the    Late    William    Scoresby,    Esq.' 

menting  the  theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Athens;  (1851);    etc    Consult    his    'Life'    by    R.    E. 

another  was  the  *Niobe'  of  which  the  copy  of  Scoresby  Jackson. 

the  lost  original  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  Scor'odite,  a  mineral   occurring  in   small 

He  IS  credited  with  having  wrought  some  of  the  leek-green   to   reddish-brown   quaruoid   crystals 

ornamental  sculpture  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  of  orthorhombic  form  associated  with  the  ar- 

at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  portions  of  which  are  senical    minerals    of    Eurtspe,    Siberia,     Brazil, 

now  deposited  in  the  Bntish  Museum.    He  was  Utah,  and  many  other  localities.    It  is  also  found 

more  extreme  than  Praxiteles  in  his  departure  as  a  pale  green  incrustation  around  hot  springs, 

il?^  *u-  "P'*^*  °^  ""^  ^^^'"  P'"''"^"  manner,  occurring  thus  in  Nevada  and  the  Yellowstone 

With  him  sculpture  represented  many  of  the  Park. 

violent   emotions   of   life,   expressed   with   great  o™._   -j—       1  -       -'  t  j-            t      ■%         1 

freedom  of  movement.    The  lines  of  the  fi|nre,  Scorp«ii<te,    skor-pe  nl-de,    a    family    of 

though  flexible,  were  made  to  convey  veheSient  5?^',"*^   fishes,    represented   prominently   by   the 

bodi^  action,  and  the  face  often  wore  the  ex-  California  rockfish  (q.v.). 

iression  of  intense  feeling,  as.  for  instance,  may  Scor'pio,  in  astrology,  the  'accursed  con- 

K  noted  in  the  lines  of  grief  in  the  face  of  stellation,'  the   "false   s^,»  ominout  of  war, 

Niobe.     G>nsult:    Perry's    'Greek    and    Roman  discord,  and  woe.     It  is  of  'watery  triplicity,* 

Sculpture*    (i88a),  and  J,  M.  Hoppin,   'Great  and  is  attended  at  its  Betting  hy  tempests  and  by 

Epochs  in  Art  History'  (1901).  autumnal  diseases. 

Score,  in  music,  the  original  transcript,  of  Scorpion,  arthropod  animals  forming  the 
a  musical  composition  with  the  parts  for  all  order  Sforfionirfa  of  the  class /iroirAnida  (q.v.), 
the  different  voices  or  instruments  arranged  and  which  also  includes  the  spiders,  mites,  ticks,  etc. 
placed  in  juxtaposition ;  so  called  from  the  prac-  Like  all  other  Arachntda  the  scorpions  possess 
tice  of  drawing  the  bar  through  all  the  parts,  eight  legs;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
As  a  general  rule  the  highest  part  should  be  spiders  by  the  possession  of  a  distinctly  ringed 
olaced  uppermcct,  the  others  under  it  and  each  elongated  tail,  terminating  in  a  hooked  claw  or 
other,  according  to  the  lowness  of  the  parL  All  "telson,"  the  outlet  and  sting  of  a  poison-gland 
the  parts  of  a  chorus  should  be  placed  together;  situated  at  its  base.  The  tail  consists  of  a 
tiie  soprano  standing  on  the  upper  staff,  the  broader  anterior  pre-abdomen  of  seven  segments 
mezzo  or  second  soprano  (if  any)  on  the  one  and  a  slender  post-abdomen  of  five  segments  and 
immediately  below  it,  and  so  descending  in  the  the  sting,  and  it  merges  gradually  into  the 
following  order  —  contralto,  second  contralto  (if  anterior  cephalothorax.  There  are  four  pairs 
any),  tenor,  second  tenor  (if  any),  bass,  and,  of  walking  limbs  borne  on  the  thorax,  a  pair  of 
lowest  of  all,  second  bass  (if  any).  A  good  large  chelate  pedipalpi,  widi  crushing  jaws 
muskian  is  able  to  form  a  pretty  dose  idea  of  at  their  bases  and  a  pair  of  small  chelate  or 
the  effects  the  composer  intends  to  prodiKe  by  nippered  jaws  or  chelicerae,  corresponding  to 
carefully  reading  the  score.  See  Music  the  crustacean  antenna;.  The  genital  ducts  open 
Scorel,  Jan  van.  See  Scho(»l,  Jak  taw.  on  the  basal  segment  of  the  pre-abdomen,  the 
Scoresby,  8kSrz^I,  William,  English  Arctic  *'~"<*  segment  bears  a  pair  of  comh-like  sen- 
*m1owr-  h  rrmtnn  Ynrlf=hirp  s  Oi-t  i'tSo-  d.  ^^  organs  and  the  four  succeeding  segments 
T'^quaJ;  D-evoXr"e,  IrMa'cl:  ^8??  l^l^ia^s  ^''J^^'''  T^''"%  '^'^^  ^Z  ''^%r 
the  i.n  of  a  whale-fisher  of  the  fame  name  and  ^*f'f"?^-  ^^^  Tf  "  »'"'Pl=.  ""d  usually 
made  his  first  voyage  with  his  father  in  the  consist  of  one  pair  of  large  ones  with  from  two 
Dundee  when  but  10,  and  for  eight  years  after  ^°  ^  !«'"  °}  smaller  ones. 
1803  they  made  annual  voyages,  young  Scoresby  The  scorpions  inhabit  warm  countries  and 
studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  betweefi  ^'  9^  *e  species  of  tropical  Africa  and  South 
voyages.  In  May  1806  they  reached  the  highest  America  reach  a  length  of  10  mchw.  The 
northern  latitude  (81'  30')  then  attained.  The  f^mal"  are  said  to  exhibit  great  care  for  Aeir 
elder  Scoresby  resigned  his  command  of  the  young,  and  carry  them  on  their  backs  for  several 
Resolution  m  1811  and  was  succeeded  by  his  days  after  being  hatched,  whilst  thqr  tend  thein 
son,  who  continued  the  northern  whaling  expedi-  carefully  for  about  a  month,  when  they  are  able 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  made  observations  to  shift  for  themselves.  Scorpions  are  active  at 
of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  Arctic  re-  ^S^t  and  p'  day  live  in  dark  places  and  under 
gions  and  it  was  through  his  reports  that  the  stones.  Ihe  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects 
government  was  induced  to  send  out  the  Arctic  which  they  seize  by  means  of  their  che!^  and 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Ross  in  1817.  In  sting  to  death.  The  sting  is  not  necessarily 
1B33  after  17  voyages  to  the  Greenland  and  fatal  '«  «»".  that  of  the  smaller  temperate 
Spitzbergen  regions  he  quitted  whalefishing,  and  species  not  exceeding  the  sting  of  a  hornet  in 
•everal  years  later  became  a  divinity  student  at  severity,  but  may  prove  dangerous  to  persons 
Queens  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  graduated  of  weakly  constituhon.  The  poison  is  said  grad- 
m  1834,  ordained  in  that  year  and  subsequently  ua"y  'o  lose  its  effect  on  man,  so  that  the  more 
held  various  livings  and  became  well  known  for  frequently  a  person  is  stung  the  less  noxious 
his  philanthropic  labors.  He  visited  the  United  do  the  effects  of  the  sting  become.  Painful 
States  in  184a  and  in  1848,  and  made  a  voyage  effects  follow  the  sting,  such  as  nausea,  swell- 
around  the  world  in  1853-6  in  tiic  pursuit  of  ing  of  the  bitten  part,  etc.    The  remedies  most 


m^netic  researches.     He  published :    'History    to  be  relied  upon  appear  to  be  ammonia,  tobacco, 
and  Descriptkm  of  the  Arctic  Regions*  (2  vols.,    ipecacuanha,  etc.,  together  with  warm  appHca- 

.0— 1 .   .T .    .,  _    tT 1    -.<.„\  .    .T^-_      .: —  .-  .L.  i:_i,   —J  "tention  to  prevent  the 

tying  a  ligature  above 

lizcdbyGoOl^Ie 


1820)  ;   'journal  of  a  Voyage*    (1823)  ;    'Dis-    tions  to  the  limb,  and  attention  to  prevent  the 
courses  to  Seamen'  (1831) ;  'Magnetical  Obser-    spread  of  the  virus,  as  by  trinK  a  ligature  abova 
s'       0839-53) ;      'Zoistic      Magnetism*    Ihe  n 


SCORPION  ~  SCOTCH  MUSIC 

Among  ttie  ao  or  more  North  American  spe-  in  Ireland,  but  declined  the  post     He  was  at 

cies  arc  BroUat  ailem,  with  six  ocelli,  of  Lower  Oxford  in  1230,  probabl}^  sent  by  Frederick  to 

California;    Vejovii   caroHnensis,   of   the   entire  brii^  before  the   university  the  translations  of 

southern  United  States,   with   eight  ocelli;  and  Aristotle    made   by   himself   and   others,      Scot 

Cmtrunti  infamatiu,  of  similar  range.  was  a  scholar  learned  in  the  science  of  his  time. 

The     book-scorpions      or     paeudo-scorpions  but    has    been    transformed    by    legend    into    a 

(Pseudo-scoTpionida)  are  common  small  forms  magician.    As  such  he  is  referred  to  by  Dante 

with  short  broad  abdomen  and  no  sting.  ('Inferno,'    canto    xx.)    and    Boccaccio    (*I)e- 

Consult:    Kraepelin,    'Scorpions    and    Pedi-  cameron*),  and   he  plays   a  prominent  part  in 

palpi'    (Berlin    1899)  ;    and    Banks,    'American  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  border  districts 

Naturalist'   (19°°)-  of  Scotland.    Many  works  are  attributed  to  him. 

Scorpion  (machine).    See  Obdmance.  ?|.,.*'''S!?    *^'    following    have    been    printed: 

B         .       a  .  ■         .     t  it.  'Liber  Physiognomic  Magistn  Michaelis  Scotl' 

Scorpion-fly   a  neuropterous  insect  of  the  ^        j     ^  La»i„  translation  of  Aristotle's  <I>- 

family  i-anorpwi^.m   which   the   head   is   pro-  Animalibu3>    (1496)  ;   <Qn»stio  Curiosa  de  Na- 

longed  to  form  a  beak      The  body  is  long  and  ^^^   g^,;^  ^j   Lun»>    (1622),  on  alchemy;  and 

slender.    The  legs  are  long,  the  tarsi  being  five-  <jj^^     Philosophica*      (1602),     Engiished    as 

jointed;   and  two   spm-l.ke   processes   exist  on  ,^^  Philosopher's  Banquet'   (1614).     Consult: 

thetibiK  or  shins.     The  name  Scorpjon-fly  ts  j    y^_  g^  (Life  and  Legend  of  Michael 

derived   from  the  appendages  attached  to  the  gcot'   (1897);  Sir  Walter  Scott's  notes  to  «Lay 

abdomens  of  some  species.     In  certain  species  cf  the  Last  Minstrel.' 

the  sixth  and  seventh  joints  of  the  abdomen  are  c— •      c.^*-,ij     ^.     •nt^-^^^A      i?_~it..i. 

ttttd  the  forcCT.  .7,  m^6  as  weapon,  of  offense  "'i '?.  *' A°.*  J^'  °,  1.  „.  iS^I.?'  Si 

or  defense.    The.e  in.eets  .re  fJmd  ehieffy  In  ""i"''  "A,"?  j!*""™  „«  „^u  ^i  ™H J^t 

.  _      ■.     .•  -J  .  V.  .1 ...  work  on   which   his   reputation   is   founded   is 

damp  situations,  under  bushes,  etc.  ^^^.^^^  ,.j-he  Discovery  of  Witchcraft'   (1584), 

Scoipion-shcU,  or  Spidcr-Bhcll,  one  of  the  and  was  directed  against  the  belief  in  witch- 

strombs   (q.v.),  so  called  from  the  projecting  craft,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  other  prevalent 

spines  with  which  the  shells  are  provided.    The  superstitions  of  his  time.    King  James  1.  ordered 

most  familiar  one  (Pteroeeras  lambis)  is  a  mot-  the  first  edition  of  the  book  to  be  burned  by 

tied  chestnut,  -rariegated  with  white  and  orange  the  common  hangman,  and  attempted  a  reply  to 

lines.     Internally   its   hue   is  pale  brown  and  it  in  his  'Demonology.'     Refutations  were  also 

yellow.    Its  length  is  three  or  four  inches.    The  published  by  Meric  Casaubon,  Joseph  Glanvit, 

orange-mouthed  scorpion-shell  (P.  aurantiai)  is  and  others. 

creamy  white  outside,  and  orange  within;  and  gcotcb  Fir.  or  Scotch  Pine,  the  only  pine 

in  curved  spin«  are  white  and  glistening.   These  (p;„^  sylveitru)   indigenous  to  Great  Briuin. 

shells  are  chiefly  found  m  the  Indian  and  Chi-  ^^^  common  all  over  northern  Europe,  especially 

nese  seas;  and  tiie  genus  PteroceroJ  a  repre-  ;„  Scandinavia.     Trunks  of  it  dating  from  pr^ 

sented  by  maiiy  fossil  species,  begmnmg  m  the  historic  times  have  been  found  in  peat-bogs.     It 

Liassic  formations.  has  two  leaves  in  each  sheath,  and  ovale  cones 

Scorpion-Bpidcr,  or  False  Spider,  a  small  about  as  lon^  as  the  leaves,  with  cone-scales 

spider-like    arthropod    allied    to    the    scorpion,  term  mating    m    a    pyramidal    recurved    point. 

various   species   of   which   constitute   the  order  The  cones  reach  maturity  in   the  second  year. 

Pedipalpida,    The  body  consists  of  unsegmented  Scotch  firs  sometimes  attain  the  height  of  lao 

cephalothorax  and  flattened  abdomen  of  11  to  13  feet,  and  although  conical  when  young  become 

segments.  Thechelicenaresimple, thepedipalps  picturesque  in  age,  with  gnarled,  twisted  boughs 

simpleorchelale.thefirstpairoflegsterminatein  covered  at  the  extremities  with  dense  glaucoiu 

a  many-)ointed  ttagcllum.     See  Arachnida.  foliage  and  gathered  into  a,  mush  room- like  head. 

SconEonera,  a  genus  of  plant  of  the  tribe  Lig-  The    straight    trunk,    sometimes    four    feet    in 

uliflorir  of  the  natural  order  Compoiita,  found  diameter  at  the  base,  has  a  bright  reddish-brown 

growing  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  in  the  United  bark,  and  a  heart  wood  of  the  same  color,  which 

Stales  practically  unknown.    The  roots  of  Scor-  furnishes  the  lumber  called,  deal,  that  is  nearly 

zonerakispanica,S.  glastifolia,  S.deliciosa.AwA  as  durable  as  oak.     This  is  so  valuable,  espe- 

S. /uArrtiia  are  esculent  and  often  used  as  diet  for  cially  for  shipbuilding,  that  the  Scotch  pine  is 

invalids,  and   are   also  considered  antidotes   for  extensively  planted ;  naval  stores,  also,  are  made 

snake  biles.     In  taste  they  somewhat  resemble  from    the   abundant    resin,    and    the    sap-wood, 

asparagus,  celery,  hazelnuts,  and  salsify.  while  more  perishable  than   the   heart,   is  used 

Scot.  sk6t,  or  Scott,  Michael,  a  medieval  Eor.agricultural  purposes,  railway  sleepers  and 

Scottish   scholar  and  man  of  science :   b.  prob-  P^^'"K  hlpcks.    The  bark  will  serve  for  tannmg. 
ably  about  117S;  d.  probably  about  i2gi.    He  is  Scotch-Insh  Society  of  Amenc^  an  or- 

said  to  have  studied  at  the  universities  of  Ox-  gaoization  founded  in  1880  at  Columbia,  Tenn., 

ford,   Paris,   and   Bologna.      After  a  period   in  'ts  chief  object  being  racial,  historical  and  social. 

the  service  of  Frederick  II.  at  Palermo,  he  con-  It  tia<i  300  members  m  1903. 

tinned  his  studies  at  Toledo,  where  he  learned  Scotch  Hnsic.     Much   conjectural   matter 

Arabic.    On  leaving  Toledo  he  again  repaired  to  has   been   written   about   the   origin    of    Scotch 

Sicily,  where  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  music,      discussing,      among     other     questions. 

Emperor  Frederick,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  whether  it  was  the  creation  of  one  of  the  . 
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SCOTCH  TERRIER— SCOTLAND 

!t  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  i6tb  century  was  fishy  taste;  but  this  quality  permits  its  being 
proved  by  a  manuscript  collection  of  the  tunes  eaten  by  Roman  Catholics  on  fast-days. 
■n  a  handwriting  and  notation  which  brought  Scotia  (sko'shla)  Seminary,  an  institution 
them  close  back  to  that  period.  This  collection,  for  the  education  of  negro  prla  located  at  Con- 
known  as  the  'Skene  Manuscript,'  was  edited  cord,  N.  C.  It  was  founded  in  1880  under  the 
by  a  toan  of  scholarly  attainments  who  had  de-  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
voted  himself  to  musical  study— William  Dau-  siwis  for  Freedmen.  There  are  four  depart- 
ney,  F.SA.,  Scotland  His  conclusions  on  their  mgnja  of  Study,  the  Normal  and  Scientific  De- 
value as  preserving  the  music  of  the  country  partment,  the  Grammar  School,  the  Preparatory 
in  ita  onginal  purity  are:  «The  favorable  con-  Department  (elementary  grade),  and  the  Indus- 
trast  which  many  of  the  Scotch  airs  therein  con-  ^^,1  Department  Instruction  in  music  is  also 
tamed  present  to  the  dull,  tiresome,  meretricious  given ;  physical  training  and  instruction  in  hy- 
productions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  giene,  prbciples  of  ventilation,  etc,  form  a  part 
palmed  off  upon  the  public  under  that  name,  and  of  the  curriculum.  The  normal  course  extends 
the  vitiated  copies  of  the  same  tunes  which  have  over  two  years  and  the  scientific  course  con- 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  alone,  are  the  tinues  one  year  longer  and  includes  instruction 
most  gratifying  results  of  its  discovery.  We  ;„  Lajj^,  geometry,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  civil 
are  now  no  longer  at  a  loss  for  a  st^dard  by  government,  nursing,  mental  science,  and  ethics, 
which  we  can  test  the  genuineness  of  our  na-  Manual  training  is  a  part  of  the  whole  course; 
tional  music,  distinguishmg  the  true  from  the  ;„  (he  lawtr  classes  (Grammar  Department) 
false,  the  pure  ore  from  all  admixture  of  baser  (hi,  training  is  given  chiefly  by  the  students 
nMtal.»  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  ^aing  the  work  in  the  boarding  department: 
of  the  Scottish  music  is  the  prevalent  omission  f^f  jtie  higher  classes  there  are  courses  in  eook- 
Of  the  fourth  and  seventh  in  the  scale,  ai*d  the  iag,  household  economy,  and  sewing-.  No  tui- 
cpnsequent  absence  of  all  semitones;  another  is  ,jo„  j^  charged  except  for  instruction  in  music; 
tiiat  the  ascendmg  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  (he  institution  is  largely  supported  by  the  Pres- 
ininor  scale  are  not  raised  as  in  the  model  minor  byterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  library  in 
•calc,  but  remain  the  sarne  as  the  descending  ,5^  contained  3,500  volumes.  The  students  in 
sixth    and    seventh.    MoJulaUon    often    takes  1903-^  numbered  291 ;  the  faculty  18. 

place   between   the   major   key   and   its   relative  e.^ii,-.*.       c^     1- t-<«. «■,,«=    rw>«s 

minor,    and    the    melody    ke^ps    ever   true    to  /S""*"*     ^M    Scores,    JoHANires    Dtws. 

the  diatonic  scale  of  the  prinefpal  key,  no  acci-  ""^  Scholasticism. 

dentals  being  introduced.  Many  airs  open  in  Scotland,  skot'land.  United  Kingdom,  the 
the  major  key  and  close  on  the  minor.  Qoses  northern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
are  not  confined  to  the  tonic,  and  are  found  on  ain,  extending  between  lat.  54°  38'  and  58°  40" 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  in  Highland  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  46'  and  6'  8'  30"  W.  It  ia 
music  on  the  second  of  a  major  and  the  seventh  separated  from  England  substantially  by  the 
of  a  minor  key.  Consult :  George  Thomson,  Solway,  Qieviots,  and  Tweed,  the  border  Jsth- 
<Melodies  of  Scotland,  with  Symphonies  and  mus  being  about  60  miles  across;  but  the  ir- 
Aecompanimenta,  by  Pleyel,  Kozeluch,  Haydn,  regular  boundary  line,  the  historic  Border-land, 
Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber'  (six  vols,  measuring  fully  too  milea.  On  all  other  side*  it 
tSaa-s):  'The  Songs  of  Scotland,'  edited  by  i*  bounded  by  the  sea.  The  greatest  length, 
G.  F.  Graham;  and  'The  Songs  of  Scodand,*  from  north-northeast  to  south- southwest,  be- 
edited  by  Brown  and  Pitman.  tween  Dunnet  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 

«„_»_».  ~ .„      c  „  ri„ .  T ,  is  287  miles.    The  breadth  varies  from  140  miles 

Scotch  Terrier.     See  Doc ;  TEaaim.  ^^  j/,,  ^^^^„  ^^  t^^  l3„„  in  the  north,  between 

Sco'ter,  or  Surf  Duck,  a  duck  of  the  genus  Dornoch  Firth  and  Loch  Broom,    Few  points 

(Edtmia,  characterized  by  a  broad  short  bill,  in  the  mainland  are  more  than  40  miles  from 

curiously  swollen,  bright-colored  at  the  base  of  the  sea,  the  country  being  deeply  penetrated  by 

the  apper   mandible,   and   with   a   hooked  nail,  inlets.     The  country  was  formerly  divided  into 

These  are  the  most  marine  of  all  ducks,  though  a  number  of  districts,  many  of  the  names  of 

the  American  species  may  also  occur  about  the  which    are    still    familiar,    such    as    Lothian, 

Great  Lakes,  etc.    They  are  comparatively  weak  Tweeddale,  Galloway,  Breadalbane,  etc.,  hut  for 

fliers  but  expert  divers  and  feed  chiefly  upon  political  purposes  it  is  divided  into  shires  or 

roollusks  and  other  animals,  for  which  they  dive  counties,  as  may  be  seen  in  table  on  following 

and  grope  in  the  mud  of  shallow  waters.    The  page. 

males  of  all  the  species  are  uniformly  velvety  Edinburgh  (the  capital),  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
black,  with  or  without  white  markings  on  the  and  Aberdeen  each  contain  upward  of  lOOWO 
head  and  wings,  and  with  bright  colors  on  inhabitants.  After  these  come,  in  order  of  popu- 
the  bill.  The  females  are  plain  brownish  above,  lation.  Paisley,  Leith,  Greenock,  Coatbridge, 
grayish  below,  with  dull-colored  bills.  There  Kilmarnock,  Kirkcaldy,  Perth,  Hamilton,  Moth- 
are  three  common  American  species ;  the  black  erwell,  and  Falkirk. 
scoter  ((E.  americana),  the  white-wirged  scoter  Islandt  and  Coasls.—  Tht:  islands  of  Scot- 

i(E.  deglatidi),  and  the  surf  duck  or  sea  coot  land  are  said  to  number  altogether  nearly  80a 

(E.    perspieillala) ,   and  the  European   species  On  the  east  coast  they  are  few  and  small;  but 

occasbnally  wander  into  our  territory.     AH  of  on  the  northeast  are  the  two  large  groups  of 

this  species  breed  in  the  far  North  and  winter  the   Orkneys   and    Shetlands,   the   former  num- 

within   the  United  States  as  far  south  as  New  bering    52    islands,    ?8    permanently    inhabited ; 

Jersey  and  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  latter  100  islands,  29  inhabited ;  while  on  the 

California    on   the    Pacific    side.    A    few   may  west  coast  the  islands  are  large  and  numerous. 

linger  through  the  summer  in  Maine,  etc.;  and  Here  the  Hebrides  (q.v.)  extend  for  200  miles 

the  second  species  is  the  most  abundant.    The  from  north  to  south,  and  are  divided  into  the 

flesh  ia   unpalatable  on  account  of  its  strong  Inner  and   Outer  Hebrides,  the  fbmter  lying 
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close  to  the  westeni  coast  of  the  mainland  and 
stretching  from  Skye  to  Islay ;  the  latter,  parted 
from  the  Inner  Hebrides  by  the  straits  of  the 
Uinch  and  Che  Littie  Minch,  comprise  the  long 
chain  of  islands  from  Lewis  to  Benbecula.  En- 
closed in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are  the  islands  of 
Arnm,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbraes,  forming  a 
county  by  themselves.  The  west  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  generally  a  wild,  deeply  indented 
mountain-wall,  presenting  a  series  of  inlets  or 
sea  lochs,  while  toward  the  middle  the  coast  is 
cleft  by  two  great  inlets  with  openings  to  the 
southwest,  the  Firth  of  Lom  and  its  continua- 
tion Loch  Linche,  and  the  Firth  of  Qyde  and 
its  ramifications  running  far  inland.  The  east 
coast  is  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  but  is  often 
formed  of  steep  rocky  cliffs  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  chief  inlets  being  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Firth,  Cromarty 
Firth,  etc. 
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Orography. —  From  the  configuration  and 
geological  structure  the  country  divides  into 
Uirec  flivisions,  the  Hif^lands,  Central  Low- 
lands_,  and  Southern  Uplands.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  lies  north  of  a  line  stretching  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  the  coast  of  Kin- 
cardineshire to  the  Firth  of  Gyde ;  the  third  is 
the  country  south  of  a.  line  drawn  from  Dunbar 
southwesterly  to  Girvan ;  the  country  between 
these  lines  forms  the  Central  Lowlands.  The 
Highland  division  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  elevation  of  its  mountain-masses,  many  of 
the  summits  being  over  4,000  feet  high.  The 
mountains  best  known  by  name  are  the  Gram- 
pians, which  form  a  system  or  series  of  masses 
covering  a  large  area,  and  culminating  on  the 
west  coast  in  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet  high ; 
while  55  miles  to  the  northeast  rises  a  remark- 
able clnster  of  summits  reaching  in  Ben  Macdhui 
the  heigjit  of  4,3^6  feet.  The  Grampians  and 
their  connections  are  separated  from  the  moun- 


tauu  farther  to  the  north  by  Glmmore  or  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  a  remarkable  depres- 
sion stretching  quite  across  the  country  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  forming,  by  the  series  of  lakes 
occupying  it  and  the  Caledonian  Canal  connect- 
ing them,  a  waterway  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  east.  The  Southern  Uplands  are  also  es- 
sentially a  mountainous  region,  summits  of  over 
3,000  feet  being  frequent,  though  none  exceed 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  region, 
though  much  less  elevated  than  the  other  two 
divisions,  has  none  of  the  monotony  usual  in 
flat  countries.  Though  occupying  not  more  than 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  surface,  the  fertility  of 
the  soi]  and  its  mineral  treasures  make  this  part 
by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous.  The 
present  form  of  the  land  surface  of  Scotland  is 
the  effect  of  erosion  or  denudation.  The  coun- 
try was  at  one  time  an  elevated  table-land,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
summits  of  the  mountain- masses,  but  has  been 
deeply  trenched  and  furrowed  in  all  directions 
bjf  the  erosive  action  of  water,  ice,  and  frost. 
The  slope  of  the  ancient  plateau  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  pnncipal  rivers;  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  chiefly  toward  the  east,  in  the 
southern  more  equally  east  and  west. 

Hydrography. —  Tlie  chief  rivers  flowing  east 
to  the  German  Ocean  are  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay, 
South  Esk,  North  Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron, 
Spey,  Findhom,  etc. ;  those  entering  the  sea  on 
the  west  are  the  Qyde,  Ayr,  Doon,  Dee,  Nith, 
Annan,  and  Esk.  The  Clyde  in  its  lower  course 
carries  a  vast  traffic,  this  being  rendered  pos- 
sible chiefly  by  dredging.  Many  of  the  rivers 
are  valuable  from  the  numbers  of  salmon  they 
produce.  A  striking  feature  of  the  country  is 
the  great  multitude  of  lakes,  varying  in  si/e  from 
Loch  Lomond  (aS  square  miles)  to  the  pool-like 
mountain  tarns.  In  the  Northern  Highlands 
almost  every  glen  has  its  lake  and  every  moun- 
tain hollow  is  filled  by  a  stream  or  spring. 
Among  the  more  noted  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Ka- 
trine, Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  Awe,  Shiel,  Laggan, 
Lochy,  Ness,  Maree,  Shin,  in  the  Western  and 
Northern  Highlands ;  Loch  Leven,  in  the  Central 
Lowlands ;  and  Saint  Mary's  Loch,  Lochs  Ken, 
Demand  Doon  in  the  Southern  Uplands. 

Geology. —  The  older  or  Paheozoic  rocks  pre- 
dominate almost  everywhere  in  Scotland.  The 
Highlands  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  crys- 
tallme  schists,  gneiss,  and  quartzites;  the  Central 
Lowlands  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  Permian  strata ;  the  Southern  Uplands 
mostly  of  rocks  of  Silurian  Age.  In  certain  li>- 
calities  remains  of  secondary  formations  are  rep- 
resented over  small  spaces,  while  volcanic  rocfcs 
cover  considerable  areas.  Granite  exists  in  great 
miasses  in  many  localities,  and  in  some  parts  is 
extensively  quarried.  The  most  valuable  min- 
eral region  is  the  Central  Lowlands,  where  coal 
and  iron  exist  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  important  mineral  fields  of 
Great  Britain. 

For  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Trade,  etc., 
see  Great  Britain. 

Political  Constitution. —  The  parliament  of 
Scotland  anciently  comprised  all  who  held  any 

Eortion  of  land,  however  small,  from  the  crown 
y  tenure  of  military  service,  till  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  when  the  small  barons  or  free- 
holders were  excused  from  attendance  in  person, 
"two  or  more  wise  men*  being  deputed  from 
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each  county  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  powers  schools  and  colleges  of  the  different  religious  bod- 
were  nominally  extensive,  but  the  supreme  power  ies,  and  the  four  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
was  virtually  in  die  king,  who  by  fiis  influence  gow,  Aberdeen,  wid  Saint  Andrews.  The  first  uni- 
often  entirely  controlled  its  proceedings.  The  versity  was  that  of  Saint  Andrews,  dating  from 
parliament  in  the  whole  consisted  of  three  e»-  1411;  next  came  that  of  Glasgow  (1450),  then 
tales  —  the  nobility,  the  dignified  clergy  (con-  King's  College  and  University  Aberdeen  (141)4), 
sisting  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors),  and  the  then  Edinbur^  University  (15&),  lastly  Mari- 
lesser  barons,  or  representatives  of  shires  and  schal  College  and  University  Aberdeen  (1593). 
burghs.  When  Presbyterianism  was  formally  The  two  Aberdeen  oniversities  were  united  in 
ratified  by  law  after  the  revolution  of  1668,  i86a  In  board-schoola  now  education  is  prac- 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  ceased  to  have  a  place  lically  free. 

in  parliament.  Every  measure  brought  before  Civil  History. —  The  country  now  called 
parliament  was  previously  prepared  by  a  com-  Scotland  emerges  from  pre-historic  obscurity 
mittee,  styled  the  lords  of  the  articles,  chosen  during  the  Roman  occupatton  of  Britain,  though 
from  each  of  the  three  orders,  but  m  effect  for  many  centuries  little  is  known  of  its  his- 
little  better  than  royal  nominees.  Before  the  tory.  It  is  supposed  that  the  earliest  inhab- 
Union  there  were  four  great  officers  of  state —  itants  of  the  country  were  a  non-Aryan  race 
the  lord  high-chancellor,  the  high-treasurer,  the  resembling  the  Iberians,  and  typified  now  by 
lord  privy-seal,  and  the  secretary;  and  there  the  Basques,  A  Celtic  (and  Aryan)  people 
were  also  four  lesser  officers — the  lord  clerk-  seem  subsequently  to  have  entered  the  country, 
register,  the  lord-advocate,  the  treasurer-depute,  and  to  have  gained  predominance  over  the  non- 
and  the  justice-clerk.  Previously  to  the  era  of  Aryans,  the  combined  people  occupying  at  the 
the  revolution  the  privy-council  of  Scotland  as-  Roman  invasion  most  of  the  country  north  of 
sumed  iriqutsitorial  powers,  and  even  torture  the  Forth  and  Clyde  estuaries,  which  was  called 
was  administered  under  the  sanction  of  its  au-  Caledonia  (q.v.)  by  the  Romans,  and  its  people 
thority;  but  it  is  now  entirely  merged  in  the  Caledonians,  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
privy-council  of  Great  Britain.  The  nimiber  of  was  inhabited  by  another  Celtic  race,  the 
peers  in  the  Scottish  parliament  was  latterly  160,  Brythons  or  Britons,  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
and  of  commons  155,  and  all  sat  in  one  house,  Welsh.  The  descendants  of  the  Caledonians 
and  voted  promiscuously.  At  the  union  of  the  were  afterward  called  Picts,  and  were  the  pre- 
kingdoms  the  political  system  of  Scotland  was  dominant  people  in  North  Britain  at  the  begin- 
almost  entirely  incorporated  with  that  of  Eng-  ning  of  the  6th  century,  when  a  colony  of  Scots 
land.    See  Cheat  Britain  ;  Parliament.  or  Dalriads  from  Ireland  effected  a  settlement 

The  Court  of  Session  is  the  supreme  civil  in  Argyll,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  ad- 
court  of  Scotland.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  jacent  regions.  It  is  from  these  Scots  (a  Celtic 
criminal  court,  composed  only  of  judges  of  the  and  Gaelic-speaking  people)  that  the  country 
Court  of  Session,  is  supreme  in  the  highest  afterward  received  the  name  of  Scotland,  the 
sense,  since  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  arc  original  Scotland  (Scotia)  being  Irdand.  The 
not  subject  to  any  review.  The  principal  subor-  Pictish  tribes  were  divided  into  two  great  sec- 
dinate  judicatories  are  sheriff-courts,  established  tions,  the  Piccardach  or  Southern  PicCs,  and  the 
in  each  county  or  stewartry.  She  riff -substi-  Cruithne  or  Northern  Picts.  In  the  gth  century 
tutes,  or  judges  ordinary,  one  or  more  holding  the  Dalriadic  Scots  with  the  help  of  the  Cruithne 
separate  courts  in  different  districts,  decide  in  conquered  the  Southern  Picts,  but  the  Northern 
the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Picts,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Highlanders, 
principal  sheriff  or  sheriff-depute,  whose  de-  stiU  retained  their  independence.  The  Teutonic 
cisions,  though  final  within  the  limits  of  his  element  was  introduced  into  Scotland  as  early 
jurisdiction,  are  reviewable  by  the  court  of  ses-  as  the  4th  century,  when  bands  from  North 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  classes  of  cases  pro-  Germany  seem  to  have  formed  settlements  on 
vided  for  by  special  statutes.  Besides  the  sheriff-  the  east  coast  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and 
court,  each  county  or  district  of  a  county  has  this  part  of  the  country  was  subsequently  united 
its  justice  of  peace  courts,  in  which  judges,  not  to  the  Anglian  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
stipendiary,  decide  on  principles  of  equity  in  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber.  To 
minor  crimes;  and  in  every  town  of  any  impor-  the  west  of  this  kingdom,  from  Dumbarton  to 
tance  are  bailie,  dean  of  guild,  and  police  courts,  the  Solway  and  into  England,  extended  the 
with  limited  jurisdictions.  kingdom  of  Strathdyde  or  Cumbria,  inhabited 

Education. —  Scotland  has  had  a  national  by  Romanized  Britons. 
system  of  elementary  education  for  over  two  About  the  middle  Of  the  pth  century  Ken- 
centuries,  a  school  having  been  established  in  neth  MacAlpin,  son  of  a  ruler  of  a  body  of 
every  parish  by  a  law  of  i6g6  (where  such  a  Scots  established  in  Galloway,  but  of  Pictish 
school  was  not  already  established),  according  descent  through  his  mother,  united  in  his  own 
to  a  system  proposed  by  John  Knox  long  be-  person  the  sovereignty  of  both  the  Picts  and 
fore.  This  scheme  did  effective  service  for  the  the  Scots.  The  Norsemen  had  already  estab- 
education  of  the  people,  till  the  great  increase  lisbed  a  footing  on  the  islands  of  the  north 
of  population,  especially  in  towns,  rendered  it  and  west  coasts  as  far  south  as  the  Isle  of 
unequal  to  the  task  laid  upon  it,  and  this  not-  Man,  and  a  Norse  earldom  of  Orkney  was  estab- 
wiihstanding  the  erection  of  many  schools  l^r-  lished.  Kenneth's  kingdom  comprised  Central 
various  religious  denominations.  By  the  pass-  Scotland  (Argyle,  Perth_,  Angus,  Meams,  and 
ing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  board-schools  Fife),  with  Scone  as  capital,  the  north  of  Scot- 
have  superseded  the  old  parish  schools,  there  land  being  mostly  under  independent  chiefs,  or 
being  also  numerous  grammar  or  high  schools  maormors.  The  reigns  of  Kenneth  and  his  inl- 
and academies  in  every  town  of  any  size,  though  mediate  successors,  Donald  I.,  Constantine  I., 
no  systematic  scheme  of  secondary  education.  Grig,  Donald  II.,  Constantine  II„  Malcolm  I., 
Other   institutions  are  the  normal  or  training  Kenneth  II.,  Malcolm  I!.,  Duncan,  and  Mac- 
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I.  Fingal's   Cave.  2.  Duncraig  Castle,   Loch   Carron. 
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beth.  wera  one  continued  scene  of  warfare  wiih  customs  relating  to  property  and  private  rights, 

the  Norsemen  on  one  hand  and  with  the  Britons  and  also  the  Court  of  Session  and  other  Scotch 

of   Strathclyde   and   the   English   of   Northum-  courts;    (6)    that   all   the   rights   of  trade,   free 

bria    on   the   other.     Malcolm    1.    (943-54)    ob-  intercourse,  and  citizenship  should  be  the  same 

tained  Cumbria  (Strathclyde)  as  a  territorial  fief  for  Scotch  and   English  subjects.    Henceforth 

from  Edmund  I.,  and  in  1018  his  grandson,  Ed-  the  general  history  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to 

mund    II.,    secured    Lothian,    hitherto    part    of  be  entirely  identified  with  that  of  England. 
Northumbria,  two  events   which   materiall}r  in-         For    further    information    see    articles    under 

tluenced    the   after    history   of    Scotland.  Great  Britain— Scottish  Histoby;  The  Con- 

On  the  advent  of  Malcolm  Canmore   (1058)  quests;    Medieval   England;    The    Reforua- 

to  the  throne  after  the  death  of   Macbeth,   the  tion  ;   The   XVIIth   Century;   The  XVIIIth 

able    usurper    and    murderer    of    Duncan    (see  Centurv;  The  XIXth  CENTt/nV;  Parliament; 

Macssth),  the  purely  Celtic  monarchy  came  to  Crown   and   CABiNrr;   The  Judicial   System; 

an  end.  Local  Government;  The  Civil  Service;  Na- 

The  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  tional  Finance  ;  Banking  and  Currency  ; 
Normandy,  the  usurpation  of  the  English  throne  Commebcb;  Shipping;  Railways;  Agkicui.- 
by  Stephen,  and  various  other  incidents  of  ture;  FishbrieS;  Mining;  Industries;  Re- 
English  history  embroiled  Scotland,  Sir  William  licion  ;  Education  ;  Army  ;  Navy  ;  etc. 
Wallace  (q.v.)  distinguishing  himself  in  disput-  Bibliografihy.— For  topography,  ethnology, 
ing  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  to  the  throne  of  geology,  etc.,  consult  Geikie,  'Scenery  of  Scot- 
Scotland  and  Robert  Bruce  (q.v.)  securing  the  land  Viewed  in  Connection  with  its  Physical 
independence  of  the  country  and  his  title  to  Geography'  (ad  ed.,  London  1887)  ;  Lauder, 
the  throne  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannock-  'Scottish  Rivers'  (Edinburgh  1874);  Groome. 
burn  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  'The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  Scotland;'  Leslie, 
Robert  Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  'The  Gaelic  Topography  of  Scotland'  (Edin- 
He  being  a  weak  prince,  the  reins  of  govern-  burgh  1869)  ;  Geikie.  'Geological  SurvCT  of 
ment  were  seiied  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  Scotland'  (London  i86i-6s)  ;  Johnston,  His- 
starved  to  death  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  torical  Geography  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland' 
James,  the  second  son,  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  (London  1872);  Leslie,  'The  Early  Races  of 
fled  to  France;  in  the  year  1424  he  returned  to  Scotland'  (Edinburgh  1866)  ;  Anderson.  'Scot- 
Scotland,  and  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  land  in  Pagan  Times'  (Edinburgh  1883-86); 
the  nobility,  he  was  assassinated  in  a  monastery  Graham.  'Social  Life  in  Scotland  in  the  i8th 
near  Perth.  James  II.,  his  son;  an  infant  prince,  Century'  (2d  ed-,  London  1900)  ;  Rogers, 
succeeded  him  in  1437.  He  was  killed  by  the  'Social  Life  in  Scotland'  (London  1884-86): 
bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  Btemner,  'The  Industries  of  Scotland;'  Kerr, 
of  Roxburgh,  James  III.  ascended  the  throne  'Scottish  Banking'  (London  1897).  For  history 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  His  reign  was  weak  consult  Skene,  'Celtic  Scotland'  (Edinburgh 
and  inglorious,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  1876-80)  ;  Lansdale.  'Scotland  Historic  and  Ro- 
house  of  a  miller,  whither  he  had  fled  for  pro-  mantic'  (Philadelphia  1902);  Inness,  'Sketches 
•  tection.  James  IV..  a  generous  and  brave  prince,  of  Early  Scottish  History'  (Edinburgh  1861)  ; 
began  his  reign  in  i^.  He  was  slain  at  the  Rhys,  'Cehic  Britain'  (London  1884)  ;  Munro, 
battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infant  of  less  'Prehistoric  Scotland  and  Its  Place  in  European 
than  two  years  of  age.  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Civilization'  (Edinburgh  1899)  ;  Duke  of  Argyll, 
He  died  in  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  'Scotland  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is'  (Edinburgh 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mary,  whose  1889)  ;  Tytler,  'History  of  Scotland  from  Alex- 
history  and  tragical  end  are  well  known  (see  ander  III,  to  the  Union'  (Edinburgh  1866); 
Makv  Stuart).  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Robertson,  'Scotland  under  Her  Early  Kings' 
James,  who,  in  1603,  ascended  the  throne  of  (Eldinburgh  1862);  Burton,  'History  of  Scot- 
En^and,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza-  land'  (Edinbui^h  1899) ;  Mackinnon,  'The 
belh,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  into  Union  of  England  and  Scotland;'  Rae,  'The 
one  great  monarchy  which  was  legislatively  History  of  the  Last  Rebellion'  (i775);  Craik, 
united  in  1707.  A  joint -commission  was  ap-  'A  Century  of  Scottish  Hislory;'  Struthers, 
pointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  union  in  1706.  'The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  to 
The  Scottish  parliament  met  to  consider  the  the  Abolition,  of  the  Feudal  Jurisdiction;' 
articles,  which  encountered  a  strong  opposition  Chambers,  'History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scot- 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  arid  strongly  land.'  Consult  also  the  bibliographies  appended 
backed   up   by   the  bulk  of  the   people.     A  ma-  to  articles  under  Great  Britain. 

S«,:,'  S'jS''^?^"'..  irr/ttr-Si  s  ^f^  =-«*  •><■  =..  d»c.,„„,  bo.. 

sent  4  March;  and  the  Union  took  effect  i  May.  °'"-   fBEioyTEBi-\NibM. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  were  Scotland,  Langtug*  and  Literature  of.    /. 

(1)    that   the   two   kingdoms   should   be   united  Langvage. — Previous  to    1400,   the  term   "Scot- 

under  the   name   of   "Great   Britain";    (2)    that  tis,"  i.  e.,  Scottish  or  Scots,  was  used  m  Scotland 

the    succession    to    the    crown    of    the    United  exclusively  to  refer  to  Gaelic,  the  language  of  the 

Kingdom  should  be  in  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Celtic   inhabitants   of  the   north  and   west;   the 

Hanover  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants;   (3)  speech   of  the   Lowlands  being  then  and   for  a 

that   16  Scottish  peers  and  45  Scottish  members  century   later   known    as    English,   of   which    it 

of   the   House   of   Commons   should   be   elected  was  in  fact  a  dialect.     But  after  1500  it  became 

to  the   one   parliament   sitting  in   London;    (4)  common   to   speak   of   the   Lowland    tongue   as 

that    the    Established    Presbyterian    Church    of  •Scots,'  distinguishing  it  on  the  one  hand  from 

Scotland  should  be  maintained;   (5)   that  Scot-  the  English  of  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  on 

land  should  keep  unchanged  her  own  laws  and  the  other  from  Gaelic,  which  had  come  to  be 
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known  as  "Erse."  In  the  first  part  of  the  l6th  English,  at  least  of  a  highly  Angliciied  form  of 
century,  this  Lowland  Scots  practically  achieved  Scots;  and  while  supplying  the  peasantry  with  a 
the  dignity  of  a  separate  national  language ;  and  polite  dialect  for  purposes  of  religion  and  inter- 
though  to-day  its  place  has  been  taken  by  course  with  the  gentry,  left  the  national  Ian- 
English  in  the  schools,  the  courts,  the  pulpit,  guage,  now  devoted  to  more  homely  uses,  to 
the  press,  and  in  cultivated  society,  it  is  still,  become  a  mere  paloU,  The  moving  of  the  Court 
though  corrupted  and  broken  into  a  score  of  from  Edinburgh  to  London  at  the  Union  of  the 
local  dialects,  the  speech  of  the  humbler  classes  Crowns  in  1603,  still  farther  accentuated  the 
in  the  Lowlands.  change,   both   by  deciding  that   English   was   to 

As  to  origin,  Scots  is  in  the  main  a  develop-  be    the    language    of    high    sodely    throughout 

ment   of   Northumbrian,  the   Teutonic   language  Britain,  and  by  making  clear  to  Scottish  men  of 

spoken   by   the    Anglian   settlers   in   the   region  letters   that,   if  they   were   to   reach   the   larger 

between   the   Humber   and   the    Forth.     Of   the  audience,   they   must   cultivate   the  language  of 

steps  in  this  development  previous  to  the   13th  "the  predominant  partner.' 

century  we  have,  for  that  part  of  Northumbria  Thus  passed  the  possibility  of  a  real  national 

lying  north  of  the  Tweed,  little  direct  evidence;  language    for    Scotland.       Various   attempts   to 

and  when  finally  we  find,  about  the  beginning  restore  it  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  with 

of  the   i4th   century,  undoubted   Scottish   docu-  the  intellectual   revival   in   Scotland  in  the   l8th 

ments.   the   language   differs   little  if   any   from  century,  Allan   Ramsay,  Fergusson,   and  finally 

what   is   known   as    Northern    Middle    English.  Burns,    turned    once    more    to    the    vernacular 

This  identity  is  natural  enough  when  we  remem-  as   their  medium  of  expression.     But   it  was  a 

ber   that   the   boundary   between   the   kingdoms  greatly  changed  vernacular.     The  century  and  a 

had  been  for  centuries  a  shifting  one,  the  border  half  of  the  domination  of  English  in  matters  of 

counties  being  now  English,  now  Scottish.     But  culture  had  reduced  its  scope;  and  broad  Scots 

after  the  present  frontier  was  virtually  settled,  could  be  maintained  only  in  the  treatment  of  a 

the  wars  over  Scottish  independence,  the  chronic  limited    range    of     subjects.      Even     in    these, 

estrangement  which  they  produced  between  the  English  and  semi-English  forms  constantly  io- 

two  kingdoms,   and    the  political   alliance   with  truded,  and  anything  like  a  pure  descendant  of 

France,    all    combined    to    produce    conditions  'he    pr<- Reformat  ion     Scots    of    Lindsay    and 

which     made     probable     a     separate     linguistic  Douglas   it  is   impossible   to   find.     Though   the 

development  for  Scotland ;  so  that  by  1450,  when  old    tradition,    impoverished    as    it    was,    was 

the   Midland   dialect  had   practically   driven   all  valiantly  upheld  by  Burns,  and  turned  to  artistic 

others    out    of    the    literary    field    in    England,  uses  with  amaimg  success,  yet  with  Burns  the 

Scots    (now    called    Middle    Scots,    as    distinct  account  is  practically  dosed.     He  has  had  many 

from  the  previous  stage  of  Early  Scots)  was  in  imitators;  other  authors  of  Scottish  birth  have 

a  fair  way  to  independence.     The  fiounshing  of  written  in  the  dialect;  but  we  are  not  again  to 

a  national   literature  in  the  years  between  1475  have  a  Scots  writer  using  the  old  tongue  as  his 

and  1550  aided  this  development;  and  in  spite  normal    literary    medium.     The    race    of    the 

of  the  great  influence  of  Chaucer.  Cower,  and  "makars"  is  ended,  and  the  dialects  into  which 

Lydgate.   the   northern   tongue   reached,   in   the  the  old  speech  has  disintegrated,  have  crept  mto 

first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  its  point  of  greatest  corners  to  die. 

dissitnilarity  to  English.    The  basis  of  the  Ian-  "-  L%teratitre.—Fev/  vestiges  of  the  earliest 

guage  remained,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  o£  writmgs   m   Scots   have   survived.     Some   frag- 

Engliah,  except  that  it  was  from  the  Northum-  "wn's  of  patriotic  verse  have  come  down  from 

brian    form   of   the   parent   speech   that   it   was  'ne    troublous    times    following    the    death    of 

derived.      The    inflections    had    tended    to    dis-  Alexander  III,  but  the  earliest  name  is  that  of 

appear  earlier  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Mid-  Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  Erceldoune,  a  shadowy 

land  dialect,  larger  admixtures  of  Norse  and  figure  long  regarded  as  a  prophet.    He  seems 

Celtic  had  taken  place,  and,  though  English  had  'o  have  flourished  m  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 

absorbed   more   French,   Scots  had  received  in-  jury,  and  is  hmiself  the  hero  of  the  romance  of 

dependently  many  French  words  not  found  in  Thomas   of   Erceldoune.      His   name   is   con- 

the  south.     There  was,  besides,  in  the  Scottish  nected  with  the  Northern  romance  of    Sir  Tris- 

writers  of  the   l6th  century,  a  strong  tendency  ""am;    but   no  general  agreement  has  yet  been 

to  import  words  direct  from  the  Latin,  and  we  reached  as  to  the  probability  of  his  authorship. 

find,  especially  in  the  courtly  style  of  the  period,  ~ae  poem  itself  is  a  paraphrase  from  the  French, 

a  large  number  of  barely  naturalised  Utinisms  written  m  an  elaborate  stanza   but  without  great 

that  found  no  permanent  home  in  the  vemac-  Po*"^  distinction.    Somewhat  later  than  Thomas, 

ylgr  but   hardly   less   shadowy,   is   another   supposed 

Had  nothing  arisen  to  disturb  the  detachment  '"l'^"  of  romance,  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale, 

of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  seems  likely  that  a  sis-  who,  according  to  Wyntoun. 

ter  language  to  English  would  have  been  estab-  Uade  the  gnt  trait  os  Arthure 

lished   in   the   north,   with   distinct   qualities   of  ^^S^'Au''}r%°^iif'*'Si!}^:„. 

vigor,   music,   and   picturesqueness   of  its   own.  The  Pysiyii  bis  oh  s,«et=  swane. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  to  enable  The    last   of   these   is    easily    identified    with    a 

England  to  displace  France  in  Scotland's  foreign  version  of  the  siot  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 

relations;     and     the     influence     of     Protestant  written    in    a    difficult    stanza    with    interlacing 

England   on   the   speech   of   the   Scottish   pulpit  rimes  and  alliteration.     But  the  relation  of  the 

was  greatly   strengthened   by  the  acceptance  in  extant  poems  on  Arthur  and   Gawain  to   those 

Scotland   of   English   translations   of  the   Bible,  mentioned  by  Wyntoun  is  a  puzzle  yet  unsolved. 

These  forces,  which  have  continued  to  work  in  as   is    also   the   identity   of    Huchown    himself. 

Scotland  to   the   present   day,   soon  accustomed  whom  some  have  found  in  a  certain  Sir  Hew  of 

the  common  people  to  the   use,   if  not   of  pure  Eglintoun,  who  died  in  1375.     Praaically  all  the 
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anonymous  Northern  romances  have  been  as-  Contemporary    with    Blind   Harty    was    the 

signed  to  Huchown ;  but  the  absence  of  criteria  most  versatile  and  original  poet  Scotland  had 

of    dialect    sufficient    to    place    these    poems  yet    known,    Robert    Henryson    ( ?r425-?i5o6), 

definitely  on  either  side  of  the  border  makes  it  scbodmaster    in    Dunfermline.     His    greatest 

difficult  to  decide  which,  if  any,  of  them  should  single  achievement  is  'The  Testzmant  of  Cres- 

be  regarded  as  Scottish  literature.  seid,'    a    continuation    of    Chaucer's    'Troilus.* 

With  the  author  of  'The  Bruce'  we  come  out  Here  in  some  two  hundred  stanzas  of  rime 
into  clear  daylight.  John  Barbour  (?I3ao-i395)  royal  he  tells  of  the  poetic  justice  which  over- 
was  in  1357  already  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  took  Cressida.  The  poem  is  smooth  in  versifica- 
and  we  have  record  of  his  employment  in  tion,  tender  in  feeling,  splendidly  dramatic  in 
clerical  offices-  about  the  royal  household.  'The  its  treatment  of  the  great  moments  of  the  story, 
Bruce,'  on  which  he  was  at  work  in  1375,  is  a  and,  though  less  subtle  in  psychology  than 
celebration  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Robert  I.,  Chaucer's  masterpiece,  more  rapid  in  narrative, 
written  in  the  octosyllabic  couplet  and  in  the  Henryson's  13  'Fables'  are  the  first  considerable 
general  manner  of  the  metrical  romances.  It  collection  of  the  kind  in  any  English  dialect. 
contains  much  history  and  some — it  is  uncertain  Though  the  stories  themselves  belong  to  the 
how  much — fiction.  The  poet  was  contemporary  general  tradition  of  fable  literature,  they  are 
with  many  who  knew  Bruce,  and  it  is  more  than  told  here  in  a  greatly  expanded  form,  with 
probable  that  much  of  his  material  was  de-  abundant  local  color,  much  invention  of  vivid 
rived  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  related,  detail,  shrewd  interpretation  of  character,  and  a 
His  work  is  raised  above  the  level  of  mere  lively  sense  of  humor.  In  'Robyn  and  Makyne' 
chronicle  by  the  warmth  of  his  patriotism  and  Henryson  appears  as  the  first  importer  of  the 
hero-worship,  and  by  the  vividness  of  occasional  pastoral.  Though  the  situation  and  names  are 
sketches  of  character  and  incident.  To  the  familiar  in  French  literature,  the  treatment  is 
same  author  have  been  attributed  fragments  of  such  as  to  make  the  little  piece  thoroughly 
a  poem  on  Troy  and  a  collection  of  saints'  Scottish.  In  addition  to  the  works  enumerated, 
legends,  but  neither  ascription  is  now  believed  Henryson  wrote  a  number  of  religious  and  con- 
to  be  valid.  templative  poems,  leaving  altogether  a  body  of 

Barbour's   patriotic   task   was   carried   on   in  work  small  in  bulk,  but  surprising  in  its  variety, 

the  beginning  of  the  next  century  by  Andrew  of  originality,     and     its     high     imaginative     level, 

Wyntoun   (fl.  I3g5-I424)   in   his  long  and  unin-  There  is  no  poet  in  our  literature  whose  merits 

spired  'Orygnalle  Chronykil,'  a  history  of  Scot-  so    far   surpass    his    reputation..   Probably    also 

land  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  from  the  creation  belonging  to  the   15th  century  are  some  poems 

of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  James  I.     A  third  whose  date  is  difficult  to  fix  on  account  of  the    . 

poem  with  patriotic  purpose  is  'The  Wallace.'  fact  that  (hey  are  preserved  only  in  a  late  form, 

usually   attributed   to   Henry,   a   blind   minstrel  Of  these,  'Rauf  Coilyear'  is  a  lively  offshoot  of 

who   nourished   in   the   latter   half   of   the   tsth  the  Charlemagne  cycle;  and  'Pebhs  to  the  Play' 

century.     It    is    stated    by    the    historian    John  and    'Christis    Kirk    on    the   Green,'    rollicking 

Major    (b.   1469}   that   this   Henry,   blind   from  pictures   of   rustic    revelry,   have   been   ascribed 

birth,  composed  a  book  on  Wallace  when  Major  to  both  James  I.  and  James  V. 
was  a   boy ;   but   the  manuscript   of  the   extant  Early   Scottish  poetry   is  generally  regarded 

'Wallace'  has  no  reference  to  Henry,  and  it  is  as  having  reached  its  height  in  William  Dunbar 

highly  doubtful  whether  thi.a  is  the  poem  alluded  (  ?i46o-?i5ao).      Most    of    Dunbar's    life    was 

to  by  Major.     Our  'Wallace'  is  a  long  poem  in  spent  about  the  court  of  James  IV.,  where  he 

the  heroic  couplet,  which  claims  to  be  t^sed  on  remained  in  the  hope,  never  fulfilled,  of  receiv- 

an   alleged    Latin   work   by   an   unknown   John  ing   a    fat    benefice.     He    wrote    in    two    styles 

Blair.     It  is  fiercely  patriotic  in  tone,  highly  un-  which    may   as   a   rule   be   fairly   easily    distin- 

reliable  as  history,  and  full  of  incredible  ac-  guished.    In  the  one,  his  "aureate"  style,  are 

counts   of   feats   of  the  hero   against  the   hated  composed  his  courtly  allegories,  complimentary 

English.    It  is  the  chief  source  of  the  legends  of  addresses,  and  devotional  poems;  in  the  other, 

Wallace   on    which   the   patriotism   of   Scottish  his  satirical  and  humorous  poems.     The  aureate 

children     is    still     fed,    and    in    a    modernized  style  is  laden  with  Latin  words  of  the  type  of 

version,   made   by    Hamilton   of   Gilbertfield   in  "celsitude"  and  "pulchritude,"  often  coined  for 

1733,  it  continued  pc^ular  into  the  19th  century,  the  occasion;  and  the  versification,  especially  in 

It  is  probably  the  earliest  poem  in  Scots  to  em-  its    rime     schemes,     is     often    very     elaborate. 

ploy  the  heroic  couplet.  Among  the  most  notable  in  this  style  is   'The 

The   influence   of   Chaucer   occasionally   dis-  Golden  Tarae.'  a  prettily  worked-oul  allegory  of 

cemible  in  'The  Wallace'  had  already  made  it-  the  Court  of  Love  type,  differing  from  the  mass 

self  evident  in  Scotland  in   'The  Kingis  Quair*  of  poems  of  its   kind   chiefly  by  the  firm   hold 

of  James  I.     This  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  kept  by  the  poet  on  the  psychological  significa- 

conventional  love-allegory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tion  of  his  symbols  and  personifications.     'The 

written    in    the   7-iine   stanza   of    Chaucer,   and  Thrissil  and  the  Rois'  belongs  to  the  same  class, 

in  a  form  of  Scots  greatly  modified  in  imitation  and   celebrates   the   marriage   of  James    IV.   to 

of  Chaucer's  English.    The  heroine  is  apparently  Margaret  Tudor,     Of  the  poems  written  in  the 

Lady  Jane   Beaufort,   whom   James   married  at  broader    vernacular,    the    most   extreme    is   the 

the  close  of  his  captivity  in  England;  but  precise  'Flyting'    with    Andrew    Kennedy,    a    contem- 

autobiography  should  not  be  sought  in  an  alle-  porary  poet  who  has  left  but  a  few  poems  be- 

gory.     There  is  no  more  charming  specimen  of  sides  his  share  in  this  duel.     The  poem  belongs 

this  type  of  love-poem  in  any  English  dialect ;  to  the  class  of  scurrilous  invective  common  in 

and  the  romantic  character  and  tragic  death  of  Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  and  is  coarse  and 

its  royal  author  have  combined  with  its  poetic  revolting  beyond  expression-     Equally  strong  in 

quality  to  ^ve  it  a  unique  place.  vernacular  flavor  is  'The  Duice  of  the  Seven 
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Deadly  Sins,'  a  vividly  grotesque  picture  of  the  'The  Dreme*  (1528),  an  allegorical  vision  in 
lower  world.  Dunbar's  'Dregy  is  at  the  rime  royal,  combining;  science  with  the  exposure 
familiar  mediaeval  type  of  the  parody  upon  of  contemporary  abuses.  'The  Compla3Tit  to  the 
religious  services,  and  is  carried  out  with  more  King"  (1529)  presents  a  request  for  reward  in 
humor  than  reverence.  The  many  poems  on  the  manner  of  Dunbar,  recalls  the  poet's  early 
abuses  in  the  court,  the  sessions,  and  the  Church,  intimacy  with  the  King,  and  criticises  his  ad- 
lose  interest  for  the  modern  reader  on  account  visers.  'The  Testament  of  the  King's  Fapyngo' 
of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  their  themes;  but  {1530)  contains  much  political  matter  and  some 
both  these  and  the  devotional  poems  habitually  very  frank  satire  on  the  priesthood.  'An  An- 
exhibit  technical  mastery.  Perhaps  the  greatest  swer  to  the  Kingis  Flyting'  shows  Lindsay 
single  achievement  of  Dunbar  is  'The  Lament  engaged  in  a  political  altercation  with  bis 
for  the  Makars,'  a  stately  and  melancholy  chant  master,  scarcely  less  scurrilous  than  that  be- 
written  in  time  of  sickness,  lamenting  the  mor-  tween  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  Satire  on  the 
tality  of  the  race  of  poets.  It  is  in  4-line  court  appears  also  in  the  'Complaynt  of  the 
stanzas,  each  concluding  with  the  sombre  Latin  Kingis  auld  Hotind ;'  'The  Jousting  between 
refrain,  "Timor  mortis  conturbat  me."  Belong-  Watson  and  Barbour'  ridicules  a  mock  touma- 
ing  to  the  older  tradition  of  unrimed  alliterative  mem  between  two  court  physicians;  the  'De- 
verse,  'The  Twa  Merrit  Wemen  and  the  Wedo'  ploratioun  of  the  Death  of  Queen  Magdalene' 
is  a  cynical  but  extremely  lively  and  indecorous  is  an  official  production  on  conventional  lines; 
sketch,  probably  inspired  by  the  Prologue  lo  'Kitteis  Confession,'  an  amusing  attack  on  the 
Chaucer's  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.'  The  most  Confessional;  'Ane  Supplicatioun  againis  Syde 
notable  quality  of  Dunbar's  work  in  point  of  Tatllis.'  a  witty  if  coarse  satire  on  feminine 
content  is  its  reality,  the  sense  of  immediate  fashions.  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal' 
contact  with  life;  in  point  of  form,  the  quite  (1547)  's  a  virulent  attack  on  Cardinal  BeatoiL 
extraordinary  variety  and  skill  shown  in  the  lately  murdered,  'The  Historie  of  Squire  Mel- 
versification,  and  the  brilliance  and  point  of  the  drum.'  the  freest  of  his  poems  from  satire  or 
diction.  didacticism,   is   a   narrative   of   the   martial   and 

Gavin    Douglas    (1475-1522)    was    the    third  amorous    adventures   of   a   contemporary   laird, 

son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus.     Like  Dunbar,  modeled  on  the  mediaeval  metrical  romance,  and 

he  was  a  churchman,  but  of  far  other  fortunes,  exhibiting  a  lighter  touch  and  more  charm  than 

Provost  of  Saint  Giles  in  Edinburgh  and  later  anything  else  of  Lindsay's.     His  last  work,  the 

Bishop  of  Dunkeld,   he  was   led  by  his  family  'Dialogue  concerning  the  Monarchie,'   is  a  long 

connections  into  various  political  and  diplomatic  and  tedious  production  dealing  with  the  history 

activities,  and  the  fall  of  his  house  from  power  of   the   world   and   the  kingdoms   thereof   from 

led  to  the  loss  of  his  bishopric  and   his  exile,  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,     But  by 

He  died  in  London  of  the  plague  in  September  far   the    most    important   of    his    works    is    his 

1522.      His    'Palice    of    Honour'    is    the    most  'Satyre    of    the    Thrie     Estailis.'     a     vigorous 

elaborate  specimen  of  the  allegory  in  Scots,  and  Morality  with  interspersed  Interludes,  satirising 

it  exhibits  most  of  the  vices  of  its  kind.    It  the  various  abuses  under  which  Scotland  suf- 

abounds    in    descriptions    of    pagan    deities    in  fered,   with   special   stress  on  the  corruption  of 

procession  and  of  wonderful  gardens  and  cas-  the  clergy,  and  offering  abundant  advice  to  the 

ties,    written    in    fluent    verse    decorated    with  King,  before  whom  il  was  acted  in  1540.     From 

copious  'aureate"  terms ;  and  the  classical  ele-  this  enumeration  of  his  works  it  will  have  ap- 

ment  is  varied  by  a  suffusion  of  Catholic  theol-  peared  that  Lindsay  was  much  more  a  reformer 

ogy  and  morality.     But  the  style  tacks  fire,  and  than  an  artist.     But  his  vigor  and  sincerity,  bis 

the   allegory   itself  is   rambling  and   incoherent,  earnestness   and   outspokenness,   not   only   made 

'King  Hart,*  the  ascription  of  which  to  Douglas  him  a  powerful  force  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

is  usually  though  not  universally  accepted,  is  a  Catholic  Church   in   Scotland,  but  enabled  him 

shorter   production   of   the   same   general   type,  alone  of  the   pre- Re  format  ion  poets  to  remain 

more   directly   didactic   in   aim,   but   also   much  popular   in    the    following   centuries.      Over    50 

clearer  in  conception,    Bitt  Douglas's  fame  de-  editions  of  his  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have 

pends  chiefly  upon  his  translation  into  heroic  been  issued  since  bis  death, 
couplets  of  the  twelve  books  of  the  '.Sneid,'  In  spite  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  religious 

with  the  addition  of  the  supplementary  book  Iqr  controversy,  there  existed  a  group  of  poets  in 

Maphseus  Vegius,  and  original  prologues  to  each  Scotland  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century 

book.     The  work  is  notable  as  the  first  complete  who  wrote   on  other  themes.     Alexander   Scott 

translation    of   a   classical    poem    into   verse    in  (1547-1584)    is   almost  exclusively  a   iove-poet; 

Britain,  and  is  in   itself  no  small  achievement,  and  his  36  surviving  pieces  exhibit  such  technical 

Some  of  the  prologues  are  remarkable  for  highly  skill  in  versification  and  so  much  genuine  lyrical 

realistic    descriptions   of    nature,    in    which    the  power  as  to  make  him,  in  this  respect,  the  most 

"catalogue"  method  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  worthy  predecessor  of  Bums.    Alexander  Mont- 

The  last  notable  figure  of  the  group  carries  gomerie  ( ?rS40-?l6io),  his  disciple,  worked  on- 
us down  almost  to  the  date  of  the  Scottish  Ref-  der  the  further  influence  of  that  movement  in 
ormation.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  English  poetry  which  is  represented  by  Tottel's 
(1490-1555)  became  attached  to  the  royal  house-  'Miscellany,'  as  is  seen  by  the  frequency  of  the 
hold  while  still  a  young  man,  apparently  as  some  sonnet  among  his  verse-forms.  He  seems  to 
kind  of  entertainer;  and  in  1512  he  was  ap-  have  invented  the  peculiar  14-line  stanza, 
pointed  attendant  to  the  infant  King  James  V.  imitated  by  Ramsay  and  Burns,  known  by  the 
Later  he  was  knighted  and  made  Lyon  King  at  name  of  the  first  poem  written  in  it,  "The  Banks 
Arms,  an  office  which  carried  with  it,  besides  of  Helicon."  His  more  popular  poem,  'The 
heraldic  and  diplomatic  functions,  the  super-  Cherry  and  the  Slae,'  is  in  the  same  form;  anij 
vision  of  court  fetes.    His  poetry  begins  with  he  experimented  largely  in  other  stanzas.    His 
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chief  subjects  were  love,  nature,  aod  religion;  lost,    and    to    revive    interest    in    the    natioiiftl 

and  he  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  Scottish  literature;  bnt  his  methods  were  those  of  his 

flytings.     More    inleresting    than    the    work    of  time,   and    he   amended    and    ■improved*    ruth- 

the  minor  writers  of  the  period  such  as  Mait-  lessly. 

land,  Sempill.  and  Jamea  VI.  is  the  book  of  Ramsay's  activity  was  followed  by  the  pro- 
*Gude  and  Godlie  Ballates,'  a  remarkable  collec-  duction  of  many  good  songs  by  a  variety  of 
tion  of  Protestant  verses,  many  of  them  vio-  writers,  but  none  of  the  importance  of  Robert 
lently  controversial,  written  to  the  tune  and  Fergusson  (^750-1774),  a  youth  of  genius, 
often  parodying  the  words  of  popular  secular  whose  career  in  too  many  respects  foreshadowed 
songs,  and  intended  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  that  of  Burns.  He  sought  relief  in  con- 
Moat  of  them  are  ascribed  to  James  and  John  viviality  from  the  drudgery  of  a  clerkship,  fell 
Wedderburn,  whose  brother  Robert  wrote  anti-  a  victim  to  religious  melsncholy,  and  died  mad 
Papist  plays.  at  twenty-four.  In  his  Scots  verse  Fergusson 
Of  literature  in  vernacular  prose  Scotland  carried  on  the  national  tradition  both  as  to 
has  little  to  boast.  Most  of  that  written  before  language  and  versification,  and  displayed  gifts 
1600  is  translation,  the  most  important  being  not  only  of  wit  and  humor  but  of  genuine 
the  anonymous  'Complaynt  of  Scotlande.'  This  poetry,  and  a  sense  of  style  much  surpassing 
curious  work  was  written  by  a  strong  partisan  Ramsay's.  In  his  poems  Burns  found  inspira- 
of  the  French  as  opposed  to  the  English  alliance,  tion  and  models  for  some  of  his  most  popular 
and  the  scheme  of  the  allegory  on  which  the  productions;  and  he  has  left  in  poems  like  "Auld 
political  part  of  the  work  is  based  is  adapted  Reekie'  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Edinburgh  of  his 
Jrom  'Le  Quadrilogue  Invectif  of  Alain  Char-  day. 

tier.     More   original    than    this    serious    setting  In  the  achievement  of  Robert  Burns   (q.v.) 

forth  of  the  woes  of  Scotland  and  their  remedies  Scottish  poetry  reached  its  climax  and  virtually 

is  an  inserted  'Monolog  Recreative,'  containing  its  conclusion.     A   few  poets  whose  lives  over- 

a    mass    of    curious    description,    with    lists    of  lapped  his  have  been  hailed  by  their  respective 

popular    songs,    tales,    and    dances,    used   by   a  admirers    as    his    successors.       ]oi           " 


(1762-1851)  wrote  some  good  humorous  songs; 
Car  ■■        —  ■  -  "  ■  


_  o  religious  Caroline  Oliphant,  Baroness  Nairne  (1766- 
controversy  rather  than  to  literature;  and  most  1845),  sang  with  poignancy  the  pathos  of  the 
of  the  writings  of  George  Buchanan  (q.v.).  the  lost  Jacobite  cause;  and  James  Hogg,  the  Ett- 
great  Scottish  humanist,  were  in  Latin,  rick  Shepherd  (1770-1835),  her  rival  in  Jacobite 
Through  the  whole  period  so  far  discussed  lyric,  attempted  a  much  more  ambitious  task  in 
flourished  the  traditional  Ballads  (q.v.),  which  'The  Queen's  Wake.'  Two  at  least  of  the 
vie  in  interest  and  value  with  the  works  of  the  poems  in  this  composite  and  uneven  work  are 
known  authors.  worthy  of  remembrance,  the  delicate  and 
In  the  period  following  the  Union  of  the  charming  ■Kilmeny,'  and  the  weirdly,  humorous 
Crowns,  the  moat  important  men  of  letters  such  'Witch  o'  Wife.'  Many  song-writers  must  be 
as  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  William  Alexander,  Earl  left  unmentioned  here.  Scott,  Stevenson,  and 
of  Stirling,  and  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  their  successors  wrote  occasional  vernacular 
wrote  in  English.  One  family,  the  Sempills  of  lyrics  and  introduced  vernacular  dialogue  into 
Beltrees,  kept  up  the  vernacular  tradition,  and  their  novels,  but  the  day  for  the  spontaneous  and 
Sir  Robert  ( ?i59S-?i66o)  revived  in  'The  Life  complete  use  of  Scots  as  a  medium  of  expression 
and  Death  of  Habbie  Simson'  the  6-line  stani^a  by  Scottish  men  of  letters  is  past. 
which  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  vehicle  for  Bibliography. — The  authoritative  account  of 
Scottish  elegy.  Most  of  the  songs  of  this  period  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Scots  Ian- 
are  anonymous,  but  the  names  of  Lady  Grizel  guage  is  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  'Dialect  of  the 
Bailiie,  Lady  Wardlaw,  and  Hamilton  of  Gil-  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland'  (London 
bertfield  show  that  the  dialect  could  still  be  1873).  For  the  literature,  Dr.  Irving's  "History 
written  by  the  upper  classes,  Hamilton  is  the  of  Scottish  Poetry'  has  been  largely  superseded 
chief  link  between  the  Sempills  and  Allan  Ram-  by  T.  F.  Henderson's  'Scottish  Vernacular 
say  (16815-1758),  whose  work  both  as  a  poet  Literature'  (London  i8g8),  and  the  less  satis- 
and  as  a  collector  marks  the  definite  revival  of  factory  'Literary  History  of  Scotland'  by  J.  H, 
the  vernacular.  Ramsay  was  first  a  wig-maker  Millar  (New  York  1903),  Dr.  J.  M.  Ross's 
and  then  a  bookseller  as  well  as  a  i>oet,  and  we  'Scottish  History  and  Literature  to  the  Period 
owe  much  to  his  enterprise  in  issuing  his  two  of  the  Reformation'  (Glasgow  1884)  and  Hugh 
collections.  "The  Tea-Table  Miscellany*  contain-  Walker's  'Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Litera- 
ing  songs  old  and  new,  Scots  and  English,  and  ture,'  from  the  Reformation  to  Scott  (a  vols. 
'The    Evergreen.'     selections    of    Scots    verse,  Glasgow    1893),    taken    together    give    a    fairly 

.    chiefly  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.     He  wrote  him-  complete    view    of    the    subject.       Most    of   the 

self    many    songs,    tales,    and    fables,    his    most  works  of  the  earlier  writers  are  now  accessible 

popular   work   being  the   pastoral   drama,   'The  in  the  publications  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society; 

Gentle  Shepherd.'     The  corruption  of  the  later  and  the  'Famous  Scots*  Series  supplies  biogra- 

Scots    is    abundantly    exemplified    in    Ramsay's  phies,   of   very   varying   value,   of  all   the   more 

.    diction;    and    the    substance    and    tone    of    his  notable  writers.  William  A.  Neilson, 

poems  suflfer  from  an  analogous  defect  in  the  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University. 

mixture  of   Scots  and   English  influences.     Yet 
his  songs  were  undeniably  popular;  he  has  some  Bcott,  sk5t,  Atistin,  American  college  presi- 

.   gift  of  comedy  and  satire;   and  he  has  gained  dent:  b.  Maumee,  Ohio,  10  Aug.  1848.     He  was 

)   through    his   pastoral   a   prominent   position   in  graduated  from  Vale  in  1869,  and  later  became 

that  field.     As  an  editor  he  helped  to  preserve  private   secretary   to   George   Bancroft,   the   his- 

older  poetry  which  might  otherwise  have  been  torian.    In  1883  he  was  called  to  Rutgers  Col- 
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kge,  where  he  taugjit  in  the  departments  of  his-  was  followed  hy  the  new  dinfdi  at  Cambenrell, 

toi7  and  political  econonty  until  he  became  its  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  the  successful 

president  in  iSgo.  competitor  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of 

Scott,  Clement,  English  author  and  joor-  Saint  Nicholas  at  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de- 

nallst:  b.  London  6  Oct,  1841;  d.  15  June  1904.  stroyed  by  fire.    Among  his  other  designs  are 

He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  College  and  'nduded  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Johns, 

became   widely  known   as  a   dramatic  critic  to  Newfoundland ;  Glasgow  University :  Leeds  In- 

the  Daify  Telegraph  in  1873.     Previous  to  his  fiimary;  chapels  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 

editorship  of  'The  Free  Lance'  he  was  a  well-  Saint  John's  College.  Cambridge;  the  Memorial 

known  writer    upon   the   staff   of   the   < Sunday  to  the   Prince   Consort,   London;    Saint   Mary's 

Times,*  the  'Weekly  Dispatch,'  the   London  Cathedra]  at  Edinburgh,  etc.    Toward  the  dose 

•Figaro,'   and   other  publications   of   note,  and  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 

in  1880  became  the  editor  of  the  'Theatre,'  a  restoration  of  the   cathedral  at  Saint    Albans. 

I-ondon  magaiine.  He  was  the  author  of:  'Lays  Among  the  restorations  accomplished  by  him  are 

and  Lyrics' ;  'Thirty  Years  at  the  Play* ;  'From  *''°se  of  many  English  cathedrals.    He  was  the 

the   Bells  to   King  Arthur';    'The  Wheel   of  author  of  'Plea  for  the  Faithful  Restoration  of 

Life';    'Madonna  Mia';  and   'The  Drama  of  Our  Ancient  Churches'    (1850);  'Conservation 

Yesterday  and  To-day.'  of  Ancient  Architectural   Monuments'    (1864); 

e     u    n  _ij     c     ^-  L        •   .         t     -Bj-  'Leaures    on    the    Rise    and    Development    of 

Scotii   David,    Scottish   pamterj   b.    Edm-  Mediaeval  Architecture*    (1878);   'Personal  and 

burgh  10  Oct.  1806;  d.  there  5  March  1859.    He    d—i :„_..  x, ti :-_.\  ;,o_:,\ 

early  determined  to  become  a  {lainter,  and  began 
by  drawing  vignettes  and  frontispieces  for  books. 

In   1837  he  formed  an  association  with  some  -     .     .;;         ■.'.,--■   ."r."  ■     i.-,"     "i      ." 

artists,  who  founded  the  Life  Academy  for  the  graduated  from  *e  United  States  Military  Acad- 

study  of  the  living  model.    The  following  year  "^y   in    18A  ^p"""^  •}«   service   at   vanons 

he  exhibited  his  Brst  picture,   'The  Hopes  of  a™ir  posh  m  the  West  he  wrote  an  important 

Early  Genius  Dispelled  by  Death.'     < The  Com-  monoKraph  on  Indian  sign  koguagf%  and  was 

bat  of  Fingal  with  the  Spirit  of  Lodi,»   'Sarpe-  K?'°^*'^i^£"''rK.'"c-'^*  '"'  of  the  Ghost- 

don  Carried  by  Sleep  and  Death,'  'Monograms  V^^  ontbre«k3  of  the  Sioux  m  i8gi.    He  was 

of  Man,'  and  other  works  painted  between  1828  '"  command   of  the    ist_  Army   Corps   m  the 

and    1832    indicated    Uie    wild    and    incoherent  Spanish-Amen(^n  campaign  of  1898    and  was 

character  of  his  genius,  and  the  numerous  large  aPP?"jted  adjuBmt-general  of  the    Department 

canvases  which  he  filled  with  tireless  industry  °'  ^"°*  '"  '9°°' 

and  enthusia-sm  quite  failed  in  producing  the  Scott,  Hugh  Stowcll,  English  novehst, 
effect  he  anticipated,  his  pictures  being  grandly  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  ■Henry  Skton 
conceived,  but  wanting  in  color  and  finish.  Merbiman":  d.  Ipswich  19  Nov.  1903.  He  was 
In  1841  he  exhibited  what  has  generally  been  a  short  while  in  business,  made  numerous  so 
considered  his  greatest  picture,  'Vasco  de  voyages,  finally  devoted  himself  wholly  to  lit- 
Gama  Encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  at  erature,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  novel 
the  Cape,'  which  was  subsequently  purchased  'The  Phantom  Future'  in  1889,  wrote  a  long 
for  the  Trinity  House  at  Leith.  His  whole  ca-  Series  of  somewhat  melodramatic  works  of  fie- 
rcer was  an  arduous  struggle,  not  with  absolute  tion,  particularly  successful  when  dealing  widi 
failure,  but  with  a  success  far  from  adequate  to  Russia  and  Nihilistic  plots.  His  best  book  was 
bis  aspirations,  and  he  must  he  looked  upon  as  perhaps  'The  Sowers'  (1896).  Others  are: 
the  Scottish  counterpart  of  Haydon,  'Suspense'      (1890) ;     'With     Edged     Tools' 

«..-,«     n— J     A^..:^..,    -...—^    =u„-.    1,  (1804);   'Flotsam'    (18961 ;    'Roden's  Comer' 

Scott  Cask:  vultures*  (igoz). 

civil  .■rvlc  in  18^    B<»ida  hij  coMrib.tlon.  'f™''  ifTi,' ?'      tS  ,UJl,^„?S  S', 

'■"'50J.  ;„   „5iich   office   he   continued   until   his    death. 

Scott,  Eben  Ore«nough,  American  author:  He  first  became  widely  known  as  the  inventor 

'b.    Wilkesbarre,    Pa.,    15    June    18^6.    He    was  q{  the  machinery  used  in  the  famous  Comstock 

graduated  from  Yale  in  1858,  and  is  the  author  mine.    In  later  years  he  established  a  reputa- 

of:      'Interstate  Law  of  Pennsylvania';    'De-  tion  as  an  authority  in  naval  construction,  and 

velopraent  of  Constitutional  Liberty';  and  'Re-  y/33  the  builder  of  the  United  States  battleships 

construction  .During  the  Civil  War.'  Oregon  and  Olympia,  and  other  war  vessels. 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  English  archt-  Scott,  Jamei  George,  British  civil  ofiicer 

tect :  b.  Gawcott,  near  Buckingham,  13  July  181 1 ;  in  India :  h.  Dairsie,  Fifeshire,  England,  25  Dec 

d.  London  37  -March  1878,    While  still  a  youth  1851.    He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 

he  was  placed  by  his  father  in  the  office  of  an  sity,  Oxford,  and  served  as  war  correspondent 

architect,  where  his  tastes  drew  him  mainly  to  in   India  and   China,   1875-85.     In   1888  he  was 

the  study  of  Gothic  architecture.     The  Martyrs'  a  member  of  the  Burma  Commission,  in  1889-90 

MeaioTJal,  erected  at  Oxford  in  1841,  was  the  of  the  Anglo-Siamese  Boundary  Commission; 

first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice.    It  chargi  d'affaires   in    Bangkok,    1893-4;  >i>d  S 
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member  of  the  fiurnu-Cbina  Boundary  Com- 
mission 1898-igoo.  He  became  superinlendenl 
of  the  Soathem  Shan  States  in  igoa.  His  pub- 
lications indude  'The  Burman,  His  Life  and 
Notions'  (1882);  'France  and  Tongking' 
(1885)  ;  'Burma,  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Will  Be' 
(1886);  'The  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer'  (1901). 

Scott,  JamcB  HutchinBon,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  ri  Feb.  1868.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Cadet  School  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  1890,  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  revenue  cutter  McLane,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish- American  War  was  ap- 
pointed executive  officer  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Hudson,  with  which  he  played  a  notable  part 
at  the  battle  of  Cardenas  Bay,  Cuba,  11  May 
1898.  He  received  a  medal  from  Congress  for 
gallant  conduct,  and  after  the  war  was  assigned 
successively  to  the  revenue  cutters  Manhattan 
and  Washington.  He  was  navigator  on  the 
Gresham  when  she  rescued  the  Portuguese  Fra- 
temidada,  saving  113  lives,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed executive  officer  of  the  Perry.  He  re- 
signed I  July  1901,  receiving  the  first  official 
ktter  of  regret  ever  sent  to  an  officer,  and  later 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company. 

Scott,  Julian,  American  artist:  b.  Johnson, 
Vt.,  14  Feb.  1846;  d.  Plainfield.  N.  J..  4  July 
1901.  He  entered  the  Norlherrt  anny  in  1861 
and  while  in  service  made  his  marie  by  hia 
sketches  of  hospital  life.  He  entered  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  New  York,  in  1863,  and  sub- 
scqucnlly  studied  under  Fmmanuel  Leutze.  He 
becane  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1871. 
Hit  pictures  are  largely  scenes  of  army  life, 
such  as  'Rear-Guard  at  White  Oak  Swamp' 
(1869-70),  owned  by  Union  League  Ciub;  'Bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek'  (1871-2,  at  the  state-house, 
MoBtpelier,  Vt.;  'Battle  of  Gelding's  Farm' 
(l^i>;  'The  Recall'  (1872):  'On  Board  the 
Hartford'  (1874);  'Duel  of  Burr  and  Hamil- 
ton' (1876);  Reserves  Awaiting  Orders' 
(1877);  'In  the  Cornfield  at  Antietam'  (1879); 
•Charge  at  Petersburg*  (1882);  "The  War  is 
Over'  (1885)  ;  'The  Blue  and  the  Gray'  (1886)  ; 
•Death  of  Gen.  Sedgwick,'  in  the  Piainfield 
(N.  J.)   Public  Library. 

Scott,  Hichael,  Scottish  naval  novelist:  b. 
Glasgow  30  Oct  1789;  d.  there  7  Nov.  1835.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high-school  and  university 
of  his  native  city_  and  from  1806  til!  1822  resided 
mostly  in  Jamaica,  engaged  in  commerce  and 
agriculture,  tut  in  the  latter  year  he  settled  in 
Scotland,  aiid  embarked  in  commercial  affairs. 
The  two  brilliant  sea-novels  of  which  he  was 
the  author  appeared  anonymously  in  'Black- 
wood's Magazine.'  'Tom  Cringle's  Log'  ran 
from  September  1820  till  August  1833,  and  'The 
Cruise  of  the  Midge^  from  March  1834  til!  June 
1835.  Both  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  book 
fwm  at  Paris  in  1836. 

Scott,  Nathan  Bay,  American  politician:  b. 
Ohio.  18  Dec.  1842.  He  was  educated  in  the 
cominan  schools  of  Quaker  City.  Ohio;  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War ;  and  suteequently 
settled  m  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  In  18S0  he  was 
IM'esideiu  of  the  £ity  council ;  slate  senator, 
1882-90;. commiisioner  of  internal  revenue,  1897- 
99;  and  since  1899  haa  represented  his  state  io 
the  United  States  Senate. 


Soott,  Tbeinaa;  English  Anglican  clergy- 
nun  and  Bible  commentator:  b.  Baycroft,  Lin- 
colnshire,  4  Feb.  1747 ;  d.  Aston  Sandford,  Buck- 
inghamshire, 16  April  1821.  Posses^ng  3  strong 
love  for  learning  he  obtained  a  wide  knowledge 
of  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  1773  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Through  his  friend- 
ship with  John  Newton  he  became  an  ardent 
Calvinist,  defending  Calvinism  both  in  the  pul- 
pit and  in  the  public  press.  He  was  chaplain  of 
the  Lock  Chapel,  London,  in  1785-1801.  and  was 
then  appointed  rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  His  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  'Commentary -on  the  Bible' 
(1788-92),  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  100,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  His  other  publications 
include:  'The  Force  of  Truth'  (1779);  'Re- 
marks on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation  of 
Calvinism'  (1812);  etc.  His  collected  'Theo- 
logical Works'  were  published  tS  vols.,  1805-8; 

10  vols.,  1823-5). 

Scott,  Thamas  Alexander,  American  rail- 
road manager:  b.  London.  Pa.,  28  Dec.  1824; 
d.  Darby,  Pa..  21  May  1881.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pcnnaylvanta  Railroad  in  1850; 
became  its  general  superintendent  in  1858,  and 
its  vice-president  in  1859.  His  services  as  super- 
intendent of  -all  government  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  men  of  extraordinary 
ability,  from  which  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  war  in  August  1861.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  the  following  June,  but  re-entered 
the  government  service  later  and  achieved  dis-. 
tinction  in  the  rapid  construction  of  railroad 
lines  necessary  to  the  reUef  of  Geo.  Rosecrans  at 
Chattanooga.  Again  entering  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  inaugurated  the  pol- 
icy of  securing  control  of  western  railway  hncs 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  lines.  From  1874- 
80  he  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  at 
various  times  of  other  lines. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Scotch  poet  and  novelist: 
b.  Edinburgh.  15  Aug.  1771 ;  d.  Abbotsford,  21 
Sept.  1832.  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  Walter 
Scott,  a  writer  to  the  Signet  (lawyer),  who 
belonged  to  the  strenuous  Border  cla^  of 
Buccleugh,  and  of  Anne  Rutherford,  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  famous  family.    There  were 

11  other  diiidren,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Walter  at  the  age  of  18  months  suffered  from 
a  teeliiing  fever  which  caused  a  permanent  lame- 
ness of  his  right  leg.  On  account  of  this  he  was 
early  sent  to  the  country,  where  he  learned  to 
love  nature:  Later  he  was  taken  to  Bath  and 
London,  which  impressed  his  imagination.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  was  entered  at  the  high 
school  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  displayed  a  love 
of  sport  and  of  good  reading,  though  no  great 
aptitude  for  hard,  systematic  study.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  at  school  at  Kelso,  where  he  formed 
his  friendship  with  James  Ball  ant  yne.  All  ac- 
counts show  that  he  was  a  manly,  attractive  boy 
who  loved  stories,  poems  like  'The  Faerie 
Queene.'  ballads,  and  family  legends. 

In  November  1783  he  entered  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  his  course  was  impeded  by 
illness  and  his  desultory  habits  were  not  over- 
come. His  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  slight, 
but  he  learned  somethinK  of  the  chief  Romance 
Kteratures  and,  while  ridiag  or  walking  for  his 
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health,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  it 
stock  of  antiquarian  learning.  In  1786  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father  and,  strength  having 
come  to  him,  he  developed  systematic  habits  of 
lahor.  He  attended  law  lectures  and  debating 
clubs  and  in  1792  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  his 
interest  in  literature  and  history  was  no  less 
than  it  had  been,  and  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
vivial society  of  hia  fellow  law  students.  De- 
spite his  lameness,  he  was  tall,  strong,  athletic, 
and  manly  in  appearance,  full  of  life  and  merri- 
ment, and  attractive  to  both  sexes.  An  early 
attachment  to  a  pretty  young  woman  was  to  be 
expected,  but  impediments  presemed  themselves 
and  Scott  was  left  with  memories  which  bore 
witness  to  what  is  thought  to  have  been  "the 
strongest  passion  of  his  life." 

His  early  work  at  the  bar  did  not  interfere 
with  his  making  excursions  into  the  Highlands 
and  along  the  Border,  which  added  to  his  stock 
of  ballads  and  legends  and  gave  him  an  ex- 
traordinary insight  into  the  character  of  his 
countrymen.  The  life  with  which  he  came  in 
contact  had  its  seamy  side,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  intemperance,  but  bis  was  a  romantic 
temperament  that  was  not  to  be  contaminated. 
A  new  interest  also  came  to  him  in  1792.  when, 
with  his  friend  William  Erskine,  he  began  to 
study  German.  A  few  years  later  he  attempted 
a  paraphrase  of  Burger's  'Lenore,'  which  he 
was  persuaded  to  print  along  with  another  imi- 
tation of  a  ballad  by  the  same  author.  This  led 
to  an  introduction  to  'Monk'  Lewis  (q.v.).  who 
brought  about  the  publication  in  ijgg  of  Scott's 
translation  of  Goethe's  'Goetz,'  and  persuaded 
his  ^oung  friend  to  write  some  more  ballads. 
Havmg  thus  had  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 
writing  and  publishing,  though  his  success  was 
far  from  dazzling,  the  young  lawyer  made  plans 
to  have  his  collection  of  ballads  printed  by  his 
friend  Ballantyne. 

Meanwhile,  his  income  from  his  profession 
had  increased,  and  he  had  fallen  in  iove  with  the 
attractive  daughter  of  a  French  refugee,  Char- 
lotte Mary  Carpenter  (Charpenlier).  She  had 
a  sntall  income  settled  on  her,  so  that  marriage 
did  not  seem  a  rash  step.  They  took  it  in 
December  1797  and  lived  together  congenialiy, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  a 
specially  qualified  helpmate.  In  1799  Scott  was 
apoointed  Sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire  with  a 
salary  of  ijoo  and  tew  duties.  Soon  after,  he 
prosecuted  with  energy  the  task  of  editing  and 
publishing  his  important  'Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
appeared  in  iSoz,  the  third  in  1803.  This  (^3n~ 
tained  some  imitations  of  the  old  ballads,  but 
fortunately  did  not  include  a  narrative  poem  on 
the  legend  of  Gilpin  Horner,  that  was  at  first 
intended  for  it.  The  excluded  poem,  written 
in  the  free  measure  of  'Christabel*  which  a 
friend  had  recited  to  Scott,  was  slowly  elab- 
orated into  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
which  was  published  early  in  180S  and  achieved 
great  success.  Here  the  creative  genius  of  Scott 
first  manifested  itself  in  marked  powers  of  nar- 
ration, characterization,  and  description,  though 
scarcely  in  what  may  be  called  the  strictly  poetic 
gifts  of  high  imagination,  inevitable  phrasing, 
and  noble  harmony. 

He  now  determined  to  follow  literature  seri- 
ously, bm  also  to  secure  a  more  definite  income 
than  could  be  had  from  that  or  from  his  not 


specially  brilliant  work  at  the  bar.    With  thu 

end  in  view  he  undertook  to  perform  the 
reportorial  duties  of  an  infirm  clerk  of  session, 
who  was  to  keep  the  emoluments  of  the  office  till 
his  death  or,  as  it  turned  out,  until  he  was 
pensioned.  Six  years  later  (1812)  Scott  came 
into  the  comfortable  salary  of  £1.300,  but  he  had 
given  much  time  to  the  clerkship  and  had  done 
in  addition  work  that  would  have  worn  out  any 
less  herculean  constitution.  He  took  some  in- 
terest in  politics,  became  a  partner  in  Bal- 
lantyne's  printing  business,  proposed  publish- 
ing schemes,  wrote  articles  and  edited  books, 
working  early  in  the  morning,  took  rides  (espe- 
cially when  he  was  at  his  beautiful  home  of 
Ashestiel  near  Selkirk),  answered  correspond- 
ents faithfully,  and  yet  found  lime  for  reading 
and  study.  There  is  scarcely  another  such  ener- 
getic and  copious  genius  of  a  high  order  in 
several  spheres  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
Enghsh  literature. 

His  most  important  creative  works  during 
this  period  were  'Marmion'  (1808)  and  'The 
Lady  of  the  Lake'  (1810),  which  increased  his 
fame  as  a  poet;  but  they  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  his  labors.  He  edited  'Dryden'  in  18 
volumes  (1808),  prefixing  an  elaborate  biog- 
raphy; he  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the 
'Somers  Tracts'  in  13  volumes,  to  say  nothing 
of  about  eight  smaller  undertakings  of  a  similar 
kind ;  he  helped  to  establish  The  Quarterly  Re- 
vinv,  and  he  formed  an  unlucky  partnership 
with  John  Ballantyne,  brother  of  James,  to  con- 
duct a  publishing  business.  If  they  could  have 
confined  themselves  to  puMishing  Scott's  poetry, 
even  after  the  unenthusiaitic  reception  of 
'Rokel^r*  (1813)  showed  Scott  that  he  could  no! 
successfully  rival  Byron  and  that  his  own  tal- 
ents mnst  be  exercised  in  another  sphere,  the 
partners,  despite  John  Ballantyne's  unbusiness- 
hfae  habits,  might  have  made  a  passable  success; 
but  Scott  thought  himself  a  bora  promoter  and 
literary  adviser,  and  he  was  generous  to  a  fault 
with  authors  who  were  his  friends.  Miss 
Seward's  works,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  days 
edited  by  Weber,  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Reg- 
ister, and  other  undertakings  fell  so  flat  that  it 
seemed  best  in  1813  to  wind  up  the  publish- 
ing business. 

These  diffKulties  were  tided  over  by  loans 
and  by  tJie  transfer  of  more  or  less  worthless 
books  to  the  publisher  Archibald  Constable,  and 
the  success  of  the  "Waverley*  novels  for  some 
years  made  Scott  feel  more  confident  of  his 
financial  position  than  a  prudent  man  should 
have  felt.  His  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  geniits 
with  a  splendid  energy  to  match,  but  he  had 
also  costly  tastes  which  he  aspired  to  gratify 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  His  social  position 
meant  much   more   to   him  than   his  fame  as  a 


:  posi- 

he  thought  that  he  must  acquire  large 
estates  and  dispense  a  profuse  hospitality.  He 
began  to  realize  his  dream  in  1812  when  he 
bought  the  small  farm  of  Abbotsford.  Then  he 
added  one  piece  of  land  after  another  until  be 
had  spent  about  £30.000,  he  built  himself  a 
castle,  and  he  lived  on  a  scale  which,  in  view 
of  his  tangled  affairs,  even  his  large  income  did 
not  justify.  It  was  only  the  discovery  of  his 
incomparable  gifts  for  prose  romance  that  post- 
poned for  so  long  his  financial  ruin. 

Early  in  July  1814,  just  after  the  edition  of 
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Swift  in  19  volumes  markti]  the  culmination  of  character— especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
Scott's  career  as  an  editor  thoueh  not  as  a  critic.  Like  its  predecessor  it  was  dashed  ofF,  but  was 
the  romance  'Wavcrley,  or  tis  Sixty  Years  none  the  iess  immensely  successful.  Scott  was 
Since,'  an  anonymous  story  dealing  with  the  delighted,  particularly  as  money  began  to  flow 
period  of  the  Young  Pretender,  made  its  appear-  in  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  obligations 
ance  and  took  the  novel-reading  world  by  some-  and  buy  more  land.  He  visited  London  and 
thing  like  a  storm,  six  editions  being  needed  was  over-enchanted  at  the  flattering  reception 
before  the  close  of  the  year.-  Scott  had  begun  given  him  by  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  then  Scott 
the  tale  as  far  back  as  1805,  the  year  of  the  was  a  born  Tory  and  consequently  not  iikely 
•Lay,"  but  Erskine  and  James  Baltantyne,  who  to  see  the  spots  in  a  royal  sun.  Hia  cordial 
wanted  another  well-paying  poem,  discouraged  relations  with  Byron  were  much  more  to  his 
his  attempt,  and  the  easy-tempered  author  pot  it  credit,  especially  as  he  championed  that  un- 
aside.  In  1808  his  attention  was  again  directed  fortunate  poet  when  all  England  was  crying 
to  historical  fiction  through  the  fact  that  he  out  upon  him.  Later  he  visited  Waterloo  and 
undertook  to  prepare  for  the  press  an  un-  met  Wellington,  who  greatly  impressed  him. 
finished  romance  by  the  antiquary  Joseph  Strutt,  The  literary  results  of  this  tour,  'Paul's  Letters 
entitled  'Queenhoo  Hall.'  He  had  always  had  to  His  Kinsfolk'  and  'The  Field  of  Watwloo,' 
a  faculty  tor  narrative  and  had  raijoyed  the  a  poem,  were  failures;  yet  Scott  was  a  great 
tales  and  novels  of  others,  especially,  in  recent  martial  poet,  would  probably  have  been  a  sol- 
years,  the  Irish  stories  of  Miss  Edgeworth  dier  if  he  had  not  been  lame,  and  could  scarcely 
(q.v.).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  com-  have  had  a  more  congenial  subject.  Fortunately 
parative  waning  of  his  poetic  fame  before  no  decline  was  visible  in  "The  Antiquary';  and 
that  of  Byron— illustrated  by  the  failure  of  in  'Old  Mortality,'  which  came  later  in  181& 
'The  Bridal  of  Tricrmain'  (1813);  which  was  forming  with  'The  Black  Dwarf  the  first  series 
anonymous,  and  to  be  confirmed  later  by  the  of  'Tales  of  My  Landlord,'  Scott  produced  a 
reception  of  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles'  (1815)  and  story  which  in  construction,  characterization, 
of  'Harold  the  Dauntless'  (1817)— led  him  historical  imagination  and  sympathy,  power  of 
to  think  that  he  must  transfer  his  energy  to  description  and  broad  human  interest,  ranks 
other  fields,  and  he  would  probably  have  tried  deservedly,  not  only  very  high  in  the  list  of  his 

Sose  fiction  again,  sooner  or  later,  even  if  a  own  creations,  but  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
mous  accident'  had  not  recalled  his  early  at-  of  English  fiction.  The  style  is  not  flawless, 
tempt  to  his  mind.  One  day  at  the  end  of  1813,  the  psychology  is  not  penetrating,  the  art  in  gen- 
while  searching  for  some  fishing  tackle,  he  eral  is  less  subtle  and  refined  than  that  to  which 
found  the  manuscript  of  his  forgotten  tale  in  the  novelists  who  have  followed  in  Scott's  wake 
a  drawer.  He  read  it  over  and  determined  to  have  accustomed  us;  but  in  the  essential  points 
complete  it.  This  time  Erskine  had  the  good  of  wholesomeness  and  truth  to  nature  and  of 
sense  to  approve  his  friend's  experiment,  and  large,  copious,  equable  creative  powers,  Scott,  as 
Scott,  writing  with  his  phenomenal  steadiness  his  influence  upon  other  lands  and  generations 
and  rapidity,  finished  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  plainly  shows,  has  little  reason  to  fear  com- 
b(X)k  in  three  weeks.  He  did  not  put  his  name  parison  with  any  of  his  successors. 
to  it,  part^  for  fear  of  losing  some  of  his  repu-  At  the  close  of  1817  'Rob  Roy'  foUowed, 
tation  if  it  failed,  partly  because  navels  were  and  six  months  later  came  *The  Heart  of 
still  located  upon  in  the  main  as  an  inferior  Midlothian,'  which  to  many  readers  marks  the 
form  of  literature  in  which  a  dignified  officer  culmination  of  Scott's  genius  as  a  novelist.  The 
like  a  clerk  of  session  would  not  be  expected  public  responded  heartily  to  every  fresh  appeal, 
to  dabble.  but,  unfortunately.  Scott's  popularity  was  used 
Of  course  his  fears  proved  to  be  ill-founded  as  a  club  to  force  publishers  to  take  over  the. 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  preserving  worthless  stock  of  his  publishing  firm,  and 
his  anonymity,  but  he  seems  to  have  liked  the  Scott  and  the  Ballantynes  were  inextricably 
mystery  involved,  and  perhaps  he  thought  that  involved  with  Constable,  who  finally  became 
by  remaining  "The  Great  Unknown"  he  ap-  Scott's  sole  publisher  and  dragged  him  down  in 
peared  to  be  less  of  a  professional  man  of  his  own  failure.  Meanwhile,  the  tragic  'Bride 
letters  and  in  consequence  more  of  a  country  of  Lammermoor,'  which  appealed  so  deeply  to 
gentleman  of  high  standing.  To  this  day  there  the  sombre  genius  of  Poe,  and  '"The  Legend  of 
are  people  who  cannot  easily  forgive  Scott  for  Montrose'  appeared  in  1819,  despite  the  fact 
his  innocent  deceptions  and  his  failure  to  come  that  Scott  had  suffered  tortures  from  a 
out  into  the  open  as  a  proud  representative  of  stomachic  trouble.  The  heroic  way  in  whfch 
his  art;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  he  dictated  the  'Bride'  to  Laidlaw  and  John 
him  and  it  seems  idle  to  be  irritated  with  him.  Ballantyne  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the  fact 
After  all,  he  did  not  succeed  thoroughly  in  his  that,  when  he  got  up  from  an  illness  which 
attempt  to  remain  anonymous,  for  competent  it  was  feared  would  prove  fatal,  he  could  not 
critics  like  John  Wilson  (q.v.)  saw  in  the  author  recall  "a  single  incident,  character,  or  conver- 
of  the  novels  the  man  who  had  written  the  sation°  in  the  story.  Yet  such  was  his  pluck 
poems  and  edited  the  ballads.  The  matter  was  that  he  not  only  began  a  new  book,  but  actually 
enough  discussed,  however,  to  lead  to  the  writ-  branched  out  into  a  new  type  of  novel  by  cross- 
ing of  J.  L.  Adolphus's  "Letters"  to  Heber  on  ing  the  border  and  throwing  his  scene  back  into 
the  Waverley  Novels  and  the  question  of  their  a  remote  past.  'Ivanhoe,'  for  so  this  important 
authorship  (1821),  but  even  after  this  unmask-  venture  was  named,  appeared  at  the  close  of 
ing  Scott  continued  to  wear  his  tenuous  dis-  1819  and  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best,  but 
guise  for  about  six  years.  as  the  most  popular  of  all  Scott's  works  and  as 
'Waverley'  was  followed  shortly  by  'Guy  the  one  which  made  him  a  favorite  and  a  great 
Mannering.'  which  illustrated  his  genius  as  influence  throughout  Europe.  The  brilliance 
a  painter  of  Scotch  life  and  a  revealer  of  Scotch  of  its  descriptions  and  the  thrilling  interest  oi 
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its  plot  continue  to  atone  for  the  carelessness  and,  after  a  notable  parting  with  Wordsworth, 

of  its  construction  and  the  untrust worthiness  of  he  set  out  for  Plymouth  to  take  it.     He  visited 

its    representation    of   the    epoch    in    which    its  Malta,   Naples,   and   Rome,   then   the  Tyrol  and 

scene   is  laid.  the    Rhine   region.      At    Nimuegen,   on   9   June 

Scott  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  literary  183a,  he  was  seterely  stricken  and  was  shortly 

and  his   social   renown.     In   1820  he  accepted  a  after  brought  home  to  Abbolsford,  where,  on 

baronetcy  from  George  IV.— he  had  previously  the  afternoon  of  21  Sept.   1832,  he  died,  sur- 

declined  the  Laureate  ship— and  pubhshed  'The  rounded  by  his  children. 

Monastery'   and   'The   Abbot,*     TTie   next   year  He  had  been  what,  in  his  last  words,  he  told 

came     the     popular     'Kenilworth'      and     'The  Lockhart  to  be — a  good  man.     His  foibles  and 

Pirate.'   followed  in   1822  by   'The  Fortunes  of  faults — we  cannot  iay  the  whole   blame  for  his 

Nigel,'   and  in   1823  by   'Peveril   of  the   Peak,*  misfortunes  on  the  Ballantynes  and  Constable — 

A   stroke  that  seemed  apoplectic  did  not  affect  when  they  were  not  those  of  his  class  and  his 

the  power  of  that  masterly  portrayal  of  the  age  age,  were  such  as  detracted  little  from  the  great- 

of   Louis   XI.,    'Quenlin   Durward'    {1823),   but  ness  of  his  character,  and  much  the  same  thing 

'St.    Ronan's    Weil,'    a    novel   of   contemporary  may  be  said  of  his  defects  as  a  writer.     There 

manners,  has  never  been  popular,  a  fate  shared  have    been    few    nobler    spirits    in    the    world's 

by    'Redgauntlet'    (1824)    and   by   the    first    of  history;  nor  is  it  clear  that  since  Milton's  day 

•The    Tales    of    the    Crusaders'     (1825)— 'The  a   more   illustrious,  or  take  him  all   in  all,  a 

Betrothed,*     The  companion  of  the  last  named,  greater  writer   has   been   born  within   the  lands 

'The    Talisman,'     revealed,    however,    the    old  that  use  the  English  tongue.     Abbotsford  yields 

Scott;    but    despite   the   merits    of   this   and    of  only  to  Stratford  as  a  literary  shrine,  but  it  is 

'Ivanhoe'   and   'Kenilworth'   and   the  greatness  an   ironical   comment   on    Scott's   labors   to  ag- 

of  'Quentin  Durward,*  the  novels  of  this  second  grandize   his    family   that   no   direct    male   heir 

period  do  not  deserve  to  rank  with  those  of  the  should  welcome  pilgrims  to  it. 

first.      The    stories    of    his   jieriod    of    financial  Bibliogral>hy. —  The     standard     editions     of 

ruin.   'Woodstock'    (1826},   'The   Fair   Maid  of  Scott's   poems  and   novels  are  those  in   11   and 

Perth'     (i8a8),    'Anne    of    Geierstein'     (1829),  48  volumes  with  his  prefaces  (1825-1833).     The 

were  the  work  of  a  still  vigorous  and  an  even  miscellaneous  works  fill  28  volumes  in  the  edi- 

more  heroic  man ;  those  of  his  complete  physical  tion  of  1834-36.    Of  the  numerous  later  editions 

breakdown,  'Count  Robert  of  Paris'  and  'Castle  mention    may     be    made    of    the    •Cambridge 

Dangerous'  {1831),  call  for  no  criticism.  Edition"    of    the    poems    edited    by     H.     E. 

Meanwhile,  the  crash  had  come.     Scott,  con-  Scudder   (1  vol.)   and  of  the  "Border  Edition* 

fident  in   his   powers,  had   not   narrowly  scruti-  oi  the  novels   (48  vols.,   1893-4)   with  excellent 

niicd    his    relations    with    the    Ballantynes    and  introductions,    by    Andrew    Lang.      The    chief 

Constable  and,  in  his  mania  for  lands  and  build-  authority  for  Scott's  lite  is  his  son-in-law,  J. 

ings  and  lavish  hospitality,  he  had  raised  money  G.    Lockhart's    (q,v.)    admirable    biography    (7 

on   Constable's   notes   given   for  novels  yet   un-  vols.,    1837,    but    best    read    in    the    Cambridge 

written.     A  general  period  of  depression  came  Edition,  Boston.  1002).     There  are  short  lives 

on  and  Constable  failed  in  January  1826,  bring-  hy  R.  H.  Hutton  ('English  Men  of  Letters'),  C. 

ing  down  with  him  the  firm  of  James  Baliantyne  D,    Yonge    ('Great    Writers' — with    a    bibliog- 

&  Co.,  of  which  Scott  was  a  partner.    The  result  raphy),  W.  H.  Hudson  (igoi).  Lang,  'Literary 

was  that  as  Baliantyne  was  practically  without  Lives' (1906)  Saintsbury  ('Famous  Scots',  1897) 

resources,  Scotl  felt  bound  in  honor  to  pay  off  and  others.     Attention   should  also  be  given  to 

alone  a   debt   of   nearly  ii20,ooo.     How  he   set  Scott's  last  'Journals'   (1890)  and  his  'Familiar 

to   work   on    'Woodstock,'    how   he   refused   all  Letters'   (1894)   edited  by  David  Douglas.     For 

offers  of  help,  how  he  made  in  two  years,  espe-  criticism   consult   Lang's   biography   and    intro- 

cially    through    his    'Life   of   Napoleon    Buona-  ductions;   F.   T.   Palgrave's  introduction  to  the 

parte'    (1827),   the   enormous    sum    of   £40,000.  "Globe*  edition  of  the  poems;   Leslie   Stephen, 

how   he   bore  the  loss  of  his   wife    (1826)   and  Studies  of  a  Biographer'    (Vol.  II.,   i8g8)   and 

his  own  infirmities,  how  he  turned  his  pen   to  Hours  in  a  Library'    (Vol.  I.)  ;  Ruskin,   'Fors 

every  possible  task  of  profit— '"rales  of  a  Grand-  Clavigera'   and  the   histories  of   English   litcra- 

father'    (1829)   combined  pleasure  with  profit,—  ture,      A   volume  on    Scotl   as   a   critic,   a   little 

how  he  wrote  admirable  prefaces  for  a  new  edi-  treated  subject,  by   Max^ret  E,  Ball,  is  in  the 

tion   of  his   novels— all   this   is   familiar   to  the  press    (1907). 

reader  of  I-ockhart.  William  P.  T«ent. 

Early  in   1830  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  and  Profesior  of  EngUsk  Lileralure,  Cohitnbia  Uni- 

after  that  his  efforts  to  save  Abbotsford,  where  versity. 
his  creditors  let  him  continue  to  reside,  as  the 

seal  of  the  family  he  had  so  longed  to  establish,  Scott;  William  Amaaa,  American  political 
became  truly  pathetic.  In  April  1831  he  had  a  economist;  b,  Clarkson,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
slill  more  serious  stroke  and  a  little  later  he  '7  April  1862.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  acutely  from  the  versity  of  Rochester  in  1886,  was  professor  of 
rude  treatment  he  received  from  the  mob  at  history  and  political  science  in  the  University 
Jedburgh,  where  he  had  gone  to  protest  against'  of  South  Dakota  1887-90 ;  assistant  professor  of 
the  proposed  reform  of  Parliament.  A  born  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
conservative  and  ever  a  true  child  of  the  past,  sin  1892-3;  associate  professor  there  1892.7, 
it  was  time  for  him  to  say  good-bye  to  a  world  and  professor  1897-1900.  Since  the  date  last 
that  was  entering  upon  a  series  of  rapid  and  far-  named  he  has  been  director  of  the  school  of 
reaching  changes.  After  his  last  novel  had  commerce  and  professor  of  economic  history 
been  published,  it  seemed  that  he  ought  10  try  a  and  theory  in  that  institution.  He  has  pub- 
milder  climate  in  order  to  prolong  his  life.  The  lished  'Repudiation  of  State  Debts'  (1893); 
government   oflered   him  the  use  of  a  frigate;  'Money  and  Bankii^'   (1903). 
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SCOTT— 8C0TT-GATTY 

Scot^  William  Ben,  ScotUsh  poet  and  board  of  army  and  militia  ofScers  convened  at 
painter,  brother  of  David  Scott  ((j.v.)  :  b.  Edin-  Washington  for  the  consideration  of  various  miii- 
burgh  12  Sept  1811;  d.  Perthshire  22  Nov.  iSgo,  taiy  questions,  and  in  18^  was  assigned  to  the 
He  received  his  first  education  in  art  from  his  <x)niinand  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  In 
father,  who  was  an  engraver,  and  in  1834  began  July  1832  he  was  ordered  to  Ilhnois  to  take  com- 
to  write  poetry  for  the  current  magazines.  His  mand  of  the  forces  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  (see 
first  picture  of  note,  'The  Old  English  Ballad  Buck  Hawk),  and  left  Buffalo  for  Chicago 
Singer,*  was  exhibited  in  1838.  From  this  time  with  1,000  troops.  He  was  not  in  the  active  cam- 
forward  his  reputation  as  a  painter  was  estab-  paign,  but  co-operated  with  Governor  Reynolds 
lished.  He  is  best  remembered,  however,  as  a  of  Illinois  in  concluding  treaties  with  the  Sacs, 
poet.  While  for  many  years  he  was  an  ex-  Foxes,  Winnebaeoes,  Sioux,  and  Menominees. 
hibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  his  greatest  ac-  At  the  time  of  the  nullification  troubles  he  was 
tivity  was  along  literary  lines.  His  most  noted  sent  to  South  Carolina  (1831-a),  where  he  was 
poetical  works  are:  'The  Year  of  the  World'  successful  in  averting  civil  war.  He  prosecuted 
(1846);  'Poems  bv  a  Fainter*  (1854);  '^^  ^^  Seminole  and  Creek  campaigns  m  Florida 
Ballads,  etc.  (187SJ-  His  other  writiRga  in-  (1836),  and  superintended  the  removal  of  the 
dude:  'Lectures  on  Art*  <i86i);  'Albert  Cherokees  from  Georgia  to  their  reservation 
Durer:  His  Life  and  Works'  (1869);  'The  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  25  June  1841  he 
Little  Masters*  (1879};  'Life  and  Worka  of  became  major-general  and  general- in -chief  of 
David  ScotL*  the  army.    In  1839  at  the  Whig  convention  at 

Scot^  Wiofield,  American  soldier:  b.  near  Harrisburg  Pa..  Scott  was  presented  as  a  can- 
Petersburg,  Dinwiddle  County,  Va.,  13  June  ^i^^''  i<*r  '^e  Presidency,  though  he  urged  Clay 
1?86;  d.  West  Point,  N.Y,  as  May  1866.  After  ^  £"»-  Ha rn son  as  second,  _  choice,  and  the 
study  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  180S,  he  ^  votes  cast  for  him  went  ultimately  to  Harri- 
read  law  at  Petersburg,  and,  having  obtained  son.  He  was  ordered  on  23  Nov.  1846  to  Mexico 
his  license,  rode  the  circuit  and  was  retained  in  *"  ^^  charge  of  the  forces  there.  He  assem- 
several  causes.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  captain's  hied  his  troops  at  Lobos  Island,  moved  trans- 
commission  in  the  United  States  army,  and  in  Ports  in  February,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  9  March, 
1809  embarked  with  his  company  from  Norfolk  ^?^  effected  its  surrender  29  March.  From  this 
to  New  Orleans.  On  18  June  iSia  war  was  *"»<=  *"«  proceeded  on  the  uniformly  victorious 
declared  by  Congress  against  Great  Britain  (see  <ampaign  which  practically  dosed  the  war  by 
Wax  of  i8i«).  On  6  July  following  Scott  was  hia  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico  on  14  Septttn- 
commissioned  the  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  2d  ^^-  ^For  complete  account  see  Mexican  War 
artillery.  He  at  once  was  ordered  to  mobilize  and  artidea  on  various  battles.)  At  the  dose  of 
his  regiment  at  Philadelphia  and  soon  after,  at  t^«  war  Scott  relinquished  the  coramaBd  to  Gen. 
his  request,  to  proceed  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  W.  O.  Butler,  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
He  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  Brigadier-  where  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress, 
General  Alexander  Smyth  (q.v.)  4  October,  and  was  8  candidate  in  1848  m  the  Whig  con- 
The  affair  at  Queenstown  took  place  on  13  Oc-  vention  which  nommated  Taylor  for  the  Presi- 
tober.  Scott  did  not  take  part  in  the  successful  ^ency.  In  1852  he  was  defeated  by  Franklin 
attack  on  the  heights,  but  commanded  the  Amer-  Pi"<:<V  and  m  185S  made  brevet  lieutenant -^ei^ 
ican  forces  in  the  ensuing  battle,  and  after  brisk  ^^al.  In  1859,  when  the  American  and  British 
fighting  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  much  su-  governments  were  adjusting  the  northwestern 
perior  numbers.  He  was  soon  after  exchanged,  boundary  question  he  was  sent  to  Puget  Sound  to 
in  March  1813,  was  appointed  adjutant-general  ^'^J""  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  precipitate 
with  rank  of  colonel,  and  at  about  the  same  time  occupation  of  San  Juan  Is  and.  At  the  outbreak 
was  promoted  colonel  of  bis  regiment  With  the  ?'  *«  '^'"iL^"^'  took  command  at  Wash- 
regiment  he  joined  General  Dearborn  on  the  '"Kt**".."  Dec-  ]^  ^T,l^^  (or  the  safc^  of 
Niagara  frontier,  became  Dearborn's  chief  of  *^  national  capital,  and  the  orgMuzation  of  the 
staff,  led  the  sutiessfni  attack  on  Fort  George  ^^J^'  but  "signed  the  command  to  McClellan 
27  May,  commanded  the  rear  guard  in  the  retr^t  '  ^°y^.  '86V.  Scott  was  a  str  ct  disciplinanan 
from  Stony  Creek  to  Fort  George,  and  co-  and  th,s,  with  his  formality,  led  to  his  army 
operated  with  the  naval  forces  in  thi  descent  on  J'?'^"^'?' ^  °^  9\'^  P['^^  '"4  F«ther^»  As  to 
Burlington  Heights  and  York.  Promoted  9  h's  sk.U  as  a  mihtary  leader  there  canbe  noques- 
Mar^h  1814  to  be  brigadier-general,  he  esta^  ^"v^"*' ^■"**'^l'''^t  "h  "^  TT.^  S 
\UheA  a  Mmn  n!  Jnstnirtinn  at  Riiffain      'vatfn  Webster,    m    a    bcnate    Speech     (20    heb.    I84S) 

i8m;    Fort    Erie    »u    inv,«rf   md   apWredl  P"'.f   ""S  ,r~T^?' ''"7„,""'f;   rt  ,„,£S? 

and  in  the  4th  Seott  moved  low.td  Chippe.^  "        ,v  V<  .    ,     '  1   J.,?  ^  3  f,™ 

On  5   Joly  occurred  the   tattle    of  CkfiSw.  S"  ■">■,"?'  '''S"  VS.  Hr^    if  B,!,!? 

(q.v.).    Seott  sre.tly  di.tinguUhed  hLtuelf,  .od  J"  '=P"»n™-    IK';" ;',.„1         5    <tS^ 

GemrJ  Browi  eoiintmding,  deel.red  thit  to  "°".  '"',  i'U'"?'     rl  ?%..!."     i    £7 

Scott  more  th.n  „y  other  the  Ane,ie»„  victory  J'f}'f,.ii^^'h„'^;rf,i^f''iSy,'f£?: 

I'-T-ffMli,       4hVw.l,ril;rin'?M  Towosend,    iAStdotes    of    U.e    Civil     W.r" 

great  abdity.     these  battles,  hoth  won  chiefly  /,or^\  .  wileov   <Hi.tnrv  of  the  Meilran  War> 

by   Scott,    fully   established  American   military  JJ^J '  "ilcox.    History  ot  the  Mexican  War 

prestige.    For  his  services,  Scott  received  a  gold  tioQa;. 

medal    from    Congress,    and   was   made   brevet         Scott-Gatt,,  skofgitl.  Alfred  Scott,  Eng. 

major-general  (from  2S  July).    He  declined  to  lish  composer;   b.   Eccleafield  Viearage,  Yoils- 

act  as  secretary  of  war,  and  was  in  Europe  in  shire,    26    April    1847.    He    was    educated    at 

S81S-1&    In  I8a6  he  was  made  president  of  a  Christ's   College,   Cambridge,   began  to.^wiitr 
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SCOTTDALB  — SGOTUS  ERIGENA 

maak  at  an  early  age,  and  at  21  publisticd  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.    Hie  j'ean 

first  of  his  children's  songs.    He  has  written  a  1265   and   I27S   arc   variously   assigned   for   his 

numiier  of  song  books  for  children.    His  best  birth;  he  died  at  Cologne  8  Nov.   1308.    His 

known  compositions  are :     'Little  Songs  tor  Lit-  cognomen    Scotus    plainly    betokens    his    Gaelic 

tie  Voices' ;  'Musical  Plays  for  Children' ;  'The  origin,  whether  Irish  or  Scotch;  his  surname 

Goose  Girl,*    and   *The  Three  Bears.'    He  is  Duns  may   be  derived    from  Dununi    (Down- 

the  son  of  the  well  known  writer^  Rev.  Alfred  Patrick,  a  town  in  Ulster),  or  from  Dunse,  a 

Gatty,  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Ewmg,  author  of  town  in  North  Britain,  or  from  Dunstane,  a  vil- 

'Jackanapes.'  lage  in  Northumberland:  these  three  derivations 

Scottdale,  skSt'dal,  Pa.,  borough  in  West-  ha™  e»ch  its  strenuous  advocate.    The  chief  ad- 

moreland  County;  on  the  Baltimore  &  O.,  and  ^^^^  °"  Iwhalf  of  Ireland  is  Luke  Wadding 

the  Pennsylvania  R.R.'s;  about  30  miles  in  di-  OseS^toS?),  Franciscan  friar,  historian  of  the 

rect  line  southeast  of  Pittsburg  and  16  miles  Franciscan  order  (Annatej.  tn  8  vols,  fol.),  and 

south  of  Greensburg,  the  county-seat.    It  is  in  author  of  many  other  works,  editor  also  of  the 

an  agricultural  and  coal  mining  region,  and  it  complete  works  of  Duns  Scotus  (12  vols,  fol.); 

has  considerable  manufacturing  interesU.    The  9"  behalf  of  North  Britain,  Thomas  Dempster 

chief    manufacturing    establishments    are    large  (1579-1625),  also  a  man  of  great  learmng    in- 

pipe-works,  rolling  mill,  foundry,  machine  shops,  deed,  "one  of  the  most  learned  men  whom  Scot- 

and  steel  works.    The  coal  mines  of  the  vicinity  ^*"'l    ^^    produced,*    author   of   many   books, 

contribute  to  Ihe  prosperity  of  the  borough.    The  among  ihem  a  quarto  volume  designed  to  prove 

two  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $100,000.  Dnns  Scotus  s  Scotchman ;  and  on  bdialf  of 

The  principal   buildings   are  the  churches  and  England  the  celebrated  antiquary  John  Leland 

Bchoola.    The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  (1S06-52),  et  adhne  sub  judice  its  est.     Duns 

school,  public  and  parish  elementary  schools,  a  Scotus  certainly  entered  the  order  of  Franciscan 

private  school,  and  a  public  library.    Pop.  (i8go)  friars  early  in  life,  studied  at  Merton  College, 

3,693  ■  {1900)  4'26i  ■  ( 1910)  5  456  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  same.    He 

Potter,  pubMedm.iSio. .  It  .s  st.U  popnkit,  md  ^^  ^  j    terehiag  trf  tte  rivjl  or<l« 

mmuvt  0501.  will  Ih.  yoir  1296.  md  pbiloiophn  w«i  md  i.  of  the  hightst    S« 

Scottiu  CbiM,  Order  of  (American),  so  ScHoi^tsnasM. 

SL?rteTsirBos?rMTsrt^isSnS  ,    S«t»  Erigen..  *-jTi'6-na,  Toh«u.e..  Chris- 

and  benevolent  order,  having  in   1903  a  toul  *"">  philosopher    of  the    arfovingian  period. 

income  of  $85,214-    In  the  same  year  it  paid  out  ?!f.^'""«  concerning  the  place  or  date  of  his 

dahns  to  the  amount  of  ^jooa.  ^^^  "*  cO"J«"'r»I.    1*  has  been  divmed  from 

n       ,  t  *iiL.i        1.     «T     1    »    t        I     «  his  name  that  he  was  of  Scottish  race,  and  Irish 

ScottiBh  PhUoaoph?,  School  of.  the  school  birthplace.  He  was  probably  bom  between  8ia 
of  philosophy  founded  by  Thomas  Reid,  whose  g^^j  ^,,  jje  is  said  by  some  apocryphal  au- 
Bim  was  to  disprove  the  skeptical  conclusions  of  thorities  to  have  traveled  ill  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt, 
Hume,  which  had  oblamed  a  wide  vogue  in  Great  ^3,  j,nd  France,  But  his  first  actual  appear- 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Reui,  who  was  ^„^^  -^^  history  is  In  the  court  of  Charles  the 
born  in  Kincardmeshire,  Scotland,  26  April  1710,  3^,^  ^^o  was  himself  devoted  to  letters.  He 
and  died  in  1796,  insisted  upon  certain  principles  ^^^  induced  by  this  monarch  to  translate  the 
as  everywhere  present  in  experience,  and  he  treatise  'On  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,'  the  work 
appealed  to  human  consciousnras  and  intelligmce  ^f  jde  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The 
against  what  he  called  'the  ideal  theory."  The  attention  of  Hinemar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was 
resemblance  of  Reid  s  philosophy  to  Kant  3  vin-  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Erigena  who  wrote  at 
dication  of  the  categories  as  elements  necessary  that  prelate's  request  his  work  on  'Predestina- 
te the  constitution  of  the  simplest  experience  is  tio^>  (-j-jje  Heavenly  Hierarchy'  was  a  work 
obvious.  Reid  and  his  successors  cannot  be  said  ^^,;^^^^  h^^  ^  „„t  deal  of  influence  in  develop- 
to  have  produced  a  system,  hut  they  3.tarted  ^^„^  ^f  mysticism  (q.v.)  in  France.  Pope 
many  others  in  a  tram  of  thought  that  led  to  Nicholas  in  867  complained  to  Charles  the  Bald 
valuable  philosophical  observations,  and  the  ,j,at  guch  works  as  this  version  of  the  Neo- 
■Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  proved  no  insig-  pjatonists  work  were  of  doubtful  tendency;  it  is 
nificant  breakwater  to  the  tide  of  skepticism  „(,(  known  what  reply  he  received,  but  after  that 
which  rose  so  high  in  the  iSth  century.  Besides  j^te  Erigena  drops  out  of  the  light  of  history. 
Reid.  the  most  noted  represcntat!v;cs  of  the  Johannes  Scolus  Erigena  translated  all  the 
Scottish  Philosophy  were  Dugald  Stewart  „orks  ^f  (he  supposed  Areopagite,  he  also  con- 
(1753-1828),  Sir  William  Hamilton  (i785-  r,oie4  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  in  which  he 
1856),  W.  Wbewell,  master  nf  Trinity  College,  j^nied  the  real  presence.  His  philosophical 
Cambridge  C17S14-1866),  Henry  Calderwopd  ^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^et  forth  in  his  'Divisions  of  Na- 
(1830-98),  and  J,  Campbell  Eraser  (still  liv-  ture>  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with 
ing)  James  McCosh  president  of  Princeton  pantheism;  and  modem  historians  of  philosophy 
ton  University  from  18^  to  1888)  and  Noah  h^,^,^  i^^^^^  ^pon  him  as  the  precursor  of 
Porter  fe=='dent  of  Yale  University  from  Spinoia.  It  is  certain  that  400  years  later 
1871  to  1886)  belonged  to  the  same  school,  and  ,^225)  Pope  Honorius  HI.,  during  the  Albi- 
Mteachersof  philosophy  contributed  largely  to  ^„^?^„  crVsades,  condemned  the  book  and 
Its  influence  in  this  country.  Consult  McCosh,  ordered  it  to  be  horned  publicly.  Consult: 
'The  Scottish  Philosophy.'  Hjort,  'Johann  Scotus  Erigena*  (1823)  ;  Guiiot, 

Scotna,    skd'tEls,   John    Duns,    Franciscan  'Histoire  de  la   Civilisation  en  France';  Mi- 

frwr,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  medieval  man,  'History  of  the  Latin  Chur(A.> 
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SCOUROB  OF  GOO— 8CRAMT0N 

JB  of  God,  The.     See  Attila.  1840^  and  was  soon  followed  by  ■  ndling  sod 

8cogiinK>Riuh.  See  Dutch  Rushes  ;  Rush,    rail  mills.    Subsequtntly  other  important  estab- 


Sco'vel,  ^Ivester,  American  journalist  and 


lishmenta  working  in  iron,  but  lesa  extensively. 


■  '^'r^.n^^:=.inn  P,  ^^r„r,^^  '^'•^"me  well  known  producers  of  mining  mi^ 
Savana  cSa  u  Feb  ™f  H?was^  Jd^ated  =1'^^^'  and  other  tods,  a,,d  of  steai^^ers, 
at  the  University  of  Michl^A  and  in  189s  went  to  ^°^'^''^^'  ''"  '''j"'^'  ""K'^  "''^  '^^^ 
Cuba  as  war  correspondent.  He  brokT  thrviugh  gpl".  nuts  and  bolts,  railway  spiTces,  and  the 
the  Spanish  poUce  and  military  lines  30  times.  1'^^.  For  reasons  of  an  economic  nature  the 
was  twice  eaptvired.  once  making  his  escape,  and  filing  and  rail  mills  have  in  later  years  been 
on  the  second  occasion  in  1897  was  released  at  the  iskai  elsewhere,  but  the  other  mdustnes  con- 
request  ol  the  United  States  government.  He  tinuc  m  active  operation;  and  still  more  diversi- 
was  subsequently  correspondent  in  the  Turko-  ned  ones  have  been  mtroduced,  manufacturing 
Greco  War,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Klondike,  and  articles  of  various  materials,  including  silk  and 
returned  to  Havana  just  before  the  destruction  silk  ^oods,  under  and  outer  wear,  buttons,  lace 
of  the  Maine  in  l8g8.  He  was  with  the  army  and  curtains,  pianos,  pumps,  etc  Steam  heating  by 
navy  until  the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  after  that  the  district  plan  is  supplied  on  a  large  scale  to 
was  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  various  Cuban  the  business  and  many  residential  sections,  by 
enterprises.  In  1899-1902  he  was  consulting  en-  a  private  company.  In  addition  to  much  Scran- 
Kineer  for  ihe  United  States  military  government  ton  capital  invested  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
Cuban  customs  service.  Other  local  interests  are  cared  for  by  J4  banking 
Scranton.  skrtln't6a,  Miss,  town,  county-  institutions,  and  sundry  building  and  loan  asso- 
seat  of  lacksnn  Countv  •  00  the  PaacflBoula  <:'ations.  Local  newspapers,  four  daily  and  eight 
£«,?'„Sr''S?  G?t  5'm.°  ^  .nd^Si'  '•«"'.  "•'  "»"™  »"'"■''  •«■  ol'"  ■""■"- 
Louisvaic  &  N..h,hl.  niteiulTabout  <8  mil™  <»"""«  "«;'."'?  '"ST'-  ■  ■     ,,        , 

regtoo,  md  the  torn  U  know,  iln  far  iti  «-  »"'  *"" '^  "  '*S  „^''l'  I"  "'S,"'?"''  " 

tensive  fisheries,  especially  the  oyster  industry.  ?'".,"!lf''  Slocum  Hollow,  after  the  Slocum 

The   chief   todnslties  ate   connected   with  the  J"''/  "',='  Ptomment  in  ,ts  aS.ns.    More  ac- 

manafscturing  and  shipping  of  pine  Imber.  and,  •■"  development  took  place  from  the  j.ear  1840 

in  the  season,  with  thresiring  and  shipping  of  "^  ""'""I.  >»'B=>J;  »™»Sh  the  imt.ative  of 

oysters.    The  sote  tank  has  a  capit«l  of  tewa  Co'-  .GeO'Se  W    and  Selden  T.  Scianlon,  and 

Pop   ( iQTo)  2  igo  associates.    In  honor  of  the  former  it  was  then 

a..^».».«.  '  vi      -:♦..    »«j    ..»....>..  ..,.    ^t  named,  and  has  since  been  known  as  Scraoton. 

u£rn*^cSn,y  t  l^^T^^  t  J*  r^.j^'S^  »  «  '^'^  '"  '^^"^  «">. 

size  in  the  State  and  38th  in  population  in  the  "  ?"!L„.,Lv^^    c„„„;  i:u      tk      -^  i. 

United  States.    It  is  i63  mileVfrom  Philadel-  „^TT^  ^"""I'^Z       -^"^  '^'*-,'' 

phia,    northerly,    and    142    from    New    York,  «°^^i  ^^,  ™"£^J"'U?''i  ^\^  'PS""^' 

westerly;  and  a  central  ^Int  on  the  Delaware  f^*^^  ^^  P^"^'^  ^J°*-    Social  hfc  of  Scran- 

Lackawanna  &  Western*^  Railroad.    It  is   also  ton  is  evmced  in  munerotis  a»soc,at.ons,  cl^ 

entered  by  the  Central  RaUroad  of  New  Jersey,  5"<}.  •«!««<>*  ""  kinds;  while  nany  and  ef- 

branches  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  th^  Erie  *«=""«  ^hV^'^  semi-pubiic  fhariues  are  also 

and  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Rail-  weU  supported  by  the  citizens. 
roads.    The  Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley         .yto'«''c*-— The  municipal  area  is  pra^cally 

Railroad    (Laurel    Line),    of   new   and    costly  ^  «!"»«  miles,  divided  into  21  wards.    There 

construction  and  operated  by  electricity,  is  an-  ««  165  «ile9  of  streets,  avenues  and  courts, 

other  connecting  link  south  and  eastward.  Built  «  w""*  22  miles  are  paved ;  ,and  the  sewer 

on  both  sides  of  the  Ladcawanna  River,  which  ??"«»  nwasures  65  miles.    Pub  ic  lighting  is      ., 

merge*  into  the  Susquehanna  River  some  eight  W  electricity,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6ofloo  per 

miles  to  the  southward,  the  city  is  pleasantly  ^aaarn;   the  police   department  costs  annually 

situated  on  an  undulatmg  plateau  in  the  Lack-  •"'^  '**^  '"an  JoS.ooo,  and  the  fire  department 

■wanna  Valley,  at  a  mean  altitude  of  between  57S.0O0.    The  school  enrolment  exceeds   i8fl00 

;w>   and   800   feet    above    sea-level.    Mountain  piP'la,  and  annual  expenditures  for  public  edu- 

ranges  on  either  side  attain  an   elevation   of  p''0?  are  more  than  5600.00a    The  largest  and 

from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  more.    Laid  out  with  t«st  known  correspondwicc  school  m  the  world, 

wide   streets    and  avemies,   it  has   also  many  and  some  others,  had  their  origin  and  are  in 

driveways,    a    court    house    square,    and    three  operation  in   Scranton,     Assessed  property  val- 

parkB.    Among  the  prominent  public  buildings  "ation  m  1903  aggregated  close  to  $64,000,000. 

in  Scranton  are  the  post-office,  court-house,  mo-  Average  annual  death  rate  is  less  than  16  per 

nicipal  building,  public  library   (Albright  Me-  thousand,  being  reported  as  but  14-33  for  the 

morial),  13th  Regiment  Armory,  and  the  Moses  year  ipoi    Scranton  is  one  of  the  few  large 

Taylor  Hospital.    There  are  three  other  gen-  "ties  in  the  United  States  having  an  almost 

eral  and  two  private  hospitals,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  unlimited  water  supply,  though  not  controlled 

building   {erected  in   1903   at  a  cost  of  over  by  the  city.    The  water  is  soft  and  pure,  im- 

|25o,coo),  three  theatres,  numerous  public  and  pounded  from  mountain  streams  and  a  large, 

private  scbooia,  and  churches  of  all  denomina-  well-^irotected    watershed.    It    is    delivered    by 

tkms ;  many  of  the  church  and  school  buildings  gravity  from  several  reservoirs  and  a  large  ar- 

being  large  and  costly.  tiflcial  lake.    The  daily  water  consumption  is 

/iirfMrine*.— Scranton  is  the  centre  of  the  nearly  or  quite  aSflOO,ooo  gallons,  while  an  av- 

chief    anthracite   coal    district   of   the    United  erage  of  about  3,000,000,000  gallons  is  kept  in 

States,  and  has  many  large  collieries  within  its  store  the  major  part  of  the  year.    Census  re- 

limitt.    Prior  to  its  development  in  coal  min-  ports  of  its  population  are  as  follows:     (i860) 

Jng,  a  Wast  furnace  was  first  erected  here  in  9,323;    (1870)    35,092;    (1880)    45,850;    (1890J 

^^ooglc 


SCREAMERS  —  SCREW-PIHK 

7SJIS'  (iQOO)    102,026.     Census  of  1910  gives  suppose  the  power  to  be  applied  to  tbi  ciKum' 

the  city  129,867.  Henhy   J    Cark  ferenee  o^  the  screw,  and  to  act  in  a  direction 

.    Librarian  Scranion  Public  Library.  ^^  '"'8'''  affiles  to  the  radius  of  the  cj;linder,  and 

-        _  _  .,  ■        .    >  .i.  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  inclined  p  ane  by 

Socmen,  til.  mm,  g,v=„  to  two  or  thr.r  ^,^-^^  ^  .    ,  j  „  j    ,^^^  ^ 

m,J<«i»    In  th,  gtnn.  F.l.tnrf..  the  noslnh         ^J  ^  conliguou,  thrad,  to  il,= 

ar,  oval,  the  head  possuses  a  sletidtr  ftontal  ji„„„,,„„„  „;  u,.  cjUnder.    But  aj  in  ptac- 

ho™  more  than  three  mches  long;  the  -"g.  ,!„  ,he  .cte*  ia  cotnblned  «itli  the  lever,  and, 

sl'^s r fcS°ai's,rd  wa*ia°r^  ;!■«  r",silV° '^ "■""""  °' ""  '""■ 

scales  above.    To  this  genus  belongs  the  homed  '„„„  j,'^  Th!' r«l« 

screamer  (P.  corn«(o), of  theAmazonValleyand  ^"  ^     Sie     disSnce 

Guiana,  which  inhabits  hot  morasses  and  swamps.  L,(„e„   ,„_    rontiifiiniis 

This  bird  equals  a  turkey  in  si.e.    The  voice  >5  feStoAe  XnE 

shrill  and  loud  and  the  birds  scream  la  concert.  ^^^^    described    by    the 

The   plumage   is  a   black ish-brown  above,  the  r^^t-f      Hence  the  me- 

head  and  neck  having  the  feathers  marked  with  ^lanicil     effect    of    the 

The  genus  Chauna,  of  which  the  chaja  or  i^^sK^jng  thf^fstance 
crested  screamer  (C.  cAawona)  IS  the  representa-  between  the  threads  or 
live,  has  the  tip  of  the  bill  hooked.  No  horn  making  them  finer,  or  by 
exists  on  the  head.  The  name  "chaja"  is  given  lengthening  the  lever  to 
to  this  species  from  the  sound  of  its  cry,  it  ^vhich  the  power  is  ap- 
occurs  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  It  is  of  solitary  p]ied.  The  law,  how- 
habits.  The  wings  possess,  as  in  the  former  ever,  is  (treatly  modified 
ease,  two  spurs  each.     The  color  is  a  bluish-gray  by  jhe  friction,  which  i» 

marked  with  black,  the  neck  being  encircled  by  very  great     The  uses  of     Hunter'i  Scnw-pnn. 

a  black  collar,  whilst  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  the    screw    are    various. 

head  constitutes  a  crest.  Round  the  eyes  the  skin  It  13  an  invaluable  contrivance  for  fine 
is  naked,  and  of  a  red  color.  The  food  consists  adjustments  such  as  are  required  in  fine  tele- 
chiefly  of  plants,  and  the  flight  is  strong.  The  scopes,  microscopes,  tnicronieters,  etc  It  is  used 
eggs  are  two  in  number.  A  third  form  (Jichy-  for  the  application  of  great  pressure  as  in  the 
romis  derbiana),  closely  related  to  the  last,  in-  screw-jack  and  screw-press;  as  a  borer  in  the 
habits  Central  America.  A  remarkable  feature  gimlet'  and  in  the  ordinary  screw-nail  we  have 
of  all  of  these  birds  is  the  great  development  of  it  employed  for  fastening  separate  pieces  of  ma- 
subcutaneous  air-saes,  like  a  thick  layer  of  bub-  terial  together.  The  differential  screw,  or  Hurl' 
bles  beneath  the  skin,  which  make  a  crackling  ter"!  screw,  is  formed  of  two  screws,  a  larger 
sound  when  pressed.  Although  galline  in  ap-  and  a  smaller,  the  former  being  screwed  inter- 
pearance  and  general  habits  these  birds  are  more  nally  to  allow  the  latter  to  screw  into  it;  the 
dosely  related  to  the  ducks  and  geese.  pitch  of  the  two  screws  differs  slightly,  and  for 

Screen,    in    ecclesiastical    architecture,    a  each   turn   of  the   chief   or   larger   screw    the 

partition  of  stone,  wood,  or  meta!  to  separate  dif-  progress  of  the  point  of  the  compound  screw  is 

ferent  parts  of  the  building;  as,  the  nave  or  an  the  difference  of  pitch.    Great  power  is  m  this 

aisle  from  the  choir,  or  a  private  chapel  from  the  way   attamed   without   the   weakness   due   to   a 

transept.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  partititm  screw  with  fine  threads.    Sec  also  Schew-Pko- 

extending  across  the  lower  end  of  a  medizvat  raiiER. 

hall,  formmg  a  loht^  within  the  main  entrance  Screw  HaiU,  or  as  they  are  called  in  the 

doors,  and  having  often  a  gallery  above ;  also  to  trade  "wood  screws,"  are  made  from  mild  steel 

a  decorated  wall  enclosing  a  courtyard  in  front  and  iron ;  or  from  brass,  copper,  and  xinc,  when 

of  a  building.  others    would     be    destros^d    by    rust    Wood 

Screw,  a  wooden  or  metal  cylinder  having  screws  were  in  use  long  before  the  year  I76«^ 

a  spiral  ndge  (the  thread)  winding  round  it  in  when  the  brothers  Wyatt  obtained  a  patent  for 

a  uniform  manner,  so  that  the  successive  turns  cuttmg    screws    by    machinery.    Before     1817, 

are  all  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  wood  screws,  being  nearly  all  forged  and  then 

and  a  corresponding  spiral  groove  is  produced,  shaped  by  hand,  were  very  expensive.    In  the 

The  screw   forms  one   of   the   six   mechanical  year  1854  a  greaUy  improved  machme  was  in- 

powers,  and  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  in-  vented  m  the  United  States,  which  revolutioiliMd 

dined    plane.     The    energy    is    transmitted     by  screw  making. 

means  of  a  hollow  cylinder  (the  female  screw)  Screw-pine,  a  popular  name  for  species  of 
of  equal  diameter  with  the  solid  one  (the  male  Pandanus,  order  Pandanacea.  The  species,  of 
screw),  having  3  spiral  channel  cut  on  which  more  than  50  have^>een  described,  are  tw- 
its inner  surface  so  as  to  correspond  tives  of  the  tropics,  and  are  espeeiially  numerous 
exactly  to  the  spiral  ridge  raised  upon  in  the  Australasian  Archipelago,  They  are 
the  solid  cylinder.  Hence  the  one  wilt  work  mostly  trees  or  shrubs  with  slender  or  stout 
within  the  other,  and  by  turning  the  convex  trunks,  frequently  with  aerialroots.  Eachnaked 
cylinder,  while  the  other  remains  fixed,  the  branch  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long  sword- 
former  will  pass  through  the  latter,  and  will  shaped  spiny  edged  leaves.  In  tropical  countries 
advance  every  revolution  through  a  space  equal  P.  ittitis  is  highly  valued  for  its  edible  fruits, 
to  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  turns  of  and  the  fibres  of  its  roots  and  leaves.  The  leaves 
the  thread.  As  the  screw  is  a  moi^fication  of  the  of  P.  odoratittimus  also  yield  a  valuable  fibre 
inclined  plane  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  (q,v.).  The  former  species,  which  has  green 
mechank^   advantage   obtained   by    it.    If   we  leaves,   and  P.  veitekk,  which  has  variegated 
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foliage,  are  widely  popular  in  greenhouses,  be- 
ini;  easy  to  rear,  fairly  rapid  in  growth,  and 
sinking  in  appearance.  The  name  screw-pine  ia 
suggested  by  the  perfect  spiral 'arrangement  of 
the  leaves  easily  observed  in  inaturc  specimens, 
and  also  from  their  reaemblance  to  the  pine- 
apple. 

Screw  Propeller,  a  mechanical  device  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  the  screw,  employed  to 
propel  various  kinds  of  marine  craft  —  ocean 
steamships,  warships,  tug-boats,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  or  spherical  hub  or  boss 
to  which  two  or  more  blades  are  attached  with 
bolts,  and  forms  the  screw  which  acts  in  the 
water  like  a  screw  bolt  in  a  nut,  and  the  rapid 
rotation  of  which  around  its  axis  pushes  the 
vessel  forward. 

It  is  the  most  modem  method  of  ship  pro- 
pulsion, and  although  known  to  waste  at  least 
40  per  cent  ot  the  power  delivered  to  it  by  the 
driving  engines,  it  has  almost  completely  super- 
seded the  paddlewheel  for  that  purpose,  and 
confined  the  application  ot  the  latter  to  river 
steamers  and  other  shallow  or  light  draft  craft. 

Although  known  in  principle  to  the  ancients, 
and  suggested  in  France  by  Bernouille  in  1752, 
and  by  Dallery  in  1803,  the  credit  for  its  modern 
re-invention  and  practical  application  appears  to 
belong  to  R  esse  I,  the  Austrian  inventor,  who 
took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1812,  and  used  it  prac- 
tically on  the  steamer  Civetta,  in  1829.  The 
idea  was  further  developed  by  Sauvage  in  1832, 
and  a  few  years  later  in  England,  by  Smith  and 
Ericsson.  Smith's  modification  —  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  blades,  was  suggested  by  an 
accident  which  broke  off  the  backward  blade  of 
one  of  his  propellers,  and  resulted  in  a  sud- 
denly accelerated  motion  of  the  vessel. 

In  America,  Evans  and  Filch  experimented 
with  screw  propellers  in  1780  and  1790,  and 
Stefrens  successfully  operated  a  steamboat 
equipped  with  a  screw  propeller,  in  1802,  but  it 
was  mo^t  practically  developed  and  applied  by 
Ericsson  in  iSsg,  in  connectkin  with  the  United 
Slates  steamer  "Princeton*  which  was  the  first 
screw  propelled  war  vessel  ever  built  in  any 
country.  She  was  built  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Commodore  Stockton,  under  Erics- 
son's personal  superintendence.  She  had  a  ton- 
nage of  about  a  thousand  tons,  and  was  the  first 
war  vessel  in  which  they  machinery  was  entirely 
below  the  water-line,  and  her  unqualified  success 
not  only  demonstrated  the  particular  value  of 
the  screw  for  vessels  of  war,  but  quickl7  ted  to 
its  general  application  to  those  of  the  merchant 
service  as  well,  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
1870. 

Each  blade  of  a  screw  propeller  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  small  portion  of  a  complete 
screw-thread  of  great  pitch,  and  considerable 
deplh  relative  to  the  pitch.  The  pitch  of  a 
propeller  is  the  distance  through  which  it  moves 
in  one  revolution,  assuming  that  the  water  in 
which  it  turns  is  a  solid  medium.  There  are 
two  general  types —  (i)  those  in  which  the 
blades  are  plain  warped  surfaces,  and  the  pitch 
is  constant  at  all  points,  that  is,  the  generating 
line  of  every  blade  keeps  the  same  angle  with 
the  boss,  and  {2)  those  in  which  the  blades 
are  curved  and  bent  in  various  ways,  and  the 

Sitch  is  variable  at  different  parts  of  the  blades. 
[any  different  screws  of  this  type,  with  variable 
or  increasing  pilch,  have  been  designed  in  the 


attempt  to  produce  a  form  that  would  reduce  tft 
a  minimum  the  loss  of  applied  power  due  to 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  screw  which  forces  the 
water  away  radiaJly,  and  the  loss  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  blades.  In  the  earlier  forms, 
in  which  the  boss  was  of  small  diameter  —  about 
twice  that  of  the  shaft  —  the  increasing  angle  of 
the  blade  surfaces,  as  they  approached  the  axis, 
placed  Ihem  at  the  boss  in  a  position  parallel  to 
the  keel,  so  that  the  central  portion  of  the 
screw  gave  very  little  propulsive  efficiency  —  a 
great  deal  of  the  power  being  used  up  merely 
in  churning  and  agitating  the  water.  Another 
cause  ttiat  wasted  a  great  deal  of  energy  was 
the  number  and  length  of  the  blades,  and  their 
great  width  at  the  ends,  all  of  which  absorbed 
power  by  surface  friction. 

To  obviate  these  faults,  Griffiths  substituted 
for  the  central  portion  a  large  spherical  boss^ 
one  third  the  diameter  of  the  whole  propeller, 
which  revolved  smoothly  in  the  water.  He  also 
diminished  the  width  of  the  blades,  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  boss  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  be  turned  upon  their  axes  and  thus 
^ven  various  inclinations  according  to  the  speed 
intended  for  the  ship.  In  the  latest  types  of 
propellers,  the  diameter  of  the  boss  varies  from 
one  fifth  to  one  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
screw ;  while  the  diameter  of  the  whole  screw 
depends  upon  the  speed  reqaired,  the  character 
of  the  driving  machinery,  the  form  of  the  ship, 
and  many  other  conditions  for  which  only  ap- 
proximate rules  can  be  given.  It  is  interesting 
and  valuable  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  upon 
the  basil  of  the  data  derived  from  the  actual 
tests  of  a  great  variety  of  screw  propellers,  it 
is  safe  to  state  that  the  exact  effect  due  to  the 
form  of  their  blades  has  not  as  yet  been  def- 
initely determined,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  is  by  far  the  most  controlling  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  question  of  speed.  An- 
other factor  which  adds  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
applied  power  is  the  'slip'  resulting  from  the 
working  of  the  screw  in  a  yielding  or  fluid 
medium,  and  therefore  requiring  a  greater  num- 
ber of  revolutions  to  travel  a  given  distance  than 
would  be  required  if  it  worked  in  a  solid  me- 
dium. Slip  is  a  factor  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  waste  of  applied  power  in  all  forms  of  pro- 
pellers-~  sails,  oars,  paddlewheels,  etc.    In  ths 


Fio.   ., 
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case  ot  the  screw  propeller,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  distance  travelled  by  the  screw  in  a 
fluid,  and  the  interval  of  its  advance  in  a  solid 
medium  is  known  as  the  "apparent  slip* :  while 
the  backward  velocity  of  the  water  immediately 
acted  upon  by  the  screw,  is  called  the  "real 
slip*.  Both  of  these  results  are  consequetKM 
necessitated  by  the  working  of  a  i  '      " 
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fluid  medimn,  and  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances vary  (.onsiderably  frcrni  each  other.    Real 

V  +  f-i 

slip  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  , 

V 

fa)  which  (v)  represents  the  speed  of  the  screw, 
(*)  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  (/)  the  velocity 
oi  the  forward  motion  of  the  water  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessei.  The  factor  if),  be- 
ing due  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  vessel, 
depends  so  much  upon  the  shape  of  its  hull. 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  accurate  determi- 
nation, so  that  in  considering  the  loss  of  applied 


peller 

speeds,  bluff  boffs  and  foil  sterns  give  results 

equally  as  good  as  sharp  bows  and  lean  stems 

with  a  long  hollow  run ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  tlie  last  named  qualifications  give  a  form 
that  allows  the  waves  of  replacement  to  flow 
in  solidity  to,  the  propeller,  and  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  high  speeds. 

Figs,  I  to  8  show  a  few  of  the  150  forms  ol 
screw  propellers,  designed  at  different  periods, 
and  illustrate  in  a  general  way  its  development 
from  the  primitive  form  designed  by  Ressel  in 
1812.  All  of  those  used  at  the  present  time, 
however,  are  modifications  of  the  Griffiths, 
Thomycroft,  and  Jarrow  types.  They  are 
made  of  iron.  Steel,  or  bronze,  and  the  blades 
are  cast  solid  with  the  boss,  or  made  separate 
and  bolted  or  attached  to  it  in  various  ways. 
A  screw  propeller  when  in  position  is  secured  to 
the  end  of  the  shaft  of  iron  or  steel  called  the  pro- 

ScUer  or  tail  shaft,  which  is  connected  to  the 
ne  shafting  attached  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
driving  engine.  The  push  or  thrust  of  the  screw, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  of  the 
hull,  and  amounts  to  about  20,000  pounds  per 
1,000  horse-power,  is  received  on  a  thrust  bear- 
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power  in  this  connection,  (he  result  ordinarily 
referred  to  is  the  apparent  slip. 

The  efficiency  of  different  forms  of  propel- 
lers differs  but  slightly  so  long  as  their  pitch, 
and  Iheir  blade  areas  are  designed  correctly  to 
suit  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. In  general,  the  fonr-bladed  propellers 
we  the  most  efficient,  and  are  freer  from  vi- 


ing  provided  with  a  series  of  collar?  and  grooves 
which  fit  similar  ones  on  the  shaft.  Small  ves- 
sels, and  those  designed  for  slow  speed,  are  usu- 
ally equipped  with  single  screws;  but  for  large 
high  speed  vessels,  twin  screws  placed  horizon- 
tally at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  one  on  eacS 
side  of  the  stern  post,  are  the  most  efficient. 
Some  vessels  have  been  fitted  with  three  screwi 


th  three  screws, 
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but  the  amount  of  additional  efficiencj  derived  may  be  nude  of  '■Ia  Dame  Blanche'    (1835); 
from  the  arrangement  is  a  very  doubtful  quan-  <Fra    Diavolo*     (1830)  ;    'Robert    ie    Diable> 
tity.    On  the  other  hand,  high  powered  vessels  (1831)  ;   *La  Juive'    (1835);   <Les  Huguenots' 
equipped  with  turbine  engines  employ  multiple  (1836);  <Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne' 1  'Lcs 
screws,    the   engines    operating  two,    three,   or  Martyrs';    and    'Le   Prophete*    (i&«).    From 
more   shafts   carrying   three   screws   each,    with  the   multiplicity   of  works   with   which   he   was 
the  advantage  of  dividing  the  work  of  generat-  engaged.    Scribe,    like    other    French    authors, 
ing  the  enormous  power  required  by  large  mod-  availed  himself  largely  of  the  assistance  of  col- 
em  ships,  among  several  small  engines  instead  laborateurs,  and  much  therefore  which  bears  his 
of  one  large  ponderous  machine,  thus  reducing  name  was  in  reality  only  subjected  to  his  re- 
to  a  minimum  the  difficulties  and  dangers  inci-  vision  and  superintendence.    In  1836  he  was  ad- 
dent    to    breakdowns.    Sailing    vessels     using  mitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
steam  only  as  an  auxiliary  power  are  wiuipped  SCTib*»,    Jewish.    Originally    nothing    more 
with   'feathering*   screws,   the  blades   of   which  ^j^           ■^^^  ^i  j^^  ^        »  business  which  thev 
ran   be   closed   together  in   a   line   parallel   with  fo„o„ed  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the   Jewist 
the  keel,  and  thns  prevent  them  from  a:ting  as  ^„ii,„    gradually   increased    tlje    importance   of 
a  drag  when  the  vessel  is  propelled  by  the  sails  their  position  until,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
?^'           1.          .t       .           I  .i_     TT  -,  J   c7.  ,  commonwealth,    they    became    the    vital    force 
Fig.  9  shows  the  stem  of  the  United  States  „^i^,,   determined   the  later   form  of  Judaism. 
'^"^"..New  York  w.lh  twin  screws  in  positioa  The  importance  of  their  office  as  doctors  of  ihe 
S.6ho£ra/.Ay.-For  further  detailed  mforma-  j^^  ^^^  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  is  shown 
tion    consult:    Bamaby      'Marine    P^pel  ers>  ■„  ^        passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
(Loridon  and   New   York   rSgi)  ;   Bemiet,   'The  ^^^^^     fetiring  this  rise  in  the  influence  of  the 
Monitor  and   the   Navy   under   Steam*    (Boston  j^^j^^  doctoii  they  were  known  by  five  distinct 
^iL^^f^f^    .^Im  '^'"''l.      ^n^<=™^  appellations:    (i)    the    Sopherim,   or    "Scribes.* 
Handb«)ks' ;  Sennet^  'Marine  Steam  Engineer-  i,„           j^^  \^^   ^-^^     ^i„      '^o^uption  and 
ing-   (New  York  1898)  ;  and  the  various  protcs-  ^^o  read  the  taw;   (2)  thi  Tanaim,  or  teachers 
sional  papers  issued  by  the  United  States  Navy  j  ^    ,         ^  j  the  Amoraim.  or  doctors  of  the 
Department        WiLUAM  Mo«ey,  la,  C.  E.  ,,^     ^■,  the  Saboraim,  or  tochers  of  the  law 
Cofuiultmg  Cwtl  and  Mechanical  £«g,neer.  New  ^f,„  ^^e  conclusion  of  the  Talmud,   and  the 
B                          m                    I     L      n     L  a-  Gaonim,  or  last  doctors  of  the  law  in  the  chain 
Screw-worm    Fly,    one    of    the    flesh-flies  of  rabbinic  succession,  the  latter  title  being  ap- 
{q.v.)   most  troublesome  to  domestic  animals  in  plied   to   the   presidents   of   the   coliegea,   which 
the  southwestern  United  States.    It  lays  Us  efflis  when    assembled    t(«ether.    explained    difiicult 
m  wounds,  and  the  twisted  larvse  feed  and  move  point*  in  the  Talmud,  discussed  and  answered 
in  the  flesh,  makmg  a  bad  sore.  all  ritual  questions,  and  enacted  new  laws  for 
Scribe,   skreb,   Augtwiin   Bosine,   French  the  relation  of  the  dispersed  CMigregations. 
dramatist :  b.  Paris  34  Dec  1791 ;  d.  there  an  Scnbe,  The,  an  early  Egyptian  statue  now 
Felx   1861.     He  was  originally  intended  for  the  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  Pans.     Colored  red,  and 
legal  profession,  but  early  abajidoned  it  for  tbc  with  inlaid  eyes  of  crystal,  it  b  regarded  as  one 
more    congenial    occupation    of    a    writer    for  of  the  most  characteristic  illustrations  of  the  art 
the  stage,   in   which   after  a  careful    stud}*  of  of  the  fifth  dynasty. 

the  public  taste  his  success  was  very  decided.  Scriblenu  Clnb,  The,  a  club  ori:an(red  by 
His  first  piece  was  'Les  DeryiSj'  written  in  con-  Swift  in    1714.    An  association  of  writers,   its 
junction  with  his  friend  Germain  Dalavigne.  and  object  was  the  suppression  of  exhibitions  of  lit- 
produced  in  1811.     Scribe's  dramatic  pieces  com-  erary  incompetence  by  means   of  satire.     Pope, 
prise  all  the  departments  of  the  lighter  kind  of  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  authors  of  that  day 
drama,  and  from  their  gaiety  and  interest  of  plot,  were  prominent  as  members, 
as  welt  as  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  modem  Scribner,  skrib'ncr,  Charlea.  American  pub- 
French  life  IS  depicted  have  acquired  a  univer-  [ijtier :  b.  New  York  21  Feb.  1831 ;  d.  Lucerne, 
sal   popularity   in    Europe,   and   have   also   been  Switzerland,  26  Aug.   1871.     He  was  graduated 
mtroduced  on  the  English  stage  m  the  form  of  from  Princeton  in  1840,  and  in  1846  established 
translations.   Among  his  vaudevilles  may  be  men-  „ith   Isaac   D.    Baker   the   publishing   house   of 
tioned    'Le  Comte  Ory  '    <Le  Nouveau  Pour-  Baker  and  Scribner,  and  which  after  the  death 
ceaugnac,'    and    'Une    Visite   a    Bedlam.'     He  ^f  j,is  partner  in  1850  became  known  as  that  of 
wrote   for  the  Odeon.  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     'Scribner's  Magazine.* 
the  Vari*tes  theatres,  but  more  especially  for  the  founded  by  this  firm  in  1870,  was  purchased  by 
Gymnase  Dramalique,  to  which  he  furnished  'La  o,j,er  publishers  and  became  the  'Century  Maga- 
Maitresse  du  Logis' :  'Malvina  ou  un  Manage  ^jngi    ;„    igg,.    a   new    'Scribner's   Magazine* 
dlnclination';      'Le      Manage     de     Raison*;  „as  established  by  the  firm,  known  since  the 
•Genevieve,  ou  la  Jalousie  Patemelle*;  "Maiire  jgath  of  its  founder  as  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Jean,  ou  la  Comedie  a  la  Cour' ;  'LAmitie.  ou  jj,  igg^ 
les  Trois  Epoques' ;   'Heloise  et  Abc'Iard' ;  and  „     ■t.   _     t>    _i,    w„v.ii      a™.,:..,..    .... 

numerous  other  oieces     To  the  Theatre  Fran-  Scnbner,    Frank   KimbaU,    American    au- 

<:ais  he  contributed  -Bertrand  et  Raton*  (1833);  '^^f '  ^-  ^^^'TJ?'"'' "/^^  '^I' ,(Sf  T.^hS^^i 

>Le   Ven-e   d'Eau>    (1840):    'Adrienne   Lecou-  uated  from  Williams  College  in, 1890   studied  at 

vreur*   (iLnand   'l«  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  H^^^^d  Law  School    engaged  m  h.eranr  work 

Na^-arre'Ti8so).    In    collaboration    with    Le-  and  for  several  years  has  been  on  the  staff  o   the 

gouve   he  wroie   'Batailles   des   dames'    (185O,  gew     York     Sun,     He     ^,«^J»'W^<^*'v  JJ^f 

fnd'LesDoigt.deFie'  fiSsSV     .A,s  a  writer  of  S*^*'  "^*^.^  ^V'^^N    ^^k  fl^^.V.   r,v 

opera  librettos   Scribe  is  also  deservedly  famous,  ^ri^ /'^r^.*'^^  '            Continental   Cav- 

having  supplied  composers  with  the  text  of  the  ^""     iigao) :  etc. 

■■         ■     -    -  "       '  »--"- " — •-   ' —      See    Lamsom- 
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Scribner,     William     MursbaU,     American 

Bimnan:  b.  Waterboro,  Maine,  1824;  d.  Chicago, 
I.,  15  Jaa  1902.  He  was  widely  known  as  the 
originalor  of  a  system  of  penmanship  in  use  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Scrip,  a  term  commonly  used  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  loans  or  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company, 
whether  as  a  temporary  acknowledgment  or  the 
permanent  voucher  of  the  holder's  interest 
Scrip  may  accordingly  be  either  transferable  or 
not  transferable.  The  valid  transfer  of  interest 
may  be  effected  only  by  registration  in  the 
books  of  the  company,  or  the  transfer  of  the 
scrip  itself  may  be  held  to  represent  a  valid 
transfer  of  interest 

Sciipps,  James  Edmund,  American  pub- 
lisher: b.  London,  England,  19  March  18,^5;  d. 
29  May  1906,  He  established  the  Detroit 
'News'  in  1873.  the  Cleveland  'Press'  in  18^8, 
the  Saint  Louis  'Chronicle'  in  1880,  the  Cincm- 
nati  'Post'  in  1881,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  in  1903  was 
elected  Slate  senator.  He  wrote  'Pive  Months 
Abroad'  (1882)  ;  and  'Memorials  of  the  Scripps 
Family'   (1891). 

Scripture,  skrlp'tur,  Edward  Wheeler, 
American  psychologist :  b.  Mason,  N.  H.,  21  May 
1864,  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1884-  After  pursuing  his 
psychological  investigations  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Ziirich,  he  was  called  to 
Yale,  where  he  became  director  of  the  psycholog- 
ical laboratory.  He  has  attained  distinction  as 
the  discoverer  of  a  method  of  measuring  ballu- 
cinations  and  processes  of  imagination,  and  as 
the  originator  of  a  method  of  producing  insensi- 
bility by  means  of  electricity.  He  is  also  known 
at  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  the  'mediate 
association  of  ideas.'  His  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  experimental  ijsychology  include : 
'Thinking,  Feeling  and  Doing'  (1897)  ;  'The 
New  Psychology'  (1898),  and  <The  Elements 
of  Experimental  Phonetics'   (1902). 

Scrivener,  skriv'ner,  Frederick  Henry  Am- 
brose, English  biblical  scholar:  b.  Bermond- 
sey,  London,  29  Sept  1813;  d.  llendon  26  Oct 
1891.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1838;  and  from  1846  to  1856  was  head- 
master of  Falmouth  School  and  incumbent  of 
Penwerrts,  retaining  this  living  till  in  1862  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Gerrans,  Corn- 
wall. In  1870  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Company,  and  in 
1872  was  granted  a  pension  from  the  civil  list 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with 
biblical  criticism.  In  1875  he  became  vicar  of 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  and  prebendary  of  Eneter. 
He  took  high  rank  in  the  philological  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  he  published 
some  valuable  works,  beginning  with  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  in  1858,  executed  after  collat- 
ing about  a  score  of  unexamined  manuscripts. 
His  chief  work  was  his  'Plain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament'  {1861). 
He  also  published  'Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible' 
(1873) ;  and  'Btzx  Codex  Canlabrigiensis,'  etc. 


Scrofula,  a  morbid  state  of  the  system 
sharacteriied  by  usually  indolent,  cheesy  glandu- 
hr  tumors  which  suppurate  and  imperfectly  heal. 


leaving  fistulous  passages  or  ugly  scars.  It  Is 
also  known  as  struma,  scrofulosis,  tubercular 
adenitis,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem. Sometimes  internal  organs,  especially 
bones  and  joints,  are  attacked  by  3  low  grade  of 
inflammation  followed  by  a  caseous  degeneration. 
Scrofula  was  common  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times.  It  was  formerly  called  king's  evil,  and 
for  centuries  was  treated  by  the  touch  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  France.  It  is  now  less 
common  than  formerly,  owing  to  better  hygienic 
conditions.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early 
life,  but  may  occur  at  any  age.  Formerly  it 
was  considered  a  hereditary  form  of  tuberculosis ; 
but  before  Koch  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis in  1882  scrofula  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  true  tuberculosis,  since  miliary  tuber- 
cles were  found  in  the  glands,  as  afterward  were 
the  typical  bacilli.  Some  believe  that  while  many 
of  the  lesions  are  unquestionably  tubercular, 
others,  like  impetigo,  are  not  In  the  marked 
tendency  to  caseation  and  chronic  suppuration 
is  seen  the  so-called  scrofulous  or  strumous 
diathesis.  Undoubtedly  the  term  scrofulous  has 
been  misused  when  associated  with  bronchitis, 

Keumonia,  tumors  of  the  brain,  etc,  and  should 
applied  only  to  inflammations  of  a  peculiar 
type,  especially  affecting  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
brane, lymphatic  system,  bones,  and  joints. 

Scrofula  may  be  inherited  or  acquired. 
Children  having  insufficient  or  improper  food, 
little  sunlight,  and  breathing  bad  air  are  liable 
to  develop  it,  especially  if  the  parents  have  suf- 
fered from  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis. 
The  records  of  English  prisons  show  that  during 
a  period  when  the  dietary,  ventilation,  and  other 
hygienic  conditions  were  poor,  •persons  entering 
these  establishments  in  perfect  health  and  free 
from  hereditary  taint  of  scrofula  or  tuberculosis 
developed  enlarged  glands  or  other  manifesta- 
tions of  scrofula  during  their  stay.*  Bettc- 
conditions  prevailing,  "prisoners  of  the  lower 
classes  are  mostly  discharged  in  a  better  state  of 
health  than  when  they  were  committed.* 

The  symptoms  are  various,  and  do  not  follow 
each  other  with  a  definite  regularity.  The  prin- 
cipal skin  affections  are  eczema,  lichen,  tubercles 
ot  the  face,  and  cold  abscesses.  There  may  be 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  corneal  ulcers,  styes, 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  enlarged  tonsils,  or 
vaginitis.  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  are 
quite  common,  spinal  caries  and  caries  of  various 
of  the  long  bones,  as  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  of  the  nasal  bones. 
A  phalanx  or  metatarsal  bone  swells  with  a 
flask-shaped  appearance.  The  swelling  softens, 
the  akin  reddens  and  gives  way,  and  a  thin,  un- 
healthy pus  escapes.  The  most  characteristic 
lesion  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  of  the  neck  (several  or  a  chain  Of 
them),  their  long  continued  suppuration,  their 
scarring  or  resultant  fistulous  passages.  Hectic 
fever  is  sometimes  persistent.  The  prognosis  is 
favorable  unless  systemic  infection  occurs. 
Scrofula  is  not  a  protection  against  consumption, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  is  a  menace^ 
Emaciation  and  general  disorder  of  nutrition 
of  the  body,  due  to  tubercular  degeneration  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  (tabes  mesenterica)  may 
result  and  be  attended  with  puny  limbs,  a  prom- 
inent abdomen,  diarrhcea,  etc.  Or  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  and  other  organs  may 
follow  or  be  associated  with  scrofula. 
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The  preventive  freatment  of  scrofuls  requires 

firotection  from  cold  and  damp,  plenty  of  snn- 
ight,  well-ventilated  apartments,  good  and  suit- 
able food,  and  a  life  largely  spent  in  the  open 
air.  When  the  disease  has  appeared  these  pre- 
ventive means  are  to  be  continued  in  the  remedial 
treatment  and  if  possible  the  patient  should  have 
a  residence  at  the  seaside  and  should  take  mom' 
irg  salt-water  baths.  Cod -liver  oL!,  mineral 
waters  containing  iodine,  the  iodinized  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
iron  are  of  value.  The  glandular  swellings,  if 
indolent  may  be  treated  with  applications  of 
iodine  or  other  absorbents ;  if  irritable,  they  re- 
quire anodyne  washes  or  ointments.  The  opening 
of  abscesses  and  their  further  treatment  require 
careful  consideration. 

Scroggs,  skrogz,  Sir  William,  English  jij- 
rist :  b.  Deddington,  Oxfordshire,  about  1623 ;  d. 
London,  England^  25  Oct  1683.  His  name  is  s 
synonym  for  judicial  injustice  and  cruelty.  He 
was  appointed  chief  justice  in  16^8  in  which 
office  his  brutal  methods  and  infamous  partiality 
in  conducting  the  trial  of  the  victims  of  the 
•popish  plot*  soon  made  him  notorious.  He 
was  impeached  by  tiie  House  of  Commons  in 
1680  and  in  i68i  was  removed  from  his  office 
by  the  king,  who  granted  him  a  pension. 

Scrophulariacese,  skrdf-u-la-ri-a'se-e,  an 
order  of  herbs,  sub-shrubs  or  shrubs  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  Some  botanists 
estimate  the  number  of  species  at  about  2,000, 
among  which  are  many  well  known  garden  flow- 
ers, such  as  foxglove,  musk-plant,  veronica  or 
spMdwell,  snapdragon,  calceolaria,  eyebright, 
mullein,  and  salpiglossis.  Other  species  have 
been  used  in  medicine  and  still  others  are  cdn- 
Gidered  poisonous.  They  are  characterized  by 
irregular  personate  or  bilabiate  flowers,  arranged 
in  racemes  or  spikes  or  in  the  axils  of  leaves; 
Iruits  either  capsular  or  fieshy;  and  alternate, 
whorled  or  opposite  leaves  of  various  forms,  gen- 
erally scentless  but  sometimes  fetid. 

Scrub-birds,  a  family  (Alriehomithida)  of 
large,  brown,  harsh-voiced  birds  of  the  Austra- 
lian forests,  nearly  related  to  the  lyre-birds; 
also  called  brush-birds. 

Scrub  Race,  in  Americsn  political  history; 
in  1824  in  the  Presidential  campaign  and  elec- 
tion the  candidates  were  not  nominated. by  Con- 
gressional caucus,  as  had  been  the  custom. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  was  put  forward  by  a 
quasi-caucus ;  New  England's  candidate  was 
John  Q.  Adams ;  Clay  was  nominated  by  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio ; 
and  Andrew  Jackson  by  Tennessee  and  other 
States.  Jackson  received  the  largest  popular 
vote,  but  Adams  was  chosen  by  the  Home. 

Scrub-turkey.       See  Megapodes. 

Scruggs,  skriigz,  William  JAnSaay,  Ameri- 
can diplomatist;  b.  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  14 
Sept  1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860, 
but  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work  until  1871, 
as  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun, 
'  and  later  of  the  'New  Era,>  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Colombia, 
,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1877,  when  he 
.  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Chin 
Kiang,  and  afterward  at  Canton.  In  1882  he 
was  returned  as  envoy  to  Colombia.  His  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Venezuela  were  b«^cun 


in  1889,  and  continued  until  the  settlement  of 
the  Anglo -Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  in  181A 
the  peaceful  arbitration  of  which  question  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  is  the  author  of: 
'British  Aggressions  in  Venezuela;  or  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  on  TriaP ;  'The  Colombian  and 
Venezuelan  Republics,'  and  other  works. 

Scruple.       See  Weights  and  Mca&ukes. 

Scudder,  skiid'er,  Henry  Uartin,  American 
clerg3Tnan  and  foreign  missionary :  h.  Panditeripo, 
Ceylon,  India,  S  Feb.  iSza ;  d.  Winchester,  Mass., 
4  June  1895.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Che  City  of  New  York  in  1840,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  From 
1844  to  1857  he  was  a  missionary  to  India  from 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  America,  and 
again  devoted  his  efforts  to  this  cause  in 
1800-3.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States,  where  he  held 
Dutch  Reformed,  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian pastorates.  In  1887  he  established  an  in- 
dependent Protestant  mission  in  Japan,  together 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  who  were  also  mis- 
sionaries. He  was  the  author  of  a  'Liturgy  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church*  (1862)  ;  'The  Bazaar, 
or  the  Vernacular  Teacher's  Companion';  eta 

Scudder,  Horace  Elisha,  American  author: 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  16  Oct  1838;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  II  Jan.  igo2.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1858,  engaged  as  a  teacher 
in  New  York  for  three  years,  and  in  1867-70  he 
edited  the  'Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  Peo- 
ple.' He  then  entered  business  life,  but  soon 
withdrew  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. His  juvenile  publications,  which  were 
widely  popular,  include:  'Seven  Little  People 
and  their  Friends'  (1862);  'The  Bodley 
Books  (1875-87) ;  'The  Book  of  Legends  Told 
over  Again'  (1899);  etc.  His  work  was  not, 
however,  confined  within  the  limits  of  juvenile 
literature.  He  edited  the  'Atlantic  Monthly' 
in  1890-S,  and  contributed  much  to  it,  though 
usually  anonymously;  edited;  'American  Com- 
monwealths' ;  'American  Poems'  (i^); 
'American  Prose'  {1880);  and  wrote:  'Life 
and  Letters  of  David  Coit  Scudder,  a  Missionary 
in  India'  (1864) ;  'Noah  Webster,  a  Biography* 
(1882);  'Men  and  Letters'  (1887);  'James 
Russell  Lowell,  a  Biography'  (1901)  ;  etc 

Scudder,  John  Hilton,  American  eclectic 
physician:  b.  Harrison,  Ohio,  8  SepL  1829; 
d.  Daytona,  Fla.,  17  Feb.  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1856.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
and  served  as  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  in  his  alma  mater  1858-60.  From 
i860  to  1887  he  tilled  the  chair  of  pathology  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  from  16S7  to  his  death, 
the  chair  of  hygiene,  principles  of  medicine,  phy- 
sical and  specific  diagnosis.  In  1869  he  pub- 
lished the  doctrine  of  specific  medication,  origi- 
nated by  him,-  and  since  that  time  the  basts 
of  practice  of  the  eclectic  school  of  medicine. 
For  32  years  he  was  editor  of  the  'Eclectic  Medi- 
cal jfoumal,'  the  oldest  periodical  devoted  to 
American  eclectic  medicine.  He  wrote  'Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Women'  (1858); 
'Eclectic  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics' 
(i860);  'The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine' 
(1864)  ;  'The  Use  of  Inhalations'  (i86e)  ;  <Do- 
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mestic  Uedicine'    (1866)  ;    'The   Friaciples  of  been  broken  iw  by  the  tronblea  of  the  Frotidc, 

Medicine*     (1867};     'Diseases     of     Children*  Mile,  de  Scuderi  opened  ber  own  house  to  a 

(1867);   'Specific  Medication'    (i8?i);   'Repro-  select   society   on   Saturday   evenings.      In   this 

ductive  Orgjans  and  Venereal  Diseases'  (1874) ;  society,  where  everybody  assumed  a  sentimental 

'Specific  Diagnosis'   (1874).    He  was  tbe  most  iiame,  love  was  discussed,  according  to  Mme.  de 

conspicuous  eclectic  phyiician  of  his  time.  Sevigne,  in  language  so  involved,  that  tbe  speak- 

_..,_,_  .  .      ^  ers  were  ever  in  daiwer  of  being  lost  in  their 

Scndder.  Vld«Ihitton,  American  educator  ^^^    ^^^    -The    interminable    conversations 

and  author:  b.   Madura,  India,    15   Doc.    1861.  ^^    meaningless    gallantries    which    make   her 

She  was  graduated  from  Smith  CoHmb.  Nw-th-  ^^^rks  dull  at  present  were  precisely  what  gave 

ampton,    Mass.,    and    studied   at   Oxford,    Eng-  (hem    interest    when    all    her    characters    were 

land,  and  in  Pans,  France.     She  became  con-  known;  and  as  she  was  admired  and  respected 

nected  with  the  formatiori  of  college  settlements,  ^y  (hose  she  portrayed,  it  is  evident  they  were 

was  inslructor  in  English   hterature  at  Welles-  flattered  by  her  portraits.    Her  principal  works 

ley  College  m  1887-92  and  since  189a  has  been  arc  'Ibrahim,  ou  L'Ulustre  Bassa'  {164O;  <Ar- 

associate  professor  of  that  department,    ihe  iB  tamene,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus'  (1650)  ;  'Oaie,  His- 

tbe   author  of    'How   the  Ram   Sprites  Were  toire  romaine'  (1656).    Besides  these  are  numer- 

Freed>  (1883);  'The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Mod-  „„,  other  romances,  poems,  and  ten  volumes  of 

em    English    Poets'    (1895)  ;    'Social    Ideas   m  conversations  and  moral   discussions.      She  ob- 

English  ^Lrtters'    (1898)  ;   'Introduction  to  the  twined  the  priie  in  the  first  competition  of  the 

Study  of  &iRlish  Literature'    (1901)  ;  'A  Lis-  ^rtnOi  Academy  in  eloquence  for  a  <Le  discours 

tener  ra  Babel*  <I903)  ;  'An  IntroducUon  to  the  j^  la  gioire'   (1671). 
Writings  of  John  Rusldn'    (1904).              ,  '    %        ,  "'Z.  ■     .  t    ,- 

Scudo,   skoo  do,  an  ancient  Italian  coin, 

Scud^ri,  skii-dl-ri,  or  Scudcry,  Hadeleiae  named  from  its  bearing  the  impress  of  the  her- 
de,  French  writer:  b.  Havre  15  Nov.  1607;  aldic  shield  of  tbe  sovereign  by  whom  it  was  i»- 
i.  Paris  3  June  1701.  She  gives  an  account  of  aued.  The  scudo  was  of  different  value  in  dif- 
her  early  life  under  the  name  of  "Sapho,"  the  ferent  slates  and  at  different  times.  The  recent 
title  assigned  to  her  by  her  contemporaries,  in  value  of  the  Roman  sctido  was  about  $1. 
her  romance,  'Le  grand  Cyrus.*  At  12,  she  SculBng.  See  RowiNa 
says,  she  was  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  mature  h^i««"»-  -a™  nunxnu. 
jutfgment,  and  was  admired  by  all  the  world.  Scul'pins,  the  name  given  to  -various 
On  coming  to  Paris  she  was  admitted  to  the  species  of  spiny-rayed  teleostoraous  fishes  of 
society  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  began  the  family  Coltida.  or  to  the  members  generally 
to  assist  her  brother  Georges,  a  writer  of  plays,  of  that  family.  The  sculpins  are  fishes  of  strik- 
romances,  and  sonnets,  in  his  literary  labors,  ing  appearance  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
Her  personal  appearance  was  unattractive;  but  which  the  body  tapers  regularly  backward  from 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  well  endowed  mind,  the  large,  depressed  head,  and  the  large  site  of 
and  she  is  praised  by  all  her  contemporaries  for  the  fins.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  eyes  placed  so 
the  qualities  of  her  heart.  Her  first  romances  that  they  look  more  or  less  upward,  a  bony  rod 
were  published  in  her  brother's  name,  and  he  runs  across  the  cheek  between  the  suborbital  and 
doubtless  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  filot,  the  preopercular  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  head 
or  at  [east  suggested  the  plan  of  her  works.  _  The  are  ornamented  in  varied  fashions  with  nnmer- 
character  of  the  works  Inemselves  is  sufficiently  ous  ridges  and  spines.  The  skin  is  largely  naked 
ciiplBined  by  the  circumstances  of  their  produc-  but  is  often  provided  along  the  lateral  hne  and 
tioa,  but  their  protracted  popularity  is  not  so  elsewhere  with  bony  plates  or  spines.  All  of  the 
easy  to  understand.  Her  admirers  ran^e  from  fins,  and  especially  the  pectorals,  are  of  large 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  Mascaron,  Flechier,  and  size  and  the  latter  has  a  remarkably  extended 
Massillon.  Boileau  himself  did  not  dare  to  pub-  base  of  attachment.  The  family  is  a  large  one, 
lish  his  satire  during  her  lifetime.  Her  works  embracing  more  than  60  genera  and  sso  s{>ecies. 
ma^  be  regarded  a  reflection  of  the  society  in  Most  of  the  E^ecies  live  in  the  norUiern  seas 
which  she  moved.  They  consist  chiefly  of  kmg  among  rocks  m  rtiallow  water,  but  some  re- 
romances  replete  with  sentiments  of  love  and  ntarkable  forms  live  in  deep  water.  Some  small 
gallantry;  their  predominant  rfiaracteristic  is  species  inhabit  fresh  waters.  All  are  of  small 
affection.  or  moderate  size  and  are  little  used  for  food. 

The  heroes  of  Mile.  Scuderi  are  the  heroes  Among  the  numerous  North  American  specief 

of    antiquity,    Cyrus,    Horatius   Cocles,    Mutius  the  best  known  is  the  common  or  big  scul[ii0 

ScKvola,  and  Brutus.     These  and  similar  per-  iMyoxocepkalus  granlandiciu) .     This     specie* 

sonages  meet  and  discuss  with  appropriate  hero-  reaches    ■    length    of   two    feet,   but   is   usually 

ines  the  anatomy  of  passion  in  endless  conversa-  smaller  and  is  abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

tions  of  the  most  refined  subtlety.  on  the  American  side  as  far  south  as  New  York. 

The  names  of  her  characters  were  only  a  In  the  Far  North  it  approaches  the  coast  from 
transparent  mask  behind  which  her  readers  saw  the  deeper  water  in  summer,  but  on  our  shores 
and  read  themselves.  The  society  of  the  Hotel  is  most  plenritui  during  the  winter  spawning 
Rambouillet  furnished  the  originals  for  all  the  season.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  large  masses  at- 
heroes  of  antiquity.  Cyrus,  it  is  well  known,  tacbed  to  seaweeds  or  rocks.  Sculpins  are  ex- 
was  the  great  Condi.  The  society  of  the  day  ceedingly  active  and  voracious  and  devour  all 
farnished  ber  with  endless  materials  and  the  kinds  of  animals  dwelling  on  the  bottom.  Hie 
gallantries  of  the  preceding  night  formed  the  sea-raven  (Hemilripteriu  americania)  (q.v.)  is 
subject  of  the  day's  description.  Thus  with  another  noteworthy  member  of  this  family.  Of 
conversation,  epistle,  sonnet,  and  madrigal  she  the  fresh-water  sculpins  the  miller's  thumbs 
worked  out  a  chronicle  of  petty  intrigue  under  (_Cottus)  are  represented  by  numerous  species 
the  greatest  names  of  the  world's  history.  After  of  little  fishes  which  dwell  among  stones  in  cold 
the  reunions  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had  springs,  brooks  and  lakes,  laying  their '- 
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masses  on  the  under  side  of  stones  and  guarding  of  light-and- shade  effective,  while  its  transla- 
them  until  hatched.  Consult :  Jordan  and  Ever-  cenee  imparts  softness  to  the  exquisitely  rounded 
mann,  'Fijies  of  North  and  Middle  America,*  surface;  but  the  dark  and  opaque  bronze  ob- 
Part  11.  (Washington  i8q8)  ;  Goode  and  Bean,  scures  these  qualities,  and  therefore  calls  fo- 
'Oceanic  Ichthyology'   (Washington  1895).  emphasis  of  projections  and  sharpening  of  corn- 

Sculptors     of    the     United     States,     Sec    ers  to  impart  clearness  to  their  shadows.   Ivory 
United  States,  Sculptors  of.  '«  P'a'es   was   sometimes  used    for  the  Beshy 

Sculpture  is  the  art  of  shaping  figures  P^"^  °*  '^"P^  ^^^^'  ="**  '""^^  "  "°"  "^'^ 
either  in  the  round  out  of  or  in  relief  u^n  vari- 
ous durable  substances.  This  shaping  is  accom- 
plished by  modeling  for  wax  or  clay;  by  carv- 
mg  for  wood,  sione,  marble,  and  ivory ;  and  by 
casting  for  plaster  and  bronze.  The  modeling  of 
a  small  figure  in  wax  —  to  make  trial  of  the 
general  effect  —  and  of  a  full  sized  one  in  clay 
form  the  first  steps  in  hfe-sized  or  other  large- 
scale  sculpture  01  human  subject;  and  these  are 
comparable  to  the  sketch  in  painting.  In  very 
large  work,  the  wet  clay  is  worked  onto  a  rough 
framework  of  iron  bars  and  coarse  wires 
by  means  of  the  fingers  aided  with  wooden 
and  iron  tools;  and  consequently  allows  great 
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freedom  of  change  in  every  detail.  The  small 
wax  figure  is  fa5hioned  with  little  or  no  use 
of  a  human  model,  but  the  full-sized  figure  is 
usually  executed  either  in  constant  presence  of 
one  or  with  very  frequent  reference  to  it ;  not 
indeed  to  copy  the  living  form,  but  to  insure  a 
general  truth  or  keep  a  hold  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  life.  Furthermore,  in  full-sized  wort 
even  the  draped  figure  is  very  generally  modeled 
nude,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  secure  har- 
mony of  action  between  the  various  members 
whedier  hidden  or  exposed.  Tlius,  the  legs 
must  lead  to  the  body,  as  the  body  to  the  head 
if  the  figure  be  seated ;  and  tegs  must  anatomi- 
cally support  the  bod^  if  the  figure  stand.  The 
modeling  must  combme  with  this  living  reality 
such  abstract  beautyas  is  possible  in  the  case. 
The  plaster  cast  which  is  taken  from  the  wet 
clay  model  is  often  retouched  by  its  sculptor. 
Transference  into  marble  is  made  by  a  marble- 
cutter  aided  by  a  pointing  machine,  and  usually 
supplemented  by  the  artist's  own  hands.  Re- 
production in  bronze  is  done  by  casting  in  a  mold, 
which  has  been  made  upon  either  model  or  cast, 
for  all  but  colossal  works  like  the  Liberty  in 
New  York  Harbor,  which  are  made  from  ham- 
mered plates.  The  bronze  may  be  left  its  na- 
■  tural  color,  or  be  stained  or  gilded.  The  tough 
and  durable  bronze,  which  moreover  can  be  cast 
hollow,  is  preferred  to  the  brittle  and  — in  cold 
climates  —  disintegrating  marble  for  out-door 
use.  But  for  interiors  the  merits  are  divided; 
the  pale  marble  makes  even  delicate  transitions 


for  statuettes.  Wood  is  used  extensively  in 
Qiina  and  Japan,  where  its  liability  to  warp 
and  split  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  smaller  pieces 
glued  together  and  by  lacquering. 

Sculpture  in  relief  is  used  mostly  in  archi- 
tectural decoration  where  its  aid  b  invaluable 
to  relieve  the  flatness  on  frieze,  panel,  or  pilas- 


ter. In  low  or  bas-relief,  the  figures  project 
less  than  half  the  rounded  form,  usually  mucfa 
less;  whereas  in  high-relief  they  exceed  that 
limit,  and  then  often  show  heads,   arms,  etc. 
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wholly  detached,  and  other  parts  so  undercut 
as  to  appear  detached.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
middle-relief  between  high  and  low,  and  some- 
times figures  are  merely  outlined  by  a  groove. 
Relief  and  background  are  usually  of  the  same 
material,  but  may  properly  be  diverse. 

The  beauty  of  sculpture  may  be  analyzed  as 
follows;  Though  the  mass  of  sculpture  matters 
less  than  its  form,  the  heroic  size  befits  the 
grand  subject,  and  pieces  destined  to  elevated 
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or  remote  location  must  be  enlarged  to  corre- 
spond, and  at  the  same  time  changed  in  the 
proportions  of  their  parts  and  trimmed  of  de- 
tails.  Since  sculpture  has  the  third  dimension 
of  thickness,  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  touch  as  well 
as  by  sight,  precisely  as  acquaintances  are  rec- 
ognizable by  a  blind  person,  and  finely  modeled 
statuary  has  been  so  appreciated  in  privileged 
cases.  This  solidity  also  renders  possible 
an  endless  variety  of  aspects,  according 
as  the  observer  changes  standpoint.  The 
surfaces  of  the  animal  or  human  body  — 
which  commonly  form  the  objects  of  sculp- 
ture—  are  exquisitely  rounded  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  outlines  which  become  visible 
when  we  look  at  these  surfaces  against  a  back- 
ground are  mostly  curves  of  consummate  beauty, 
combining  lines  nearly  straight  with  others  of 
greatest  flexion;  and  the  Philistine  needs  to 
learn  that  those  on  foot  or  nates  are  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  on  shoulder  or  head.  These 
curved  surfaces,  moreover,  can  be  expressive  of 
underlying  substances  as  varied  as  bone,  sinew, 
muscle,  flesh,  and  veins ;  and  when  they  are  so, 
the  surface  is  said  to  be  sensitive,  but  when  they 
are  not,  then  puffy  or  monotonous.  Contrast  is 
secured  by  means  of  massively  rounded  forms, 
as  of  the  nude,  against  the  sharp  folds  of  drap- 
ery and  crisp  locks  or  wavy  tresses.  Unity 
among  this  variety  is  secured  by  dominant  lines, 
as  in  the  Discobolos  of  Myron,  where  an  approx- 
imate semicircle  may  be  traced  from  Ihc  discus, 
along  the  right  arm,  across  the  shoulders,  down 
the  left  arm  and  left  leg,  to  the  left  foot ;  white 
the  bowed  trunk  and  bended  right  leg  show  a 
zigzag  quite  as  plainly. 


The  effect  of  the  single  color  in  brome  and 
of  the  absence  of  color  from  marble  and  plaster 
is  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  form  and  line 
of  sculpture,  which  on  tliat  account  is  enj<^ed 
by  certain  temperaments  more  than  is  painting, 
and  can  be  utilized  by  all  as  special  opportunity 
for  a  revel  in  line.  But  the  injury  both  given 
and  received  by  a  large  patch  of  white  among 
the  colored  objects  of  a  picture  gallery  or  par- 
lor is  undeniable,  and  should  be  remedied  by  in- 
vestment of  the  marble  statue  or  relief  with 
some  warm  tint,  as  was  apparently  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  at  al!  periods.  Failing  such  rem- 
edy, the  distraction  of  the  gleaming  and  ghostly 
marble  should  be  precluded  by  assigning  to  it  a 
separate  recess  or  room.  But  in  general  the 
tinting  is  preferable,  since  sculpture  can  then 
be  admitted  to  the  company  of  flat  walls  and 
pictures  which  its  projection  will  greatly  re- 
lieve, while  they  also  aid  it.  Statues  and  re- 
liefs never  appear  to  such  disadvantage  as  when 
jostling  each  other  in-a  store  or  museum,  where 
numbers  satiate,  rivalry  discounts,  and  nothing 
serves  as  a  foil. 

The  element  of  light-and- shade  becomes  im- 
portant in  that  mainly  through  it  form  is  revealed 
to  the  eye.  This  in  turn  requires  that  the  sculp* 
ture  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  lighting  avail- 
able, namely,  as  it  comes  from  either  side,  from 
the  front,  or  from  above;  while  of  course  it 
should  never  come  from  the  back,  though  statu- 
ettes placed  in  windows  cause  that  very  effect. 
A  brilliant  play  of  such  light-and- shade  is  the 
only  peer  to  beauty  of  line  in  sculpture;  and  is 
often  referred  to  by  sculptors  under  the  mis- 
nomer 'color,*  is  if  to  make  amends  thereby  for 
the  absence  of  color  from  modem  sculpture. 

As  in  all  other  arts,  worthy  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance should  be  wedded  to  the  beauty  of 
sculpture ;  but  here  the  case  has  peculiar 
strength.  Since  sculpture  is  solid,  it  must  fully 
express  or  exhibit  the  form  of  whatever  it 
shows,  whereas  painting  can  merely  suggest  an 
object,  which  is  mdifferent  or  repulsive  in  itself, 
and  throw  around  it  the  glamour  of  light  or 
color.  Sculpture  is  therefore  limited  to  such 
subjects  as  are  capable  of  exciting  interest  by 
their  forms  taken  separately,  although  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  form  is  explained  to  the 
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eye  by  delicate  gradations  of  shade,  the  surfaces 
seeming  tinted  m  this  way  as  they  receive  light 
more  or  less  directly.  The  nobler  animals  and 
especially  man  in  the  typical  activities  that  be- 
come him  form  the  subjects  of  the  separate  or 
independent  sculpture  most  in  fashion  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Sculpture  of  siwh 
character  as  this  is  necessarily  the  high- 
est in  rank.  This  characteristic  of  sculpture 
reaches  its  maximum  in  the  imdraped  human 
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figure,  which  must  therefore  belong  to  the 
noblest  type  both  physical  and  mental,  that  is, 
in  both  beauty  and  signilicance ;  but  when  it  so 
does,  proves  a  very  gospel  of  art  in  the  uplift 
to  finer  sense  and  sentiment  which  it  elicits 
from  the  normally  minded  observer.  Sculpture 
is  also  the  noblest  of  the  decorative  arcs  as  well 
as  that  the  most  constantly  in  use  in  all  ages. 
Architectural  sculpture  occupies  itself  largely 
with  vegetable  forms,  mingling  with  thera.  animal 
and  human  forms   freely  treated;  and  finds   its 


nores  the  life  of  woman.  Th«  art  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  wras  carried  by  the  Phcenicians  both 
eastward  and  westward,  and  proved  of  special 
moment  in  the  development  of  the  Greeks. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  Greeks  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  combined  with  their  tribal 
distinctions  to  favor  a  healthy  rivalry  in  the  arts. 
The  largest  and  chief  classes  of  sculpture  con- 
sisted o^  first,  free  statues,  some  of  which  were 


blea  from  the  Partbenon,  Albcni. 


highest  reach  in  the  nobly  designed  human  form 
with  its  drapery,  as  in  the  Caryatid  porch  of  the 
Erechtheum  and  the  portals  of  Reims  cathedral. 

Egyptian  sculpture,  whose  first  monuments 
date  from  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.,  forms,  with 
that  of  Chaldea-Assyria,  the  two  tap-roots  for 
subsequent  tradition  in  Europe.  Tomb  and  tem- 
ple are  responsible  tor  the  great  mass  of  Egyp- 
tian sculptures.  Religious  belief  held  that  sur- 
vival of  the  ka  or  spirit  after  death  depended 
upon  preservation  of  the  body  (as  a  mummy), 
or  failing  that,  upon  provision  of  a  uthabti  or 
sculptured  portrait.  Scenes  from  the  past  and 
future  life  of  the  deceased  were  also  sculptured 
upon  the  wall  of  his  tomb.  ,  Temples  were  cov- 
ered within  and  without  with  scenes  from  the 
victories  and  consequent  offerings  to  the  god 
made  by  a  king.  The  workmanship  on  some  of 
the  hardest  stones  known  was  superb  and 
achieved  only  with  immense  toil,  to  lessen 
which  the  statue  was  generalized  as  much  as 
possible,  though  at  the  satne  time  made  to  ex- 
press the  salient  trails  of  the  subject.  The 
vshabti,  on  the  other  hand,  called  for  a  realistic 
portrait,  and  this  was  achieved  in  the  softer  ma- 
terial with  great  skill.  All  of  the  reliefs  and 
most  of  the  statues  received  a  decorative  color- 
ing. Curious  conventions  gave  part  of  a  figure 
in  profile,  but  part  full  face ;  and  principal  ob- 
jects, like  gods  and  kings,  were  represented 
larger  than  their  fellows. 

Chaldxan  sculpture  showed  great  technical 
skill  as  early  as  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  The 
tomb  had  little  importance,  since  the  corpse  was 
burned,  but  temples  sheltered  idols  in  stone,  and 
palaces  contained  demonic  images,  royal  statues. 
and  historical  stelse.  Stone  was  used  for  the 
larger  pieces,  terra-cotta  for  the  smaller.  The 
Assyrians  adapted  Chalda:an  art  traditions,  but 
gave  chief  attention  to  the  palace  where  reliefs 
depict  a  king  in  war  or  the  chase.     The  style  ex- 


representations  of  divinities,  others  votive  offer- 
ings, portraits  set  up  at  tombs,  and  the  like ; 
and,  secondly,  temple  reliefs,  but  there  also  ap- 
pear civic  monuments  and  others  celebrat- 
mg  the  life  of  a  sovereign  or  statesman. 
Terra -cottji    figurines,    with    mythological    and 


Hebe  —  Thor*a1dieo.  Venui  —  Canova. 

sometimes  grotesque  subjects,  were  fashioned  for 
the  home,  and  stela;  (sculptured  slabs)  to  mark 
the  resting  place  of  the  departed.  Statuary  of 
rough  material  or  crude  execution  was  colored 
generally,  as  where  the  lerra-cotta  statuettes 
have  their  garments  colored  throughout,  but  finer 
works  received  intense  color  to  express  or  em- 
phasize details,  as  the  border  or  pattern  of  a 
cloak,  while  a  tint  was  spread  over  the  whole. 
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Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  were  both  hammered 
and  cast  into  statues,  which  were  then  variously 
inlaid  and  provided  with  realistic  eyes.  Wood 
was  carved  and  then  painted  or  else  covered 
with  metai  plates;  and  wooden  figures  made  to 
be  covered  with  drapery  were  fitted  with  heads 
and  hands  of  finer  material.  Terra-cotla,  which 
ranked  with  wood  as  the  earliest  material  used 
for  sculpture  and  largely  in  architectural  ac- 
cessories, was  also  painted  in  part  or  whole.  In 
all  Greek  sculpture,  therefore,  the  finished  work 
was  polychromatic. 


Uichid  and  Saun  —  Flmnm. 

Crude  statuettes  remain  from  a  Greek  pre- 
historic stone  age,  2500-1500  b-c,  and  stone  re- 
liefs from  the  Mycenaean  bronie  age.  1500-1000 
8.C.  Incursions  of  Hellenic  tribes  from  Thes- 
saly  led  to  transition  and  progress,  until  by 
the  6th  (xntury  sculpture  ia  marble  and  bronze 
had  become  a  national  art,  of  which  there  were 
two  types.  The  Ionic  preferred  rounded  forms, 
slender  proportions,  light  draperies  revealing  the 
,  figure,  and  organic  groups.  It  quickly  developed 
the  draped  female  figure.  The  Doric  type 
shows  sturdy,  muscular  forms,  heavy  draperies, 
and  figures  merely  juxtaposed.  It  developed  the 
nude  male  figure.  But  Athens  drew  sculptors 
from  both  sources,  and  thus  combined  grace 
and  force  to  form  a  third  school,  the  Attic.  The 
5th  century  witnessed  achievement  of  a  mas- 
tery that  allows  interest  in  prior  work  else- 
where only  in  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  this, 
and  that  has  remained  until  this  present  time,  a 
source  of  perennial  delight  and  instruction.  We 
are  told  that  Poljkleitos  brought  his  athlete 
carrying  a  spear,  the  Doryphoros,  to  such  per- 


fection as  to  furnish  a  canon  or  standard  for  all 

such  subjects.  Myron  showed  fine  naturalism 
in  his  Discobolos,  and  the  artists  who  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias  combined  figures 
of  unsurpassed  dignity  and  beauty  into  coherent 
compositions,  such  as  those  on  the  pediments, 
metopes,  and  friezes  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
4th   century   saw   a   movement   toward    slender 

?roportions  and  ^aceful  line,  especially  with 
'raxiteles,  as  in  his  Hermes  and  the  Aphrodite 
of  Knidos.  The  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos, 
probably  well  represented  by  the  marble  statu< 
in  the  Vatican,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  cop> 
of  the  k)st  original,  shows  the  same  qualities,  in 
contrast  to  the  Folykleitan  canon.  Scopas  ii 
said  to  have  excelled  in  expression  of  spirited 
action  whether  as  boar  hunt  or  bacchante.  Thi 
Aphrodite  of  Mclos,  in  the  Louvre,  free  equally 
from  shame  and  coquetry,  and  uniting  superL 
form  with  facial  expression,  belongs  to  this 
or  a  century  later.  The  3d  and  2d  centuries 
saw  the  diffusion  of  Greek  art  over  the  known 
world,  and  the  Various  modifications  consequent 
upon  it.  The  friezes  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  at 
Pergamon  exhibited  originality  of  design  and 
vigorous  action ;  and  akin  to  them  are  sudi 
statues  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Diana  of 
Vetsaiiles,  and  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere.  The 
group  known  as  the  Laokoon  belongs  to  the 
stme  general  type  and  period,  the  ripe  autumn 
of  Greek  art,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  degenera- 
tion. 

Tile  Romans  as  a  race  were  deficient  in  plas- 
tic sense.  Sculpture  appealed  chiefly  to  their 
personal  ambition  as  portraiture,  which  under 
the  early  empire  reached  a  realistic  perfection 
never  before  attained.  Relief  was  the  next  most 
practised  branch  of  sculpture,  and  reachM  great 
excellence  as  decorative  art  and  as  commemora- 
tive representation,  m  such  monuments  as 
arches  and  columns,  especially  those  of  Trajan. 
Roman  taste  for  imaginative  sculpture  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  Greek  sculptors  resident 
in  Rome  and  upon  Greek  masterpieces,  which 
were  transported  thither  in  great  numbers  from 
the  entire  Greek  world.  Finally,  sculpture  de- 
clined along  with  the  Roman  Empire,  until  in 
the  4ih  century  a.d.  not  even  fair  copies  could 
be  made. 

Early  Christian  art,  which  extends  from  the 
3d  to  the  6th  centuries,  found  use  for  sculpture 
only  on  sarcophagi,  where  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  were  depicted  in  high  relief  by  arti- 
sans rather  than  artists.  What  the  barbarian 
incursions  did  to  break  the  continuity  of  artistic 
tradition  in  the  West  was  accomplished  in  th« 
East  by  the  Iconoclast  periecutions,  so  that 
Byzantine  sculpture  from  the  ^Ch  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury calls  for  no  further  notice. 

Medieval  sculpture,  from  the  8th  to  die 
14th  centuries,  had  various  fortunes  in  Italy 
and  the  North.  In  Italy  it  was  applied  as  re- 
lief to  the  decoration  of  church  furniture  such  as 
pulpits,  altars,  and  fonts ;  whereas  in  France  and 
Germany  both  reliefs  and  statuary  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gothic  architecture  on  por- 
tal and  facade.  Sculpture,  founded  upon  classi- 
cal models,  was  revived  in  Italy  near  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  under  the  leadership  of 
Niccola  Pisano.  His  son,  Giovanni,  felt  the 
influence  of  northern  schools,  and  introdticcd 
thence  the  allegorical  and  symbolic  qualities  of 
Gothic.    His  successor,  Andrea  Pisano,  led  the 
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Gethie  idMol  In  Italj  ta  tbe  ki(^tt  eKodhnce  In  dpmami*  raonijied  iniigiofl^  for~:the'  InfA 
it  atttHwd  His  bread^,  rtsifin,  and  technique  decoration  of  churches  both  exterior  and  itt< 
trinKEoimKd  sciil|>l:ure  prcciMly  as  these  qtuli-  terior,  in  both  ieiief  and  the  round.  £ui  squares 
ties  in  Giotto  did  the  conteniporary  paiBtiOg.  and  gardeoE,  psJscea  and  houses,  slso  shared  in 
The  worthy  succemor  of  Ajidrea  Piaano  was  the  extdcrance  of  restored  art.  The  rchgions 
Andrea  Oroagna,  a  genius  who  gave  IcM  atten-  subjects  weie  of  necessity  dtawii  from  die 
lion  to  sculpture  thui  he  did  to  its  related  aits.    ScnptuMs  and  the  Jegends  «f  the  saints,  with 

The  siricndtd  development  of  stone  sculptui<e  the  Madonna  and  Cbud  by  far  the  most  popu- 
in  Etance,  irom  the  iilh  to  the  14th  cen-  ter.  Bot  civic  and  domistic  sculpture  freqnontty 
turies,  occwred  in'  its  application  to  the  ex-  employed  cUssJc  thranes,  aoj  wealthy  pcnoas 
leriota  of  Komaaes^ue  and  notably  of  Gotfiic  .reaumed  t^e  Roman  practice  of  coUecting  an- 
-catfaedr^s.  Front  and  Kide  tortals  and  facade  t«*t*»e.  Bronze  caOie  agam  into  generaJ  itse,  and 
niches  were  crowded  whh  iiifr-iizea  or  cokussai  the  dfimaad  for  cefined  form  iavoMd  n»rUe 
-statues, ' while  an^hivoltS' Ind  tympaiu  nert  filted   -  . 

with  high  reliefsi.  Thia'suboidination  of  seulp- 
ture  to  atthitecCure  involved  loss  of  tKoAam 
and  sacrifice  of  drtajls,  but  the  eartier  stvere 
stiffness  had  been  ovei^esne  by  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  new  boildings  were  itti  progress  ' 
■11  over  noTtfaern  Fcauce.  The  thousands  df 
figures  on  such  cathedrals  as  CharlrCs,  Reims, 
Amteos,  and  Notre  Dame,  were  planned  lovis- 
uakite  ifae  Binyclf^MMlic  syatenv  t)f'  nMdiasval  the-  ' 
ology.  AlmOBt  iio  artists'  names  are  known,  - 
and  the  scanty  data  indicate  that  while  ttil; 
ablest  masters  wcrit  to  nature  Uld  to  human 
-modelst  both  nudri  and  drafted,  the  mass  cif 
GcudptOrs.fodidwed  caBonsof  form  and  pose  pi«- 
scribed  for  dnm  byi'these 'masters,  n^  tnuA  - 
also  b*ve' B^fxtriMended'the  whoie  comfneition. 
Tbese-Fretich  sotriplors  of  tbe  Gothic  period  ac- 
quired tW  fiametechnita]  maitory  wer  stone  as 
did  ttie- Grwka  of  Ae  beet  period;  and.  like 
them- agaih,' were  fond  of '  pi^ychromy,  fhoUMh 
this-hasdnly  lately  been  recoispiized  by  historians 
of  art.  FTBifch  ^ttlptare  6i  the  ,l»te  13th  and 
Jhe  14th  .caittMt7  Josefe  in  dignity,- bvt:  gains  jn 
charm,  humor,  and  dtaautic  effect. 

Mediaeval  sculptiA^e  of  stone  achieved  no  such 
results  in  Germany  as  ifdid  in  France,  but  ex- 
celled   all   olKer    European   dsuntries   in  metal 

sculpture  for  lihnrch  fumiture,  as  it  did  also  „,  _     .  j    ■  _  ,  - 

in   goldsmidi's    work,   where   it  iollowed   early  Victory  -  Raueh.  (ir«*™-F*I«j. 

Christian  ifnd  Byzanlme  models  In  the  12th  amoog  the  stones.  The  intensity  of  white  mar- 
century  German  sculptors  applied  -stone  statu-  ble  was  toned  down  by  use  of  wax,  and  details 
ary  to  the  enrichment  of  cathedral-^  mteriors,  such  as  hair  and  ornaments  were  usually  gilded. 
especially  about  the  choirs ;  and  m  the  13th  Terra-cotta  and  the  still  cheaper  stucco  dis- 
ceutury,  under  French  mfluence,  extended  this  placed  marble  in  works  destined  for  country 
ennchraent  to  the  exterior,  but  the  figures  were  towns ;  and  reproductions  of  masterpieces  often 
both  fewer  and  soberer,  copying  French  light-  reached  the  common  people  by  this  means. 
ness    and    grace    only    m    the    Rhenish    school.  Only  the  chief  sculptors  can  here  be  selected 

About  the  middle  of  the  IStb  century,  natural-  for  brief  notice.  The  leadership  among  eight 
ism  in  wood  carving  for  aitar-pieces,  etc.,  distinct  schools  of  sculpture  during  the  15th 
displaced  the  formalism  of  this  architectural  century  was  held  bv  Florence.  Its  masters  dur- 
«=''!P''"''-  ing  the  first  half  of  that  century  were  Ghiberti, 

The  Renaissance  in  sculpture,  as  in  the  other  Donatello.  and  Luca  Delia  Robbia.  GhibertiS 
arts,  took  place  in  Italy,  whence  it  was  carried  masterpiece  was  the  bronze  doors  for  the  hap- 
to  other  cowitries._  Powerful  families  now  dis-  tister/  at  Florence  in  which  sculptural  per- 
placed  the  conununity  in  patronage  of  art,  just  as  speclive  and  harmonious  composition  called  forth 
the  single  artist  did  the  school  in  its  produc-  Michelangelo's  encomium.  Robbia  showed  maa- 
tion.  Associated  with  this  individualism  was  terly  composition  in  his  choir-gallery  reliefs,  and 
the  naturalism  that  showed  itself  botb  in  the  founded  a  school  of  glazed  terra-cotta  sculptur*. 
choice  of  contemporary  subjects  and  in  change  Florentine  masters  during  the  late  15th  century 
from  a  conventional  to  a  naturalistic  treatmem  were  Desidcrio  da  Settignano,  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
of  forms.  Both  were  powerfully  promoted  by  jano,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  in  marble,  and  Ver- 
the  revival  of  classic  siibjects  and  forms,  which  rocchio  and  Pollajuolo  in  bronze.  Desiderio 
IS  signified  by  the  term  Renaissance.  In  point  was  distinguished  for  a  harmony  and  refinement 
of  form,  however,  the  modern  sculpture  was  much  emulated  by  his  contemporaries.  Ver- 
more  nearly  pictorial  than  the  classical  as  a  rocchio's  masterpiece  was  the  equestrian  statue 
whole.  The  ISth  century  was  one  of  Iransi-  of  Colleoni  in  Venice,  reputtd  lo  be  the  finest 
tion,  the  i6th  fell  the  full  sway  of  the  new  extant.  The  Milanese  school  indulged  a  taste 
spirit.    In  both  these  centuries  the  subjects  most    for  luxuriant  decoration  in  terra-cotta,  and  tiM 
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Venetian  for'rtcl),  graceful  forms' that  appealed  nui^iieTouB  Italiah  scu>ptcn's,  '  The  itidi  ccrthiry 
to  emotion.  yiitneseed    the    t  ruts  formation    cv    crecdMi    of 

The  high  Renaissance,  nearly  contenninous  great  chateaux,  public  buildings,  and  churches, 
with  the  i6th  century,  hrought  to  sculpture  all  of  which  called  for  sculpturtx)  decoration 
an  influence  over  its  sister  arts  of  architecture  sher  the  early  Renaissance  sty\t:.  The  great 
and  painting  that  it  had  never  enjoyed  before,  scalpton  in  this  work  were  P.  Bontemps,  J. 
This  sculpturesque  treatment  went  to  excess  Gou^on,  and  G,  Pilon,  among  whom  Goujon  es- 
when  statuary  overbalanced  the  architectural  pecially  dis)^yed  the  new  hannony  and  elc- 
construction  of  a  wail  tomb  or  even  of  an  entire  gance.  In  the  17th  century  the  tendency 
fa^de:  In  sculpture  itself  dignity  of  de-  was  to  awperfidal  pomp  of  the  Versailles  type, 
sign  yielded  its  late  prominence  to  modeling  of  which  characterizes  Ihe  work  of  K  Girardon 
surface,  posing  of  arms  and  legs,  and  the  move-  and  P.  Puget  and  of  thor  succesuor,  N.  Coyse- 
ment  of  drapery,  all  aimed  at  greater  eSectfre-  vox,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  This 
ness.  Other  artists  of  the  period  were  over-  grand  art  of  Louis  XIV.  was  succeeded  by  one 
shadowed  by  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  a  of  grace  and  delicacy  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
master  equally  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  centmy,  when  J.  B.  Lemoyne,  E.  Bouchardon, 
painting,  but  sculpturesque  in  all ;  for  his  domi-  J.  B.  Pigille,  and  J.  A.  Hoiidon  did  their  work. 
nant  interest  was  with  the  nude  human  form,  the  last  named  especially  in  portraiture. 
His  chief  sculptures  in  his  best  manner  are  the  The   Renaissance   movement   in   other   eoun- 

Mose(,  the  Two  Slaves,  and  the  Medicean  tombs  tries  offers  little  interest  In  Germany  it  re- 
st Florence.  Each  is  but  member  of  an  in-  inforced  the  naturalistic  movement  already  be- 
completed  whole.  The  freedom  of  modeling  de-  gun  there,  but  was  accepted  slowly  especially 
veloped  in  marble  by  Michelangelo  was  paralleled  in  the  northern  part  where  Gothic  ittflucnce  from 
in  bronze  and  goldsmithy  by  Benvennto  Cellini  the  Netherlands  continued.  In  the  i6th  cen- 
and  Giovanni  da  B<)1ogna.  Cellini's  masterpieces  tary  forms  pectdiar  to  Ftemish  Renaissance 
consist  mostly  of  smaller  decorated  objects,  but  mixed  with  those  of  the  Italian  throaghout  Ger- 
larger  works  are  the  Nymphs  at  Founts inebleau  many,  and  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the 
and  the  Perseus  at  Florence.  Bologna  treated  Rococo  style  of  ilie  Romanists  shared  the  field 
classic  themes  with  great  freedom  and  grace,    with  the  bareness  of  the  Protestants. 

The  Netherlands  combined  L^ian  with  its 
native  style  in  the  16th  ceotiny;  Austria  fbl- 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Germany;  vrhtlc  Spain 
and  England  depended  apon  imported  Italian 
artists,  until  the  i?th  centniy,  when  native 
sculptors  appeared.  In  England  N.  Stone 
•upplied  sculpture  for  many  buildings  des^ned 
by  Inigo  Jones,  u  did  G.  Gibbans  for  odwri 


Engliih  Gothic  Sculpture. 
From   Peterborough  From  Yoifc 

Citbedril.  Cubed  raL 

During  the  decadence  of  the  iSth  and 
19th  centuries,  sculpture  ran  riot  in  Italy, 
tmth  as  to  quantity  and  qualil}'.  Dignity  and 
repose  were  displaced  by  dramatic  emotion  and 

movement.    Lorenzo  Bernini  swayed  i7th  cen-  „,_i,     n  i.ini 

tury   sculpture   by   pandering   to   this   theatrical  Night-3ehimn» 

taste.  by  Sir  C  Wren,    All  important  English  works 

The    Renaissance    tn    other   countries    than  of  the  r8ih  century  were  executed  by  Flemish 

Italy   was   no   rebirth,   but   simply   an   importa-  or  French  sculptors,  but  toward  its  close  John 

tion  of  the  new  Italian  style  and  modification  Flaxman    started   a    home    revival    by  his  ex- 

thereof  by  the  national  spirit.     In  France,  where  quisite  reliefs  for  Wedgwood  pottery, 
the  splendid  Gothic  impulse  had  not  yet  expended  Nineteenth  century   sculpture  very  naturally 

itself,    magnificent    work    was     done    by    such  reacted     from     these     dramatic    excesses    to    a 

"sculptors   as    Michel    Colombe,    Ligier    Kichier,  classicism  which  erred  in  the  opposite  direction 

and    the  unknown    artists    of    the    churches    at  by  coldness  and  formality.     Sculptors  from  all 

Abbeville   and    Saint    Riquier;   but   the   Italian  nations  visited  Rome  to  study  its  antiques.    This 

«yle  found  a  welcome  in  the  actual  person  of  reform  was  ir  turn  superseded  by  the  roman- 
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ticisin  natural  to  the  new  naHonal  and  demo-  ^'''^'TS^''^^}'?^''' ,^^M°'^  ^^nh^i™ 
crafic  aspirations,  to  which  was  later  added  tare'  f  1878)  ;  Radchffe  'Schools  and  Ma««r. 
Aat  naturalism  accordant  with  scientific  meth-  of  Sculpture^  (1^)  ;  Marquand  !md  Frothmg- 
ods  m  other  spheres  of  life.  Both  these  new  h^,  'History  of  Sculpture'  (I9J»)  ,  Murray, 
movements  involve  individualism  in  contrast  'History  of  Greek  Scvnpture'  (1890);  Brow- 
with  the  generalized  types  of  classic  art,  and  nell,  'French  Art  (1892);  Sturgia,  <'nie  Ap- 
their  centre  was  and  is  not  Rome,  but  Paris.  preciat.on  of  Sculpture'    (iSJH)  ;  ""-V"  u- 

The  classical  revival  in  Italy  was  led  by  A.  principles  of  art  involved,  Brown,  *The  fine 
Canova,  who  excelled  in  the  grace  of  his  female    Arts*   (1890)-       ^  „  „    _ 

t^,  \mong  the  romanticists  P.  Fedi  was  dis-  ^  .        ^  Edmund  Buckley.  Ph.D., 

tinguished,  and  among  the  realists  G.  Dupre  and  Editor  of  <Umverstly  Lessons  on  Art. 

V.  Veta.  Most  of  the  current  Italian  sculpture  Sculpture  in  the  United  States.  Several 
consists  of  attractive  work  in  trivial  subjects  foreign  artists  brought  their  art  to  America  in 
which  command  a  ready  sal^  to  tourists.  Den-  the  colonial  days,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
■  mark  supplied  the  next  leader  of  classicism  in  B.  have  exercised  much  influence.  Of  these,  J.  A- 
■niorwaWsen;  while  other  great  classicists  out-  Houdon,  the  Frenchman,  was  the  only  one  of 
tide  of  France  were  Germans,  such  as  J.  H.  Dan-  renown.  Guiseppe  Cerrachi,  an  Italian  01 
necker  and  J.  G.  Schadow.  Works  like  the  French  training,  was  in  America  for  a  time, 
statues  of  Queen  Louise  and  Frederick  the  Great  John  Dixey  settled  here  and  died  in  1835.  His 
conferred  distinction  upon  C.  D.  Rauch  ;  and  the  work  is  mostly  destroyed,  and  he  is  known  to 
colossal  Germania,  though  florid  and  detailed,  ug  chiefly  from  Dunlap's  book  (see  Bibliog' 
did  the  same  for  J.  Schilling.  More  recent  Ger-  rafhy).  Houdon's  'Washington'  is  the  only 
man  sculptors  arc  divided  between  the  romantic  piece  by  any  foreigner  of  this  early  day  which 
and  naturalistic  schools.  Russian  sculpture,  commands  attention.  It  stands  in  the  State 
which  could  be  only  of  recent  growth   in  any    Capitol  of  Richmond. 

case,  suffers  from  interdict  by  the  Church  Contemporary  with  these  were  several  self- 
agalnst  sculpture  in  the  round,  and  by  the  state  taught  Americans  who,  as  was  natural,  worked 
against  sculpture  in  bronze  except  for  the  ruler  rather  in  less  costly  and  durable  materials  than 
and   high  oHKiats.  marble  or  bronze.     John  France,  who  was  almost 

The  commanding  position  in  sculpture  dur-  a  wholly  self-taught  student  of  the  human  form, 
ing  the  late  19th  century  has  been  held  by  i^ft  behind  him  several  marble  busts  of  dis- 
the  French,  and  the  best  sculptors  of  other  tinguished  men  which  are  thought  to  have  merit, 
countries,  particularly  England  and  America,  T^^  name  of  Patience  Lovell,  who  became  Mrs. 
have  been  trained  in  Paris.  The  early  classicists  Wright  and  worked  rather  in  London  than  in 
and  romanticists  have  now  only  historic  interest;  America,  passes  for  that  of  our  first  native-born 
but  three  naturalists  were  potent  masters:  Da-  sculptor.  William  Rush,  who  died  in  1833, 
vid  d'Angera  won  fame  by  his  medallions;  F.  ^vorked  in  Philadelphia,  carving  wooden  figure- 
Rude  produced  in  his  'Departnfe  of  the  Vol-  heads  for  ships,  and  Uiere  arc  interesting  stories 
unteers'  upon  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  at  Paris  one  about  his  strong  desire  for  good  living  models 
of  the  greatest  works  of  all  French  sculpture;  and  his  efforts  to  get  very  close  to  life.  A  bust 
and  A.  L.  Barye  made  precedents  in  his  massive  of  Washington  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
modeling,  especially  of  animals.  During  the  of  Ihe  Fine  Arts,  and  a  wooden  statue  has  been 
second  half  of  the  century  naturalism  has  re-  dosely  copied  in  bronze  and  stands  in  Fair- 
tained  full  sway,  having  absorbed  into  itself  mount  Park.  Philadelphia. 
the   best    of  other   schools.    The   leader   from  Sculpture  in  the  usual  sense  begins  in  Amer- 

classic  restraint  to  the  freedom  of  naturalism  5^^  with  Horatio  Greenou^  C180S-52)  and 
in  this  re-renaissance  of  art  was  Paul  Dubois,  Thomas  Crawford  {1813-57).  Each  of  these 
bom  1829,  but  Btill  active  as  director  of  the  studied  in  Rome,  and  each  came  under  the  influ- 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  and  acknow-  ence  of  Thorwaldsen,  who,  during  the  early 
ledged  master  of  the  school.  More  of  the  years  of  the  19th  century,  had  obtained  an 
classic  spirit  was  shown  by  H,  Chapu,  whereas  influence  as  great  as  that  held  just  previously 
J.  N.  Falguiere  has  often  proved  frankly  carnal,  by  Canova.  The  statue  of  Wadiington  at  the 
But  perfect  balance  is  held  by  L.  E.  Barrias  in  east  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  spoken 
his  'First  Funeral,'  which  ranks  as  the  most  of  as  'an  Olympian  Zeus*  in  its  treatment,  but 
representative  masterpiece  of  modem  sculpture,  it  is  really  a  work  like  those  ideal  portraits  of 
A.  Mercie's  'Gloria  Vielis*  is  another  modem  Roman  emperors  which  crowd  the  long  gal- 
masterpiece.  Marceaux  and  Delapanche  are  leries  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  deified  mortal 
also  distinguished.  Sculptors  of  more  pro-  shown  as  nude  from  the  waist,  holding  a 
nounced  naturalism  are  J.  B.  Carpeanx,  famous  sheathed  sword  and  pointing  heavenward,  and 
for  his  joyousness  and  his  1  ight-and -shade ;  E.  is  a  work  of  much  dignity  and  artistic  feeling. 
Fremiet,  now  chief  of  animalists;  A.  Cain.  J.  At  the  Capitol,  too,  is  the  most  important  work 
Dalon,  and  especially  A.  Rodin,  famous  for  his  by  Crawford,  the  bronze  doors  of  the  building, 
characterization  and  his  neglect  of  details.  but,  as  he  lived  till  1857,  the  growing  prosperity 

The  English  have  never  excelled  in  sculp-  of  the  country  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  in- 
tore-  Stevens,  Foley,  Bo^hm,  Woolner,  and  troduce  modem  ways  of  thought,  and  th^  statue 
Amistead  did  creditable  work,  but  have  been  of  Beethoven  in  the  Boston  Music  Hal!  re- 
surpassed  in  all  respects  by  the  recent  natural-  sembles  the  art  of  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
ists  with  their  technical  ideal,  not  of  pure  form,  tury  in  its  conception.  His  marhle  'Oltpheus 
but  of  expressive  modeling,  leamed  in  Paris,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  same  city 
Such  are  G.  F.  Watts  and  F.  Leighton,  the  is  a  not  unworthy  piece  of  classical  revival 
famous  painters;  H.  Thomycroft,  E.  O.  Ford.  Immediately  following  these  men  was  Hiram 
and  A.  Gilbert.  For  American  sculptori,  see  Powers,  who  lived  until  1873.  He  gaiw  d  much 
ScuUTVRZ  IN  THE  UNnxn  Statis.  dexterity   of   modeling   and   a   fairly   tomplete  ■ 
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knowledge  of  the  human  fonn,  but  his  work  singular  grace  and  ii^cxy  combined  with  ■ 

had  little  thought  to  inspire  it.    The  portrait  ready  gratp  of  -sentiment  of  the  nwst  exalted 

busts   are   more   important,   certainly,   than   the  kind.     Charles    U.    Kiehaut    (b.    185$)    is    oar 

famous  'Greek  Slave,'  of  which  many  replicas  neo-cIa£sic  Kulptor,  a  devoted  studMt  of  the 

were  made  and  which  was  as  much  aaraired  in  nude   body  treated   in   the   aptrit  of  Gneco-Ro- 

Europe  as  in  the  United  Slates.  man  art     Paul  Wayland  BaitieH  (b.  i^)  i(  a 

Henry  Kirke  Brown  (1S14-86)  seema  to  give  very  powerful  sculptor  of  baautiful  detail,  ex- 

the  first  powerful  impulse  to  American  sculp-  pressing,  too,  in   his  most  successful  wailc,  a 

ture,  for  it  is  he  who  modeled  the  equestrian  singular    insight    into    hunum    character.    Karl 

statue  of  Washington  in  Union   Square,   New  Bitter    (b.   1^67)   has  done  much  architectural 

York,  and  that  of  Gen.  Scott  in  Scott  Circle,  sculpture,  beginniDg  with  that  which  was  un- 

Washin^on  city.     Those   are   pieces   worthy   to  duly  violent  and  treated  as  if  rapid  motion  wei« 

rank  with   good   European   monumental   sculp-  his  chief  end,  but  this  has  disaMeared  in  later 

ture  of  recent  times ;  and  indeed,  only  the  excep-  work.     I.   Massey  Rhind    (b.   i8Sl>)   aad  Fhilv 

tional    pieces    of    Imaginative    pow^r    can    be  Marliuy    (b.    (858)    have  doiK  excellent  mik 

thought   to    excel    them.    The    pedestals,    also,  in  architectural  sculpture.    Herbett  Adaws  (b. 

are   tasteful   and   suit   the   statues   well.     There  1856}  has  singular  delicacy  of  cenccftioti,  which 

is  a  standing  Statue  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  his  admirers  trace  to  s  careful  study  of  tbc 

'famous  Revolutionary  general,  in  the  Capitol  at  Italian    Renaissance.    This    gift,    exoelleM    in 

Washington,  and  this   is   a  really  meritorious  portrait   busts,    is   triumphant    in-  arcbtteclara] 

portrait  statue;  the  costume  well  treated,  the  work.    Andrew  O'Connor,   Jr.    (b.    i874)>  ha» 

figure  welt  posed,  and  the  introduction  of  the  recently  produq«d  sculpMre  of  astonishiag  fire 

military  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  artfi  and  used  and  decorative  effect.    We  have  Mill  to  name 

to  give  mass  and  weight  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Tredcrick   W.    MacMonnies    (b.   1865),   a  pupil 

figure  quite  exemplary.    While  the  world  was  of  Saint-Gaudeita  and  of  sUong  Fren^  prOsHv- 

excited  over  Hiram   Powers  and   Clark  Mills,  [ties;  F.  £dwin  Elwell  <b.  1858),  aiitbar  of  the 

this    worthy   and   highly  trained    sculptor  was  equestrian  statue  of  Can.-  Hancock  at  Gottrs- 

gradually  making  his  wayand  leading  up  to  the  burg;  Geo.  E.  Bissell  (b,.'i839),  whose  "navy* 

success  of  later  times.    There  was  perfunctory  group  of  1899  excited  most  sincere  adOBrttton; 

sculpture  in  abundance  at  the  Same  time.    The  Thomas  Shields  Claike  (-b.iSSo),  who  bas  ex- 

siatues  of  Era.=itus  Daw  Palmer  (h.  1817),  Wil-  hibited  little  work,  but  that  little  of  singnkr 

liam  Henry  Rinehart  (1825-74},  and  Randolph  intensity  of  conception   vai   generally  of  fine 

Rogers    (1825-92)    are    popular    as    having    a  design;  George  Gr^  Bansfd   {b.  i8i!i3>,  who 

lenlle     sentimentality     about     them.    William  is  striving  to  produce  in  solid  form  the  lofded 

":lmore  Story  (1819-96),  a  man  of  ability  and  ideal   concf^tiona  of  the  soul}   F.  Wellington 

an  excellent  writer,  had  everything  to  make  him  Rockstuhl    (b.    1853),    and    Wilbam    Oidway 

a    sculptor,    except,    apparently,    the   power   of  Partridge  (b.  1861),  who  have  done  meritonons 

seeing   and    treating    form    in    the    stately    w^y  monumental    work;    Frederick   ReanMlnn    (b. 

which  10  him  seemed  the  only  way.    Thomas  1861),  a  painter  and  jllnatfator,  bea  a»o  done 

Ball    (b.  1819) .  is  a  portrait  sculptor  who  has  excellent   work,  and   fat  the  tame  iine  of  fcr 

always  been  esteemed.  Western  type;  Gvtaen  Botglmn  (b.  1S67)  and 

TJie  list  of  sculptors  who  were  famous  be-  Solon  Borglum  (b-  1868).  . 
fore   the    Civil    War   includes   several    women.         The  disposition  to  add  important  scblphm 

Harriet  Hosmer  (b.  1830),  Vintiie  Ream  Hoxie  to  large  buildings,  whith  was  very  evident  about 

(b.    1847),  and  Anne  Whitney    (b.   1821)    are  1855  to  1895,  seams  to  Have  declined  in  Amer- 

most  prominent  among  these,  and  the  last  named  ica   since  the  beginning   of  the  new   centmy. 

has    produced   portrait   statues  and   ideal   por-  There  are,  however,  irniMrtaiit  instances  to  the 

trait   statues   of   considerable   merit.     The   most  contrary,  and  it  it  probable  that  thechange  is 

popular  of  the  living  sculptors  of  that  time  was  wholly  of   the  moment.    The  qotttien  of  die 

John  Rogers  (b.  isag),  whose  little  groups  of  treatment  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  wchi- 

portrait  and  semi-military  subjects  had  an  enor-  lecture  remains  not  satisfaotori^  answered,  for 

mous  sale  during  the  years  1860  to  1870.    These  while    the  admiraUe  re-study   of  Romanesque 

were  rightly  considered  a  translation  into  solid  art  in  the  porch  of  Trinity  Church  in  Bofton  is 

form  of  spirited  and  popular  book  illustration.  the   best   thing   we   have   in   the   w*y  of  ardii- 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward  is  the  one  man  who  connects  tectural  decoration,   it  is   (eh   to  be   leas  artis- 

Ihe    earlier    sculpture    with    that    of    our    own  tically  impoitant  than  the  sculptures  of  sotne  of 

times.    Ke  was  bom  in  1830,  and  his  Jong  and  the  men  named  above,  aa  in  the  ponrh  of  St 

successful    career    is    not    yet    closed.    Motiu-  Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York. 
mental    statues,    groups,    portrait    statues    and         fliWiogroffiu— William  Dunt^,   'HiBtawy  of 

portrait  busts,  and  recently  the  great  pediment  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Design  in 

of  the  New  Vork  Stock  Exchange,  make  up  his  the    United    Sutes>     (1834):    Mwi^uand    and 

remarkable    record.     A    younger    man   and    one  Frolhingham,    as   above,    chsfi.    xxvii. ;    Charles 

whose  death  in  1896  at  the  age  of  52  years  was  h.    Caffin,    'American    Masters   of    Sculpture' 

a  loss  10  sculpture,  was  01m  L,  Warner.     His  (1903);  Lorado   Taft,   "The  History  of  Amer- 

portrait  busts  are  not  more  admirable  than  his  [can   Sculpture'    (1903)  ;   Russell   Sturgis.   *Ap- 

decorative    relief.     Again    a    little    younger    is  preciation  of  Sculpture,'  chaps,  vii.-ix.   (I9h). 
Augustus    Sainl-Chudens    (b.    iR^B)     who   has  Russm.  Srowna, 

risen  to  the  greatest  reputation  possible   and  is       ^^^^     ^^  .  j.^  Apfiredation  of  ScMipiure? 
singularly    gifted    at    combining    Sculpturesque  -,j        ■       .       ,„     .  ,-   . 

charm    with    vigorous    treatment    of    popuhir         Sculpture,  Education  to.    We  know  little 

themes  *'    'f'e    education    of    the    sculptor    in    ancient 

Daniel  Chester  French    (b.  1850)   stands  in  Greece,    and    can    only   guess   at    the    training 

the   first  rank  of   American   artists,   having  a  which  produced  the  greatest  sculptors  the  worH 
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IiU  seen,  lii  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais-  clay,  the  final  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  being " 
sance  education  in  scutptiiTe  proceeded  on  largely  intrusted  to  others,  and  his  knowledge 
much  the  same  lines  as  «lucatton  in  pamting',  and  invention  count  for  much  more  than  his 
the  yoBtig  sculptor  entering:  the  workshop  of  skill  of  hand,  while  the  worker  in  stone  or 
a  iiiBiter  and  learning  thoroughly  all  the  me-  bronze  rarely  becomes  an  original  artist.  Of 
chanical  parts  of  the  trade  before  he  attempted  course  the  best  of  our  sculptors  do  not  only 
anything  in  the  way  of  independent  study  of  control  and  oversee  the  final  carrying  out  of 
nature.  Tfr-day  the  education  of  the  sculptor  is  th«ir  work,  but  actnaily  put  hand  to  it  them- 
organized  in  the  same  way  as  tiiat  of  the  selves,  at  times,  and  even  when  they  do  not 
painter  and  the  student  has  much  the  same  they  must  vary  the  manner  of  modeling  th^ 
training  in  the  observation  of  nature  and  much  employ  according  to  the  material  of  the  defini- 
the  same  lack  of  training  in  the  essmtiala  of  art.  tive  work,  and  these  variations  of  manner  they 
There  are,  however,  certain  differences  between  will  teftch  their  assistants.  Also  there  is  a 
the  conditions  tmdtr  which  sculpture  and  paint-  great  deal  to  be  teamed  in  a  sculptot's  work 
ing  are  carried  on  in  modern  times  which  seem  shop  hardly  likely  Co  be  picked  up  elsewhere, 
to  favor  the  education  of  competent  craftsmen  were  it  wily  the  medianics  of  setting  up  great 
in  sculpture.  The  mere  bulk  and  weight  of  ma-  anoatures.  Iht  processes  of  pointing  and  en- 
terial  involved  in  the  creation  of  heroic  statues  larfbig  small  models,  and  the  rest.  Still  there  . 
or  groups  Biak«s  it  inevitable  that  the  sculptor  is  some  tendenqr  to  a  divorce  between  the 
should  have  some  asatstanee,  and  most  promi-  origitul  artist  and  the  workman,  and  it  is  diffi* 
nent  sculptors  aie  more  like  the  heads  of  cult  fbr  Ac  mockm  scolptor  to  become  a  thof- 
mediavsl  siwps  than  are  almost  any  modern  ough  master  of  his  craft,  thiokinB  mturallj' 
painters.  Apart  from  the  mare  or  less  illegiti-  in  stone  or  bronse  ratber  than  in  clay, 
mstn  employment  of  what  are  known  as  There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  edn- 
•ghost*"  (that  is,  artists,  often,  of  more  ability  cation  aifforded  by  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
than  the .  employer,  who  actually  produce  tiie  Renaissance  was  greatlr  superior  to  that  ob> 
work  for  whith  the  employer  secures  the  com-  tainaUe  in  b  modem  studio^  The  Renaissance 
mission  and  «ppropna(«a  the  rewards),  a  sculp-  master  was  often  a  paintef  as  well  as  a  sculp- 
tor may  h«ve  a  corps-  of  perfectly  legttimBte  tor  and,  not  infrequently  an  architect  as;  well, 
helpttt  wlpo  vary  Uow  the  mere  studio  bay  and  tbe  essential  unity  of  the  three  great  arts  - 
or  the  ca>ster  to  th«:  accomplished  modeler,  of  design  was  inevitably  impressed  upon  his  - 
Mao^  youjv  scolptovs  thus  loss  through  the  pupils.  The  modem  sculptor  rareiy  knows  aitf 
Studms  of  their  seniors  and  gain  icvofaiable  «»-  thing  of  painting  or  architecture,  and  his  studio 
perience  in  tbe  actual  production  of  works  of  assistant  has  little  opportunity  even  to  learn 
art  which  is  supplemonted,  either  beiore  or  drawing,  the  foundation,  of  all  the  arts.  If  be 
afjdward,  by  a  regular  school  cducatioo^  Such  would  karn  to  draw  he  must  study  in  an  ^rt 
a  double  training  is  the  best  our  time  baa  to. '  school,  aii4  he  is  generally  encouraged  to  do  so 
offpr,  and  is  certainly  far  better  than  either  an  in  such  time  as  his  necessary  work  leaves  at  his 
appresticcship  or  a  term  of  study  in  an  art  -  own  disposal.  In  the  modern  art  school  the 
school  taken  singly,  but  tt  is  not  yet  an  ideal  students  are  allowed,  or  even  required,to  change 
training.  from  class  to  class,  and  their  chance  of  acquir-  , 
The  l«;hniciue  of  sculpture,  as  far  »t  least  ing  some  notion  of  .the  interdependence  of  the 
as  regards  the  handling;  of.  the  clay  or  wajc  arts,  and  some  breadth  of  artistic  culture,  is 
model,  is  an  infinitely  simpler  thing  than  that  greater  than  that  of  the  mere  studio  assistant 
of  painting.  Tb«re  are  no  complicated  processes  Such  interchange  of  wort  between  dra.wing  or 
to  master  no  questions  of  the  chemistry  of  pig-  painting  and  modeling  would  be  of  great  benefit 
ments,  of  the  optical  effects  of  colors  on  each  to  the  painter  also,  if  he  more  often  took  ad- 
other  or  of  the  different  qualities  of  reflected  vantage  ofit,  hut  is  hardly  as  essential  to  him  . 
and  transmitted  light,  such  as  are  involved  in  as  to  die  sciJptor. 

the  manipulation  of  paint.  Modeling  is  a  mat-  In  some  measure,  then,  the  schools  ofTer  a 
ter  of  knowledge  of  form  and  facility  of  hand,  valuable  supplement  to  the  training  of  the 
and  both  the  knowledge  and  the  facility  might  studio,  but  they  do  not  give  nearly  all  that  they 
be  attained  as  readUy  in  the  school  as  in  the  might  or  should  give.  Of  the  true  meaning 
studio,  far  there  is  so  much  rough  manual  labor  of  composition,  and  of  the  difference  between  ", 
to  be  done  in  a  sculptor's  Studio  that  a  helper  artistic  expression  and  imitation,  the  school, 
might  work  there  for  years  without  doing  much  at  its  best,  can  give  no  such  idea  as' can  the 
real  modeling.  And  the  technique  of  modeling  studio,  where  the  actual  prodmrtion  of  a  work 
is,  after  all,  of  relatively  little  importance;  for  of  art,  through  all  its  stages,  may  be  watched, 
the  sculptor,  unlike  the  painter,  puts  his  per-  Yet  the  students  might  be  encouraged  and  aided  ■ 
sonal  handiwork  upon  a  thing  destined  to  be  ;ri  the  actual  carrying  out  of  original  wort,  [ 
destroyed  and  never  to  be  seen  by  the  public,  tanght  something  of  the  difference  between  the 
He  works  in  clay  or  wax  while  it  is  the  inter-  use  of  the  mode!  for  the  attainment  of  a  pre- 
pretation  of  his  work  in  marble  or  bronze  that  determined  resolf  and  the  mere  copying  of  a 
IS  set  before  the  world,  so  that  he  is  almost  in  set  pose,  and,  possibly,  instructed  in  casting, 
the  position  of  the  draughtsman  upon  the  wood  pointing,  marble  cutting  and  even  bronze 
block,  whose  work  ceases  to  exist  and  is  re-  founding  and  chasing  and  the  production  of 
placed  by  that  of  another.  The  sculptor  of  the  various  patinx.  A  thorough  mastery  of  draw- 
Renaissance  was  either  a  stone  carver  or  a  ing  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  Of 
bronze  founder  or  both,  and  the  cratt  he  prac-  course  the  constant  atndy  of  modeling  from 
tiaed  was  the  craft  of  carving  or  of  metal  the  living  figure  would  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
working,  the  modeling  being  only  a  prelimi-  cipal  element  of  training,  but  it  would  be  well 
nary  and  being  sometimes  dispensed  with  alto-  if  some  study  of  drapery  and  costume  could 
getn^r.  Tbe  mo<ttm  sculptor  tends  to  become  be  added  to  it. '  Tbe  graduate  of  om'  art  schools, 
4  i^adeler  and  to  put  all  hi>  strennth  into  the'vither  painter  or  sculptor,  generally  knows  lit* 
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tie  or  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  draperies  Up  to  the  middle  of-the  last  centary  scurvy 

and  this  is  one  of  his  most  serious  deficiencies,  was  frequent  during  wars,  pestilences,  and  fa- 
Such  a  course  of  instruction  as  is  here  mine,  and  especially  on  long  sea-voyages  when 
sketched  has  been  attempted,  but  has  never  the  diet  consisted  largely  of  bread,  tea,  and 
been  thoroughly  worked  out  in  our  schools,  salt  meat.  During  the  Crimean  war  23,000 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  prepare  the  student  for  cases  of  scurvy  occurred  among  the  French 
more  efficient  service  in  the  studio  of  a  master  troops  alone,  and  in  the  American  Civil  War 
than  he  is  now  generally  able  to  give,  and  to  15  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  Croin  this 
enable  him  to  acquire  more  surely  and  rapidly  disease,  though  many  eases  recovered,  owing  to 
that  practical  knowledge  of  real  work  which  the  use  of  vegetable  food  furnished  by  the  Sani- 
tio  school,  however  managed,  can  supply.  See  tary  Commission.  At  the  present  time  scurvy 
Ahchitecturb,  Education  in;  Painting,  Edu-  is  comparatively  rare,  as  most  vessels  going  on 
CATION  IN.  Kenyon  Cox.  long  voyages  are  supplied  with  a  variety  of  anti- 
Scalpture  Society,  National.  This  society  scorbutics,  canned  meats,  lime-juice,  lemons. 
was  founded  30  May  i8g3  and  incorporated  3"^  °^^^^  "uita.  vegetables,  etc.,  and  on  land, 
1896  Up  to  the  earlier  of  these  dates  sculpture  '"  civilized  countries,  or  at  least  where  hygiene 
had  received  somewliat  grudgingly  a  place  in  the  "S  not  rudimentary,  fresh  ftmts  and  vegetables 
picture  exhibitions  and  this  fact  led  the  sculp-  are  more  used  than  formerly, 
tors  to  band  together  tor  a  separate  organiza-  I"  scurvy  the  blood  coagulates  poorly,  its 
tion.  In  189s  an  exhibition  for  sculpture  alone  fed  corpuscles  are  diminished,  while  the  white 
was  held  in  New  York,  the  objects  shown  hav-  are  increased  in  number.  Somelinies  there  is 
ing  the  advantage  of  a  background  of  architec-  <=acma  of  the  teet  and  ankles  and  serous  exu- 
ture.  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  One  reason  Nation  into  the  pleural  and  large  joint  cavities, 
for  the  existence  of  the  National  Sculpture  So-  Th="  a,"  purpuric  spots  in  the  skin,  especially 
ciety  was  to  provide  a  centre  of  authority  re-  °^  **  '«SS,  ecchymoses  m  the  pleura,  pericar- 
garding  public  and  private  monuments,  and  <hum.  cerebro- spinal  meninges,  synovial  mem- 
among  the  public  works  where  its  influenc*  has  branes  and  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchi 
been  exerted  are  the  decorations  for  the  Library  and  alimentary  canal ;  and  hasmatoma  in  mus- 
of  Congress,  for  the  decorative  sculptures  on  the  ^^'es  '*<  «=  gastrocnemius  and  gluteus,  which 
building  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  New  York,  ™ay  suppurate  or  in  part  organize.  The  gums 
the  Dewey  Arch  and  Colonnade  erected  at  are_  swollen,  e^»ecially  about  the  tcelh,  and 
Broadway  near  Madison  Square,  New  York,  to  '"""  deeper  layers  are  thickened;  fatty  changes 
celebrate  the  home  coming  of  Admiral  Dewey,  occur  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  htatt ; 
and  the  decorative  sculptures  on  the  New  York  the  bones  may  be  carious  or  fractured ;  and  the 
Public  Library  now  in  process  of  erection.  bone-marrow  and  mesentric  glands  may  dis- 
Scup,  one  of  the  names  of  an  important  P'^J  hemorrhagic  infiltration.  In  infants  the 
American  food-fish  <SUnotom«s  chrysops)  be-  ecchymoses  arc  almost  entirely  subperiosteal, 
longing  to  the  family  Sparida.  to  which  the  '"*  »''»"  raising  the  periosteum  (usually  of 
sheepshead  and  snapper  also  belong.  Besides  *«"<"■,  wsmetimes  of  tibia  or  fibula,  rarely  of  the 
some  technical  characters  of  the  skeleton  and  '**^"  °*  forearms  or  other  parts)  in  a  fusiform 
swim-bladder  the  scup  may  be  known  among  swelling,  surrounding  the  bone.  The  bones 
fishes  inhabiting  the  same  region  by  its  deep  become  thickened  and  sometimes  superficially 
compressed  body,  prominent  dorsal  spines,  of  necrosed.  The  epiphyses  may  separate.  The 
which  the  third  is  elongated  and  the  caninelike  gums  may  be  spongy. 

incisor  teeth.  The  color  is  silvery  gray  with  ""«  symptoms  of  scurvy,  which  usually  de- 
purplish  reflections  above,  pure  silvery  on  the  velop  slowly,  include  lassitude,  anaemia,  flac- 
aides  below.  This  fish  is  abundant  from  Cape  "dity  of  muscles,  a  cool,  dry  skin,  with  some- 
Cod  to  the  Carolinas  and  reaches  a  large  size  t"«es  a  yellowish  pallor.  When  the  disease  is 
on  rocky  ledges  where  food  is  abundant,  though  developed  the  gums  are  red.  nodular,  or  fun- 
ordinarily  not  exceeding  9  or  10  inches  in  length;  gous,  and  bleed  readily.  When  the  disease  is 
it  reaches  a  remarkable  size  at  the  age  of  two  advanced,  hemorrhage  occurs  internally  or  ex- 
years.  Consult;  Goode,  'American  Fishes,'  ternally,  the  breath  is  offensive,  the  gums  ulcer- 
New  York  i^:  Jordan  and  Evcrmann.  'Amer-  ate,  and  the  teeth  loosen.  There  is  thirst,  with 
ican  Food  and  Game  Fishes,'  New  York  1902.  a  craving  for  sour  food  and  condiments;  the 
Scurvy,  a  disease  resembling  purpura,  char-  JO'n's  are  swollen  and  painful;  syncope,  dysp- 
acterized  by  inanition,  anaemia,  asthenia,  ecchy-  "*=.  ?"°  pulmonary  congestion  are  common; 
moses,  and  a  tendency  to  swelling  and  bleed-  ^^^  "i"?*  's  .scanty,  high-colored,  and  less  than 
ing  of  the  gums.  It  is  mainly  due  to  dis-  "0^?«''j'  ^^'^.^  *e  temperature  is  subnormal 
ordered  nutrition  from  improper  food.  Some-  (i»  '■  or  97  F>-  Th=  patient  is  pale,  feeble, 
times  it  follows  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables  much  emaciated,  mentally  depressed,  and  may 
and  fruits,  or  an  ewe^s  of  salt  fish  and  pork,  '"ve  low  delirium  and  coma.  Meningeal  hem- 
the  use  of  tainted  food,  a  too  monotonous  diet,  orrhage  may  cause  convulsions  or  hemiplegia, 
or  an  insufficient  amount  of  food.  General  ill  I"  infants,  over  the  infiamed  periosteum  there 
health  and  malnutrition,  and  a  cold,  damp  win-  is  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  swelling,  and 
ter.  compelling  persons  to  house  them.ielves.  are  a  tense,  shiny  skm.  The  child  screams  when 
predisposing  causes.  No  condition  of  the  blood  moved,  loses  appetite,  emaciates,  grows  pale  and 
differinc  from  that  found  in  other  an.-emias  has  feeble,  perspires  freely.  There  is  usually  diar- 
been  recognized.  Some  believe  that  the  disease  fhcea.  sometimes  hematuria,  hemorrhagic  blebs 
is  an  infection  because  it  has  often  spread  rap-  '"  'he  pharynx,  and  extravasation  of  blood  in 
idly  in  prisons,  workhouses,  etc,  and  sometimes  ^^^  orbit.  Other  extravasations,  howrever,  are 
has  a  distinct  period  of  incubation,  and  because  f^"- 

one  attack,  as  a  rule,  confers  immunity.    It  is  not  Scutari,  Turkey,    (i)  capital  of  the  sanjak 

related  to  reiansing  fever,  which  is  contagious.  of  Scutari  in  Albania,  at  the  conflueiKe  of  (tw 
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8CVIXA  _  SBA- ANBHOBB 

Bojan!  and  Drinassi,  ties  near  the  lake  of  the  (Danube)  to  the  sources  of  the  Dniester  and  tiM 

same  name.     The  town  is  fortified,  the  dtadel  Dnieper,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Don,  and 

crowning  an  «niin«iee.    Thefe  are  besides,  two  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Of 

castles,  mosques,  Greek  and  Catholic  churcbes,  this  region  that  portion  extending  from  the  Dan- 

ship-building  yards,  and  factories  for  cotton  and  ube   to   the   city   of   Carcinitis   was   called   Old 

fire-arms.     There  is  an  active  trade.     The  ex-  Scythia,   and    the   peninsula    (Taurida)    to    the 

ports  include  wool,  wax,  hides,  skins,  tobacco,  BcM^athenes   was   called   Little    Scyihia,   which 

and    dried    fish,    sent    to   Trieste,    Venice    and  name  in  Strabo's  time  included  the  country  as 

Aviona.     The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  silk  far  as   the   Danube,    formerly   occupied   by   the 

and  other  manufactured  goods  which  are  sold  Thracians,  and  therefore  comprised  Old  Scythia. 

at  the  targe  fairs.     The  tMieries  are  in^KHlant  The   Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  Mongolians. 

Pop,  33,000.  They  correspond  with  the  modem  Slavonians.- 

(z)    The  province  or  Sanjak  of  Scntari  con-  They  were  anciently  a  nomad  race.    They  were 

tains  4,516  square  miles,  and  has  a  p«9ulatlion  of '  divided  into  hordes,  the  chief  of  which   was 

322,000.  called  the  Royal  Scythians,    To  this  horde  all  the 

(3)    The  Lake  of  Scatari  is  18  miles  long,  others  paid  a  son  of  allegiance.     In  the  tiine 

by  6  miles  wide;  on  the  norUiwest  it  receives  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  name  Scythian  in- 

the  Moracca.    The  Bojana  forms  its  outlet  into  eluded  the  whole  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  ex- 

the  Gulf  of  Drino  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  tended  over  Northern  Asia  from  the  Volga  to 

Scylla,  sH'a,  a  character  in  mythology,  the  "«=.  frontiers    of    India.    The    pwpic    of    thia 

daughleTof  N-isus,  king  of  Megara,  who,  when  "S'O'W  bemg  l.ule  known,  were  the  subject  of 

Minos  came  from  Crete  to  attack  Megara,  in  numerous  laDies. 

revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  AndrMeos,  S«a.    See  OaiAif.  ■ 

was  led  by  her  love  fw"  Minos  to  cut  oft  from  Sea-acorn,  or  Acom-bamacle,  a  barnacle 

the  head  of'  her  father,  Kmg  Nisns,  a  pwrple  of  the  family  Balmidx.    See  Baknacle. 

'?^-?^ ''''*' "S***^?-!™!  ^k!!T'"w«:L*'^  ^  Sea'-anem'one.    a   popular    name,    having 

of  Nisus,  made  it  impossible  tor  MiOOS  to  take  reference  to  their  flower-like  asnecL  for  certain 

^"i^',l?rM-'''''"u*''^*^V,f'»«''S'™  *"tibrder  Actinaria  of  the  order  or^iEss  An- 

a  fish  which  Nwus,  changed  mto  an  eagle,  con-  ,j^^^„^     .^^  sea-anemones  are  saclike  animala 

stantly  pursued. ,  ^^     ^^^^  ^^  1       cylindrical  form,  usually  fixed 

Also  another  ScjUa  mentioned  in  theOdys.  ^    ^  ^          ^       ^           ^      ^  and  with  a 

sey,  as  a  monster  mth  twelve  feet,  «"  ?«^  >"^  df^k  at  the  opposite  end  in  whichS  the  slit-like 

SIX  months,  and  occupying  t?^«^=^i  ?^  ""^"t*"  surroS^ed  by  whorls  of  simple  hoUow 

coast.     Legends  reprwent  her  m  havfflg  been  ^^^^^  ■                  ^    j              ^    ^^             , 

a   beautiful    woman   ehanged    mto    a    monster  ,           ^ome  multiple  of  six.    From  the  mouth 

through  the  jralousy  of  Circe  or  Amphitrite.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  cesophagus  reaches  into 

ScyQa  and  Chary bdia,  k^-rtb'dls,  the  for-  the  cavity  of  the  body,  to  the  walls  of  which  it 
mer  a  promontory  of  southern  Italy,  at  the  en-  jg  connected  by  radiating  septa  or  mesenteries, 
trance  of  the.  strait  which  divides  Italy  from  which  divide  the  body-cavity  into  a  correspond- 
Sicily.  Navigation  around  this  promontory  was  jng  number  of  sacs,  with  all  of  which  the 
considered  dangerous  "by  the  ancients,  hut  is  «sophagus  communicates  by  a  central  space  into 
regarded  by  moderns  as  not  attended  by  special  which  tbe  septa  do  not  reach.  A  pair  of  ciliated 
difficulty.  Charybdis  is  a  whirlpool  nearly  op-  grooves  qr  siphonoglyphs  extend  along  opposite 
posite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Messina  in  sides  of  the  cesophagus  and  into  the  correspond- 
Sicily,  the  navigation  of  which  is  regarded  as  j^g  corTiers  of  the  mouth.  These  always  remain 
very  dangerous  even  to  vessels  of  the  present  open  and  arc  the  seat  of  inflowing  and  out- 
age and  which  must  have  been  extremely  penl-  flowing  currents  of  water,  serving  a  respiratory 
oua  in  ancient  times.  •Between  Scylla  and  fraction  as  well  as  for  the  transpoartalion  of 
Charj'bdis,"  means  to  be  confined  to  a  choice  waste  matter  from  the  body.  The  body-wallsv  ai 
between  two  dangerous  situations,  well  as  the  tentacles,  which  are  outgrowths  from 

ScytiiiauB,  slth^-anz.    This  name  was  very  them,  are  very  contractile  and  largely  composed 

vamelY  used  by  ancient  writers.    It  was  some-  <»  .PMC  e»  arranged  in  a  circular  and  a  longi- 

time*  applied   to   a  particular   people,   and  at  tudmal  layer,  the  former  serving  for  purposea 

others  was  extended  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  o*  extension,  the  latter  for  retraction.    These 

which  wandered  over  the  r«ions  to  the  north  of  musdes  have  special  relations  to  the  mesenteries, 

the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  and  to  the  east  The    mesenteries    are   vertical    radiating    septa 

of  the  latter     Scythia  is  used  in  the  same  indefi-  reaching  from  the  mouth  disk  or  penstome  to  the 

nite  manner,  sometimes  for  the  country  of  the  base,  and  from  the  body  wail  to  the  oesophagus, 

Scythians   and  sometimes  for  those  now  called  but  bdow  the  level  of  the  latter  ending  freely. 

Mongolia' and  Tartary.     The  Scythians  may  be  They  are  not  strictly  radial  in  arrangement  but 

distinguished  into  Asiatic  and  European.  Among  are  grouped  m   pairs  almost  always,  like  the 

the  former  the  ancients  included  a  great  number  tentacles,  in  some  multiple  of  six.    The  mesen- 

of    northern    nations,    with    whose    origin    they  teries  corresponding  to  the  siphonoglyphs  differ 

were  unacquainted,  and  who  were  probably  of  in   structure    from  all   of  the  others   and  are 

different  races.     The  ScythiMS  were  for  some  termed     directive;    the    others     form    ditferent 

ruling  people  in  Asia.     Tbey  are  cm»-  classes   according   to   the   order   and   degree   of 


sidered  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  derclopment     The    inter- mesenteric    sacs    may 

and  Manchus :  the  ancients  considered  the  Per-  farther  communicate  by  one  or  two  pores  in  each 

sian«    Parthians,  and  Bactrians  as  their  descend-  mesentery.    Along  the  edges  of  the  septa  the 

ants  '   The  European  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  testes  and  ovaries  are  developed  from  the  cdU 

Herodotus,  inhabited  the.oountry  from  the  Isttr  lining  the  gastrk  cavity.    Digestive  cells  are  alao- 
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fwuid  in  the  wme  regior  »s  well  M  an  are*  filled  grtws  i»  «b«ndMiee.    Owinjf  »  its  abuodanca 

*iilt  slingine  thread  crlls  or  uematocysts.     la  and  the  reBdifieSs  tad  detcnninatian  wilh  which 

sooie  species  the  latter  are  found  in  addition  it  takeo  Ot*  hook  Ais  is  d«seFV«dJy  a  favorite 

upon  delicate  threads  or  acontia  which  may  he  witt  anglers  who  lajck  the  opportunity  or  akiU 

prdtruded  through  the  mouth  or  cinclides.  to  oope  with  nobler  game.    The  fishing  is  done 

Most  of  the  anemones  live  singly,  but  some  with   hand-lines   in    from   5   to   ao   fathoms  of 


closely   related    stone   corals,    form   i. -^  ■    -    -,     -.   -      -       -,  ,      .  .- 

limy  skeleton,   but  may  form  a  superficial  one  are  plentiful   two   fish   are    frequently    brought 

in  the  ectoderm      Generally  they  live  attached  to  up  simultaneously  on  »3  many  hooks  and  large 

rocks  or  piles,  but  a  few  burrow  m  mud  or  sand,  strings  are  taken  dutiag  a   single  sladc  waMr. 

some  as  commensals  fix  themselves  to  shells  in-  which  is   the  time  best  suited  to  their  capture, 

habited  by  hermit  crabs,  etc.,  and  a  few  are  truly  For  the  aiarket  large  numbers  of  sea-bass  are 

parasitic   in  jellyfishes.    All  are  marine;  most  taken  by  limn  and  in  pound  neU  on  the  coasts 

soblittoral,  some  deep-sea  and  a  very  few  pelagic  of   New   Jersey  and   Massachusetts.    The  firm- 

Tbey  reproduce  both  asexually  by  budding  and  ness,  whitenesa  and  sweetness  of  its  flesh  makes 

fission   and   sexually  W  eggs   and   spermatozoa,  this   a    table    favorite,   especially    fw   chowder, 

which  are  usually  produced  by  different  iniKvid-  Thesea-bass  is  readily  propagat*d  arUificiaHy. but 

uals.     The    eggs    are    fertilized    in    the    gastric  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  ei^ermg  apon 

cavity  and  escape  from  the  mouth  in  most  eases  this  work  on  a  large  scale.    The  name  is  also 

as  minute  free-swimming  larva  or  planul*  which  sometimes  applied  lo  various  other  more  or  less 

soon    attach    themselves,    develop   moirt*,    ten-  closely  related  species. 

tacles  and  mesenteries,  the  latter  in  a  definite  Sw-bosus,  very  hard-sheljied  B«e*}B  of  trop- 

oider,  until  the  adult  stroicture  is  att^i^ed    %a-  ical  piants  carried  by  oce&n.  current^  and  dqwi- 

anemones  are  camivorous,  but,  having  very  linfc-  i«d  o^  vsrioua  heavies,  where  they  occasionally 

ited  powers  of  locomotion,  are  dependent  u{|on  tike-  roM.  :   Those   washed,  np  on  .ttw    Flnriila 

such  food  as  ^Ils  upon  the  expanded  temades  ssods  takeaJUgh  polish  tuid  ar«  made  iiuo  jewr- 

ahd  peristome.     This  is  captured  thitangh  the  dry  and  souvenirs.  .  The  polished,  marble-like. 

Earalydng  effect  of  the  stinging  cells  or  engulfed  psk-gr&y  seeds  .are  those  of  a  tall  Ccot rat  Amer- 

y  the  infolding  tentacles  and  passed  through  ican  stwub    (Ctttaipinia  bottducella) ;  they  are 

the  month  into  the  gastric  cavitjr  fof  digestion,  known  in  their  native  country  as  the  nicker  or 

the  undigested  portion  being  rejected  through  bendue  Bdts,  and.  aie  euv'Qycd  for  necklaces  and 

the  mouth.    They  will  devour  a  surprising  guan-  by  Indian  doctors  as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge. 

tity  of  food  and  grow  rapidly;  and  if  starved,  Other  Commoa  searbcans  are  flattened,  Hlce  lima 

gradually  shrink  to  almost  the  point  of  disap-*  besoe,  ^fh  b' pitted  or  graJ^uJar  suriace,  and  arc 

pearance  without  losing  their  form.    The 'species '  oi  .  various<   sizes   and   hues,   ranging    through 

are  quite  numerous  and  are  chiefly  dJstingijlshed  shades  of  red  a»d  briowu  toi  black  or  mottled. 

by  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  and  tentacles,'  These  ar.^  tlit  fruits  of  species.ofjW.ucuna,  climb- 

with  color,  form,  etc.,  as  minor'cbaracterisfics.  ing  shrubs  widely  dlspfr^e^tntWigh  Ae  trojfes. 

Most  of  them  and  particularly  the  tropical  forms  apd  verj  annoj'ing  to  travelers,  as  the  seed-pods 

are  beautifully  colored.    A  large,' handsome  and  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  wsily  detaehed._ 

variable    species   very   tommon    on    the    roipky  The  Queensland  nut,  the  Klndal-Kindal  of  A«s- 

shorep  ol  New  England  is  Mclridium  iHargin^  '  tralia,  is,  a  nutritious  nut,  the  frnit  of  a  small 

aium,  which  makes  an  interesting  inmate  of  the  Australian  tree  (Maeadamxa  |frfl/fo/io)  and  so 

marine  aouiriuni.  Consult:  Lankester,  'Treatise'  vahiaMe  as-a  food  that  no  one  is  aOowed  to  fell 

on  Zoology,'  Pt.  II.  (London  1901) ;  for  Amer- ,  the  trees.    The  seed  is  al>6ut  the  size  of  a  haiel- 

iean    species,    Parker,    'American    Naturalist'  nut, 'with  svmewhat  the  same  flavor.   It  is  squar- 

(igoo).  ish,  jet  black,  with  a  polished  surface  of  iron-lute 

_    '.  ,',     ,_       '     -    .  ^     ,  hardiiess, "  The  very  large  seed,  known  as  the 

■  -Sm^basa,   a  fish   (.Cmtropnstu  smalm)   of  liver-bcan,  is  so  called  from  its' color,  and  is  the 

the  faraUy  Stftanida  (q.v.),  also  known  as  the.  f^uit  of  the  Enlada  icandens,  a  woody  climber  of 

bladt-fish,  etc.     It  commonly  attams  the  length  Australia    the   West   Indies   and   other   tropical 

o(  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  2  to  4  pound^  islands,  bearing  pods  »  to  4  feet  long  and  wveral 

and  19  readily  known  by  (he  large  maoth  with  the  inches  wide.    The  kernels  of  the  seeds  have  been 

teeth  of  moderate  and  nearly  uniform  size,  the-  used  tor  washing  the  hair  and  for  laundering. 


with  very  strong  spine  and  the  slightly  trilobate 


Sea-bear.     See  Seal. 


tail  with  a  short  fiUmentous  tip  to  the  npper  Sea-bUtfc  See  Goosefoot. 
angle.  The  color  Is  mottled  blackish  with  more  Sea-bresmi,  fishes  of  the  marine  family 
or  less  evident  pantile!  pale  streaks.  The  sea-  S^a/ida,  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the 
bass  Is  well  known  aiong  the  entire  Atlantic  sbeepshead  and  its  congeners.  They  are  coast- 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  is  very  conttnon  ftshes  of  moderate  size,  distributed  throughout 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  the  wacm  and  temperate  parte  of  the  world,  and 
Bay.  Il  lives  on  rocky  ledges  wherever  an  are  usually  of  dark  coloration.  They  are  distin- 
abnndance  of  food  offers  itself,  tmd  feeds  vo-  guished  by  the  strength  and  elaboration  of  their 
raciousiy  upon  all  sorts  of  small  crustaceans, .  teeth,  fitting  them  for  seizing  and  chewing  crus- 
fishes,  squids,  and  other  mollusks,  etc.  The  sea-  laeeans,  mussels,  and  shellfish  of  all  sorts.  The 
bass  is  a  sluggish  bottom-loving  fish,  but  appears  tigh  most  fainoiis  under  this  tiame  is  probably 
to  be  somewhat  migratory.  It  spawns  in  June  that  of  die  Mediterranean  Chrjuophryt  aurata, 
and   the   eggs   are   of   small   site  and   buoyant  called    ^thead    in    Englaitd.   which    sometimes 
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%§R.  i|i  Jich  pqods  anal  te£«r<l«d  as  especial  ddi-  oonoealsd  by  the  mande.  Thtse  animals  are 
caciea.  slug-like  ia.ap|>oarance,  and  derive  their  popular 
.  S^  B^Miom,  or  S«IlWf^-^l•^l.  b.suMjo-  naine  itom  the  pcominent  character  of  the  front' 
OTio  geai»a  {{Jiptofhae)  of  the  ThymtUH**:.  P**'  °^  tentacles  which  somewhat  reswnble  the 
confined  to  temperate  Euroae  and  Asia,  and-iiv-  ears  of  a  bare.  The  side  lobes  of  the  mantle  are 
infe  nea^  sca-coasta  and  alpine  rivers.  The  siugle  W»™  ^  ""^j  3"<i  "^  refiected  over  the  sides  and 
species,  fi.  rhamnoides,  is  a  thorny  shrub,  some-  *»<*  o*  *e  sea-hares,  these  portions  of  the  man- 
times  cultivated,  especially  for  hedges  near  the  "e  thus  concealing  the  shell.  This  latter  stroc- 
sea,  where  it  grows  luxiiriantiy,  preferring  a  t^e,  when  dei-cl(^d,  i»  of  oblong,  flexible,  and 
sariAraoil-  Th<-l«ilflB.M«:HBoor  tane»«>la(e,-sil-  transparent  character.  The  gills  are  placed  in 
Wry.illcotor;the.flowErs.diMcioiM,witha  tubu-  ™e  centre,  and  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
lift  peiriaBth  that  in^maturity  becomes  succulent  dorsal  surface  ai  back;  and  four  tentacles  exist, 
and  encloses  the  seed,  th»  forming  an  Ofange*  Eyes  are  present,  and  are  situated  at  the  base  of 
colored   fruit   which    is   agraeably   acid>    Tlftsc  the  hinder  tentacles. 

Iterries  are  very  abundant  and  are  used  for  mak-  The  sea-hares  are  widely  distributed  through- 
ing  fish-sauces,  jellies  and  other  condiments.  oat  moat  seas,  and  generally  inhabit  muddy  or 
Sea^ocoatuU  Sec  Palm-;  *™'*^  "^'-  "^^  *K8»  are  deposited  in  long 
S*a<ocoajatt.  iee  I-alms.  ,  .  strings.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  sea-weeds. 
BM^MOt  a  gnnnerB  name  for  certain  ^m  ^  ^ijo  devour  small  crustaceans,  mollnslts. 
d«-k-coIo»ed  dudts.  especially  the  American  and  annelids.  The  month  jwssesses  thick  mus- 
scottr  (4|.v.').  cular  lipsj  and  the  stomach  is  of  compound 
-' 'Seft-coW,  a  name  often  applied  generally  nature,  ccniJsting  of  acrop,  mnscukr  giziard 
to'  sircniarts  (see  STREiNiiA;  Manatee),  but  es^ie-  and  aoceisoiy  eareitiefi.  The  sea-hares  were  no- 
cially  restricted  to  the  species  formerly  inhabit-  torious  among  the  ancients  for  their  supposed 
ing  the '  Pacific  coast  of  ICamchatka,—-S teller's  vienomoiLS  properties,  and  fomwi  .i^r^ieits 
s6a-tp#  (kkylina  steHeri),  now  extinct.,  Struc-,  in  the  poisonous  conipounds  used  of  old  to  de-, 
turally  It  differs  from  other  sirenians  in  Uie  total  stroy  eueniies.  Locusta  is  thus  said  to  have 
abscnct  ni  teeth;  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  used  them  against  the  enemies  of  Nero;  and  tliey 
jaws  bting  merely  horny  pads,  very  dense  an(t  formed  ingredients  in  the  draught  prepared  for 
hard.  The  tail  was  lobed  and  the  fore  limbs  the  tyrant  himself.  'Domitian  was  similarly  ^us-' 
stnall:  truncate  paddles.  This  i*as  a  very  large  pected  of  administering  the  ppisonowa  Aplysiadie, 
animal,  attaining  a  length  of  25  feet  and  being  to  his  brother  T^tus..  Ajid  when  Apukius, was. 
vpiy  bulky.  It  is  now  entirely  extinct  and  was  accused  of.  practising  magic  a  chief  proof  agatast. 
imder  the  observation  of  while  men  for  a  bare  him  was  the  fact  that  he  had  employed  fishermea 
quarter' of  a  century,  li  17JI  the  explorer  Ser-  to  obtain  seaTharcs.  for  him.  These  animals, 
ing  and  th^  naturalist  Steilef  di?covcreJ.  this/  howevei",  are  harmless  so  far  as  poisonous  prop- 
great  animal  abput  (he  shores  of  two  small  erties  are  concerned,  except  that  some  species 
islands,  no*  ^krfowH  as-  Bet-ihg  -sfi# '■  Copper  exude  an  acrid  liquor  i/ritating  to  the  human 
iJanda.  is  the.extceate,iiofth.Paci&c^Otmii.<'It  skin.  The  •lerraea"  {^Aflysia  leporim}  of  the, 
i9.3«ot;k»9(«rn  taiba.Te,. lived  elsewhere  and  there  ■  Bay  of  Naples  has  an  evil  reputation  among  fid)-' 
is  no  prooi  that  inyci^MitplsE  have  been  seen  ermen  for  cau?mg  pain  and  sickness  when 
suiQe'litat«kilkd  in  176&  Steltbr  haB>;preactved'  touched.  The  sea-hares  also  emJt  a  fluid  of  a 
an  KQQUiit:<of  their  habits  arul  analccby  during  :  rich  purple  hue,  whicl],r  lllte  tfe  iiripof  tbbcutfle- 
tbc  partodl -when  b*  wai  x.sfaipwiecked  rcsidtnt  fishes,  has  the  property  of  diftusing  itselfqHlf^ly 
o£.'tlMi  jinbowi'ahlv  tt^on.  Thie  »niBiaJi  wore  throughout  the  surrounding  water.  Gossc  men- 
aMJkatiUntevcryabundaiit.inthb'Hliallow  waters  tions  that  a  West  Indian  species  of  Aplysia, 
akKtt-tk«  tahm^rAhere  tliey  &d  iipo»  tfae  large'  on  being  put  into  a  basin  of  clear  sea-water, 
Mfa-^ecda  w^icb  grow  tbena  so  pientitully.  They  emitted  sufficient  of  this  purple  secretion  to  tinge 
were,  eKWeindy  sluggitk  and  Inactive  and  of  an  deeply  t^ie  whole  of  the  water  within  a  few  min- 
URSusykioiMi  -  afie«t«inate     dtsposilion.    Upon  utcs. 

Stdkr^fl'Mtart  to  Gcnmany  hia  diuovery  and  -     .  --.-.. 

siiMbsticntSiatthi.fleshofthjiBe-great  sea-eowB  Sea-horse,    a    smaH    fish    of    the    genus 

be. utilized  W  wpItfrerS  were  published.     Rm-  Hippocampus,  in  which  the  head  bears  a  close 

sttB  toadera  a«td  tfappera  visited  the  islands-  ia  resemblance  to  that  of  the  knight  in  chess^    rhcy 

Iwg«  .nutobera,.  and  in  the  short  space  o*  time  belong  to  the  order  i,opAo6rj«c/ii.  and  the  same 

note*  extermiiiated  this  i|itere«iDg  animal.         ■  family  (53r«E.(alfi.rf<r)  as  the  pipe-fishes  (g.v.). 

u,  .  „         L  t.  1    ^.    •       /      ■•  From  the  latter,  and  indeed  from  all  other  fishes, 

■  Se*-«Kuiiil»r,  a  bolQthunan  (q.v.J.  j,,^  ^-^g^^  j„  having  a  prehensile  tail,  whfch,  is 

Sed-devil,  a  devil-fish  (q.v.).  long,  tapering,  and  quadrate  in  section,  owing  to 

S^a-dove,  the  little  auk.      See  Dovekik.  the   integument   of  angnlated,   bony  plates,   and 

Sea.ea«le   an  eairle  of  the  «en«9  Haliaetus  '"*='^   altogether   the   caudal   fin.     The   body   is 

espS^?^'  whi'^Ld  ea^e^^Erne    H'^f:  compressed  curiously  prom  nent  below  protected 

i^rHin\  n*  Fiimne      Sw  pAriP  **  ""**  "*  apinouB  bony  plates,  and  bears  small 

bzttUa)  ot  turupe.    S*e  Kaglr  pectoral,  dorsal  and  anal  fins.    In  addition  to  its 

Sea-egg.     See  Ecg-xibchin;  Sea-ubchin.  fofm  the  head  is  remarkable  in  being  supported 

Sea-elepbant.  .  See  Elethant-SKAI.  at  right  angles  to  the  body-axis  on  a  neck-like 

Sea-folk     See  GorgONU.  construction.     Like  other  pans  it  is  protected  by 

a»  j:.   n  .—. .!,-;,«      <;-.  r*^.. ».»_...  tuberculated  or  spiny  bony  plates.     A  prolonged 

Sea^r,  a  sertulanaii.     See  CoiLENTBtATA.  ^^^^  ^^^  ,f,^  ^^^  toothless  mouth  at  its  end. 

Sett-fox,  a  shark.      See  ThHebhEr.  The  gills  are  tufted  and  their  arches  and  covers 

.  Sea-hares,  a  genus  {Apiysia),  of  opistho-  poorly    developed.    About   balf-a-doien   closely 

branchiate  gastropod  mollusks,  in  which  the  shell  similar  species  are  found  in  our  waters,  the  best 


either  absent  or   very  rudimoUaiy,  and    is     known  of  whicli  is  H.  hvdtoHicuM  found  ii 
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fiSA  ISLANDS— SSA^TTBS 

low  bays  and  eituaries  along  the  Atlantic  coast  ova  were  tmiuined  in  ■  coil  fonnd  at  Ae  Pallc< 

OS  fat  north  as  Cape  Cod.     There  is  no  more  in-  land  Islands. 

tetesling  inmate  of  the  marine  aquarium  than  the  Se»-lettace,     the     delicate,     thin,     waTing 

sea-horse,  which  twists  its  taU  aiwut  the  sterna  f^nds  of  Viva  lactuca,  a  pale  green  sea-weed, 

of  sea;plants.  among  which  ,t  seeks  conc«.lrne,.t  Sea-Uly,  a  crinoid  (q.v.),  especially  a  living 

pipe-fishes  the  eggs  are  protected  until  hatched  in  ""^'*  stone-Ulics- 

a  brood-pouch  at  the  base  of  the  tail  of  the  male.  Sea-uon.    See  Seals. 

Other  species  occur  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Sca-nut,  or  Horn-wrack,  a.  colony  of  poly- 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Califoniia.  A  remarkable  zoans  (see  Polyzoa)  ;  ^Mdbcally,  on  British 
teUted  genus  is  Phylloptryx.  of  Australian  seas,  shores.  Some  specits  of  Fltialra,  as  the  broad 
which  bears  numerous  long  cutaneous  streamers  horn-wrath  {F.  foiiacta). 

closely  mimicking  the  seaweeds  among  which  the  Sea-mink,  one  of  the  names  of  the  kmg- 

animal  dwells.          ,  ,       , ,.               .       ,        „  fish     {Menttcirrhui    americanus).    Sec    Kiuc- 

In   symbolic   and   heraldic   art   a  'sea-horse"  nsn 

appears  as  a  fabulous  marine  animal  with  fore-  o      _                 c                ■        _     •         ^     i-j 

parts  like  those  of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder  parts  ,  .u     f^  'i     %tt     vw^^Vi*  marine  annelid 

like  a  fish.     Neptune  is  depicted  as  using  thJm  to  "^  the  family  ,4^ Aroi,t.d«,  the  most  higW-  or- 

draw  his  chariot.     In  the  sea-horse  of  heraldry,  Sa-ized  of  "the  world  of  worm^'     The  bodyu 

a  scalloped  fin  runs  down  the  back     In  biblicai  J"'^''   '*"=  ^=^.''   '"   provided   with   t««tacl«S  wd 

literature   and   early   books   generally   the   terrr  ^V-  l^V'  ^u'^-  ""=  ^"^  '"  ca^'^^i  with  »qd^ 

often  refers  uncertainly  to  the  walrm  or  to  the  ^^'=*V  V  their  expansion  and  contracUon,  pto-. 

hinooDotamus  ^"^*   ^"^  ^^'  admission  and  expulsion  of  water 

ttippopotamus.  ^^^^   ^1^^   ^j,,^  ^^   branchia;.   situated   beneath 

Sea  iBlandi,  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  them.    The  most  notable  feature  of  these  anl- 

South  Carolina,  south  of  Winyah  Bay.    They  mals,  however,  is  the  beautiful  iridescent  huei 

are  a  chain  of  low,  flat  islands  noted  for  their  exhibited  by  the  hairs,  which,  as  in  other  Br- 

ferfilirj.     The  principal  islands  are  Hilton  Head,  rantia,  fringe  the  sides  of  the  body.     The  set* 

Port  Royal,  Saint  Helena,  Edisto,  Johns,  and  of  Aphrodite,  even  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine, 

James.     The   quality    of   the    long   fibred    *Sea  still  give  out  these  brilliant  hues,    These  animals 

Island  cotton*  is  famous,  and  the  rice  product  is  inhabit   deep   waler,    and   may   be   obtained   by 

large.     In   1893.  and  in  1894  a  hurricane  visited  dredging,  allhough  they  are  frequently  cast  Up 

several  of  the  islands,  inundating  them  with  the  on  shores  after   storms.     Various  genera  and 

waves  of  the  sea,  and  destroying  the  crops.  species  exist,  some  of  which  are  North  Ameri- 

Sea-kale,  a  cruciferous,  large-leaved  peren-  can.    Consult    Verrill,    'Zoology    of    Vinq^rd 


nial     iCrambe    man/ima) '  indigenous    to    the  Sound>  (1875). 

coasts  of  Europe.    It  has  glaucous  cabbage-like  Sea^otdon,  a.  squills.     See  ScnxA. 

foliage,  and  clusters  of  showy  white  flowers,  and  Sea-otter,a  fur-bearing  animal  (Laiax  lutrU) 

u  ciitivated  m  rich  soi    for  the  young  shoots  of  the  weasel  family    (_Uiuttlid<t),  and  in  fe 

and   unfolded  leaves,  which  are  blanched  and  webbed  hind  feet  and  aquatic  halats  fesemWing 

eaten  as  spring  vegetables,  like  asparagus.  the  true  otter,  with  which  it  is  united  loologicaUj 

Sea-lainpre7.     See  Laupbey.  <n  the  subfamily  Ltlrina.    The  sea-otter  is  of  a 

sta-coa.l  plml.    The  latlei  has  very  lornt,  thick,  *?  J">ail  »""!=  bar.  spieadms  l"f»  of  tIM 

roolstoct."  which  are  mploycd  a.  a»  a.Singeni  Ij"""-  J'^"  "'>"'  "'  'Jf^'  ■.'»"'  »  "* 

drag;  tuft,  of  ^dical,  obfanieolate  (Ichy  leave.,  •'''  •><  *'  '•""  "'  i?'^^'^^"  ™''  f"" 

.r.d  iide-.,readi„g  pknicle.  of  s-meroJ.  laven-  ™'"  "?,''  "'  f"™*"""  *>'  tbe.r  ■n.a.iwnes 

der-lined,  iiny  Bower,,  .landing  Irecl.    Thi.  «a-  Itlh  :.  ™i",'oft    dl'.fS  J^,ltJ^ 

lavender,  or  mar.h  rosemary.  „  it  i.  alio  called,  ?*«'>  "  ^"T^  l^™t.  ki.S  ,1,    wl,  ..^SJ 

often     ffrnw.    over    =,ich    larve    area,    that    the  Prown  or,  in  Old  animals  black,  the  longer  WhitO. 

™rir,Sn°Zer'ed*wi,h"  wTa'ngSg  bSc  .W  >?»  JtSri^ec?  SS  ^  .^nSS 

mist.    The  Hower  panicle.,  when  dried,  arl  often  '^,^"°^;'  '■  {""L^flSV    j  "S     "f°»*« 

used  as  winter  oriinienls  since  they  keep  their  °"  *=  'jt'TStZ,f^V^.tt^J^  ,^ 

form  and  color.    It  is  called  marsh-beet  iJ  Eng-  ?? "'.  ".'J'.  &"'?  .J' &   W    'e         SSj 

land  from  it.  pnrplish  root,  and  was  the  red  S"?  "J  ."'""a'  t  ■'?  .T    ^       T  *". 

h.i,e».  ^t  .,,-i,.  ^^..^T-.^i^  'he  American  and  Asiatic  Sides.    The  natives  of 

beben  of  early  druggets.  ^^^^  Aleutian  islands  clothed  themselves  in  their 

S«a-lemon,    a    sbell-t«s    mollusk    of  the  skins,  but  with  the  increased  demand  for  the  fut 

nudibranch    family    Dorida,    of    cosmopolitan  in  China.  Europe  and  America,  and  especially 

range.    The  body  somewhat  resembles  a  lemon  among  the  Russian  nobility,  their  unremitting 

in  color,  showing  a  beaulifu]  plume-like  tuft  of  pursuit  by  native  and  white  biuiters  has  rendered 

gills  (when  expanded)  on  the  back.    These  mo  I-  them  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valued  of  f^r- 

lusks   are    carnivorous,    feeding  on    zoophytes,  bearing  animals.     In  greatly  reduced  numbers 

Crustacea,  etc.,  and  live   under  stones  on  the  they  are  still  found  in  Alaska  and  within  rtie 

beach,  usually  near  low-waier  marie.    The  egRS  United  States  on  a  very  limited  reach  of  8ie 

arc  emitted  embedded  in  broad   gelatinous  rib-  Oregon  coast.     The  otters  are  now  found  espe- 

bon-Iike  masses,  which  may  be  found   attached  cially   on   the   island-like   masses   of   the   giant 

to  the  fronds  of  seaweeds.     These  "spawn-coils,"  bladder  kelp  or  sea-weed  and  much  persecution 

as  they  are  named,  include  immense  numbers  of  has    made    them    exceedingly    shy    and    wary. 

eggs.    Darwin  estimated  that  upward  of  6oojocx>  They  are  strictly  marine  and  never  leave  Ibe 
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SEA-9BN— S£A.8IDB  GRAPE 

vicinity  cf  water.    Their  food  consists  of  various  PaciEc  coast,  and  elsewlicte,  and  some  ttt  called 

kinds   of   Crustacea,   mollusks    and   sea-urchins,  ^ing-fish. 

which  are  easily  crushed  between  the  blunt  mas-  Sea-»erpent  a  more  or  less  mythical  sea- 
sive  teeth  which  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  a  fish  ^^nster  ofVerpentine  form  and  reputed  gigantic 
diet.  A  single  young  IS  born  at  a  time  and  at  gi^  ^,,hose  appearance  has  been  reported  at 
any  season,  and  is  nursed  by  the  mother  as  she  ^^;^-  intervafTand  Jn  many  seas  Trom  the 
lies  on  her  back  m  the  water.  A  century  ago  earliest  times.  The  existence  of  a  definite  species 
a  single  trading  company  secured, as  many  as  ^f  ^^  ^  ^^  jhis  sort  is  firmly  believed  in  by 
iS^  skins  valued  at  $1,000,000  in  one  year,  ^^^  sM-faring  men,  many  of  whom  have  ob- 
but  now  the  annual  production  of  all  the  j^^ved  confinnatory  appearances.  In  a  large 
hunters  would  ™t  exceed  5,000,  and  single  skins  „„^be,  ^^  instances  theM  have  been  quite  satis- 
are  worth  $150  to  the  hunter  and  $1,000  or  nwrc  faclorily  explained  as  tide-rows  of  sea-weed,  etc. 
at  ihe  final  market.  Formerly  they  were  taken  moved  in  an  undulating  fashion  by  wave  action; 
m  nets,  or  shot  spared  and  clubbed ;  hut  now  ^^  g^,,ools  of  porpoises  moving  in  single  file,  as 
are  usually  shot  with  nfles  either  by  the  natives  ^^„^  j<j,  s^i^ming  at  the  iurface  with  their 
from  boats  or  while  patrolling  the  tieacb,  or  terpentine  arms  trailing  behind,  or  in  a  variety 
from  observation  tnpods  erected  t^  white  of  ^milar  ways.  There  remain,  however,  a 
hunters  on  the  shores.  The  Alwkan  fishery  is  number  of  accounts  whose  citcumstantiality 
now  regulated  W  law.  Consult:  Elliott,  'Report  ^^^  ^^^^^j  agreement,  together  with  the  trust- 
on  Alaska'  (Waahington  1875)  ;  Coues,  <Fur.  ^rthiness  of  the  narrators,  are  such  that  many 
bearing  Ammals>  (Washington  1877).  zoologists  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 

SeB.{ien,  an  alcyonarian  coral  of  the  family  a   monster,   and    few   arc   willing  to  deny    it, 

PennatMlida   (class  Actino»oa^.     It  is  a  com-  although,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  a  scien- 

pound  organism,  which  consists  of  a  main  stem  tific  skepticism  prevails.    That  large  fishes  of  ser- 

wilh    lateral    pmnx    or    branches,    forming    a  pentine   form  live  in  the  open  ocean  is  well 

feather- shaped  community.    The  lower  end  of  known  and  these  may  prove  to  be  the  foundation 

the  stem  is  fleshy,  destitute  of  polyps,  and  con-  of  many  of  the  sea-serpent  stories.    Among  these 

tains  an  internal  coral-rod,  by  which  the  sea-  are   the  ribbon-fishes  i^Regaleida)  of   which  a 

pens  attach  themselves  loosely  to  the  mud  of  the  number  of  species  have  been  described.     They 

sea-bed.     In  color  they  are  reddish-purple,  the  have  elongated,  compressed,  taperii^  bodies  with 

lower  extrEraity  being  of  a  bright  orange  hue.  oblong  heads  and  toothless  jaws  and  a  continu' 

The   branches  are  studded  on  their  upper  mar-  ous  dorsal  fin  for  the  entire  length,  rising  on  the 

gins    with  the  individual  polyp,  which  arc  con-  head  into  a  prominent  crest.    S^ecimeos  of  these 

nected   together  through   the  fleshy  medium  or  fishes  exceeding  ao  feet  in  length  have  been  actu- 

cusnosarc.     These  organisms  are  common  in  all  ally  washed  ashore  and  examined  by  naturaliats, 

the  warm  seas.  and  others  of  much  larger  size  have  been  oh- 

Sea-raven,  a  large  and  very  spiny  and  served  swimming  swiftly  at  the  surface,  present- 
irregular  sculpin  (.HetHitripteriu  americanus),  ingr  a  veritable  sea-serpent  aspect  One  has  been 
common  about  rocky  shores  and  reefs  from  the  taken  in  the  Bermudas,  another  on  the  coast  of 
Artie  coasU  to  Cape  Cod.    Compare  Sea-hobin.  California  and  perhaps  a  score  on  other  shores, 

ScB-robiB,  a  popular  name  for  cerUin  of  '±^„'^'',J^!lJ'^r',^,'^\'^'lL,J^% 

.,                ,    ',—  ■•-.  \  ■_    11     ■_.•!.■    nbbon-nsh  is  supposed  to  hve  in  the  depths  of 

<h,8„™ris  (7>.jM,)  •■>"'l»>!"»»'!^g";  the  St.  md  to  Smc  to  tte  .uif«e  oo5^  oc- 

mll,  rtddnh  color  .nd  huge  »ing-l.l«peolonl  .      „       ^    ,^^       .j^^  ^        (Clomydo.^ 

fos.    They  h™  rUhet  Urse  head.,  o»ued  ■"  ,„,,)  'j,„  ,;,„  )„  ,h,  d,^  „,,„  of  the  Ricilic. 

Ion,  plates,  and  w.lh  flattened  .nouf.  and  elon-  ^  .j  ,         .        ^     ^  ^^  j      1^            ; 

gated  tapenogbod,!,  covered  w.th  small  .cafa  ,  ,ea-«;rpents  seen  in  that  re^on.     In  past 

The  pectoral  fin.  are  very  large  and  spread  ng  huge   serpent-like  creature!  did   actnally 

and    arc   especially   ren.arkable    m   ha,  ng   the  ^      thj  highTeas.  and  son>.  natnralist.  ha,e 

three  l™em,o.t  rays  separated  Iron,  the  Sn-  ^,;^^,^  ^  possibility  of  sotne  of  these  oer- 

«eb  and  free  fr mi  ?;«"«!'"  1  *W  »"  »™;  sisting  in  the  oc^ie  abysses  down  to  the  preWnt 

«hat  enlarged,  provided  at  the  end  with  special  ,       «    ^              important  of  these  wJre  the 

organs  of  touch   and  «re   used  much  like   so  ^„„„,  (p„to,„Xi-,i„).  „,he,  closely  tj- 

many  fingers  to  feel  the  bottom,  turn  over  stone,  ,^^  „  ^    ^n^nt..     During  the  Cretaions 

and  otner  small  object,  and  to  delect  the  pre.-  ,„j  ,^      ,ere  widely  distributed,  and  nme 

OKC  of  food     Numerous  species  of  the  genus  ^^^^  ,  {^^  of  60  ir  yo  feet  and  were  ex- 

P'toMlus    inhabu    American    seas,    ••Pecially  ,„„,,      donjated    and    .lender,    with    pointed 

southward,  the  best  known  of  which,  are  the  ^^j,      ^             .     ^  pajj^ui,  Umbs 

.bort-winged  sea-robin   (/-.  coroimcnm),  with  ^    ^„,    „i; ^arinrVerpent.  of  the  present 

the  pectoral  fin.  'ed  and  less  than  half  a.  long  day  .re  the  sea-nafce.  (H)«(r^Wd.),  whSi  live 

as    the    body    and    the    long-winged    .ea-robin  in  warm  scot  mo.t  oarts  of  the  world  often  far 

(A  ^l,,-,.lj.)    with  the  pectoral,   brown   and  ,„„  „„j     a„  ,„  ■;,  ,^,  ,;       „-i,^  ^^. 

more  than  half  as  long  as  the  body     Both  are  „j  ,j|,    „j  „,          venomous.    They  feed 

__far    north   as    Cape.  Cod   .nd   the  '     .  ,            '  i.i.,,™,     'a  „.„h„c,  ,heir  Conn. 


.    '         <      .r         c      „     n     -   1         -re  on  nsii,  aic  viviparous  and  produce  their  young 

former  m  Massachusetts  Bay  also.     The  sea-  ^          '(^^  ^^^^J  ,^„^^  ^,  Jl^^j 

robms  are   exiremel,  intere.ting  to  watch,  as  »           ^^                             ■ 

the,    turn   over    small    obiccts    on    the    bottom  ,       ,     (Washington     1875);    Gunther,     'Chal- 

wiih  their  Uctilc  rays  m  search  of    he  small  ,„g.  Reports,'    Vol.   XXlt    (Londoi   i88vl : 


fishes   and   crustacean,   upon   which   the,   feed.  KeWer'^^'.uraTsci^JM'.sS "    anri^i: 

™t'srb:t"t"gh"7he"Sf.h  r,;hi»"nrv,;;  ■=" ""■'■•" "■»-"'  "•»■"»  ^^^^ 

excellent,  tbey  are  not  considered  to  be  a  food-  Sea-side  Grape,  a  small  tree  {Coccoloha  uvi- 

fish.     Several  related  species  are  found  on  the  fera)  of  the  Polygonaceti,  which  grows  on  the 
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t  of  Florida  and  the  W«st  Indies.  It 
has  clusters  of  edible  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
Currants,  and  a  beautiful  hard,  violet-colored 
wood,  which  produces  a  red  dye  and  a  juice 
known  as  West  Indian  kino,  that  is  nearly  as  val- 
uable as  the  officinal  kino. 

Sra-shis.  a  nudibranchUte  molluak.     S«e 

NCOiBRAMC  BIATA. 

8«a-nuke,  a  venomous,  marine  East 
Indian  serpent  of  the  numerous  family  Hydro- 
pkilida.    See  Sea-sefpewt. 

Sea-spider,  a  spider-like  *no-body  crab* 
of  the  class  Poatopoda  (q.v.)  ;  also,  a  spider- 
crab  (q.v.). 

Sea-squirt,  an  aacidian  or  tunicate  (qq-v.), 
so  named  from  the  habit  of  emitting  jets  of 
water  from  the  oritices  of  the  body  when  toudud 
or  irritated  in  any  wajr.  Other  lets  ^  naiaes 
found  ia  British  books  are,  sea-pear,  sea-porl^ 
elK. 

Sc»4wdow.    Sec  Tebit. 

^e^trout,  a  popular  name"  fo;r  various 
fishes,  primarily  for  the-  common  salmon-trout 
iS.  irvtta)  of  British  waters.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  v^ious  fisbes  more,  or  less  re$emblins 
it  are  calW  aea-trout,  as  the  weak£sh  (11.V.)  io 
the  Southun  United  States.  .   . 

Sea-nnkw,  aa  ecfaisAdcrm  ol-  tlic  claaa 
Eeiumoidea  (q.v.>,.ineaibefs  of  which  difierfpom 
crinotds  or  starches  in  tlieb'  ctaquot  ipberoid. 
diBCoid  or  hDurt-ahaped  forms  without  "aniiB  or  a 
staUc.  Tha  ntunerouB  species  difler  gready  ia  tiie 
number  and  arrdnguiuiit  of  the  calearaous  plates 
forming  (he  conlinDoUH  test,  and  in  the  ehaiacter 
of  the  Bpiae*  and  otfacr  spimidagu  widi  which 
the  liidw  is  studded.  Of  both  fessil  and  \\t\vg 
forms  riKMit  990  genera  and  4,nu  species  are 
known.  Although  teptcsoitatives  of  tfae^ooorso' 
living  species  ^occur  ia-'most  seas  diey  are  inoro 
numerous  in  '  warm  waters,  tiie  West  Indian 
fauna  beins  the  riehest  in  the  werid.  Ranilar 
sea-nrchins  ar»' distrihaOed  wtdetr  in  the  iitloeal 
Tone,  but  1>e  irreguhir'  ones  are  ospecialfy  char- 
aeterisllcof  deep  waters  and.tjii  southern  oceaiH, 
seme  at  them  exteoding  I0  the  utmost  abyssea. 
The  stiallow'watQT  forms  being  subjected  k>  the 
constant  beating  of  the  snrf  along  the  rM:ky 
shores  which  they  chietly  rnhabct  ar«  provided 
With-  a  highly  devefopod  system  of  snctorialaiH- 
bolacral  fert,  fciy  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  retain  a  hold  Many  species  also  possess  the' 
remarkable  power  of  boring  tmo  sohd;  rock  in 
which  they  excarate  chambers  exactly  fitting 
them,  and  incrmsing  in  size  with  thdr  growth. 
Prtquently  the  orifice  representing  the  earlier 
dimensions  of  the  chamber,  is  too  smilt  to  per- 
mit the  urchin's  escape^nd  the  animal  is  at  once 
inrprisoned  in  its  cave  and  protected  from  aay 
possibility  of  injury  by  the  lieating  waves.  The 
iong-spined  Diadema  thus  completely  honey- 
combs the  surface  of  the  coral  rock  of  the  Ba- 
hkma  Islands,  etc  Although  this  power  of  ex- 
cavation is  most  displayed  on  soft  calcareous 
rocks,  the  fact  that  solid  granite  is  similarly 
bored  in  some  parts  of  the  world  shows  that  it 
is  not  the  result  of  a  solvent  action,  hut  of  a  slow 
wearing  away  of  the  rock  by  the  jaws  and  con- 
stant tnovementa  of  the  spines.  Sea-urchins  of 
most  species  swallow  rock  debris  end  sand  in 
large  quantities,  digesting  the  abundant  minute 
animal  and  plant  lite  which  it  contains.     Most 


their  bodiaa  completely  pa««  the  hattam.  During 
the  reproductive  saason,  uau^ly  the  summer,  the 
ontaries  aod  testes,  ionod  rA  scfnrate  iodiFiduaU, 
become  so  greatly  enlarged  that  they  fill  almost 
the  entire  interior  of  the  test  Such  forms  are 
called  sea-eggs,  and  this  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  regular  seanorciiiiH  generally.  In  some 
countries  tbey  are  baked  and  eaten  while  in  this 
conditi(n^  The  egg-urdun  (Hipfottoe  mcn- 
lt*ta)  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  lacge  species  so 
utilized.  But  very  lew  species  of  sea-archini 
ace  fotmd  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States.  The  green  sea- 
urchio  iStrongylocentrotus  drobiuhietnis)  is 
very  common  «i  ti*e  r«c]cy  shares  of  New  Eag- 
land  and  the  Pacific  States.  Besides  the  diatoms, 
etc.,  which  it  dcests  from  the  sand  that  it  swal- 
lows, it  also  deroara  dead  animals  of  every  kind. 
Another  example  of  the  regular  urchins  ia  the 
pittple  o[  deep  biovnArbacia  /anirtHlafty.  wMch 
1$  provided  with  very  stout  spmes  and  is  found 
from  Cape  Cod  to  th?  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The 
species  ot  Viiidenta  and  Toxopncustet  occur  only 
in  the  South  Atlantic  SUtes.  Of  the  flat  or 
cake  urchins  iClypeasteroidea)  the  sand  dollars 
iEchinarachriius  parma,  and  i^ellila  testudinata) 
are  examples.  Both  live  in  great  numbers  bur- 
ied in  the  sand  or  lying  on  its  surface  on  shoaU. 
the  first  being  roost  plentiful  northward,  the  last 
southward.  The  heart  urchin  (Moira  atrapos) 
is  the  only  example  of  the  SSatangoidea  that 
reaches  even  as  far  nortji  as  North  Carotin?  in 
shallow  water.  Many  interesting  species  of  this 
and  the  other  groups  have  been  dredged  in  the 
deep  water  along  the  continental  slope  and  dse- 
where.  ...■.■•  ...... 

'  Consult  t  A^ssiV,  'Revision  of  the  Echini* 
and  subsequertt  articles  in  the  Memoirs  Mus. 
Gomp.  Zool,  ( Cambridge  J  187s  > ;  Lang,  'Lehr- 
bMch  der  Terglcicfaendeh  Anita«iB>  '  (Jena 
i8h)  ;  AgEsiz,  'Seaside  Studies'  (Boston 
1871).    Sec  KcKtMosRilXiu.;  CcBimiDBA. 

■    Sea^^MMp.     S«  GMicomA. 

Seabury,  sSTjC-rT,  Samutil,  American  Prot- 
estant ■Episcopal  bishop :  h.  North  Groton,  Conn, 
30  Nov.  r^jg;  A.  New  London  Conn.,  25  Feb. 
i?96.  He  was  graduated  at  Yate  College  in 
I748j  and  three  years  later  took  9  course  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
did  not,'WWever,  practise  this  profession,  but 
entered  at  once  upon  a  coarse  of  theological 
study.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  prieM  in 
the  English  Church  in  London  in  December 
i?53-  Returning  to  America  in  the  following 
summer,  he  became  rector  of  Oirist  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1757  he  took  charge 
of  Grace  Church,  Jamaica,  L  I.,  and  in  1^  ot 
Saint  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  In  the  autumn 
of  1775  he  was  obliged  on  account  of  his  loyalist 
sympathies  to  leave  his  parish  and  he  conse- 
quently resided,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
war,  in  New  York.  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
in  support  of  the  Tory  cause,  of  which  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  advocates,  and  suf- 
fered much,  even  to  imprisonment  and  exile,  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  king,  Ihoiigli  when  peace  was 
finally  declared,  no  one  was  more  sincerely 
faithful  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Immediately  after  the  articles  of  peace  were 
received  in  New  York,  10  out  of  (he  14  Episcopal 
clergy  then  ministering  in  Connecticut  assembled 


SEAL  -r^^EALS 

■t  Woodborj  to  swMider  what  action  Bhoirid  be  ao  June  lyBa.    Atme:   Paloways'oi  13  pibMS 

taken  as  tathebrgunntioD  oi  the  Church  nnder  Argent  and  guks;  a  chief  azure;  <tbB  escutcheon 

Ibe  efaaogcd  aixk  conditions.    On  the  first  formil  on  the  breast  of  the  American  «^  displaTcd 

ballot,  thty  clecfced  Dr.  Setlbnry  as  bishop.    He  proper,  holding  in   his  deKter  talon  an   olive 

then  sailed  for  Fn^and,.and  waited  in  Lfmdoo  branch  and  in  his  sinistei  a  bundle  of  13  arrows: 

more  than  a  year  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  con-  and   in   his   beajc   a   scroll   wiUi  iht   motto :   £ 

setratkin  from  the  English  bi^opa.    Owing  to  Pluribtis     Unum.    Crest:  -  a  :  glory     bcpailtiiig 

the  connection  between  the  Church  of  England  tbroaa^  a  cloud  proper  audi  sue  rounding  13  stars. 

and  the  state,  various  political  reasons  stood  in  Reverse:  A  pyramid  unfnisbed.    In  the  zenith 

■    the  way,. sod  he  finally  determioed,  in  pursuance  an  eye  in  a  triangle,;  sttrrouDded  with  a  glory 

of  his  original  instriKtiona,  to  apply  to  the  Scot-  proper,  over  the  eye  the  words.  Annttit  Cctftis. 

tish  bishops,  who  were  in  a  more  independent  .Beneath  the  pyramid,  MDCCLXKVI  and  worda, 

Voakion.    Thflf  defienaincd  to  prooaedi.and  on  Novua  Orda  Stevlorum.    The  Confederate  seal, 

14  Nov.  i?84,  Swbury  was  ciH^fiecrated  at  Aber-  «doptod  by  the  Confedetate;  Congress,  30  Aprij 

dcen  by  the  bishop  and  coadjutor-bishop  of  that  1863,  was  designed  by  Thotoag  J,  Semmes,  of 

see  and  the  bislwp  oi-  Moray  and  Ross.     He  Louisiana.    The  device  represeitts  aa  equestrian 

landed  in  N^wpor^  ._B-  i^->,,on  the  20th  of.  the  portrait  of  Washingtoa,  surrounded  by  the  prin- 

following  June,  and,  in.  addition  to  his  episcopal  cipal  ^CTienlturalptoducts  of  the  Cofifedcracy.. 

duties,  assumed  the  reclc»;ehip  o£  Saint  James'  £^j  Xslnnda.     See-Loaos 

Churcb,  New  London,  which  he  held  until  his  _    ,  „!.__      ^      t?  ™  t_I_  .-r~. 

death.    His  jurisdiction  was  recogniwd  as  ex-  Seal  SkiM.     See  Fur  Trade,  The. 

tending  over  Rhode.  Ishwd  as  well  as  Connecti-  Seal  of  Solomon,  Order  of.    Sec  Orders, 

cut  ai3  afterward  over  Massachusetts;  hut  the  Royal.               ,       . 

validity  of  his  consecration  was  strenuously  de-  Seal  of  the   United   Statea,   Great.     Sec 

ried  by  many,  part^,  it.would  seem,  owing  to  the  Unitbd  Staibs,  C^bat  $sal  qp  the.  , 

prejudice  ex(yted  bjr  hjs  former  poUtic^  attitude.  attlmg-mm.  a  reainoiw  pretjaration   used 

In  ij&i,  however,  «  was  expressly  affirmed-  by  for  securing  foWedpapecsandwivrftpes, 'and  ior 

the    General     Con  vent  lou.  ,    Seabury    exercised  receiving  impressions  of  teals  set  to  inrtrimienti. 

much  mflucace  on  the  final  shape  assumed  by  the  Ordinary    red    sealing-wax    is^ made    of.  pure 

constitution  and  hturgy.of  his  Church,  espeaallj  btaeHed  lacj  to  which  wheh  melted;  «rc  a<Ued 

(in  accordance  with  his  agreement  with  the  Scot-  Venict  turpentine 'and  verniilioQ.    Inferior  qhal- 

tish  bishops)  by  insistmg  on  (he  i;estoration  of  ities  consist  of  a  pnopdrtion  of  oitbcaon  rosin 

the  oblation  of,  the  elemeHts  and  invocafion  of  and   ced-lcad,  and  black   and   other  colors   art 

the  Holy  Ghost  ip  the  Eucharist ic  office..  He  was  brodaced  by  substitnting  aa^opriate  piglnentB. 

a  man  of  pronounced  views,  but  -of  great  sira-  Sealing-wasi  was  invented  m  the' Wh  century. 

plicity,  humOity,  and  self-saci^e;  and  the  value  jts  use  for  scaling  letters  has  been  »wat«lly 

of  his  services  to  the  mfant  Church  can  scarcely  giygn   up   n    fa«ar    o*   buicilage.    whioh   when 

be  over-estimated.    Dmsult:     Beardsley    <Lifc  nwistened  fastert  envelopw.  aiadi  .more  effiec- 

and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Seahnrjr'  (18S1);  tivdy  and  with  immeatoraUy  greater  rapidi* 

Tyler,  <Literai7  History.of  the  American  Revo-  than  scaltng-wax. 

liition>  (1897).  Seab,  .Und„  (Ms  term  art  usually 
Sca^  an  engraved  stamp  beanng  &  device  grouped  two  very  widely  different  types  of  am- 
or inscription  pertaining  to  Hie  owner;  alsc^  tht  ttai^,  the  so-called  fur  seals  and  the  hair  seals 
impraseion  o£  such  a  stamp  on  a  plastic  8id>-  or  true  seals.  The  former  are  not  properly  seals 
stance  as-  wax.  A  seal  upon  a  document  was  at  all,  but  are  allied  rather  to  die  bears,  and 
origiDally  a  substilute  for  a  s^nature;  a  seal  ^ere  appropriately  called  ■sea-bears»  by  their 
upon  a  place  of  deposit  answered  the  purpose  discoverers.  The  fur  seal  yields  a  talusWe  llirt 
of  security  in  a  different  manner  from  a  lockl  the  hair  seal  has  no  fur,  but  a  valuaMe  oil  i( 
The  Die  oi  seals  is  of  the  higiKSt  antiquity,  and  obtained  from  its  fat  and  leather  frort  its  hide; 
one  of  Hie  earliest  and  commanest  forms  is  the  The  principal  habitat  of  the  hair  seal  is  in'  the 
signet-ring.  In  Egypt  impressions  of  seals  were  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  although 
made  in  fine  day,  and  attached  to  docomenis  small  groups  «f  the  commoner  species  We  found 
by  slips  of  papyrL  The  Rotnans  used  clay,  bees'-  widely  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  fur  seals 
wax,  and  in  Hie  time  of  the  empire  lead  for  tak-  are  more  or  less  widely  distributed  througbont 
ing  impressions.  The  nse  of  bees'-wax  was  the  sonthem  seas,  but  are  fonnil  at  the  present 
introdoced  by  the  Normanl;  sealing-wax  was  time  chiefly  in  the  North  T^fic  Ocean  Mid 
tnreiited  in  the  17th  century.  Documents  in  Berii^  Sea.  They  are  not  fomnd  in  -the  N*rth 
England  are  still  sealed  in  comj^iancc  with  legal  Atlantic.  The  hair  seal  "belongs  to  the  Suborder 
formality,  but  the  true  vnudier  to  which  alone  of  the  Pinnitedia  and  has  feet  not  truly  plantt- 
any  real  importance  attaches  is  the  signature,  grade,  short  with  long  daws.  The  pomerioT 
There  arc  three  seals  officially  used  in  England  limbs  only  are  nsed  in  nvrmming  and  are  not 
by  or  in  name  of  the  sovereign  — the  great  seal,  susceptible  of  bending  forward  at  the  knoe; 
the  privy  seal,  and  the  signet.  In  the  United  When  tm  land  the  animal  cannot  walk  or  nm, 
States  on  4  July  1776,  Congress  appointrat  Ben-  but  merely  wriggles  with  a  betly-wise  motion) 
jxmin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  J«f-  the  neck  being  short  and  the  head  scarcely  capftJ 
ferson  a  committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  the  ble  of  being  raised.  There  h  no  external  ear. 
great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  The  far  seals  belong  to  fh<  suborder  o<  the 
reported  various  devices  during  several  years.  GreMgrada.  The  feet  are' plantigrade,  the  aftte- 
William  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  rior  limbs  only  being  nsed  in  swimming,  having 
to  anbrnit  designs.  Sir  Jc*in  Prestwieh,  an  rudimentary  claws,  if  any.  The  head  and  neck 
English  antiquarian,  »OfKe«ed  a  design  to  John  can  be  raised  a^  in  the  bear.  The  external  ear  is 
AdMtts  in  1771).  Combming  the  various  designs  moderately  developed,  and  the  animal  can  nut 
of  Barton  and  PreMwkk  a  seal  was  adopted    or  lope  aong  Qte  ground  as  do  ordlnaiy  n 
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mals  and  with  consitlerable  rabidity.  The  inter-  ice  recedes.  They'  are  fotmd,  howerer,  with 
ttal  structiiK  oi  the  two  animals  shows  equally  unfailing  regulsrily  at  certain  definite  localities 
marked  di&tences.  The  hair  seals,  whateTer  in  the  breeding  season,  as  for  example,  the  ice 
their  origin,  muGt  have  come  from  a  ditTerent  iields  off  Newfonndland  and  about  Jan  Mayen 
parent  stock  and  their  relation  to  land  camivora  Island.  In  the  vicinity  of  Newfoundland  the 
must  be  more  remote.  Beyond  the  fact  ^lat  young  are  bom  between  the  middle  of  Feb- 
both  are  carnivorous  mammals,  feeding  on  fish  ruary  and  the  latter  part  of  Mardi.  At  Jan 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  life  in  the  water,  the  Mayen  the  season  is  somewhat  later,  approach- 
two  animals  have  little  in  common.  In  both  ir.g  April.  The  single  young,  whitish  in  color 
the  thick  blnbber  goes  with  life  in  the  icy  waters  at  birlh,  changing  to  darker,  grows  very  rapidly,  ■ 
of  the  north.  They  resort,  in  one  case  to  certain  attaining  a  weight  and  size  approximating  that 
island  shores,  in  the  other  to  the  ice  floes,  to  of  its  mother  in  six  weeks  or  two  months.  It  re- 
bring  forth  and  rear  their  young.  But  these  mains  on  the  ke,  the  mother  returning  from 
resemblances,  associated  with  aquatic  habitat,  are  her  feeding  excursions  to  nourish  it  In  die 
only  analogies  and  have  no  value  in  scientific  course  of  a  monHi  it  takes  to  the  water,  reluc- 
classification.  In  structure,  appearance,  degree  tantly  at  first,  finding  it  necessary  to  learn  to 
of  intelligence,  habits,  disposition,  and  method  swim.  The  young  seals  form  the  most  valuable 
of  locomotion,  the  two  types  are  entirely  distinct  part  of  the  catch  and  yield  the  best  qualitj-  of 
and  their  evolution  as  pelagic  atrimals  haa  been  oil.  The  food  of  the  hair  seal  consists  of  fish. 
along  separate  lines.  in  certain  species  supplemented  isy  mollusks  and 

Hair  Seals.— The  hair  seals  are  found  off  the  crustaceans, 

coasts   of   Newfoundland   and   Labrador,   in   the  Of  the  various  sealing  grounds  or  districts, 

waters    of    the    Gulf  ,  of  Saint    Lawrence,    in  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  of  Newfound- 

thc  Greenland  seas,  and  about  the  island  of  Jan  land,  to  which  the  seals  flock  in  February  of 

Mayen,  and  in  the  White  and  Caspian  seas.    In  each  year  in  'countless  numbers."    The  sealing 

these  places  they  occur  in  sufGdent  nnmbers  to  fleet  clears  principally  from  the  port  of  Saint 

make  their  hunting  profitable.    In  smalt  isolated  Johns,  sailing  vessels  being  allowed  to  depart 

groups  they  are  found  about  the  British  Is]c^  as  early  as  Marrh  1st,  steam  vessels  on  the  loth. 

among  the  pelagic  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  and  to  begin  sealing  as  soon  as  the  seals  can 

and  about  the  island  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  found.    The  sealing  season  extends  until  the 

and   Bering  Sea.     The  principal  species  hunted  jst  of  May.     In  addition  to  the  sealing  on  the 

are  the  saddleback  or  harp  sea]   (Phoca  gran-  Jce  the  hunting  is  also  carried  on  by  means  of 

landica),  so  named  from  the  peculiar  marking  nets  and  guns  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland 

thought  to  resemble  an  ancient  harp ;  the  rough  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    This  form  of 

or  rii^d  seal  {F.  fatida),  having  its  name  also  sealing  has    been   practised    from    the    earliest 

from  color  markings ;  the  harbor  or  common  seat  times  and  constituted  the  beginning  of  the  in- 

(P.  vitulma),  so-cailed  because  of  its  wide  dis-  dustry,  which,  however,  attained  no  considerable 

tribuiion  and  its  fondness  for  bays  and  sheltered  importance  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  loth 

waters;  the  Caspian  seal  (F.  caspica),  confined  century,  the  yearly  catch  probably  not  exceedmg 

to  the  sea  of  that  name ;  the  hooded  seal  {Cysia-  5,000   seals.      Vessels    seem   to    have   been   first 

fkora  crijteta),   eo  named  because  of  ile  crest  used  in  this  sealing  in  the  year  1763.     For  the 

or  hood ;  and  the  gray  seal  (Halickcerus  gryput).  year  1805  we  have  record  of  a  catch  of  81,00a 

The  two  last  ate  unimporUnt,  being  taken  only  We  know  that  in  1807  the  sealing  fleet  numbered 

when  met  with  in  search  for  other  seals.     The  30  vessels.    The  catch  for  1815  was  laS.ooo  and 

harbor   seal   is   the  commonest   form   and  most  that  for  1822,  306,00a     In  the  period  from  1830 

widely  distributed.    But  the  most  miportant  ui  to  1850  .the  Newfonndland  sealing  industry  was 

point  of  numbers  and  value  of  its  products  is  at  its  maximum  development.     The  fleet  num- 

the  harp  seal,  the  seal  of  Newfoundland,  of  the  bered  approximately  400  vessels,  with  crews  ag- 

Greenland  seas,  and  the  Arctic  ^regating  JOjoaa  men  and  an  annual  catdi  rang- 

The  hair  seals  show  considerable  variation  in  mg  from  500,000  to  700000  seals.    From  the  ckae 

■iie  and  coloration.    The  harp  seals  are  in  geo-  of  this  period  the  indostry  declined,  and  fewer 

eral  whitish  or   yellowish- white,  the  nose  and  but  larger  vessels  were  employed.     In  1871  we 

head   black,   the   throat   and   chin   spotted   with  find  the  fleet  reduced  to  168  veraels.     The  catch 

black.    Tt     harbor  seal  is  yellowish-gray  above,  for  1856  was  361,000.     It  rose  again  in  1876  to 

varied   with   irregular   spots   of   dark   brown   or  the  500,000  mark,  but  in  18S0  it  fell  to  223,000. 

black,  and  yellowish- white  beneath  with  smaller  Since  that  time  it  has  apparently  held  its  own, 

■pots.    The  ringed  seal  is  the  smallest  form,  the  the  atmnal  catch  fluctuating  between  aoaooo  and 

gray  sea]  the  largest,  attaining  a  length  of  eight  400.000.     The  Newfoundtand  sealing  is  essen- 

to   nine   feet.     The   ordinary    species   are   from  tially  a  British  industry,  the  major  part  of  die 

five  to  six  feet  in  length  and  weigh  from  60  to  fleet  hailing  from  the  ports  of  Saint  Johns  and 

300  pounds.    The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  Conception  Bay,  the  English  vessels  from  Dun- 

tfac  male,  in  the  case  of  the  harp  seal  about  one  dee  and  Peterhead.    The  principal  species  taken 

fourth  less ;  but  diere  is  no  such  wide  disparity  in  this  catch   is   the  saddleback  or  harp  seal 

between  the  sexes  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  (Phoca  gnmlandKa),  which  constitutes  also  the 

fur  seals.     The  animals  are  said  to  be  monoga~  bulk  of  the  catch  in  the  Jan  Mayen  and  Green- 

mous.     With   the  exception  of  the  harbor  seal,  land  scaling. 

which   is  non- migratory,   the  hair   seals   obey   a  Next  in  importance  comes  the  sealing  in  the 

more  or  less  well  defined  semi-annual  migration,  vicinity  of  Jan  Mayen  Island.     This  is  confined 

although  their  movements  are  nowhere  so  defi-  to  an  area  of  about  400  miles  diameter  about  the 

nite^  as   those   of   the   fur    seals   of   the   North  island.    The  seals  arrive  in  this  region  somewhat 

Pacific  Ocean.    In  a  general  way  the  herds  move  later  and  some  British  vessels,  after  conmleting 

•outhward  on  the  approach  of  winter,  returning  tile  Newfoundland  season,  go  on  to  Jan  Mayen. 

to  the  north  and  eastward  in  the  spring  as  the  This  sealing  is  also  participated  m  by  German 
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MK)  Norwewin  vei«ls,  the  former  sailing  from  been   taken    in    one   season.     The    natives    ot 

Hambwr,  tfte  latter  from  Tonberg  and  Troinso.  Greenland  use  the  net  also,  but  employ  chieHy 

Tlteiarea  corered  is  so  Imuted  that  this  sealing  the  harpoon  or  spear  with  wooden  shaft  and 

■"  ^^i,v  .!"*"','"■  }"  ^^  "  became  necessary  detachable  head,  the  latter  secured  to  the  boat 

».,a«abIiEh  a  closed  season  for  the  Jan  Mayen  by  means  of  a  cord  by  which  the  captured  animal 

•ealmg,  whieh  ivaa  accomplished  by  an  agreement  is  drawn  up  to  the  hunter  and  despatched  with 

among  the  natwns  contaerned  by  which  s«tliog  the  club  or  knife.    Stationary  nets  are  also  used 

m  the  areatetween  laL67    and  ?5    N.  and  ion.  in  connection  with  the  rocks  where  seals  are 

5     E.   and    J7     W.    should   not   begin   t«fore  accustomed  to  haul  out  to  rest  and  also  about 

April    a.    Ihe    itKords    for    the    Jan    Mayen  their   breathing   holes    in    the   ice.    Dead-falls, 

sealmg  extend  back  to  1720.     The  cateh  by  a  sealing  hooks,  and  other  devices  are  used  as 

Sat  of  19  vesaela  from  Hamburg  m  i;&,  is  circumsUnces  warrant.    But  the  really  important 

•aid  to  have  b«iu  44,000.     For  lyjo  the  catch  method  of  capture  is  that  used   upon  the  ice 

'S*^^'  '°,'  ■'^i  '^■°°^'     *'  'f  "■  ""'■ '"  '''''■  'here  the  seals  are  found  congregated  in 

1868  a  fleet  of  15  Norwegian  vessels,  carrying  immense   herds.      When   a   vessel   has   sighted 

600  to  TOO  men,  took  part  m  this  sealmg,  the  seals  its  hunters  are  put  ashore  on  the  ice.    They 

™„  '™.  r  lis.  »"«'^'"B_!'""  'l?'e,  l^"*  round  up  the  uiimals,  cutting  them  oil:  from  thi 

juprramately  65AX»  a  year.    The  British  fleet  open  water  and  then  club  them  over  the  head. 

!«;,^^  !  f  •  '"™'»«','"  'he  period  1865  to  When  the  seals  are  all  killed  the  hunters  remove 

^' ,SS,  ?„  ,^™  ^1,    •■,    .     ?  ".""''  ?'  "■■  *"'.  "*  "•'  adhering  layer  of  blubber, 

&i?Ew*f^i,  Tlie 'est  estimates  avail-  „j  j        ,b^  ^^^  ,„  be  stored  in  the  ship 

able  for  fhemal  catch  of  the  Jan  Mayer,  sealing  This  p,«ess  is  repeated  day  after  day,  nnlH  no 

2:...^.,     B'        ,li"?  to  be  about  aoj,ooo  more  «als  ate  tobe  fount  or  a  caJio  is  oti 

■^f.J.S,h.!™,f^WT;  *".".'";?'•  '"""■•    A>  P°"  the  fat  is  separated  from  the 

t-Sf^^  ^'Vr^:^.S^,.T"S^  SV°ridereS' iSo''o5"7n"'lm"r'S-e.  SS 

available,  bed  those  for  the  Fritish  fleet  are  given  ^.'."  ™S  aT  ?i  .  -,"  i,  ^         I. 

ead.     year    by     Thomis     Southwell     in     the  '•"  "«™Phsh=d  by  throwing  ,t  into  huge  vats 

'Zooloial'    (London).      From  this  «,urce  we  J?  ~"  '!■  '"  own  weight  under  Uie  action  of 

leun  that  the  catch  for  1S81  was  wAm;  for  "'1,,T,,  "i  "'"'',"■■ .,  '"    ™'"*   ""•.  "» 

188s,  a6,<48;  for  1887,  >,iooi  for  id^iim;  njethod  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  rapid  one 

and  forTSi,  iJlio.    Since  189s  the  j!i  iJaiJn  of  rendering  by  steam.    The  od  thus  obtained 

s..aling    hns    been  abandoned    by    the    British  »  Slf."  '"fc"!. /"''.  ."""^.r''  '"  *- 


fleet. 


manufactures.    The  hides  are  made  into  leather 


On  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  a  considerable  f  "<^  "^^  .*°'  a  ^^^.ety  of  purposes,  among  them 

.catch  of  seala  is  made  by  the  natives.    The  Besh  t^e  covermg  of  trunks  and  knapsacks. 
«f  the  animals  is  sought  for  food  and  the  skins        .  The  vessels  used  m  the  sealing  industry  were 

for  dotting,  and  thev  form  the  chief  resources  o^prally  small  saihng  schooners.     Steam  ves- 

of  the  mhabitant*  of  the  region.     The  product  seh  began  to  be  used.about  1866,  and  have  grad- 

of  this  sealing  formerly,  according  to  Dr.  Rink,  S^"?   superseded    the    sailing   vessels       Of   the 

in   his    BCOOORt  of   Greenland,   averaged   about  ^^^^  °f   ><^  vessels   of  1873,  one  fifth  are  said 

89,000  seals  each  year.    In  recent  years  it  is  said  *"   "»v=    ™>   steamers.     At   the   present    time 

10  have  fallen  off  to  aboat  one  half,  probably  ^f*^™  vessels   are  employ,-d   alm<»t   exclusively 

from  tbc  same  cause  that  lias  affected  the  Jan  "1  the  Newfoundland  and  Jin  Mayen  sealtng. 

Maycfl  sealing.  ^"^  ships  mast  be  staunchly  built  with  iron- 

At  Nova  Zembla  aitd  in  the  White  and  Caa-  shod  prow  for  breaking  through  the  ice  and 

ttian  seas  are  important  seaHng  grounds  worked  T"it*>  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  when 

by  the  Russians.     Professor  Schultz  in  bis  ac-  caught  in   the   shifting   ice.    The  business   is  a 

count  of  the  seal   and  other  6sheries  of  these  hazardous   one,   vessels   not   infreqtiently   being 

%atcrs  speaks  of  the  White  Sea  sealing  as  cover-  wrecked  by  storms  or  ground  to  pieces  between 

ing  an   area  of   230   miles   and   engaging   a.000  t^e   icebergs.     Vessels   sometimes   fail   to  come 

hunters.    The  methods  of  sealing  and  the  species  up  with  seals  and  so  return  empty.     But  the 

sou^t  are  the  same  as  in  the  North  Atlantic,  catches  are  in  ihe  main  good  and  at  times  ex- 

The  catch  haa  .been  estimated  at  from  65,000  to  ceptionally  so.     Catches  of  30,000  to  40/»o  seals 

^5,000  a  year.    The  Caspian  Sea  sealing  is  more  are  not  infrequent  for  single  vessels,  and  each 

unpoTiant,  the  annual  catch  for  five  years  prior  animal  is  worth  from  one  to  three  dollars,  a  rich 

to   188^  as  piven   by    Professor   Schultz,  was  booty  for  a  season  ot  from  six  weeks  to  two 

130,000,    Statistics  regarding  the  results  of  seal-  months.     In  the  case  of  steam  vessels  the  men 

the   White   and   Caspian   seas   in   recent  of  the  crew  share  one  third  of  the  catch  among 

e  not  available.  -■-  - ■' 

methods  employed  in  taking  the  seals 

vary  with  the  different  conditions  under  which  _    _  „_  — ,  __ 

the  animals  are  found.    Along  shores  of  New-  vessels, 
foundland    nets    and    sealing    frames    are    used.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  together  in  any  cotn- 

A    common     form     of    net    is    one    making  plete  way  the  statistics  of  the  hair -seal  industry, 

with   the  shore  an  oblong  enclosure,   the   ends  For  the  period,  1881  to  igoi,  Mr.  Southwell,  in 

capable    of   being   lowered    as   the   animals   ap-  his  annual  notes  in  the  "Zoologist'  on  the  'Seal 

proach  and  raised  after  they  are  within.     They  and  Whale  Fishery,'   gives  rather  complete  data 

are  then   frightened  until   they  have   hopelessly  for   the  British   fleet   taking  part   in   the   New- 

cntanaled  themselves  in  the  meshes  of  the  sus-  foundland  and  Jan  Mayen  sealing.     His  figures 

pended  net.    Two  men  manage  such  a  net,  which  do  not,  however,  include  the  shore  hunting  and 

may  be  as  much  as  ISO  fathoms  in  length  and  the  seals  taken  by  sailing  vessels.    The  following 

tn  a  smgle  such  net  1,800  seals  are  said  to  have  uWe  is  compiled  from  his  annual  notes: 
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Of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  the 
industry  various  estimates  are  available.  The 
catch  of  iSs7  of  500,000  seals  is  valued  kl 
$2,125,000.  This  sum  was  divided  among  37s 
vessels  and  1^,600  men.  The  catch  of  1871  of 
486,262  seals  IS  said  to  have  yielded  6,543  *^"^ 
of  oil  valued  at  $072,000,  the  skins  themselves 
being  valued  at  $486,362,  making  a  total  of 
814^,262.  These  figures  related  to  the  NeW- 
loundland  catch.  For  the  years  i8os-'S»ij  Pro- 
fesSof  Si)ulhwetl  gives  the  follovirini'  estimates 
for  the  catches  of  these  years  as.thowH  in  the 
preceding  table:  ' 

;&:::::;::::::::  'gS 

,   '8W <8.5»T 

■     i»oi 77.819 

Ft-om  thcie  figures  it  would  sppeoi  ttut  the 
average  value  per  animal  has  in  recent  years 
b«en  about  $1.90,  ooruiderably  lower  than  the 
earlier  finiru  for  l8S7  and  1871,  wbich  rangod 
between  jt3  and  $4  per  animal. 

Bringng  together  tlK  various  CBtimated 
catakM  for  the  differcet  sealing  districts,  the 
follswtng  would  seem  to  be  an  approximate 
ttital  estiniBte  fsr  the  period  at  or  about  1880: 

Mewfann^nd  ind  ncinitr soe.ooo 

Jm  Mmjreo  100,000 

tisplio   Sea   ijo.ooo 

'      TlDva  Zetnbla  aixl  Whllo  Sw  ....  «i,«m 

Oreenlwid b«,o» 

Total    b99,o<ii> 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  the  total  annaal 
catch  must  have  been  about  1,000,000  seals,  the 
products  of  which  were  worth  from  $1,500,000 
to  $j,ooo,ooo.  The  industry  has  declined  con- 
siderably In  recent  years,-  but  granting  that  its 
Sroduct  has  fallen  to  two  thirds  or  even  orte 
alf,  ij  is  still  a  vahiable  one  and  worthy  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  race  of  animals  npon  -which 
it  depends.  The  fate  of  this  industry  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  would  seem  to  be  eqnally 
important  with  that  of  the  fur  seal  indnstry  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  danger  which 
seems  to  threaten  in  one  case  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  other  —  indiscriminate  and  wafteftil 
killing. 


~^Mr'  £«ali.— The  fdr  -ual*  or  «aa'  btari  am- 
stitute  two  groups  Ot<  general  AKctvpli't**, 
(A.  towniendi,  Guadeloupe 'Idamt;  A.fMiffi, 
Galaeiagos  Islands  1  A.  nmtraUt/wi'H&intnxotam 
of  South  America  and-  tieignbK'ing  istanda; 
A.  fosttri,  coasts  of  J<«W  Zcatanil  and  sosth- 
westem  Australia;  A.  OehUmdi;  iBhndk  off 
South  Africa;  A.  gawIW,  Kei^iMleh  and  PWnoe 
Edward  Island),  once  nnmefOus  shd  wkJety  dis- 
tributed among  the  pelagic  Isltnds  of  the  soiMh- 
■em  hemisphere,  but  Mw  pfaeticdHr  extinct 
thfftugh  indiscriminate  stauglner  fai'the  grtator 
part  of  its  habitat,  remnaMs  <6(  hnpotfentie  -only 
existitig  on  LoW>s  Island,  hf  the  motFth  'of-4he 
Kiver  Plata  in  Ufoguay,  and  oiythe  islands  off 
C4p«  Horn,  receiving  in  hot*  places  government 
^protection ;  and  CflfforMius'  (or  VWet),  C.  w- 
tmv3,  Commander  Wands;  C  iltucmHU,  Prtbi- 
hif  I-slands,  in  Bering  Ses;  and  C.  HirHentit, 
'Kurlle  Islands  and-RoidKn  Jslatld;  in  the:  Sea  of 
Okhotsk),  limit«d  to  the  niters  bftbe  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  alone  of  any  ootillderaUe 
■  wmtmercial  importance.  ' 

The  typfcal  male  fur  Seal-  Of  «*flfl»  'attains 
maturi^  at  about  the  age  of  scvewiynts,  ivtftghs 
-fttim  400  to  500  poends,  is '  about  mK  flSer  fa 
length  and  has  a  ^rth  (ff  fdur  atidbife.Hdlf  feoL 
His  color  is  blackish  or  flaKkbrowh,  with  yetttnf- 
-i*h-white  wafer  '  hairs,  especially  long  on  the 
tack  of  the  neck,  -formlngi  the  KMraded  •wi^ 
or-mane.  Th«  fore^lmbsonflippers.  with  broad 
melmbTttnto  conneMinp  dnd"  extendinR  befond 
the  toes,  are  used  in  BWtmming.  The  annal 
stands  erect  and  runs  or  lopes  along  the  gromd 
-when  on  land:  IVm  tfdult  fen^e>«r  *cow>  is 
amaller,  averaging  aboiA  80  pounds  in  wdglit, 
with  leng^  and  girdi  ia  proportJon.  Het*  fa- 
is  of  -varying  shadH^of  browil  .  She  tons  b«r 
'firn  TOiMfr  or  'pup*  M'the  age  of  tfnve  yean. 
The  breeding  sroonds  are  feamider-stresm 
beaches  or  rocky  hill  slopes  near  tbe-ahore,  ^d 
on  these  the  gregarioos  instniat  of  the  annuls 
leads  them  to  congregate  in  elosdy  set  -nussas 
ctdled^<rookaries.>*  The  for  swts  are  po^- 
amous,  each  adult  bull  getting  abont  Inm  as 
many  oows  as  he  c^  contra);  tiiese  family 
groitpe  briuing  the  unit  of  nxdcwy  life  ate 
calMI  'harems,*  and  range  in  sise  from  i 
10  too,  depending  upon  advantage  of  locatkm, 
the  average  size  being  about  ja  The  bolls 
rewh  the  islands  early  in  May  and  Miect  their 
places,  awaiting  the  arrimi  of  the  cows  which 
begins  early  in  June.  The  incomteg  is  gradnd, 
the  number  on  the  rookeries  gnwing  steadfly 
to  a  climax  at  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  greatest  number  (not,  however,  more  than 
one  half  at  any  one  time)  are  present,  the  num- 
ber diminishing  to  one  fourth  at  and  after  -the 
close  of  the  breeding  season  about  the  1st  of 
August  The  singly  pup,  weighing  10  to  la 
ponnds  and  bibck  in  color,  soon  chanch^  to 
gray,  is  bom  within  6  to  48  hotrrs  after  the 
arrival  of  the  mother.  Within  a  week  She  is 
served  by  the  bull  and  goes  away  to  sea  to 
feed,  retnming  at  gradually  lengthening  inter- 
vals to  nourish  her  young,  which  remains  on 
shore.  The  young  males  of  one,  two,  ftree, 
and  four  years,  called  ■bachelors,*  herd  by 
themselves  on  beaches  adjacent  to  b^t  disthict 
from  the  breeding  grourtds,  the  fact  upon  whidt 
depends  the  principle  of  land  killing  by  which 
onl;f  the  supcrflnooj  males  are  taken.  TTje  boTis 
having  fasted  smce  their  arrival  in  May  go 
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early  in  Aupist  to  feed.     The  pups  l<am  to  pany  store,  Greek-Russian  church  and  American 

swim  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  and  in  Movember,  achool.     The  village  of  St.  Paul  numbers  about 

on  the  amiroacta  of  winter,  swim  away  with  their  200  people,   that  of   St.    George   half   as   many, 

mothers  to  the  south.     The  winter  migration  of  natives  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  brought  over 

the  Pribiiof  Islands  herd  Extends  to  the  latitude  in  the  early  days  by  the  Russians  to  work  the  fiir 

of  Southern  California,  which   is  reached  by  a  seal   industry.     The   natives   are   paid   for   their 

more  or  less  direct  route  through  the  ocean,  late  labor  at  so  much  per  skin,  the  present  price  being 

in  December.    The  return  journey  is  made  more  50  cents.     The  sum  thus  earned  is  treated  as  a 

slowly    and    follows   the    outline    of    the   coast  community  fund  and  is  divided  among  the  heads 

The   Commander   Island    seats   make   a    similar  of  families  on  the  basis  of  age  and  skill.     When 

journey  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Japan  and  the   annual   quota    numbered    100,000   skins    Che 

return   on   their  course.     The   seals   of   Robben  natives  were  rich.    At  the  present  time  the  quota 

Island  have  their  migration  route  in  the  inland  is  about  one  fifth  this  amount  and  the  earnings 

sea   of  Japan,     The   fur   seals   find   their   food,  of  the  sealers  are  supplemented  by  a   Congres- 

chiefly   squid    (Gonatiu  amtenus)    and  a   small  sional  appropriation.     The  affairs  of  the  islands 

smelt-like  fish  (Therobromus  cdiorfti«i),indeep  are  admmistered  directly  by  officers  of  the  Treas- 

watcr,  and  thdr  feeding  grounds  in  Bering  Sea  ury  Department  resident  on  them.    The  Pribiiof 

and   on   the   spring  migration   lie   in   a  general  Islands  were  joined  with  the  Commander  Islands 

way  along  the  loo-fathora  curve.  and  remained  under  the  control  of  Russia  until 

We  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  tbe  fur  seals  1867,  when  they  passed,  with  the  teeritoty  o( 
of  the  North  Pacific  to  Georg  Wilhelm  Steller,  Alaska,  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
the  naturalist  of  Vitus  Bering's  second  voyage,  After  many  experiments,  some  of  them  dis- 
io  1841.  On  the  return  trip  Bering's  ship  was  astrous,  the  Russians  worked  out  a  system  of 
wrecked  on  one  of.  the  two  islarids  now  known  management  of  the  fur  seal  industry  which, 
in  his  honor  as  the  Commander  Islands.  The  with  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  vogue  on  the 
survivors  of  the  wreck  wintered  on  Bering  islands.  The  important  feature  of  this  system 
Island  where  the  great  commander  died.  Sscller  is  the  absolute  protection  of  the  fenrale  herd. 
TOCceeded  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  and  The  land  sealing  is  .confined  to  the  young  males 
during  the  winter  made  a  study  of  the  fur  seals  of  two  and  three  years  of  age.  29  out  of  every 
oj-  sea  bears,  among  other  animals  whidi  lie  30  of  which  are  superfluous  for  breeding  pur- 
found  on  the  island,  ttoe  ^reat  rookeries  of  Berinff  pose,  owing  to  the  polygamous  habit  of  the 
Ishmd  furnishing  him  with  a  wealth  of  material  animals.     These  young  males,   as  they  rest  on 

The  Commander  Islands  lie  in  Bering  Sea  their  hauling  grounds,  are  surrounded  at  night 

in   lat.   SS°    N.  and.  Ion,    166"    E.,  97   miles  to  by  the   sealers,   rounded   up   and   driven   slowly 

the  eastward  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  and  inland  in  great  droves  of  from   one  to  three 

iSo  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  island  of  Attu,  thousand.     On   the   killing  grounds   the  large 

the  westernmost  latid  of  the  Aleutian  ArchipeU  droves  are  gradually  broken  up  into  small  groups 

ago.    They  are  barren,  raoimtainons  stretches  of  or  pods  of  from  ao  to  50.     From  these  men 

land  of  DO  interest  or  importance  aside  from  tha  armed  with  stout  clubs  knock  down  those  of 

fur-bearing  anhnals  found  upon  them.    In  addi-  Idllable  sire,  leaving  those  too  large  or  too  small 

tion  to  the  fur  seals,  the  blue  or  Arctic  fox  was  to  escape  and  return  to  the  water.    The  skins  are 

once  numerotis,  as  was  also  the  sea-otter,  the  removrf  by  other  workers.    A  crew  of  ao  to  30 

latter  now    very   scarce    because   of   excessive  men  will  thus  kill  and  skin  1,500  to  2,000  seals  in 

hunting.    The    sea-lion    and    tbe    sea-cow    or  half  a  day.    The  diflferent  hauling  grotmds  are 

Manatee    were    also    found    in    numbers    about  driven  in   succession   during  the  killing   season, 

these  islands.    The  latter  is  now  extinct    Bering  which  lasts  from  the  ist  of  June  until  abont 

Island  is  tbe  larger  of  the  two.     !t  is  about  the  1st  of  Augnst,  after  which  time  the  skins 

35  miles  in  length  by  an  average  width  of  about  begin  to  get  stagey,   owing  to  the  shedding  of 

15  miles.    Its  companion.  Copper  Island,  is  very  the  water  hair.    The  skins  are  gathered  up  and 

much   smaller.     Small    villages    exist   on   aach  salted  in  kenehes.     After  remaining  in  the  salt 

island  in  which  Ae  native  sealers  and  the  offi-  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  they  are  taken  out 

ciala  of  the   government  and   commercial   com-  and  wrapped  in  bundles,  two  in  eadi,  and  are 

pany  live.    The  islands  belong  to  Russia,  having  ready  for  shipment.    They  are  eventually  shipped 

remained  in  her  possession  since  their  discovery  to  London,  where  practically  all  Hie   seal-skins 

in  1741,  of  the  world   are  prepared   for  use.     The  tw« 

The  Pribiiof  Islands  arc  the  home  of  the  important  processes  in  the  treatment  of  the  raw 
most  important  of  the  northern  fur  seal  herds,  skin  are  the  removal  of  the  coarse  water  hairs. 
They  lie  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Bering  Sea,  which  have  to  be  carefully  plucked  out,  and 
about  200  miles  from  Cape  Newenham  on  the  the  dyeing  of  the  fine  under  fur.  Both  require 
■  mainland  of  Alaska  and  a  like  distance  from  the  greatest  skill,  and  when  the  skin  has  been 
the  Island  of  Unalaska,  in  lat  sA"  N.  and  Ion.  thus  dressed  and  dyed  its  value  has  been  doubled, 
iJO°  W.  There  are  five  islands  in  the  group,  of  When  the  United  States  came  into  possession 
which  two  only,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  of  the  Pribiiof  Islands  in  1868,  following  the 
important,  the  former  having  an  extreme  length  example  of  Russia,  she  leased  the  for  seat 
of  13  miles  and  a  wHdth  of  about  7.  St.  George  industry  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
Island  is  about  one  half  as  large.  Like  the  which  controlled  the  industry  for  a  period  of  ao 
Cotnmander  Islands  they  were  unknown  to  ah-  years.  The  company  paid  a  rental  of  $5SW0 
original  man.  They  were  discovered  in  1786  a  year  for  the  islands  and  a  royalty  of  $3  on 
by  Gerassim  Pribiiof,  a  Russian  navigator  in  each  skin  taken.  During  the  period  of  its  lease 
the  employ  of  the  trading  companies  then  en-  the  company  took  an  average  annual  quota  of 
gaged  m  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Com-  100.000  skins.  The  government  also  derived 
mander  Islands  and  already  seeking  new  fields,  revenue  from  import  duties  on  dressed  seal- 
Each  ifland  has  a  native  village  with  its  com-  skins  brought  over  from  London  for  consump- 
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tion  iD  this  country.    Is  all,  the  government  re-  cannot  be  distiiwuished  in  the  water  and  the 

ceived  during  this  first  period  of  20  years,  ia  hunter  aims  to  kill  every  animal  found.     Tlie 

rental,     royally,     and     import     duties,     nearly  killing  of  the  males  on  land  naturally  leaves 

$i3,ooo/xx),  or  about  twice  the  total  cost  of  the  the  herd  as  found  at  sea  composed  chiefly  of 

entire   territory  of  Alaska.     It   is  needless   to  females.    The  killing  of  the  female  seal  on  the 

say  that  the  industry  proved  a  source  of  wealth  spring    migration    involves    the    death    of    her 

to  the  comsauy  controlling  it.     The  same  com-  unborn  offspring.     When  killed  in   Bering  Sea 

pany  leased  the  Commander  Islands  from  Russia  in  August  and  September  her  dependent  young 

and  took  there  a  quota  of  about  50,000  skins  a  is  left  to  starve  on  the  rookeries.    Investigatkmi 

year.  of  the  pelagic  catch  in  1695  and  i8g6  showed  the 

In  i8go  the  fur  seal  industry  of  the  United  percentage  of  females  in  the  pel^c  catch  for 

States  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North  Am*  these  years  to  be  63  and  84  per  cent  respectively, 

erican    Commercial    Company  which    still   con*  In  the  latter  season  aa,ooo  starved  pups  were 

trols  it.    The  terms  of  the  new  lease  were  more  counted  upon  the  rookeries  of  Saint  Paul  and 

advantageous  to  the  government,  the  royalty  on  Saint  George,  their  mothers  having  been  killed 

skins  being  fixed  at  $10  each.     With   the   6rst  at  sea. 

year  of  the  new  lease  a  marked  change  was  man'  Aware  of   the   disastrous   effects   of   pela^ 

ifest   in   the   fur   seal   herd.     The   annual   quota  sealing,   and   acting   under   shadow   of   a   clatm 

fell    from    100,000    to    38,000,    a   figure   above  made  by  Russia  in  i8ao  to  absolute  jurisdiction 

which  it  has  not  risen  since.    The  cause  of  this  over   Bering  Sea  in  the  interests  of   her  fur 

decline  was  found  in  the  development  of  a  rival  seal  herd,  a  claim  siiKe  found  untenable,  the 

scaling  industry,  the  hunting  of  the  seats   in  United    States    in    1886   began    seizir^    sealing 

the  open  sea  while  on  their  migrations  and  feed-  vessels  operating  in  Bering  Sea,  among  them 

ing  excursions.  Canadian  vessels.    This  farongfat  on  a  diplomatic 

Pelagic  sealing,  as  this  hunting  is  now  called,  discussion   with   Great   Britain  whidi  dragged 

ia  the  outgrowth  of  a  custom  practised  by  the  along  until  iSgs,  when  the  two  nations  agreed 

Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  from  the  earli-  upon  a  treaty  sutmiittin^  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 

est  times.     Going  out  from  the  shore   in  the  tion  the  question  of  jnnsdiction  in  Bering  Sea. 

vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island  and  of  what  r^ulations,  if  any,  were  necessary 

in  their  canoes  they  captured  with   the  spear  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur 

■nch   stragglers    from    the    migrating    herd   as  seal  herd  when  beyond  the  ordinary  territorial 

came  within  their  reach.    The  number  of  ani-  limit  of  three  miles.    This  tribunal  of  arbitra- 

mals  taken  in  this  way  was  small,  probably  tiot  tion  met  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1803  and 

exceeding  5,000  a  year,  until  1879.     The  skins  rendered  its  decision  in  August  of  the  same 

found   their  way   to  the  markets  through  the  year.     The  decision  on  the  legal  questions  in- 

traders  and,   as    sealskins    increased    in  value,  vcdvcd  was  adverse  to  the  contention  of  die 

this  irregular  source  of  supply  became  an  object  United  States,  and  as  provided  in  this  event, 

of  attention.    In  1879  vessels  began  to  be  used  a  set  of  regulations  was   formulated    for   the 

to  convey  the  Indians  and  their  canoes  out  to  protection  of  the  herd,  to  be  enforced  jointly  by 

the  main  body  of  the  herd,  to  remain  with  them,  the  two   nations.     These  regulations  provided, 

affording  shelter  at  night  and  in  time  of  storms,  after  the  analomr  of  game  Taws,  for  a  closed 

and  enabling  the  hunters  to  move  with  the  pro-  season  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  all  scaling 

greas  of  the  herd.     From  a  single  vessel   in  should  be  suspended,  and  for  a  closed  zone  of 

1879  the  pelagic  industry  expanded  enormously  tio-milea  radius  about  the  islands,  within  which 

until  in    1891   the  sealing  fleet  numbered    122  no  sealing  whatever  should  be  allowed.     The 

vessels,  each  with  from  5  to  ao  sealiiu;  crews,  closed  season  covered  the  breeding  period,  the 

and   in   1S94  it   made   a   total   catch   of   143.000  protected  zone  was  supposed  to  provide  a  safe 

seals.    When  the  sealing  vessel  comes  into  sight  feeding  ground  for  the  mother  seal  while  her 

of  seals  its  boats  are  lowered  and  the  hunters  young  was  dependent  upon  her.    The  regulations, 

put   off   to    windward    in    diverging    directions,  however,    failed    of    their    object    because    the 

The  spearsman  stands  in  the  bow  and  the  steers-  mother  seal  does  not  feed  within  the  protected 

man  manages  the  boat.    The  seals  are  usually  area,  but  far  outside  of  it.    She  was,  therefore, 

found    sleeping  on   the   surface   of  the   water,  taken  by  the  pelagic  sealer  as  before,  and  her 

The  boat  approaches  noiselessly  and  the  spear  youn^  was  left  to  starve.    The  largest  catch  in 

is  Uirown  by  means  of  a  long  detachable  shaft,  the  history  of  pelagic  sealing,  that  of  1894,  was 

The  spear  head  is  attached  to  the  boat  by  a  made  in  the  first  season  of  the  operation  of  the 

line,  and  when  the  cwtured  animal  is  tired  out  very  regulations  designed  to  so  limit  and  restrict 

'  it  is  drawn   up   to  the  boat  and  killed   with  pelagic  sealing  as  to  protect  and  preserve  the 

a  short  club.    If  the  shotgun  is  used  the  ani-  herdi 

mal    is    similarly    ap^iroached    and,    after    be-  In  1696,  because  of  the  continued  decline  of 

-  ing   shot,    the  body   is  quickly   recovered    with  the  fur  seal  herd,  it  was  agreed  between  the 

a  gaff  to  prevent  its  sinking.    The  operations  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  re-cq)en  the 

of   the    sealing    fleet    were    gradually    extended  question  with  a  view  to  a  possible   revision  of 

from  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  until  the  rt^lations,  and  each  nation  sent  a  sdentilic 

they  covered  the  entire  migration  route  of  the  commission  into  Bering  Sea  to  inquire  into  all 

Pribilof  herd,  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  facta  relating  to  seal  life.     The  commission  for 

to   the   passes   of   the   Aleutian   chain.      Finally  the   United   States   was   under  the   direction  of 

it  entered  Bering  Sea  and  attacked  the  herd  on  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  Uni- 

its  summer  feeding  ground.     In  a  similar  way  versity,  California,  that  for  Great  Britain,  unde' 

the   pelagic   fleet    covered   the   migration    route  the   direction   of   Professor   D'Arcy   Wentworth 

of  the   Commander  herd.  Thompson  of  University  College,  Dundee,  Scot- 
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be    indiscriminate,    as   the   sex 


lature  of  things,     land.     At  the  close  of  the  investigations  which 
of   the   animal    covered  the  seasons  of  1896  and  18^.  the  two 

mz.d.,  Google 


commissions  met  at  Washington  in  a  joint  con' 
ference  known  as  the  Conference  of  Fur  Seal 
Experts,  and  after  a  ftill  discussion  of  the 
results  of  their  labors,  reached  an  agreement  on 
all  essential  facts,  establishing  the  fact  of  de- 
dine,  its  probable  rate  and  its  cause.  The 
cause  was  fixed  as  the  killing  of  females  at  sea 
involved  in  pelagic  sealing  and  the  agreement 
foreshadowed  —  the  commissions  having  no 
iwwer  to  consider  ways  and  means  —  the  aboli- 
tion of  pelagic  sealing  as  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing the  herd.  On  the  basis  of  this  agreement  the 
fur  seal  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  called  at  Quebec  in 
i8q8  to  consider  this  among  a  number  of  other 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  boimdarj  dispute  this  Joint  Commission 
suspended  action  without  result,  and  its  labors 
have  never  been  restuned.  Meanwhile  pelagic 
sealing  has  continued  and  the  herd  has  steadily 
declined. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity— 187D  to  1885 —  the  fur  seal  herd  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  numbered  2,500,000  animals  of 
all  classes,  the  herd  of  the  Commander  Islands, 
half  as  many  more.  The  maximum  product  of 
tiie  herd  for  this  period  was  100,000  skins  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  50,000  on  the  Commander 
Islands,  valued  at  from  $15  to  $25  in  the  raw 
state,  at  from  $30  to  $40  when  dressed  and  dyed. 
The  product  of  the  Pribilof  Island  land  sealing 
for   igo3   was  22,304  and    of  the   Commander 


Islands  sealing  7,733.  A  like  decline  is  found  in 
the  results  of  the  pelagic  industry,  which  is 
necessarily  suicidal  in  its  nature.  Its  total 
catch  —  and  the  greatest  in  its  history  —  for 
1894  was  143,000;  its  total  catch  for  the  season 
of  igoz  was  16,058.  No  stronger  arraignment  of 
pelagic  sealing  can  be  made  than  that  which  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  gives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  agreement  will  soon  be  reached 
by  which  this  destructive  agency  may  be  done 
away  and  this  wonderful  race  of  animals  and 
the  valuable  legitimate  industry  whicli  depends 
upon  it  may  be  saved  to  the  world.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  acceptance  of  the 
Paris  Award,  and  by  enforcement  of  its  regula- 
tions for  the  restriction  of  pelagic  sealing  since 
1S94,  have  established  a  precedent  which  should 
make  it  an  easy  step  to  the  abolition  of  such 
sealing. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  is  brought  together  tiie  total  statistics 
of  the  fur  seal  mdustry,  and  these  figures  give 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject 
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SE  ALSFISUD  •  SEAMAN 

(1877)  ;  Carroll,  'Seal  and  Herring  Fisheries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Northmen  who  spread 
Newfoundland*  (iSys)  ;  Schultz,  'Fisheries  and  their  sails  in  search  of  lands  th^  could  plun- 
Seal-hunting  in  White  Sea,  Arctic,  and  Caspian  der  and  subdue  were  sailors  and  warriors  both. 
Sea,'  translated  in  Report  of  United  States  Com-  The  discoveiy  of  America  gave  a  great  im- 
mission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Part  III.  (1873-4)  ;  pulse  to  seamanship,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
Southwell,  'Notes  on  Seal  and  Whale  Fishery,'  created  a  new  race  of  sailors,  who  were  also 
Zoologist  (London  1883-1902)  ;  Elliott,  'Fui  adventurers,  and  whose  feats  of  navigation  have 
Seal  Islands  of  Alaska'  (1882)  ;  'Proceedings  never  been  surpassed  for  daring,  skill,  and 
of  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,'  15  vols.  (1895);  aehievement.  In  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Jordan  and  others,  'The  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  colonies,  and  indeed  up  to  the  time  when  man- 
Islands  of  the  North  Pacific'  (1898).  ufactures  attracted  the  surplus  poptilation  of 
Gec«GE  ArchibaiJ"  Clark,  ^^'  "•"'  districts,  Americans  might  almost  have 
Seerelary  of  the  Fur  Seal  Cammisiion  1896-7,  ^>^"  caHed  a  race  of  sailors.  They  sailed 
Letand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  around  the  world  in  their  merchant  ships,  fight- 

Sealsfield,  selz'feld,  Charles,  pseudonym  of  "'^l"'"'^  privaWers,  and,  when  rearer  home. 

Karl    Anton    Postel,    Austrian     novelist:    b.  ^<^ff    English    revenue   cutter^   and   in   th.s 

Poppiti,    Moravia.   3   March    1793;    d.    Soleure,  f^hool   of  vaned   hardship  and   adventure   Uiey 

Switzerland,  26  May  1864.     He  entered  a  raon'  '"TT^  **i,'^'^f  ^  seamanship  as  no  others 

astery  and  was  ordained  in  the  priesthood,  but  h'd   learned  .t  before.     Good   sailing  ability  to 

in   1822   he   fled   to   Switzerland   and   thence   to  ^^'B""  »  *h'P^  "  the  best  advantage    was  al- 

the  United  States;  where  he  lived  in  1822-6  and  T^}  **  requisite  as  good  pinnery  in  the  naval 

1827-30.     In   1829  he  edited  in   New   York  the  '^"¥^  ^.='"i"'^a±^°^^"«  '^"i'''"'!!.!^,      "^.k 

'Courier  des  EtWS  Unis.'   and  after  1832  made  ??™'.'^S'""^.  ^'   '^  "   '^'5,   m   comb«t  with 

his  residence  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  though  he  fj™"?'    ^?^^^   P'"t«.  ij"!,,?""**^'    f™"? 

visited  the  United  States  at  intervals.    He  sub-  ^*'°""^"  *'^*''  *^**  *"*  ""^sate  and 

sequeMly  engaged  in  novel  writing,  his  work  ^St                   •      a       •                1     •    j 

crlSating  a  sensition  in  Germany.    His  publica-  ^he  *»men_iii  Amencan  vessels  to-day  are 

tions    mclude:     'Die    Vereinigten    Staaten    von  "nostiy  of  foragn  onpn      Scandinavia  siq.pl.es 

Nordamerika'    (1828) ;  <Der  Legitime  und  die  f  Ij^se  .f^portjo"?  of  them,  and  they  are  cxcel- 

Republikaner>    (1833);    'Lebensbilder   aus   bei-  ^"V  ^""f-.-^^TJ    ^*"    ''*    T    f\    *!""" 

den    Hemispharen'     (1835-7):     <Das    Kajfiten-  books  regulating  the,  engagement  and  treatraeni 

buch»   (1840) ;  'Siiden  und  Norden'    (18+2-3) :  ^i  ^^^"*.  tl^c'r  claims  to  pay,  and  ,th«r  d.s- 

etc                                                                       "t-^o/  .  charge   and   retnm  to   this  country,   if   abroad. 

■                    , -IT     1-  1.       •        L  Seamen  can   no   longer  be   beaten   and   cuffed 

Seaman,  sem?n,  Owea,  Unglish  vmSer:  b.  „ith  impunity  by  brutal  shipmasters.  The  au- 
18  Sept  1B61.  He  was  wincated  at  Clare  Col-  thorities,  both  civU  and  criminal,  are  quick  to 
ege,  Cambridge,  in  1S88  beeame  lecturer  in  uphold  the  cause  of  a  seaman  who  has  a  real 
literature  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science  grievance.  Merchant  seamen  make  their  con- 
(Newcastle-OQ-Tyne),  ioid  in  i8<»  was  there  tract  by  signing  a  written  agreement  called  tbe 
appointed  to  the  newlj  established  profes-  shipping  articles.  This  must  set  forth  the  voy- 
sorship  of  I.lerattire.  In  1897  he  was  admitted  a„,  the  ports  at  each  end,  and  all  other  matters 
hamster  of  the  Inner  Temple.  _  He  .began  con-  ^^jd,  arc  necessary  to  an  intelligent  tinder- 
fnbutions  in  1^  to  the  'National  Observer,*  standing  of  the  contract  The  contract,  when 
m  1895  to  the  'World,*  and  in  1894  to  'Punch,'  signed,  is  not  absolute  evidence  of  agreement 
whose  staff  he  joined  in  1897,  and  of  which  he  on  the  part  of  the  seaman,  who  may  prove,  if 
Lccame  editor  in  1906.  Among  his  books  of  ]„  ^an.  that  he  was  induced  to  sign  by  fraudu- 
verse  are:  'With  Double  Pipe'  (1K8)  ;  lent  representations,  or  while  irresponsible.  The 
'Hortce  at  Catnbridge'  (1894) ;  'TiUtrs  of  the  ]a„  provides  penalties  for  violation  of  the  con- 
Sand*  (1895);  'The  Battle  of  the  Bays' (1896):  tract  by  either  party;  the  amount  and  quality 
<In  Cap  and  Bells'  (1899);  'Borrowed  Plumes'  ^,1  provisions  while  on  a  voyage  are  r<^l.aed 
(1902};  'A  Harvest  of  Chaff'  (1904).  by  statute,  and  the  master  Is  bound  to  pay  the 

Seaman,  a  person  below  the  rank  of  wages  due,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  sea- 
officer  who  is  employed  in  the  navigation  of  a  man  has  been  insubordinate  or  inefficient  A 
vessel  either  coastwise  or  on  the  high  seas.  The  seaman  refusing,  without  good  cause,  such  as 
word  "Bailor'  is  broader  in  meaning  than  that  illness  or  other  disabihty,  to  do  the  work  as- 
of  seaman,  including  men  employed  on  inland  signed  to  him,  may  be  put  in  irons  while  on 
waters  as_  well  as  at  sea,  and  in  the  United  board,  and  prosecuted  in  the  nearest  United 
States,  with  a  vast  area  of  navigable  lakes.  States  court.  If  he  deserts  he  may  be  arrested, 
sailor  is  the  term  more  generally  used.  Seaman-  and  punished  by  forfeiture  of  wages  and  im- 
ahip  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  navigation,  and  that  prisonment  He  can  justify  desertion  by  proof 
originated  before  the  historic  period.  Although  of  cruel  treatroenL  If  a  seaman  is  discharged 
in  ancient  times  vessels  were  propelled  to  a  great  without  cause  and  against  his  will  in  a  foreign 
extent  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  chained  to  the  port,  the  master  can  be  punished  by  six  months' 
oars  they  handled,  the  men  engaged  in  navigat-  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  $500.  If  the  seaman, 
ing  ships  were  usually  free,  and  the  ancient  sea-  who  has  done  his  duty,  is  willing  to  be  dis- 
men  appear  to  have. had  more  voice  in  matters  charged  abroad,  and  the  master  on  his  part  is 
affecting  the  voyage  than  seamen  have  to-day.  willing  to  let  the  man  go,  the  master  must  pay 
Commerce  by  water  was  the  chief  source  of  the  him  three  months'  wages  besrand  what  is  due, 
wealth  which  made  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  one  third  of  which  amount  goes  to  a  fund  for 
fiome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  Europe  the  maintenance  of  American  seamen  abroad 
rich  and  powerful,  and  skilful  seamen  were,  and  for  bringing  them  home.  It  is  part  of  the 
therefore,  in  great  demand.  Similar  conditions  duty  of  American  consuls  to  be  vigilant  in  the 
prevailed  in  the  more  prosperous  republics  of  protection  of  American  seamen,  and  tbe  master 
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of  k  veasel  must  present  his  papers  for  cxamina-  was   made,   although   other   points    in    dispute 

tion  by  the  American  consul  or  consular  agent  were  adjusted,  this  question  was  left  uttsettlcd, 

in  all  ports  visited,  and  miist  explain  the  Tea-  England,   however,  making  no   further  attempt 

sons  for  the  absence  of  anyone  entered  in  the  to  interfere  with  American  vessels,  and  the  fall 

list  of  the  crew.  of    Napoleon   removing   the   causes   whicli    had 

Unfortunately  many  seamen  are  ignorant  of  led  to  Engl&nd'a  high-handed  measures. 
the  provisions  of  law  intended  to  guard  them  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  signed  by  the 
from  abuse  and  imposition,  and  the  dissipation  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Russia,  Great  Bril- 
in  which  many  of  them  indulge  when  on  shore  ain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia, 
,  helps  to  make  them  easy  victims  of  unscnipu'  i6  April  1856,  sought  to  settle  the  various  ques- 
lous  boarding-house  keepers  and  shipmasters,  tions  relating  to  the  right  of  search,  declared 
,  who  conspire  to  rob  them  of  advance  money,  privateering  abolished ;  that  the  neutral  flag 
and  virtually  kidnap  them  on  board  vessels  on  covered  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of 
which  they  had  no  intention  of  sailing.  This  war,  that  neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of 
evil  is  undoubtedly  winked  at,  in  some  instances,  war,  were  not  liable  to  seizure,  even  under  the 
by  corrupt  oflicials,  wiio  presumably  receive  a  enemy's  flag,  and  that  blockades,  to  be  binding, 
share  of  the  proceeds.  Some  outrage,  greater  must  be  effective.  The  United  States  did  not 
titan  usual,  calls  attention  at  intervals  to  the  assent  to  this  declaration,  and  matters  were  in 
wrongs  bein^  perpetrated  on  seamen,  and  then  this  condition  when  the  American  Civil  War 
■  there  is  a  brief  spasm  of  public  anger,  and  talk  broke  out. 
of  prosecution  and  reform.  This  dies  out,  as  a  In  i86i  a  collision  between  the  United  States 
rule,  without  serious  action  having  been  taken,  and  Great  Britain  was  nearly  caused  by  the  no- 
and  matters  go  on  as  before.  The  lot  of  the  authorized  action  of  the  commander  of  a  Union 
American  seaman  is,  however,  immeasurably  war- vessel,  who  stopped  the  British  mail 
better  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth  steamer  Trent  on  the  high  seas,  aad  took  from 
century,  for  now  the  law  is  on  his  side,  when  the  Trent  as  prisoners  Messrs.  Slidell  ajid  Ma- 
invoked,  whereas  formerly  all  its  power  was  ex-  son,  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States 
erted  on  the  side  of  the  shipmaster,  however  proceeding  to  Europe.  England  made  prepara- 
cruel   and   unscrupulous.  tions  for  war,  but  the  government  at  Washing- 

In  England  also  the  seaman  has  had  ample  ton  disavowed  the  stoppage  of  the  Trent,  and 

legal  protection  for  over  half  a  century,  since  released  the  commissioners.    No  privateers  were 

the  passage  of  the  mercantile  marine  act  of  1851^  chartered  by  the  United  States  either  during  the 

which  lays  down  minute  rules  for  the  govern-  Civil  War  or  the  Spanish  American  War.     In 

ment  of  both  masters  and  seamen.     The  provi-  the  latter  conflict  the  United  Slates  and  Spain 

aions  of  the  act  are  very  similar  to  the  Ameri-  proclaimed  their  intention  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 

can  laws  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  this  dc- 

Scar«h-li£ht.    See  Elxctmc  Light:  Light-  termination  was  adhered  to  throu^ut  the  war. 

BotJSE.           "■  The  right  to  search  3  neutral  vessel  for  con- 

_,_,,,           ,                         ,.  traband    of    war    is    universally    admitted,    this 

SMTch,  Ricbt  ot  so  far  as  it  awli«B  to  right,  however,  being  confined  to  private  mer- 

the    homes,    persona,    papers,    and    effects    of  <.j,ant  vessels,  and  not  applying  to  ships  of  war. 

American  citizens,  is  regulated  by  the  I'ourth  J^^g  exercise  of  this  right  must  be  conducted 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  „ith  due  care  and  regard  to  die  rights  and 

States,  which  provides  that  the  right  of  the  peo-  safety  of  vessels.    All  civilised  powers  also  ex- 

pie  to  be  secure  gainst  unreasonable  searches  jrcise  the  right  of  stopping  and  searciiing,  and, 

and   seizures   shall   not   be  viohited.     This  pro-  y  cause  be  found,  seizing  or  destroying,  should 

Tision   appears   also   in   State   constitutions.      A  resistance  be  shown,  a  vessel  suspected  of  piracy 

magistrate  Should  issue  a  search  warrant  only  on  or   slave-trading.     See   Blockade;   Contxaband 

evidence  sufficient  lor  a  reasonable  presumption  qj.  War-  Pabjs  Declaration  of. 

that   stolen   articles,   or   articles    used   in   viola-  '             ' 

tion  of  law,  such  "as  ambling  implements,  are  to  Search   Warrant    is    a    warrant   requiring 

be  obtained  by  the  search,  or  that  evidence  «3-  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  search  a 

sential  to  a  prosecution   for   serious  crime  may  house  or  other  place  therein  specified,  for  pro^- 

thus  be  secured.     An  officer  holding  a  warrant  erty  therein  alleged  to  ba\-e  been  stolen;  and  if 

for  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged   with  crime  the  same  shall  be   found   upon   such   search,  to 

may  enter  upon  any  premises  where  he  believes  bring  the  goods  so  found,  together  with  the  pcT- 

that  person  to  be,  but  is  responsible  both  civilly  son  occupying  the  same,  who  is  named,  before 

and  criminally   for  abuse   of   his   authority.     If  the  justice  or  other  officer  granting  the  warrant, 

an   officer   makes  an   arrest   without  lawful   au-  or  some  other  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  law- 

thority  he  is  liable  for  false  imprisonment.   Per-  fu'iy    authorized    officer.     It    should    be    given 

sons   liot   charged  with   crime  may   be  arrested  under  ihe  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice  and  dated, 

and   detained  as   witnesses  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 

The  extent  of  the  right  of  search  by  belliger-  tliat  "the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 

ents    of    the    vessels    of    neutrals    is    a    much  '!'='■■  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 

disputed  question,  and  although  it  has  been  agi-  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 

tated  for  over  a  century  it  is  far  from  a  com-  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 

pt«hensive  and  satisfactory  decision.    The  asscr-  Probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 

tion   by    Great    Britain,    during   the   wars    with  3"''    particularly    describing    Ihe    place    to    be 

Napoleon,  of  the  right  to  search  American  ves-  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized." 

sels  on  the  high  seas  for  alleged  deserters  from  Sear'ing,  Laura  Catherine  Redden  (*How- 

the  British  navy  — some  of  whom  were  hanged  abd  Glynbkn"),  American  author:  b.  Somerset, 

after   being   taken   from   an   American    man-of-  Md.,  g  Feb.  184a    At  ten  she  lost  the  power  of 

war — provoked  the  War  of  1812.    When  peace  hearing  and  of  speech  through  illness,  and  waa 
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educated  at  the  Missouri  Institute  for  Deaf  SeanckncM,  an  affection  attended  with 
Mutes,  Idter  she  largely  regained  the  faculty  nausea  and  other  disagreeable  sensations  pro- 
of speech  at  Clark  Institution,  Northamptoni  duced  by  the  motion  of  a  vessel.  Its  cause* 
Masa.  She  was  married  to  Edward  W.  Sear*  and  etiology  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood, 
ing  in  1876.  Her  literary  career  began  when  Some  refer  it  to  causes  dependent  upon  the  al- 
she  was  18,  and  during  tlie  Civil  War  she  was  tered  or  affected  functions  of  the  nervous  een~ 
a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Washington.  In  tres;  others  to  the  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the 
1866-7  she  was  in  Italy  as  correspondent  for  the  stomach ;  and  still  others  to  irritation  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  also  engaged  in  literary  liver  by  the  unusual  movements  of  the  body,  in- 
work  for  the  department  of  agriculture.  During  creased  secretion  of  bile  being  secondary.  Prob- 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  she  wrote  'German  ably  each  of  these  views  contains  something  of 
War  Gossip'  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  on  the  real  explanation  of  the  disorder, 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Mail  in  1S68--76,  and  When  a  landsman  goes  to  sea,  the  move- 
in  1886  removed  to  California,  where  she  has  ments  of  the  ship,  and  the  shifting  lines  and  sur- 
continued  writing  for  the  leading  periodicals,  faces,  unsettle  his  visual  stability,  as  the  diffcr- 
She  has  published  'Notable  Men  in  the  House  ent  inclinations  of  the  plank  lie  stands  on 
of  Representatives'  (1864);  'Idyls  of  Battle*  unsettle  his  muscular  sense.  The  consequent 
(1S64);  'Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers'  derangement  of  these  faculties  reacts  upon  the 
(1874)  ;  etc  nervous  centres,  and  through  the  latter  upon  the 
Sears,  serz,  Isaac,  American  patriot:  b.  l''^"^')^'^  producing  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  i?m;  d.  anion.  China,  28  Recollection  of  the  disturbmg  sensations,  to- 
Oet.  1786.  He  descended  from  Richard  Sears,  Kf"'!-'^  '"^.  ^J'  emotion  a  state  which  th^  on- 
who  emigrated  from  Colchester,  England,  in  K"^"'  e^-^'ted,  may  itself  become  an  efficient 
1630,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  "'"^  "»  least  in  individuals,  of  peculiarly  irnta- 
jn  command  of  a  privateer  against  the  French  in  l"'^  stomachs,  or  of  highly  sensitive  nervous  sys- 
1758-61,  and  after  losing  his  vessel,  located  in  »=™.Si  ^^  *'*.  plays  downward  upon  the  sen- 
New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  ?9^"^  ^'^"^  '"  ^""^i.?  nwnner  as  to  excite  m 
and  European  trade.  He  became  a  prominent  %"■  ^^  ^"J^  T.u"°"w-  ^^  ^h"*  *" 
member  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,'  and  was  originally  produced  through  toe  medium  of  the 
chairman  of  the  first  committee  of  correspond-  ?"f?°7  1'^t  ,f  .T'^  "plam  why  certain 
ence  established  in  New  York.  He  commanded  individuals  show  all  the  symptoms  of  seasick- 
the  troop  that  raided  the  printing  establish-  ness  on  going  aboard  a  vessel  perfectly  at  rest. 
mentof%mes  Rivington,  editor  of  the  'Royal  So  no  doubt,  imagination  a  a  potent  and.  im- 
Gaiette.>  After  destroying  the  presses,  the  portant  factor  uithe  case.  The  fact  that  visual 
types  were  carried  away  to  be  cast  into  l^llets.  'n'P«»s"»is  predispose  travelers  to  seasickness 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  ^"SSests  that  a  susceptible  individual,  when  on 
1783.  and  also  of  the  State  assembly  of  New  '^'^^  ^^""^t  *'""'*'«  f?^- 
York.  Having  lost  his  fortune,  he  shipped  as  ^ut  perhaps  the  chief  causes  of  seasickness 
super^^a^  on  a  merchant  vessel  and  contracted  may  be  summed  up  thus:  (l)  Effusion  of  hlood 
a  fevcron  the  voyage  to  China,  from  which  he  »°  "*«  ^'?'"'  <2>  disturbance  of  the  dwestive 
jjpj                              ■  system;  (3)  over-eating,  and  also  under-ealing. 

Sears,  Joseph  Hamblen,  American  author:  "''"ilPr:!'!'':!,"'^ "!"  ]!lV^"W^  ^ 

b.  Boston  1865     He  was  graduated  from  Har-  "action  and  arrangement  of  vessels  have  b«n 

vard  in  1889,  and  has  since  published  'The  Gov-  <"«!   "■'*   )'">=  success;   yet   expenroents   wtth 

emments^  the  World  Tci-day'    (1893);  'Fur  '"**'*  having  a  swinging  saloon,  designed  to 

and    Feather    Taies'     (1807I  ■    «None    bIk    the  P^serve    equilibrium    in    any    sea,    and    vessels 

B«v->  /t4!,/            t'W).     None    But   the  „iti,  a  breadth  intended  to  minimiM  the  rodcing 

Brave     (i^).                    motion,  show  that  nautical  men  and  shipbuild- 

Sears,  Lorenzo,  American  rhetorician:  b.  ^rs  are  becoming  alive  to  the  interests  and  cora- 

SearsviUe,  Mass.,  18  April  1830.    He  was  grad-  fort  of  travelers.    Preventive  measures  r^arded 

uated  frwn  Yale  in  1861,  from  the  General  The-  from  the  patient's  point  of  view  are  practkally 

ologica!  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1864,  and  was  limited  to  the  regulation  of  diet  before  a  voy- 

engaged  in  pastoral  duties  m   New  England  m  age.     The  diet  for  some  days  previously  should 

1864-85.     He   was   appointed   to  the  chair   of  be  plentiful,  but  of  light  and  nutritious  charac- 

rhetoric  and   English  literature  at   the   Univer-  ter.     Above  all,  the  bowels  should  not  be  con- 

sity  of  Vermont   in   1885,  which  he  filled  until  glipated,   and  food   should  not  be  taken   for  at 

1890,  since  when  he  has  occupied  that  of  rhet-  least  five  or  six  hours  before  going  on  board, 

one  and  American  literature  at  Brown  Univer-  although  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  just  before  em- 

*,"X"    ."•',™  published:   'History  of  Oratory*  barking  will  prove  beneficial  as  a  slight  stjmu- 

(iSg?)  ;    'Principles   and    Methods   of   Literary  lant.     On  the  ship  a  position  as  near  the  centre 

Criticism'    (1898);    'A   His.oncal   Introduction  as   practicable   is   to   be   preferred.      It   is   best 

to  the  Library  of  Modem  Eloquence'  (1901).  when  lying  down  to  lie  on  the  back,  with  the 

Setra'port,  Maine,  town  on  Penobscot  head  and  shoulders  very  slightly  elevated.  As 
Bay ;  five  miles  northeast  of  Belfast  and  about  a  curative  measure  during  the  attack  of  nausea 
30  miles  southwest  of  Bangor.  Its  chief  Indus-  and  vomiting,  brandy  and  ke  in  small  doses  may 
tries  are  ship-building,  ice-gathering,  shipping  be  given.  Champagne  is  better  in  the  period  of 
hay  and  lumber,  and  poultry  products.  It  lias  depression  and  exhaustion  during  a  long  sick- 
lumber  and  grist  mills,  and  a  spool  mil!.  It  has  ness  than  at  the  beginning.  A  bandage  mod- 
a  high  school,  graded  elementary  schools,  and  erately  tight,  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or 
the  Sears  Public  Library,  opened  in  1872.  The  an  icc-belc  or  even  cold  compresses  all  along 
.lational  bank  has  a  capital  of  $50,000;  the  sav-  the  spine  may  afford  relief;  while  some  are  ben- 
ings  bank  has  a  large  amount  oi  deposits.  Pop.  efited  by  sipping  frequent  drafts  of  Inkewarm 
(1910I  1.444.  or  cold  water,  though  a  ^ais  of  hot  milfc  imiy 
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SEASONS  —  SEATTLE 


lie  better.  The  presence  of  any  harmless  fluid 
in  the  stomach  tends  at  least  to  prevent  the  dis- 
agreeable sensations  of  retching.  Three  or  four 
<lrops  of  chloroform  on  lump-sugar  may  pre- 
vent vomiting,  and  a  suitable  dose  of  bromide 
>jf  soda  and  antipyrine  will  often  give  further 
relief.  Some  physicians  recommend  cocaine  tab- 
lets, A  grain,  with  intervals  of  an  hour.  Many 
medical  men  consider  that  if  drugs  must  be 
taken,  the  best  all-around  remedy  is  chlorobrom 
(.not  chloroform),  a  compound  of  chloraUmide 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  while  some  prefer 
■'    e  grains  of  bromide  of 


the  sun  enters  Aries,  t( 
-umnier  is  from  the  summer  solstice  I 
lumnal  equinox;  autumn  is  from  the 
equinox  to  the  winter  solstice;  winter  is  from 
the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
earth's  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  66^%  and  as  the  earth  moves  round  the 
-^un  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  turned  to  the  sun  in  summer  (most 
so  at  the  summer  solstice} ;  at  the  equinoxes 
the  line  of  light  and  shade  on  the  earth  passes 
through  the  poles,  and  at  the  winter  solstice  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  turned  from  the  sun. 
It  is  evident  that  the  characters  of  the  seasons 
ure  reversed  to  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  See  Aittumk;  EaktH;  Summer; 
Spring;  WiKTm;  etc. 

Seattle,  chief  city  in  the  Sute  of  Washing- 
ton, county  seat  of  King  County,  is  situated 
in  latitude  ^°  35'  North,  and  lungitude  122° 
jo'  WesL  TIic  city  covers  a  long  stretch  of 
rolling  territory  lying  between  Puget  Sound 
and  Lake  Washington,  being  deeply  indented 
■in  the  west  by  Elliott  Bay,  an  arm  of  Puget 
^ound,  which  gives  the  city  something  the 
shape  of  an  hour  glass.  This  bay  constitutes 
a  harbor  of  remarkable  safety  of  some  four 
miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in  width.  The 
city  lies  129  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  804  miles  by  water  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  the  terminal  of  the  trans -con- 
tinental railway  sj^stems  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  all  large 
ports  of  the  world,  serving  with  a  special  fre- 
quency the  Asiatic  ports,  Pacific  islands, 
llritish  Columbia,  ajid  Alaska.  The  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  connect  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Lake  Washington,  which  constitutes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tlie  city,  is  a  fresh  water 
body  some  22  miles  in  length  and  varying  from 
2  to  4  miles  in  width.  A  large  part  of  the 
western  shore  of  this  lake  belongs  to  the  Park 
Department  of  the  city,  and  is  being  developed 
and  beautified  as  a  great  pleasure  ground. 

Lake  Union,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
is  a  fresh  water  lake  something  the  shape  of 
the  letter  'Y'.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  United 
States  Government  will,  by  1915,  have  com- 
pleted a  canal  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
Salmon  Bay  into  and  through  Lake  Union  and 
into  Lake  Washington.  By  means  of  a  lock 
at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Bay,  the  waters  of 
Salmon  Bay,  Lake  Union  and  Lake  Washing- 
ton will  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  level  of 
8  feet  above  mean  high  tide. 

In  the  northern  part  of  (he  city  Green  Lake, 
almost    circular    in    form,   covering    about    400 


acres  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  160 
feet  above  mean  high  tide,  is  included  whhin 
the  limits  of  Woodland  Park.  The  highest 
points  in  city  are  about  500  feet  above  sea 
level,  but  the  average  elevation  of  the  crests 
of  the  ridges  which  lead  north  and  south  be- 
tween Lake  Washington  and  the  Sound  is 
about  300  feet. 

CUmate.~The  climate  of  Puget  Sound  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Southern  England,  be- 
ing moist  and  equable,   summer  gently  dying 


,  and  > 
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raer.  Summer  is  usually  designated  as  the  dry 
season  and  winter  as  the  ramy  season.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  is  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Japan  current,  the  variations 
in  seasonal  conditions  being  attributable  to  the 
variations  in  the  movements  of  that  current. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  temperature, 
labor   can   be   performed    in    the   open    air    on 

Sractically  every  working  day  of  the  year, 
lalaria  is  unknown  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
Seattle  boasts  of  the  lowest  death  record  of 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world,  having  main- 
tained a  death  rate  not  in  excess  of  9.25  per 
thousand   for   many  years. 

BuiVrfifigj.— Buildings  of  the  city  are  all 
modem.  In  the  business  part  they  are  of  a 
very  handsome  and  substantial  character.  The 
city  presents  a  remarkably  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  approached  from  Puget  Sound,  from 
which  some  of  its  great  buildings,  such  as  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  James  with  its  two  stately 
towers,  stand  out  with  remarkable  prominence. 
The  Public  Library,  the  Federal  Building,  the 
King  Street  Stations  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  Railways  and  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad  &.  Navigation  Com- 
lany,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
Railway,  are  all  structures  of  classic  architec- 
ture. The  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  notable  buildings 
of  the  Northwest.  The  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Washington,  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  constitute  a  group 
well   recognized  as  the  pride  of   the  state. 

Parks. —  Unusual  pains  have  been  taken  to 
acquire  some  of  the  most  sightly  tracts  of  land 
for  park  development  Woodland  Park,  Vol- 
unteer Park  and  Jefferson  Park  are  eadi 
worthy  of  special  notice.  In  iSt)2  a  complete 
system  of  parks  covering  a  number  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  to  be  connected  with  park 
drives  and  boulevards,  was  laid  out  by  E.  O. 
Schwagrel,  and  during  years  past  the  city  has 
been  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  so 
laid  out,  and  their  careful  development  and 
beautification  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
advice  of  Olmsted   Brothers  of  Boston. 

Up  to  1  Jan,  1912,  there  had  been  expended 
upon  the  park  system  four  and  one-half  million 
dollars  the  annual  expenditure  of  maintenance 
and  development  being  about  $300,000.  Fifteen 
miles  of  magnificent  boulevards  had  been  com- 
pleted in  connection  with  the  parking  system, 
and  ten  miles   additional  partly  completed. 

Educalion. —  The  schools  of  the  city  are  in 
charge  of  a  non-political  school  board.  On  i 
Jan.  iyi2,  there  were  in  use  6  high  school 
buildings  and  61  grammar  school  buildings, 
manned  by  979  teachers  and  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  32.445  scholars.  The  value  of  the 
property  and  buildings  under  the  control  of 
the  school  board   at  that   time  is   estimated  a 
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$Sr455>7ti8.    The  buildings  of  the  University  of  560,000  have  been  expended  on  local  improve- 

Washington  occupy  a  most  sightly  campus  of  ment    work,    $3,825,000    on    the    Cedar    River 

353  acres,  upon  which  the  city  expends  $15,000  Water    Supply    system,    and   $113,000    on    mis- 

per  year  maintenance  as  though  it  were  a  pub-  cellaneous    construction.     The    great    buUc  of 

he  park,  the  local  improvement  work  in  Seattle  is  car- 

Libraries. —  Seattle  has  for  many  years  ricd  on  under  a  local  improvement  district 
maintained  a  most  excellent  public  library  sys-  assessment  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  city  conn- 
tera.  The  central  library  building  is  a  mag-  cil  may,  either  upon  its  own  motion  or  as  the 
nificent  cut-stone  structure  which,  with  its  result  of  a  petition  presented  by  interested 
grounds,  is  estimated  at  being  worth  more  than  properly  holders,  order  local  improvements  to 
I  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  the  shelves  of  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  whole  or 
which  contain  over  130,000  volumes  of  stand-  any  designated  part  of  the  cost  of  which  (o 
ard  works.  There  are  six  branch  libraries  of  be  borne  by  assessments  levied  upon  benefited 
the  city,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  one  million  property.  Local  improvement  serial  bonds  ex- 
dollars,  tending  oVer  3  period  of.  ten  years  are  issued 

Administration. —  The  administration  of  the  in  payment  for  this  work,  the  property  owner, 

city   rests   in   a   Mayor,   City    Council,   and  a  however,  being  free  to  make  payment  of  the 

Board  of  Public  Works.    The  City  Council  is  whole  cost  at  any  lime.     The  amount  to  be 

a  strictly  legislative  body   consisting  of   nine  contributed  from  the  general  fund  toward  each 

members  elected  at  large,  three  members  retir-  of    these    various    sums   is   determined    bj   the 

ing  each  year.     All   executive  control  of  the  city  council  in  advance,  but  this  amotint  in  alt 

city  is  lodged  in  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  cases  is  very  small.     The  result  of  the  use  of 

Public  Works,  who  let  all  contracts  and  super-  this  plan  has  been  the  securing  for  Seattle  the 

vise   all    municipal    functions.      The   city   owns  largest    mileage    of    permanent    and    complete 

lis  own  water  system,  owning  a  watershed  of  streets   per  capita  of   any   city  in  the   country, 
nearly  150  square  miles  of  mountainous  terri-  PubUc    Utility    Earnings. —  The    two    public 

tory.     The  run-off  from  this  watershed  is  im-  utilities    producing    notable    revenues    are    the 

pounded  in  Cedar  Lake,  41  miles  distant  from  municipal    lighting    plant,    the    total    cost    of 

the  city,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1,550  feet  above  which  to  I  Jan.  1912,  was  $2,628,000  and  the 

sea  level,     A  little  more  than  2  miles  below  gross  earnings  from  whidi  for  the  year  1911 

the  lake  a  series  of  cascades  in  the  river  fur-  were   $727,400,    and   the    municipal   water   svs- 

nish  a  total  tall  of  some  630  feev.    The  water-  tem,  the  total  cost  of  which  to  I  Jan.  igi2^has 

shed  will  furnish  an  average  daily  run-off  of  been  $9,563,000  and  the  gross  earnings  from 

325  millions  gallons.    Of  this  amount  there  is  which  for  the  year  1911  were  $817,000. 
at  the  present  time  conveyed  to  the  cily  65  Manafacliire  and  Commerce,-^  Seattle  is  the 

millions    gallons    per    day.       Reservoirs    con-  commercial    and    industrial   center    of    a    large 

structed  on   the  high  points  of  the  city  im-  territory  which  contains  very  extensive  natural 

pound  300  millions  gallons.  resources,  including  coal.  lumber,  clay  worb'ng. 

The  city  owns  its  own  lighting  system.  At  cement  manufacture,  hshing,  mining  and  agri- 
the  foot  of  the  cascades  in  the  Cedar  River  culture.  There  are,  of  various  classes,  765 
before  referred  to,  there  has  been  constructed  separate  manufacturing  establishments  with  an 
a  hydro-elect ric  power  plant  where  there  had  invested  capital  of  over  $51,072,000,  paying 
been  installed,  prior  to  1  Jan.  igi2,  machinery  over  $14,900,000  per  annum  in  wages.  The 
for  generating  17,000  horse  power,  and  where  aveiage  number  of  wage  earners  during  the 
ft  total  installation  of  some  50,000  horse  power  year  igii  was  more  than  12,400.  This  is  ex- 
may   be   made.  elusive  of  51   steam  laundries  operating  in  the 

There    were    over    20,000    commercial    ac-  city  with  a  capital  of  $1,008,000,  paying  wages 

cotmts   with  the  municipal  plant   in   igu,  with  to  the  extent  of  $912,000  and  current  cxpensei 

gross   earnings   of   $725,000.      There   are   three  of  $219,000,  employing  1,467  operatives  and  pro- 

pnvatcly  owned  hydro-electric  power  plants  in  ducing  an  output  of   $1,697,000.    The    Seattle 

operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Seattle,  furnishing  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company  is  equipped 

during  1911  some  52,000  horse  power  of  energy  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  any  size,  the 

in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  (he  city.   Some  United  Stales  battleship  Nebraska  having  been 

of    the    current     generated    by    these    private  built   in   its   yards.      The    Pugct    Sound    Naval 

plants  is  used  in  Taconia  and  some  in  Everett  Station  has  its  operating  base  at   Seattle,  al- 

Ihe  city  owns   its  sewer  system,  consisting  though     (he     docks     of     this     station     are     at 

on  I  Jan.  1912,  of  359  miles  of  sewers,  built  Bremerton,   about  12  miles  west.     Dry   Dock 

at  a  cost  of  seven  million  dollars.    There  had  No,  I  at  this  station  is  627  feet  long,  39  feet 

been  graded  prior  to  1  Jan.  1912,  590  miles  of  deep,  67  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  130  feet  wide 

streets,    166  miles   of   which   have   been  paved  at  the  top.    Dry  Dock  No.  2  is  770  feet  long  on 

with  permanent  pavement,  the  flcor,  820  feet  long  inside  of  coping  at  head 

At  the  spring  election   in   1911,  the  ciliiens  to  outer  sill,   106   feet   wide  between    faces   of 

authorized  the  construction  of  some  20  miles  altars  at  sill  level  and  145  feet  wide  at  coping, 

of  municipal   street  railway.      Existing  street  with  a  depth  of  47  feet, 

railways,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of  private  Banks  and  Finance. —  There  are  28  banks  in 

corpora'.ions  and  have  a  total  trackage  of  230  the  city  of  Seattle,  the  capital  stock  of  the  26 

miles,  and  furnish  a  satisfactory  service.  chartered  in  the  State  amounting  to  $6,665,ooa 

Expenditares.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  California  and 
the  property  within  the  city  for  the  year  1911  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  being  ex- 
was  ^12,000,000.  based  on  46  per  cent  of  actual  eluded.  Tlie  deposits  for  the  year  1911  were 
value.  On  this  a  tax  levy  of  14  mills  was  made  $76,715,101,  and  the  clearances  $552,640,350- 
to  meet  current  expenses.  The  deposits  in  the  year  1900  were  $17,401,450. 

Since    the   organization    of   the   city.    $36,-  and  the  clearances  $130423,381. 
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SEAWEED  — SBAY 

The  customs  collections  at   Seattle  for  the  cells  beiiig  distinctly  nucieolated.  and  possessing 

year  igit  were  $1,346,973.     The  collections  for  well  defined  chromatophores,  in  which  the  green 

the  year  1900  were  $281,545.    The  post-office  re-  coloring    matter    resides.      They    include    suck 

ceipis  for  the  year  191  r  were  $i,ooo,5]3;  for  single-celled  types  as  the  common  green  slime* 

the  year  1900  they  were  $186,762.    The  imports  (Protacocriu) ,  desmids,  diatoms,  the    lilamen- 

for   the    year    igll    were   $55,768,401    and   the  tous   pondscums,   green    felts    (yauektria),   as 

exports  $53.507i«9-     The  building  permits  for  well  as  some  larger  leaf-like  and  massive  kinds 

the  year  1910  were  13.224,  for  an  estimated  cost  {Ulva,  Caulerpa,  Cadium,  etc).     They  occur 

of  coOEtruction  of  $i7r449.757-    During  the  year  abundantly     in    both     fresh     and    salt    waters 

1911,  corresponding  figures  were  11,198  permits  throughout  the  world. 

for  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,916,769,  The     brown     seaweeds      (PlKrophyctr)    are 

Po/ntlatian  and  History— Aa  has  been  well  closely  related  to  the  green  seaweeds,  and  dif- 
itated  by  Mr.  James  B.  Meikle,  former  secre-  fer  from  them  mainly  in  having  an  additional 
tary  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce;  brown  coloring  matter  which  hides  the  green 
■Whal  is  now  the  city  of  Seattle  was  at  one  color  of  the  chromatophnrei!.  The  simplest 
time  tU  home  of  several  hundred  Indians,  forms  are  minute  few-celled  plants,  others  are 
and  the  .xcasional  meeting  place  of  thousands,  branching  filaments,  while  still  others  are  large, 
who  were  attracted  to  this  point  as  a  convenient  massive  plants  many  feet  in  length,  and  corn- 
location  for  tribal  assemblies.  It  was  first  set-  posed  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  In  all  the 
tied  by  white  men  in  1852,  when  a  few  stardy  mode  of  reproduction  is  of  a  simple  type,  show- 
pioneers  located  upon  the  land  under  the  pro  ing  their  low  grade  in  spite  of  the  ofreat  size  of 
visions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  27  Sept.  1850,  some  of  the  species.  Among  the  hrger  plants 
known  as  the  'Donation  Aci.»  In  1853  the  of  this  group  are  the  kelps  IMacrocysHs,  Lfs- 
town  was  laid  out  and  called  Seattle,  after  a  sonia,  etc.),  devil's  aprons  (Laminaria)  and 
friendly  Indian  chief  of  that  name.  It  was  in-  rockweeds  {Fucus).  Some  Pacific  species  of 
corporated  m  1865  by  the  territorial  legislature,  the  first  named  genua  attain  a  length  of  several 
and  reincorporated  in  1869.  During  the  first  hundred  feet,  and  are  doubtless  the  longest 
20  years  its  growth  was  slow,  the  population  in  plants  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  brown  sea- 
1870  nnmbered  bttt  1,107.  In  1880  it  had  in-  weeds  are  marine  a  few  only  living  in  fresh 
creased  to  3,333-  With  the  advent  of  the  rail-  waters.  The  red  seaweeds  {Rhodophyce(e)  are 
road  in  1884,  the  dty  entered  npoo  a  period  of  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
prosperity,  which  Continued  nmil  the  great  aquatic  plants.  They  are  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tinancial  depression  in  the  early  (x/s.  On  6  tion  than  those  of  the  preceding  groups.  A  few 
June,  1889,  the  main  portion  of  the  city  was  are  composed  of  simple  slender  filaments,  but 
destroyed  by  Jirei  A  ternCory  nearly  reo  acres  they  ore  more  commonly  multicellular  stems, 
in  extent  was  burned  over,  causitig  losses  ag-  with  roots  below,  and  leaf-like  or  finely  divided 
gregating  more  than  $10,000^000.  Undaunted  branches  above.  Althou^  they  are  green 
by  this  great  disaster,  the  people  went  to  work  plants,  having  well  developed  chromatoi*oreB 
at  once,  and  within  a  year  they  built  a  new  and  m  their  celk,  they  have  in  addition  a  reddish 
better  city  with  wider  streets,  better  grades  and  or  purplish  tnloring  matter  which  hides  the 
buildings  constructed  according  to  modem  green  color.  This  often  gives  them  a  beautiful 
ideas.  The  census  taken  in  1890  showed  a  color,  which,  added  to  their  delicate  and  regular 
population  of  41,847-  During  the  financial  de-  branches,  makes  them  exceedingly  attractive  ob- 
pression  following  190Z,  Seatde,  in  common  with  jects  of  Study.  They  are  commonly  collected  by 
the  other  Pacific  coast  dties,  remained  practi-  seaside  visitors,  under  the  name  of  "sea 
cally  at  a  atandstill;  but,  with  the  wonderful  mosses."  A  few  species  live  in  fresh  waters,  all 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  the  others  being  marine.  Some  species  are  edi- 
Territory  in  1897,  and  the  rapid  development  ble,  as  notablythe  so-called  "Irish  moss"  (CAon- 
of  commerce  with  the  Orient  since  the  Span-  drus  criiptu)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America 
ish-American  wdr,  attracting  the  attention  of  and  Europe,  from  which  is  made  the  delicacy 
the  capitalists  of  the  world,  the  dty  entered  known  as  blanc  mange.  The  highest  of  the  sea- 
Upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and  progress,  which  weeds  are  the  stone  warts  (,Cbarophycete),  which 
h.is  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1900  the  resemble  some  of  the  red  seaweetis,  but  are  of 
population  was  80,671 ;  in  rgio,  it  was  237,i&1.  a  green  color,  the  red  coloring  matter  not  being 
an  increase  of  more  than  igo  per  cent  in  JO  dleveloped  in  them.  Chaw.es  E.  Bessey 
y^^>'                  Reginald  H.  Thomson,  Vniversily  of  Nebraska. 

Formeriy  City  Engineer.  Seawell.    se'wSl,    MoUy     Elliot,    American 

Sea'weeds,  the  simpler  kinds  of  plants  which  author:  h.  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  23  Oct.  i860, 

grow    in    the    water.     The    term    is    restricted  Being  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  in  1886. 

to  the  lower  plants,  and  does  not  include  the  she  began  writing  stories  and  sketches:  with 

aquatic  kinds  of  mosses.  liverworts,  femworts,  tier  'Little  Tarvis'  she  look-a  priie  of  $500  in 

and  flowering  plants.     (See  Alc«.)     Originally  1890  offered  by  <The  Youth's  Companion,*  and 

the  term  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  plants  with    'The   Sprightly   Romance  of   Marsac'    in 

whidi  live  in  the  seas  and  oceans,  but  these  are  189S  took  the  prize  of  $3.00o  offered  by  the  New 

now   called  "marine  seaweeds"   to   distinguish  York //mrirf.    Among  her  published  books  are: 

them  from  the  »fresh-water  seaweeds"  which  'Midahipman  Pa«Uiog>   (1891);  'Paul  Jones' 

grow  hi  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds.    The  simplest  C  locja) ;    'Dec^r   and    Somers>    (1894);. 'A 

of  all  plants,  the  bhie-grcen  slimes  (CjwiDMy-  ^'^'^'i?^  ?^^  ^V'^.Su^\    ^^^p]i    'A    Virginia 

(eec)  are  the  lowest  of  the  seaweeds.    They  oc-  Cavaher'  {1896)  ;  'Childrai  of  Destmy>  (1903). 

cur  mosdyin  fresh  waters;  some,  however,  are  Scay,  sfi,    Abraham    J.,    American     soldier 

marine.    The  green  seaweeds   {Chlorofhycea)  and  politician ;  b.  Amherst  County,  Va.,  28  No». 

are   of   considerably   higher  orguiization,   the  1832.  He  entered  the  Federal  army  aa  a  private 
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in  1861,  and  served  in  26  battles  and  skirmiahes  that  and  from  the  Ouananiche   (q.v.).    lo  Se-   ■ 

and  rose  to  the  raolc  of  colonel.     In   i&ya  and  bago    X.ake    it    averages    about    10    pounds    in 

1874  lie  was  the 'Unsuccessful  candidate  for  Conr  weight     Its  habits  are  like  those  of  the  typical 

sress;  was  a  circuit  judge  i^75-'7,  and  Kepubli-  species  with  such  modi5catioDs  as  the  physical 

can  nominee  for  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  differences   between  the  ocean  and  lake  make 

eastern  district,  Ohio,  in  1888.    He  was  the  gu-  necessary.     "In  Sebago  Lake  in  the  fall,  struc- 

prente  judge  of  Oklahoma  1890-2,  and  governor  tural  and  chromatic  changes  occur,  and  it  as- 

ot  that  territory  in  1893-3,  when  he  was   re-  cends  tributary  streams  to  spawn.     After  this 

moved  by  President  Cleveland.  function  is  performed  it  returns  to  the  lake, 

Seba'ceous  Glands,  small  structures  of  "'"'?*>  '*  (^  °^^^'^'  ="<*  1^^\^°  ^'^'^  ^t^'' 
glandular  nature  and  TTcculated  form  which  ex-  1"  ^^"^  'P'">S  «  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up.  when 
isi  in  the  substance  of  the  corium,  or  deep  layer  ^'P'^^  "P?"  ^.i"^  it  extensively  feeds  are  mn- 
of  the  dermis  or  true  skin  They  are  verv  Ken-  ^'"K  "P  *•"  streams  to  spawn,  the  salmon  foi- 
erally  distributed  over  the  entire  skin-surface,  '°*  1''"^%  ^"^S.'^'^T'^?,  and  Evermann, 
but  Ire  most  numerous  in  the  face  and  scalp!  'Pj^f  *"^  Game  F«he3>  (New  York  1903), 
Those  of  the  nose  are  of  large  size,  and  may  fr^  »°<I  American  angling  anthorit.es  generally, 
quently  become  enlarged  from  the  accumulated  Sebastian  (se-bas'ti-an).  Saint,  a  saint  of 
secretion  of  the  glands;  while  the  largest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar:  b.  Narboime, 
the  body  are  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  eyelids,  Gaul,  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century;  d. 
the  Meibomian  glands  (see  Eve).  Around  the  Rome  ao  Jan.  28S.  His  position  as  captain  in 
orifices  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  nose,  and  ex-  the  Fra^orian  Guard  at  Rome  gave  him  many 
ternal  ear,  these  glands  are  found  in  numerous  opportunities  of  spreading  Christianity,  and  pro- 
array;  but  they  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  tecting  its  adherents;  but  he  was  finally  arrested 
skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  and  carried  before  Diocletian.  The  empeior 
feeL  Each  sebaceous  gland  consists  essentially  ordered  him  to  be  shot  to  death  by  archers.  A 
of  a  lobulated  or  sac-like  structure  opening  Christian  woman  named  Irene,  findins  him  still 
by  a  single  efferent  duct.  The  wall  of  the  sac,  as  alive,  drew  out  the  arrows,  took  him  nome,  and 
well  as  that  of  the  duct,  is  lined  by  cells  of  nursed  him  till  he  recovered.  He  then  pre- 
cubical  epithelium.  These  cells  secrete  the  se-  sented  himself  before  Diocletian,  and  remon- 
baceous  matter  which  collects  in  the  gland,  the  strated  with  him  for  his  cruelty;  whereupon 
cells  becoming  transformed  into  the  secretion  tlie  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  to  death, 
and  breaking  down  in  the  process.  The  sep-  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  common 
arate  sacculi,  or  little  pouch-like  divisions  which  sewer,  whence  it  was  taken  by  another  Chris- 
make  up  each  gland,  may  vary  in  number  from  tian  woman,  called  Lucina,  who  buried  it  at  the 
2  or  5  to  ao.  As  a  general  rule  the  ducts  of  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  In  the  gth 
sebaceous  glands  open  into  the  hair-follicles,  or  century  his  relics  were  carried  to  Soissons, 
sac-like  involutions  of  the  skin  which  surround  whence  they  were  dispersed  throu^  France, 
and  enclose  the  roots  of  hairs.  But  in  many  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  A 
cases  the  ducts  open  simply  on  the  external  sur-  church  was  erected  to  this  saint  1^  Pope  Da- 
face  of  the  skin.  There  are  generally  two  seba-  masus.  Saint  Sebastian  is  invoked  against  the 
ceous  glands  in  connection  with  each  hair.  A  plague,  and'  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of 
curious  little  parasitic  mite,  harmless  in  its  marksmen.  His  day  is  the  30th  of  January, 
nature — the  Demodtx  foUkutomm  —  is  fre-  There  are  many  pictures  of  this  saint  by  tbe 
quently  found  inhabiting  the  sebaceous  ducts  of  Italian  and  other  painters.  He  is  generally  rep- 
Uie  nose,  especially  when  thdr  secretion  is  pent  resented  as  a  beautiful  youth  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
up.  This  little  organism  is  not  known  to  occur  transfixed  by  arrows.  The  most  famous  pic- 
elsewfaere.  tures  of   his   martyrdom   are   those    by   Luini, 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  first  developed  in  Bassi,  Mantegna,  Holbein,  Paul  Veronese,  and 

the  sixth  month  of  embryonic  life,  and  appear  Ribera,     In  the  cathedral  at  Lucca  the  subject 

in  their  earliest  condition  as  sac-like  appendages  has  been  treated  in  sculpture  by  M.  Civitali. 
to  the  hair- follicles.     The  secreting  cells,  con-  cu-.tja-   Ti^.^  t.;,.^.  „f  'Pm-ronoi >  f.   rm 

taining  fat  particles   appear  in  the  cUe  of  the  He  wS'thTpoShS-orson  o'^^^tWnfaSi  jl^n 

developing  gland  ;  these  cells  gradually  enlarge  ^y  Joamia.  diughter  of  Charles  V,  and  ascended 

and.  escaping  by  the  root  or  attached  portion  of  the  thrane  in  "557.  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 

'^^    ?»<^V,5T""J-*    '***t  ^f"    f,*^^"'**"    °^J^'  father,  John  III      During  his  minority  the  gov- 

gland    The  functions  Of, the  sjebaceouB  secretion  ernment  was   conducted  by  his   uncle.   Cardinal 

are  chiefly  those  of  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  ^  brother  of  Emanuel  the  Great    He  was 

from  being  cracked  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  educated  by   his    guardian,   Catharine  of  Aus- 

°,       I  ^-"■-  u^r^     u   "«'"""   ^""^   S"rfa"s   IS  t,ig    „ifg  of  John  III.    (sister  of  Charles  V.)- 

also  diminished  in  the  same  manner  by  the  se-  jje    was    imbued    with    religious    enthusiasm 

baceo.us  secretion..    The   secretion   is  present   in  ^^j    ^   chivalrous    desire   to   undertake    a    cru- 

greatest   amount   in   those   races   which   inhabit  ^^e.     His  conaUnl  dream  was  the  conversion 


■  -,-  ^  „  :  greatly  exposed  to  the  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  Christianity,  and  the  sub- 
sun  3  heat.    i>ee  Hair  ;  fcitiN.  jection  of  these  continents  to  Portugal.     At  20 

Sebago  (se-bS'go)  Salmon,  the  land-Ioclced  he  made  an  expedition  to  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and 
Sainton  of  Sebago  Lake,  Maine,  and  a  few  neigh-  Magazar,  the  only  possessions  that  remained  to 
boring  inland  water?,  which  has  lately  been  the  Portuguese  from  former  conquests  in  Af- 
widely  distributed  thrnugh  fish-cultural  opera-  rica.  From  these  places  he  suddenly  fell  upon 
tions.  It  was  long  "regarded  as  a  mere  land-  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  and  although  no 
locked  variety  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  (q.v.),  material  results  ensued,  his  lust  for  conquest  be- 
but  Jordan  and  Evermann  consider  it  entitled  to  came  more  confirmed.  Soon  afterward  (1578) 
rank  as  a  species  (Snimo  sebago)  distinct  from  a  war  of  succession  broke  out  in  the  kingdt 
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of  Fez  and  Morocco.  Mulei  Moluk,  the  young-  this  regard.  The  value  of  imports  entering  this 
est  son  of  the  last  emir,  had,  contrary  to  his  port  was  formerly  over  ^SflOOflOO;  of  exports, 
father's  will,  been  excluded  from  the  throne,  but  $15,000,000.  Sebaslopol  was  .  founded  on  the 
with  foreign  aid  had  finally  succeeded  in  con-  site  of  Akhtiar  in  1783,  by  Catharine  II.  Many 
quering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  compelling  historical  reminiscences  render  this  an  interest- 
his  nephew,  Mulei  Mohammed,  who  had  usurped  ing  spot.  The  promontory  where  the  town  now 
it,  to  flee.  The  latter  sought  aid  from  Sebas-  stands  was  once  occupied  by  the  temple  where 
tian,  who  yielded  to  the  req'uest,  hoping  to  ef-  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  oiBciated 
feet  something  for  Christianity  and  the  fame  of  as  priestess.  Later,  Greeks  colonized  the  prom- 
Portugal.  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  ontory,  but  were  overcome  by  the  Genoese,  who 
counsellors,  he  equipped  a  fleet  and  an  army,  established  themselves  at  Balaclava.  The  ruins 
part  of  which  he  had  collected  in  Spain,  Ger-  of  the  Genoese  castles  are  still  to  be  seen.  Pop. 
many,  and  Italy,  and  sailed  for  Africa,  24  June  about  53,000. 

1578.    The  expedition  reached  Tangier  in  safety,  SebiUot,  sS-be-yo,  Paul,  French  folklorist: 

but  at  Alcazarquivir  was  met  by  the   far  more  b.  Matignon.  France,  6  Feb.  1843.     He  was  edu- 

numcrous    host   of   Mulei    Moluk.      Here   on   4  cated  at  the  communal  college  of  Dinan,  stud- 

Ang.  1578,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  jg^   ia„   ^t  Rennes,  and  established   himself  in 

Sebastian  was  completely  defeated.     Almost  all  Paris  as  a  notary,  but  soon  abandoned  the  law 

his  followers,  including  the  best  of  his  nobility,  for   art.     From    1870-83   he   exhibited   about   m 

were  either   sUin   or  taken   prisoners,   and   he  pictures  at  the  Salon,  but  his  travels  through 

himself  was  among  the  missing.     A  corpse  sup-  Saint-Btieuc,    Pont-Aven,    and          ' 


poMd  to  be  the   king  s   was  found,  but   it  was  the-way  secHons  of  Brittany  aroused  an  interest 

disfigured  with  so  many  wounds  that  identifica-  {„  folklore,  and  he  gradually  drifted  from  art  to 

tion  was  impossible.    Hia  death  in  consequence  (he  study  of  folklore,  on  which  he  wrote  a  series 

remained  doubtful  and  gave  occasion  to  the  rise  of    excellent    books.    He    succeeded    to    Henri 

of  several  pretenders,  the  most  notable  of  whom  Martin's  seat  in  the  commission  for  Megalithic 

appeared    in   Venice   20  years  afterward,   and.  Monuments,  became  ckef  du  cabinet  at  the  min- 

after  various  vicissitudes,  succeeded  in  armisirg  jgtry  of  public  works,  and  in   1889  chevalier  of 

the  sympathy  of  all  Europe.     Faith  in  his  pre-  the  Legion  of  Honor.     From  its  foundation  in 

tensions  eventually  subsided  and  he  lapsed  into  1885  he  was  editor  of  the  'Revues  des  Tradi- 

obscunty.     Consult   D'Antas,    "Lea    faux    Don  tions  Populaires.'     His  works  include:  <Conte» 

Sebastien>  (1865).  Populaires   de   la    Haute-Bretagne>     (3    series, 

Sebaatiaho  del  Piombo,  sa-bas-ta-a'n5  All  i88o-i-a) ;   <L6gendes,  Croyances,  et  Supersti- 

pe-6m'bo.      See  Piombo,  Sebastiamo  dei.  tions  de  la  Mer>    (a  vols.,  1886-7)  ;    'Littera- 

-  .     .       ,      -  L,  1^-     -I           -L  -    ,-,  -I  ture  orale  de  I'Auvergne*    (1898);    <Le  Follc- 

S«ba«topol,  scbSs'to-pol  or  setas-toppl.  ^        ^^  pecheurs'    (i^oi) ;   'iTniW  fieurio  Ic 

r  Sevaatopol  (Russsa-vas-t6  poly)    Russia,  ^vage  Manus  et  corsaires'  (1903)  ;  etc 


in  the  government  of  Taurida,  an  important  sl_ 
port  in  the  southeast  of  the  Crimea,  on  a  har-  Secale,  in   botany,  rye,  a  genus  of  the  Tri- 

bor   famed  for  its   excellence  —  an   inlet   of  the  andria  Digynia  class  and  order,  in  the  natural 

Black  Sea,  4!^  miles  long;   "4  mile  wide  at  the  order  of  Gramina  or  grasses.     Essential  charac- 

moutfa   and   I    mile   wide   further   inland,   after-  t^r,    calyx    opposite,   Iwo-valved,   two-flowered, 

ward  averaging  54  mile  across.     Depth  from  3  solitary.     There  are  four  species:  the  villosum, 

to  II  fathoms.    It  is  enclosed  by  high  Ihnestone  onentale,  creticnm,  and  cereale.    Secale  villosum 

rid8«8.   and   is   accessible   to   the   largest   ships.  °^.  wood-rye  pass   is  distinguished   by  a  calyx 

The  River  Tchernaya  enters  the  harbor  at  the  """  wedge-shaped  scales,  and  by  the  fringe  o( 

east.     The  principal  part  of  the  town  occupies  '"f  S'H""^  ^'"»  woolly.    The  glumes  of  the  se- 

a  slope  between  South  Bay  or  Dockyard  Har-  <==  «  onentale  are  shaggy  and  the  scales  of  the 

hor.  and  Quarantine  Bay.    Prior  to  the  desirue-  calyx  are  shaped  like  an  awl.    The  glumes  of  the 

tion  of  th"  town   (1854-5)   it  was  solidly  buih;  »"=^  creticnm  are  fringed  on  the  outside.     The 

the  forts  wer*  marvellous  strongholds  mounted  "^f^T  ^^["l^,  ^^'1,°"""°"  T  *""  ^-T^^  "'"" 

wit^  water  by  a -al  fromthe  Tchernaya.  ^  Th^  |«;f-  ^^^^^^rthl'LVe'^'';  w^h^^heLTnS 

^de  but  the  temporary  defenses  er^ted  by  Gen  ^Tne^ThinTe  w  "eat'!  thL'metho^Ys  e^cc^tC* 
Todleben  dunngthe  Crimean  war  (the  most  ,ye.  The  spring  rye  is  sown  along  with  oats. 
fomndable  of  which  were  the  works  of  Mala-  ,„d  usually  ripens  is  soon  as  the  winter^' 
koff  and  Reifan)  have  since  that  time  become  but  the  grain  produced  is  lighter  and  it  is  there- 
celebrated  These  works  were,  however,  at  fore  seldom  sown.  See  Rye. 
last  captured,  at  the  end  of  a  memorable  siege 

of  the  allied  French  and  English  forces,  the  Rus-         Secchi,  sSk'ke,  Angelo,  Italian  astronomer: 

siaos  retiring  after  the  town  had  been  ruined,  b.  Reggionell',  Emilia,  2g  June  1818:  d.  Rome 

The  French  and  English  engineers  then  blew  26  Feb.  1878.     He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jcsu- 

up  the  docks  and   forts,  which,  by  the   Paris  its  in  1833.  and  after  teaching  in  various  Jesuit 

treaty  (1856)  were  not  to  be  rebuilt.    These  re-  colleges,  including  that  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 

strictions  were  annulled  in  1871  by  the  London  he  was  in  1849  appointed  professor  of  astronomy 

conference.     The  docks  and  forts  were  restored  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  the  Collegio 

by  the  Russian  government  in  1885,  and  Sebasto-  Romano.     When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 

pol  is  row  again  the  naval  port  for  the  Black  Italy   in   1870   he   was   permitted    fo    retain    his 

Sea  fleet.    The  town  has  been  partially  rebuilt —  position.     Father  Secchi's  services  to  astronomy 

it  was  once  an  important  commercial  port,  but  were  of  the  utmost  value.     He  made  a  careful 

Kaffa  (q.v.)  has  taken  its  place  since  1899,  in  study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 
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tiie  nature  of  sun-spots,  and  the  solar  promi-  to-day  the  events  of  nearly  lialf  a  century  iiiter- 

nences,  but  of  much  greater  importance  was  his  vene  and  we  see  but  little  of  the  picture  which 

pioneer  work,  carried  out  with  less  perfect  in-  was  presented  at  that  period.    We  mtist  study 

struments  contemporaneously  with  that  of  Hug-  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was  under- 

gins  in  stellar  spectroscopy  or  astrophysics.    He  stood   and    explained   by   the  creators   of  that 

made  the  first  systematic  spectroscopic  survey  in.strumenr,  and  the  history  of  the  period  prior 

of  the  heavens,  and  proposed  a  classifieatbn  of  to  1861,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  constitu- 

stcllar  spectra  under  four  main  types,  which  has  tional  rights  and  construction.     It  will  also  be 

proved  a  valuable  basis  for  subsequent  research,  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  the  views 

Among  his  works  are:  •CaUlogo  delle  Stclle  di  entertained  by  the  advocates  of  the  Stale  Rights 

cui    si    e    determinato    lo    Spettro    luminoso*  doctrine  as  distinguished  from  the  views  of  the 

(1867);    'L'Unitit  dcllc  Forze  fisiche'    (1869);  extreme  nationalists,  and  we  imtst  also  become 

<Lc  Solid'    (1870);   'Le  Stclle*   (1877).    Con-  informed  regarding  the  long  continued  struggle 

suit:  Fohle,  'Angelo  Secchi'  (1883).  between  the  leaders  of  these  two  parties.     In 

Seceaaion,  the  act  of  withdrawing   from,  '8&>  not  only  the  leaders  but  the  Southeni  peo- 

a  term  of  great  political  imporiance,  especially  W'^  ^^^'?^^y  ^"*, '"?V'"   *""=  ■*?''*]   that  a 

in  the  history  of  the  United  States.    Whenever  State  had  the  legal   right  to  secede  from  the 

a  State  ha.  claimed  the  right  w  withdraw  from  J**"'  "."™-    Tk"  was  tlie  natut.1  resnlt  of 

the  Union,  it  has  based  it.  claim  on  the  doctrine  *«    teachings   of    more   than   half   ,   century 

of  State  sovereignty.    This  claim  mn.t  be  con-  Whatever    opposition    existed    in    the    several 

sidcred  as  emphatically  distinct  from  the  right  State  conventions  or  among  the  people  of  the 

of  revolution,  in.urrec.ion.  or  violent  revolts,  in  tjeednig  States  arose  not  on  the  uncstron  of 

.11  of  which  there  is  no  claim  technically  of  legal  J".  Prmciple  of  .«es.ion,  the  nght  to  secede, 

right,  and  the  appeal  of  which  is  to  force  in-  J"  ""■"  ">=  expediency  of  seceding.    Perhap. 

stJad   of   reason.     Neariy   every    State   of   the  *'  ""    conspicuous  eiainple  of  the  unity  o( 

Union,  in  its  turn,  has  advanced  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  .eceding  S  ates  u  to  be  found 

«»:csion.  and  usually  each  has  been  conckmned  "  ""  Proceeding,  of  the  Alabama  Convention 

by  the  Mher.   as   tri.onablc.     This  claim   was  *■  »=7   ""S'  "Vh""''   ■"•  •1'."  .™""''°n'   'S 

sjecifically  brought  forward  or  involved  in  the  "  'M"  supPMcd  to  bo  a  majonty   was  elected 

iGtucky  •Resolution,,,  the  Hartford  -Conven-  J".*'  'TT'"?  P""*™'   7t"  we  hold  it 

Hon,"  and  the  "Nullification  Ordinance'  (oj.v.).  '?  '=  ,'""  ''"'l''  «"'•  .'»"<;  >»  honorable  exer- 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lo  the  Prcsi-  tions  to  i«i,r,  our  rights  m  the  Union   and  if 

deney  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  when  the  ,1!^?°°','' J'l'?, .fc  T,  ?.'",,?•"""?  .T 

political  situarion  was  Hanked  with  sectional  dif-  "''"'  '"'  »'  ""  "mn;  for,  as  crt  lens  of  Ala- 

f^encei  resting  on  State  claims,  was  all  that  ST^r.ir.rnori  W™f„  L'L?..?/ e^Si 

was  necessary  to  change  the  theory  of  secession  "JJ  «   "j"  "PP""  h"  '"  whateyer  course 

in  the  South  into  an  attempt  to  effect  the  real-    '"'y^?  '"^°^^: ,.        .u  -  ■    . 

it.     South  Carolina  took  the  lead.    No  single  s^J^'ii""  ?,.TnTh,  ^3""^  TT, 

State  was  prepared  or  willing  to  secede  alone,  ^  „■?","  "J"  °5  •   l,*T^^  K  I  "^ 

but  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Xlabama  agreed  to  ™""™",' ^^^'''"'''1^',' /^  "'=.'2 

secede  with  «",  olher^SUt.    Again  South  Ciro-  ruVeTS^Su'tes™  t1,r.'iUnSi"S 

.3        J"?.       ,%if.i.^A,.  3    tsS    SS  'h'  lani  th«  exceptions  being  for  the  most  pan 

ffe  S^,J^„.?r™.S„  ion    ii,  re^Sed  S^  confined  to  .  feJ  counties  in  Eaat  TenneSe. 

JasS«e1'toTheoniornow^.?b.itti„^be  ?»''.','"  '?"»'>'   '"'»'''"'>   '"*  °'  """'•i" 

t'w'in'IS  t^;"ll;raZ°oKst.STnder  XhaS  "„  Iw.  rtSS'n"?.  !f  im«mS 

the  name  „,  Uic  United  State,  of  America,  is  ^'Se'^Si  iJ'tS '.rd'"fS"y''ir;  i'rirKS 

hereby  diaolved.'    A  <l~l""t.on  of  the  cause.  ,.^^  ^,  ^j.,  j^  ^    ,.  ^     {  ,eee£i„  „„  i, 

for  this  act  was  formulated,  and  was  adopted  on  ^^  means  confined  to  the  South    or  to  the  so- 

the  a4th.     The  governor  proclaimed  'the  aec.s-  ^j,^  pro-siavery  party.    Horack  Greeley,  cdi- 

>ion  of  South  Caroina-  the  same  day.     M*  ^  "^    New  YSrk  Tritae,  ,„,  outjokcn 

sislippi  was  the  first  to  follow  this  example  9  ,      unholding   the   riaht    of   secession     aiid    for 

January  .86,  jthen  in  succession  came  Florida,  ,0  jJ.X  K  ,£'  elSKi.C.M  ""Si  Sfnfid' 

Januaiy ;  Alabama,  11  January ;  Georgia,  ig  Jan-  ^,,,,  govemnKnl,  am,  ofiicer,  from  the  South 

uarytLouisiana,!*  January;  and  Texaj  1  Feb-  „,     di«;nsKd  the  qi«stion  of  remaining  ii 

raary,  though  in  the  case  of  thi,  last  Stale  the  ^     (,  ■                       J  ^^       ^     Conledeic,, 

proceedings  were  irregijlar     Vir^u.a  followed  „j  „,„,  ^^'i^^^  ^  a^  latterTonS. 

in  Apnl ;  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  in  May ;  ^^^  allowed  to  go  freely 

and  Tennessee  in  June.     The  Civd  War  was  the  (;,„,„,    j      ^»    j,     ji|,„,„    „j    Co|„„| 

consequence,  and  its  final  issue  was  the  victory  Uohcrt  E.  lie  bith  continued  in  the  perfonn- 

of  the  Union  govcrnmen    and  the  ful  fedcra-  „„  „,  ,^,-,             j„,j„  ,     Washiw>n  <or 

S,£  .    .„    ™    u™    L™.    U».™  •'"•V   ""o   "■"th;  after  the  inauguSdon  of 

Si.i5s.oK    ,N    THS    Umm    Statu;    Uk.tk.  p„,{i^  Lincoln,  the  former  holdmg  the  all 

STATis-irccriion;  C.vil  Wai  important  position  of  quartcr-master-gincral  of 

Secession  in  the  United  Statea,    To  prop-  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  after 

erly   understand   the   causes   which   led   to  the  it  was  generally  known  that  Colonel,  afterward 

secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  .86.  and  the  General  Lee  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to 

reasons   which   actuated   those   by   whom   such  give  his  fealty  to  his  native  State,  Virginia,  that 

action  was  advocated,  we  must  confine  our  in-  Mr.    Lincoln  offered   him  the  appointment  as 

vctigations  to  the  history  of  the  country  and  commandc--in-chicf   of  all    the  armies   of  the 

the  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the  dates  United  Slates.     At  tliat  time  the  authorities  in 

-hen  the  seceding   States  withdrew   from  the  Washington  did  not  use  the  wotils  trason  aiid 

nion.    If  we  look  back  from  the  standpoint  of  traitors   in  referring  to   the    Southeni   officen 
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who  naigned  their  commisBions  and  joined  the  people    hardly    removed    from    savaKery.     But 

Confederate  army.    But  the  results  of  the  appeal  when  slavery  beoime  a  fixed  institution,  recog- 

to    anns    whereby    the    advocates    ot    secession  nized,  guai-anteed  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 

were  overwhelmed,  have  douded  and  caused  to  tion,    the    people    of    the    South    sought    to 

be  utterly  forgolten  the  legal  and  logical  prin-  ameliorate  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  evils  attend- 

ciples   for  which   the   States   Rights   party   had  ing  it.     SlaveiT  was  part  of  the  common  law 

contended  for  tiiree  quarters  ot  a  century.  of  England  prior  to  the  settlement  ot  the  first 

Greeley  said  in  i860:  "War  is  a  hideous  colonies  in  America,  and  became  the  eoimnon 
necessity  at  best,  and  a  civi!  conflict,  a  war  ot  law  of  the  colonies;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
estranged  and  embittered  fellow  countrymen,  is  Declaration  of  Independence  existed  in  each  of 
the  most  hideous  of  all  wars.*  (New  York  the  thirteen  colonies.  As  above  stated,  this  con- 
Tribune,  16  Nov.  i860.)  And  his  words  were  dition  existed  despite  the  efforts  of  some  of 
prophetic.  In  the  terrible  internecine  war  of  the  colonies  to  terminate  it  Judge  Cooley  in 
four  years  more  than  1,000,000  human  beings,  his  continuation  of  Story's  'CommentarieB  on 
most  of  whom  were  the  youth  of  the  land,  fell  the  Constitution,*  says:  *No  colony  was  so  per- 
in  battle  or  succumbed  to  disease  and  the  hard-  sistent  in  its  efforts  to  check  the  [slave]  trade 
ships  of  campaign,  or  were  wounded  and  as  Virginia,  and  Judge  Tucker  enumerates 
maimed ;  while  in  nearly  every  home.  North  and  twenty-three  acts  on  the  subject,  beginning  with 
South,  heartbroken  mourners  were  crushed  by  1699."  Georgia,  under  Oglethorpe,  prohibited 
the  awful  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Battles.  During  the  importation  of  slaves  until  1753,  when  the 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  every  branch  of  the  proprietors  surrendered  the  charter  and  the 
government  was  under  the  control  of  those  colony  became  part  of  the  royal  government, 
responsible  for  the  coercive  policy  which  brought  when  the  power  of  the  colonists  to  present  the 
it  on.  With  rare  exceptions  the  whole  press  importation  of  slaves  ceased,  the  Crown  pro- 
of the  Northern  States  and  its  literature  were  hibiting  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  by  the 
dominated  by  the  same  influences.  The  chief  colonists.  In  1760  South  Carolina  passed  an  act 
executive  and  all  his  subordinates  in  the  gov-  prohibiting  the  further  importation  ot  African 
emment  wiih  one  acclahn  pronounced  the  edict  slaves.  The  act  was  rejected  by  the  Crown, 
that  those  who  had  not  supported  their  views  the  governor  was  reprimanded ;  and  a  drcalar 
should  be  made  odious  to  the  American  people,  was  sent  to  all  the  governors  ot  the  colonies 
and  from  that  time  the  teaching  to  the  youth  warning  them  against  presmning  to  countenance 
of  the  land  has  been  of  this  character.     The  such  legislation. 

canses  which  influenced  the  action  of  those  who  England  not  only  considered  the  slave  trade 

brought  flbout  the   secession  of  the   Southern  beneficial,  and  fostered  and  protected  it,  but  had 

States  became  utterly  obscured  and  forgotten.  actually  inaugurated  and  established  it.    Its  first 

Causes  of  Secesiion.^Tht  general  assump-  appearance  in  history  is  in  the  grant  of  a  charter 
tion  that  slavery  was  the  sole  cause  of  secession  t^  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  company  fortned  to 
and  the  war  that  followed  is  very  far  from  supply  African  slaves  to  the  Spanish-Americsm 
correct.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  far  away  colonies  —  the  queen  herself  being  a  shareholder 
and  beyond  the  question  of  slavery,  even  in  the  in  the  company.  In  gth  and  loth  William  IIL 
very  earliest  days  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  an  act  was  passed  reciting  that  'the  trade  was 
two  parties  began  the  struggle  —  the  one  to  highly  beneficial  and  advantagecros  to  the  king- 
maintain  the  unrelinquished  rights  of  the  States,  .dom.*  In  1708  the  Hous>:  of  Commons  resolved : 
the  other  to  establish  and  vest  greater  power  'That  the  trade  was  important,  and  ought  to  be 
in  the  central  government.  But  although  this  free  and  open  to  all  the  queen's  subjects  trading 
leading-  question,  find  other  cognate  questions  from  Great  Britain.*  And  as  late  as  177S  the 
were  really  at  issue  in  this  conflict,  slavery  wai  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  answer  tO  a  remonstrance 
the  proximate  occasion  of  the  Civil  War.  The  from  the  agent  of  the  colonies,  said;  "We  can- 
anti-slavery  agitation  focused  and  brought  into  not  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discoura^  in 
active  operation  the  theories  of  the  extreme  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  ration.* 
rationalists  that  the  central  government  hadthe  And  so  popular  was  this  traffic  that  slaves  were 
right  to  go  Into  the  domain  ot  State  govern-  openly  sold  in  the  public  squares  of  London. 
ments  and  regulate  their  domestic  affairs.  And  Thus  were  the  efforts  of  the  colonies,  led  by 
the  threats  of  the  abolitionists  awoke  the  south-  Virginia,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  South  Caro- 
cm  people  to  the  realization  that  the  guarantees  lina,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  traffic,  thwarted  by 
of  file  Constitution  for  the  protection  of  slave  the  greed  of  the  traders  in  the  mother  country, 
property  were  to  be  nullified  and,  at  least  to  The  first  African  slaves  imported  into  Amer- 
that  extent,  the  rights  of  the  States  destroyed,  ica  were  landed  by  a  Dutdi  trading  vessel  at 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  review  the  history  Jamestown  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  the 
of  this  contributing,  if  not  paramount,  cause,  traffic  became  general  throughout  all  the  colonies, 
without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  Pecuniary  profit  to  the  traders  and  the  need 
question  of  slavery  itself.  of  the  negro   as   a   laborer   was   not   the   only 

History  of  Slavery. —  Slavery  was  not  only  a  incentive  to  this  traffic.    The  press  and  even  the 

heritage  from  the  mother  country,  but  the  his-  pulpit  contended  that  it  was  humane  and  Chris- 

tory  of  early  colonial  times  shows  that  it  was  tian  to  bring  these  heathen  savage  negroes  to 

3  forced  heritage  that  was  resisted  and  opposed  the  protective  care  of  civilized  people.     Slaves 

by  the  colonies.    In  the  same  spirit  the  Southern  were  imported  in  large  numbers  into  New  Eng- 

£M)ple  opposed  slavery  at  the  time  ot  the  Dec-  land  until  it  became  apparent  that  they  were  not 

ration  of  Independence  and  were  vigorous  in  fitted  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  North.    Im- 

resisting  the  further  iraportarion  of  slaves  from  portation   to  the   northern   colonies   and   Statea 

Africa.    The  wise  men  of  that  day  foresaw  the  gradually  diminished  and  finally  ceased,  but  New 

evils   attending    such   a    traffic.      Its    enormous  England  ship  owners  continued  for  many  years 

profits  would  cause  a  further  great  influx  of  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  iio- 
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porting  and  selling  slaves.    Notwithstanding  the  and  Virginia  was  the  first  State  to  prohibit  it 

reasons  in  favor  of  this  business  the  leaders  of  Gcotgia  was  the  first  State  to  incorporate  such 

thought  among  the  Southern  colonists  continued  a     prohibition     in     the     Constitution.      Heniy 

to  fight  against  the  traffic,  and  Jefferson,  in  bis  Laurens  of  South  Carolina  writing  to  his  son, 

first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  independence,  14  Aug.  1776,  saidi  'You  know,  my  dear  son,  I 

brought  forth,  as  one  of  the  counts  in  his  indict-  abhor  slavery.     I  was  bom  in  a  country  where 

ment  of  the  kin^  "this  cruel  war  against  human  slavery  had  been  established  by  British  kings 

nature   itself          .     .    this   piratical    warfare,*  and  parliaments,  as  by  the  laws  of  that  country, 

and  charged  that  the  king  had  "prostituted  his  ages    before  iny    ejcistence.     .     .          Not    less 

negative   for   suppressing   every   legislative  at-  than  sofioo  pounds  sterling,  would  all  my  ne* 

tempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restram  this  execrable  groes  produce,  if  sold  at  public  auction  to-mor- 

commerce'  in  order  to  keep  open  a  market  for  row.     I  am  not  the  man  who  enslaved  them; 

the  sale  of  human  beings.    Jefferson  gave,  among  they  are  indebted  to  Englishmen  for  that  favor; 

other  reasons  for  omitting  this  clause  from  the  nevertheless  I  am  advising  means  for  manumit- 

fitial  draft  of  the  Declaration:  '^Our  Northern  ting  many  of  them,  and  for  cutting  off  the  entail 

brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  of  slavery.     ...    I  perceive  the  work  before 

those  censures;  for,  although  their  people  had  roe  is  great.* 

very  few  slaves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  con-  Mr.   Lowndes   of   South    Carolina,   Speaking 

siderable   carriers   of   them    to   olhers.*     This  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  14  Feo.  1804, 

traffic  against  which  the  colonies  had  waged  war  of  the  impossibility  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 

for  a  century  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  of  tkm    of    slaves    into    his    State,    said:    'With 

the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  when  the  nav^able  rivers  running  into  the  heart  of  it,  it 

Constitution    was    adopted    slavery    existed    in  was  impossible  for  us,  with  our  means,  to  pre- 

evcry   colony   with    the  possible    exception   of  vent    our    eastern    brethren    from    introducing 

Massachusetts,  where  in  17S1,  not  by  legislative  them  (the  negroes)  into  the  country.    The  law 

enactment,  but  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  was  completely  evaded.* 

Court  of  that  colony,   it  was  declared  incon-  In  1807  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting 

sistent    with    the    declaration    of    the    Bill    of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  part  of  the 

Bights  that  "all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.*  United  States  after  I  Jan.  iScS.     The  vote  in 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  (q.v.)  real-  the  House  of  liepresentativea  was  almost  unani- 

ized   the    sensitive   and   delicate   nature   of   the  moua,   being   113   against   5.      Of   the   five   ^*ha 

question  of  slavery,  and  wisely  left  it  untouched  voted  against  it  only  three  were  from  the  South, 

except   to   protect   the  property  rights  of  the  one  being  from  the  Portsmouth  district.  Mew 

slaveholders  and  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Vermont.    Mr.  Betton 

to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  after  a  from  New  Hampshire  represented  large  shipping 

certain  date.     The  third  para^aph  of  section  interests ;  and  that  the  vote  of  Mr.  Crittenden 

3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  provided  of  Vermont  was  approved  by  the  people  of  his 

that  *no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  three 

State,    under   the   laws   thereof,   escaping   into  times  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  was  aubse- 

another,  shall,  in   consequence  of  any  law  or  quently  elected  governor  and  judge.    Thia  vote 

regulation    therein,    be    discharged    from    such  shows  the  absence  of  any  sectional  division  of 

service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  sentiment  on  the  subjecL    In  the  meantime  in 

claim  of  the  par^  to  whom  such  service  or  1784  Virginia  had  ceded  to  the  United  States 

labor  may  be  due.*    Under  this  clause  Congress  the  great   Northwest  Territoiy,    and   in    1787, 

¥issed  the  Fi^itive  Slave  Law  (q.v.)  of  1793.  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
he  first  paragraph  of  section  0  of  Article  I.  Congress  had  adopted  the  Ordinance  for  the 
of  the  Constitution  provided :  *The  migration  Govemioent  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  This 
or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  was  adapted  at  the  instance  of  Virginia,  and 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  its  Sixth  Article  provided  that  "there  shall  be 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  hut  a  said  Territoiy,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person."  convicted.*  In  December  1805  the  Legislative 
The  history  of  the  adoption  of  this  clause  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
iheds  much  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  South-  Indian  Territory  petitioned  Congress  to  suspend 
em  slave-holders.  The  first  draft  provided:  the  operation  of  the  Sixth  Article,  and  petitions 
*^o  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid,  etc,  on  the  migra-  of  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  to- 
tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  gether  with  a  letter  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
several  Stales  shall  think  proper  to  admit;  nor  governor  of  the  Territory,  of  the  same  purport, 
shall  such  migration  or  importation  be  pro-  were  forwarded  to  Con{^ress.  These  petitions 
hibited.*  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  insisted  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven  members 
that  the  freedom  of  importation  should  be  consisting  of  representatives  from  Virginia, 
limited,  and  insisted  upon  a  limitation  as  a  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and 
condition  of  the  Union;  and  the  clause  limiting  South  Carolina,  who  ri^ported  favorably  to  the 
until  1808  the  prohibition  against  Congress  of  petition,  but  no  final  action  was  taken  by  Con- 
preventing  such  importation  was  finallv  adopted,  gress.  In  January  1807  a  letter  from  Governor 
During  the  period  from  1787  to  1808  the  ques-  Harrison  enclosing  resolutions  unanimously 
tion  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  was  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Stales,  and  Representatives  of  Indiana,  petitioning  for  the 
every  Southern  State  which  had  not  already  suspension  of  the  Sixth  Article  and  for  the  in- 
done  so  enacted  laws  prohibiting  further  impor-  troduction  of  slavery,  was  laid  before  Congress. 
tation  of  slaves.  Jefferson's  earnestness  in  The  matter  was  again  referred  to  a  '"■  " 
apposing  the  Uaffic  has  already  been  noticed,  whose  members  were  drawn  from  1 
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tions   of  the   cotmtry.     The   cotmnittee    again  an  end  to  the  political  agitation,  but  the  decision 

reported  favorably,  the  House  adopted  a  resolu-  being  adverse  to  the  theories  of  the  abolitionists 

tion  suspending  tfae  article,  but  the  Senate  failed  added  fuel  to  the  flame.    The  Supreme  Court 

to  concur  in  it  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  and  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  became  objects 

Although  the  importation  of  slaves  was  pro-  of  the  most  venomous  abuse.  In  the  contro- 
hibited  the  institution  of  slavery  became  more  versy  which  now  raged  moderation  and  reason 
firmly  intrenched  in  the  slave-holding  Stales,  seemed  annihilated  in  the  bitterness  of  feeling, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  The  ablest  minds  of  the  North  were  exercised 
its  abolition  grew  stronger  in  the  non-slave-  in  constructing  arguments  to  justify  the  coercive 
holding  States.  In  1819  a  violent  dispute  arose  policy.  Floods  of  anti-slavery  literature  were 
between  the  North  and  South,  the  occasion  being  poured  out  before  the  impressionable  youth.  The 
the  proposal  to  admit  Missouri  as  a  State,  pulpit  and  the  lecture  hall  rang  with  appeals  in 
After  a  year  of  bitter  controversy  a  settlement  which  slander  and  denunciation  were  the  key- 
was  reached  in  a  compromise  whereby  Missouri,  notes,  and  the  press  took  up  and  echoed  their 
with  a  constitution  permitting  slavery,  was  ad-  appeals. 

mitted,  but  as  to  the  remainmg  portion  of  the         While    many    people    in    the    North    were 

territory  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  lat.  actuated  solely  by  the  belief  that  slavery  was 

36*  30'  N.^  it  was  provided  that  slavery  should  a  wrong  that  should  be  abolished  yet  it  was  not 

be   prohibited.     In   the    Nor&   the   compromise  ui^tjl.  thequestion  became  one  of  national  and 

was  exceedingly  unp(wular,  and  a  general  move-  political  importance  that  the  party  opposed  to 

ment   looking  toward  the   abolition   of   slavery  the  one  in  power  used  it  as  a  means  to  secure 

was  commenced.    In  1840  and  in  1844  the  anti-  control    of    the    government.     Like    all    other 

slavery  party  had  presidential  candidates  in  the  questions  which  i>ecome  political,  misrepresenta- 

field.    The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  tions  of  the  ^ossest  character  were  made  in 

Mexico  and  the  further  acquisition  of  territory  order  to  attain   political  ends.    Therefore  the 

famished  cause  for  additional  controversy.    In  pictures  of  slavery  as  presented  to  the  Northern 

i&fS    the    anti-slavery    party    showed    growing  mind  were  in  marked  contrast  to  actual  condi- 

ttren^,  and  political  campaigns  took  on  in-  tions  as  seen  by  those  who  were  surrounded  by 

creasing    bitterness.    The    one    side    depended  them.    It  is  true  that  there  were  exceptional 

upon   the   guarantees    of    tfie    Constitution    to  cases   where   there   was   apparent  cruelty,  and 

protect  its  property  rights;  the  other  insisted  some  cases  where  the  slaves  endured  real  hard- 

tinon  their  right  to  prevent  the  extension  of  ships;  and  these  cases  were  almost  exclusively 

slavery,    *while   conceding,"   as  Judge    Cooley  confined  to  the  Mississippi  and  other  alluvial 

admits,    'that    the    Federal    government    was  bottom  lands  where  the  slaves  were  removed 

powerless  to  disturb  it  in  the  States."    During  from  the  care  and  protection  of  their  masters 

these  times  of  fierce  controversy  the  greatest  and  were  controlled  by  overseers,  whose  sole 

minds  from  all  sections  of  the  country  devoted  effort  was  each  year  to  attain  the  highest  finan- 

their  efforts  to  securing  peace.    Clay,  Webster,  cial  results  for  their  employers.    But  while  the 

Cass  and  Benton  met  in  harmony  and  by  their  cases  of  hardship  were  few  in  number  they  were 

united  efforts  secured  the  compromise  of  1850  seized  upon,  colored  and  exaggerated  in  order 

V  which   California   was  admitted   as  a   free  to,  so  far  as  possible,  inflame  the  Northern  mind 

-itate,  new  States  were  to  be  permitted  to  be  against  the  institution.    The  conditions  as  they 

carvwl  out  of  Texas,  the  slave  trade  was  pro-  appeared  to  the    Southern  people,  were,  with 

hibtted  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  new  rare  exceptions,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 

Territories  were  to  be  organized  withont  either  tales  spread  in  the  North.    The  planter  of  the 

expressly  permitting  or  prohibiting  slavery.    But  South,  or  his  ancestors,  had  seen  the  most  de- 

these  compromises,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  graded  of  human  beings  brousht  from  Africa. 

peacemakers  were  futile.     The  Missouri  Com-  Most  of  them  had  been,  in  their  native  land, 

promise  was  repealed,  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  slaves  of  tyrannical  and  cruel  negro  masters, 

nullified  in  the  North,  in  Kansas  armed  conflicts  They  had  become  the  property  and  in  a  certain  - 

occurred    between   the   opposing   factions,    and  sense  members  of  humane.  Christian  families, 

in  October  iSsg  Jobn  Brown  with  a  band  of  The  instincts  of  humanity  and  the  interests  of 

Northerners  made  a  raid  into  Virginia  in  an  en-  ownership   had    combined    to   lift  these  negro 

deavor  to  incite  the  negroes  of  the  South  into  slaves  from  the  lowest  conditions  of  savagenr 

insurrection,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  into  a  state  of  civilization,  where  they  were  weU 

The  almost  unanimous  sentiment.  North  and  fed,  well  clothed,  protected,  and  all  their  phys- 
South,  upon  the  question  of  reopening  the  ical  wants  attended  to,  and  furthermore  where 
African  slave  trade  is  shown  by  the  vote  on  the  they  were  uplifted  morally,  surrounded  by  Chris- 
following  resolution  introduced  in  the  Mouse  of  tian  influences  and  given  Christian  instruction. 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Orr  of  South  Carolina,  While  slavery  had  its  evils,  history  has  record 
on  15  Dec  18561  'Resolved,  That  it  is  inex-  of  no  people  who  made  so  rapid  an  advance 
pedient,  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  from  a  low  condition  of  savagery  and  immoral- 
of  the  United  States,  to  repeal  the  laws  pro-  ity  to  one  of  comparative  civilization  and  moral 
hibiting  the  African  slave  trade.'  This  resolu-  responsibility  as  was  shown  by  the  improvement 
tion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  18^  to  8,  and  most  in  the  condition  of  the  savage  negroes  that  were 
of  those  voting  against  it  explained  their  votes  brought  to  this  country  by  the  slave-traders.  It 
by  stating  that  no  proposition  looking  to  the  has  been  charged  that  the  Southern  people  took 
opening  of  the  slave  trade  having  been  presented  care  of  their  slaves  only  because  they  were 
the  resolution  was  out  of  place.  In  1856  the  property  and  because  the  loss  of  a  slave  was  a 
antt-slavcry  party  had  made  great  progress  and  monetary  loss.  This  charge  is  unjust  in  the 
came  near  electing  their  candidate  for  President,  extreme,  and  is  in  line  with  other  calumnies 
It  was  hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  which  would  deny  all  humanity  to  the  slave- 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (q.v.)  would  put  holding  Southerners.    The  Southern  people  as 
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r  slaves,  not  only  be-  and  believe 

e  they  were  property,  but  also  because  there    sentations     ._    _    

was  a  real  bond  of  affection  between  the  master  would  lead  to  the  attempt  of  the  Northern  peo- 

and    the   slave,  and  between  all   the  members  pie,  acting  through  the  national  government,  to 

of  the  master's  family  and  all  the  slaves  in  his  mterfere  with  the  right  of  self  government  giiar- 

house  or  on  his  plantation.    Proof  of  the  real  anteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  deprive  them 

conditions   can   be   found   in  the   following  ex-  of  their  property.     And  the  feelings  of  resent- 

ttact  from  Booker  T.  Washington's  'Up  From  ment    which   naturally    followed,    widened  the 

Slavery' :  breach  day  by  day,  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year ;  until  it  became  apparent  that  only  a  ces- 

One  ™aT  mt  the  idea,  from  wlut  I  bav.  raid,  that  gation  of  the  agitation  could  prevent  complete 

ti<V%irt*otmy    race  "Wamw'  of   the^fact   ii«t  ino"  separation   of   the   two    flections.     So   that    from 

of  the   white  population  wm  away  fighiinj  in  a  war  the  moment  of  the  John  Brown  raid  into  Vir- 

if'"ihi  South    '^Vt^a   '^'f"""*          "*""  '"   "'"""'  S™ia  the  South  Saw  the  necessity  of  preparing 

In   the   caK  of  "the  slaves  on  our  place   this  was  to  protect  its  rights  and  properly  —  in  the  Union 

not   t.ue,  Md  it  was  not  true  of  any  laige   pottion  if  possible  —  Out  of  it  if  necessary.     These  wert 

of  Ibe  alarc  poMilalion  in  the  South  where  the  negro  t),e    conditions   when,    hi    i860,    the    anti-slaverv 

c"n'w«^nT*of"ry'??ni*™B";^^^^^^^  or   Republican  parly   elected   its   «mdi■^at^  n(* 

two  were  aeseiriy  wounded,    r  nrcaii  the  feding  of  fio  much  by  the  Strength  in  the  North  of  its  own 

sotroA'.    but    real.     Some    of    the    slaves    had    nursed  Ocrats.     By  the  TOte  whlch  elected   Mr.  Lincoln 

"Marae   Billy";   oihera  had  played  with  bim  when  the   South  was  given  to  understand   ttiat  the 

ibt^t  of  o™«  wh^  th?  ov«««  o"n,St^«!S  Constitution  was  tr>  be  disregarded  and  slave;y 

Ibrasbfng  them.     Tbe  soTrow   in  the  stave  quarter  was  destroyed,  and  50  destroyed  as  tO  bring'  financi^ 

only  second  lo  that  in  the  ^  big  houat"    When  the  two  ruin,  if  not  Utter  annihilation  Upon  the  Sotith,  for 

Stty' 0° "hVsiIv"?  ™'^own"in  "S^y  wiy?"  f^«  Wendell  Phillips,  a  recognized  leader,  has  satd: 

were  iu«  as  anxious  to  assist  in  the  nursing' as  the  «The  State  of  things  is  just  what  we  have  M* 

faniiy  relitiveu  of  the  wounded.     Some   of  the  slEveS  tempted  tO  bring  about     .     ■    ■.     The  RepnMitan 

r'i;ur,V7hei?'wou'nd^d''S'^.°Thir'«nd'S-,^l,^^^^^  pa"?  's  a  party  ^of  the  North,  pledged  against 

syiiiBathi  on  (he  part  of  those  held  in  bondage  *«  m  the    SoUth.'     And    the    SoHthem    people   tEimed 

reidtoi  their  kindly  and  Beneroua  natjiiejL     In  order  ((,    ,J,e    remedy    which    for    three   quarters    of  ■ 

wet?  iff?  on  .h''e  piantl^U>nt''wEen"he  w'hfte  D.ri«  Century  they  had  believed  to  be  the  legal  and 

wetrt   10   war,   the  slaves   would   have  laid   down   their  proper  one   for  dental  of  rights  by  the  national 

fe:S:"'^Vuri^T.be  al^™"    or'tha''^es"'i«  cSS?  Rovemraent,  namely,  withdrawal  from  the  Union 

iidered    to    have    the    place    of    honour.     Any    one    at-  —secession. 

ttmptinw  to  harm  "youos  miaiKss "  or  "old  miitr™"  The  Doctrine  of  Secestion.~ Ai  stated  from 

oHhf  sbfve"'S  d™'**  ?"o  no^t  kn"w"how°™y  bS5j  *«  foundation  of  the  federal  govcimnent  until 

noticed  it,   but  I  think  that  it  will   be   found  to  be  1861,  and  even  at  that  date,  the  right  of  sece»- 

true  that, Ifaere  are  few  instanoes,  eilher  in  slavery  or  gion   was  insisted   upon   nOt   only   in   the    South 

^"fc'a'pl^^fi'T"^        '          "^'  but  in  the  North.    In  fact  NeW  England  had 


iiy  did  the  membersot^niy  ™ee    been  the  first  to  advocate  and  threaten  it.    To 

[he  war,    b_. 

tenderly    carios    for 


~thm~'i*'a  *  ^^  discover  the  basis  of  this  doctrine  the  histoiy 

J*??-  .. ..°  farmer  0*  the  fedefal  government  must  be  briefly  re- 
viewed. The  colonies  were  settled  by  the  Cava- 
ners  in  Virginia,  the  Poritans  in  New  Englantt 

As  a  general  rule  (the  exceptions  being  in  the  the  Hollanders  in  New  YoA,  the  Catholics  in 

bottom  lands  where  but  few  white  people  lived  Maryland,   the    Quakers    fn    Pennsylrania,   the 

except  the  overseers,  and  where  the  worst  and  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina  and  the  follower* 

moat  ttntractable  negroes  were  sent)  the  virtue  of   Oglethorpe    in    Georgia,    The  colonists    of 

■  of  the  negro  women  was  carefully  guarded  by  New  England  whose  descendants  spread  west- 

the  slave-owners,  and  for  several  reasons.    First,  ward  were  very  different  in  their  ancestrr,  their 

the   Southern   people  were,  as   they  are  to-day,  education,  their  beliefs,  and  their  customs,  from 

essentially  religious  and,  as  above  stated,  took  those  who  settled  the  South  and  whose  descend- 

great  care  of  the  moral  training  of  the  negroes,  ants  spread  over  the  southwest.    Those  of  New 

In  most  of  the  small  establishments  the  mistress  England  were  largely  the   descendants  of  the 

of  the  house  assumed  this  as  one  of  her  duties,  round-heads  of  England,  and  cnterUined  ideal 

and  on  most  of  the  large  plantations  where  there  similar  to  theirs.    Those  of  the  South  aprnxtg 

were  from  100  to   i,coo  slaves,  a  chapel  was  from  the  Cavalier  class  of  England  and  France, 

provided  and  a  minister  employed  to  teach  re-  The  colonial  States  when  they  renounced  their 

ligion   and   morals.    A  plantation   upon  which  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  were  sep  irate  and 

there  were  no  mulatto  children  was  the  more  distinct  commonwealths,  entirely  independent  of 

valuable,  and  conveyed  an  idea  of  commenda-  one   another.    The    desire    for   complete   inde- 

tion  which  attached  to  all  who  were  connected  pcndence  was  the  c!?im  that  welded  their  union 

with  it.    In  the  third  place  marriage  and  chastity  m  their  efforts  to  achieve  their   common  end. 

among  the  slaves  were  fostered  and  promoted  The  political  union  of  these  independent  colonies 

for  property  reasons.     So  far  did  the  Southern  was  based  solely  upon  the  terms  of  agreement 

peofHe   go   in   protecting  the  female  staves  that  and  compact  entered  into  by  these  separate  and 

regular  patrols  were  organized  for  the  purpose  distinct  bodies.     The  first  union  of  this  charac- 

of  arresting  and   punishing  the  lower  class  of  ter  was  'hat  formed  by  the  13  colonies  in  1774, 

while  men  who  prowled  around  at  night  among  which  was  followed  by  the  union  of  the  States 

the  negro  cabins.    Of  course  the  Southern  peo-  under   the   Articles    of   Confederation    of    1777 

pie  were  greatly  incensed  by  the  gross  misrep-  (Maryland  being  the  last  State  to  ratify  them,  in 

resentations  as  to  their  cruelty  and  immorality,  1781).    On  4  July  1776,  the  colonics  deciared 

,i,..i.,  Google 
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"OMt  tbty-ATt  kA  af  rishtouRbt  to  be  Free  and  gueitioa.  Wben  the  States  ta'tilicd  the  Consti- 
independent  States" — *that  whenever  any  form  tution  they  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  insistence  that  tbe  States  could  not  be  coerced 
for  which  it  was  estaiilisbed,  it  is  tbe  right  of  and  could  at  uiy  time  withdraw  from  tbe  con- 
the  people  to  alter  or  aboliah  it,  and  to  institute  federation  and  retake  tbe  powers  granted  to  the 
a  new  government*  In  tbe  Articles  of  Confed-  federal'  gpvemment.  New  York  and  Rhode 
cration  the  States,  while  agreeing  to  clothe  the  Island  said  that :  "the  powers  of  government 
Congress  with  the  powers  of  a  common  ^«at,  may  be  reassiuned  by  the  people  whenever  it  shall 
expressly  Btipulatei  'that  each  State  retains  become  necessary  to  their  happiness.*  Virgin'? 
its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence  and  in  ratifying  did  'declare  and  make  known  that 
every  power  and  right  which  is  not,  by  this  Con-  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution  being 
federation,  expressly  delegated  to  tne  United  derived  from  the  peopleof  the  United  States,mav 
State*  in  Congress  assembled. »  Great  Britain  in  bereassumed  by  them,  whensoever  the  same  shall 
Article  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  3  Sept,  1783,  "acknow-  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression,  and 
ledges  the  said  United  States,  namely,"  (men-  that  every  power  not  granted  therebj^  remains 
tioning  each  of  the  13  States),  "to  be  Fret,  with  them  and  at  their  will.'  The  principle  of 
Sovereign  and  Independent  States.*  The  Con-  the  right  of  secession  had  always  been  sanctioned 
federation  under  the  Articles  of  1777  was  sue-  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  When  it  was 
ceedcd  by  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  proposed  to  annex  Louisiana  to  the  Federal 
adopted  by  tbe  12  States  assembled  in  Constiti*-  Union,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
tional  Convention  (Rhode  Island  holding  aloof)  the  following  resolution :  "That  the  annexation  of 
and  subsequently  ratified  hy  all  the  States,  It  is  Louisian*  to  the  Union  transcends  the  constitu- 
to  be  remembered  that  until  North  Carolina  rati-  tional  power  of  the  government  of  the  United 
fied  the  Constitution  in  November  1789,  and  States.  It  formed  a  new  confederacy,  to  which 
Rhode  Island  ratified  it  in  May  1790,  these  two  the  States  united  by  the  former  compact  are  not 
States  were  considered  as  entirely  independent  bovnd  to  odkere*  And  in  1844,  and  again  in 
commonwealths.  1845  '''^  same  legislature  resolved :  "That  th? 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  there-  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless  ar- 
fore  nntil  r86r,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  rested  on  the  threshold,  may  drwe  these  States 
States  and  the  highest  courts  of  tbe  several  into  a  duselulion  of  the  Union." 
States,  maintained  in  their  decisions  the  principle  Alexander  Hamilton  was  without  question 
of  the  unrelinquished  sovereignty  of  each  State,  one  of  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  a  strong 
all  holding  that  the  central  government  had  no  central  national  government,  but  even  he  ex- 
right  to  exercise  any  powers,  except  such  as  were  pressed  himself  emphatically  that  any  attempt 
expressly  delegated,  or  Congress  to  enact  any  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  in- 
laws except  in  pursuance  of  an  express  right  volved  the  exercise  of  power  which  was  not 
granted  by  the  States  through  the  Constitution,  granted  by  the  Constitution  would  be  an  mvasion 
This  doctrine  was  formally  enunciated  in  the  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  States.  He  dis- 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution:  "The  cussed  this  question  m  the  31st  number  of  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stales  by  the  Federalist,  and  concludes  m  these  words:  'Hence 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  "^  perceive  that  the  clause  which  declares  the 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  siipremaq;  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  like  the  one 
thepeople."  The  question  of  co'.rcion  of  a  State  we.liave  )Ust_  considered,  only  declares  a  truth 
was  raised  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  *>"":*>  ?"".*  "nmediately  and  necessarily  from 
was  quickly  disposed  of.  When  a  pn^sition  the  institution  of  a  Federal  government  It  -will 
was  made  to  empower  Congress  "to  call  forth  the  ?of'  ^  presume,  have  escaped  observation,  that 
force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  (meaning  "  expressly  con6ne^  thts  «>P^emacy  to  the  hzc^ 
State)  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  doty  made  pursuant  to  the  Coruhtnhon."  At  the  time 
under  the  articles  thereof*— Mr.  Madison  said  «*  ^^^  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  during  the 
that  "a  union  of  the  States  containing  such  an  I««od  ot  ratification  and  for  many  years  there- 
ingredient  seemed  to  provide  for  its  own  destrue.  after  this  prmciple  was  not  questioned.  It  was 
tion.  The  uee  of  force  against  a  State  would  ^o  thoroughly  recognized  that  so  long  as  aijy 
look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  ia-  rinembcrs  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  re- 
fliction  of  punishment  and  would  probably  be  ,  tna.ned  members  of  Congress,  and  for  a  long 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  P"'od  thereafter  that  body  confined  its  acts  to 
of  all  previous  coS^aits  by  which  it  might  be  ^P^ssly  granted  powers;  and  the  tnessages  of 
bound.*  He  hoped  "that  such  a  system  would  be  the  Executive  to  Congress  were  only  explana- 
iramed  as  might  render  this  recourse  unneces-  ^'°'^  °l^^'  condition  and  state  of  the  Union —  so 
Sry,  and  moved  that  the  clause  be  postponed.'  very  different  from  the  messages  since  _  1865 
Madison's  motion  prevailed  unanimou^y.  ^very  ^^hjch  are  largely  devoted  to  prtjjosed  policies  of 
similar  proposition  was  rejected.  George  Mason  the  admmisfrat.on,  and  exact  from  the  Presi- 
said  of  such  a  proposition:  "Will  not  tlK  citizens  dent's  party  lojral  obedience  thereto. 
Of  the  invaded  State  assist  one  another,  until  I"  '839  John  Qmncy  Adams  in  his  speech 
they  rise  as  one  man  -and  shake  off  the  Union  «"  ^^^  occasion  of  *e  soth  anniversary  of  our 
altogether?'  Oliver  Ellsworth,  in  speaking  to.«'*«'™^"t  ""<!"  *^^  Constitution  said; 
the  Connecticut  Convention  said:  *This  Consti-  5^  tj„  indiwolubk  tmiaii  btcwtax  (ho  Kvenl 
tution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign  Slata  of  this  cooffdersled  nitijra  i»,  titer  all,  noi  in 
bodies.  States,  in  their  political  capacity."  Ale»-  S* /Hi'J"H™,,n''^^'3%  „w  ,^V  «'i{T«™r«f 
ander  Hamilton  said  in  the  New  Vork  Ratifying  SrVopST  o""tt>'<^'st"t« '»hdl'V'''.ii'«"5°™  om 

Convention:  *To  coerce  the  States  is  one  OJ  the  each  othci:  when  the  fraternal  mint  shall  giyt  way  to 

maddest  projects  thab  was  ever  devised'    Ed-  f^l^  ^T,fed:"h"rCd,""%mi^i  i^'.™,ion''U"«« 

mund  Randolph,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  j„„g  ,,01,]  Wdfur  paniM  no  longer  «nraei*l  by  tb* 

■  FB4fl|alict<,   SaM    ^^t   coercion    wps,  out  O^   tie     magneiiim    of  eoociliated   iaterc*M  and   Idndljr  ifiBM- 
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ttio;  ud  tv  bdtCT  wIH  (t  be  for  Ibe  people  of'tba 
dianniicd  Stara  to  port  in  fricadihip  from  och  oAer 
-'---    --    "^e  held  tsgetlier  by  coDiIraiiiL     Then  will  be 


the  time  for  reverting  to  the  p 
■t   the   formation   and   adoption 


That  Mr.  Adams  felt  that  these  views  were 
consistent  with  a.  true  interpretation  of  the  origi- 
nal compact  which  bound  the  people  together  is 
shown  by  the  fact  (hat  three  years  later,  24  Jan. 
1842,  he  presented  to  CoagTess  a.  secession  peti- 
tion from  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  In  the 
'Congressional  Globe,'  (Vol  II.,  p.  977J  appears 
the  following: 


obMrye  lb*, 

fjlte'1 

jouof 

TuEit,v. 


lb*  Muput    A  tamln  auMt  Im  teokaa  «• 

and  RiU  bto^  m  (he  otfwr  (ide.    I  ny  to  yon, 

Ml    in    VJrainiL    as    J    «aid    00    the    uorea    of 


>  at  the   North  h 


he  Gonmta 


m    (he  Stale  of   UiiuchuKtti,  ] 


g  that  Congrea* 


of  theie    Sutea:      FM.   becauae  s 


i  am'ai^rel^  u  & 
right!  of  Vircinia  u 

Horace  Greeley,  the  abolitionist,  strongly  m- 
sisted,  in  i860,  upon  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  secede,  as  the  following  extmcts  from 
the  Tribatit  show. 

New   York   rrAnix,    9   Nor.    iUd.— If    the    cotton 

Statea  shall  bceome  aat'^'i'^  tf^>t  tTi#v  ran  An  Ivn^r  nut 

of  the  Uoioti  than  in 

in  peace..  The  rij^t  ti 

Vne,  but  it  eisata  neveiroEieaa* 

And  again  in  the  same  issue  of  his  widely 
circiilated  and  infiuential  paper,  Mr.  Greeley 
said: 


ata(e    of    thini 


whole 


ereof.  Tb  withdraw 
nioh'ahall  deliberaCi 
"ew   Y^^T,^^, 


and  nnlliff  or  defy 


inr  State 


;86o.— ^till ' 


On  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  peti- 
tion, there  were  40  votes  in  favor  of  it  ana  166 
against.  The  following  resolution  was  then  in- 
troduced: "Resolved:  That  in  presenting  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House  a  petition  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  member  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  has  justly  incurred 
the  censure  of  this  House."  Another  resolution 
was  introduced  declaring  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
offered  the  deepest  iodignity  to  the  House  and 
an  insnlt  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
defending  his  position  Mr.  Adams  said; 

I  hold  thai  it  i«  no  perjury,  that  It  !i  no  ijfh 
(reason,   but    the   exerciae    of    ■  uered    right   to    offer 

rs-i'' ' — 


""whoTe 


oniT"'a  "fourth,  "S»!l"^'tiu 

aeparation   from   the   rewdui 

iuch  aeparatiotiL.     If   the   IiIlctq  siave   jilai^,   or    cv 

the  eight  cotton   States  alooe,  shatl  qnietlr.  deeiaite 

mj    to   the    reat.    "  Wc   prefer   t-    ■--    •■ ' — •-    - 

arated   from   you,"    wc  aoall   in«i 

"  ^%w'\irk'Tr1bo...,  ., 

and  maiaaln  that  the  Union  ia  to  be  prescmd  only  ao 
long  aa  it  ia  beneficial  and  utisfactOTj  to  all  paniei 
conceineil  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man.  aaj  neigh- 
borhood,  town,   eountf,   or   nren    State   majr    hreali   tqi 


E  ahall  cBmeatly    favor 


i   inaut  they    be  pemitted 


raal   but 


e  of  a 


ahall  u 


'l\   M^  heS 


C""' 


:d,    come   and   aak    ^to    UotiM   ft  ledreaa  of 
And  if  they  do  mintaha  their  reined]'  thia 


of    I 


Uaii 


'.  JO  Not,  i860. —  Are  We  GMdi 
■L_    __..._    <.._.^   generally  mule 
t   uey    caEuot  be 


admit  die     enoncl 


•The  trial  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business^ommenced  on  25  January,  and 
terminated  on  7  February,  when  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  laid  on  liie  table  without  deciding 
a  single  question.'  This  action  of  the  House 
was  construed  by  some  as  an  admission  that    ' 


from  you,-"r  thill  al^^a^ 
•t  regard  for  the  ptiaapimt  of 
"""-  "*" "'"le  of  the  Amer- 


States  in  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  _  _  . 
Webster  in  his  speech  at  Buffalo  on  22  May 
J851,  denounced  the  anti-slavery  agitators  who 
were  opposing  the  enforcement  of  the  fiigitivc 
slave  law,  and  demanded  that  they  should  observe 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  And  a  little  later, 
at  Cap<H)  Springs,  he  said : 

Bow  abaurd  it  ii  to  aoppoae  that  wheo  different  par- 
tita enter  into  ■  eoopaet  for  certain  purpoaea,  either 
can  diircgard  any  one  proviaion.  and  expect,  nevertbe- 
lew,  the  other  10  obaerve  the  ceK.  ...  I  have  not 
hcnUted  (o  aay,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  northern 
Suie*  lefuae  wilfully  and  deliberately  la  carry  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  Conatitalioa  which  reapecta  (he 

ao   remedy,   tiie    SouUi   would   so  longer   oe   bound   to 


Hew  York  TribuHt 
to  Fight?-- But  if  t 
with    her   in    leceding,  we   i 
prevenled,  and  that  (he  atte_, _, 

New  York  TribKiif,  14  Dee.  iB6d.— Moat  certainly 
-we  believe  Ibtt  nvernmenu  are  made  for  the  pco- 
plea,  not  peoplea  for  the  goveramenH;  (hat  the  Utier 
derive  their  juit  power  from   Ibe  consent   of  the  goT- 

nckpcndeat  aclf-auataiiiing  d~  '~~ 

ICBD  prorie  to  say,  "  G    " 
New  York  Tribune 

la    it    treaiDii    foe   the 

aeck    ita    diarupdon.     A    Sute,   ^     ,    __, 

come  JO  regard  (be  Union  ■■  ■  blight  upon  m 
prospenty,  an  obstacle  to  iti  t>rogTeaa,  and  be  fully 
JiBtiGed  in  aeeking  tta  dinolnlion.  And  in  apite  ol 
the  adverae  etaraor,  we  inaiat  tliat  if  ever  a  third  or 
even  a  fourth  at  these  Stiles  shall  have  deliberately 
concluded  that  the  Union  is  inJuHons  to  tbem,  and 
that  (heir  vi(al  Intereala  require  tbeir  aeparatkm  from 
it,  the*  will  have  a  perfect  right  to  leek  aeparation;  and 
should  they  do  so  with  reasonable  patienee  and  due 
regard  for  the  rightl  and  intereat*  of  tboae  they  leave 
bebnd,  wc  shall  feel  bound  to  urge  and  ioHat  (hat 
their  wiakca  be  gratified  —  their  demand  conceiled. 

During  the  time  the  States  were  seceding  Hr. 
Greeley  published  many  similar  statements.  Nor 
was  the  Tribune  alone,  for  much  of  the  New 
York  press  and  prominent  Journals  and  able  edi- 
tors in  many  of  the  Northern  States  coincided  ia 
these  views.  "Wayward  sisters,  go  in  peace," 
was  the  cry  on  cverj'  band,  echoed  from  tte  Upt 
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■  of  the  general  of  the  army,  with  the  refrain  Secesaion  being  adopted  20  Dee.  i86tfc    Sh  0*lie« 

nttered  ^  the  etninent  Republican  leader  Salmon  States   quickly   followed   her  ia  the  following 

P.  Chase:  *The  South  is  not  worth  fighting  for;  order:  Mississippi  on  g  January,  Florida  on  lo 

let  them  alone.*    The  New  York  Herald,  a  jour-  January,  Alabama  on  ii  January,  Georgia  on  18 

nal  which  claimed  to  be  independent  of  all  party  January,  I^uisiana  on  as  January,  and  Texas 

influences,  said  on  25  Nov.  i860:  "Coercion  in  on  i  Feb.  1861.    As  one  by  one  the  Southern 

Miy  event  is  out  of  the  question,    A  Union  held  States  fell  into  line  asserting  their  right  and 

together  by  the  bayonet  would  be  nothing  better  determination  to  renounce  the  federal  compact, 

than  a  military  despotism.*    And  the  same  paper  the  United  States  officials  in  these  States,  both 

said :  'Each   State  is  or^nited  as  a  complete  military  and  civil,  peacefully  turned  over  their 

government,  holding  the  nurse  and  wielding  the  charge  within  the  limits  of  each  State  to  the 

sword,  possessing  the  right  to  break  the  tie  of  authorities  of  the  same,  the  only  exertions  being 

the  confederation,  and  to  repel  coercion  as  a  na-  the  isolated  fortifications  of  Fort  Sumtei  and 

tion  might  repel  invasion.    .    .    ,    Coercion,  if  Fort   Pickens,    The  machinery  of  government 

it  were  possible,  is  out  of  the  question.*    The  went  on  without  delay,  the  same  State  officials 

New  York  Times  of  3  and  4  Dec  iB6c^  appealed  performed    their   customary    duties,   and   when 

to  the  people  of  the  North  to  repeal  the  State  the  Provisional  Government  was  established  the 

laws  preventing  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  and  only  change  was  the  substituting  the  authority 

by  moderation  and  forbearance  to  prevent  the  and  name  of  the  Confederate  States  for  those 

threatened  and  almost  inevitable  dissolution  of  of  the  United  States.    On  21  Jan.  1861  Jefferson 

the  Union.    In  March  t86i,  after  Lincoln's  inau*  Davis,  in  his  speech  when  relinquishing  his  seat 

guration,  the  Commerciai,  the  leading  Republi-  in  the  United  States  Senate,  said: 

can  paper  of  Ohio,  said :  j  ^  „,    p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^  ^,  _^^^ 

,      ,             ,  ..,     ,    J,         ..             t  ioB  'o  <l>e  Senate  Ikat  1  have  lalietaclorr  evideoc*  ihit 

Wo  jro  not   ta    f«*or   of  Moek»din«   the  mnthm  tbc  Stale  at  MbsLMippi  by  a  •olfmn  ordinance  of  her 

eout     Wa  are  not.  in  fsTor  of  retalaag  byforce  rte  people,  in  convention  aasenibled,  has  declared  her  »ep- 

pcopcrty  of  the  United  Slaie«  now  in  poiKnion  of  the  gration  from  Ibe   United   States.     .     .     .     If  It   be   the 

•cceden.     We     would    recomua     the     existence    of    ■  purpose    of    eentlemen     thcj    maj    make    war    againBl 

■ovemaent  fanned  of  all  the  *U*eholdiQs  Sales  snd  ■    Slate   which    faaa    withdrawn    from    the    Union;    hut 

■ttempt  to  ^tivate  amicable  relatiena  with  it.  there  are  no  liwi  of  the  United  Slates  to  be  executed 

wSihia  the  limits  of  a  aece^  State.     A  State,  ftDdias 

In  January  1861,  after  six  States  had  seceded,  teraelf  in  the  condition  in  which  Miannipin  hai  judged 

Tames  S.  Thayer  said,  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  S^^JSrf'o"  S'"™^SJen"nc7  o'fT^^WhN  o'S?  S'S." 

York:  tlnioD  —  nrrendera     all    the    benefita     (and     they     are 

known    to    be    many),    deprives   herself    of   the   advan- 

W«  can  at  leaM,  in  an  anthoritatiTa  maaoer,  urive  tagei    (and   they   are    known    to  be   sreat),   aevcra   all 

t   the   baaia   of    a  ptactablt   ttparatum,    ,    .    .     Ths  the  tiea  of  affection  (and  thev  are  cloae  and  enduriRg). 

ublic  mind  will  bear  the  avowal,  and  let  til  make  it,—  which  have  bound  her  to  the^nlon;  and  tbns  divesting 

u.»  ;i   .    ___i_^__    ^t   I :.  ..   i_j_     .-^   _L_.,    1-     ,. ,c   uf    every    benefit  —  taking    upon   heraelf    every 

—  she  elsims  id  be  exetopt  from  any  power  to 
the  UwB  of  the  United  SUtea  within  her  limita 
We  recur  to  the  principle!  upon  which  our 
lent  waa   founded;   and   when   you   deny   them, 

u.   .M^    ...B.— .—  »>    >>»^   vuuauLuuuu    -u  luiu  -uen  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from 

icaftolding    for    coercion — another    name  a   government   which,    thua   perverted,    thrcateni   to    be 

Revolution,  and  aave  Che  blood  of  the  people  by  niait-  of  our  fatherg  when  we  proclaim  our  independence  and 

tng  thoae  who  would  iaaugurate  a  reign  of  tenor  the  take  the  haiard. 
fint  victima  of  ■  national  guillotine  t 

Here  in  the  words  of  the  man  who  was  after- 
ward the  chosen  chief  of  the  reorganized  federa- 

„  -    --  tion,  the  reason  for  secession  is  given  and  the 

Horatio  Seymour  asked  whether  "successful  right  of  secession  claimed.  The  senators  from 
coercion  by  the  North  is  less  revolutionary  than  Florida  and  Alabama  withdrew  at  the  same  time. 
successful  secession  by  the  South?*  At  the  same  Tht  Peace  Congreis, —  On  19  Jan.  1861,  the 
meeting  ex-Chancellor  Walworth  said :  'It  would  legislature  o£  Virginia  in  extraordinary  session, 
be  brutal,  in  my  opinion,  to  send  men  to  butcher  passed  a  resolution  requesting  all  the  States  to 
our  own  brothers  of  the  Southern  States  as  it  send  delegates  to  Washington  to  meet  in  con- 
would  be  to  massacre  them  in  the  Northern  vention  on  4  February  to  confer  upon  some 
States.*  Other  distinguished  speakers  and  edi-  feasible  and  possible  pian  upon  which  to  settle  the 
tors  throughout  the  North  and  West  repeatedly  difficulties  between  the  sections.  The  body  which 
expressed  the  same  sentiments.  Even  Mr.  Lin-  b  known  in  history  as  the  Peace  Congress  sat  in 
coin,  when  delivering  bis  inaugural  address  on  Washington  from  4  to  37  February,  but  accom- 
4  March  1861,  although  arguing  against  the  plished  nothing.  Five  Northern  States  were  not 
right  to  secede,  did  not  openly  enunciate  the  represented,  and  while  there  still  existed  a  very 
right  of  coercion,  and  while  asserting  his  inlen-  conciliatory  spirit  in  many  parts  of  the  North,  it 
tion  "to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  the  proper^  was  unfortunate  that  many  prominent  men  were 
and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  col-  bitterly  opposed  to  the  slightest  concessions  to 
lect  the  duties  and  imposts?  said  that  "beyond  the  South.  The  speech  of  Judge  Chase  of  Ohio, 
what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
no  invasion,  no  using  of  force,  against  or  among  distinctly  mve  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
the  people  anywhere.*  Northern    States  would  make  no  concessions. 

Course  of  Secession. —  The  Southern  States  He  said: 

having  no  hope  of  retaining  or  obtaining  their  _                                                     .    . 

Tights  under  the  Constitution  except  by  a  aepa-  ,eJ>',„TiB  "he 'deeS'M'^o'f  M™Lin™i'n    hif^ 

ration  from  the  federal  government,  called  con-  apoken   of  b^  lomc  aa  the  effect  of  ■  twidta  impulte 

Ventions  to  decide  upon  what  course  to  pursue,  O'.of  »™ie  irregnlar  excitement  of  the  popular  mind; 

Soum  CuolUM  took  the  lead,  her  Ordinance  of  opinion)    which    brought    about    that    election    win    b* 


SBCESSIOn  Df  THE  UHITBD  STAI9S 

•J^if^    -  A    i  .*  ^">°*  *^t*  ^  **•*  °,'  .'?•  13^1  <■*  ^I'c  Unitfid  Sutes  as  it  is ;  ay,  sir,  to  stand 

■  ™™V'r2bSS.*«;"rtioi.  ^'rt'h."i«JSi  mlSf  ^y  't  to  W<»<3.  if  necessary.'    A  majority  of  the 

be  regarded  u  a  triomph  of  principles  choiahed  in  the  convention  Of  coDgTcss  was  ftuSciently  moderate 

kan>  of  the  pcopi.  q£  ibe  £■«*  Sut»    ■    -„•    W«  to   recommend  a  measure  to   CongwM  which 

Sf   Mtn^  .dv«.e'y   ^nd"  of   >i««   tri^^  ^«  would,  without  doubt,  have  preserved  peace  and 

achieved  the  triumph  o(  that  priDcipie,    Bv  ■  fair  and  union,  but  when  presented  to  the  United  States 

^^"a''"th[nk°li°."'Jho%.~"'SL.^  m^arity""^  Congress  it  was  met  with  cool  indifference,  ob- 

throw  it  ana*?     Do  you   (lunk  the  people  will  luttala  jection  WHS  made  tO  itS  G<»UlderatlOII,  and  UpOfI 

tM  i(   we  utidertalie  to  Ihro*  it  away?     I  must,  epeak  a  VOt«  it  WaS  rejected. 

ta   my  fart'to ^d«ri« °yoi  'I'the^'fore  teU  y^         ^hc  failure  of  the  Peace  Congress  and  the 

opiidtiy  that  if  ve  of  the  North  and  Weit  would  finally  expressed  determination  of  the  govern' 


M7^^°Mrthe^™«n7v'^lir«l  you'nX'    ^o^?  ,oi   thVli^^m^e^MT coer^kin'^""rced 


Virginia  and  the  other  so-called  border  States 

_.     _                   .  /-t  .      ir  .          T.  _  from    tbeir    conservative    position.      Arkansas 

The  Concessional  Globe,  Vol  31,  Part  2,  p.  ^iapUd  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  on  15  April, 

1.247  (27  Feb.  1861)  contains  letters  from  Sen-  ^^j  Virginia  on  17  April.    In  the  latter  State 

'?"■»» ^;"s'"'°c'"^  Chandler  to  Governor  Blair  ^^^  Ordinance  was  to  be  made  subject  to  the 

of  Michigan.    Senator  Bmgham  wrote  as  fol-  ratification  of  the  people  late  in  May,  but  the 

*■                                  Waahnirt  n         Feb   1861  action  of  the  Federal  gOTemment  in  preparing 

Dear  Sir:  — When  Virginia  propOTe'd  a  eonvintion'in  for  war  and  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 

Waihingion  in  reference  to  the  duturhed  condiiton  Af  coin  calling  for  tToops,  hastened  her  union  with 

It  ""wl'^J'^.f^'lSS'' ''™".S,'ifr.i;''2K,.-^in'*J**[^  her    sister    States    of    the    South.    Tennessee 

th*    public   mind,    aod   h.   <tep    towards   obtaiamg    tbat  ,      _    .-.   j'_                p    c           ■   _      _    *    »*  _ 

cMicniion    whidi    the   impecions  riave   powec    »  inoo-  passed    an    Ordinance    of    Secession    on   6    May, 

lently    denumdl.     .     .    ,     We    have    been    aMured    by  which  waS  ratified  by  the  people  on  8  Juoe,  and 

.  »£!ft.r;.d"'SS.JS  '.■h'jJd".;!,J' d5.S.«"i  Nonh  Caralm  ,««1«1  on  jo  .M.y.    Such  ,  di- 

uue,  unilincbiag  men.  there  would  probably  be  a  uiaior-  Vision  of  sentiment  existed   m   Kentucky  and 

iiy   in  fiivor  of  the  Coortitution  sa  it  ia.  who  would  Missouri  that   while  they   did   not   secede  they 

l"M"nnM"'b^  "oShi^  teat'iiK'r™o"mmda*rons  of  'tt^  were  given   representation   in   the  Confederate 

.^°Fh?''S%°SS'lH£iLi;7»t-iI  ,    "^^oHonof  th.  Confederal  Govemm^f- 

Biay  be  gutlifiahle  and  proper,  by  any  honorabfe  meani,  In  the  meantime  the  Several  Conventions  of  the 

to  avert  the  Jaatinf  djigrace  which  will  aiiach  to  a  first  seven  seceded  States  appointed  deputiea  to 

SS'lSi  S^ 'ft™?"..   S"".  W.'.S  rf  =  «>•>!"••,  »™lnB  Monlgomfy,  Al.b,™,  u 

ilavTy,  if  they  ahouid  now  succumb  to  tres»iiable  the  place,  and  4  February  as  the  time  01  meeting. 

ibreati,  and  again  Bubmit  to  dtBrading  thraldom.   -    .    .  This  assembly  formed   a  new   federation   under 

To  BU  E.«1I»»,.  <k,„n.or  BUir.              ^*"  O}'  ■»"«  =<  «•'  CojfedOTtc  S«te.  of  Americ>, 

elected   Jefferson    Davis    of   Mississippi,    Presi- 

Senator  Zach  Chandler  wrote:  dent,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 

Vice-President,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  estab- 

Watbiimton,  11  Feb.  iS£i.  lisbing  a   Provisional  Government^  and  on   11 

My  dear   Giveraor:— Governor   Bingham  and  my-  March   adopted   the   permanent   Constitution  of 

SS^hSS^ti;  anrNew  iTi^  ^nd  dd^^  to  the    Confederate    States.    Alexander    Stephens 

the  Peace  or  Compromiae  Coagroa.    They  admit  tbat  who   knew   his   people,   had   distinctly   declared 

R:pu'b"™"lut,'5.Vid'ba^'^.e^t"AJ^t«^^^t'*?^  ^^t  1*?  tendency  oj  the  large,  majority   of 

■re  here  and  they  cannot  get  awgyi  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Georgia  IS  tO  conservatism,"  and  this  was  true  as 

Shod*  laland  are  caving  in,  and  there  ia  danger  of  II-  well   of  all  the  Other   States.     It  was    Mr.   Lin- 

w^ii'-^SS  ^n*?  i^e  tte  H™Mi«r^t^  f^  «>''i's  proclamation  of  15  April  that  destroyed 
rupture.  I  hope  you  will  aead  tiiff-backid  men,  or  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  the  hope  enter- 
none.  The  whnie  thing  wm  goiten  up  agalnat  m»  tained  by  the  conservatives  that  a  return  to  the 
i  hlS^?«.mane7'o"loSi^»  .<Se°oro^"en?^  principles  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  of 
breibten,  that  yon  will  aend  the  delegatea.  the  North  and  the  Federal  Government  might 
Truly  your  '£'^1'^]  bring  about  a  re-construction  of  the  Union,  a 
His  Eacellener,  Austiii  Blair.                                    *  hope  to  which  their  hearts  still  clung  tenaciously. 

P.    S.— Some   of   the   manufacturing   Statet  think  Had  not  two  States  held  aloof  from  the  conmact 

that  a  fight  would  be  awful.    Without  a  little  blocd-  of  jjg^  jq  return  in  1789  and  i?90?     Why  imght 

ir'!;;!*"'"''""'^''"*'"'"""™"""'''*""'*  not   history    repeat    itself?    thS-   thought   and 

argued.    The  seat  of  government  of  the  Confed- 

These  letters  were  promptly  published  in  eracy  was  removed  to  Richmond,  Va..  and  the 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  also  in  the  'Con-  provisional  Congress  met  there  on  20  July  1861. 
gressional  Globe.'  Senator  Powell  commenting.  At  this  session  delegatea  from  Virginia.  North 
in  the  Senate,  upon  the  letters,  said:  "I  think  Carolina  and  Tennessee  were  added  to  the  body. 
it  evident  from  *.hese  letters  that  there  is  and  The  Second  Congress  met  on  22  Feb.  1862,  with 
has  been  a  fixed  purpose  in  certain  quarters,  fall  representation  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
that  the  peace  conference  should  do  nothing.  It  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Missis- 
is  very  evident  that  these  'siiff-backed'  gentle-  sippi,  Missoun,  North  Carolina,  Sooth  Carolina, 
men  were  to  be  sent  in  order  to  prevent  any  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  In  the  Second 
compromise  being  presented.'  Senator  Chandler  Congress  which  convened  on  22  Feb.  1862,  the  13 
said;.  "It  is  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  States  above  named  were  represented  and  dele- 
Michigan  take  a  great  interest.  They  are  op-  gtes  were  present  from  Arizona  and  from  the 
posed  to  all  compromises ;  they  do  not  believe  Qierokce,  Choctaw,  Creek  and  Seminole  Na- 
that  any  compromise  is  necessary,  nor  do  I.  tions. 
They  are  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  ,     Secession  of  West  Virginia.—  As  abovenoted 
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SECESSION  CHURCH— SECBSSIOHISTS 

tie  Virginia  Convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  Church  of  Scotland.     In  1747  3  division  aroje 

secession  on  17  April  1861,  which  was  submitted  among  the  seceders  respecting  the  legality  of  the 

to  the  people  and  adopted  by  them.    There  was  burgess  oath,  in  which  burgesses  profess  'the 

a  majority  against  it  in  the  northwestern  part  true    religion    professed    within    the    reSIm.' 

of   the   Stale.     In   June    1861,   a    convention   of  Those  who  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath 

the   Unionist    counties   was   held    in    Wheeling,  were  called  burghers,  those  who  condemned  it 

This  convention  adopted  an  ordinance  for  a  re-  antiburghers.      In    1820   they   were   reunited    at 

organization   of   the    Stale   government,   and   in  *The     Associated      Synod     of     the      Secession 

August  adopted  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  Church*  several  congregations  of  each  party, 

formation  of  a  new  State.    Most  of  the  citizens  however,  refusing  to  accede  to  it     In  1B47  the 

being  in  the  field  as  soldiers  on  one  side  or  the  Associated     Synod     joining    with     the     Relief, 

■ather,  a  very  small  vote  was  polled,  but  a  ma-  constituted    the    United    Presbyterian    Church. 

jority  was  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State.    In  See  Pbzsbyterian  Chukch;  Presbytbua>hsm ; 

May  of  1862  the  "reorganized  government*  of  Scotland. 

this  part  of  Virginia  passed  a  bill  authorizing  Secesdon  of  flie  Plcbs.    The  abolition  of 

the  formation  of  a  new  State.    On  31  Dec.  1862,  the  old  Roman  monarchy  about  Ihe  year  500 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  b.c.   raised  the  patricians    to   such  power   that 

admitting  the  State  of  West  Virginia  into  the  they  became  absolute  lords  and  masters  of  the 

Union,  the  law  having  the  followmg  preamble:  commonwealth.     The    fact    that    the    patricians 

Whtrtai,  the  pfople  inhabiiing  thai  portion  of  Vir-  were  in  possession  of  the  republicaji  offices  and 

tinw   kiiowB   u  West   Virpais   did,   hf  >  conreoiion  exclusively    represented    in    the    senate    excited 

for  thcmBflvtj   a    Conititution   with   a   view   of   becom-  Together    with     their    pollhcai    gnevances,     the 

ing    ■    lepante    and    indcprndcDt    State:    and    whereat  plebs  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  patricians ; 

■t   a   generai    ilwtion   held  in   the   cooniie*   cmopmiog  (heir    lands    were    laid    waste ;    diey    became    in- 

EaKGed  vottrs  of  the  propoitd  State;  and  whereas  the  lawS   were  administered   with   reckless   seventy; 

ji»lstui«   of   Virginia,   by  an   ait  paued  on  the  thir-  until  at  last  the  poor  wretches   were  compelled 

S!?J..'Y»tSrt""™i"''.r.'.'S''ffl  •"  """T'^, ".'""?  miliTO  ..rvic.     The 

vithm  the   Jurisdiction   of   the  nid    Stale  of  Virginia,  dictator,    M.    Valcnus,    tO    pacify    them    and    get 

to  be  known  by   the  name  of  Weit   Virginia,  and  to  recruits  for  the  army,  promised  protection  from 

and'iSereas    £th'"the^  convmtion'"and"the    legialatuTE  ****''   creditors   and    the   abolition   of    debts,    and 

aforeiaid  have  lequesied  thai  ihe  new  State  ahonld  be  lie     succeeded     in     organizing     10     legions     and 

admitted  inta  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  aforesaid  marched    against    the    Volcians,    .^uianS,    and 

hcing   lepublisan    in    forai,    Congress,  doth   hereby   eon-  Sabincs.     Upon    their    return    from    these    cam- 

^  a  «M.Me "ind  tatr^eoin?  Suit  °"  P^'f^s  they  were  disbanded,  but  stili  kept  under 

, ,  ,         ,      ,       „  military  surveillance  lest  they  should  enforce  the 

Tht   End   of   5*c*jJioii.— Although    the   Su-  fulfilment    of    the    promise.     In    494    B.C.    this 

preme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  several  times  brought  about  the  secession  of  one  of  the  arraie*. 

decided    that    the    seceded    States    were    never  ^ho  marched   to  the   so-called   Sacred   Hill,   on 

legally  out  of  the  Union,  yet  for  four_  years  the  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Anio,  encamped  there 

secession  of  11  States  was  an  accomplished  fact,  md  Uireatened  to  secede  altogether.    The  pa- 

■nd   for   tour  years   the   Confederate    States   of  tricians  negotiated  and  yielded  to  their  demands 

America  was  a  de  facto  government,  enercising,  that   two   plebeian   magistrates,   called   Tribunes 

through  its  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  de-  of   the    Plebs    should   be   chosen,   who  should 

partments,   all    the   powers   and   functions   of  a  protect  the  plebs  from  the  unfair  treatment  of 

federal   government  within   the  territory  of  the  the  patrician  magistrates.     There  is  nothing  au- 

States  which  comprised  it,  under  a  constitution  thenttc  to  show  how  many  tribunes  were  chosen, 

modeled   upon   the   Constitution   of  the   United  the  number  varying   from   two   to   five,   but   as 

States,  and  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  thei«  were   only   two   consuls   at   the   time,   the 

its   States.     In  the  Slates  themselves  there  was  number     of     tribunes     probably     corresponded. 

no  change  nor  interruption  in  any  of  the  affairs  This  tribunate,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 

of  government  except  in  the  places  which  were  tion  and   was   abolished,   the  decemvirate,   com- 

oecupied  by   the   federal   armies.     But  by   force  posed    of    five    patricians    and    five    plebeians, 

of  arms  the  Confederate  government  was  over-  being    substituted    in    its    place.     These    decem- 

throvifti  and  each  of  the  seceded  States,  after  a  virs    began    to    rule    like    kings,    their    caprice 

period  of  reconstruction,  came  back  and  took  its  being  their  only  law,  and  when  their  terms  of 

place  in  the  Union   under  the  old  Constitution  office   expired,   in  44g  B.C.,   refused   to   abdicate. 

»s  amended  by  the  victorious  party  in  the  great  This  caused  a  second  secession  of  the  plebs,  who 

conflict.     See  also  UviTED  States  —  Causes  or  refused  to  return  until  the  old  constitution  and 

THE  Civil  War  ;  United  States  —  Secession.  tribunate  were  restored,  which  was  later  done. 

Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  The  decemvirs  were  banished  and  all  their  prop- 

Aulhor  of  'Miliary  Hiitory  of  Alabama.*  erty  confiscated.    Consult  Wilhelm  Ihne,  'His- 

SecesMon  Church,  in  Scotch  ecclesiastical  tof?  of  Rome,*  Vol.  I.,  chap,  ii.-ix.    (London 

history,  a  religious  body  which  withdrew  from  io7l)'                                                               _    _ 

the    Established   Church   of    Scotland   in    1733,  SecessionistB,  the  members  of  an  artistic 

when   several   preacher?   were  ejected  in  conse-  association  in  Germany  similar  to  that  formed  in 

quence  of  their  opposition  to  the  law  of  patron-  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris.     The  Se- 

age.    The  ejected  ministers  formed  themselves  cessionists    were   artists   who    revolted    against 

into  an  eccle.'siastieal   court,  under  the  name  of  the    strictly   academic    and   traditional    spirit   in 

the  ■•Associated   Presbytery,"   and   published   an  which  teleclions  and  awards  were  made  by  the 

act.  declaration,  and .  testimony  to  the  doctrine,  jury  which  decided  the  hanging  ot  pictures  in 

worship,    government    and    discipline    of    the  the  Academy  of  Art  and  distributed  the  medals 
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-,.  Keller,  Stuck,  and  others  founded  a  new  says,  "disobeyed  positive  orders  and  dea.  -_ 
school  of  naturalism,  and  this  movement  in  Ger-  structions"  and,  against  the  emphatic  protest  of 
man  art  was  greeted  with  the  same  howl  of  de-  his  two  division  commanders,  procee»led  to  as- 
risioD  as  that  with  which  the  Pre- Raphael! tes  sault  the  work.  He  had  for  the  purpose  3,100 
in  England  bad  been  met  The  movement  men  under  Gen.  Wright,  and  3,500  under  Gen. 
gained  ground  especially  in  Munich,  the  head-  Stevens.  The  work  to  be  assaulted  had  an 
quarters  of  a  strong  conservative  and  academic  earthen  parapet  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  outside 
coterie.  The  new  spirit  here  burst  into  actual  of  which  was  a  ditch  seven  feet  deep,  and  in  front 
revolt;  and  the  members  of  the  'Munich  Seces-  ot  which  was  a  strong  abatis.  A  line  of  rifle-pits 
sion"  actually  built  a  new  exhibition  building  extended  on  both  Sanks  and  in  the  rear,  sweep- 
for  themselves.  Their  work,  however,  won  pub-  ing  the  open  interior  of  the  work.  Its  armament 
lie  recognition,  and  the  leaven  of  their  exam-  was  six  heavy  guns  —  8-inch  columbiads  and 
pie  did  its  work  in  vivifying  German  art  As  rifled  24  and  18  pounders.  It  was  defended  by 
a  result  the  schism  came  to  an  end  and  the  new  about  1,000  men,  and  there  were  supports  near 
building  was  eventually  abandoned,  while  tlie  that  came  up  at  the  ctoae  of  the  action.  Stevens, 
secessionists  at  this  moment  scarcely  exist  ex-  with  his  3,500  men,  was  to  make  the  assault,  and 
cepting  in  name,  like  tke  P re- Rapha elites  (q.v.)  Wright,  moving  from  Grhcball's  Landing,  was 
and  the  Nazarenes  (q.v.).  Consult:  Bierbaum,  to  co-operale  by  moving  on  his  left  and  rear. 
<Fritz  von  Uhde'  ;  De  la  Mazeli^re,  'La  Fein-  Stevens  had  two  brigades,  Col.  Fenton's  (8th 
ture  Allemande  au  XIXe  Siecle*  (igoo).  Michigan,  ?th  Connecticut,  28th  Massachusetts) 
SecasilcHiviUe,  sS-s5«h'6n-vil,  Battle  of.  In  and  Col  Leasure's  (46th  and  79th  New  York  and 
May  186a,  Gen.  D.  Hunter,  commanding  the  De-  loow  Pennsylvania),  and  four  guns.  At  3.30 
partment  of  the  South,  began  preparations  for  A-M- the  troops  were  assembled  beyond  the  camps 
throwing  troops  upon  James  Island  to  make  a  and  at  4  *■"■  when  it  was  so  dark  that  one  man 
quick  advance  upon  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  2  Jane  could  not  lollow  another  except  at  short  mlervals, 
the  advance  of  Gen.  I.  J.  Stevens  was  landed  on  we  column  moved  forward,  Fenfon  leadmg,  with 
the  southwest  part  of  the  island,  and  next  dat  a  stormmg  party  of  two  companies  of  the  _ 8th 
tnade  a  reconnoissanec  in  force  to  within  a  short  Michigan,  dosely  followed  by  the  other  eight 
distance  of  a  battery  at  Secessionville,  about  two  companies  of  the  regiment,  the  7th  Connecticut, 
miles  from  Stone  River,  with  water  on  three  J,"°  "■«  ^P  Massachusetts.  Leasure  followed 
rides.  It  was  on  a  narrow  causeway  bordered  by  F^ntpn.  The  advance  moved  quietly  and,  when 
■wamps,  and  approachjdjle  ty  land  only  from  'within  800  yards  of  the  work,  surprised  and 
the  west.  The  gunboats  co-operated  in  the  move-  captured  a  small  picket-guard  without  firing  a 
ment,  which  was  but  partially  successful,  the  shot,  and  orders  were  given  to  accomplish  the 
Confederates,  under  Lieut-Col.  Ellison  Capers,  allotted  task  with  the  bayonet  only.  Lamar  had 
24th  South  Carolina,  defending  the  position,  and  knowledge  of  the  movement  and  had  sent  for 
inflicting  upon  Stevens  a  loss  of  17  killed  and  reinforcements,  and  was  standing  by  his  heavy 
wounded,  and  taking  22  prisoners.  The  effect  B"ns,  which  had  been  charged  with  canister,  as 
was  increased  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  the  leading  regiment  came  within  300  yards  and 
Confederates,  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  on  deployed  into  line ;  then  his  guns  opened  their 
James  Island,  and  the  stoppage  at  Charleston  of  canister-fire,  and  at  the  same  time  heavy  volleys 
troops  that  had  been  ordered  to  Richmond  to  of  musketry  from  dikes  and  hedges  were  poured 
resist  McClellan.  On  the  8th  Stevens  made  an-  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  assauhing  column, 
other  reconnoissance,  came  under  artillery  fire,  The  Union  regiments  closed  up  rapidly  and  made 
and  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  a  rifsh  for  the  work,  shooting  down  the  gun- 
wounded.  On  the  same  day  Gen.  Wright's  di-  ners;  alt  the  regiments  got  close  to  the  work, 
vision  arrived  from  Edisto  Island,  and  next  day  and  men  of  each  went  through  the  abatis ;  men  of 
marched  to  near  Grimball's  Landing,  two  or  the  8th  Michigan  and  79th  New  York  gained 
three  miles  to  the  left  of  Stevens,  who  was  cov-  the  ditch  and  scaled  the  parapet.  "Some  of 
ering  the  position  opposite  Legareville,  on  John's  them,"  says  Beauregard,  "in  the  impetus  of  the 
Island.  It  was  determined  to  carry  the  battery  assault  went  even  inside  one  of  the  salients  of 
by  a  rush,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  Charleston,  the  works" ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  mingled 
but  10  miles  distant ;  and  orders  were  given  for  Union  troops  could  not  be  handled,  and  at  S 
an  assault  to  be  made  at  dawn  of  11  June,  but  o'clock,  after  a  severe  contest  ot  25  minutes,  they 
Col.  T.  G.  Lamar,  now  in  command  of  the  Con-  fell  back  soo  yards  to  a  hedge,  under  cover  ot  » 
federate  works  at  Secessionville,  assumed  the  artillery,  with  a  loss  of  over  500.  Wright  had ' 
offensive,  and  toward  evening  of  the  loth  at-  participated  in  the  movement  by  checking  a  re- 
tacked  Wrighfs  pickets  and  advance  posts  with  inforcement  on  its  way  to  the  work,  but  did  not 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  was  repulsed,  suffering  become  seriously  engaged,  although  losing  some 
severe  loss,  and  inflicting  upon  Wright  a  loss  men.  At  g  o'clock  Bcnham  ordered  Stevens 
of  about  25  killed  and  wounded.  This  caused  a  back  to  camp.  The  Union  loss  was  107  killed, 
postponement  of  the  assault  and  the  beginning  of  487  wounded,  and  89  missing,  an  aggregate  of 
the  construction  of  a  battery  to  silence  the  Con-  683.  The  Confederates  report  a  loss  of  52  killed, 
federate  guns.  Gen.  Hunter,  disappointed  in  his  144  wounded,  and  8  missing.  The  result  of  the 
expectation  of  carrying  Charleston  with  a  rush,  battle  was  fata!  to  the  plan  of  an  immediate 
returned  to  Hilton  Head  on  the  nth.  leaving  advance  on  Charleston,  and  late  in  June  the 
orders  with  Gen.  Benham,  next  in  command.  Union  troops  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
to  make  no  attempt  to  advance  on  Charleston  James  Island,  and  for  some  time  to  come  no 
or  on  Fort  Johnson  until  largely  reinforced,  but  further  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  city, 
to  provide,  however,  for  "a  secure  intrenched  en-  Consult  ^Official  Records,*  Vol.  XIV. 

"  "    At  the  end  of  five  days  the  battery  E.  A.  Casuak. 
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Sccfainm,  a  genus  of  the  gourd  family  Scc'ktr,  llionuw,  English  prelate:  b. 
(Cucurinlacea)  with  one  species  {S.  eduU).  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  1693;  d.  Canter- 
This  is  a  perennial,  rough-stemmed,  climbing  huiy,  England,  3  Aug.  1768.  He  studied  medi- 
vine  native  to  the  West  Indiea  and  the  neigh-  cine  at  London  and  at  Paris,  and  took  his  de- 
boring  mainland,  sometimes  cultivated  for  cov-  gree  at  Leyden  in  1721,  after  which  he  decided 
ering  arbors,  since  it  nukes  a  rapid  and  sturdy  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  from 
growth,  but  cbieAy  for  the  valuable  food  af-  Oxford  in  1722,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
forded  t^  its  roots  and  fruits.  It  has  lai^e,  ordained  a  priest  His  first  living  was  at 
thin,  heart'shaped  leaves  tive-ai^led  like  those  Hougbton-le- Spring  in  1724,  and  in  1727  be- 
of  the  cucumber ;  branched  tendrils  opposite  came  rector  of  Ryton  and  prebendary  of  Dur- 
the  leaves,  and  yellowish,  monocious  flowers,  the  tuumi  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tiie  king  in 
pistillate  solitary  or  paired  in  the  axils,  the  1732,  became  rector  of  Saint  James'.  LondtMi, 
staminate  in  a  raceme.  These  flowers  have  ro-  in.i733i  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1735,  of  Oxford  in 
tate  calices  and  five-parted  corollas  and  a  one-  i?37i  dean .  of  Saint  Paul's  in  1750,  and  arch- 
cetled  ovary  with  six'lobed  stigma,  which  ma-  bishop  of  Canterbury  in  175S.  He  was  a  wise, 
tures  into  a  pear-shaped  fruit,  some  six  inches  large-hearted,  and  hard-working  bishop,  and  an 
long.  It  has  an  irregularly  ribbed  or  furrowed  able  though  not  a  brilliant  preacher. 
surface  slightly  spiny,  but  shining,  and,  in  color  Second,  a  division  of  time,  the  60th  part 
ranging  from  pale  green  to  Creamy  tints ;  the  of  g  minute  of  time  or  of  a  minute  of  a  degree, 
interior  is  fleshy  and  whit*,  and  contams  a  large'  The  hour  and  degree  are  each  divided  into  to 
flat  seed,  which  germmates  within  the  pericarp,  mimrtes  (marked  thus,  60'),  and  each  minute  is 
often  before  it  falls  from  the  vine,  so  that  the  subdivided  into  60  seconds  (marked  thus,  60"). 
whole  fruit  ts  planted  This  fruit  is  edible,  As  is  in  music,  the  interval  of  a  second  is  the  dif- 
also  the  very  large,  corky,  and  starchy  root-  fcrence  between  any  sound  and  the  next  nearest 
tuber,  sometimes  weighing  20  pounds,  and  both  sound  above  or  below  ii.  There  are  three  kinds 
are  cooked  as  v^elables  having  somewhat  the  —the  minor  second  or  semitone,  the  major  sec- 
flavor  of  turnips.  The  sechium  fruit  is  called  ond,  and  the  extreme  sharp  second.  Also  a 
vegetable  pear  in  the  British  colonies,  and  has  lower  part  added  to  a  melody  when  arrai^ed  for 
local  names  such  as  chayote  or  pepinella.  two  voices  or  instruments. 

SeckeodoT^  Friedrich  Heinrich,  fred'ris  Second  Advent  of  Christ  See  Millenniuii. 
hln'rlH  zjk'te-ddrf,  Coont  ton,  Franconian  Second  Adventists.  See  Adventists. 
soldier  and  diplomat :  b.  KiinigsbergS  July  1673;  Second  Sight,  an  extraordinary  power  of 
d.  Weuselwiti,  Germany,  23  Nov.  1763.  He  vision,  menial  or  physical,  real  or  imaginary,  be- 
served  m  the  war  agamst  the  Turks  on  the  Dan-  ijeved  to  be  possessed  by  certain  individuals. 
ube,  and  in  that  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  This  belief,  by  many  held  to  be  superstitious, 
greatly  distmguishcd  himself  at  Blenheim  m  1704  but  by  nol  a  few  regarded  as  having  a  basis  in 
and  was  present  as  an  ambassador  at  the  conclu-  the  natural  laws  of  mental  and  sensuous  percep- 
sion  of  the  Peace  of  Ulrecht.  He  also  served  in  tion,  once  prevailed  throughout  the  Scotch 
the  war  against  Sweden,  1715,  and  against  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides,  where  it  has  now 
Spaniards  in  Sicily,  1720.  In  1726  he  was  am-  almost  wholly  disappeared  with  the  belief  in 
bassador  to  Berlin  and  gained  over  Frederick  the  Brownie  or  in  the  Greonach,  the  "Old  Long- 
William  I.,  to  acknowledgment  of  (he  pragmatic  beard,"  and  with  the  general  use  of  charms  and 
sanction  and  an  alliance  with  Austria.  Secken-  incanlations,  though,  like  that  superstition,  it 
dotf  next  served  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Sue-  stilt  lingers  in  retired  nooks  of  the  Highlands 
cession,  gaining  the  victory  of  Klausen.  Dur-  and  of  the  Western  Isles.  Second  sight,  called 
ing  the  Turkish  war  he  was  made  field-marshal  by  the  Scotch  Gael  taiih  (Irish  Gaelic  laUe, 
in  1737,  and  commander-in-chief.  He  was  un-  fetch,  spectre),  is  recognized  by  many  eminent 
successful,  however,  and  was  recalled  and  im-  students  of  psychic  phenomena  as  a  faculty  pos- 
prisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Gratz.  Receiving  no  sessed  by  many  persons  whereby  they  have 
appointment  when  he  was  released  he  entered  vision  (or  other  sense-perceplion)  of  persons 
the  service  of  Charles  VII.  of  Germany  against  and  occurrences  at  distances  far  transcending 
Maria  Theresa.  He  cleared  Bavaria  of  Aus-  the  reach  of  normal  vision  or  hearing.  Dr. 
trian  troops,  but  on  the  emperor's  death  in  1745,  Samuel  Johnson's  definition  of  second  sight  and 
peace  was  established  and  Seckendorf  was  re-  his  illustrations  of  its  phenomena  are  exact  and 
stored  to  his  Austrian  honors.  He  retired  to  without  prejudice;  he  left  the  Western  Isles 
■  his  castle  at  Meuselwitz,  but  in  1788  was  im-  deeply  impressed  with  a  philosophic  curiosity  re- 
prisoned  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  on  a  garding  this  mysterious  faculty,  not  believing 
charge  of  treason,  and  was  released  after  six  hut  onTy  "willing  to  believe* ;  he  could  not  «ad- 
roonths  upon  the  payment  of  10,000  thalers.  vance  his  curiosity  to  conviction.*  «The  sec- 
ond sight,"  he  writes,  'is  an  impression  made 

Seckendorf,    Oustav    Anton    vor,    Bakoh  either  by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye 

("Patrick    Peale»),    German    dramatist    and  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  or  future 

novelist:  b.  near  Altenburg,  Germany,  26  Nov.  are  perceived,  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present. 

177s;   d.   Alexandria,   La.,   1823.     He  was   edu-  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from 

rated   at   Leipsic  and   Wittenberg,   became   well  his    horse,   another,   who    is,    perhaps    at   work 

known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and  died  while  about    the    house,    sees    him    oleeding    on    the 

on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States,  where  ground,  commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place 

he  was  known  as  "Patrick  Peale.»    His  works  where  the  accident  befalls  him.     Another  seer, 

include:    'Otto  III.,  der  gutgeartete  Jiingling'  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wardering  in  idle- 

(1805);    <Kritik  der   Kunst'    (1812);   'Beitrage  ness     ,     .     .     is   suddenly   surprised   by  the   ap- 

zur    Philosophie    des    Herrens*    (1814);    'Dcs  pearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 

Vaters  Bild'  (1823) ;  etc.  cession,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants. 
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ofwhom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  name,  bureau,  however,  is  the  detection  and  punlsb- 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  ment  of  counterfeiters.  John  E.  Wilkic,  chief  o£ 
dresses.*  It  is  seen  that  though  taisk  means  the  service,  in  a  statement  made  3Q  July  lSg9, 
spectre,  ghost,  it  means  also  phantasmal  appear^  said :  ''Certainty  of  swift  deteetioD  should  per- 
ances  of  living  persons  and  material  objects —  haps  prevent  counterfeiting,  but  so  long  as  there 
'phantasms  of  the  living,'*  as  second  sight  of  is  a  gambler's  chance  of  escape,  there  will  be 
persons  at  a  distance  is  called  in  the  publica-  found  those  who  feel  sure  they  can  succeed 
tions  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Di  where  others  have  failed.  Hence  the  necessity 
Johnson's  reply  to  the  objections  of  those  who  for  the  secret  service  branch  of  the  government. 
held  the  belief  in  the  second  sight  to  be  purely  And  as  the  making  of  spurious  money  is  a  fas- 
a  delusion  was  that  the  thing  is  wonderful  only  cinating  enterprise  for  a  cunning  rogue,  so  the 
because  it  is  rare;  considered  in  itself,  he  says  checkmating  of  that  same  rascal  in  the  countless 
■it  involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  schemes  devised  to  yield  an  illegitimate  fortune 
perhaps  than  the  regular  exercise  of  the  cogita-  is  a  ^me  of  absorbing  interest  to  him  who  plays 
tive  (acuity,^  Particular  instances  have  been  i"-  The  liberty  of  one,  perhaps  the  life  of  one 
given,  with  such  evidence,  as  "neither  Bacon  nor  of  the  other,  are  the  stakes  in  this  battle  royal. 
Bayle  has  been  able  to  resist- ;  and  the  secwid  The  advantage  lies  first  with  Uie  law-breaker, 
sight  of  the  Hebrides  'implies  only  the  local  ^^  P'^ns  and  works  in  secret  for  months  and 
frequency  of  a  power  which  is  nowhere  totally  sometimes  years ;  then  stealthily,  through  trusted 
unknown.'  ( 'Journey  to  the  Hebrides.'  Phila-  channels,  Uie  product -of  his  labor  is  marketed 
delphia,  1810,  184  jgq.)  Walter  Scott's  opinion  and  bad  money  is  quickly  turned  mto  good.  But 
of  the  reality  of  second  sight  was  that  «if  force  "°*  "^  J?^  ""^y,  some  imperfection  in  be 
of  evidence  could  authorize  us  to  believe  facts  spurious  biUs  which  has  escaped  hmi  one  day 
inconsistent  with  the  genera]  laws  of  nature»—  arrests  the  glance  of  the  keen-eyed  money  ban- 
as  ascertained  by  him— 'enough  might  be  pro-  <*!"■  Familiarity  with  the  characterisucs  ofgen- 
duced  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  second  "i"*  "'"'"'y  /""Its  m  the  mvolunUry  detection 
sight*  Modern  psychok>gy  has  less  fear  of  the  <>,'."  counterfeit.  No  two  cases  are  ever  exact^ 
oveituming  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  ad-  ^'^-  ^°'  the  counterfeiter  is,  a  fetlile  fellow,  and 
mission  oT  the  power  of  second  sight  The  !?  *  constant  student  and  inventor  of  precau- 
finally   decisive  ^rd  of  psychologicil  science  ^"'ZlT^'i"^ !!!''^ ^^  ^^^^  ^'" '^Jl^  il^'tll 

Tbeln'n^lcV*''  '"''''  '""''  '"  ""^  ^^^^^^^  ^^fL^l^^XUl^f^.^  ^ 

yet  been  pronounced.  exhaustive  daily  reports  of  each  man  in  the  ser- 

Secondaiy  Rocks.  (0)  Rocks  formed  dur-  vice,  and  a  carefnl  weighing  of  the  various  points 

ing  the  secondary  or  Mesozoic  age  of  the  earth,  submitted  by  operatives  working  often  at  widely 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  rarely  used  now.     (6)  separated    localities    will    fre^ently    suggest    a 

Rocks  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  other  or  move  in  the  right  direction.    The  gravity  of  the 

primary  rocks ;  among  these  are  gneisses,  schists,  crime  make  progress  slow,  for  no  step  is  taken 

greenstones  and  rocks  generally  formed  through  till  facts  are  established  to  warrant  it.     It  is  al- 

roetamorphosis,  whether  static,  dynamic  or  ther-  ways  considered  desirable  to  so  arrange  the  final 

mic.    Clastic  rocks,  being  derived  from  originally  act  in  this  drama  that  the  criminal  may  be  taken 

deposited  rocks,  are  also  secondary,  as  are  also  in  wholly  by  surprise.    There  is  a  sort  of  moment- 

the   strictest   sense   all   non-ctastic   rocks   which  aty  paralysis  following  the  shock  of  sudden  dis- 

have  resulted  from  the  fusion  and  re-cooling  or  aster,  and  when  a  raid  is  properly  planned  the 

solution  and  re- precipitation  of  older  rocks,  that  chances  of  serious  resistance  are  minimized.    Oc- 

is,   stalactites,   silicious  or  calcareous  tufts,  etc.  casionally  it  happens  that  it  becomes  necessary 

Sse  Sehiuentakv  Rocks.  for  a  deal  to  be  made  directly  with  the  handlcts 

Secret   Seroce,   United   States,   a    depart-  of  spurious  money   and  in  these  cases  it  takes  a 

ment  or  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or-  man  of  nerve  and  keen  wit  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 

ganiied  in  1864.  and  having  28  secret  service  dis-  "^sful    issue.      Such    transactions    are    always 

tricls  throughout  the  country.     The  bureau  is  not  taught  with  great  personal  danger.  

created  by  law,  nor  recognized  by  Congress  by  ,  M-^ffj.- There  is  small  enconragewexit 
special  expense  appropriaT^ons.  While  its  duties  '«'  **"'  P"^"  "*'«?  ,">  ='^  ^'  govenimcnt  in 
a^not  delfinitely  defined,  the  work  of  the  bureau  t^«  ^'[^J  of  Muntcrfeiters  as  the  following  Ot- 
is largely  the  detection  of  counterfeiters,  moon-  cul*'  "■ 
shiners,  smu^lers  and  other  criminals  who  may 
attempt  to  defraud  the  United  States  Treasury. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  bureau  was  by  neces-  ^^ 
sity  made  an  important  branch  of  government  ^^ 
service,  the  chief  being  a  military  officer  with  the  jiork 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  The  as-  11 
sassination  of  President  Lincoln  brought  about  ^^" 
a  more  careful  guarding  of  the  person  of  the  i,^  ^^ 
chief  executive,  and  since  1865,  secret  service  of-  md.  A*  a'l  Vnited  Stii«,  officers  are  exptrtrd  lo 
ficers  have  invariably  accompanied  the  President  ^^  '"  **  «>iprr«»ion  of  frim  a«in«  the  ^^^ 
tipon  his  journeys  and  during  his  absence  from  ^!^,,:'^  ^"r^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ?™^„S^ 
the  \\hite  House.     While  certain  trained  secret  xbr  graiuitits  iwarded  by  tbij  dimion. 

sen-ice  officer^  are  detailed  forthis  work,  others T'-._:J"_J!!![^'.u"'"_2!_:!te.-'''r!5"!^.!lf^  -T^ 

are  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  number  '     "  "  "  '  "■ 

evenue  officers  are   constantl: 


,    retiarded    bf    tbc 


gage. 

State 


n  Kentucfcv.  Indiana.  Tennessee  and  other    ih*  ««  ibm  thai  oi  ■nr  mhn  witnen.  upon  »pp!ie»tkin. 

detecting   the    illicit    distilling   of   liquor,     in  ■ririna  to  tie  ofllM  of  llif  Chief«  W»hiBBttm.  D.  C 

,d  hringinp  moonshiners  to  justice.  ^^'ThW,  ^to^'^.tSUld  lS"foiS  /iTIpS 
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In  order  to  avoid  eiron  and  troable.  it  ihould  be  tbg 
pfMtlce  q(  all  infonnen  to  put  thenaelves  in  communica- 
tion prith  operatives  of  this  £viaion.  advising  them  of  every 
XDoremcnt.  Ai  a  matter  of  protection  in  ueii  ri^tm,  thJ4 
course  ht  indimpencable,  for  an  opetalive  is  bound  to  com- 
municate daily  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  all  information  he 
gains,  BO  that  hia  rK:OTds»  and  those  at  beadquartent.  stand 


Commii^oneiB.    Co11«ct€ds  d    Cuatama    i 
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Staiistics  —  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1910  shows 
that  316  arrests  were  made  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number  185  were  of  persons  manufacturing, 
passing  or  having  in  their  ptwsession  counterfeit 
silver  coin;  altering  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  58;  manufacturing  or  passing  counterfeit 
paper  money,  51. 

Of  the  316  persons  arrested  117  were  con- 
victed, 63  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court, 
71  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  United  States 
grand  jury,  29  were  acquitted,  10  were  ignored 
by  the  United  States  grand  jury,  i  was  noUed. 

In  1903  the  secret  service  captured  counter- 
feit paper  money  valued  at  $490,766  and  coun- 
terfeit coins  to  the  value  of  $16,185.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  comparati' 
of  the  business  transacted  by  the  s 
since  1894: 


of  the  Federal  statutes.  It  has  come  into  being 
only  in  the  last  two  years,  yet  it  employs  more 
secret  agents,  spends  more  money,  performs  a 
greater  variety  of  service,  than  has  any  other 
such  body  of  men.  It  is  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  its  province  is  to  gather  evi- 
dence in  all  manner  of  cases  that  this  depart- 
ment represents  before  the  courts.  Anti-trust 
prosecutions,  violations  of  the  national  banking 
laws,  land  graft,  bucket  shop  frauds,  night 
riding,  smu^ling,  peonage,  white  slavery,  and 
a  hundred  olher  counts  come  under  its  juris- 
diction. In  the  work  of  all  the  departments  it 
takes  hold  where  investigations  point  to  crime. 
There  are  investigating  bureaus  in  most  of  the 
departments.  These  amass  facts  and  figures  but 
no  evidence.  The  province  of  the  new  Secret 
Service  is  to  procure  evidence  admissible  in 
court  in  any  case  where  the  Government  may 
appear  as  the  prosecutor.  The  force,  of  which 
S.  W.  Finch  is  chief,  numbers  nearly  aoo  men. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  force  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  $485,000  for  the  "protec- 
tion, prevention,  and  prosecution  of  crime.* 
In  iht  Pktiippitti's.—  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
there  are  25  employees  of  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau  under  charge  of  the  chief,  Charles  R. 
Trowbridge,  since  the  organization  on  7  Aug. 
1901  of  the  Manila  district.  The  members  of 
the  bureau  have  been  selected  slowly  and  with 
great  care,  and  have  been  subjected  to  hard  and 
difficult  schooling.  Previous  to  August  1901  the 
department  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
military  authorities,  when  the  duties  performed 
consisted  of  general  secret  service  work  inci- 
dental to  the  military  occupation  of  a  foreign 
country,  namely,  to  detect  and  frustrate  plots 
against  the  government,  locating  and  arresting 
insurgent  leaders,  and  the  capturing  of  insurgent 
records  and  munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  per- 
forming all  the  criminal  work  necessary.  At 
this  time,  the  country  being  under  martial  law, 
arrests  were  made  under  that  authority,  with- 
out the  application  of  civil  process,  simplifying 
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There  is  to-day,  as  part  of  the  Federal  Gov-  to  a  great  extent  the  duties  of  the  secret  service 

erament,  a  new  Secret  Service,  which  is  larger  agents  as  compared   with   the  present.     As  the 

and  more  powerful  because  of  the  greater  lati-  insurgent  army  disbanded,  great  numbers  of  its 

tude  it  is  given  in  its  work,     lis  duties  take  its  officers   and   soldiers   came   to   Manila,   and   as 

agents  to  all  points  of  the  world.     It  is  author-  they   had   done   nothing   but   soldier   for   many 

iaed  to  act  for  every  branch  of  the  government,  jears,   they   were   npt   disposed   to   settle   down 

and  to  handle  all  manner  of  cases  of  violation  immediately  to  peaceful  vocations,  and  were  will- 
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ing  to  cngii^  m  any  pursuit  that  did  not  de-  Gentiles  secret  societies  held  potent  sway.    Tht 

tnand  any  mental  or  physical  exertion.    The  in-  Essenes  were  a  rdigious  sect,  devoted  sincerd; 

dividual  work  of  the  secret  service  agents  of  the  to  the  purer  life  which  the  Pharisees,  with  less 

Manila  department  should  not  be  compared  with  sincerity,  professed,  and  their  asceticism  was  at- 

that  performed  by  similar  officials  in  the  States,  tended   by   a   large    degree   of   mysticism.     The 

The   cosmopolitan  population  of  the  city,    the  Cabalisls   were  successors  of  the  Essenes.  and 

many   !angua6;es  spoken,  the  necessity  of  being  also  had  their  mystic  practices  and  secret  signs, 

conversant  with  these  languages,  the  intensely  and  the  Christian  Gnostics  were  an  exclusive 

secretive  nature  mlierem  m  the  Onenlal,  and  sect  with  occult  ceremonies  and  teaching, 

their  fear  of  revenge  for  testimony  and  informa-  in   the    Middle   Ages    the   secret   courts   of 

tion  given,  consequent  to  generations  of  Spanish  Westphalia   were   practically   vigilance   coramit- 

doraination,  tender  the  task  of  handling  native  tees  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  very  object  of  their 

criminals  arduous  in  the  extreme.     This,  taken  existence      The  Knights  Templars  were  a  secret 

together  with  the  large  and  increasing  number  order,    although    there   is   no-  trustworthy    evi- 

of  adventurers,  Amencans  and  Europeans,  con-  i^nce  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  practices  al- 

stanily  arnymg  in  the  islands,  who  expect  to  be  i^ged  against  them  as  a  ground  for  the  suppres- 

able  to  make  a  living  without  working  for  it,  jjon  ^i  the  order,  and  the  seiiure  of  its  wealth. 

Mxes  the  energies  of  the  force  to  the  utmost.  The  Freemasons  originated  in  the  combina- 

Since  its  creation  under  the  civil  government  ji^„^  fo^^d  by  operative  masons  in  the  Mid- 

this_  department  has  apprehended  and  brought  4,^  Ages    for   self- protection  while  they    wer* 

\rf '"J^/"— '^5   "^?;.  7JI"''*"'   "'^^  building   the  cathedrals   and   other  great   struc- 

imtttd  withm  Its  J">-"<!'ction  with  the  exception  („„,  ^^^ich  excite  the  admiration  of  the  modem 

™,Tn,^«.™  ?!.,  r  ."  ^TJTt  .      '  ?""  w«^W.     Speculative  Freemasonry,  as  it  is  called, 

enUl  possesses  a  peculiar  aptitnde  for  counter-  based  on  the  more  ancient  firm,  and  found 

^S'inv"eitiSn"*  Si^rinTtSl  ''Zrr^yT^i  '^L'^AllZ^.^^^X^lT  ^^S'S^ 

^r^oSL  »n'cCr«";1  tlTe'Ln-sh  ^  i «  n^S  .'^"e     r  1l«Tffom'S^e?o"r'  a'nd 

?.i«    J«t  n,it.r.     f  „^  intr!^?  .h     w^^f  ki"»  to  the  toilcf  who  works  for  his  dlily  bread. 

ities,  great  numbers  01  prisoners   of   the  worst  xt,.  ^^^^  ..^i-ti...  ...ki.-v,  t,=„.  .^i^^T  u.iti.;^ 

dass  effected   their   escape,    and   although   the  ,uJ,^^^       ^     ^    h^fl    ^    i^A 

secret  service  office  is  coi^ualiy  iocatini  them  ^  "^  ^^HJ?'  ^^"^  ^,  ^^'fU^^^^Kf^ 

and  returning  them  to  the  prison,  the  majority  '^"""''^    J^  "^"^^Pf   ^"^  If"^**"  ?"  .?"''' 

of  them  are  still  at  large.     The  totkl  expenses  of  »V'l.^'"'i   '^P"*"'.*""    !^f,  ^^^^'''^Vli 

the    bureau   approximate    $2,000    United    Sutes  r'i!^«f"T'"*H"l"i".,V^rH  ^^"^  "°'^*^h 

currency   per    month,   and    thTamount   of   lost  ''"'?   8'""=f/  ""^u^^^S         11    ^A  ^       I      k    ■ 

and   stolen  money   recovered   in   the  same  time  '^''^^V^'  ^''^^°]^^^- ,  ^'*''^,*'  ^IV"'?"  '"° 

often  exceeds  that  amount.     The  Manila  office  "'■''  "?"  !""!■  "  'T^^j  ^l/V^i^^'^u  '?" 

maintains  a  correspondence  with  the  other  large  ^ties,   including  the   Unit«l   Irishm«i.    the   Fe- 

Cities  of  the  Orient  and  the  United  States  with  "■""*'  ^he  Orangemen,  and  oXha  orders  of  the 

reference  to  criminal  information.    There  are  on  past  »"d  present     In   Russia  the  revolutionary 

file  about  3,000  photographs  of  convicted  crim-  *^ety  knovm   as   Nihilists   has  sUin   one  Ciar. 

inals    of   all   classes   and    nationalities,    together  ^^^  "  a"  ever-present  menace  to  the  autocratic 

■with   a  complete   description   of   the   same,   and  Kpvemment  of  the  empire.     In  China  secret  so- 

the    records    contain    information    pertinent    to  '^«""  pervade   every   cUsj   of  the   populabon; 

every  political  and  criminal  case  which  has  ever  «»««  o>  *?«  a«  continually  hatchmg  rebellion. 

come  under  the  supervision  of  the  secret  service,  and  one  of  them    known  as  'Boxers."  recently 

Will  M  Clcubits  caused  the  attack  on  the  legations  at  Peking, 

Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Americana.^  which  provoked  Europe  and  Japan  to   severe 
reprisals. 

Secret  Societies  have  existed  in  all  ages  Beneficiary  secret  societies  are  dealt  with 
known  to  history,  and  among  all  classes  of  man-  under  their  several  heads.  Their  secrecy  is 
kind,  except,  perhaps,  savages  of  the  very  lowest  sufficient  to  assure  against  intrusion  by  the  un< 
type.  In  the  ancient  world  they  were  chiefly  authorized  while  they  are  holding  their  meet- 
religious,  or  at  least  professedly  so,  but  in  an-  ings,  and  to  enable  one  brother  to  recognize 
cient  times  religious  and  temporal  power  were  another.  Universities  and  colleges  have  also 
so  closely  associated  that  it  was  difficult,  if'  not  their  secret  societies,  which  are  entirely  social 
impossible,  to  draw  a  dividing  line.     There  were  and   helpful   in   their  aims. 

the  mysteries  of   Osiris   and   Serapis  in   Egypt,  Of   secret    societies    with    evil    purposes    the 

of  Orpheus  and  Dionysus  in  Greece,  of  Cybele  most  noted  is  the  Mafia,  of  Italy,  which  is  said 

in    Phrygia,   and   of   Mithras   in    Persia,   all   of  to   have   been   introduced   in  the   United   States 

which  tended   to   surround   the  worship   of   the  with  the  large  Italian  immigration,  and  to  whic) 

gods   with  elements  of  secrecy  and  awe,  which  many   crimes   have   been    ascribed.     The   Mollj 

appealed  to  the  conscience  and  imagination  of  Maguires  were  a  society  in  the   Pennsylvania 

men,  and  helped  to  keep  the  ignorant  multitude  coal  regions,  about  35  years  ago,  organized  for 

in  submission  to  the  hierarchy  and  all  that  it  the  objects  of  terrorism  and  murder.     It  was 

represented.     The  tendency  of  ancient  religions,  suppressed   by   a    relentless   prosecution   on   the 

in  all   countries,   was  toward   secrecy  and  mys-  part  of  the  State,  and  the  execution  of  the  lead- 

ticism,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  admission  ers.     The  Anarchists  are  not  a  society,  in  the 

to  the  inner  circle  of  the  elect.    Once  admitted,  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  altluii^  the] 

however,    as    a    participant    in    the    mysterious  include    many    associations    and    dubs    whose 

rites,  the  initiate  became  one   of  a    fraternity  methods  and  plans  are  as  secret  as  they  are  dan- 

whose  influence  was  felt  in  every  walk  of  life,  gerous  to  law  and  order,  and  their  official  repre- 

and  whose  power  even  the  most  despotic  tyrant  sentatives. 

did  not  care  to  defy.    Among  Jews  as  well  as  Secret  societies  have  u  great  >  hold  upon 
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the  peeple  as  at  ao;  period  in  history,  and  the  though   his   office   entajli   the  performance  of 

proportion  of  the  public  who  are  members  ot  similar  duties  to  those  performed  by  the  sec* 

such  societies  is  greater  than  at  aoj/  previous  retaries  of  slate.     In  1^5  the  office  of  secre- 

time — a  fact  chiefly  due  to  the  extensive  growth  tsry  for  Scotland  was  revived;  he  exercises  in 

of  benevolent  organizations,  which   usually  in-  Scotland  many  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 

elude  an  insurance  feature  for  the  families  of  secretary   for   the   home  department,    but    has 

members.      See    Essbnes;    Fiiaternai,    SodE-  no  cabinet  rank  by  virtue  of  his  office.     The 

TIES  IN  Auquca;  Masonic  Fratekkiiy,  The;  secretary    to    the    admiralty    is    a    subordinate 

Odd  Fellows,  and  other  secret  societies  under  member  of  the  government,  always  a  member 

their  respective  titles.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  repre- 

Consult:    Heckethom.    'Secret    Societies   of  seats  the  admiralty  when  the  first  lord  of  the 

All  Ages* ;  Z.  de  la  Hodde,  'Secret  Societies  of  admiralty  is  a  peer.    A  secretary  of  embassy,  « 

France';  Frost,  'Secret  Societies  of  the  French  of    legation,   is    the  principal   assistant   of   an 

Revolution* ;  etc.  ambassador  or  envoy. 

Secret  Sodetie*,  College.    See  Gkxee  Let-  Secre'titm,    the    process    whereby    certain 

Ttt  SoOETiM.  structures  —  glands    or    membranes  — elaborate, 

Sec'retary-bird,   or  Serpent  Eagle,  a   re-  separate   or  secrete,  from  the  common  medium 

markable    raptorial    bird     (Serpentanui    secre-  presented  by  the  blood,  definite  and  specialieed 

tahtu)  of  South  Africa,  representing  alone  the  products  destmed  either  for  use  m  the  economy 

family   Serpentariidx,   associated   with   the   vul-  °^    ™e    km/,    or    wr   hemR    sent    out    of    the 

tures.     The  general  aspect  of  the  bird   is   that  organism.     In  this  way  the  process  of  secretion 

ot    a    long-winged.    lOng-tailed,    gray-and -black  subserves  a  douWe  function,  or  exhibits  a  doable 

hawk  mounted  upon  very  long  legs,  so  that  as  aspect,  masmuch  as  it  not  only  mannfacture* 

it  stalks  across  a  plain  it  might  easily  be  mis-  P^^»  '^  home  consumption,^ as  it  were,  tart 

taken  for  a  crane.    It  runs  with  the  speed  of  a  Provides  also  for  the  removal  of  waste  matters 

horse  and   will   fly  when   forced  to  do  so.   and  ^o'^^the   body.      Substances  or  products   elab- 

may  soar  to  a  considerable  height.     It  builds  a  o"t«4  f°'  t£«  ««  °^  ">«  organism  are  named 

big  substantial  nest  in  some  bush  or  tree  and  re-  »ec«tiOTi8.     Products    secreted   on  y   to   be,di»- 

occupies  it  from  year  to  year.    Their  food  con-  ^wged  from  the  orgamsm  are  called  excretions. 

sists  of  small  animals  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts,  ^ake  the  hver  and  its  bile  as  an  example  of 

and  especially  of  snakes,   which   it  kilh  with  a  »   true    secretion    destined --primarily,    at    any 

powerful  forward  kick,  or,  if  the  first  stroke  is  "te  — for  use  in  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  m  the 

not   effective,  repeats  it  with  feet  and  knobbed  Pf^ess   of   digestion   and   elaboration   of   food; 

wings,    actively   dodging    the    serpent's    lunges,  *«««.»»  »«  illustration  of  the  excretory  form 

until  Ihe  reptile  is  soon  disabled  or  dead.   These  »*   *«   process,  observe  the  kidneys   and   their 

birds  are  frequently  tamed  and  kept  about  the  secretions,    these    organs    secreting    from    the 

farmyard  in  South  Africa  as  vermin  destroyers.  ^'^^   urea    carbonic   acd,   and   other  products 

Thty  take  their  name  from  the  tufts  of  erectile  ".^'="'  '"  ,'"*  '°""  °\  ^"^^-  ^'^I^^V''^^  ^%^ 

feathers    growing    on    each    side   of    the    head,  d"^=rged  sooner  or  Uter  from  the  body.     The 

which  suggest  a  bunch  of  pens  stuck  behind  a  '^°'^  of  secretion  is  thus  pri manly  seen  to  be 

clerk's  ear"  the  Arab  name  means  «thirty  ears.»  ^'"fB  ^^"JT"!^  ™P°rtant  of  those  aclwns  the 

Consult  Evans,  'Birds'    (New  York    1900).  perfect   perfonnance   of    which    contributes    to. 

_                   '     „                    n:            1.         ».     ■  ^'■e  welfare  of  the  organism;   and  interruption 

Secretary  of  State,  an  officer  whose  busi-  („  (he  secretory  processes  results  necessarily  in 

ness  IS  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs  the  induction  of  disease  of  more  or  less  serious 

of  a  particular  department  of  government.     In  kind.     As  both   Secretions  and  excretions  are 

the  United  Slates  the  secretary  of  state  has  en-  poured    out    from    the    secreting    organ    either 

tire  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  consular  agencies,  upon  (jjg  ou,cr  surface  of  the  body  or  into  some, 

and  diplomatic  matters.    He  is  a  member  of  the  of  its  internal  channels  or  ducts,  it  would  appear 

Presidents   cabinet   and    is   usually   considered  that  the  two  processes   are    identical   in  their 

the  prime  minister  and  adviser  to  the  chief  ex-  ultimate  aims  and  ends. 

ecutive.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  five  secre-  But  true  secretions  (for  example,  bile  and 
taries  of  state,  namely,  those  for  the  home,  for-  miik)  consist  of  substances  or  componds  which, 
eign,  colonial,  war,  and  Indian  departments.  The  as  such,  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  demand 
secretary  of  stale  for  the  home  department  has  a  process  of  elaboration  in  the  glands  or  secret- 
charge  of  the  privy  signet  office ;  he  is  responsi-  ing  structures  for  their  due  and  perfect  fotma- 
ble  for  the  internal  administration  of  justice,  tion.  Excretions,  such  as  the  urine,  consist  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  country,  the  substances  whk:h  exist  in  the  bk)od  in  a  ready- 
supervision  of  prisons,  police,  sanitary  affairs,  formed  state.  Secretions  exist  /lottntiaily  in  the 
etc.  The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  conducts  blood,  and  require  for  their  elaboration  definite 
all  correspondence  with  foreign  states,  nego-  and  special  structures.  Excretions  actually 
tiates  treaties,  appoints  ambassadors,  etc.  The  exist  in  the  blood,  and  demand  for  their  elimina- 
colonial  secretary  performs  for  the  colonial  tion  and  separation  processes  more  anabgous 
dependencies  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  to  mere  filtering,  and  less  complicated  than 
home  secretary  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  those  demanded  by  the  work  of  secretion.  This 
secretary  for  war,  assisted  by  the  commander-  latter  distinction  receives  practical  confirmation 
in-chief,  has  the  whole  control  of  the  army,  and  support  from  the  fact  that  when  excretions 
The  secretary  for  India  governs  the  affairs  of  are  checked  in  their  natural  discharge  they  may 
that  country  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  appear  in  their  characteristic  form  in  the  blood. 
Each  secretary  of  state  is  assisted  by  two  This  result  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  suppression 
under-sec  retaries,  one  permanent  and  the  other  of  urine  through  disease  or  injury  of  the  kid- 
connected  with  the  administration.  The  chief  neys.  But  if  true  secretions  be  checked  they 
secretary  for  Ireland  ii  not  a  secreUry  of  sute,  cannot,    under   the   same  or  ordinary  circuiB> 
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■tancu,  be  detected  in  the  blood;  and  remoTal  physiological  sdence  seems  as  jvt  &r  ofiE.    The 

of   the   secreting    organ    forever    prevents    the  cells  of   the  liver  contain  bile;    those  of  the 

re-appearance  of  the  secretion.    A  pent-up  secre-  tnammary  gland  contain  the  fatty  partides  of  the 

tion  may  be  re-absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  be  milk ;  and  those  of  the  testicle  spermatoiooids. 

detected  in  that  medium,  but  this  does  not  affect  But   it  can   only   be  said  that  cells  secrete;   of 

the  grand  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  the  origin  of  these  secreting  powers  and  of  the 

actual   nature   of   and    differences   between    the  exact  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised  noth- 

two  processes.  ing  is  known ;  yet  that  some  acute  and  distinct 

The    essential    structural    characters    of    a  specialization    of   the   powers    of    secreting   or 

secreting  surface  consist,  firstly,  of  a  structure-  gland-cells  takes  place  over  those  of  other  and 

less  primary  or  basement  membrane;  secondly,  ordinary  cells  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 

of  blood-vessels,   which   bring  the   blood   from  Tiie  view  that  secretion  and  the  great  process 

which  the  secretion  is  elaborated;  and  lastly,  of  of  nutrition  (q.v.),  to  which  secretion  ministers, 

cells,  or  special  structures  devoted  to  the  further  are    identical    is    a    reasonable    and    thoroughly 

elaboration    of  ihe    constituents   derived    from  consistent  opinion.    Viewed  as  mere  organs,  and 

the    blood.      A    simple    membrane,    such    as    a  apart  from  all  purely  functional  considerations, 

serous   or   mucous   membrane,   exhibits   the   ar-  the  structure  and  formation  of  secreting  glands 

rangement    of    these    elementary    parts    in    its  might  be  regarded  as  simply  processes  of  pure 

simplest  phase;  while  more  complicated  arrange-  nutrition. 

ments  of  the  same  essential  parts  result  in  the  The  greater  the  vascularity  or  blood-supply 

formation  of  the  more   definite   secreting  parts  j^nt  or  distributed  to   any  secreting  organ  the 

which    we    term    glands.     Of    these    structures,  greater  generally  are  its  secreting  powers.     But 

m    themselves    constituting   most   of   the   diief  the  rate  of  circulation  through  a  gland,  or  the 

organs  or  viscera  of  the  body,  three  great  plans  mere   quantity   of  the  blood  itself,  cannot  be 

nwy  be  distinguished,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  shown  to  exert  any  direct  influence  on  its  secre- 

of  their  elementary  parts  is  concerned.     Thus  tory  powers.    Secretions  may  be  retained  for  a 

the  simple  tubular  glands  — well  exemplified  in  lenathened  period  in  some  glands  — such  as  the 

the   tubular  fohcles  of  mucous  membranes,  in  testicle  —  which   are  only  periodically  active,  or 

the  gastric   follicles  or   glands  of  the   stomach,  they  may  be  almost  continually  dUcharged,  as  is 

m  the  sweat  or  sudiparous  glands  of  the  skin,  the    ease   with    the    secretion    of    the    kidneys, 

etc.— consist  of  simple  tubular  involutions  or  Under  stimulation  most  if  not  all  glands  secrete 

depressions  of  the  membrane  which  forms  them,  ^^re  rapidly  and  abundantly,  but  the  nature  of 

or  with  which  they  are  connected.     Each  con-  the  stimulation  varies  in  different  cases,  or  may 

•iBts,  therefore,  of  an  open  and  elongated  pouch  ^^  ^jther  of  normal  or  abnormal  kind.     Tlie  dis- 

or   vesicle,   the  wall   of  which   is   composed  of  ^haigt  of  secretions  is  elTected  by  pressure  from 

the  primary  membrane,  while  its  hning  is  formed  behind,  while  occasionally,  as  in  the  ureters  and 

of  secreting  cells.    This  primary  and  elementary  i,iie.ducts,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibres  aids 

form  of  glands  may  be  complicated  by  present-  ^  the  expulsion  of  secretions.    The  particular 

ing  a  saccular  rather  than  a  merely  tubular  form.  jij      ^^   ^lood     may    affect   secreti6n^   as   at 

or  by  having  the  simple  tube  developed  m  a  certain  times  a  greater  quantity  of  a  particular 

coiled   form      The  aggregated   or   conglomerate  ^a,„iai              ^e   contained    in   the   blood,   the 

gUnds  form  the  second  division  of  gland  stryc-  p^.s^n^  of  this  material  stimulating  the  wtion 

tures     Such  are  the  true  mucous  glands  of  the  ^j  ^^^^  appropriate  gland. 

membranes    of    that    name,    the    sa hvary    and  rf.      .5,,  „„    „(  fi,    „  _  ,  „, -    ■_ 

mammal,   glands,   the   prostate   gland,   aid   the  7'",  .»»"»«  "I  ">="""'»  SJ^"™  »  ™- 

pancreas  o?  sweitbread     These  glands  exhibit  S '"  ,S,„    w  ™  j;  i,  °  ^T?  S"'^ '°"' 

S    euiential    stroctnte    compoa,d    of    ronnded  ;^,?"R"■  S  "J',    "^f?  *  if  •     t  ^ 

dnstets.of  vesieles  termed  „ini,  „o.ped  to-  jr.le'.bV'^  S.°.ya'.%npU'o?bl3 

sHSxEs^rt^HiS  Se^s'^pteS-'&ssf^j 

t£  "e'adni'rve^t'le.™  ;  Sfre,!'  inld  "b'y  "  JW  «""";.  -"  *"•  l-ongh  the  .gene,  of 

"S'-UurgraS'-Th?  SSnt  and  ?h°;  rKaVdSS  S"  fe.K"  f^^i'S 
testicle  exemplify  this  latter  class  of  stmotnres.  the  month  indnces  a  reflex  action  (q.v.),  «-hich 
In  these  glands  »,  find  tohnles  of  bajement  f "°"'  »"^==?„f'Tt '7"",'!;.""  "„'  °^ 
membrane  of  generally  nniform  size,  presenting  "cr-e  centres  and  reflected  to  the  nerves  of 
a  con.olnl,d  apparance,  and  terminating  eithe"  "i^  ^'.'""I  ''"t .i"'"-)  '^T'  '  tT"",  °5" 
■-■            '  ,;,i,^  „,  ,„,  ,iii5h,iinnc  ?!  salivi  throitgh  thc  stimulation  of  the  glands. 


n  blind  oocket-llte  extremities  or  bv  dilatations.  "'  ^""^  mrougn  tne  sumuiauon  01  tne  gianos. 

r.    J™^    ,hi    M.^^thuL    ™^.^i«     /^^^^  Menta    condtons  alone,  and  without  material 

le    en    ,n    tne    Maipigman   corpuscles,     (bee  ,._  ,■      .,,    „  .,            ,.  _             _  .    .l    o 

Sometimes     however    .nch   n.hi.l.r  ".""»''•  ™"  ?«'.'=  ""Ml"".  "  '".".m  the  Sow 


KinNEYS.)     Sometimes,   however,  such  tubular  """""'  *"'  F^";"^  secretior,  ,  „      .       ,, 

...........  „...,   .,.  :_  lu.  .  ..--1.    c .  > Z.  of  tears,  or  m  the  flow  of  saliva  following  the 

rj7,h™  j;,™^1™;,h  ^»,'    ■!  I      r      "??■  deicriptJon  of  dainties;  while  the  sudden  stop- 

and  then  return  along  their  original  course.    The  „,_  ',   ,^,       -.^    „;„,i„„    ,h,„„.i,    ,„,   J, 


miu  iiicu  return  aionu  iiiL-ir  oriuiiiai  course.      i  ne  _  r    au  -ii  a.-   „     ^l         ^^     e 

tnhnles  are  lined  by  their  secreting  cells,  and  f»?J,  "'J^  "'"'■|f",'";°°   2'5,°*'    '"',,' 

in  their  tortuosity  evince  a  structure  which  pre-  ^      "      .°       an  illustration  of  the  same  fan 

sem.  a  large  secreting  surface  fretiuently  ebm-  9"  ""«•"!!  smface  or  gland  bearing  a  func 

prised  within  a  very  small  space  o?extent.  !'?""'  "'"?°J\ »°°*",Sl«nd   (for  example. 

The  exact  means  or  ratiSn.le  whereby  each  kidneys  and  .km)  may   through  dimmi.hed  or 

gland  is  enabled,  from  the  common  medium  fur-  mcreased  action,  affect  that  other, 
nished  to  all,  to  elaborate  through  its  own  spe-  Sector,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  a  circle 

cial  cells  its  characteristic  secretion,  presents  a  comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the  arc; 

problem    from    the   perfect   solution    of   which  or  a  mixed  triangle,  iormei  by  two  radii  and 
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tb«  are  of  a  cirde.   Thus  ABC,  oootained  with'  tions  of  rooni  oU^tion,  the  existence  of  God 

in  th«  radii  C  A,  C  B,  and  the  arc  A  B,  is  a  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  authority  ot 

sector  of  the  circle  of  which  the  arc  A  B  is  a  conscience,  etc     Sectilarism  .does  not  tnaintain 

portion.    The  term  denotes  also  a  mathematical  that  there  is  no  other  good  but  the  good  of  the 

instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of  sines,  tan-  present   life:    with   that   question  it   does   not 

gents,  Mcants,  chords,  etc.,  as  to  iit  all  radii  meddle:  but  it  does  maintain  that  the  good  of 

and  scales,  and  sseful  in  niak-  the  present  life  is  a  real  good,  and  to  seek  that  is 

laying     down  good :  and  it  aims  to  find  'that  material  condi- 

principal     ad-  tion  in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for  man  to 

'  I  the  facility  be  deprived  or  to  be  poor,'    In  this  life  there 

.3  a  graphical  are,   it  asserts,  material   agencies  which   cannot 

proportional  be  neglected  without  folly  or  hurt,  and  that  it 

quantities.     It    becomes    incor-  is  •wisdom,  mercy  and  duty  to  attend  to  them.* 

rect,     comparatively,     when     the     opening     is  It  does  not  combat  the  pretensions  of  Christiai>- 

•reat,    or    the    result    greater    than    the    data,  ity;  does  not  say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance 

liie    sector    is    founded    on    the    fourth   prop-  save  in  nature;  but  maintains  that  "there  is  light 

osition    of    the   sixth    book   of    Euclid,   where  and  guidance  tn  secular  truth,  whose  condition* 

it    is    proved    that    equiangular    triangles    have  and    sanctions    exist    independently,    act    inde- 

their  homologous   sides   proportional.     It  con-  pendently,  and  act  for  ever.^ 
sists    of    two    rulers    (generally    of    brass    or  Sec'uhrists.     See  RELIGIOUS  Sects. 

ivory),  representmg  the  radn  of  a  circular  arc,  *,       ,  .  .  __ 

and  movable  round  a  joint  the  middle  of  which  Secu'ntieB.    See  Banks  ahd  Banking:  Fi- 

forms  the  centre  of  the  circle.    From  this  centre  nances;  Railroad  Secuwties. 
there  are   drawn   on   the   faces    of   the    rulers         Securi^,  Knights  and  Ladiee  of,  a  frater- 

various  scales,  the  choice  of  which,  and  the  order  nal  and  beneficial   society  with  headquarters  at 

of  their  arrangement,  may  be  determined  by  a  Topeka,  Kan.     Its  income  in  igoz  was  $615,734 

consideration  cf  the  uses  for  which  the  instrn-  and   its  disbursements  $585,742.     The  associa- 

ment  is  intended.  tion  had  over  $9,000,000  insurance  in  force  in 

Sects,  Relisious.       See  Religious  Sects.  ^9o3- 

Secular  Games,  in  Roman  history,  games  Security  of  Person.  Sec  Rights. 
celebrated  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and  Sed«Ua,  Mo.,  city  of  third  class;  county- 
not,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  once  seat  of  Pettis  County  and  the  largest  city  of  the 
in  every  century.  Under  the  republic  they  were  centra)  portion  of  the  State;  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
known  as  the  Tarentine  games,  from  a  place  in  cific  and  Missouri,  K.  &  T.  R.R.s ;  189  miles  west 
the  Campus  Martius,  called  Tarentum,  where  of  St.  Louis  and  96  miles  cast  of  Kansas  City. 
thej[  were  celebrated,  and  appear  to  have  been  Hiitory. — Prior  to  i860  the  present  site  of 
instituted  about  the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Sedalia  was  wild  prairie.  Foreseeing  the  bitild- 
Publicola,  Nothing  is  known  of  theif  origin  ingofthe  Pacific  Railway,  Gen.  George  R.  Smith, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  celebrated  in  a  resident  of  Pettis  County,  acquired  a  tract  ot 
honor  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina  for  .the  purpose  land  in  1636,  and  it  Nov.  1857  filed  a  plat  of  the 
of  averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity,  town  of  Sedalia.  The  first  settlement  on  the 
Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  held  town  site  was  in  i86c^  the  railway  reaching  the 
but  three  times ;  they  were  revived  by  that  place  in  January,  1861.  Owing  to  the  breaking 
emperor  in  17  b.c.  with  considerable  pomp,  oc-  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  westward  advance  ot 
cupying  three  days  and  nights,  and  being  accom-  the  railway  was  delayed,  and  Sedalia  for  several 
panied  by  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  aJl  the  years  was  the  western  terminus  and  an  important 
superior  deilies.  For  this  occasion  Horace  military  post  and  shipping  point  for  the  South- 
wrote  his  'Carmen  S^culare'  in  honor  of  Apollo  west.  The  place  was  held  by  the  Federal  troops 
and  Diana,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  throughout  the  war,  save  for  its  capture,  after  a 
virgins.  The  secidar  games  were  celebrated  on  sharp  fight,  in  October,  1864,  by  the  Confederate 
three  subsequent  occasions,  namely,  in  the  reign  general,  Jeff  Thompson,  who  was  driven  out  the 
of  Claudius  in  47  aj>.,  in  that  of  Domitian  in  next  day  by  Gen,  A,  J.  Smith.  The  impetus  in 
88,  and  in  that  of  Philip  in  248,  exactly  i/xx)  growth  given  to  Sedalia  during  the  war  was 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  afterward  continued  by  its  becoming  a  railway 

S~'«l.ri,n,,  :in  Mhic.l  ^,Um  fomdH  on  S"h°/ bS?'SSnt'"''   '"  ^""''  ""^ 
thj  Pnncipln  of  n.tml  monlity  and  indtKnd-         R,it„cd,.-  S.djlia  is  th<!  t.rmiml  point  of 

«nt    of    KvFslcd    religion    or    supematuralism.  four  dii-I-iioni  nf  Hi.  v:«n„r;   P..;fi,.       a  XJ 

S^J'S  '"„'■"  '■  1?  w  °f  .»"'",*7:"'.=  *re.  di,i.ioo>  of  the  Ml,i„ "  kTS  &  TexS 

nglitof  cveormaiito   hrekforliiiiiMlf:  thisn  r.r.,   i„dadins  tile  maio   linii  and  brancliS 

now  adtnilled.  at  l=i,l  ,o  theorr.  b,  n|o>t  Cliri..  The  'genentl  ear  and  ^ait  Sop  "f  the  l.S 

L      S  I     r  T  P"™'8?«''    "tat    Ik'  of  jroiind,  with  building,  and  niachine"i.,;i5 

vear  1846  bj  George  Jacob  HoIyoaVe  (q.v.)  la  J,6o,oto  and  employing  300  to  400  men     In  iS 

bigiand.    Implied  in  thi,  postnlate  a.  iti  neeea-  ,be  Mi,=on,i   Paeifie   Railway  Co"inye,Sb! 

lanieomplemen    1.  the  right  to  diHerenee  of  li.b.d  at  Sedalia  it.  general  ahopVTorm.iS 

opinion    npon    ""    ""'le*    of  .thought     And  ,„d  construction  of  cafs  and  locomotives  I^  the 

S"  ".S  j5""  "^  nugatory  without  the  right  entire  system  at  an  „pense  of  over  a  million  do" 

to  asMttdiHerence  of  opinion.    Finally  Secular-  |ar,  and  calculated  for  the  employment  of  a.ooo 

ism  asserts  the  nght  to  discuss  and  debate  all  men,  the  citizens  donating  $230,000  in  monev  and 

vital  questions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  com-  land  as  an  inducement 
Manly  received  opinions  regatrflng  the  founda-        Manttfaclories,   Trad^,   etc.— In    1909  there 

,i,!=,i=,  Google 
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were'  in  Sedalia  7^  manufactuHnK  concerns,  was  graduated  from  &tt  taw  sdiool  of  Ac  Unt' 
capital  $iji;6.ocm,  wiih  1,084  employes,  product  versity  of  Virginia  and  practised  law  in  Rich- 
$3,33.i»a  There  are  several  large  jobbing  and  mond.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
distributing,  packing  and  shipping  houses.  gress  1845-7  and  1840-51,  after  which  he  retired 

Government  and  finance.—  The  political  sys-  to  his  estate.  In  February  1861  he  was  one  of 
tern  in  Sedalia  is  peculiar  and  perhaps  original,  five  delegates  to  the  "Peace  Congress*  at  Wash- 
By  mutual  agreement  all  municipal  and  school  ington  where  he  maintained  the  right  of  a  State 
officers  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  great  to  peaceful  secession,  Jn  July  1861  he  was  a 
parties,  the  nominations  of  each  being  submitted  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Confederate  pro- 
b>  the  other  for  ratification,  both  parties  meeting  visional  Congress,  and  in  November  1862  became 
in  separate  convention  at  the  same  time  and  in  secretary  of  war  in  the  Confederate  cabinet 
die  same  building  for  this  purpose.  The  govern-  This  position  he  held  until  the  Civil  War  was 
inent  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  board  of  eight  nearly  over,  resigning  3&  Jan.  1865  and  retiring 
aldermen.    Other  officers  are  policejudge,  cleric,  from  public  life. 

marshal,  assessor,  collector,  treasurer  and  attor-  Seddon,     Richard     John,     New     Zealand 

ney.     The  total  valuation   for  taxation  in   1903  premier;     b.     Eccleston,     Lancashire.     England, 

was  $4,463^72,  being  40  per  cent   of  cash  value.  1845 ;   d.   at   sea   10  June    rgo6.     Emigrating  to 

Tax  levy  for  current  expense  and  sinking  fund  Australia  at   18  he  was  attracted  to  New  Zea- 

I    per    cent.     Total    revenue,    $84,000.     Bonded  land   four   years   later   by  the   gold   discoveries. 

debt,  $213,000,  of  which  a  part  bears  4  per  cent  He  sat  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  1879- 

and  the  balance  4^  percent.  81   and    i88r-go,   later   he   became   minister   for 

Banking.— There   are    three    national    banks  defense    and    public    works,    commissioner    of 

and   one  trust  company,  with   total  capital   and  trades  and  customs,  and  finally  rose  to  be  pre- 

Burplus  of  $485,598;  deposits,  July,  1904,  $2,241,-  mier.     By  profession  he  was  a  mining  engineer, 

233.76;    also    two    loan   companies.     The    banks  and  he  was  an  associate  ofthe  American  Insti- 

operate  a  clearing  house  for  the  country  banks  ""e   of   Mining  Engineers.      He   was   the  body 

in  surrounding  counties,  clearings  amounting  lo  and  the  soul  of  the  New  Zealand  government 

$800^000  to  $1,100,000  per  month.  Sedge,   a   common    term   indiscriminately 

hducalion.—  bedalia  is  noted   for  the  excel-  applied  to  the  many  marshy  plants  of  the  family 

lence   of  Its   free  schools.     There  are  a  dozen  Cyperacea:.     and     particularly     to     the     genera 

public  school  buildings,  with   furniture,  libra-  (fyper,^,  and  Carex.    The  sedges  are  grass-like 

"f'  f^-  "m"^''  u'  $200/WO;  (q  teachers.     Be-  or  rush-like  herbs  with  slender  stems,  generally 

Iides  the  public  schools  are  two  business  colleges,  soWA.   often   triangular,   and   but   rarely   swollen 

?u'».  ii*??.*°',_'='''°/^'^  students,  supported  by  at  the  nodes.     The  leaves  are  pointed  and  nar- 

"'5",-^y?™',»"''  several  private  ajid  parish  row    (the  word   "sedge"   refers  to  their  cutting 

schools,     the    high    school    has    a    four-years'  edges),   with   closed   sheaths,    with    or   without 

course  and  articulates  with  the  State  University,  reduced  ligules,  and  are  three-ranked.   The  fiow- 

Public  Buiidmgt.  Parks,  e(e.— Court-house,  a  ers  are  either  perfect  or  otherwise,  and  are  very 

stone  siruclure,  costing  $110,000;  city  hall,  mar-  small,  having  a  hypogynous  perianth,  generally 

fcet,   government   buildmg,    engine   houses,   etc,  consisting  merely  of  bristles  or  scales,  with  from 

Carnegie  Library,  cost  $SO,Doo.     Public  park  of  one  to  several  stamens  having  slender  filaments, 

50  acres  in  city  and  Forest  Park,  two  miles  out,  and  a  simple,  toothed,  or  cleft  style.    The  fruits 

owned  by  street  railway  company.     The  Missouri  are    one-celled    and    are    lenticular    or    three- 

bUte  l-air  was  located   in   Sedalia  in   i^i,  and  cornered.    The  tiny  grass-like  flowers  are  gath- 

?225,ooo  has  been  spent  in  buildings  and  improve-  ered   into   spikelets   of  one  or  more,   each    (or 

menta.    There  are  24  churches  and  three  daily  rarely  a  pair)  in  the  axil  of  a  scale,  which  itiay 

anV*""' weekly  publications.  be    persistent  or   deciduous;  the    spikelets  are 

FvdlK  Utiltttei.—  Ate  represented  by  water,  themselves    arranged   in   various    inflorescences, 

gas   and   electric   company,    with   a  capital   of  often  in  conspicuous  umbels.     The  sedges  fre- 

$i,0O0/x)0,  supplying  2.000,000  gallons  of  water  quent  marshy  lands,  chiefly,  and  are  occasionally 

per  day,  gas,  electric  light  and  power;   a  street  useful  in  binding  sea-sands  or  in  contributing  to 

rai  way  company,  operating  nine  miles  of  street  the  growth  of  peat-bogs. 

TZ7^  ^^°  furnishing  electric  light  and  power ;  Sedgwick.  Crtharinc  Maria,  American  an- 

fJn^t^«       ^*  ,■      ''^  K^''  ^'  °P"?t'"K  «"'i"  thor;  daughter  of  Theodore   Sedgwick   (174S- 

franchis^   protecting  public  and  private  rights.  18,3    ^  b.  Wkbridge.  Mass..  28  Dec.   iTSgVd. 

/'opWal.M.-dQoo)  15,231 ;  (1910)  17,822.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  31   July    1867.     She   was  for 

A,  P.  MoREY.  many  years  the  principal  of  a  famous  school  for 

Sedan,  s5-dafl,  France,  a  town  in  the  de-  y'"'"^  ladies,  and  in  her  day  was  widely  known 
partment  of  Ardennes,  near  the  Belgian  frontier  ^  ^"  American  novelist.  Her  best  known 
on  the  Meuse  River,  opposite  Torcy.  and  about  '^^^^^  =*■«,-.  A  New  England  Tale>  (1822-56); 
160  miles  northeast  of  Paris  Its  principal  'Redwood,*  first  published  anonymously,  trans- 
buildings  are  the  theatre,  public  library  and  ^^^^^  '"*"  ^<'"'  European  languages,  and  erro- 
college.  The  town  has  important  cloth  tnanu-  neously  attributed  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper; 
Inctures.  employing  the  majority  of  the  inhabi-  'The  Traveller'  (1825) ;  'Hope  Leslie,  or 
tants.  Its  chief  interest  is  historical  as  con-  Early  Times  m  Massachusetts*  (1827);  and 
nected  with  the  defeat  of  the  French  ar^iy  by  the  'The  Lin  woods  >  (1835).  Ccmsult  Deww, 'Lite 
Germans,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  IIL  ""<'  Letters  of  Cathanne  Sedgwick*  (1871)- 
with  100,000  soldiers  to  the  Emperor  of  PruB-  Sedgwick,  Elleiy,  American  author;  b. 
8ia  2  Sept.  187a  Pop.  about  %  22.000.  See  New  York  27  Feb.  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
R(anto-Gei«mam  War.  Harvard  University  in  i&h  and  taugftt  at  Gro> 

S«Mon,  s«d'6n.  Jamea  Alexander,  Ameri-  ton  School,  Mass.,  1895-*    He  was  on  die  edi- 

wn  statesman:  b.  Falmouth.  Va.,  13  July  181  ■;;  torial  staff  of  the  Worcester  GoaetU  1896  aod 

«.  (joochland  County,  Va.,  ig  Aug.  1880.     He  'The  Youth's  Companion*  iSge-tgoo;  and  itact 
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1900  has  been  the  editor  of  'Frank  Leslie's  Pop-  the  supreme  court  of  Mssnchnaetts,  being  noted 

ular    Monthly.'    He  has    pnblished     'Life    of  on  the  bench  for  the  cleaniess  of  his  opinions. 

Thomas  Paine'  (iSgo).  He  was  one  of  council  who  secured  a  decision 

Sedirwick.     Tohn      American     soldier'     b  C1780)   by  which  BUch  a  Construction  was  given 

r  ■!!7JTr^nn'*^,ntTRTJ^H    WhwlOan^  to  tf-e  constitution  of  Massachusetts  as  to  abolish 

Cornwall,  Coon.,  13  iept  1013;  d.  apoltsylvania  „i„„.„  ■    ,»„.  c»,»_     tto  ......  .,„  «,-.;.,_  Tr«<i«.^ 

that  time  until  his  death,  taking  prominent  parts  "*  ^™  ^^^       '  ,^"       _. 

in  three  wars  and  in  many  engagements  against  Sedgwick,  Wiluam  Thompson,  American 

the  hostile  Indians  in  the  West.    During  the  biologist:    b.    West    Hartford,    Conn.,   29   Dec. 

Seminole  War  in   Florida  1837-8,  he  was  ad  1855.    He    was    graduated    from   the    Sheffield 

lieutenant   of   artillery,   was   promoted   in    1839,  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  in  1877  and 

took  part  in  the  Mexican  War  1846-7,  and  re-  later  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.     He 

ceived  promotion  for  gallantry  after  Churubusco  was  an  instructor  at  the  former  1878-g ;  was  at 

and  after  Chapultepec.    When  the  Civil  War  be-  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  fellow  m  biology  1875-80 ;  as 

^n  he  became  lieutenant-colone!  of  artillery  and  instructor  and  associate  professor  of  biology  at 

rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.    Stationed  at  the  latter  also  1880-3.    Since  1883  he'  has  been 

first    at   Washington,  he   was   afterward   com-  professor  of  biology  m  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 

■  mander    of   brigade,    then    of    division    in   the  'ute  of  Technology.    He  was  biologist  for  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  being  placed  in  command  Massachusetts    State   board    of   health    1888-96. 

of  the  6th  army  corps  in  1863.     He  took  part  in  He   13   a   joint    author   of     'General     Biology* 

the  battle  o£  Fair  Oaks,  the  Seven  Days'  Battles,  (1886) ;  and  published  'The  Principles  of  Sani- 

was  severely  wounded  at  AntieUm,  and  after  tary  Science  and  Public  Health'  C'^m). 

a  leave  rejoined  the  army  in  time  for  Chancel-  Sedil'ia,     in     architecture,     originally     the 

lorsville   and  Fredericksburg.     In   1864  he   took  rows  of  seats  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     Later 

part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott-  applied  to  the  stone  seats  on  the  south  side  of 

Slvania,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  shot  by  a  the  altar  in  Roman  Cathohc  churches;  used  by 
mfederate  sharpshooter  during  a  movement  the  priest,  deac«»i,  and  sub-deacon  in  the  inter- 
of  his  troops.  A  bronze  statue  of  him  was  vala  of  the  church  service.  In  cathedrals  a  row 
erected  at  West  Point  in  1868.  His  death  forms  of  such  seats  is  provided  for  the  clergy. 
the  subject  of  a  painting  by  Julian  Scott  (q.v),  Sedimentary  Roc^  a  general  term  loosely 
now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  applied  to  all  rocks  not  of  igneous  origin.  It 
Sedgwick,  Robert  American  colonist  and  comprises  two  types,  the  clastic  and  the  non-clas- 
SoMier:  b.  England  about  1590;  d.  Jamaica,  W.  tic.  The  latter  include  all  the  rocks  precipitated 
L,  24  May  16^  He  emigrated  to  Charleitown,  from  solution  in  water  (Hydrogenic)  ;  those  pre- 
Mass.,  in  163S,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  cipitated  from  the  state  of  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
there;  in  1638  assisted  in  organizing  the  An-  sphere  (Atmogenic  snow,  snow-ice);  and  those 
cient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Bos-  precipitated  by  the  physiological  activities  of  or- 
ton  (having  received  his  training  in  the  Artil-  ganisms  (Biogenic),  either  from  the  atmosphere 
lerr  Company  of  London),  and  two  years  later  (rarely  the  water)  by  plants  (Phytogemc  — 
became  iU  raptain.  He  rose  to  the  command  of  coals,  etc.)  or  from  the  water  (rarely  the  atmo- 
die  province,  in  1653.  With  John  Winthrop,  sphere)  bj-  animals  (Zoogenic;  that  is,  organic 
Jr.,  he  helped  establish,  in  1643.  die  first  iron  limestones,  shell  ooies,  etc).  These  groups  to- 
works  in  the  United  States.  Under  Cromwell's  Kether  with  the  igneous  rocks  (Pyrogenie)  form 
orders  he  captured  several  French  ports  in  the  t*"^  <^'=ss  of  Endogenetic  rocks,  which  have  been 
Penobscot  territory  and  in  1655  he  assisted  in  directly  deposited  by  internal  forces  from  the 
the  capture  of  Jamaica.  Cromwell  raised  him  stetes  of  fusion  solution  or  vajwTiwtion,  into 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  made  him  gov-  which  the  onginal  rock  magma  of  the  earth  be- 
ernor  of  that  island.  "™«  separated  and  to  one  or  other  of  which 
.__,  .  --  .  ....  each  rock  may  finally  return.  The  clastic  rockft 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  American  jurist  and  constitute  the  class  of  Exogenefic  rocks,  in 
legislator:  b.  Hartford  Conn.,  May  1746;  **■  which  the  most  characteristic  feature  — the 
Boston  24  Jan.  1813.  _  He  studied  at  Yale^  was  fragmental  condition  —  is  due  to  external  agents, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1766,  began  practice  at  Thus  there  are  rocks  made  up  of  the  reconsoli- 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  soon  removed  to  Jated  fragments  of  older  rocks,  shattered  by 
Sheffield,  where  he  attained  eminence  in  profes-  volcanic  explosions  (Pyroclaslic  rocks)  ;  or  of 
sional  and  civil  affairs,  frequently  representing  those  shattered  or  ground  up  by  the  movement  of 
the  toivn  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  At  one  rock  mass  over  the  other  (Amiclastic)  ;  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the  of  the  fragments  broken  up  by  the  atmosphere, 
Continental  army,  serving  on  Gen.  John  Thomas'  frost,  etc  (Atmoclastic),  or  of  those  loosened 
staff  in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  later  act-  and  transported  by  the  wind  (Anemoclastic). 
ing  unofficially  as  commissary.  In  1785-6  he  Again  there  is  the  large  class  of  rocks  made  up 
was  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  the  of  water  — broken  and  water-worn  fragments 
winter  of  1787  was  prominent  in  the  suppression  (Hydroclastic),  and  finally  those  made  up  of 
of  Shays'  rebellion  (q.v.).  He  was  speaker  of  rock  fragments  broken  by  plants,  the  lower  anl- 
tiie  State  house  of  representatives  in  1788,  and  mals  or  man  (Bioclastic).  In  this  latter  group 
in  that  year  also  a  member  of  the  State  con-  belong  all  artificial  stones,  such  as  brick,  con- 
vention for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  con-  Crete,  etc.  Clastic  rocks  are  divided  according 
Stitution;  from  1789  to  1756  a  representative  in  to  the  siie  of  grain  of  the  component  fragments. 
Congress;  and  in  1797-9  United  States  Senator,  Thus  rubble  rock,  with  the  fragments  above  the 
being  president  fro  ttm.  in  1797-  Then  he  was  sand  grain  size  arc  rudytei;  those  of  the  sand- 
again  in  the  House,  and  its  speaker  until  1801,  grain  size  are  aretiytes;  while  those  composed 
Prom  1803  until  his  death  he  was  a  justice  of  of  rodc-Hour  or  clay  are  lulytes  or  mud-rocks. 
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The  corKsponding  textures  are  spcricen  of  u  cago,  the  offense  is  mwe  serious,  and  kll  parties 

rudaccous,   arenaceous    and   lutaceous.    All    of  (Mncemed  arc  held  as  principals  or  accessories 

these  rocks  may  be  simple  or  complex  in  chemi-  to  the  crimes  which  resulted  directly  from  th«r 

cai  composition.     The  principal  groups  in  which  course  of  action. 

the  composition  is.  simple,  are  the  silicious,  the  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous.  A  pure  rubble  gress  in  1798  embodied  an  extension  of  the 
rock  of  silica  is  a  silicintdyte,  a  pure  quartz  meaning  of  sedition  which  the  majority  of  the 
sandstone  is  a  silicarenyle,  while  a  pure  quartz  American  people  evidently  did  not  approve,  and 
mud-rock  (novaculyte)  is  a  t^icilvtyU.  The  were  aimed  at  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
corresponding  types  of  the  calcareous  group  are:  press.  The  motive  for  these  laws  was  the  sup- 
Caicirudytes;  calcarenytes  and  catcUulyles,  and  pression  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  excited 
the  principal  argillaceous  type  is  the  pure  clay  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  Republican  (after- 
mud-rock  or  arpllulyte.  ward   called  the   Democratic)    party   sympathiz- 

The   most   important    types    of    sedimentary  ing  with  the  Revolution,  and  the  Federalists  be- 

rocks  in  the  Endogenetic  class  are ;  Under  the  ing  adverse  at  least  to  the  extreme  phases  of 

Atmogenic-snov,  and  its  metamorphic  product  that  great  convulsion.    Several  prosecutions  un- 

—  snow-ice.    Water-ice  is  to  be_  classetf  as  an  der  the  S«liiion  law  served  to  make  it  more 

igneous    (pyogenic)   rock,  since  it  results  from  odious,    and    the    consequence    was    the    retire- 

the  solidification  by  cooling  of  a  magma  liquid  ment  of  the   Federalist  party  from   power,  and 

at   ordinary   temperatures.     Among   the   Hydro-  the   election   of  Thomas   Jefferson   to  be   Presi- 

genic  rocks  may  be  mentioned  rock  salt,  chemi-  dent  of  the  United  States.     Since  that  time,  ex- 

cally  deposited  limestones,  such  as  tufas,  stalac-  cept  during  the  late  Civil  War,  no  attempt  has 

tic  deposits,  etc. ;  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  silicious  been  made  to  interpret  as  sedition  flie  editorial . 

sinter,  etc. ;  and  the  principal  bog-iron  ores,  and  utterances  of  the  press  regarding  current  events. 

their   metamorphic    products.     Under   the   Bio-  ^^e  Alien  and  Sedftion  Acts. 
eenic  division  belongs  phosphate  rock  or  guano,  -,.-.*  c.         .  r. 

cora!  and  shell  limestones,  diatomaceous  earths;  Sedition  Laws.    See   Aliek   and    Sedition 

peat,  lignite  and  coals.  Acts. 

Under  the  Pyrociastic  division  of  the  Exo-  Sedley,  sed'll,  Snt  Charles,  English  poet, 

genetic  rocks  may  be  mentioned  volcanic  agglo-  dramatist  and  wit:  b.  Aylesford,  Kent,  1639;  d. 

merates    and   breccias    (Pyrorudytes)    and    vol-  ^o  Aug.  1701.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but 

canic    tuffs    (Pyroarenytes    and    Pyrolutytes).  <ij,j    Q^t    graduate.    He    wrote    comedies    and 

Under  the  Antidastic,  various  fault  breccias  and  ^„gg  ■  ^f  the  latter  one  or  two  are  still  popular, 

matenal  ground  up  under  gUciers  (since  ice  is  ^ut  the  former  are  unequal  to  his  reputatioa 

Itself  a  rock)  ;  under  the  Anemoclastic  sand-dune  His  first  comedy,  'The  Mulberry  Garden.'  partly 

rocks,  either  sihcious  siUcarenyles  and  sihcilu-  founded   on   Molierc's    'Ecole   des   Maris,'    was 

tytes)   or   calcareous   as   in  the  Bermuda  coral  published  in   1668;  and  among  his  other  works 

sand   rock   (Atmocalcarenytes   and  Atmoealcilu-  ^f   ,hjs   ^lass   are   'Bellamira  or  The   Mistress' 

tytes)  or  the  more  or  less  argillaceous  noess";  ^,53^)    ^g^j  ^^  ^^,^  (Eunuchus  of  Terence'; 

under  Atmoclastic  reconsoU dated  rubble   (brec-  ^^^   <i-j,e  Grumb!er.>     In   later   life  he  entered 

CiBs)    or  finer  material    (sand   rocks   or   atmo-  Parliament  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 

arenytes,  and  dayey  rocks  or  atmoluty^es)  ;  un-  uniformly  opposing   the   unconstitutional   policy 

k^^^'^r'^'"    ^i\    ^°"'/^°';    ^^"Klomerates  „f  j^^^,   „     ^„^  ^^^  ^„^  ^f   ^^   ^i^f 

(hydrorudytes),  sandstones  (hydroarenytes)  and  rioters  of  the  Revolution 
mud  or  flour-rocks   (hydrolutytes)   of  whatever 

composition,  and  under  Bioclastic,  the  broken,  Sedrat,  the   name   given  in  the   religious 

ground    or    pulverized    rock    matter,    reconsoli-  lore    of   the    Mohammedans   to    the    lotus    tree, 

dated    for   the   various    uses   designed    by   man  standing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  invisible 

(Biorudytes,    bioarenytes    and    biolutytes,    with  throne  of  Ali,  with  two  rivers  running  from  its 

composition  variable.    See  Abgillaceous  Rocks;  roots.    Its  boughs  extend  farther  than  the  dis- 

Sandstone;  Samd-Limestone ;  Slates;  Shales;  tance    between    heaven    and    earth,    numberless 

CoNGLOUEBATES.  AuADEUS  W.  Gkabau.  birds  singing  among  them,  and  countless  angels 

~  J.J  _  u     »     I  •  1.   1  resting  beneath  their  shade. 

Sedition,  an  offense  short  of  treason  but 
more  serious  than  ordinary  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  conduct  tending  thereto.     Sedition,  as  a  dis-  ,     . 

tinct  offense,  is  unknown  to  English  law,  and  is  Temperate   and   Arctic   zones.     They   have   s.._ 

also   unknown   to    United   States   laws,   save    in  culent,  generally  smooth  foliage,  of  varying  form, 

acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  army  and  iiavy,  but  often  crowded  on  the  stems,  and  have  4  10 

and  there   it   evidently  means  a  mutiny  or   up-  S-merous   flowers,   with   distinct   petals,   usually 

rising  against  superior  authority,  for  it  is  pro-  in  cymose  inflorescences  and  of  pink  or  yellowish 

vided    that   a   soldier   joining   any   sedition,    or  hue.     The  carpels  of  the   fruit  are  separate  or 

who  being  present  at  a  sedition  does  not  do  his  united   at   the   base.    The    sedums   are   pre-em- 

utmost  to  suppress  the  same,  shall  be  punished  inently  useful  for  rock-gardens,  and  for  culti- 

with   death,   while  a    sailor   uttering  seditious  vation  in  plots  or  in  poor  soil,  since  they  are 

words  can  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  3  remarkably    hardy    under    adverse    conditions, 

court-martial.      State   laws   relating   to   sedition  Some   preferring   barren    rocks,    and    spreading 

treat  it  as  a  minor  offense,  to  be  punished  when  luxuriantly  over  them,  thus  earning,  their  com- 

it  amounts  to  an  attempt,  whether  in  speaking  mon  name  of  stone-crop.  Like  the  house  leeks 
or  writing,  or  by  actual  violence,  to  agitate  the     (Scmpcrvivum),    which    they   closely   resemble, 

overthrow,    by   unlawful    means,    of   established  they    are    easily    propagated    by    seeds    or   off- 

authorioi.    Anarchist   meetings   are   widiin    this  shoots,  and  are  possessed  of  greai  vitahty.    S. 

description;  when  they  lead  to  riot  and  murder,  Ulephium  is  the  orpine   (q.v.),  live-for-ever,  or 

as  in  the  case  of  the  Haymarket  Riot,  in  Chi-  live-long,  s  '    "  ' 
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SEE  — SEED  TESTING 

tened  oul  of  doors,  will  grow,  and  perhaps  Seed  Plants,  plants  of  the  highest  branch' 
bloom,  drawing  upon  the  store  of  reserve  tissue  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  characterized  by  pro- 
in  its  fleshy  bulk,  and  since  it  will  occasionally  ducing  seeds  (q.v.)  as  a  result  of  the  fertiliza- 
start  into  growth  when  pressed  and  dried  it  tion  of  their  egg-ceils,  and  called  Spermatobkyta, 
is  also  called  Aaron's  rod.  This  species  was  formerly  known  as  the  Anihopkyta,  and  PfuM- 
further  known  as  Midsummer  men,  as  it  was  erogamia.  The  first  of  these  names  is  to  be  pre- 
mised for  love-charms  on  midsummer's  night,  two  ferred,  since  it  means  'seed  plants?  The  second 
stems  of  it  being  set  up  to  see  if  one,  represent-  which  means  'flowering  plants"  is  less  applicable, 
ing  a  lover,  would  turn  to  the  other.  S.  acre,  since  in  many  plants,  as  the  gymnosperms, 
the  English  wall-pepper,  is  a  common  creeping  there  is  properly  no  flower;  and  the  third, 
plant  covered  with  yellow,  star-like  flowers,  meaning  "visible  marriage,"  is  quite  inapplicable, 
fond  of  sunny,  rocky  places,  and  is  an  emetic  since  Uie  act  of  fertilization  is  very  difficult 
and  cathartic.  One  of  the  handsomest  species  to  observe.  There  are  more  than  100,000  known 
is  the  old-fcishioned  border  plant,  5.  spectabiU,  kinds  of  seed  plants,  divided  into  two  classes, 
with  upright  stems  and  broad  cymes  of  purplish  namely :  Gymnosfierms,  with  naked  seeds, 
flowers.  5.  lelephaides  and  5.  roseum,  the  rose-  and  Angiospermi,  with  seeds  enclosed  in  dry 
root  or  rhodia  of  old  time  shops,  with  its  rose-  pods  or  fleshy  fruits.  The  former,  of  which 
scented  root,  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  there  are  less  than  500  kinds,  include  the  pines, 
growing  in  great  masses  on  mountain  ledges,  spruces,  firs,  cedars,  cypresses,  etc.,  while  tlie 
S.  tilbunt  was  formerly  used  as  a  medicine,  and  latter  include  the  lilies,  grasses,  orchids,  butter- 
cooked  or  eaten  as  a  salad  under  the  name  of  caps,  pinks,  mints,  roses,  beans,  parsleys,  sun- 
worm  grass  or  prickmadara.  flowers,  and  thistles.  The  Angiospenns  are 
'  See,  Horace,  American  naval  engineer:  b.  P^^^'^l  *«  ^flowering  pUnts'  and  in  which 
Philadelphia  ■/  July  1835,  He  received  his  "'""-^  j^^^'^".",,^  °/  "?,^  *^T  "J"  f""^  '^'=- 
training  as  a  mechanical  ^gineer  in  a  machine  ^[f'^P!^  For  the  fam.lws  of  seed-planta  see 
shoD.    As  superintendent  engineer  of  the  firm  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

of  William   Cramp  &  Sons   he   was   identified  Seed  Testing,    the    determination    of  the 

with  its  fame  as  the  builder  of  high-class  ships,  purity  and  the  viability  of  seed  by  natural  or 

He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  hydropneu-  artificial  means.    The  purity  of  seed  embraces 

matic  ash  ejector,  the  cylindrical  mandrel  for  n^,  (miy  ^^^^  ij^  ^.f  freedom  from  weed  seeds, 

face  bearmgs,   and   other  important  mechanica  ^^5^5  „£  nearly  related  species,  and  such  things 

devices.     He   is   consultmg   engmeer_  and   nara!  gg  ^haff,  bits  of  stem,  dirt,  etc.,  but  it  abo  in- 

architect   for   several  noted  corporations  m  the  eludes  the  idea  of  'truencss  to  type,»  or  "purity 

United  States.  of  stock,*   as  the  seedsmen  term   it.     This  last. 

See,  Thomas  Jefiferson  Jacksoti,  American  however,  is  generally  a  matter  of  seed-grow- 
astronomer :  b.  near  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  19  ing,  the  grower  being  held  responsible  for  the 
Feb.  1866,  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  ejection  of  "rogues,"  or  plants  which  differ 
of  Missouri  in  1889  and  studied  at  Berlin  until  from  the  particular  variety  in  hand.  In  some 
1892.  He  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  cases,  for  instance  with  certain  varieties  of  peas, 
Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chi-  the  rogues  may  be  removed  by  sieves  where  they 
cago  in  1893-6;  participated  in  the  observations  are  smaller  or  larger  than  the  type,  or  by  hand- 
of  the  Lowell  Observatory  in  1896-8  during  the  picking  where  the  color  as  in  certain  beans  indi- 
survey  of  the  zone  between  15°  and  65°  of  cates  a  difference.  Winnowing  is  also  useful  in 
the  Southern  heavens,  resulting  in  the  discovery  various  cases.  The  presence  of  rogues  always 
of  new  double  stars  and  the  re-measurement  of  lowers  the  value  of  the  sample  and  careful  seed- 
old  ones;  was  professor  in  the  United  States  growers  and  reputable  seedsmen  exercise  con- 
Naval  Academy  in  1899-1902,  and  is  now  (1904)  slant  vigilance  in  this  respect.  It  is  impossible, 
attached  to  the  Naval  Observatory.  He  has  however,  except  with  certain  species  or  varieties, 
published  'Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  the  to  recognize  rogues  by  their  seeds.  Occasion- 
Stellar  System'   (1896).  ally  rogues  are  superior  to  the  remainder  of  the 

See,  a  word  applied  to  the  seat  or  throne  crop;  in  such  cases,  when  observed  in  time  they 

of  a  bishop,  but  more  usually  employed  as  the  may  become  important  varieties,  after  due  selec- 

designation  of  the  city  in  which  a  bishop  has  his  tion    and    growing    by    themselves    for    several 

residence,  and   frequently  "as   that  of  the  juris-  years.     For  the  satisfactory  testing  of  purity  of 

diction  of  a  bishop,  that  is,  as  the  equivalent  of  stock,  samples  of  seed  are  grown  in  the  field 

diocese.     The    Holy    See    is    located    in    Rome,  together   with   samples   known   to   be   pure   and 

See  Diocese.  *''<^  comparisons  are  made,   the  conditions  of 

_         J .               T-      1-  L               c           _     •  **>''■  season,  etc,  being  as  nearly  identical  as  pos- 

e    ^K''^"'  ""  ^"*        "*""*  "'■'1'^    Trueness  to  type  is  far  more  irapoi^t 

btickleback.  to  the  customer  than  either  freedom  from  most 

Seebohtn,  siliSm,  Frederic,  English  eco- .  impurities   or  a  hi^h  per  cent  of   germinable 

nomic    historian:    b.    183J.      He   was    educated  seeds,  because  the  impurities  can  frequently  be 

at  Edinburf^  and  at  Cambridge.     In  1856  he  be-  removed  and  deficiencies  in  germination  may  be 

came  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  has  adjusted  by  heavier  sowings.     Many  specialists 

devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  both   in   Europe  and  in  America  have   devoted 

social    organization   of   the    Saxon,    Celtic    and  much  time  and  study  to  the  purity  of  seed;  that 

early  English  tribes,  and  has  published:     'The  is,  the  freedom  from  weed  seed.    Among  their 

English  Village  Community'  (1883-go)  ;  "Tribal  popular  methods  the    following  are  most   tre- 

Custom  in  Ando-Saxon  Law';  'Tribal  System  quently    used.    Samples    of    equal    weight    are 

of   Wales' ;    'The   Oxford    Reformers :    Colet,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  bulk  and  after 

Erasmus  and  More* ;  'The  Era  of  the  Protestant  thorough  mixing  a  sample  of  this  composite  is 

Reformation.'  taken.    This  is  weighed  and  spread  upon  whiU 

Google 


paper  or  glau,  and  the  impurities  are  p)cke<l  out  selves.    With  them  the  price  of  seed  is  usually 

by  means  of  forceps,  each  kind  of  impurity  being  a  rather  safe  index  of  pnrity,  viability,  etc,  the 

placed  by  itself.    Any  seed  not  of  the  kind  ex-  higher  price,  other  conditions  being  equal,  indi- 

unined  constitutes  an  impurity;   that  is,  radish  eating    the    superior    quality.     Such    should    be 

seed  would  be  an  impuri^  in  cabbage  samples,  given  the  preference,  especially  with  grass  and 

Each  kind  of  impurity  is  then  weighed  and  its  clover  seeda  and  such  other  seeds  as  are  difficult 

percentage  determined.    These  percentages  vary  to  clean. 

considerably  with  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  For    interesting   tables,    details   of   methods, 

cereal   and   most   vegetable   seeds   being  grown  descriptions  of  apparatus,   etc.,   consult  various 

under  clean  cultural  methods,  and  being  gen-  publications  of  the  Division  of  Botany,  and  the 

erally  easy  to  clean,  should  be  nearly  if  not  fully  'Year  Books'  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

100  per  cent  pure;  whereas  clovers  and  grasses,  also  an  epitome  of  these  in  the  "Cyclopedia  of 

beinp  grown  without  such  cultural  care,  and  be-  American  Horticulture'    (New  York  1900-3). 
ing  much  harder  to  clean  without  considerable         Seeds,  the  matured  result  of  the  fertiliza- 

loss  of  good  seed,  may  often  have  as  much  as  tion  of  the  ovule  in  phanerogamic  plants,  con- 

25   per  cent   of   impurities.     These   percentages  taining  the  embyro  of  a  new  plant  like  Ihe  parent 

have   been   tabulated   both   in    Europe   and   in  and  its  food  supply.    Only  one  class  of  plants, 

America,   and   form   a  basis  by  which   the   ex-  the  sperma^hytes,  develop  true  seeds;  and  this 

periment    stations    of    both     continents     judge  class  is  again  subdivided  according  to  the  char- 

lamplea  sent  in  for  inspection.    The  next  opera-  aeter  of  the  ovules  —  whether  naked  and  fet- 

tion  is  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  tiliied    by    pollen    lying    directly    upon     them 

impurities.     If  these  consist  of  useful  seeds  they  fGymnosperms),  or  enclosed  in  a  pericarp,  and 

may  not  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  sample ;  fertilized  through  the  medium  of  a  stigma  and 

but  if  noxious  weeds  are  present  the  sample  is  style  (Angiospcrms).     The  simple  seed  or  seeds 

condemned,    and    if   one   per   cent   or   more   of  and  the  surrounding  pericarp,  formed  by  struc- 

ordinary  weed  seeds   is   found  many  specialists  tural    changes    in    the    persistent    parts    of    the 

condemn  the  sample.     The  presence  of  Canada  flower  or  stalk,  constitute  the  fruit ;  and  often  3 

thistle,  cockle,  dodder,  wild  mustard,  chess,  wild-  one-celled  indehiscent  fruit  containing  a  seed  is 

oats,   Russian   thistle,  or  of  the   bulbs   of  wild  mistaken    for    the    seed     itself.     The     essentia] 

onion  or  garlic,  even  in  small  quantities,  is  gen-  parts  of  a  seed  have  been  developed  from  those 

erally  s-jSicient  to  condemn  the  sample.    These  of  the  ovule ;   and  :  re  the  nucleus   or  embryo, 

may   all  be   seen  with  a   hand-lens  or  even,  in  and  its  food  supply,  and  at  least  one,  but  nearly 

some    cases,    with    the    unassisted   eye.  always  two  integuments,  although  assuming  dif- 

Germination    tests    are    conducted    either    in  fefent    positions    in    the    seed.     The    embryo   is 

soil  under  glass,  out  of  doors,  or  in  specially  generally  visible  as  a  distinct  differentiation  in 

constructed    germinators,    some    of    which    are  the  seed  tissues,  and  one  or  two  leaves  may  be 

rather  elaborate  in  order  to  maintain  particular  seen  issuing  from  the  short  axis  or  stem  portion 

conditions  during  the  test.    These  devices  are  of  the  embryo  called  the  hypocotyl.    These  are 

seldom  used  except  in  the  botanical  laboratories  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.    The  number  of 

of  agricultural   experiment   stations.    Many   of  cotyledons  in  Gymnosperms  may  vary  from  two 

the    leading   seedsmen     devote    some   of    their  to    several;    in   Angiosperms,   the   embyro   has 

greenhouse  space  to  the  testing  of  seeds   for  either  one  or  two,  and  this  characteristic  is  so 

viability.    Their  methods  are  about  as  follows :  constant,  that  this  class  is  further  divided  into 

The  samples  arc  taken  in  various  ways;  but  fre-  monocotyledons    or   dicotyledons,  according   to 

quently   the  operator  estimates  the  percentage  the  appearance  of  the  seedling  with  one  or  two 

that  from  his  experience  he  feels  sure  will  not  ieed-leaves.     The   hypocotyl,   often   clasped   be- 

grow.     Then  he  picks  out  100  or  200  seeds  thai  tween  the  cotyledons,  bears  at  one  end  a  mass 

he  thinks  will  germinate  and  plants  them.     Upon  of   tissue   called    the    plumule,   where   two   tiny 


:    basis    of   the   estimate   and   the   actual    be- 


havior of  the  sample  planted,  he  figures  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  seed.  When  greenhouse! 
are  not  available  seeds  are  often  sprouted  be- 
tween sheets  of  damp  blotting  paper,  upon  por- 
ous saucers,  plaster  of  paris  dishes,  etc, —  meth- 
ods of  value  also  for  the  home  testing  of  seeds 


be  discerned,  i 


lass  called  the  radicle.    Very 

iue    is    formed    between    the 

embryo  and  the  seed-coats,  and  may  be  hard  or 

horny.     This   reserve   tissue,   or  albumen,   as   it 

is    called,    when    derived    from   the   nucellus   is 

.       ..._.._   _..   „  ,_ called  perisperra,  but  when  developed  within  the 

Temperatures  favorable  to  the  germination  of  embyro-.sac  is  the  endosperm.  The  embyro  it- 
each  kind  of  seed  must  be  maintained ;  these  self,  when  this  external  nutriment  is  absent,  is 
range  from  about  45  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  reserve  material. 
even  more.  Oat  seed  will  germinate  upon  melt-  especially  in  the  cotyledons.  When  started  into 
ing  ice.  Moisture  and  an  adequate  supply  of  growth  by  the  proper  conditions  of  heat  and 
air  must  also  be  given  and  daily  inspection  and  moisture  the  embryo  liberates  itself  in  many 
the  removal  of  the  sprouted  seeds  are  essential,  ways.  In  some  monocotyledons,  where  the 
Some  seeds  germmate  in  a  ie\y  hours;  others  nutriment  is  stored  outside  of  the  embryo,  the 
require  weeks.  one   seed  leaf  is  provided  with  absorbent  cells 

Otherwise  seed-testing  is  more  interesting  at  its  apex  and  is  connected  with  the  cells  of 
than  useful,  and  it  has  not  the  all-importance  the  reserve  tissue  at  that  point,  transferring  the 
formerly  attributed  to  it,  because,  under  exist-  sustenance  to  the  young  embryo.  Among  the 
ing  conditions,  arbitrary  standards  can  rarely  be  dicotyledons  in  such  seeds  as  the  gourd,  the  radi- 
cstablished,  because  systematic  inspection  would  cle  pushes  out  through  an  aperture  in  the  seed- 
be  too  cumbersome  and  costly,  and  because  the  coal,  and  fastens  itself  in  the  ground  with  lateral 
reputable  seedsmen  are  on  the  alert  to  keep  their  rootlets.  It  carries  out  one  end  of  the  hypo- 
stock  up  to  the  highest  practical  grade  without  cotyl  with  it.  but  cannot  disengage  the  other, 
other  inspection  than  that  they  exercise  them-    clasped  between  the  cotyledons  in  their  tightly 
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fitting  case,  nntJl  the  hypocotyl.  arcliing  itself  in  spcdes.  The  cotton  seed  has  a  hairy  investment 
the  effort  to  grow  upward  toward  the  light,  which  keeps  it  afloat  in  the  wind,  and  the  tufts 
finally  exerts  such  a  strain  that  the  seed-case  is  of  hair  on  fireweed  and  milkweed  are  familiar 
ruptured,  and  the  seed-leaves  are  pulled  out.  sights,  sailing  along  in  autumn  and  spreading 
Then  the  hypocotyl  straightens  up  and  the  two  these  weeds  far  and  wide.  Some  seeds  instead 
cotyledons  turn  green  and  act  as  foliage  leaves,  of  hairs,  develop  wings,  as  those  of  the  cinchona 
One  often  finds  split  acorns  lying  on  the  ground  and  pine,  Ordtids  have  seeds  so  light  and 
in  early  spring,  anchored  by  a  fleshy  white  small  that  they  drift  away  like  dust 
thread.  The  embryonic  leaves  nearly  fill  the  Aquatic  plants  have  seeds  curiously  adapted 
teed  coats,  and  are  thick,  swollen  and  tense,  for  dispersion  by  water.  Nymphaea  seeds  are 
clasping  the  hypocotyl.  The  acorns  take  up  loosely  enveloped  in  an  aril,  leavmg  an  air  chain- 
water  from  their  environment,  the  embryo  b«^■  her  between  it  and  the  outer  seed-coat,  and  the 
gins  to  grow,  the  seed-coats  burst  at  one  end,  seeds  therefore  float  and  are  driven  about  by  the 
and  the  radicle,  the  hypocotyl  and  the  thick  wind.  Many  smaller  water  plant  seeds  manage 
stalks  of  the  cotyledcois  are  extended.  The  to  keep  afloat,  and  sometimes  become  entangled 
radicle  turns  downward  into  the  soil,  producing  in  the  feathers  of  water  fowl,  to  be  transferred 
root-hairs,  and  the  plumule,  extricating  itself  to  other  bodies  of  water.  Very  many  seeds  have 
from  the  clasp  of  die  seed-leaves,  starts  up-  extremely  hard  shells,  and  are  practical!/  imper- 
ward,  but  the  cotyledons  themselves  remain  in  meable  to  water  like  those  sea-beans  which  come 
the  coats  of  the  acorn,  and  gradUBlly  give  up  ashore  oo  the  Florida  coasts,  having  traveled 
all  their  store  of  nourishment  to  the  embryo  over  seas.  Some  of  these  hard-shelled  seeds  are 
•nd  dwindle  way.  In  the  mangroves,  the  whole  transferred  from  place  to  place  by  birds  and 
process  of  germination  takes  place  while  the  seed  animals  which  eat  their  pericarps  and  eject  the 
u  still  on  the  tree,  and  the  embryo  itself  tumbles  seeds  uninjured.  The  vitality  of  certain  varieties 
into  the  mud  with  such  force  that  it  remains  in  of  seeds  is  extraordinary,  some  of  them  retaining 
position  to  continue  growth.  their  powers  of  germination  for  20  to  30  years. 

The  seed-coats  are  variously  constructed,  the  SceTer,  Edgw  Vlgavn,  American  archi- 
uma  usualy  a  papery  colorless  membrane,  or  ^^.  b.  Philadelphia,  Ta..  18  Nov.  186?.  He 
of  a  mucihginous,  easily-swelling  nature;  tiie  ^^g  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  Central 
outer  one.  the  <testa,»  while  someUmes  of  other  Hjgh^hool  in  1884,  entered  an  arciitect's  office 
hues,  IS  more  often  brown,  gray  or  black  in  ^t  once,  and  lateTstudied  architecture  at  the 
color.  It  IS  usually  made  of  several  layers  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
cells^  <ach  of  which  may  be  differently  fash-  £^.3,^  ^j^  b„„^  a,,  p^^^  ^^ere  he  was  for 
loned,  but  often  there  is  pro  vision, made  for  the  jhree  years  under  Victor  Laloux.  He  returned 
extrusion  of  the  embryo,  and  the  hilum,  or  place  ^^  America  in  1893  to  accept  the  assistant  pro- 
of attachment,  shows  on  the  smooth  or  rough  ^ssorship  of  desi^  in  the  architectural  depar^ 
aurface.  fhere  is  also  another  wowth  occasion-  n,^t  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  began 
ally  developed  from  the  base  of  the  seed  as  it  independent  practice  in  i8gs,  but  in  1898  wfth- 
niatures.  This  is  either  very  small,  mere  fleshy  drew  from  teaching,  though  remaining  staff  lec- 
ridg^  or  bumps  surrounding  the  base,  and  then  ,„„,  ^„^  aj^jj^  j^  ^^^^  architectural  department 
Cftlled  a  caruncle,  which  often  becomes  a  specific  Among  important  buildings  designed  and  erected 
character  as  .n  Ihe  Polygahcea^;  ot  entirely  or  ^  ^j^  ^^^  jj^^  Astronomical  Observatory  and 
parlialy  encloses  the  seed,  being  then  known  as  ^^^  jj„tal  Uboratory  of  the  University  of 
an  aril,  as  in  the  orange  in  vestments  of  the  spin-  Pennsylvania;  the  Winona  Free  Public  Library, 
and  the  mace.    There  are  .iinumerable  MinnesoU  (with  W.  P.  Uird) ;  the  Real  Estate 

...._.  a  of  the  outer  coals  of  seeds  adapted  to  Trust  Company's  ofiice  building.  Philadelphia; 
their  needs  of  dispersion,  protection  and  germina-  (he  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
tion.  Some  seeds  like  those  of  the  quince,  are  j„^  y.  Brown  Memorial  Libra^.  Williams- 
enveloped  in  an  adhesive  mucilage  which  serves  rt.  Pa.,  as  well  as  many  city  and  country 
to  cement  them  to  the  soil,  so  that  the  embnjo  J^sijences.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
may  have  a  chance  to  sCrike  mlo  it,  and  certain  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  1900,  and  a 
smooth  or  polished  seeds.,  when  moistened,  are  „  ^er  of  the  faculty  of  the  PennsVlvani* 
capable  of  developing  a  similar  mucilage  either  Arademv  of  the  Fine  Arti  in  1002. 
from  the  whole  surface  or  from  especial  groups  ^'^^^""y  0>  *"«  ^'"^  ^"^  ""  '9°^ 
of  cells.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  squirting  Seeley,  sS'lI,  Sra  John  Robert,  English  his- 
cucumber,  which  violently  ejects  sticky  seeds,  torian  and  essayist:  b.  London  10  Sept.  1834: 
the  mucilage  not  only  secures  the  seed  to  the  d.  Cambridge  13  Jan.  1895,  He  was  graduated 
^ound,  but  to  any  animal  that  chances  to  touch  from  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  in  1857;  was 
one,  and  they  are  therefore  carried  to  some  dis-  elected  fellow  and  made  classical  lecturer  there; 
tance.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  viscid  mistletoe  published  (under  the  pseudonym  "John  Robert- 
berries  and  often  carry  the  seeds  away  on  their  son")  a  book  of  poems  (1859) ;  was  appointed 
beaks,  wiping  them  oH  on  a  convenient  branch,  in  1863  professor  of  Latin  in  University  Colleg;e, 
to  which  they  stick  and  start  growth.  London,  where  he  continued  until  1866;  and  in 

Plants  inhabiting  loamy  soils  are  likely  to  1865  published  <Ecce  Homo,*  in  many  respects 
have  seeds  with  irregular  integuments,  pitted  and  the  best,  and  certainly  the  best-known,  of  his 
reticulated  with  delicate  ridges  which  suffice  to  works.  It  was  a  simple  account  of  the  life  and 
fix  them  in  the  soil,  and  others  have  developed  teaching  of  Christ,  dealing  with  these,  however. 
Spines  for  further  anchorage.  Others  have  a  as  the  title  indicates,  wholly  from  the  mortal 
([Towth  of  hairs,  which  in  riverside  willows,  for  side.  Owing  to  the  title  and  the  limitation  in 
mstance,  adhere  to  mud,  or  in  the  Spanish  moss,  scope  of  the  volume,  the  author  was  held  to 
become  entangled  in  the  roughnesses  of  the  deny  by  implication  certain  doctrines,  a  discus- 
bark.  The  growth  of  hajr  upon  a  seed,  however,  is  ston  of  which  he  bad  purposely  oBiitted.  There 
of  more  general  use  in  tlie  dispersion  of  the  followed  a  discusskin  in  which  Newman,^lad* 
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irtone,  and  Stanley  were  numbered  among  the  on  the  Eresma,  43  miles  northwest  of  Madrid 

participaats.     In  a    later   edition    Seeley   in   a  occupies    a    rug^d   height    (3,300    feet),    sar- 

preface  defended  himself  against  misconception,  rounded   by   ancient   walls   and   defended   by   a 

He   was   professor  of  modem  history  at  Cam-  turreted   castle,  the  Alcazar.     Its   otd-fashioned 

brii^e  in   1869-95.     Further  publications  of  his  buildings   are  quaint  but  stately;   its  cathedral, 

are:     'Natural  Religion'   (1^2) ;  *The  Eipan-  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic,  is  scarcely  sur- 

■ion  of  England'    (1883),  a  popular  narrative  passed  in  Spain.    There  are  besides  several  other 

from   the  imperial   viewpoint;   'The   Growth  of  churches,   suppressed   convents,   biaho^s  palac^ 

British    Policy*     (1895)  ;    and    'The    Life    and  mint,   military   academy,   church   semmary,   thc- 

Times  of  Stem*   (1878),  his  chief  contribution  atre,  hospitals,  and  a  picture  gallery.    The  lofty 

to  historical  knowledge.  aqueduct  (built  by  Trajan)  is  the  finest  Roman 

,  S~lj.,ss;i.  J.JIu.H.wl^,A„j™.n.o..  SS.iLf'Th.&.'fS.Sfl.l 
lege  president;  b.  Bethel,  Conn.,  14  Sept.  1824; 
d.  Amherst,  Mass.,  12  May  1895.  He  was  gradu- 
ated fn>in  Amherst  in  1849,  and  afterward  ^qqj,; 
studied  theoIoB'  at  the  Auhuro  Theoi^eal  (J,'  ^h,  province  eo.er,  an  area  of  2,713 
Seminary  and  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Froin  J,;  miles,  whose  surface  is  diversified  b? 
I8s3  to  1858  he  was  pastor  of  die  First  Reformed  ^untains  arid  plains  The  Sierra  de  Guadar- 
Dutch  Church  of  ScEenectady  N.  Y.,  from  which  containioi  the'  famous  deSie  of  Somo- 
charge  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  gj^  '  j,.  ^^^  princioal  mountain  Silver  cooner 
Amherst  College  He  was  a  member  of  the  |e.j,"i„„  marble,  and  jasper  ire  found  in  Si 
«Ui  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  „„„am  districts.  The  chief  agricultural 
iter  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  M  law,  of  p,„a„„s  ,„  ,h„,  ^j,,,  ladder,  Hax,  hemp : 
that  State.  His  writings  include :  "The  Way,  j„|j„  „,;  j  „j  chestnut.. 
tJ;:S'   ",';ie*f?  '-;l'L£p-'^S.7^'i  Large  numbers  of  sheep  are  ,ai,ed.    Pop.  abc. 


factored.    The  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  made 


(i8?5);      "Empirical      Psychology' 
(1882);    'Citiienshipr    a    Book   for   Oasses    ' 
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Goverimeut  and  Uw>  {1894).  .  Segreg.Hon,  m  geology  that  tendency  of 
mineral  ingredients  to  separate  from  the  parent 
magma,  and  to  crystallize  out,  each  by  itself.  In 
. .  .  granite  and  other  crystalline  massive  rocks,  vein- 
Bethel,  Conn.,  20  Sept  183?,  He  was  graduated  like  portions  are  found  in  which  the  matter  is 
at  Union  College  in  1857  and  during  the  next  either  coarser  or  finer  than  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
six  years  he  was  engaged  in  theological  study  These  were  produced  at  the  final  stage  of  cool- 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  ing  of  the  rock,  when  the  segregation  from  the 
After  a  brief  pastorate  in  the  Congregational  original  molten  or  viscous  mass  occurred  along 
denomination  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  certain  lines  or  around  particular  centres. 
of  English  literature  at  Amherst  in  1865,  and  These  are  termed  segregation  veins.  Cracks  or 
in  1873  became  the  president  of  Smith  College,  cavities  may  also  be  filled  with  mineral  matter 
His  best  known  bxiks  are :  'The  Ambiguity  segregated  from  the  surrounding  rock  mass, 
of  Celtic  Literature*    (1870)  ;    'Our  Celtic  In-  See  Vein,  Mining. 

heritance'      (1870)  ;      'The     Ancient     Fenians'  Segu,  sa'goo,  or  Sego,  sa'go,  West  Africa, 

(187O  :  and 'The  Higher  Education  of  Women:  an    important   town   of   the    French    Sudan,    in 

its  Perils  and  its  Benefits*   (i888),  Bambara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  about 

S«er,  sir,  a  weight  in  India,  formerly  30  miles  above  Sansandig,  and  35"  from  Tim- 
varying  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  by  buktu.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square 
an  act  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  31  Oct  form,  with  flat  roofs ;  some  of  them  have  two 
1871,  the  seer  was  adopted  as  the  primary  stories,  and  many  of  them  are  whitewashed. 
standard  of  weight,  and  made  equivalent  to  a  Besides  these  buildings  Moorish  mosques  are 
Kilogram.  seen  in  every  quarter.     This  town  has  been  for 

Sefatians.    See  Mohammedanism.  '?any  centuries  a  stronghold  for  the  Mohamme- 

_          ,         .     .   „          — . .          e        e   ,  "Ian  faith.    Pop.  30,000, 

Segan-tn,    se-gan  too,    China.     See    Sm-  _       ,,.,.    ',    ,  ,.„  .        _       ■  u  r     _     t 

-AN-FU  SepndiUa,  s6g-i-deiya,  a  Spanish  form  of 

"     _      '          c-      i~  versification,  consisting  of  four  lines,  generally 

Segar.     See  Cigail  assonant    lines,    of    seven    and    five    syllables 

Segcsta,  se-jes'ta  (Gr.  EgeHa),  Sicily,  the  alternately.  It  usually  has  a  close  of  three  . 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  11  verses,  called  estribith,  of  which  the  first  and,' 
miles  from  Castellamare  (q.v.).  its  port  Its  last  lines  rhyme.  " 
interest  is  wholly  historical,  as  the  site  is  now  Seguin,  sa'gmn,  Edonard  OnerimB*. " 
deserted.  Segesta  was  budt  upon  a  steep  moun^  American  physician:  b.  Clamccy,  France,  ao 
tain,  now  known  as  Monte  Barlaro,  on  the  j^„  ^^  2.  New  York  28  Oct.  1880.  He  was 
river  "Hed  at  present  Fiume  Gaggera.  It  ^^^^^f^^  ^t  the  college  of  Auxerre  and  Saint 
formed  an  alliance  with  Athens  in  416  B.C.,  and  ^^-^  ^^j  studied  medicine  under  Jean  Gaspard 
in  413  with  the  (Tarthagmians  (after  the  fall  j,j^j  j^^  ^^^^^f  ^^ged  him  to  undertake  the 
of  Syracuse).  In  the  first  Punic  war,  it  became  treatment  of  idiocy,  and  after  careful  study  of 
subject  to  Rome,  thus  acquiring  the  name  Se-  y,^  ^^^^^  j,„j  conditions  of  congenital  delin- 
gesta.  I  he  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  ex-  qugn^ies,  he  opened  the  first  school  for  the  train- 
tensive;  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Greek  j^^^  ^f  j^j^g  ,„  jg^g  f„  jg^  ^  committee  of 
theatre  and  temple,  jj^^  Academy  of  Sciences  examined  and  com- 

SegmenUtion  of  the  Egg.  See  EMBRYOLOOy.  mended  his  methods.     After  the  revolution  of 

Segdna,  sS-go'vI-a  (Sp.  si-gd'vS-a),  Spain,  1848  he  settled  in  the  United  States.     In  1873 

(i)  capita)  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  he  was  American  commisiioner  to  the  Vienna 
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exposition  and  published  a  'Report  on  Educa-  Sigur-^'Aguesseau,   da-g£-s9,   Louis   Pbi> 

tion.*     During  his  later  years  he  gave  attention  lippe.  Count  DE,  French  dramatist  and  histor- 

to    the    study   of   animal   heat   and   invented   a  Ian,  brother  of  the  preceding:  b,  Paris.France,  lO 

physiological  thermometer.     He   was  connected  Dec.  1753 ;  d.  there  27  Aug.  1830.    He  was  forced 

with  various  medical  societies  and  president  of  by  his  father  to  enter  military  life,  served  under 

the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Rochambeau  in  America,  was  appointed  ambassa- 

Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Per-  dor  to  Russia  in  1783,  and  after  the  overthrow 

sons.    His  published  contributions  to  the  subject  of  the  monarchy  devoted  himself  to  literature, 

include,  *Theoric  et  pratique  de  I'education  des  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  eoundl  of 

idiots   (1841-42)  ;   'Traitement  moral,  hygiene  et  state  by  Napoleon  and  after  the  Restoration  was 

education   des    idiots   et   des   autre   enfants   ar-  received  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     He  pub- 

rieres'   (1846)  ;  'Historical  Notice  of  the  Origin  Hshed:  'Theatre  de  I'HermiUge'   (1798)  ;  'Tab- 

and  Progress  of  the  Treatment  of  Idiocy,'  trans-  leau    historique    et    politique    de    1  Europe     de 

laled  by  J.  S.  Newberry  (1856);  'Idiocy  and  its  i786-96>    (iSoo)  ;    'Meraoires    ou    Souvenirs   et 

Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method'  {1866).  Anecdotes'     (1825);    'CEuvres    completes'     (33 

Besides  these  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  vols.,  1824-30). 

medical  thermometry.  Scgura  River,  sa-goo'ra.  Spain,  a  river  ris- 

Segtun,  Edward  Constant,  American  phy-  ;„„  j^  tlie  province  of  jaen,  and  flowing  east- 

sician  and  neurologist:  b.   Pans,  France,   1843;  ward  in  a  winding  course.past  the  city  of  Murcia, 

d.    New    York    19    Feb.     18^      He    was    the  ^„^^  j^c  Mediterranean  Sea.     It  enters  the  latter 

son  of  Dr.  Edouard  Onesimus  Segum  (q.v.),  and  about  45  miles  north  of  Cartagena  after  a  course 

came  with  his  father  to  America  after  the  revolu-  ^f  jgo  ^^^^     („  n^  upper  course  it  flows  tlirough 

tion   of   184^      He   was  educated   in  the   public  g^id   healh-lands,   but   lower   down   it   has   been 

schools  of  Ohio,  began  studying  medicme  with  ^^^^  to  irrigate  its  valley  by  means  of  numerous 

his  falherin  186 1  and  continued  it  at  the  College  canals,  the  result   being  the  proverbially   fertile 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  jn  New  York     He  jJuerta  de  Murcio.     As  a  consequence  of  draw- 

Bpent_  two  years  in  the  medical  department  of  ing  off  the  wafer,  however,  the  main  channel  is 

the  Union  army  while  enrolled  as  a  student,  and  practically  unnavigable 

contracted  a  tubercular  difficulty,  to  cure  which  . 

he  served  among  the  United  States  volunteers  at  Seidl,    Anton,    Hungarian    composer    and 

Little   Rock,   Ark.,   during  part  of   1864-5,   and  musical  director:  b.  Budapest,  Hungary,  6  May 

again   in   New   Mexico   during   i868-g.     During  1850;  d.  New  York  38  March  iSgB.     He  studied 

the  winter  of  1869-70  he  studied  nervous  diseases  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  later  at  Buda- 

under  such  Parisian  specialists  as  Brown,  Se-  pest  under  Hans   Riehter.  and  by  that  musi- 

quard,    Charcot,    Ranvier,    and    Comil,    and  on  cian  was  recommended  to  Richard  Waaler  when 

his  return  to  New  York  entered  a  medical  part-  the  latter  was  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the 

nership  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper.     He  was  ap-  Baircuth  Festspielhaus.     As  a  consequence  he 

pointed  pathologist  to  the  Connecticut  Hospital  came  into  intimate  association  with  Wagner  and 

for  the  Insane  at  its  opening,  and  heid  the  post  acted  as  sUge-manager  during  the  first  season 

10  years.     From  187X  to  1885  he  was  a  member  of  music  dramas  there  in   1876.     In  1878   Seidl 

of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  became   musical    stage    manager   at   the    Royal 

Surgeons,  giving  lectures  on  the  spinal  cord  and  Opera  House,  Vienna,  and  the  next  year  mi- 

on  nervous  diseases.    In  1873  he  founded  a  clinic  grated  to  Leipsic  where  he  was  made  conductor, 

for  nervous  diseases.     Apart  from  these  duties  After  conducting  theNibelvingdramasatLondon 

he  carried  on  an  independent  practice  in  bis  spe-  'n   1882  he  joined  a  company  traveling  through 

cialty,  beginning  with  1876.     He  was  one  of  the  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium  and 

founders  of  the  American  Neurological  Associa-  Holland   during   the    seasons   of    1883-4,   which 

tion,  and  the  New  York  Neurological  Associa-  produced    only   the    Wagner    operas.      He   was 

tion.    He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  made    conductor    at    the     Metropolitan    Opera 

his  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphleU  re-  House,  New  York,  in  1885  after  the  death  of  Dr. 

lating  to  nervous  diseases,  and  to  the  College  Leopold  Damrosch,  and  thenceforth,  though  he 

of   Physicians   and   Surgeons    other   books   and  made  temporary  sojourns  in  Europe  filling  mu- 

instruments.  sical  eiwagements,  he  regarded  America  as  his 

Sigar.  sa-gur,  Joseph  Alexandre,  French  ^°"'^  ,  ""«  'pfl"en«  upon  the  development  of 

writer :     b.   Paris,   France,   1756 1  d.  there   1805.  n?"s»^l  ta"e  in  this  country  was  extended.     Be- 

He  was  author  of  operas  and  comedies  which  *i^^l,°^fB  '"^'^^  conductor  of  the  concerts  of 

are  still  read,  and  also  wrote:  'Correspondance  the  Philharmonic  Society  he  was  the  organizer 

secrete  entre  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  le  Marquis  de  "*  t^*^  popular  concerts  held  during  several  suc- 

Villarceaux  et  Mad.  de  Maintenon' ;  <U  Fenime  cessive  summers  at  Brighton  Beach. 

J*'*^?!*':  "st^ '^8«l«t'''"o('">work9ha3been  Sddlitz     (sed'llts)    Powder,    an    aperient 

published.  '(Euvres  dtverses'   (1819).  powder  named  after  Seidlitz  or  Sedlilz  in  Bo- 

S^gnr,   Paul   Philippe,   Count  m,  French  hernia.     Scidliu  powders  are  prepared  in  two 

historian,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Paris,  France,  parts,  each   contained   in   a   separate   envelope. 

4  Nov.  1780;  d.  there  25  Feb.  1873.    He  entered  The  alkaline  portion,  which  is  contained  in  a 

die  army  in  1796  and  rose  to  be  brigadier-general  blue  paper,  consists  of  2  drams  of  Rochelle  salts 

and  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  during  the  Rus-  (tartrate  of  soda  and  potash)   and  40  grains  of 

sian  campaign.     He  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  bicarbonate   of   soda;    and    the   acid   part,   in   a 

Philippe,  and   after  the   second   Restoration   re-  white  paper,  of  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid.     In 

tired  to   private  life.     He  wrote:     'Histoire  de  preparing   for   use.  the   alkaline  portion   is   dis- 

Napoleon    et    de    la     Grande    Amrfe    pendant  solved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  the  acid 

I'Ann^    1812'     (1824);     'Histoire    de    Russie'  part  is  then  added,  producing  effervescence;  and 

(1839);  'Histoire  de  Charles  VHL'    (1835).  the  draught  is  to  be  taken  while  the  effcryescence 
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19  goiDE  on.    Sometimes  a  little  sulphate  of  mag-  diagram  which  is  being  drawn  bj  the  seismo- 

nesia  is  added  to  increase  the  strength.  graph.    The  first  instruments  were  merely  modi- 

S«Enlonicc,     se'nyor.lj.      Set     ComAOK  Saii?m  of.  Ih.  Sbshccop.  (j.v),  tat  .uo^ 

FiNASCt     ^  sive  improvements  have  been  mtroduced,  and  the 

seismograph  has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 

Sdne,  sSn  (ancient,   Sebuana),  a   river  in  perfection.     Some  of  the  best;  if  not  the  best, 

France,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Cote-  forms  known  are  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Obser- 

d'Or,    at    the    southwestern    extremity    of    the  vatory  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 

Plateau  de  Langres,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Sdamol'ogy,  that  branch  of  physical 
Mont  Tasselot,  in  the  Bois  de  Chanceaux,  about  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  study  and 
SUE  miles  northwest  of  Samt  Seme  and  20  miles  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes, 
northwest  of  Dijon,  The  first  part  of  its  course  their  causes  and  effecO.  their  distribution,  and 
is  north-northwest  through  the  deoartmenls  of  the  various  circumstances  attending  their  occur- 
Cote-d  Or  and  Aube,  passing  Chatillon  and  fence.  Its  pursuit  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
Troyes.  After  receiving  the  Aube  at  MarciUy,  importance  to  geological  and  other  forms  of  ter- 
it  proceeds  almost  due  west,  passing  Nogent,  and  reslrial  research.  Seismology,  however,  is  not 
entering  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  re-  limited  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  in  the  usual 
ceives  the  Yonne  at  Montereau,  and  shortly  after  restricted  sense,  but  deals  with  related  phe- 
the  Loing,  and  the  Loing  Canal,  all  on  the  left,  nomena  occurring  under  many  and  differing  a»- 
Here  its  course  becomes  again  north-north-  pe^ts.  According  to  leading  authorities,  it  should 
west,  and  It  proceeds  through  the  departments  of  mvestigate  minute  movements  or  tr*mors  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  passing  Mclun;  the  southeast  the  earth  which  escape  ordinary  observation; 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  passmg  Corheil;  and  Seine  pulsations  of  the  earth  which,  by  reason  of  the 
where,  shortly  before  enterir^  Pans,  it  receives  length  of  their  period,  are  not  noticed ;  and  os- 
the  Mame  on  the  right  Traversing  Pans  it  dilations,  or  elevations  and  subsidences  of  the 
shortly  after  commences  a  long  series  of  remark-  earth  which  slowiy  alter  the  relative  land  and 
able  windings,  receives  the  Oise  on  the  right,  sea  levels.  Seismolt^y  has  been  developed  a^ 
traverses  the  northwest  of  Seine-el-Oise,  pass-  most  wholly  since  the  banning  of  the  igd» 
ing  Mantes;  the  department  of  Eure,  passing  century,  and  must  still  be  regarded  as  in  the 
Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  receiving  the  Eure;  and  early  stages  of  its  progress;  but  already  it  has 
that  of  Seine-Infeneure,  where  it  flows  through  a  great  and  growing  body  of  materials  and  of 
Rouen.  Resuming  its  series  of  windings  across  literature,  and  its  possibilities  seem  to  point 
the  southern  part  of  that  department  1*  forms  to  the  application  of  the  science  in  practical 
a  long  and  wide  estuary  and  finally  joins  the  ^ays.  One  of  these,  it  is  confidently  predicted, 
English  Channel  near  Le  Havre.  Its  direct  ^jn  be  the  warning  of  dwellers  in  seismic  re- 
course IB  270  miles;  its  winding  course  gions  when  earthquakes  or  similar  disturbances 
about  soo  miles.  Of  the  latter,  35°  miles,  com-  impend.  See  Eaothquakk. 
mencmgatMery,  below  Troyes,  in  the  depart-  Sda'moscope.  the  earliest  and  simplest 
ment  of  Avibe,  are  navigable,  but  only  by  barges  f^^  ^j  earthquake  recorder.  The  first  known 
which  require  to  be  tracked  against  the  current  ^^^  invented  by  a  Chinese  named  Choko,  in 
if  not  moved  by  steam.  The  navigation  proper-  ^^  ^„^  ^y,^^^  (he  occurrence  and  direction 
Jy  comtnences  at  Rouen,  from  which  to  the  ^f  an  earthquake  by  the  fall  of  a  column,  a 
port  of  Havre  the  nver  IS  usually  distinguished  (.Hnciple  which  was  afterward  independently 
by  the  name  of  the  Seine-Mantime,  and  at  full  adopted  in  the  West.  Vessels  filled  with  viscid 
tide  floats  sailing  vessels  of  from  400  to  St»  liquids  have  been  used ;  the  height  to  which 
and  steamers  of  foo  to  800  tons.  Its  estuary  is  ^^^  jj  jj  ;,  ^^.^ej  (he  side  of  the  vessel 
much  encumbered  by  shifting  sandbanks  and  bcj^g  taken  to  indicate  the  intensity,  and  a  line 
dredges  are  constantly  employed  to  remedy  this  ^^i„-  ,i,e  points  of  maximum  motion  to  denote 
evil.  At  the  time  of  the  equinoctial  gales  and  j^e  direction  of  an  earthquake.  Palmieri's  seis- 
at  sprmy-tides  a  'tidal  bore»  locally  the  mas-  mos^ope  consists  of  horizontal  tubes  turned  up 
caret,  with  a  perpendicular  front  rushes  up  the  ^^  the  end,  partly  filled  with  mercury.  To  in- 
river  with  a  great  noise  as  far  as  Jumicges  and  tensify  the  motion  of  the  mercury,  small  floats  of 
sometimes  even  to  Rouen.  The  area  of  the  basm  j^o^  ^^e  placed  on  the  surface,  attached  by 
of  the  Seine  IS  16,700  square  miles.  The  river  threads  to  a  pulley  provided  with  indices  mov- 
la  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  scenery,  though  j^g  ;„  £^„t  ^f  a  scale  of  degrees,  whence  the  in- 
m  parts  surpassed  by  the  Loire  Saone,  and  Ga-  tensity  may  be  read  off.  The  direction  is  deter- 
ronne,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  the  hills  and  val-  ^ined  by  the  azimuth  of  the  tube  giving  the  max- 
leys,  forests  and  meadows,  superb  mansions.  imu„  indication,  several  tubes  being  placed  in 
numerous  V1I  ages,  populous  towns,  and  famous  different  azimuths.  Pendulum  seismoscopes 
c.des  which  line  its  hanks  make  the  Seme  the  both  swinging  and  fixed,  have  also  been  em- 
finest  river  in  France.  ployed.    See  Seismocbaph. 

Seismograph,  sls'md-grSf,  or  Srismometer,  Selstan,  sfts-tin',  or  Hamim,  Lake,  Afghan- 

an  instrument  for  recording  the  period,  extent,  istan,   a   large,    ir regularly -shiped,   shallow   lake 

and  direction  of  each  of  the  vibrations  which  con-  or  swamp  on  the  western  frontier  adjoining  the 

stitute  an  earthquake.     For  a  complete  siesmo-  Persian  province  of  Khorassan ;  a  division  of  this 

graph,   three  distinct  sets  of  apparatus  are  re-  province  is  name  Seistan  after  it.     The  lake  b 

quired:     (i)   To  record  hori:rontal  motion;   (a)  not  a    single   expanse   of  water,  but   is   divided 

to   record   vertical   motion ;   and    (3)    to   record  into  three  depressions.    A  great  part  of  the  area 

time.    The  horiiontal  and  vertical  motions  must  is  generally  dry;  but,  as  the  basin  has  no  outlet, 

be  written  on  the  same  receiver,  and  if  possible  when  the  Helmund  and  its  other  feeders  are  in 

side  by  side,  while  at  the  instant  at  which  the  flood  this  lake  regularly  overflows  its  bonndariel. 

time  is  recorded  a  mark  must  be  made  on  the  fertilizing  large  tracts  of  country. 
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Sdts,    xlts,    Aoton,    German    p&inter;    b.  moment  o£  bis  highest  elevation  the       .   . 

Roth,  near  Nuremberg,  23  Jaa  iSag^    He  was  in  Tiberius  were  awakened,  and  hia  measures  were 

earl?  years    the    pupil  of   the  copperplate  en-  taken    so.   cautiously,    Uiat    Sejanus    suspected 

graver  F.  Wagner;  subsequently  of  Eleindel,  di-  nothing  until  openly  accused  by  the  emperor  be- 

rector  of  the  Art  Academy  at  Nuremberg,  and  fore  the  senate.    He  was'  then  imprisoned,  con- 

tn  1650  began  the  serious  study  of  paintmg  in  demned  to  death,  and  executed  on  the  same  day. 

Munich  under  G.  Flug^n.    In  his  50th  year  he  The  historian  Tacitus  has  fiiven  a  searching  and 

had  made  some  reputation  as  a  painter  of  small  vivid,  although  possibly  a  prejudiced,  account  of 

canvases   with  genre   subjects  taken  from  the  the  character  and  intrigues  of  Sejanus,  while  his 

lives  of  the  bourgeoisie.     He  executed  minute  fate  ia  the  subieet  of  a  tragedy  of  Ben  Jonson's. 

figures  with  such  fineness  that  he  quickly  rose  Consult  Julg,  'Vita  Lucii  .*:iii  Sejani'  (i88a). 
to  the  first  place  in  the  Munich  school  as  an         e-.f.vni    an   Afriran  naranin  Cnvl 
artist  of  this  specialty.    With  keen  analysis  of         SeTaM,  an  African  parsnip  (q.v.). 
character  and  the  strongest  power  of  expression  SelacUI,  sS-laTti-i,  the  order  of  fishes  now 

he  unites  a  charming  feeling  for  perspective  and  known   more   generally   as   the  EiasmohranchU, 

chiaroscuro  in  grouping  hia  characters  under  the  which  includes  the  sharks,  rays,  and  their  allies. 

light  of  an  inner  room;  while  his  sense  of  hu-  See  IcHTSVouxiY,  Shabks,  etc 
mor  «  delicate  and  refreshing.    His  chief  works  S.Ugl„eUa,  se-ISj-I-nei'a,  a  genus  of  vaseu- 

are:     'The  Beggar  Musician  and  his  Dauah-  ^     heWrasporoua  cryptogams,  representing  the 

'"^=J^nl*'T*?J^?i.'^°?^?P^S:llJ?^«i^  5Wa^«HX^and   cLely   allied    to   the   clufc 

and  the  Quack  Doctor' :  (The  Photographer  in  ^„^«^    (,„   •g^^^  and   Fern-Allies).     The 

the  Country,'  etc.  sporangia  are  gathered  in  tlower-spilces  or  cones, 

Seixst,  sek'sas,  Geratiom  Mcndefl,  Amer!-  at  the  end  of. leafy  branches,  a  sporophyll  sub- 
can  patriot  and  minister:  b.  New  York  14  Jan.  tending  each  sporangium,  which  may  contain 
174s;  d,  there  2  July  1816.  He  was  a  son  of  a  either  micro  or  macro-spores,  and  springs  from 
refugee  from  Lisbon  who  settled  in  New  York  the  stem  above  the  lea^axil.  These  Sporangia 
about  1730,  and  choosing  the  Jewish  ministry  as  become  inflated  and  nodular,  or  flattened,  and 
his  profession  in  1766  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  are  dehiscent,  the  wall  splitting  into  two  valves 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  of  his  native  which  curve  back  from  a  boat-shaped  basal  por- 
city.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  tion,  and  by  contracting,  expel  the  spores.  The 
espoused  the  American  cause,  closing  the  syna-  selaginellas  are  very  numerous,  and  widely  dis- 
gogue  rather  than  continue  it  under  British  rule,  tributed  in  warm  regions.  They  much  rcsemWe 
While  the  majority  of  his  people  went  to  Fhlla-  the  Club-mosses  in  habit,  but  are  generally  quad- 
delphia  he  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  until  in  rangular,  the  two  lower  rows  of  small  one- 
1780  he  was  asked  to  organiie  a  synagogue  in  veined  leaves  larger  than  the  upper  two  rows, 
Philadelphia,  the  'Mikvc  Israel,*  where  he  which  are  moreover  appressed  and  give  a  flat- 
continued  to  display  his  patriotic  real.  Owing  tened  look  to  the  fronds.  The  devetepment  of  a 
largely  to  his  efforts  on  33  Dec.  1783  a  modiii-  small  membranous  ligule  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
cation  in  the  test  clause  in  the  Pennsylvania  on  the  dorsal  side,  is  characteristic  of  this  order, 
constitution  was  made,  whereby  jews  were  sub-  They  are  generally  creeping  plants,  often  form- 
jected  to  no  disqualification  for  office.  After  ing  moss-like  mats  of  foliage,  but  are  some- 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  in  1784,  the  old  times  erect,  in  some  species,  which  are  supported 
synagogue  was  re-established  and  Seixas  re-  by  other  plants,  attaining  a  length  of  several 
sumed  his  former  charge.  In  1787  he  was  ap-  yards.  Selaginellas  are  cultivated  in  green- 
pointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  houses,  not  only  as  pot  plants,  but  for  edgings, 
holding  the  office  uninterruptedly  until  1815,  and  for  hiding  bare  earth,  with  their  verdant 
When  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  17^  -  foliage,  sometimes  iridescent,  or  changing  in 
'         '                      *    ""  '  S.  lepitjopkylla,  a  Mexican  species,  grow- 


to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  ing  in  fiat  rosettes,  while  not  very  beautiful,  i  _ 

Sejanus.  s^ja'niis,  Lncina  aMna,  son  of  a  ""^^^  ""t  ^1™'''!' TJ!!!:*"*"/'*^    Itisone 

HVJB.U  ,       J   J  ,  '     ..      tTK  ,?..    t,  M^\  of  those  herbs  which  become  desiccated  m  time 

Roman  knight,  and  favonte  01  Tiberius :  b.  Vul-  ,    ._„,  „.  »    __  ■   -  _   ■      „„■,„„      ijuv,^.   tu... 

.:;„;;  ir,  vtrTir^L-  ,1   Vn„„  t,     t.,  >.i  in  hr  m«  "'  drought,  reviving  in  moisture.     When  thus 

ssiV™.i oft". ¥n.toH J  b,.d.  Ti  sr* ""h-" "SJ?/:?s''.",3i'°7fT,i 


>  such   an  extent  as  to  govern  him  com- 


fem-iike  fronds,  and  show  their  i 


nT  .  1,  .      i,-i     .1,.   ......,-1.  ™,™;.  n.;j   ,.n.«ni.fa  oui  inio  lem-iiKC  ironos,  ana  snow  ineir  vivia  . 

5S^:e^o'fhf^Sna™^^^^^^  rasTfr/'^-^^i^*  ^S^lS^  =  fter 

ian  cohorts  wereV^so  favorable  to  him,  and  there  LV*"^,^ j°"A     ^lJliS,l^f^S    ,.a«  ^f«   I 

was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  at^ining  the  ^L^^,^'  "^ Jf''«""*"*  *'"  ^*"«  "*^  « 

supreme  power  he  aimed  at  but  Drusus,  son  of  "*=*'  8="""«  growth. 

Tiberius,  and  the  sons  of  Germanicus,  Drusus  Selah,  sS'Ia,  a  Hebrew  word  which  occurs 

and   Nero,  the  nearest  of   kin   to   the   emperor.  71  times  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  three  times 

Drusus  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  poison;  the  in  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk   (Hah. 

latter,    with    their   mother,   were    banished   and  iii.),  and  is  retained  in  the  English  Authorieed 

thrown   into  prison,  a   step   which  they  did  not  version  of  the  sacred  texts:   in   the  Septuagint 

long    survive.      Several    friends   of   Germanicus  version  it  is  represented  by  the  word  diapsatma: 

were   beheaded   at   the   instigation   of    Sejanus;  Its  signification  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained, 

and  when  Tiberius  finally  retired  from  Rome,  but  commentators  interpret  it  variously  as  indi- 

and    withdrew   from   the   government,    Sejanus  eating  either  a  pause,  or  repetition,  or  the  end 

governed  with  absolute  power,  and  the  senate  of  a  strophe,  or  playing  with  full  power,  or  a 

ordered   that   the   statues   erected   in   his   honor  short  recurring  symphony,  or,  finally,  a  bending 

should    be    publicly    worshipped.      But    at    the  of  the  bddy  in  revertnee. 
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Selbone,  sfilliOrn,  Sonndell  f^almo',   ist  Scl'cnite,    the    crystallized    or    diMinctlj 

Easl  op,  English  statesman:  b.  Mixbury,  Ox-  foliated  variety  of  the  mineral  gypsutn,  faydroni 

fordshire,  27  Nov.  1812;  d.   Pelersfield,  flamp-  calcium  sulphate.     It  is  number  z  in  the  scale 

shire,   4   May    1895.      He   was   graduated   from  of  hardness,  is  flexible,  but  when  broken  has  a 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1834  and  was  called  "fibrous  fracture*  which  consists  of  two  imper- 

to  the  bar  in  1837.    He  was  returned  to  Pariia-  feci  cleavages.     When  pure  it  is  colorless  and 

ment  for  Plymouth  in  1847,  became  solicitor-  transparent.    The  cleavage  plates  have  a  pearly 

general    in    1861,    and    was   attorney-general    in  lustre  which  is  characteristic  of  die  dinopinacoid, 

1863-6.     He   was   knighted   in    1861   and   subse-  while  the  other  faces  of  the  crystal  are  subvit- 

quently   was   made    Baron    Selbome.      He.  was  reous.     Plates  of  selenite  several  feet  across  and 

appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1872  and  did  much  perfectly  transparent,  are  not  tincommon,  while 

to  aid  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  crystals  five  feet  in  length  have  been  found  in 

judicature  in  1873,  but  on  the  fall  of  the  min-  Utah.      Fine   large   crystals   are   also   found   in 

istry  in  1874  he  again  went  out  of  office.     He  Italy,  France  and  Switzerland.     Limpid  crystals 

was  reinstated  as  lord  chancellor  in  1880,  was  of  matchless  beauty  occur  in  the  Sicilian  suU 

created  Earl  of  Selbome  in   1S82,  and  in   1886  phur  mines.     Twin  crystals  are  common   in  all 

he  separated  from  Gladstone  on  the  Home  Rule  these  localities,  the  most  typical  of  which  are  the 

question  and   thereafter  his   political  work  was  "fish-tail*  twins.     Foliated  selenite  is  abundant 

concerned   chiefly  with  legal   reform.    He   pub-  in  Nova  Scotia,  also  at  Lockport  and  elsewhere 

lished:     'The  Book  of  Praise'    (1863);   "Notes  in  New  York,  while  crystals  of  model -1  ike  per- 

of  Some  Passages  in  the  Liturgical  History  of  feetion  are  found  near   Ellsworth,   Ohio.     Like 

the  Church  of  England'   (1878)  ;  'Ancient  Facts  massive  gypsum,  selenite  is  an  exceedingly  com- 

and  Fictions  Concerning  Churches  and  Tithes.'  mon  mineral.     It  has  been  used  to  some  extent 

Sel'den,  John,  English  scholar  and  states-  as  a  filler  for  paper,  paints,  etc. 

men:  b.  Salvington,  Sussex,  15  Dec.   1584;  d-  Sele'ninm.  symbol  Se,  atomic  weight  79-2- 

London  30  Nov.  1654.    He  was  educated  at  Ox-  It  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  (1817)  in  the  ref- 

ford  and  afterward  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  ^g^  ^,f  g  sulphuric  acid  factory      A  non-metallic 

Temple.    His  first  work,  'Analecton  Anglo-Brit-  ^^^^^^^  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 

tanmcon  >  was  a  h^tory  of  civil  government  m  ^^j  ^^r  and  tellurium.    Occurs  in  the  free  state 

Bntain  before  the  Norman  conquest.    This  not-  ;„  ^^^n  an,ounts  usually  associated  with  native 

able  publication    was   followed  by   two   others  sulphur.  Found  in  many  minerals  combined  with 

dealing  wiOi  the  later  progress  of  English  law,  ^^.j^^,  ^^^^^y,^  elements  as  copper,  lead,  mer- 

and  wiUi  the  history  0/ English  t.tles  of  horor^  ^i,                      „         again   the   compounds 

His    'History    of    Tithes'    {1618)    so    offended  of    seleniun;    ?r=    -ound    in    company   with   the 

James  I.  that  Its  author  was  severe  y  censured  by  analogous  compounds  of  sulphur.    Free  selen- 

the  High  Commission  court,,  and  later  cast  into  ;„„  ;,  prepared  from  the  compounds  of  selenium 

prison  by  the  king  for  denying  that  Parliament  j^und  in  the  dust  deposited  in  the  furnace  flues 

owed  Its  privileges  to  the  crown      As  a  mem-  ^^ere  sulphides  are  burned  in  the  manufacture 

her  of  the  first  two  parliaments  of  Charles  I.,  in  ^^  sulphuric  acid.     This  is  oxidized  to  selenius 

the  second  of  which  he  supported  the  nnpeaeh-  ^^jj    ^^^^  [,^,„^j    ^^ich  upon  treatment  with 

ment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  m  the  sulphurous  add  gives  selenium. 

famous  Ung  Parliament  in  1^0.  his  career  was  ^Selenium  exists  in  two  allotropic  forms.    Tlw 

marked  by  great  zeal  for  the  advance  of  civil  and  ^„^  obtained  as  above  is  a  red  amorphous  pow- 

rehgious  liberty.    In  1629  he  published  the  work  j„  ,^,^,,1^  ;„  ^^^i^^  di-sulphide,  while  if  this 

upon  the  Arundel  Marbles  ('ilarrriora  Arundel-  d„  ^e  melted  and  again  cooled  suddenly  to 

lia').  for  the  trans  ation  of  whose  inscripbon  he  l^^.  c.  it  forms  a  dark  vitreous  mass  insoluble 

18  famed:     Consult:  Wilk.ns   collection  of  Sel-  -;„  .^.t,^^  di-suIphide.  Crystalline  forms  are  also 

dens  works,  wuh  hfe  of  the  author  (1726),  and  i__„,„ 

4:1,;-    II  :t- „t  c.u.„  )  Known. 


'Life  of  Selden.' 


In  general   chemical  behavior   it  is    closely 


Selesctmen,  a  name  given  in  the  New  Eng-  related  to  sulphur  and  tellurium,  all  three  form- 
land  States  to  the  rfiief  officer  of  a  town  or  vi  -  jng  analogous  oxides,  oxygen  acids,  and  hydro, 
lage.    English  parishes  had  their  vestries,  which  gg^  compounds, 

'*/'^,  ?u  '"?  **"''^'  '^""'i"""  vestries,  composed  SeUnium  Dioxide.  SeO,,  a  white  crystalline 

of  all  the  rate-payers  and  select  vestries.    In  the  compound   formed  when  selenium  is  burned  or" 

latter,  concerns  were  managed  by  select  .vestry-  by  heating  selenious  acid.    It  dissolves  readily  in 

men     Hence  the  term  selKtmcn,  as  used  m  New  water  forming  selenious  acid. 
England,  for  the  governing  board  of  a  town.         Selenious  Acid,  H.SeC,  a  crystalline  solid 

The  practice  «  found  in  Massachusetts  as  early  ^und  by  oxidation  of  selenium  in  presence  of 

as  the  issue  of  the  'Body  of  Liberties.'     The  ^^jer,  or  as  above.    It  is  a  di-basic  acid  forming 

selectmen  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  town-  3,^,  ^Ugj  selenites  having  the  general  formuU 

meeting.    See  Town  and  Town  Meetings.  MiSeOi. 

Selene,  se-le'ne.  See  Luna.  Stimic  Acid.  H.SeO,,  a  heavy  liquid  re- 
Selenga  (sa-leng'ga)  Kiver,  Asia,  a  river  sembling  sulphuric  acid  and  formed  by  action  of 
rising  in  the  Khangai  Mountains  in  western  Mon-  powerful  oxidizing  agents  on  selenium  or  selen- 
golia,  flowing  northeast  through  Mongolia  and  lous  acid.  If  differs  from  sulphuric  acid  in  being 
the  Russian  Transbaikal  district,  and  emptying  unstable,  losing  its  oxygen  readily  and  thereby 
into  Lake  Baikal  near  its  southern  end.  It  is  passing  to  selenious  acid.  Also  a  di-basic  add 
7SO  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  light  vessels  forming  salts  called  selenates  (MiSeOi), 
to  its  junction  with  the  Orkhon.  It  receives  With  hydrogen  selenium  forms  a  very  dis- 
through  the  Egin-kol  the  overflow  of  the  large  agreeable  smelling  gas  called  seleniuretted  hydro- 
lake  Kosso-gol,  The  Selenga  is  the  main  head-  gen  (H,Se),  the  analogue  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
stream  of  the  Angora,  the  principal  tributary  of  gen.  Selenium  forms  compounds  with  many 
the  Yenisei  metallic  elements   (see  above)   called  ,-•-'-- 
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These  are  analogoos  to  the  sulphides  and  usually 
occur  along  with  theni.  They  may  also  be  made 
by  heatir%  scleniuin  with  the  metal. 

Selc'nodont  Teeth,  a  type  of  molar  teeth, 
characteristic  of  modern  herbivorous  animals,  on 
which  the  crown  of  the  tooth  exhibits  curving 
ridges  of  enamel  instead  of  rounded  tubercles. 
Compare  Bunodont. 

Selen'sul"phur,  an  orange-  to  brownish-red 
mineral  consisting  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  It 
is  a  result  of  volcanic  action,  and  occurs  as  an  in- 
crustation in  the  islands  of  Lipari,  Vulcano, 
Hawaii  and  Japan.  The  name  is  often  improper- 
ly applied  to  orange-yellow  crystals  of  native  sul- 
phur from  Sicily. 

Seleucia,  sSl-Q'si-a,  Asia,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral cities  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  (i) 
The  most  celebrated  was  Selcucia-on-the-Tigris, 
made  the  capital  of  Babylonia  in  place  of  Bab- 
ylon, from  which  it  was  distant  about  30  miles, 
and  which  it  eclipsed  in  wealth  and  splendor. 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flowed  near  its  walls, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
cities  of  ancient  times.  The  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  600,000,  chiefly 
Greeks,  During  the  decline  of  the  Seleucide 
monarchy  it  became  independent,  and  from  its 
great  wealth  became  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
the  pillaging  tribes  of  southern  Armenia  and 
Media,  by  whom  it  was  partially  plundered  sev- 
eral times.  In  ri6  a.d.  it  was  burned  by  Trajan, 
and  a  few  years  later  its  destruction  was  com- 

fleled  by  Lucius  Verus,  the  Rr'nan  emperor. 
rom  that  time  it  was  deserted,  and  became 
as  desolate  as  Babylon  itself.  (2)  Another  im- 
portant city,  Seleucia  Pleria,  founded  in  300  B.C., 
was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pieria,  13  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its 
natural  strength  was  improved  by  every  known 
art  of  fortification,  and  this  combined  with  its 
inagnificent  buildings  obtained  for  it  a  di^- 
tmguished  position  among  the  great  cities  of  an- 
tiquity. It  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  wars  between  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, but  it  rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era 
the  city  had  fallen  Into  con^lete  decay. 

Amon^  the  other  cities  of  the  name  were  a 
Seleucia  m  Syria,  and  one  in  Cilicia. 

Scleii'cUns.   See  Rojgious  Sects. 

Selencidte,  sf-lu'sl'di,  the  descendants  of 
Seleucus,  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  succeeded  to 
that  portion  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great  which  embraced  the  eastern  provinces, 
Syria,  and   a  considerable  part  of  Asia   Minor. 

Seleucus  I.,  surnamed  Nicator,  one  of 
the  diadochi  or  successors  to  the  divided  em- 
pire of  Alexander,  b.  365;  d.  281  b.c.  His 
father  Antiochus  was  a  general  of  Phil- 
ip's, and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
invested  him  with  the  government  of  Babylonia 
and  Media.  On  the  dealh  of  Alexander  m  323 
Seleucus  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Perdiccas, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  in 
the  second  division  of  Alexander's  dominions 
the  satrapy  of  Babylon  fell  to  his  share.  Like 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander,  he  asserted  his 
independence,  and  this  step  being  opposed  by 
Eumenes,  be  obtained  the  aid  of  Antigonus 
against  him.    Their  united  efforts  proved  »uc- 


cessfu),  but  Antigonus 


f  turned  upon  Seleu- 


himself,  who,  rather  than  face  him,  with- 
drew to  Egypt  (316  RC.)  Two  or  three  yeara 
later  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Ptolemy,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  along  with  Lysimachus  and  Cas- 
Sander,  to  take  the  field  against  their  common 
enemy  Antigonus,  now  grown  very  powerful. 
Their  forces  proving  victorious,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  a  vast  dominion  extending  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus  (306.)  After  a  final 
victory  over  Antigonus,  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  fell  to  the  share  of 
Seleucus.  By  subsequent  victories  over  Lysi- 
machus and  Demetrius  his  possessions  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Cer- 
annus.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  benefactor  of  his  people,  and  the 
most  upright  of  Alexander's  successors.  Besides 
several  cities  of  the  name  of  Seleucia,  he  like- 
wise founded  Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Antiochus  1.  (See  Aktiochus.) — Seixu- 
cus  IL,  surnamed  Callinicus,  succeeded  his 
father  Antiochus  11.  in  246.  He  murdered  his 
step-mother  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
her  brother,  invaded  the  territories  of  Seleucus 
to  avenge  her  death,  but  eventually  concluded 
truce  with  his  foe,  and  retired.  After  this  Seleucus 
with  varying  success  engaged  in  contests  with 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  Tiridatus,  king  of 
the  Parthians,  then  with  Ptolemy,  who  had 
broken  the  truce.  In  an  expedition,  however, 
against  the  Parthians  he  was  defeated  by  Arsa-. 
ces  I.,  king  of  Bactria.  He  died  in  236  B.C., 
having  reigned  ao  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  III.,  who  only  reigned  three 
years,  being  followed  by  Antiockus  HI.,  sur- 
named the  Great. —  Seleucus  IV.,  surnamed 
Philcpator,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  III. 
in  186.  Syria  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
war  carried  on  by  Antiochus  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Seleucus  had  to  pay  immense  sums 
to  the  victors.  His  reign  was  signalized  by  few 
events  of  importance,  and  after  he  had  been 
12  years  on  the  throne  he  perished  from 
poison  (175)- — Antiochus  IV,,  sumamcd  Epi- 
phanes,  succeeded  him,  and  is  notorious  for  his 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews,  whose  religion 
he  attempted  to  extirpate. 

The  power  of  the  Seleucids  began  to  decline 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Seleucus  IL,  and  they 
successively  lost,  through  revolts  and  otherwise, 
Bactria,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Judxa,  and  what  sub- 
sequently remained  was  converted  into  a  Ro- 
man province  in  65  B.C. 

Self  Defenae  is  the  right  to  protect  one's 
person  or  property  from  injury.  The  law  further 
sanctions  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  defense  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  near  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  and  if  when  himself, 
or  any  of  these  relations  be  forcibly  attacked  in 
person  or  property,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  force 
by  force,  for  the  law  in  such  cases  respects  the 
passions  of  the  human  mind  and  permits  one  to 
employ  immediate  justice,  prompted  by  nature, 
which  prudential  motives  are  not  strong  enough 
to  restrain.  The  law  of  self  defense  is  founded 
on  necessity,  and  one  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
this  defense  must  show  belief,  and  the  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  was  imminent  danger  to 
life,  or  of  receiving  bodily  harm,  and  that  as  a 
reasonable  person  no  other  means  of  defense 
would  be  effectual;  the  danger  must  be  appar- 
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ent  and  imminent  and  either  existing  at  the  very  from  the  United  Statea  Naval  Academjr  1854, 

time,  or  reasonabljr  believed  to  be  so.    Threats  and  six  years   later  was  promoted   lieutenanL 

alone  do  not  justify  or  excuse  homicide;  there  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  on  board  of  the 

must  be  some  actual  demonstration  of  an  intent  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merri- 

to  take  life,  or  inflict  bodily  harm  in  order  to  mac,   and  commanded  the  Cairo,  an   ironclad. 

establish  self  defense.     In  cases  of  mere  assault  which  was  blown  up  in  Yazoo  River.     He  had 

it  is  generally  held   that   the   right   of   self  de-  command  of  a  battery  at  the  capture  of  Vicks- 

fense  does  not  arise  until  reasonable  effort  has  burg  and  was  in  both  attacks  on   Fort   Fisher. 

been  made  for  protection.    One  who  is  in  legal  In   1869  he  was  promoted   to   commander,   and 

possession  of  property  has  the  right  to  defend  the  superintende<'  the  surveys   for  the  inter-oceanic 

same  against  one  who  manifestly  intends  or  en-  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.     He  was  a 

deavors  by  violence  to  commit  a  felony,  and  may  member  of  the   International  congress  at  Paris 

in   such  defense  kilt   his   adversary.     An  officer  1876  and  became  rear-admiral  in   1896  and  was 

of  the  law  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  has  the  retired  6  Feb.  1898. 

right  to  use  necessary  force,  and  if  the  person  c.i!„„„_       --i- ■cj—;      t>   1 l    a 

whom  he  is  attOTpiing  to  arret,  by  rcistmce,  j„™^°S,;°  1  *  'I'f^  ^  *^' 
brings  Yiolentt  ojoo  hims.lf,  his  cannot  be  »,"■<>?;  A"f'F'".,  "^'""i  ~"°"'«:  '; 
mad?  to  jnstify  thj  killing  of  an  oScc.  •*"  ^ork  as  Ap„l  t86i.  H,  was  jradnatrf 
In  many  of  oor  Stat«  the  principles  o!  law  '?  /  j™'?-  "  .  *"i  slnd.ed .  three  years 
respecting  ?igh.  of  self  defense'is  th.'subjea  of  fjSir±"„i;%7'SnSa" ''■'SS.'X  wS 
n  .f'j  ,  «  ..  ■  r-  .-  L  T.-  adjunct  professor  of  political  economy  there 
Self-denying  Ordmance,  in  English  history  188S-91.  and  has  been  full  professor  since  that 
a  measure  carried  through  the  British  Parlia-  ^^^^  He  has  been  associated  with  social  reform 
ment  m  1645  by  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  movements,  is  president  of  the  Tenement  House 
the  Independents  by  means  of  which  generals  Building  Company,  was  long  connected  with  the 
who  were  either  less  efficient  or  but  half-hearted  Educational  Alliance,  and  is  an  industrial  writer 
in  the  cause  were  removed  from  the  command  of  ^^  financial  and  economic  questions.  Besides 
the  army.  After  Manchester  s  lack  of  energy  at  editing  <The  Political  Science  Quarterly,'  he  has 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (October  1645),  published  'Railway  Tariffs'  (1887)  ;  'Two  Chap- 
Cromwell  had  determined  on  a  change  of  tactics,  ters  on  the  Mediseval  Guilds  of  England' 
and  attacked  Manchester  in  Parliament,  but  he  (1887);  'Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and 
soon  found  the  more  sweeping  measure  a  better  Practice*  (1894)  ;  <  The  Shifting  and  Incidence 
means  toward  his  ends.  The  lords  threw  out  the  ^f  Taxation'  (1899);  'Essays  on  Taxation' 
measure,  whereupon  the  Commons  proceeded  to  (1900);  (Economic  Interpretation  of  History.' 

form  3  new  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  _  ,. -  ,         .  .      ,  1. 

general-in-chief.    The    lords    now    passed    the  „    ^^P°f\  Jesw,    American    banker:    b. 

measure  with  some  alterations  and  called  on  all  Bayersdorf,  Bavaria,  1825:  d,  Coronado  Beach, 

existing  officers  to  resign.    Thus  Essex,  Waller.  C^l..  =3  April   1894;   .He  emigrated  to  Amenca 

and  Manchester  were  got  rid  of,  while  Cromwell  >"  '840,  and  after  joining  his  brothers  in  busi- 

was  specially  reappointed  to  the  command  of  the  "«»  i°T  =  "'*'  3"=^"  "^"'  '"  .'»f9  *".  California 

cavalry    as    lieutenant-general.      For    a    similar  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  legitimate  husi- 

measure  but  one  suicidal  to  good  government,  in  "'"s  during  the  early  years  of  the  mining  fever, 

the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  see  Miba-  f^O""?  «  "ew  York,  and  cntermg  the  firm  of 

BtAV ;  RoHEBMERRi.  J-  *  W.  Sehgman  &  Co.,  he  was  8<»n  recognized 

_,,,,,  .  ,       ,   .      r.  1  f     -1  as  one  of  the  leaders  m  finance.     He  was  presi- 

Self  Help,  a  noted  book  by  Samuel  Smiles,  jent   of  the   Hebrew   Orphan   Asylum   of   New 

published   in    1859   and   still    popular.      It   is   a  York  for  many  years,  and  his  name  was  asso- 

stimulating  book  for  young  people,  and  abounds  ciated  with  civic  and  educational  movements. 
in  anecdotes  of   various  men,   inventors,   scien-  o-ij,.™^.,     t™.-^i.     a—  ..■  e  ■__    t 

tists,  artists,  soldiers,  clergymen,  and  statesmen  „    ^^'•f™?"i  J°^^   '^'"f '"t^  ^T^^'n' 

who   have   made  their  way  in  the  world.     The  Bayersdorf,  Bavaria,  22  Sept.  1809  ;d   New  Or- 

various  chapters  are  concerned  with  national  and  leans  25  April  1B80.    The  eldest  of  e^ht  brothers, 

individual  self  help;  application  and  perseverance;  ^'L^V  *    .  "^Il'"  ''t  ""*"*^  '"  ^  ^u""^  ^""' 

helps   and   opportunities;   industry,    energy   and  "''*•  branches  throughout  the  world    bis  atten- 

courage;  business  qualities;  money,  its  use  and  """l*^!  ""*  directed  to  medicine  and  theolonr, 

abuse;  self-culture;  and  character.  t"*  '""^^^^^  1"°^  developed  in  other  lines.    In 
his  17th  year  he  came  to  America  and  entered 

Self'ridge,  Thom.s  Oliver,  American  naval  '*'<^  *'".Pl°>'  °^Asa  Packer  (q.v.)  in  Pennsylvania 

officer:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  24  April  1804;  d.  Wav-  as,  "sh'"-    He  went  next  to  Greensboro,  Ala., 

erly,  Mass.,  IS  Oct.  igoi.He'^ entered  the  navy  where  he  opened  a  store,  his  success  encouragir« 

in  1818  as  a  midshipiian  and  in  1827  was  com-  ^°  "^  "j'^  brothers  to  settle  in  Water  own,  if. 

missioned  lieutenant*:     He  was  in   command  of  ^f- .about  .I&4I.     In  1848,  the  rest  of  his  family 

the   Dale   during   the    Mexican   War,    and   was  havmg  emigrated   he  removed  to  New  York  and 

present  at  the  capture  of  Matanzas  and  Guaymas.  "^S"""*!  «"th  them  an  importing  house  which 

In  i86t  he  took  charge  of  the  frigate  Mississippi  ^,f^  ^°°"  ^o.*"?? 'i!'^  "1°"  prominent  in  its  line, 

of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  but  an  old  wound  forced  ^^^"l  ^^\^'^'^  ,^  "a  ^^J't  ^%»^   c*^^^*  *^ 

him  to  retire  from  sea  service.    He  was  made  tablished  the  hankmg  firm  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  & 

commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  ^°-'  W'th  branches  in  London,  Pans,  Frankfort, 

California,  and  wa«  president  of  the  Examining  ?"^,.^'"  Francisco,  each  m  charge  of  one  of  the 

Board.    He  was  retired  in  1866.  brothers.    Joseph  was  offered  the  secretaryship 

_,,.,_._  of  the   treasury  by   President   Grant,   who   felt 

Selfndge,   Thomas    Oliver,   Jr.,   American  entire   confidence    in    his    financial    ability    and 

naval  officer,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.   Charles-  patriotism,  which  had  already  done  so  much  to 

•own,  Mass.,  6  Feb.  1836.     He  was  graduated  maintain  the  national  credi' 
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Selim  I.,  Bfitim  or  sE-lCm',  sultan  of  Tur-  portant  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  templea  here,  and 

key:  b.  about  14^5;  d.  Constantinople,  22  Sept  valuable  sculptures  belonging  to  them  have  been 

1530.    He  waa  the  son  of  Bajaiet  II.,  whom  he  preserved. 

his  two  brothers  Ahmed  and  Korchud,  and  like-  Seljuka,  sel-jooks',  a  Turkish  family  which 
wise  his  nephews,  after  massacring  about  40,-  derived  its  name  from  Seljuk,  the  chief  of  a 
000  Shiites  in  order  to  rid  his  country  of  a  small  tribe  of  the  Hoei-Hc,  which  had  gained 
Mohammedan  sect  to  which  he  was  inimical,  possession  of  Bokhara  and  the  surrounding 
He  went  no  further,  however,  than  the  conquest  country  in  the  gth  century  of  our  era.  During 
of  Diarbekir  and  Kurdistan.  He  next  made  theiith  and  12th  centuries  the  Seljuka  founded 
war  against  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and  in  various  dynasties  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Syria, 
1516  obtained  a  victory  which  left  him  master  of  and  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
Syria.  Following  up  his  victory  by  marching  of  these  were  the  following:  (i)  The  SeUuks 
against  Touman  Bey,  he  routed  the  Mamelukes  of  Iran  or  Bagdad,  who  ruled  at  Bagdad  and 
in  the  plains  of  Gaza,  and  of  Rudania  in  the  Ispahan.  This  dynasty  was  the  most  powerful 
foIk)wing  year,  and  then  entered  Cairo  with-  of  them  all,  and  boasted  the  most  illustrious 
out  opposition.  Touman  Bey  and  many  others  princes.  The  founder  was  Togrul  Beg,  a  grand- 
were  put  to  death,  and  Egypt,  which  had  been  son  of  Seljuk,  who  in  1038  made  himself  master 
an  independent  empire  since  the  time  of  the  of  Khorassan,  a  Persian  province,  assumed  the 
Crusades,  was  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  title  of  sultan,  and  obtained  from  the  Caliph  of 
Empire.  The  title  of  itnan  and  the  standard  Bagdad,  whose  daughter  he  married,  the  dignity 
of  the  Prophet  were  at  this  time  granted  to  of  governor-general  or  emiral-omrah.  He  sut- 
Selim  by  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abassides,  sequently  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
who  at  that  time  was  residing  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  reduction  of  Irak-Arahi  and  Mosul  about 
consequence  of  this  concession  the  sultans  of  1061.  He  died  in  1063,  and  of  his  successors 
Constantinople  became  (he  chiefs  of  Islam,  the  may  be  mentioned  Alp-Arslan  (1063-73).  who 
representatives  of  Mohammed.  Owing  to  this  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the  Greek  em- 
proceeding  Arabia  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  peror  Romanus;  Melek-Shah  (1073-^3),  who 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Solyman  I,  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  dynasty,  and 
Selim  II,  sultan  of  Turkey:  d.  12  Dec.  •>?  n>Mns  of  his  generals  conquered  and  >n- 
IS74.  He  succeeded  his  father  Solyman  ""^  ■?  h's  '^^^"  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Ar- 
il, in  1566.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign  were  "len's.  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  m  the  adminis- 
his  capture  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians  in  *'?*!"«  of  Jj^?  ""^1''m''Vl,  *'P't"*'  *'*^^  5?  ,^" 
1570  and  Tunis  from  the  Spaniards  ii               '  "•-■"—        ■—" 


Misam-et-Moutk,     who     was    distin- 


that  year  occurred  the  great  naval  battle  of  KH'^^ed  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with 
Lepanto  in  which  he  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  which  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  vast  em- 
of  the  combined  Spanish  and  ItalUn  fleets.  P"*-  ""d  f«^  'h*  ^"f  V"S^f '  j"!  ^"^  '°  o^I* 
_,.--.  ,.  r  T-  1  ..  T-.  "ft*  ^no  sciences;  Mohammed-Shah  (1105-18), 
Selun  III.,  sultan  of  Turkey:  b.  14  Dec.  ^^o  carried  on  successful  wars  in  India  and 
1761;  d.  8  May  i8o3.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  against  the  Crusaders;  and  Sanjar,  who  reigned 
Abdul-Hamed  1.,  at  whidi  time  a  war  was  in  f^^m  1118  to  1158,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
progress  with  Austria  and  Russia.  The  Turks  ai„jtrious  of  the  Mohammedan  princes.  This 
were  defeated,  and  in  1791  Selim  was  compelled  dynasty  became  extinct  in  1194  with  Togrul- 
to  cede  Chociim  to  Austria,  and  in  the  following  g^ah,  who  was  vanquished  by  Tekesh,  sultan  of 
year  he  signed  the  Peace  of  Jassi,  whicn  re-  Rharizm.  (2)  The  SelJMks  of  Kerman.  who 
quired  the  surrender  to  Russia  of  ail  Turkish  ^uled  in  the  three  provinces  of  Kerman,  and 
possessions  beywid  the  Dniester.  He  formed  ^^^^^  acquired  the  same  distinction  as  the  pre- 
an  alliance  with  Russia  and  England  at  the  time  ^.^j^^  Founded  by  Kaderd.  a  nephew  of  Tog- 
of  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt  in  1798.  rul-Beg,  to  whom  the  latter  in  1039  confided  the 
Egypt  was  rwtored  to  Turkey  by  England  after  administration  of  these  provinces.  The  dynasty 
a  temporary  loss  and  peace  was  concluded  with  subsisted  till  JOQI.  (3)  Thn  Setjuks  of  AUppo, 
France  in  i803.  Sel.m  now  entered  «'*  Kreat  ;„  gyria,  founded  in  1079  by  Tutush,  a  brother 
ardor  upon  a  system  of  reforms;  he  established  „f  Mfaiek-Shah,  and  to  whom  the  latter  entrusted 
cannon  fov-jdrica,  and  organized  a  corps  of  ^^^  administration  of  Syria.  This  dynasty  be- 
troops,  which  he  armed,  clothed,  and  exercised  <.^^^  ^^jj^^j  j^  „  (  j  jj,^  _y,;„fc^  ^f  ^^. 
in  European  fashion.  This  proceeding,  how-  „ojc„,  in  Syria,  founded  in  1096  by  Dekkak.  a 
ever  was  looked,  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  ,^,„  ^f  Tutush,  who  possessed  himself  of  the 
people  who  burst  into  open  revolt  m  1807.  The  ^jj  ^^  Damascus,  and  whose  successors  reigned 
attempts  to  quell  the  rebellion  were  unavailing;  t;,,  ,  ^^  ^he  Seljuki  of  Jcor^i«m.  or  of 
the  rebels  marched  upon  Constantinople,  and  ^sia  Minor,  founded  by  Soliman-ben-Kutulmish. 
compelled  Selim  to  yield  the  throne  to  his  ^^  ^^  great-grandsons  of  Seljuk,  to  whom 
"        l}A}^:,..t^.,'^}^^Llt'^}^^  the   Sultan    Kalek-Shah   granted   a  territory   i 


made  by  Mustapha-Baraiktar  lo  reinstate  Selim  j^^^  ^^^^^     ^his  was  the  longest  lived  of  all 

ended  m  failure,  and  he  died  by  assassmation.  ^^  g^j-y^  dynasties.    Under  the  reign  of  Alla- 

Selinus,  se-li'nus,  Sicily,  an  ancient  Greek  ed-Din  II.,  one  of  the  last  princes  of  the  dynasty, 

colony,  founded  probably  about  628  ac  on  the  the  Turk  Osman  distinguished  himself  as  chief 

southwest  coast  of  the  island.    Its  great  power  captain.     His  descendants  it  was  who  founded 

and  wealth,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  its  tern-  the    dynasty   of  Osman    in    Asia    Minor.    The 

pies  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides,    It  was  con-  whole  of  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Seljuks 

quered  by  the  Carthaginians  in  409  B.C.  and  in  now    fell    under    Mongol    domination.     Consult 

249  B.C  destroyed  by  them.    There  arc  still  im-  also  Mirchond's  'History  of  the  Seljuks,'  whidi 
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has  been  translated  from  Persian  into  German  SeQsted^  sei'stSt,  Lan  Ontta^  Ameticaa 
(Giessen  1838)  painter:  b.  Sundsvall,  Sweden,  30  April  1819. 
Selkirk,  sel'kerk,  Alexander,  Scottish  He  went  to  the  United  States  in  1834.  and  sab- 
sailor:  b.7676;  d.  i?2i.  In  May  1703  he  joined  sequently  served  in  the  United  Stat«  navy. 
Dampier's  privateering  expedition  to  the  South  After  settling  m  Buffalo  1842.  he  devoted  him- 
Seas.  and  sailed  as  master  in  the  Cinque  Ports  «"  'R  the  study  of  art,  and  m  1^5  was  elected 
under    Captain    Stradling.    In    consequence    of  *  National  Academician. 

Bonie  difference  with  his  commander  he  was  put  Selma,   sJl'ma,    Ala.,   city,  county-seat  of 

ashore  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez   (Mas-  Dallas   County ;   on   the  Alabama   River,  at  the 

i-Ticrra)  off  the  Chilean  coast,  and  remained  in  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  on  the  Louis- 

his  solitude  till  he  was  taken  away  by  Captain  viUc   &   N-,   the   Birmingham,   S.   8:   N.   O.,  the 

Woods  Rogers,  in  January  1709.     Some  account  Southern,   and   the    Western   R,   of   A.    R.R-'s; 

of  his  residence  was  published  by  Steele  in  the  about  50  miles  west  of  Montgomery  and   158 

'Englishman'   (No.  26;  3  Dec.  1713),  in  Rogers'  miles  northeast  of  Mobile.     It  has  steamer  eon- 

'Voyage    Round    the    World'     (1712),    and    in  nections  with  Mobile  and  other  ports.     It  is  in 

Cooked   "Voyage  to  the   South  Sea  and  Round  an  agricultural   region   in   which   cotton   is   one 

the  World'    (1712);   but  there  is  no  reason  to  of  the   chief  products.     DuHng  the   Civil   War 

believe  that  he  had  any  papers  or  journal  of  the  city  was  the  centre  of  military  operations; 

any  sort.     He  is  known  as  the  prolotj-pe  of  the  it  had  a  Confederate  navy-s-ard,  arsenal,  powder- 

'Robinson    Crusoe'     (1719)    ot    Daniel    Defoe  works,  and  artillery- foundries.     The  place   was 

(q.v.),  who  apparently  derived  such  information  captured  by  the  Union  forces  2  April  1865. 

as   he    had    from    Steele,    Rogers,   and    Cooke.  The   principal   industrial    establishments  arc 

Little  of  the  details  of  the  famous  narrative,  how-  railroad    machine     shops,     cottonseed-oil    mill, 

ever,  is  derived  from  Selkirk's  adventure.    Con-  planing  mil!,  car-wheel  shops,  cotton  factories, 

suit:     Howell,   *Life  and  Adventures   of  Alex-  cotton  warehouse,  iron  works.    The  city  has  a 

ander   Selkirk'    (iSag);   Sutcliffe,   'Crusoniana*  large  trade  in  cotton  and  lumber  products,  coal, 

(1843);  Wright,  "Life  of  Defoe'   (1894).  and  in  iron  products. 

Selkirk,  Thomas  Douglas,  Sth  Earl  of:  b.  ,,  Jhe  educational  establishments  arc  the  Selna 

Kirkcudbrightshire,     Scotland,     June     1771;     d.  University    (Baptist),   opened  miB78,   for  col- 

Pau,  France.  8  April  i8jo.     He  was  educated  at  ".""eo  PuP'ls,  Dallas   Academy,  public  and  parish 

Edinburgh   University,   and   in    1799   succeeded  elementary  schools.  Young  Men  s  Chnstian  As- 

his  father  in  the  earldom.     He  was  active  in  the  sociahon  library  and  reading  room,  and  private 

promotion  of  the   emigration   movement  to   the  buBiness  schools.    The  three  banks,  one  national 

Red  River  and  the  colony  established  there  was  and  two  sUte,  have  a  combined  capital  of  $750,- 

kpown  as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement.    He  ooa     ^^''P-   ('9lo)    i.^.&W. 

published  'Sketches  of  the  British  Fur  Trade'  Selma  (Ala.),  Battle  of,  an  engagement  of 
(1816);  'The  Red  River  Settlement'  (1817).  the  Civil  War,  2  April  1865,  one  of  the  bat- 
Selkirk  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Rocky  •!«  o*  Gen.  Wilson's  cava  In.  raid  in  the  opera- 
Mountains,  in  British  Columbia,  from  about  t'o^^  /Eamst  Mobile.  The  Union  cavalry 
latitude  52°  to  48°  N.  The  Columbia  River  is  ':=""P=d  at  a  pom t  19  mdes  north  of  Selma  on 
on  the  eastern  ^de  for  some  distance,  and  the  J  Apnl  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  range  began  the  movement  against  the  town.  One 
between  the  peaks  Sir  Donald  and  Glacier  House  division  advanced  from  the  north  on  the  Sum- 
at  an  altitude  of  d  loo  feet.  merville  road,  and  a  second  division  from  the 
at  an  altitude  ot  4,3a>  leeL  _  northeast  on  the  Burnsville  road,  while  a  third 
SeUers,  sel  erz,  Coleman,  American  engi^  division  was  despatched  to  burn  railroad  bridges, 
neer;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  28  Jan.  1827;  d.  28  trestles,  sutions,  etc.,  as  far  as  Burnsville. 
Dec.  1907.  He  obtained  a  degree  at  Stevens  j^e  troops  were  in  position  before  Selma  by  4 
Technological  Institute  and  was  professor  of  p  j,  ^„a  dismounting,  assaulted  and  carried  the 
engineering  practice  there  from  i^  He  was  ^^rks  at  a  single  charge,  the  distance  over 
chief  engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  ^^j^f,  (^,^  charged,  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
Company,  and  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  ^  ^j  5^  ^^^  ^h^  gelma  fortifications 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company.  He  made  ^n'^ig^d  of  a  bastion-line  with  a  radius  of  three 
numerous  inventions  in  mechanical  appliances,  ^j,^.^  jf,^  Confederate  force  on  the  line  against 
was  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign  ^j  j^  i,  j,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^g  ^^^  go,  the 
scientific  societies,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  Union  force  engaged  numbered  1,550.  The 
consultmg  engineer.  Federals  captured  31  field-guns,  a  large  number 
Selleri,  Col.  Mulberry,  the  name  of  a  of  prisoners  and  quantities  of  stores  of  all  kinds, 
character  in  the  novel,  'The  Guilded  Age,>  by  Consult:  'Battles  and  [.ead-rs  of  the  Civil 
Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    He  War,'  Vol.  IV. 

was  a  visionary   southern   speculator,   and    was  Selous       s6-loos',     Frederick      Courteney, 

created  on  the  stage  by  John  T.  Raymond.  English   traveler :  b.  London,  England.  31   Dec 

Sel'lew,   Walter    Ashbel.    American    Free  1851.    He  wa:;  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Wies- 

Methodist  bishop:  b,  Gowanda,   N.   V..  27  Feb.  baden   and   other   places   on   the   Continent.     In 

1844.     He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col-  1871    he   went   on    his   first    journey    to    South 

lege  in  1866,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Africa  and  traveled  there  from  that  time  until 

Methodist    Church    in    1872   and    from    1887-98  1892.      He   entered    the   service   of   the    British 

was  presiding  elder.    He  has  been  bishop  since  South  Africa  Company  in   1890  and  conducted 

the    year    last    named,    and    is    president    and  the    expedition   which   resulted   in    the   occnpa- 

treasurer  of  the  A.  M,  Cheshrough  Seminary  tion  of  Mashonaland    He  nsited   England  in 

at  Chili,  N.  Y.  1892  but  returned  to  Africa  to  take  part  in  the 
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Mstabele  wars  of  1893  and  i8g6.    He  has  i>ub-  previously  in  use.    The  French  semaphores  coo- 

lished :    'A   Hunter'i    Wanderings   in    Africa*  sisted  of  upright  posts  with  two  or  three  mov- 

(iSSi);    'Sunshine    and    Storm    in    Rhodesia*  able  arms,  turning   upon   separate  pivots,   one 

(i8(|6);    'Sport  and  Travel,   East  and  West*  above  the  other.    Like  other  telegraphs  previ- 

(igoo);  etc  ously  in  use  these  were  mounted  on  the  top  of 

Selwyn,    sJl'w!n,    Alfred    Richard    CecU,  towers,  erected  in  commanding  positions,  at  the 

Canadian    geologist:    b.    Kilmington,    Somerset,  distance  of   from   5   to   10  miles   apart.     When 

England,    28   July    1824.     In    1845    he   was    ap-  *>|nals  were  made  at  one  tower  they  were  read 

pointed    assistant   on   the   geological    survey   of  off   at   the   next  by  means  of  a  powerful  teie- 

Great  Britain,  and  in  1852  director  of  the  survey  xope.  and  then  transmitted  to  a  third,  and  so  on 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  which  was  not  completed  "  necessary,  to  the  end  of  the  series.     In  this 

until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  wa?,?  message  might  be  despatched  with  great 

the   Canadian    survey,   completed    in    1895.     He  rapidity.     In    1 809   Captain   Pasley,    an   English 

also   investigated  the  coal  and  gold   fields   of  officer  who  had  previously  constructed  what  he 

Tasmania  in  southern  Australia  in  1854-9.     He  'e"ned    a    polygrammatic    tekgraph,     saw    the 

b  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    His  writings  French    semaphore,    and    applied   the   prinaple 

include,  beside  some  odd  volumes  of  reports  of  of  it  to  his  own  telegraph.    As  thus  modified,  it 

geologic  and  natural  history  survey,  portions  of  consisted  of  a  vertical  post  with  three  opposite 

Stanford's    'Cwnpendinm    of    Geography    and  pairs  of  arms  pivoted  upon  it  at  certain  intervals. 

Travel '  representing    hundreds,    lens,    and    units.    Till 

o  ,' />„__.  A__..4«_   i?_„t!oT,  „,x^  ,„,t  1816  the  British  admiralty  had  employed  a  tele- 

Selwyn  George  Angrotiw,  English  wit  and  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  submitted  in  179s  by  Lord 

Clitican:  b.  Gloucestershire  11  Aug    1719;  d.  f^^       Mattny,  and  which  consisied  of  several 

:?  n^.^'^^l"-.'™-;.  J^nY^^^*"^^  /^«f  1°  shutters  placed  in  a  vertical  frame,  by  the  open- 

and  Oxford   but  quitted  Oxford  in  bad  odor  be-  ■       ^^^  ^^^^^     ^,f  ^^^-^  ^j,^  ,;      'j^  '„,„  ^^^^ 

I^"?'if'^".'*'"*°f''"°""w''^"'^^.^J^f.J  .n  In  the  year  lumed  it  was  de^rmined  to  sub- 
the  Christian  religion.  He  was  appomted  to  ^^^^^^  J^^  ^^,^^  telegraphs  semaphores  con- 
several  offices  at  the  mint  involving  "o  woik  ^  ^  principle  of  those  used  in  France, 
and  brmgmg  him  a  small  salary  In  174?  he  .^  j  improvements  suggested  by  Si^ 
entered  Parliament  for  Ludgcrshall.  and  from  ^  p  ^  ^^  Popham's  semaphore  there 
1754  to  1780  sat  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  He  only  two  arms;  but  these  being  upon  sep- 
never  spoke  at  Parliament^  ^"l.^'L!"  'h  Jf^  arate  pivots,  though  on  the  same  p^t,  each  of 
always  cast  with  the  court  party  secured  h.m  ^j^^^  ^^ould  be  made  to  assume  ^different 
lucrative  appomtments.  He  was  a  famous  wit  j^  ^„^  ;„  combination  the  two  could  give 
at  the  dubs,  and  an  intimate  of  the  Duke  of  ^  ^  sufficient  to 
Queensbury,  Horace  Walpole,  and  l^rd  ^rlisle.  J^  «  alphabet,  together 
Consult  Jesse  'George  Selwyn  and  his  Con-  ^.fj,  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^;^,  ^^^  ^  ^^;^ 
temporaries  (.i»43J.  semaphore  was  a  hollow  hexagonal  mast,  which 
Selwyn,  George  Augustus,  English  bishop:  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  being 
b.  5  April  rSog;  d.  Lichfield  n  April  1878.  He  fixed  upon  a  pivot  it  could  be  made  to  turn  so 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge;  rowed  95  to  display  its  signals  in  any  directioa  It 
in  the  first  inter-university  boat  race  (1829).  ^as  not  till  the  introduction  of  the  elearic 
His  remarkable  powers  as  an  athlete  were  found  telegraph  that  government  semaphore  stations 
very  serviceable  in  after  life.  In  1841,  he  was  were  abandoned.  A  kind  of  semaphore  is  still  in 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  Me-  use  on  railways,  and  in  ships,  when  the  vreather 
lanesia,  a  territory  since  then  divided  into  seven  does  not  allow  of  flags  being  worked  as  signals, 
dioceses.    On  the  voyage  out  he  studied  Maori  See  Railway  Signals. 

and  navigation,  and  in  his  own  vessel  visited  Sembrich,    zem'brlH.    M.rtrella,    Austrian 

every  portion  of  his  diocese  before  setting  about  ^^  ^j^          ^    Leraberg.  Galicia,  15  Feb.  1858. 

the  work  of  organizing  it.     A  visit  to  England  gi^^  ^f^^.^j  ^j^^^  ^^j     -^^^^  ^^  g^j.^    ^^^  ^^^f^, 

"k'^^"  j"'k'^^"'^*'H?'',"*^""  f  I  "'  on  the  latter  instrument  being  Fran;  Lisrt. 
aftenvard  bishop  of  Melanesia,  where  he  was  ^i,^^  jj  ^^^  discovered  that  she  had  a  remark- 
murdered  by  the  natives.  In  1867  Bishop  ^y^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,p  jjj,^^  j„  ^^^^  ^j^,, 
Selwyn  attended  the  first  Pan-Anghcan  Synod  La^pertj,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at 
at  Lambeth,  and  was  appoin led  bishop  of  Lich-  ^(^^^^  ^^  <j  p^rjtani.'  Shortly  afterward  she 
field.  He  was  present  at  the  General  Conven-  ^^^^^  attached  to  the  company  of  the  Royal 
tton  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  Haiti-  q^^  ^ouse,  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
more  in  1871.  1B80.    That  year  she  appeared  first  in  London. 

Selwyn     College,      Cambridge,      England.  She  came  to  the  United   Slates   in   1883,   since 

founded  in  1882  in  memory  of  George  Augustus  which  time  she  has  reappeared  here  in  several 

Selwyn,    bishop    of   Lichfield,   is,  an   institution  seasons  of  concerts   and  opera.     In   1903-4  she 

meeting  the  requirements  of  Anglican  theological  was  the  leading  coloratura  soprano  at  the  Mc- 

students.  on  a  more  economical  basis  than  those  tropolitan    Opera    House.    Her    repertory    era- 

of  the  older  established  colleges.  braces  a  wide  range  of  the  Italian  operas. 

Sem'aphore.  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  Semecaipns,    a    genus    of    trees    of    the 

signaling  post  in   a   system  of  coast   telegraphy  Anacardiacea,  containing  about  40  species,  and 

adopted  by  the  French  in  1803,  and  subsequently  indigenous  to  the   East  Indies.     The  leaves  are 

to  any  kind  of  signaling  posts  having  arms  mov-  alternate  and  coriaceous,  and  the  small  flowers 

ing   round   pivots   placed   at  or  near   their  ex-  having  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  in  fives,  three 

tremities.     The   semaphore,    from   the   ease   and  styles,    and    a   one-celled    ovary,    are    borne    in 

rapidity  with  which  the  movable  arms  could  be  bracted  terminal  or  lateral  panicles.    The  fruits 

worked,  was  much  superior  to  any  telegraph  are  kidney-shaped  nuts  on  a  thickened  pedicel 
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vitb    a  lurd,    thick;    resinous    pericarp.    The  the  Scminales  (with  the  exception  oi  some  uno 

marking-nut  tree   (S.  anacardiim)  is  the  most  fled  to  the  swamps)   to  the  number  of  3.824, 

important    species.    The    pericarp   of    its    fruit  were  moved  to  the  West,  where  they  now  form 

furnishes  a  juice  which  is  greatly  used  in  India  one   of  the   five   civilized   tribes   of   the    Indian 

for  marking  clothes,  for  ink  and  for  a  dye;  it  is  Territory,    the    others    being    the    Cherokees. 

also  employed   for  warding  off   white  ants  and  Choetawa,      Chickaaawa,      and      Creeks.       The 

for  a  medicine  in  rheumatism,  warts  and  leprosy;  Seminoles    in    Indian    Territory    number    2JS7 

and  when  pounded  and  boiled  in  rape-seed  oil,  (including  some  negroes  and  adopted  whites)  ; 

stays  putrefaction  when  started  in  hides.    The  they  have  their  own  goveniment  and  manage 

seed  itself,  which   is  called  oriental  cashew-nut  their  own  tribal  affairs.     The  3^  Seminoles  still 

or  malacca  bean,  and  the  fleshy  pedicel  are  eaten  in    Florida,   although    not    under   governmental 

hy  the  natives.     The  resin  of  this  species  yields  control,  are  partly  civilized  and  are  entirely  in- 

the  varnish  of  Sylhet,  and  an  oi!  derived  from  it  offensive;   they  subsist  by  agriculture  and  bj 

mixed  with  the  milk  of  euphorbia  is  made  into  hunting  and  fishing. 

birdlime.    5.  panduratits  also  abounds  in  caustic  Seminole    War,    the    second    of  the    two 

Diacit  juice.  ^3jg  j^  ^^IjJ^j,  jjjj.  sjjninoje  Indians  of  Florida 

Semele,  8em'«-lS,  according  to  Greek  my-  engaged   against   the    United    Sutes,    the    fir^t 

tbology,  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Dionysus,  or  having  been  a  short  conflict  in  1817-18,  which 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  was  ended  by  Gen.-  Jackson,  who  destroyed  vii- 

Semerara,   Hi-ma-ra'ra.      (i)    A    group    of  'ages  of  the  Indians  and  wholly  subdued  them, 

islands   of  the   Philippine  Archipelago   lying  to  The  second,  which  is  that  usually  referred  to  as 

miles  south  of  Mindoro,  in  the  channel  between  the  Seminole  war,  began  in  1835  and  ended  in 

Mindoro    and    Panay.     The   group    consists    of  184a,   and   was   the   fiercest   of  all   wars   waged 

eight  islands  and  a  number  of  small  islets ;  area  by   the   United   States   against  Indians.     It   be- 

60  square  miles.    The  people  are  Visayans,  and  gan  10  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  a  part  of 

are  mostly  engaged  in  turtle  and  trepang  fishing,  the   tribe    to    make    a   cessbn    of    its    lands    m 

Pop.  500.     (2)  The  largest  island  of  this  group;  5?°".*^*  ^"^  *"'""'*  ^°  removal  to  the  Indian 

area,   35   square   miles.     It   is  hilly,  the   highest  Territory,   in   accordance  with   the   terms   of  a 

elevation  being  512  feet.     The  west  coast  is  in-  treaty  ratified  in  1834.     On  the  Indian  side  the 

dented  with  several  bays,  but  none  afford  good  war   was   at   first  conducted   by   the   celebrated 

anchorage:  there  is  sheltered  anchorage  to  the  '^'"=f  Osceola    (q,v.),   with   whose  name   it   is 

south  of  (he  island  during  the  northeast  mon-  largely  associated;  and  on  the  part  of  the  United 

soon.    Coal  of  good  quality  is  found,  especially  States  it  was  carried  on  by  Scott,  Taylor,  Jesup, 

in  the  north  and    other    commanders.    After    a    protracted 

Seml-Pelagiamsin.     See  Pelacianisk.  removed,  those  who  arrived  in  the  Indian  Terri- 

Scminole  (s^mf-nol)  Indians  (Creek  Sim-  tory  forming  one  of  the  five  civilized  nations 

■noli,  'separatist,*  ■renegade").    An  important  now  located  there. 

tribe  of  the  Muskhogean  stock  of  American  In-  Semipalatinsk,  s£-ra£-pa-la.-tinsk',  or  Semi- 

dians.    The  name  was  originally  applied  to  those  polatinB^  Asia,  in  Siberia,   (i)   Capital  of  a 

Creeks   and    Hilchitis   On    lower   Chattahoochee  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left 

River  who  left  the  main  body  about  1763-8  and  tank  of  the  Irtish  River.    It  is  fortified  and  the 

removed  to  the  penmsula  of  Florida,  in  the  tern-  chief    points    of    interest    are    the    government 

tory  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Appalachis  buildings,    offices,    mosques,    churches,    bazaars 

who    were    practically    exterminated    some    60  and  barracks.     There  is  considerable  trade  with 

years  before,  although  some   Creeks,  who  later  Kirghiz.     Tashkend,     Khokand,     Bokhara,     and 

became  part  of  the  "Seminoles"  have  resided  in  Kashgar. 

the  southern  part  of  Florida  since  the  middle  of  (2)  The  province  of  Semipalatinsk  covers  an 
the  l6lh  century.  The  separation  of  the  Creeks  area  of  178,128  square  miles.  The  Alexandrian 
and  Hitchitis  from  their  northern  kinsmen  was  Mountains  separate  it  from  Turkestan  on  the 
due  chiefly  to  over-populationof  the  older  towns,  south.  Several  other  ranges  traverse  its  tcrri- 
foUowed  by  turbulent  and  undesirable  elements,  f^^  The  principal  streams  are  the  Irtish,  Hi, 
criminals  and  desperadoes  (whence  the  oppro-  ^^6  Chui.  The  lakes:  Issik-Kul.  Ala-Kul,  and 
hnous  application  of  the  term  Lemtcea  by  the  Balkash.  Cattle  raising  forms  the  only  in- 
Creeks  who  remained  at  home,  and  the  forcible  dustry  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  lead  and  cop- 
migration  of  others  owing  to  the  encroachments  per,  etc.,  occur.  Its  climate  is  comparatively 
oi  civilization.  The  Hitchiti  element  consisted  mild.  Apricots  and  apples  are  spontaneous, 
principally  of  Mikasukis ;  there  were  also  prob-  pop_  about  690,000. 

ably  some  Yamasis,  and  certainly  some  Yuchis  „  -  v  '.  j  o  j  i  c  c.^r.™™ 
and  negroes.  The  Seminoles  are  known  to  his-  Semipal'matcd  Sandpiper.  See  Sandpiper. 
tory  chiefly  through  their  two  wars  with  the  Semiramia,  ae-mir'a-mis,  a  fabulous  queen 
United  States  — the  fir^t  in  1817-18,  provoked  of  Assyria.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  fish- 
by  the  upper  Creeks,  the  other  in  1835-42,  which  goddess  Dereeto  of  Ascalon,  in  Syna,  by  a 
was  the  bloodiest  and  most  furiously  contested  Syrian  youth.  Being  exposed  by  her  mother, 
struggle  with  Indians  in  which  the  government  she  was  miraculously  fed  by  doves  until  dis- 
has  ever  engaged,  resulting  from  the  refusal  covered  by  the  royal  shepherds,  the  chief  of 
of  a  part  of  the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  Indian  whom,  Simmas,  took  her  to  his  own  house  and 
Territory  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  brought  her  up.  Her  surpassing  beauty  accord- 
agreed  to  by  them  in  1834,  in  which  they  ceded  ing  to  Ctesias,  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
their  lands  in  Florida  lo  the  United  States.  On  Onnes,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  he  married  her, 
the  final   surrender  of  the  hosiiles,  in  1S42-3,  She  subsequently  accompanied  her  husband  to 
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the  sMge  o{  Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice  she  Othera  went  north  and  bailt  dties  which  de- 

acsisted    the    kill's    opeiations.    Captivated    by  veloped  into  the  empire  of  Assyria.     While  the 

her  abihties  as  well  as  by  her  beauty,   Ninus,  Semites   were   in   Mesopotamia   they   used  the 

the  founder  of  Nineveh,  asked  her  of  her  hu»-  Turanian    language   in    their   public   documents 

band,  who  refused  to  yield  her,  and  when  Ninus  till    they    attained    the    ascendant    in    political 

added  threats  to  oitreaties  hanged  himself.  As  power;  and  when  afterward  they  used  their  own 

queen    of    Assyria,    Serairamis    built    Babylon,  language  they  continued  to  use  the  Turanian 

adding  fine  buildings  and  hanging  gardens.    She  cimeiform  mode  of  writing.     The  Turanian   te- 

led  campaigns  against  Persia,  Egypt,  Libya  and  ligion  also  was  adopted  by  the   Semites,  .and 

Ethiopia.     Finally  with  a  host  of  3,000,000  foot,  mixed   with   what   religion   their   own   primeval 

500,000  horse  and   100,000  war-chariots  she  en-  tribal  religion  or  totemism  had  developed  into. 

gaged  in  battle  with  King  Stabrobates  and  was  This  amalgamation  was  consummated  by  Shar- 

defeated  in  a  battle  on  the  Indus  with  the  loss  rukin  II.  of  Accad  about  2000  B.C 

of  one  third  of  her  forces.    Upon  this  it  is  said  The  Semites  as  a  race  have  a  fine  physical 

■he  vanished  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  or  slew  organization,    are   mentally    quick,    clever,    but 

herself.     Evidently  she  has  no  existence  in  his-  not  inclined  to  change,  and   not  persistent  in 

tory.     She  is  the  goddess  of  war  and  of  love,  progress.     They  have   been   distinguished   by   a 

the  Istar  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  the  dove  brilliant  imagination  and  love  of  the  beautiful; 

was  sacred.     Consult  Lenormant,  'La  Legende  but  have  not  shone  in  philosophy  or  in  science, 

de  Semiramis*    (1873).  Their  literature  has  neither  epic  nor  dramatic 

Setnitea,  a  name  given  by  J.  G,  Eichhom  po«ry  worth  notice.  Almost  their  only  arts 
in  1^7  to  a  group  of  nations  closely  allied  in  »«  ">e  sculpture  of  Assyria,  the  exquisite  glass 
language,  religion,  manners,  and  physical  fea-  *"<■  pottery,  and  the  textile  fabrics  and  em- 
tures,  who  are  represented  in  Gen.  x.  as  de-  broidery  of  the  Phoenicians.  Impatient  of  re- 
Bcended  chiefly  from  Shem,  a  son  of  Noah,  straint.  the  Semites  have  not  by  political  apti- 
Their  habitat  is  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  tude  welded  together  themselves  or  others  mto 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  the  countries  of  the  Eu-  large,  compact,  and  endurmg  commonwealths. 
phrates  and  Tigris.  Into  those  lands,  according  to  "hey  have  made  their  mark  on  the  world  in  the 
one  theory  which  is  supported  by  Lenormant  Phcenician  commerce,  which  visited  even  the 
and  others,  there  had  preceded  them  an  immi-  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  France  and  drew 
gration  of  Cushites  of  the  Hamitie  race,  who,  tin  from  Britain;  in  the  Phtcnician  colonies, 
proceeding  from  Central  Asia,  occupied  not  only  which,  dotting  all  the  coasts  and  many  islands 
the  lands  that  afterward  became  Semitic,  but  o*  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  as  Cad,z,  and 
also  the  Nile  Valley.  Their  Hamitie  language  ™e  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  dispensed 
and  civiliiation,  the  Semites  are  said  to  have  manufactures,  developed  primitive  navigation 
adopted.  In  language  the  Semites  do  show  (even  to  the  extent  of  circumnavigating  Africa 
some  affinity  with  the  Berbers  and  the  inhabi-  more  than  3,000  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama), 
lants  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  Gen,  x.  does,  for  stimulated  industry,  trade,  and  ingenuity,  and 
political  and  geographical  or  other  reasons,  dis-  radiated  the  light  of  material  civilization;  in  the 
tribute  the  sons  of  Ham  and  Shem  in  a  peculiar  Carthaginian  empire  within  Europe  and  Africa; 
manner.  But  the  increasingly  prevalent  theory  m  the  exploits  of  Hannibal;  in  the  dissemina- 
is  that  not  less  than  4,000  years  B.C.  the  Semites  tion  of  alphabetic  writing,  whereof  the  Phtmi- 
migrated  as  nomadic  tribes,  probably  from  Ara-  C'an  form  was  the  mother  of  the  European  and 
hia,  into  Mesopotamia.  There  they  found  a  Tu-  of  most  Asiatic  alphabets,  while  the  alphabet 
ranian  population  dwelling  in  cities  built  of  of  the  great  Sabsean  kingdom,  or  of  the  great 
brick,  under  the  regular  government  of  priest  >nd  still  more  ancient  Mm^an  kingdom  in  Ara- 
kings,  skilled  in  the  use  of  metals,  using  the  bia,  is  apparently  the  oldest  of  all  alphabets  hither- 
cuneiform  mode  of  writing,  and  comparatively  to  discovered;  m  the  Babylonian  and  Assynan 
far  advanced  in  literature  and  culture.  The  hold  empires ;  m  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Jewish 
of  the  Semites  on  Shumir,  the  lower,  more  fer-  religion ;  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Chris- 
tile,  and  more  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  tian  religion ;  in  the  Koran  and  the  Mohamme- 
Euphrates  Valley,  was  not  at  first  so  strong  as  dan  religion ;  in  the  Mohammedan  conquests  and 
on  Accad,  the  upper  part  In  3,800  b.C  the  empire;  and  in  the  preservation  of  culture  there- 
Semitic  adventurer  Sharrukin  usurped  the  king-  by  during  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
dom  of  Accad.  In  Elam  also  the  Turanian  pop-  Semitic  Languagea,  the  languages  spoken 
ulation  was  early  overpowered  by  the  intruding  by  the  nations  of  whom  Shem  was  considered 
Semites,  who  came  to  form  the  upper  strata  of  the  common  ancestor.  The  word  Semitic  comes 
society.  In  aaSo  b.c.  the  Semite  Khudur-Nank-  from  the  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  Shem, 
hundi  of  Elam  invaded  and  conquered  Shumir  Shemitic,  derived  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  Accad,  founding  the  Elamite  line  of  princes;  being  much  less  frequent.  The  Semitic  lan- 
and  about  2200  b.c,  one  of  his  successors,  guages  form  a  group  somewhat  like  the  Aryan 
Khudur-Lagamar  (Chederlaomer),  carried  his  group,  although  the  relationship  of  the  different 
conquests  as  far  as  Palestine  (Gen.  xiv.).  languages  is  much  closer.     The  members  of  the 

These  painful  and  oppressive  impulses,   and  group  do  not  entirely  correspond  to  the  list  of 

probably  others   lilce  them,  seem  to  have  occa-  the  descendants  of  Shem  given  in  Gen.  x.  21-31 ; 

sioned  emigrations  of  many  Semites.    Some  pro-  Elam,  for  example,  which  is  included,  in  x.  aa, 

ceeded  toward  the  northwe<it,  reached  the  Medi-  was  not  a  Semitic  people,  while  the  Canaanites, 

terranean  Sea,  founded   Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  including  the  Sidonians,  who  were  Semitic,  are 

cities,  and  became  known  afterward  as  Canaan-  given  in  x,   15  among  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

ites  or  Fhceuicians.     Later,  from  Ur  went  others  Such  facts  indicate  that  the  table  of  nations  in 

in  the  same  direction,  settled  behind  the  Phoeni-  Gen,  x.  was  not  entirely  ethnological,  but  at  least 

cians,    and   were    afterward    known   as    Israel,  partly  geographical :  the  nations  were  grouped 
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according  to  their  geoKraphical  distribution  in  to  the  13th  century  a.d.,  incladii^  the  tranilatioK 

the   time   of  the   writer.  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Feshitta.     The  word 

.  General   Divisiont. —  The   Semitic   languages  Syriac   means   the   same   as   Aramaic,   and   was 

are  often  divided  into  two  main  divisions.  North-  adapted  by  the  Aratneans  from  the  Greeks,  bc- 

ern  and   Southern.     But  the  former  can  be  di-  cause  the  word  Aramaic  had  come  to  be  used  as 

vided  into  three  groups.  Eastern,  Northern,  and  meaning     heathen.    After      the     separation     of 

Middle,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the   two   sects    known   as   the    Nestorians   and 

differences  very  nearly  as  great  as  those  between  Jacobites,  each  developed  its  own  dialect,  known 

the  two  divisions  fir^t  mentioned.     It  seems  bet-  as  the  Ncstorian  and  the  Jacobite  respectively, 

ter,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  general  division  The  actual  dialectical  differences  are  but  slight, 

as  fourfold,  into  Eastern,  Northern,  Middle,  and  chiefly  m  the  pronunciation  of   the  vowcU.     In 

Southern    Semitic    languages.  wntmg,  somewhat  different  forms  of  the  char- 

The   Eastern   Branch.— 'Dm   Eastern   branch  aders   were   used,   and  the   vowels   were   repre- 

indudes  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages,  sented  by  entirely  distinct  systems,  in  the  Nes- 

Assyrian  is  really  a  dialect  of  Babylonian,  there  torian    dialect     by    dots,    m    the    Jacobite    by 

being   but   very   slight   phonetic   differences  be-  characters  borrowed  from  the  Greek.   The  modem 

tween  the  two,  although  the  difference  is  some-  representative   of   tlie   Nestorian   branch   is   the 

what    greater    in    the    form    of    the    characters,  language   used   by  flie   Nestonan  Chnstians.   in 

Babylonian  is  found  much  earlier  than  Assyrian,  P^^s  of  Persiai,  especially  in  the  city  of  Urmia 

and  also  continues  somewhat  later.     The  Baby-  and  vicinity,  in  some  villages  in  Kurdistan,  and 

Ionian  inscriptions  thus  far  found  begin  probably  "i    portions    of     Mesopotamia.     This     language 

before  4000  h.c,  perhaps  as  early  as  5000-5500  shows  very  many  changes  from  ancient  Syriac, 

B.C.,  and  extend  to  the  capture  of  Bal^lon  in  538  Ihose  in  the  verb  being  especially  striking,  while 

B.C.     Babylonian  was  also  used  later  as  a  literary  t™  vocabulary  has  received  very  many  foreign 

language  under  the  Persian  and  Greek  rulers  of  words,    especially    from    Arabic,    Persian,    and 

Babylonia.     Assyrian    inscriptions    extend    from  Kurdish,     Further,   this   language   shows   forms 

about    1800   B.C.    to    shortly   before   the   fall   of  not    found    in    Syriac,    but  preser\'ed    in    other 

Nineveh  in  606  b.c.  Aramaic  languages  as   well   as   in   some   of  the 

The  Northern  Brancfc.— The  Northern  Semi-  other  Semitic  languages,  so  that  it  is  evidently 
tic  or  Aramaic  branch  includes  many  languages  descended  not  .from  ancient  Syriac  itself,  but 
and  dialects,  to  all  of  which  the  general  term  "om  a  closely  related  dialect.  There  are  four 
Aramaic  is  applied.  The  oldest  Aramaic  litera-  principal  dialects  of  modem  Syriac,  that  used  in 
ture  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  from  Senjirli,  Urmia  and  vicinity,  that  of  northern  Persia 
of  the  8lh  century  i.e.,  some  words  on  Assyrian  and  some  adjacent  regions  in  Turkey,  that  of 
and  Babylonian  tablets  being  only  a  little  later.  Kurdistan,  and  that  of  Mosul  and  vicinity. 
The  language  of  these  inscriptions  differs  very  While  the  language  is  the  same  in  all  these,  yet 
much  from  the  later  Aramaic  languages,  and  there  are  very  many  dialectical  variations.  The 
resembles  the  Canaanite  language  in  many  par-  modern  representative  of  the  Jacobite  Syriac  is 
tkulars.  The  Aramaic  languages  are  divided  the  language  of  Tor  Abdin.  in  western  Kurdi- 
into  two  principal  branches.  Western  and  East-  Stan,  which  is  similar  to  the  modern  Nestorian 
ern,  the  geographical  distribution  of  which  was  language,  but  with  many  differences. 
largely  in  harmony  with  these  names.  Western  The  chief  general  feature  that  distinguishes 
Aramaic  may  be  called  one  language,  with  the  'he  Eastern  and  Western  Aramaic  languages  is 
following  principal  dialects:  Biblical  Aramaic,  the  preformative  of  the  imperfect.  This  is  y  in 
being  the  language  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testa-  a"  the  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  although  a  few 
inent  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  of  a  few  forms  with  1  are  found  in  Biblical  Aramaic,  and 
words  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Tarbu-  "  "i  all  the  Eastern,  although  Mandaic  and  the 
mic  Aramaic,  usually  so  called,  the  language  of  Babylonian  Talmud  have  i  along  with  n.  In 
the  Palestinian  Targums ;  the  similar  language  of  modem  Syriac  the  verbal  form  is  so  much  differ- 
most  of  the  Gemara  of  ihe  Palestinian  Talmud,  mt  that  no  preformative  is  used, 
and  of  the  Palestinian  Midrashim,  which  is  also  ,  The  Middle  Branch.—  The  middle  Semitic 
found  in  small  parts  of  the  Mishna.  and  also  of  branch  is  also  called  Canaanite,  for  all  its  Ian- 
the  Babj'lonian  Gemara ;  Samaritan,  the  Ian-  guages  are  often  included  under  the  general  term 
guage  of  the  Samaritan  Targum  to  the  Penta-  Canaanite.  The  only  one  of  these  languages  in 
teuch  ;  the  language  of  some  Jewish  inscriptions  which  much  literature  has  survived  is  the  He- 
and  papyri  from  Egypt,  dating  somewhat  be-  hrew.  The  ancient  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  Old 
fore  the  time  of  Christ ;  the  language  of  the  few  Testament,  in  the  Siloam  inscription,  and  in 
Aramaic  v/ords  found  in  the  New  Testament;  some  brief  inscriptions  on  seals  and  coins,  most 
the  language  of  tlie  inscriptions  found  in  Tad-  of  which  belong  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
mor  or  Palmyra ;  and  the  language  of  the  Naba-  Siloam  inscription  is  probably  the  oldest  Hebrew 
tean  inscriptions  found  in  Idumea  and  vicinity,  document  preserved  in  its  original  form,  being 
The  only  modern  representative  of  Western  usually  dated  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  about  the 
Aramaic  is  the  language  spoken  at  the  present  end  of  the  8th  century.  New  Hebrew  or  Mish- 
time  by  a  few  people  near  Damascus,  in  and  naic  Hebrew  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mishna,  and 
nearthevitlageofMalula  which  is  written  in  the  also  somewhat  in  the  Gemara.  and  in  related 
Syriac  character  but  belongs  in  this  class,  works.  Hebrew  has  continued  to  be  used  some- 
Eastern  Aramaic  includes  Syriac,  Mandaic.  being  what  by  the  Jews  as  a  literary  language  even 
the  language  of  the  Christian  sect  of  Mandaeans  to  the  present  time,  most  of  the  later  literature 
who  lived  east  of  the  Tigris  and  the  language  of  being  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lan- 
the  most  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  Syriac  was  guage  as  thus  used  is  ordinarily  similar  to 
the  language  of  the  Christian  Arameans.  and  Mishnaic  Hebrew.  The  Phtsnician  has  much 
vras  employed  in  an  extensive  literature,  chiefly  that  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  while  the  dif- 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  extending  from  the  2d  ferences  are  slight,  affectiiv  the  vowels  more 
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than  the  consonants,  although  the  voeabulaiy  500  a.d.  Most  of  the  literature  consist*  of  trans- 
•hows  some  variations.  It  is  found  in  inscrip-  lations  from  other  languages.  The  most  impor- 
tioDS  irom  PhtEnicia  and  her  colonies,  prominent  tant  documents  are  the  translation  of  a  part  of 
among  the  latter  being  Carthage^  where  the  the  Bible,  made  about  500  a.d.,  and  the  apocry- 
language  was  called  Funic.  Considerable  por-  phal  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is  a  translation 
tions  are  also  found  quoted  in  works  of  Latin  from  a  lost  original.  Modem  representatives  of 
and  Greek  authors,  chiefly  in  the  PtEnulus  of  the  language  in  the  same  region  are  the  Tinrc, 
Plautus.  Most  of  the  Phcenician  inscriptions  the  Tigrina,  and,  with  extensive  incorporation 
are  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  later,  some  of  foreign  elements,  the  Amharic. 
are  as  old  as  the  6th  century,  while  the  oldest  The  IVritten  Characters. —  The  written  char- 
inscription  may  belong  to  the  8th  century  or  a  acter  of  the  Babylonian  and  Ass/rian  languages 
little  eariier.  The  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  is  the  cuneiform,  die  writing  being  partly  ideo- 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  the  graphic  and  partly  syllabic,  but  not  at  all  alpha- 
most  important.  In  this  group  are  also  included  betic.  (See  Cuneiforu  Writing,)  This,  how-  . 
the  Moabite,  Ammonite,  and  Edomite  languages,  ever,  according  to  the  common  view,  was  not  the 
The  last  two  are  known  only  from  the  proper  invention  of  the  Babylonians,  but  was  taken  by 
names  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  in-  them  from  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
scriptions  of  other  nations,  the  Moahite  from  the  non-Semitic  Sumerisns.  It  was  originally 
that  source  and  also  from  the  Moahite  stone,  a  picture  writing,  like  the  hieroglyphics  oi  the 
writtenby  Mesha,  kingof  Moab,  and  datmg  from  Egyptians,  but  has  been  so  largely  convention- 
about  850  AC.  All  three  are  substantially  identt-  alized  that  in  most  cases  the  resemblance  to  the 
cal  with  Hebrew,  the  Moabite,  which  is  of  course  original  picture  has  been  lost.  The  Assyrian 
known  more  fully  than  the  other  two,  showing  forms,  when  they  differ  from  the  Babylonian, 
slight  dialectical  variations.  Moabite  and  show  moditications  in  the  direction  of  greater 
Phcenician,  like  Hebrew,  have  waw  consecutive  conventionalizing  and  increased  regularity, 
with  the  imperfect.  Some  of  the  Philistine  Aside  from  the  cuneiform,  all  Semitic  language! 
proper  names  given  in  the  Old  Testament  use  an  alphabet,  consisting  entirely  of  conson- 
are  Semitic.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  ants,-  which  goes  back  in  all  to  the  same  ori- 
that  the  nation  was  not  Semitic^  but  perhaps  ginal  forms.  Ethiopic  is  an  apparent  exception, 
learned  and  used  the  common  Canaanite  Ian-  in  tbat  the  vowels  are  written  with  the  consojo- 
guage  after  their  arrival  in  Palestine.  Reference  ants,  that  b,  each  consonant  has  six  or  more 
should  also  be  made  to  the  Canaanite  glosses  in  different  forms  according  to  the  vowel  following 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  (see  Auarna  Let-  it.  These  forms  have  such  a  resemblance  to 
TERs)  which  are  older  than  any  inscriptions  here  those  of  tlie  other  Semitic  languages,  however, 
mentioned.  and  in  particular  to  the  Saiuean  which  is  wril- 
The  Southern  Branch.— The  Southern  Sera-  ten  without  vowels,  that  it  is  probable  lliat  the 
itic  branch  is  sometimes  called  the  Arabic  group,  earliest  form  contained  simply  the  consonants, 
because  the  Arabic  language  is  its  most  impor-  and  that  the  modifications  o£  form  for  the  ex- 
tant representative.  Under  Arabic  may  be  in-  pression  of  the  vowels  show  a  later  development 
eluded  ancient  or  classical  Arabic,  its  descendant.  What  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  earliest  form 
modem  Arabic,  and  southern  Arabic,  often  im-  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  is  usually  called  the 
properly  called  Himyaritic,  including  the  closely  Phtenician,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks 
related  dialects  of  Sabaean  and  Minsean,  The  because  they  obtained  it  from  the  PhtEniciana. 
great  work  in  ancient  Arabic  is  the  Quran,  com-  But  the  Phcenician  alphabet  at  the  time  of  our 
posed  by  Mohammed  (570-632  a.d,),  although  a  earliest  knowledge,  about  the  8th  century  B.C., 
lew  poems  are  older  than  this.  Pnnted  modern  was  practically  identical  with  the  forms  found  at 
Arabic  is  substantially  the  same  wherever  found,  about  the  same  time  among  the  other  Canaanites 
and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ancient  Ian-  and  the  Arameans.  The  origin  of  this  alphabet 
guage.  The  spoken  language,  however,  is  di-  is  doubtful,  the  common  view  at  the  present  time 
vided  into  many  dialects,  of  which  the  most  im-  being  that  it  was  derived  from  certain  Egyptian 
portant  are  those  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  characters,  while  some  regard  it  as  taken  from 
funis,  Malta,  and  Oman  and  Zanzibar.  Under  the  Babylonian.  After  the  Greeks  obtained  this 
the  general  head  of  modern  Arabic  may  be  in-  alphabet,  it  passed  from  them  to  the  Romans, 
eluded  the  very  extensive  Arabic  literature  from  and  then  to  the  many  modem  alphabets  derived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  down  to  the  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  earliest  in- 
present  time.  Sabican  and  Minaean  are  found  in  scriptions  known  in  this  alphabet  are  probably 
inscriptions,  ciiiefly  in  southern  Arabia.  These  the  Moahite  stone,  about  850  B.C.,  in  the  Moabite 
are  of  uncertain  date,  although  it  is  now  often  language,  a  Phcenician  inscription  of  about  the 
claimed  that  the  earliest  Minasan  inscriptions  are  same  date,  the  Siloam  inscription,  about  ?oa 
earlier  than  1000  b.c,  while  the  oldest  Sabican  B.C.,  in  Hebrew,  and  inscriptions  from  Senjirli, 
are  somewhat  later.  Modem  representatives  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  in  Aramaic.  Al!  these  have 
these  dialects  are  found  in  the  present  dialects  substantially  the  same  forms.  Within  the  next 
of  the  same  region,  of  which  little  is  known,  few  centuries  two  types  gradually  arose,  the 
Included  m  the  Southern  Semitic  branch  is  also  old  Hebrew,  and  the  Aramaic  or  square  charac- 
Ethiopic,  or  more  properly  Geez.  This  was  ters.  The  old  Hebrew  was  used  in  writing 
probably  a  descendant  of  Sabjean.  The  ancient  Hebrew  till  the  Jews  adopted  Aramaic  as  their 
Ethiopic  was  the  language  of  Abyssinia.  It  vernacular,  v/hich  was  at  any  rate  before  the 
closely  resembles  the  Arabic  dialects,_  sharing  time  of  Christ,  when  they  naturally  came  to  use 
with  them  some  of  their  most  characteristic  fea-  ordinarily  the  Aramaic  form  of  character  for 
tures,  while  in  many  other  respects  it  differs  the  Hebrew  as  well.  The  Samaritans  have  al- 
greatly  frorn  them.  It  was  the  spoken  language  ways  used  the  old  Hebrew  fortn  of  character, 
of  Abyssinia  till  about  the  13th  century  a.d.  with  many  changes,especially  in  the  direction  of 
The  earliest  known  literature  comes  from  about  greater    elaborateness.    The    only    modern    1 
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of  this  form  of  character  is   in  the   Samaritan  An  occasional  root  is  found  which  contains  four 

of  the  present  day.  or   more  consonants,  but  these  are  exceptional. 

The  earliest  Syriac  character,  known  as  the  On   the  other   hand,  the  belief  is   growing  that 

Estrangela,    was    a    cursive    writing    developed  many  of  the  triliteral  roots,  especially  some  of 

from  the   Aramaic   form.     From   this  came   the  the  so-called  weak  roots,  were  originally  biliteral. 

later  Syriac  forms,  both  Nestorian  and  Jacobite,  But  here  the  tendency  of  the  languages  toward 

and  also  the   Arabic  characters,   includmg   both  triliteraiity   is    seen   plainly   from   tile   fact   that 

the  Kufic  and  the  Neskhi.  to  a  large  extent  these  roots  have  assumed  the 

The   southern    Arabic    cheracters.    found    in  appearance  of  triliteraiity, 
Sabsean  and   Mintean,  differ  greatly  from  ihose  The  relation  between  nouns  and  verbs  is  y«y 

ali-eady  mentioned,  and  are  perhaps  earlier  than  close.     In   fact,  most   of  the   features  of   in'flec- 

at.y  other  forms  which  have  been  found.    They  tion  are  the  same  in  both,  the  noun  being  the 

are  to  be  (raced,  however,  to  the  same  common  earlier. 

Lharacter  in  an  early  form.     The  Ethiopic  char-  A   prominent  characteristic  of  verbal   inflec- 

acter  is  a  development  of  the  southern  Arabic  tion,  with  many  similarities  in  the  nouns  as  well, 

form.  is  the  development  of  many  different  stems  or 

The  Ethiopic  language  and  the  Assyrian  and  conjugations   from   the   same   root.    These   are 

Babylonian  are  written  from  left  to  right.     All  formed  partly  by  internal  change  in  consonants 

the  other  Semitic  languages  are  written  from  and  vowels,  and  internal  additions,  and  partly 

right  to  left.  by   external   additions.     Thus   one   stem   has  an 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Semitic  Lan-  intensive  meaning,  another  a  causative,  another 

guages. —  The    modem    Semitic    languages    and  a  reflexive,  etc.     In  the  original  Semitic  there 

dialects  have  of  course  been  greatly  changed  by  must  have  been  many  different   stems.     Some 

the  influence  of  the  other  languages  with  which  have  been  lost  in  each  language.     The  Ethiopic 

they     have    been    brought    in    contact.     These,  has    preserved    the    largest    number,    next    the 

therefore,  should  not  receive  a  prominent  place  Arabic,  then  the  Assyrian.    These  stems  afford 

in  the  consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  a  very  concise  way  of  expressing  many  different 

of  the   Semitic  languages,  although   they  may  shades  of  meaning  connected  with  a  single  root 

offer  confirmatory  testimony  in  some  particulars,  idea,  each  of  which  would  in  most  languages 

Some   of  these   general   characteristics    of   the  require  either  a  compound  verb  or  the  addition 

ancient  Semitic  languages  may  well  be  noted,  of  separate  words  for  its  expression, 
keeping    in    mind    a    comparison    with    other  The  languages  use  pronominal   suffixes  at- 

Unguages,  especially  with  the  Aryan  group.    It  tached  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  prepositions.    These 

is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  the  characterislica  are   really   shortened   forms   of   the    pronouns. 

which  will  be  here  named  have  no  similarities  With  nouns  they  have  the  force  of  a  genitive. 

elsewhere,  but  rather  that  they  may  fairly  be  with  prepositions  of  a  dative,  and  with  verbs 

considered  general  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  ordinarily  of  an  object  accusative, 
group,  as  they  could  not  be  of  any  other  group.  The  languages  are  distinctly  objective.     The 

The  Semitic  languages  divide  the  letters  into  personal   standpoint  of   the   speaker  or   writer 

two  general  classes,  consonants  and  vowels,  the  counts  for  little.     In  the  verb,  the  third  person 

consonants    being    the    more    important.     Roots  is  the  simple  uninflected  form,  the  starting^  point 

are    composed    only    of    consonants,    while    the  of   the   inflection,   it   is   the   first   person   in  the 

vowels  are  used,  along  with  consonantal  changes,  Aryan   languages.     The  present   time,   the  time 

to  express  modifications  of  the  fundamental  root  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  is  of  little  importance  in 

idea.    Although   the  vowels  are  thus  important,  comparison  with  the  past  and  future.     The  use 

it  is  in  a  domain  entirely  subordinate  to  the  of  the  tenses  is  often  based  upon  an  assumed 

consonants.    The  result  of  this  is   that  in  all  standpoint.    So   also   many   phrases   imply   the 

the  languages  except  the  Assy ro-Baby Ionian  and  assumption  of  a  standpoint  other  than  that  of 

Ethiopic   the   consonants   only    were   originally  the  writer  or  speaker, 

written,  and  the  vowels  added  by  means  of  small  Certain  phenomena  may  be  classed  together 
marks,  for  the  most  part  above  or  below  the  under  the  general  statement  that  they  show  a 
consonants.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  comparative-  lack  of  development  in  the  languages.  This  is 
ly  late  times  that  the  vowels  were  written  at  all.  not,  however,  due  to  lack  of  time  or  of  favoring 
The  inscriptions,  such  as  those  of  Phcenicia,  and  circumstances,  because  these  features  are  ordi- 
of  Senjirli,  the  Moabite  stone,  and  the  Siloam  narily  found  to  characterize  in  a  similar  way  all 
inscription,  have  no  vowels.  In  the  Assyro-  the  languages  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
Babylonian  the  vowels  are  expressed,  but  the  stances.  These  phenomena  indicate  rather 
characters  are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  psychological  characteristics  of  the  people,  their 
borrowed,  as  has  already  been  noted.  In  the  natures  are  not  complex,  they  show  limitations  in 
Ethiopic  the  vowels  are  expressed  by  slight  some  directions.  Certain  developments  which 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  consonant,  a  feature,  are  common  in  Aryan  languages  the  Semites  did 
however,  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  not  feel  to  be  necessary.  Among  these  char- 
late  development,  although  going  back  to  the  acteristics  may  be  mentioned  the  following; 
earliest  known  literature.  The  consonants  alone  Most  of  the  Semitic  languages  have  only  two 
were  probably  originally  written.  tenses,   usually   called   the   perfect   and   the   im- 

Originaily  the  Semitic  languages  were  char-  perfect.     Whether  these  differed  in  their  fimda- 

acterized   by  the   possession   of  a   large   number  mental  meaning  from  some  of  the  tenses  of  the 

of  gutturals,   some   of   them   very   peculiar.     In  Aryan  languages  is  a  question  on  which  there  is 

course  of  time,  however,  part  of  these  were  lost  difference  of  opinion.     The  later  forms  of  sev- 

by  most  of  the  languages,  the  Arabic  preserving  eral  of  the  languages  developed  a  present  tense 

(hem  the  most   fully.  from  a  participle,  which  is  only  sungested  in  the 

The   Semitic   roots  are  almost  entirely  tri-  earlier'  usage.    In    general    the    Semitic    tense 

literal,  that  is,  each  consists  of  three  consonants,  usage  is  thus  much  less  fully  developed  than  the 
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Aryan.    Moods  also  are  relatively  undcvetoped.  ing  their  primitive  home    Primitive  is  here  used 

They  are  found  only  in  connection  with  the  im-  only  irt  a  relative  sense,  for  the  very  earliest  his- 

perfect  tense,  even  the  imperative  being  derived  tory  of  these  nations  goes  bacle  to  a  time  con- 

from  it,  and  in  most  of  the  languages  they  are  ceminp;  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 

not  widely  used.  there  is  no  positive  information  or  plausible  in- 

The  nouns  have  pnly  two  genders,  masculine  ference.     The  consideration  of  that  time  would 

and  feminine.  involve  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  whole 

There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  com-  human  race,  which  is  a  question  too  broad  to 

pound  words,  both  nouns  and  verbs,  except  in  be  entered  upon  here.     By  primitive  home  is 

proper  names,  meant,   therefore,   the   location   of   the    Semites 

■The  syntax  is  in  manyparticulars  of  a  simple  when  they  were  oneoeople,  the  common  distrib- 

and  undeveloped  kind.    There  is  a  strong  ten-  uting  point  of  the  Semitic  nations.    While  en- 

dency  to  leave  much  in  the  relation  of  clauses  tire  certainty  on  this  point  is  not  attainable, 

and  sentences  to  inference.    This  leads  to  the  yet  there  are  some  indications  which  may  be  fol- 

very  frequent  use  of  parataxis.    There  is  but  a  lowed. 

small  number  of  particles  of  every  kind.     Inmost  Some    have    found    this    primitive    home    in 

of  the  languages  the  original  case  endings  have  Babylonia   or   its   vicinity.      For   this   the   chief 

been  lost,  but  there  has  been  no  great  develop-  argument  is  based  upon  language.    A  eonsidera- 

ment  of  prepositions  to  take  their  place.    There  Hon  of  the  words  common  to  all  the  Semitic 

is  also  a  scarcity  of  adjectives  in  most  of  the  Ian-  languages  is  thought  lo  pomt  to  the  conditions 

guages,  so  that  nouns  are  often  used  in  their  pievailmg  m  Babylonia,  or  in   some  adjacent 
country  from  which  Babylonia  was  the  first  stop- 


existing    language    can    be    called    the   common 


^  of 


mother  of  the  other  Semitic  languages,  nor  even  ^^  possibility  of  the  disappearance  from  a 

the  most  primitive  in  every  respect.    Each  of  the  P^^e  of  words  once  common,  and  also  ot  the 

Tangnages   is  probably  in   sotJT  features  more  'S,'"""* 'l',  °"  .?."".T  'j"B">l!'  !'™  "; 

LtS'fl,  ™e"iarh".ri,St^ttht"g,S:  "BSoni.  »S  S  t^a  JS  nTn.;  f  Sli? 

zz/'tjz"^"^^ins^zrs,  ss  rdo°w"h'th'h'uiis,''"  "*° "" "" 

other  of  the  languages.    ThU  is  in  spile  of  Ihi  '""'J"'  1°  ""''  ""  '"""■  .„  ,    „„,  .„^ 

fact  that  the  kSTn  Arabic  literature  is  very  ,^.,^""Zlf'/ Z^CTlT.^^I.lt^^ 

late.    The  Arabs   in  their  desert  home  remoti  I,"!"  t™'".^'':?.°;t^''"l^"SiS  ?,  ""  w 

ton  o°the*r'  £S  iS^a°!ta„?;  s»c?"„f  ti'tS  Serf,°"cep1'fn''t?e'3S  "pS  "sSX'i 

ttan  other  peoples  ma  shorter  space  of  titne.  „„„,^  „  j/^j  j^„        ,  ;„  ,JJ  ^,,  ^,. 

2Ji,£  ,it.^.,S^^i^in.h,?.SUS^S  act.risiics.      Thei    charaneri.tics.    as    usually 

la  ^^.|;."?Se|-S'  £  'p,^ii.l^^  ss:,.?  ssss^,  'Ti^'^rSz 

where  they  are  often  used  indiscnminately.  The  ^^^^^  ^^^^  preserved  the  Semitic  character  and 

Arabic  preserves  the  original  endmgs,  somebmes  characteristics  in  their  purest  form.     Certainly 

consonants,  more  often  vowels,  bo^h  ■"  verbs  and  ^^^^^  characteristics  which  have  just  been  men- 

notiM^  which  are  Urgely  lost  elsewhere.    The  ^-^^^  ^^^  f^„„^  combined  among  the  Arabs 

AralMC  retains  in  most  cases  the  onginal  vowels.  ^^^   f„,[     ^^an   elsewhere.     A   desert  origin 

which  m  the  other  languages  undergo  var.mis  seems,  alsS,  to  explain  most  satisfactorily  some 

changes,  such  as  heightening,  shortening  (vol a-  features  of  the  Semitic  languages.    This  is  true 

tilLzation),      and      contraction,      although     the  especially  of  the  great  predominance  of  gultur- 

Ethiopic  has  also  retained  many  of  these.     The  gXs.    Such  a  development  of  these  as  was  found 

formation   of   the   plural    of   nouns   by  mtemal  Jn    primitive    Semitic    demands    good    physical 

changes,  the  broken  plurals,  which  is  so  prom-  powers,  which  would  come  from  an  outdoor  life 

ment  a  feature  of  the  Arabic,  is  only  found  else-  [„  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  leisure  for 

where  in  Ethiopic.    This  was  probably  a  pnmi-  conversation.      These    conditions    are    met    in 

tive   feature.  Arabia.      In   this  connection   it   is   important  to 

See  Arabiak  Language,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  note  that  the  Arabs  have  preserved  the  gutturals 

Ethiopia,  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  more    fully    than    any    other    Semitic    nation, 

MoAB,  AND  Ph(enicia.  tjie  others  having  considerably  modified  their 

Bifcfto^rapAy.— Lidzbarski,     <Hardbuch    der  primitive  habits  of  life.     Again,  it  is  by  some 

nordsemitischen  Epigraphik';   and 'The  Hebrew  regarded  as  a  universal   law  that  nomads  may 

Mphabet'  (in  Jewish  Encyclopedia)  ;  Lindberg,  adopt  settled  habits  of  lite,  but  that  the  reverse 

'Vergleichende      Grammatik      der      semitischen  process  does  not  take  place    This  rule  perhaps  is 

Sprachen'  ;         Noldeke,         'Die         semitischen  not  invariable,  yet  it   does   represent  the   usual 

Sprachen*;     Renan,      <Histoire     Generale     des  tendency.    When,  therefore,  we  find  some  Semi- 

Langues     Sfmitiques*;     Wright,     'Comparative  tic  nations  nomadic  and  others   not,   it  follows 

Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages';  Zimmem,  that  the  nomadic   form  of  life   is  probably  the 

'Vergleichende     Grammatik     der     semitischen  earlier.    For  this  nomadic  form  ot  life  the  nat- 

Sprachen.'      Geokge  Ricker  Berry,  Ph.D.,  ■"'a'  location  is  Arabia.    Further,  the  close  re- 

Prafessor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  Uni-  semblance    of   the    Semitic    languages    to    one 

vertity.  another,  much  closer  than  in  any  other  known 
group  of  languages,  indicates  some  of  the  early 

Semitic  Nations,  those  nations  whose  Ian-  conditions  surrounding  the  nation.    It  suggests 

guages  were   Semitic,  and  which   were  conse-  that  the  primitive  nation  lived  in  a  comparatively 

quently  racially  connected.     (See  Semitic  Law-  limited  space  for  a  long  period  ot  time  before 

GUAGES.)    In  considering  the  Semitic  nations  as  being  divided,  giving  opportunity  for  much  com- 

a  group,  the  first  question  is  of  course  concern-  mon  development  of  the  language,  and  also  that 
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it  was  largely  isolated  from  other  nations,  who  order  of  dcMfture  of  the  different  natioiu  li 
would  influence  the  language.  Such  a  cguntry  not  certain.  Here,  however,  the  languages  them- 
of  moderate  size,  in  comparative  isolation  from  selves  come  in  to  supplement  our  direct  knowl- 
other  countries,  is  Arabia  alone  in  the  region  in-  edge.  On  account  oi  the  resemblances  of  the 
habited  by  Semitic  peoples,  or  in  their  vicinity,  languages  to  each  other,  the  order  of  separation 
Another  view  is  that  the  primitive  home  was  is  often  stated  thus.  All  the  other  groups  de- 
in  Africa.  According  to  this  view,  however,  as  parted  from  the  southern,  that  is,  migrated  from 
ordinarily  held,  the  Semites  very  early  migrated  Arabia,  and  settled  in  Babylonia  and  its  vicinity, 
into  Arabia,  and  there  lived  for  a  long  period  After  dwelling  here  together  for  a  long  lime, 
of  time  before  anv  division  took  place.  This  the  Arameans  first  separated,  then  the  Canaan- 
view  would,  therefore,  make  Arabia  the  centre  ites^  and  finally  the  Assyrians.  There  was  also 
of  distribution  for  the  Semitic  nations.  Hence  emigration  southward,  giving  the  southern 
the  arguments  already  adduced  in  favor  of  Arabs,  a  branch  of  whom  ultimately  migrated 
Arabia  would  still  be  valid  upon  this  view,  but  to  Abyssinia.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
additional  arguments  are  presented  in  favor  of  this  outline  is  correct  in  all  details.  It  assumes 
going  back  one  step  further  to  an  African  home,  that  the  Canaanites  are  more  closely  related  to 
In  support  of  this  view  the  chief  argument  is  that  the  Babylonians  than  are  the  Arameans,  while 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  racial  connection  be-  in  reference  to  some  features  of  the  languages 
iween  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples.  By  the  reverse  is  true.  It  also  presents  difficulties 
Hamitic  peoples  arc  not  meant  the  negroes,  but  in  accounting  for  the  Arameans  from  the  time 
the  Egyptians,  Berbers,  etc,  although  it  is  by  no  of  such  separation  until  their  appearance  in  his- 
means  certain  that  the  Egyptians  are  Hamitic  tory.  For  while  some  had  settled  in  upper 
For  this  racial  connection  there  are  two  chief  Mesopotamia  at  an  early  time,  yet  the  Assyrian 
arguments.  One  is  from  resemblance  in  physical  inscriptions  indicate  that  fresh  streams  of  migra- 
characteristics,  concerning  which,  however,  the  tion  were  cominK  into  upper  Mesopotamia,  and 
evidence  is  inconclusive.  The  other  is  from  re-  into  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  for  a  considerable 
semblances  of  the  languages,  and  is  of  greater  period  of  time  before  and  after  1000  b,c.,  appar- 
force.  The  general  resemblances  between  the  ently  from  Arabia.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  groups  of  languages  are  at  the  first  general  separation  between  north  and 
the  following:  the  pronouns  are  similar;  the  south,  the  ancestors  of  the  northern  nations  went 
verbs  have  similar  tenses  and  formation  of  not  to  Babylonia,  but  to  northern  Arabia.  After  a 
stems;  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Hamitic  considerable  sojourn  there,  ttw  Babylonians  con- 
■  roots,  like  the  Semitic,  were  originally  triliteral;  tinued  their  journey  to  Babylonia,  and  part  or 
the  ending  for  feminine  gender  is  the  same,  t;  all  of  the  Canaanites,  after  a  time,  went  on  to 
several  of  the  numerals  are  very  similar ;  both  Canaan,  while  the  Arameans  remained  in  north- 
groups  form  nouns  by  means  of  a  prefixed  ra:  em  Arabia,  from  which  region  successive  waves 
both  write  without  expressing  the  vowels ;  and  of  migration  swept  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
fifty  or  more  words  of  ancient  Egyptian  are  said  and  their  vicinity.  The  nomadic  habit  of  life  of 
to  be  identical  with  Semitic  words.  The  possi-  many  of  the  Arameans,  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
bility  of  accounting  for  these,  resemblances  by  cated  in  the  Assyrian  accounts,  also  points  to 
borrowing  from  the  Semitic  languages  by  the  such  a  residence  in  Arabia  as  is  here  indicated. 
Hamitic  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  entirely  Contact  after  the  original  division  doubtless  had 
excluded.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  resemblances  much  influence  on  language.  The  Arameans 
are  such  as  are  most  liable  to  be  borrowed,  but  were  probably  thus  influenced  by  the  Arabs  and 
any  of  them  might  be.  The  possibility  of  such  by  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonians  them- 
borrowing  is  increased,  too,  by  other  eonsidera-  selves  were  also  influenced  by  the  Arabs  with 
tions.  For  the  Egyptian  resembles  the  Semitic  whom  they  had  commercial  intercourse  in  early 
languages  more  than  any  other  Hamitic  Ian-  times.  Further,  the  Canaanites  were  without 
guage.  And  it  has  been  thought,  on  other  doubt  influenced  by  the  early  intercourse  between 
grounds,  that  Egypt  had  been  subject  to  Semitic  Babylonia  and  the  region  of  Palestine  _ 
influences  in  early  times  Some  have  believed,  -  The  Individual  NoHons.— The  earliest  Semi- 
for  example  that  certain  features  !n  early  Egyp-  tic  nation  of  which  we  have  any  history  was  the 
tian  civilization  were  taken  from  the  Babylon-  Babylonian.  Their  own  records,  which  begin 
ians.  Others  have  thought  that  Arab  invaders  probably  before  4000  b.c,  perhaps  considerably 
came  into  Egypt  in  early  times.  Such  a  relation-  before  that  time,  give  our  first  information  con- 
ship  as  is  claimed  between  the  Semitic  and  cerning  them.  The  earliest  inscriptions  show 
Hamitic  races  can  not  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  them  already  in  secure  possession  of  Babylonia. 
yet  established.  And  even  if  there  were  such  The  earlier  Sumenan  inhabitants,  according  to 
a  relationship  no  sufficient  reason  appears  for  the  usual  view,  were  subject  to  them,  and  were 
thinking  that  the  primitive  race  must  have  gradually  incorporated  by  them.  Ultimately  the 
had  its  home  in  Africa  rather  than  in  Arabia.  population  of  Babylonia  became  considerably 
The  conclusion  that  the  earliest  known  home  mixed.  The  non- Semitic  Elamites  and  Kassites 
of  the  Semites  was  in  Arabia  may  he  said,  there-  had  dominion  over  the  land  at  various  limes, 
fore,  to  be  reasonably  well  established.  The  ar-  and  must  have  contributed  materially  to  the  pop- 
guments  which  are  thought  to  show  a  previous  illation.  In  the  course  of  their  history  also  it  is 
residence  in  Africa  are  inconclusive.  That  view  probable  that  many  Arabs  and  Arameans  were 
can  only  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  incorporated  into  the  population,  TTie  Babylo- 
knowledge,  as  a  conjecture  with  verv  little  evi-  nians  remained  a  distinct  people  until  their  con- 
dence  to  support  it.  quest  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  538  b,c„ 
Separation  inlo  Nations. —  Concerning  the  pre-  after  which  time  they  never  again  became  inde- 
cise,  or  even  approximate,  date  of  the  separation  pendent,  and  doubtless  were  mingled  with  the 
of  each  nation  from  the  parent  stock  nothing  is  Persians  and  others  with  whom  they  associated. 
known.  The  recorded  history  of  every  Semitic  The  Babylonians  were  never  nomads  in  historical 
r.iiion  begins  long  after  that  time.    Even  the  times,  but  dwelt  largely  in  cities.    In  all  the  early 
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history,  and  down  to  about  2300  b.c.,  the  govern-  were  mingled  with  them,  so  that  in  their  later 

mcnt  was  one  ot  cities,  with  no  power  actually  history  the  Aramaic-speaking  people  represented 

supreme.     The  Babylonians  were  not  unwarlike,  a    mixture.     The    language    was    also    adopted 

but   were   especially   devoted   to   religbn,    com-  by  those  who   were  not  Arameans,  as,   for   fx- 

merce,    science,    and    education.      Assyria    was  ample,  by  the  Jews.  Some  who  have  left  inscrip- 

doubtless    settled   by   colonists    from    Babylonia  tions  in  the  language   were  not  Arameans,  but 

somewhat  before  2000  B.C.,  and  was  at  first  sub-  Jews  and  Arabs.    The  Aratneans  were  a  people 

ject  to  Babylonia,     From  about  1500  B.G,  how-  of   considerable   warlike   ability,   although    with 

ever,  the  nation  was  indepflndent,  and  for  most  little  taste  for  political   organization,  and  were 

of  the  period  from  745  to  606  a.c.  held  Babylonia  much  given  to  commercial  pursuits. 
in  subjection,  as  well  as  at  times  before  745.  AH  the  Canaanite  Semitic  nations  aside  from 

Their  national  history  ended  with  the  capture  of  the   Hebrews,   namely,   Ammon,   Edoni,    Moab, 

Nineveh  hy  the  Medes  in  606  ac    The  Assyrians  and  Phcenicia,  were  occupying  their  respective 

were  much  more  warlike  than  the  Babylonians,  countries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  froiM 

and  considerably  given  to  commerce,  but  cared  Egypt,  how  long  before  is  not  known  with  cer- 

much    less   than    the   Babylonians    for    religion,  tamty.      Ammon,    Edom   and    Moab   may   have 

science,  and  education.  come  with  Abraham  from  Ur.    The  Phosnicians 

The   Arameftns    were   not   one    nation,   but  are  mentioned  in  Egyptian  records  as  early  as 

rather   many   tribes.      They   came   in   waves   of  the    i6th    century    and    are    prominent    in    the 

migration  from  Arabia  to  the  frontier  01  Baby-  Tel  el-Amama  letters.  The  Phoenicians  were  dis- 

tonia,  and  to   upper   Mesopotamia,  and  finally  tinguished  beyond  any  other  Semitic  nation  as  a 

reached  the  country  later  called  Syria.     In  the  commercial   people,   especially   on   the   sea,   and 

Old  Testament,  Arameans  are  alluded  to  in  con-  were  great  colonizers.     Their  form  of  guvern- 

nection    with    Abraham    and    his    descendants,  ment  was  [he  city  state.  Tyre  and  Sidon  being 

especially  Jacob.     The  earliest  mention  of  the  the  two  most  prominent  cities.     Whether  the 

Arameans  elsewhere  is  probably  in  the  Tel  el-  Hebrews  were  actually  Canaanites  or   were  a 

.\roarna     letters     in     the     early     part     of     the  branch  of  the  Arameans  is  uncertain,  the  indi- 

14th     century    ac     The    Assyrian    kings    also  cations  for  the  latter  view  coming  entirely  from 

speak  of  them  from  time  to  time  in  their  inscrip-  the  Old  Testament.    If  this  view  be  correct,  the 

tions,    beginning    in    the    14th    century.     From  Hebrews    spoke    Aramaic    on    their    arrival    in 

all  indications  it  would  seem  that  their  earliest  Canaan,    and    learned    the    Canaanite    language 

settlement  of  importance  was  in  upper  Mesopo-  from  the  people  there.    The  other  view  is,  how- 

tamia,  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Khabur.  ever,  rather  more  probable,  according  to  which 

This  settlement  was  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  the  Hebrews  were   themselves  a  branch  of  the 

from  time  to  time.    Just  when  they  passed  over  Canaanites,  although  evidently  closely  associated 

the  Euphrates  and  occupied  Syria  is  uncertain,  with  the  Arameans  in  the  experiences  of  Abra- 

but  the   indications  suggest  that  somewhat   be-  ham,  the  founder  of  the  nation,  and  his  immedi- 

fore   1000  b,c.   they  had  obtained  possession   of  ate      descendants.      The      earliest     information 

most  ot  the  country,  especially  the  northern  and  concerning    Abraham    in    the    Old    Testament 

middle   portions,   defeating   and    driving   north-  connects  him  with  the  city  Ur  in  Babylonia.  Both 

ward  the  Hittites  who  had  previously  possessed  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  originated  among 

the  country.    About  the  same  time  they  began  to  the  Hebrews,     The  Hebrews  were  not  particu- 

come    in    large    numbers    into    the   territory   of  larly  distinguished  as  warriors,  and   in  ancient 

Assyria    and    Babylonia,    especially    along    the  times    had    no    inclination    toward    commercial 

Euphrates.    In  the  lime  of  Tigiathpileser  III.  and  pursuits. 

later,  745  ac.  and  afterward,  they  also  had  set-  If  the  earlier  conclusions  concerning  Arabia 

tiements  along  the  lower  Tigris.    In  the  earliest  as   the  distributing  point   of   the    Semites   are 

notices  of  them  they  were  largelj'  nomadic,  but  true,  it  is  evident  mat  after  the  departure  of  the 

they  soon   turned   to  settled  habits  of  life.     In  nations  hitherto  mentioned  the  Arabs  remained 

their   government    there    was    little    unity,    each  by  themselves  in  centra!  and  northern  Arabia  at 

political  division  consisted  of  a  strong  city  and  aperiod  long  before  we  have  any  record  of  them, 

the  people  inhabiting  a  greater  or  less  amount  There  are  no  indications  in  the  early  history  that 

of  territory  around  the  city.     Several   of  these  the  Arabs  had  a  centralized  government.    Rather 

city    states    would    unite    for    a    campaign,    but  it  would  seem  that,  being  nomadic,  they   were 

these  leagues  never  lasted  long.    The  Old  Teste-  early  separated  into  many  different  tribes,  hav- 

ment  speaks  of  the  Arameans  in  connection  with  mg  no  political  unity.    They  are  mentioned  qutie 

several   cities,  namely,   Damascus,  Zobah,   Maa-  often  by  the  Assyrian  kings  who  fought   with 

kah,  and  Beth  Rehob.     Other  prominent  cities  ot  them,  beginning  with  Shalmaneser  II.  in  854  B.C. 

the  Arameans  were  Hamath  in  Syria,  and  Haran  Their  chief  military  activity  came  during  and 

in  Mesopotamia.    Upper  Mesopotamia  is  spoken  after  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  region  by  the  Of    the    time    of    migration    into    southern 

names   Aram    Naharayim    and    Paddan    Aram.  Arabia  there  is  no  definite  information.    Southern 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Arameans  were  in-  Arabia  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  rest 

cUidcd  in  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  but  their  of  the  land,  being  fertile  and  adapted  to  agricul- 

power  was  broken  when  Damascus  was  cap-  ture.    The  immigrants  here  naturally  abandoned 

tnred  by  Tigiathpileser  III.  about  732  b.c.    After  the  nomadic  habit  of  life.     The  knowledge  of 

this  time  the  population  of   Svria  and   upper  these    south    Arabian    kingdoms   comes   chiefly 

Mesopotamia  no  doubt  continued  to  be  largely  from  their  own   inscriptions,   whose  date   is   by 

.^ramean  for  centuries,  although  the  people  did  no  means  certain.    It  is  now  thought,  however. 

rot  form  a  nation,  and  had  litlle  political  power,  by  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the 

Of  the  many  who  used  the  various  Aramean  Ian-  matter  that  the  earliest  south  Arabian  kingdom 

Kanes  and  dialects  after  this  time  (see  Semitic  was  the  Miniean,  extending  from  about  1250-600 

Lsr.rAGEs),  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  ac,  at  the  latter  date  being  conquered  bv  the 

were    Arameans.      But    naturally    many    others  Sabseans,    while    the    Sabsean    kingdom    lasted       i 
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from  about  750-100  s.c  Both  were  evidently 
kingdoms  of  considerable  power.  Probably 
about  350  Aji  some  Sabjeans  migrated  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aksum, 
where  the  language  called  Ethiopie  was  spokea 

Characteristics  of  the  Semitic  Peoples.— li 
is  evident  that  the  Semites  as  a  whole  were  de- 
cidedly religious.  Bui  it  is  now  evident  that 
there  was  no  Semitic  tendency  to  monotheism, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world,  to  be  sure, 
Judaism,  Christianityj  and  Mohammedanism, 
have  come  from  the  Semites.  But  Mohammed- 
anism was  strongly  influenced  by  Judaism,  and 
Judaism  and  Chrislianity  owe  more  to  revela- 
tion than  to  any  natural  tendency  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  Hebrews  had,  in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  polytheism,  as  is  shown  by  their  history  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Arabs  were  polytheists  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed  Ail  the  other  Sem- 
itic nations,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  poly- 
theistic. 

In  considering  other  characteristics  and 
achievements  of  the  Semites,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  Aryans,  it  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  prominence  of  the  Semitic  nations 
S recedes  that  of  the  Aryans.  Hence  the  Aryans 
ave  been  able  to  profit  by  whatever  was  good  in 
the  Semitic  achievements.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  their  own  times,  the  Semites  were  not 
deficient  in  those  traits  which  have  distinguished 
the  Aryans.  Usually,  however,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  Semitic  nations  have  manifested 
conspicuously  any  one  of  such  traits.  In  war- 
fare the  Arabs,  under  Mohammed  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Assyrians,  and  the  Babylonians 
achieved  signal  success.  The  Assyrians,  for  their 
own  time,  were  great  organiiers  of  conquered 
territory.  The  scientific  attainments  of  the 
Babylonians  were  such  that  .learly  all  nations  of 
antiquity  learned  many  thin^  from  them,  such 
as  astronomy  and  mathematics.  The  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  showed  much  artistic  ability. 
Much  of  the  literature  of  the  Semitic  nations 
is  imaginative,  especially  the  poetry  and  myth- 
ology. 

See  AsABiAN  Litekature;  Assyria;  Babylo- 
nia; Ethiopia;  Hebrews;  Language  and  Lit- 
erature; Fh(£nicia:  Syria. 
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ites';  Hommel,  'Die  scmitischen  Vtilker  und 
Sprachen*;  and  'The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradi- 
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Monuments';  Noldeke,  'Die  scmitischen  Spra- 
chen' ;  Smith,  <The  Religion  of  the  Semites'  ; 
WriRht,  'Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages' 
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Semmering,  zem'er-ing,  Austria,  an  Alpine 
pass  on  the  borders  of  Styria  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, 44  miles  southwest  by  west  of  Vienna.  The 
road  over  the  Semmering  Pass  (2,940  feet)  is  of 
ancient  date  and  here  between  1848  and  1853 
was  built  the  famous  Semmering  Railway,  the 
first  of  the  European  mountain  railways.  The  rail- 
way begins  at  Gloggnitz,  and  is  carried  along 
the  (ace  of  precipices  by  means  of  15  tunnels 
and  16  viaducts  to  Miirizuschlag.  The  scenery 
along  this  portion  of  the  line  is  of  the  grandcit 
and  mo!!t  picturesque  description.    At  its  highest 


iz,  Raphael,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Charles  County,  Md.,  27  Sept,  1809;  d. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  30  Aug.  1877.  He  became  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  United  States  navy  in  1836,  a 
lieutenant  in  1837;  was  volunteer  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Worth  in  the  Mexican  War;  and  secretary 
to  the  lighthouse  board  in  1859-61.  Upon  the 
secession  of  Alabama,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
steamer  Sumter,  the  first  vessel  of  the  Confed- 
erate navy.  With  this  ship  he  cruised  with  suc- 
cess against  Northern  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  then  had  the  swift  steamer  Ala- 
bama (q.v),  or  No.  390,  built  in  England,  and 
in  September  iB6a  started  on  his  we!l-known 
voyage.  He  fiew  British  colors  when  approach- 
ing hia  prey,  hoisting  the  Confederate  ensign 
when  sure  of  the  prize.  His  seamen  were  chiefly 
English.  After  a  destructive  career,  during 
which  he  captured  64  vessels  and  burned  all  but 
seven,  his  ship  was  sunk  off  Cherbourg  harbor, 
France,  by  the  Federal  steamer  Kearsarge,  Cap- 
tain Winslow,  19  June  1864.  Subsequent  to  the 
war  he  practised  law.  His  writings  include: 
•Afloat  and  Ashore  during  the  Mexican  War' 
(1851);  <The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama'  {1864)  : 
'Campaign  of  General  Scott  in  the  Vallev  of 
Mexico'  (1852);  'Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat 
during  the  War  between  States'    (i86g). 

Sem"nopidie'cus,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  mon- 
keys, the  langurs,  including  species  possessing 
an  elongated  tail,  cheek  pouches,  and  ischial 
callosities.  Al]  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of 
Asia  and  Asiatic  islands.  The  sacred  entellus 
monkey  is  a  familiar  example.    See  Langur. 

Semolina,  hard  grains  of  wheat  left  in  the 
bolting  cloth  when  the  fine  flour  has  been  passed 
through  its  meshes,  and  some  times  manufac- 
tured by  millers.  Certain  hard,  large-grained 
wheats  growing  in  southern  Europe,  produce  the 
best  semolina,  which  is  used  for  thickening 
soups,  for  macaroni,  tor  a  French  bread,  as  an 
addition  to  the  Italian  polenta,  and  is  employed 
in  puddings,  especially  in  England. 

m'paH,  Switzerland,  in  the 
of  Lucerne,  lies  eight  miles  northwest  of 
of  Luzerne,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
is  a  walled  town  and  its  chief  interest 
1  its  having  been  one  of  the  outposts 
of  the  Swiss  in  their  conflict  with  Austria.  The 
battle  of  9  July  1386  in  which  the  Austrians 
under  Duke  Leopold  received  a  crushing  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  confederated  Swiss,  was 
fought  under  its  walls  —  a  victory  the  more  re- 
markable as  won  against  extraordinary  odds, 
and  in  which  the  famous  Winkelried  was  the 
hero ;  the  duke  with  600  knights  were  left  upon 
the  battlefield.  The  anniversary  of  this  victory 
is  always  celebrated  on  this  spot,  by  prayers  and 
thanksgiving.     Pop.  1,300. 

Semper,  zcm'p?r,  Gottfried,  German  archi- 
tect; b.  Hamburg  29  N'dv.  1803;  d.  Rome  15 
May  187Q.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  of  his 
native  town  and  st\idied  law  in  the  University 
of  Goltingen ;  but  changed  to  the  profession  of 
art,  having  been  attracted  to  the  study  of  arch:- 
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tecture  under  Gau.    He   then   took  a   journey  Sixteenth  Century'  edited  by  Sir  John  Grafiam 

through  Italy.  Sicily  and  Greece.     On  his  return  Dolyel,  2   vols.   (Edinburgh    1801). 
he  published  'Bemerkungen  iiber  bemalte  Archi-  a™'^,4„n>,«™      n..j_     „i        c—    n^^^^ 

tcktur  und  PiMtik  bEi  den  Alten'    (1834)  ;  and  r„^''?P™«''*°^     ^"^^     *•*■       ^^    ^"^"^ 

the  essays  'Die  Anwendung  der  Farben  in  der  KEUGiOUS. 

Architektur    und    Flastik,'    and    'Dorisch-Grie-  Sen,  Keshub  Chunder,  an  Indian  religious 

chische  Kunst  in  6  Tafeln  mit  Farben*    (1836).  reformer:     b.    village    of    Garifa     (Gouripore), 

He  became  the  pupil  of  Schinkcl  in  Berlin,  who  Bengal,  19  Nov.  1838;  d.  8  Jan.  1884.     His  edu- 

ungrudgingly  recognized  his  talent  and  educated  cation    was   partly   Hindu,   and   partly   English, 

him  to  fill  the  place  of  professor  of  architecture  He   became   attracted   in    1838   to   the   Brahmo- 

in   the   Dresden   School    of   Building.     Between  Somaj.  the  Theistic  church  of  India,   so  much 

i83?-4i  he  built  several  important  structures  in  so  that  he  soon  began  a  campaign  of  religious 

Dresden,   including   the   Court   Theatre,   and   tn  reforms  for  the  regeneration  of  his  fellow  coun- 

1849  traveled  to  Paris  and  London,  in  which  lat-  trymen.     In  1865  a  split  in  this  church  occurred, 

ter   city  he   undertook   among  other   things   the  resulting  in   the   formation   of   one   body   under 

arrangement  of  the  statuary  in  Kensington  Mu-  the   leadership  of  Sen   and   assuming  the  name 

seum.     He  was  active  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  of  "Brahmo-Somaj   of  India."     After  a  visit  to 

in   Dresden,    Vienna,    and   other   places,    where  England   in    1870   he   put   into   effect,   and   with 

his  work  is  still   a  commanding  feature  of  city  beneficent    results,    some   philanthropic   schemes 

architecture.     He    was   an   uncompromising   ad-  based   on   the   principles   of  Siose  he   had   seen 

herent  of  the  Renaissance   style,  as   far  as  this  there.     In  1878  dissensions  arose  among  his  fol- 

was  founded  on  the  Roman  of  the  later  empire  lowers    owing   to   his    frequent    displays    of   ill 

especially  as  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the  temper  and  to  his  leaning  toward  mysticism,  and 

forums.     His    buildings    are    distinguished     for  the   congregation   split.     The   last   few   years  of 

harmony  of  composition  together  with  purity  and  his    life   were    full    of   controversy,    disappoint- 

modcration  of  detail.     Among  his  many  works  ment     and     sorrow.     He    wrote:     'Yoga,     Ob- 

on    architecture    may    be    noted:     'Uber    Poly  jective   and    Subjective'    {1884).     Consult   Max 

chromic  und  ihren  Ursprung*   (1851);  'Wissen-  Muller,  'Biographical  Essays'    (1884). 
.■^chaft,  Industrie,  und  Kunst'    (1853)  ;  and  'Der 

Stil  in  den  technischen  und  techlonischen  Senac,  Jean  Bkptiate,  an  eminent  French 
Kunsten'  (186&-3).  Consult:  Lipsius,  'Gott-  physician;  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Lombec,  Gas- 
fried  Semper  in  seiner  Bedeutung  als  Architekt'  cony,  about  1693;  d.  1770.  He  was  graduated  in 
(iSSo)  physics  at  Rheims  and  later  at  Paris  and  in  1753 
Semper,  Karl,  German  naturalist:  b.  was  appointed  physician  to  Louis  XV  He  was 
Altona,  Germany,  6  July  1832;  d.  Wiirzhurg,  |^  member  of  the  Roya  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bavaria.  29  May  18^3.  He  was  educated  at  Pans  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Nancy.  H.s 
Kiel,  HanTver,  and  Wur.burg.  traveled  exten-  8T^*"'  ^°r^  »"<»  t«  "htch  he  owes  his  anatomi- 
siveiy  in  Euro^ie  and  was  engaged  in  a  tour  of  "'   reputation   was   'Trarte  de  la   Structure  du 

*S,^  k'xi'tsS'   %l\l'^±'^\!r^s  (P"ris'^7:r).^Hrals    'plblfsh'fd 'l^'Vdi^o^tf 

wh™h  he  occupied  until  his  deatf  He  delivered  5,"^  '^  "^'''^''rr.'^'^  ^,""''^'  V  x'-n'  '*/.5j?- 
a  course  of  l^tures  before  Lowell  Institute  of  ^2"  .to^^hant  I'Operation  de  la  Taille'  U?^) ; 
Boston  in  1877,  afterward  published  under  the  7?"|,''",^f'' f  "'i  '*"  ^^^"-^  T'  ''*,'Vu  ■ 
title  'Animal  Life  as  Affected  by  the  Natural  de  la  Peste'  (1744)  ;  and  'Lettres  sur  la  Choix 
Conditions  of  Existence)  (i88[>.  He  edited  ^es  Saigriees*  (1730).,  written  under  the  pseu- 
nine  volumes  of  'Arbeiten  aus  dem  Zoologischen  '^°"y'"  "^  J'"''™  "orison. 
Institut'  in  WiiTiburg  and  also  wrote:  'Reisen  Senancour,  Etienne  Pivert  de,  French phil- 
im  Archipel  der  Philippinen'  {l867-72>;  'Die  osophic  writer :  b,  Paris  Novemberi770;  d.  Saint 
Palau  Inseln  im  stillen  Oaean'  (1873)  :  'Die  Cloud  February  184C,  He  was  of  a  melancholy 
naturlichen  Existenzbedingungen  der  Thiere'  and  seclusive  nature  even  as  a  boy,  and  read 
(1880);  etc.  eagerly  everything  obtainable  especially  such 
SempOI,  Robert,  Scottish  ballad  writer:  b.  books  as  related  to  travel.  For  four  years  he 
about  1530;  d.  1595.  He  was  probably  a  cadet  studied  philosophy  at  the  College  de  la  Marche 
of  the  house  of  Sempill,  of  illegitimate  birth ;  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sul- 
received  an  excellent  education;  spent  part  of  his  pice  by  his  father's  orders,  but  escaped  from 
early  life  in  Paris ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Scot-  there  and  went  to  Lake  Geneva.  In  1798  he  re- 
land  went  into  military  service.  He  ardently  turned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
snpported  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  in  his  ture,  though  the  main  source  of  his  meagre  in- 
writings  and  severely  attacked  the  Catholic  come  was  a  pension  obtained  from  Louis  Philip- 
cause.  The  majority'  of  his  poems  have  been  pe  through  the  good  offices  of  M.  Villcnain.  His 
preserved  in  the  original,  the  most  noteworthy  chief  works  are  'Reveries  sur  la  Nature  primi- 
of  them  being:  *Ane  Complaint  upon  For-  tive  de  lliomme'  (Reveries  of  the  Primitive  Na- 
toun>  (1581);  'The  Legend  of  the  Bischop  of  ture  of  Man)  (i799):  'Obermann'  (1804); 
St.  Androi's  Lyfe'  (1854);  and  the  'Sege  of  'Libres  Meditations  d'un  Solitarie  Inconnu' 
the  Castel  of  Edinburgh.'  Two  complete  edi-  (Free  Meditations  of  a  Recluse)  (1819).  Of 
tions  of  his  writings  were  published:  'The  these  "Oberman,'  a  collection  of  letters  from 
Sempill  Ballates,'  edited  by  T.  G.  Stevenson  Switzerland  treating  on  nature  and  the  humBO 
(Edinburgh  1872),  and  'Satirical  Poems  of  the  soul,  is  by  far  the  best  known,  and  while  a 
Time  of  the  Reformation',  edited  for  the  Scot-  doubt  bordering  on  atheism  is  expressed  in  its 
tifh  Text  Society  by  James  Cranstoun.  2  vols,  lines,  yet  the  work  is  entirely  original  and  con- 
(Edinbut^h  1889-93)-  The  last  two  poems  tains  many  beautiful  passages,  showing  a  deli- 
were   included  in  the   'Scottish  Poems  of  the  cate  and  charming  feeling  for  r-" — 
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Senate,  United  Statea.  The  Constitiition  been  granted  by  the  convention  which  framed 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  *all  legis-  the  Constitution,  the  minor  States  would  prob- 
lative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  ably  not  have  accepted  that  instrument 
a  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  which  shall  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  held  in 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-  secret  until  the  session  of  1793,  when  discus- 
tives.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  sions  as  to  Albert  Gallatin's  right  to  a  seat 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  therein  were  held  with  open  doors.  This  pub- 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  licity  had  been  urged  from  the  beginning  by 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote."  It  was  those  who  arpued  that  secret  debates  diminished 
further  provided  that  the  Senators  chosen  at  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  and  of  its  indi- 
the  first  election  should  be  divided  into  three  vidual  members  to  the  people,  and  that  pub- 
classes,  the  seats  of  Senators  of  the  first  class  licity  would  inspire  popular  confidence  in  tile 
to  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  of  Senate  and  its.  course.  A  resolution  was  passed 
Senators  of  the  second  class  at  the  end  of  four  that  after  the  termination  of  the  session  then 
years,  and  Senators  of  the  third  class  at  the  being  held,  and  ae  soon  as  suitable  galleries 
end  of  six  years,  thus  providing  that  one  third  should  be  provided,  the  galleries,  exc«>t  on 
should  be  chosen  every  second  year,  and  it  is  special  occasions  requiring  secrecy,  should  re- 
further  provided  that,  "if  vacancies  happen  by  main  open  while  the  Senate  was  engaged  in 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  legislative  business.  Executive  business  is  still 
the  Legislature  of  any  Slate,  the  executive  disposed  of  in  secret  session, 
thereof  may  make  temporarj;  appointments  until  The  question  of  electing  United  States  Sena- 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  tors  t^  direct  vote  of  the  people,  instead  of 
then  fill  such  vacancies.'  by  the  Legislatures   of  the   several   States,   has 

Regarding  the  qualifications  of  Senators  the  been  agitated  for  many  years.     For  this  purpose 

Constitution  provides  that  *na   person   shall   be  an   amendment  to  the   National   Constitution   is 

a   Senator   who  shall   not   have  attained   to   the  necessary.     The  Legislatures  of  14  States  passed 

age    of    thirty    years,    and    been    nine    years    a  resolutions   in    1903   asking   Congress   to   call   a 

citizen   of   the   United    States,    and    who    shall,  convention   for   the   purpose   of   considering   an 

when   elected,    be   an   inhabitant   of   that    State  amendment    to    the    Constitution   providing    for 

for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.*  such  election  of  United  States   Senators.     Res- 

The  Vice-President  of  the   United   States   is  olutions    to    the    same    effect    were    presented 

president  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote  urdess  in  other  Legislatures,   and   reached   some   stage 

the   Senate   is   equally   divided.     The   Senate   is  of  consideration.     The   States  which  passed  the 

authorized  to  choose  other  officers,  and  also  a  resolutions  were  Oregon,  California,  Minnesota. 

president   pro   tempore,   in   the   absence   of    the  Texas,   Arkansas,    Nevada,    Washington,    North 

Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  of-  Dakota,    Kentucky,    Missouri,    Utah,    Montana, 

fice  of  President   of  the   United    States.    The  Idaho,  and  Kansas.    In  several  States  the  rule 

Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  has  been  adopted  of  placing  the  names  of  can- 

and  when  sitting  for  that  purpose  its  members  didates    for   the   United    States    Senate   on    the 

must  be  under  oath  or  affirmation.     When   the  ballots  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  leaving 

President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  to  the  Legislature  nothing  more,  in  effect,  than 

justice  of  the    Supreme   Court  of  the  United  ratification  of  the  popular  choice,  the  obligation 

States   presides,  and   the   concurrence   of   two  upon   legislators    being   similar   to   that  which 

thirds   of   the   members   present   is   requisite   to  requires  Presidential  electors  to  select  for  Presi- 

convict.   Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  can-  dent  the  person  named  for  that  office  by  their 

not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  political  party. 

and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  Next  to  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States.     The  hardly  excepting  the  vice- presidency,   the   office 

Legislatures    of   the   respective    Slates    are    em-  of  Senator  is  more  sought  than  any  other  under 

powered  to  fix  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the    National    or    State    governments.    In    the 

electing   Senators,   but   Congress   may   make   or  earlier    period    of    the    government,    when    the 

alter   such   regulations,   except  as  to  the  places  States  still  regarded  themselves  as  almost  inde- 

of    choosing    Senators,     The    members    of    the  pendent    sovereignties,    the    governorship    of    a 

Senate,  like  those  of  the  House  of  Representa-  State   was   looked   up   to   as   an   office   but  tittle 

tives,  are  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  short   of   the    Presidency.     In   the   more   recent 

breach  of  the  peace,  privileged  from  arrest  dur-  years  of  the  republic  governors  have  often  been 

ing  their  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Sen-  eager    aspirants    for    the    senatorial    office,    and 

ate,   and   in   going   to   and   returning   from   the  very   willing   to   give   up   their   places   as   chief 

same,    and    they    are    exempt    from    being   held  magistrates   of  their  respective   States   to  sit  in 

responsible   elsewhere  for  anything  said   in  de-  the     sotalled     Upper    House    at     Washington, 

bate    in    the    Senate.     No    person    holding    any  Many   of  America's   great  statesmen   have  been 

office  under  the  United  Slates  can  be  a  Senator,  members  of  the  Senate,  and  no  body  of  modern 

and  no  Senator  can  be  appointed  to  office,   the  legislators  has  more   august  traditions  or  asso- 

emoluments  of  which  have  been  increased  dur-  cialions.     Some  of  the  States  make  it  a  rule  10 

ing  his   term   of   service   in   the   Senate.     These  re-elect  the   same   Senators   practically   for   life, 

restrictions  apply  also  to  members  of  the  House  and    this    is   especially   the   case   with   the   New 

of  Representatives.     The  Senate  may  propose  or  England  States,  and  in  certain  Southern  States, 

concur  in  amendments  to  revenue  bills,  but  can-  Senators  are  extremely  jealous  of  their   liberty 

not   originate   them,   that   power   resting  in   the  of  debate,  and  it  is  possible   for  a   minority  to 

House.  prevent   the   passage   of   a    measure    by   talking 

The  Senate   received  its  existing  form  as   a  against  time,  thus  either  defeating  it  altogether 

recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  several  Stales,  or  bringing  about  a  compromise.     The  present 


and  had  not  this  concession  to  State's  rights    full  membership  of  the  Senate  is  90,  but  several 

mz.d.,  Google 


SENATORIAL  COURTESY  — SENECA 

seats  are  usually  vacant  through  disputed  elec-  induced  him  to  order  the  assassination  of  his 

tions  or  for  other  reasons.  mother,  Seneca  wrote  for  the  Eraperor  a  letter 

Senato'rial  Courteay,  a  custom  in  the  to  the  Senate,  asserting  that  Agrippina  had  con- 
United  Stales  Senate  by  which  the  procedure  of  spired  against  his  life,  and  had  commmed  sui- 
Ihat  body  is  based  on  personal  honor  rather  than  C'^e .  "PO"  °^l^«^  discovered.  The  death  of  Hur- 
on a  code  of  rules.  For  instance,  senatorial  ^'i's  m  62  made  Senecas  position  quite  insecure. 
courtesy  permits  a  senator  to  speak  without  in-  '^ero  feli  into  the  hands  of  men  like  the  infa- 
terruplion  and  for  an  unlimited  time.  The  Sen-  mous  Tigelhnus;  money  was  needed  to  meet  his 
ate  in  the  same  line  of  courtesy  will  not  con6rm  extravagant  expenditures  and  Seneca  had  become 
a  Presidential  appointee  in  a  State  whose  sena-  enormously  wealthy.  Foreseeing  his  probable 
tors  object  to  the  person  nominated.  ""i.  he  offered  to  resign  to  Nero  all  that  he 

o.„j_i     -     J-.    r                 ■.  1  „(  .u.  „,„,,  "*<l>  3f0i  upon  receivme  a  dechnation,  couched 

.     Saidai.sen-di,  Japan    capital  of  the  prov-  -^  terms  of  specious  affection,  retired  into  the 

ince  Ken  Mijagi,  on  the  island  Hondo  near  the  ,.^^^^     g„^  y^^^  ^■^^^^  utmost  simplicity.    In  65 

eastern  coast,  190  miles  northeast  of  Tokyo.    It  ^^  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  and 

is  celebrated   for  its  silk  and  lacquer  raapuf|c-  „as  ordered  to  commit  suiciile.     With  his  wife 

tures,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fish  p^^^       ^^^  jn^jsted  on  dying  with  him  (see  the 

and  salt.     It_  is   on   the   railway   running   north  ^ff^.ting    account    in    Tacitus.    »Annals>    XV, 

from  the  capital.  60-64),  he  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms.    Paul- 

Senebier,  Jean,  Swiss  natural  philosopher  ina's  life  was  barely  saved  by  her  slaves;  Sen- 
and  historian:  b.  Geneva  1742;  d.  1809-  After  eca,  after  suffering  prolonged  agony,  during 
studying  theology  he  was  ordained  a  minister  which  he  displayed  the  utmost  serenity,  was  fi- 
about  1762,  and  for  several  years  preached  at  nally  suffocated  in  a  vapor  bath. 
Chancy.  Philosophy  and  natural  history,  how-  "Nothing  in  life  became  him  like  the  leaving 
ever,  held  more  charm  for  him  than  divinity  it.»  He  was  undoubtedly  an  earnest  seeker  al- 
and in  1773  he  left  the  ministry  to  become  ter  truth  and  right.  The  Roman  world  was 
keeper  of  the  public  library  at  Geneva.  In  1787,  much  his  debtor  for  the  wise  and  humane  admin- 
he  also  became  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  istration  of  the  state  during  the  "golden  guin- 
Journal  of  Geneva.  His  most  important  works  quenniam'  of  Nero;  but  he  lacked  real 
are:  <£ssai  sur  I'Art  d'observer  et  de  faire  des  strength  of  character,  and  in  his  connection  with 
Experiences*  (2  vols.,  1775) ;  'Memoircs  Physico  Nero,  too  often  acquiesced  in  the  doing  of  posi- 
Chimigues  sur  I'lnfluence  de  la  Lumiere  Solaire  tive  evil  that  a  greater  good  might  he  accom- 
sur  les  Trois  Regnes  de  la  Nature';  'Rapports  pjished.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he  is  incorapar- 
de  I'Air  avec  les  Etres  organises';  'HistoireLit-  ably  the  most  brilliant  figure  of  his  time.  He 
teraire  de  Geneve'  (3  vols.,  1880)  ;  besides  which  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer,  his  subjects 
he  also  published:  'Catalogue  des  M5S.  dans  are  exceedingly  varied,  the  ideas  usually  nobly 
la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve.'  conceived   and   eloquently   expressed.     In   strik- 

Seoeca,  Lndus  Aniueus,  Roman  philoso-  ing  contrast  to  the  periodic  style  of  Cicero,  he 
pher,  son  of  the  rhetorician  of  the  same  name:  loves  short,  epigrammatic  sentences.  He  isan 
b.  Corduba  (Cordova),  Spain,  about  4  b^:  expert  m  the  use  of  every  variety  of  rhetorical 
died  in  Rome  by  his  own  hand  at  the  order  of  ornamentation,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
Nero,  65  A.D.  As  his  family  was  wealthy  and  of  vaiEing  teste,  he  carries  to  excess.  Though  ^j- 
equestrian  rank,  the  boy  was  brought  to  Rome  no  means  a  profound  thinker,  he  is  broad-mind- 
to  be  educated  for  the  bar  and  an  official  career,  cd  and  sympathetic  in  his  presentation  of  the 
He  attended  also  with  enthusiasm  the  lectures  of  ethical  pnnciples.  Stoic  m  the  main,  by  which 
several  noted  Pythagorean,  Stoic,  and  Cynic  man  s  daily  hfe  should  be  guided.  He  was,  in- 
philosophers.  He  had  gained  great  fame  for  clo-  deed,  by  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church  believed 
quence  and  had  entered  the  senate  through  the  to  have  been  a  Chnstian  and  there  are  still 
quKStorship,  when,  in  41,  at  the  instance  of  Mes-  extant  14  letters,  undoubte^y  spurious,  of 
salina,  who  accused  him  of  an  intrigue  with  a  correspondence  with  Saint  Paul.  His  moral 
Jnlia  Livilla.  sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Ca-  "says  embrace  12  so-called  dialogues  »0n 
ligula,  he  was  banished  to  Corsica.  From  there  Peace  of  Mmd,>  'On  Anger,'  'On  the  Short- 
he  sent  to  his  mother  Helvia  the  charming 'Con-  ness  of  Life,'  etc.;  3  books  'On  Clemency,' 
solatio,'  but  exhibited  little  fortitude  in  hb  ex-  addressed  to  Nero;  7  'On  Benefits,'  and  20 
ile.  Finally,  in  49,  Agrippina,  who,  after  the  books  of  'Letters  to  LuciUus.'  With  these  may 
executwn  of  Messalina.  had  married  Claudius,  be  grouped  the  seven  books  of  'Naturales  Quxs- 
and  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  her  son  tiones,'  which  handle  physics  as  a  basis  for 
Nero  the  heir  to  the  throne,  secured  Seneca's  ethical  reflections.  We  possess  also  nine  trag- 
recalt  that  he  might  act  as  tutor  to  the  young  edies,  composed  rather  to  be  read  aloud  than  to 
prince,  then  11  years  of  age.  At  Nero's  acces-  be  acted  and  so  rhetorical  in  subsUnce  that, 
sion  in  ':4  he  wrote  the  curious  political  satire  though  fine  passages  are  not  lacking,  they  arc 
(still  extant)  on  the  death  of  Claudiu-,  com-  "iher  declamations  than  real  poetry.  They 
monly  known  as  Apocolocyntoiis  «Pumpkinifica-  had,  however,  a  great  influence  upon  the  drama 
tion."    a    word    formed    upon    the    analogy    of  of  the  16th  century. 

apotheosis  "deification".     During  the  first  years  BibUography.— The    best    text    of    the    prose 

of  the  new   reign,   Seneca,  in  conjunction  with  works   is   by   F.   Haase,   in   the   Teubner   series 

Burrus,  prefect  of  the  prztorian  guard,  was,  on  <'*53-S)  I  of  the  tragedies,  by   F.   Leo    (Berlin 

the  whole   successful  in  keeping  Nero  within  the  1878-9).     The    'Apocolocyntosis'    has   l^en   ed- 

bounds  of  humanity.     Agrippina,  ambitious  and  ited  by  A.  P.  Ball   (New  York  1902).     See  also 

cruel    was  determined  to  rule  the  slate  through  Merivale  s   'History  of  the   Romans   under   the 

her  son   and  Seneca  seems  to  have  palliated  the  Empire.'     cc,     50.     52-54;     Zeliers     'Eclectics* 

latter's  excesses  in  order  to  destroy  his  mother's  (London   1883);  Farrars  'Seekers  after  God' 

influence  over  him.    Finally,  when  Poppjea  Sa-  (Undon  1886).              Nelson  G.  McCrea. 

bina    with   whom  Nero  had  become  infatuated.  Professor  of  Lahn.  Columbto  Untverstty. 
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,  i  lake  in  New  York,  west  of  the  cial    execuLioner   bestowed    upon    them.    Their 

central  part  of  the  State,  about  25  miles  south  last  two  League  chiefs  or  rulers  were  charged 

of  Lake  Ontario  (q.v.),  into  which  it  discharges  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  good  or  evil 

its  waters  by  the   Seneca  and  Oswego   (q.v.).  designs  of  any  alien  who  might   seek  to  enter 

It  is  about  3?  miles  long,  from  north  to  south;  the   jurisdiction   of   the   confederation.      In   the 

and  from  one  to  four  miles  wide.     Its  depth  is  American  Revolution  the   Senecas  espoused  the 

about  630  feet  and  It  is  445  feet  above  sea-level,  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  the  colonies.    To- 

It    is    one    of    the    group   called    the    "  Finger  day  the  Senecas  are  represented  by  several  dif- 

Lakes."  ferent  bodies  of  people  dwelling  in  diverse  places 

Seneca,  a  river  of  New  York;  flows  east  ^^^  ""^^  ''^"""s   forms  of  Bovernmeni.     In 

from  the  north  end  of  Seneca  Lake  to  the  north  ^^  553  were  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation, 

end  of  Lake  Cayuga,  then  turns  north  and  is  ^Z^^,""  *•"=  Cattaraugus  reservation    1,006  on 

joined  on  the  left  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Canan-  ^he  Allegany  reservation,  10  on  the  Tuscorora 

daiffua   then  turns  east   and  receives  in  succes-  reservation,  and  6   on  the  Onondaga  reserva- 

sion  the  drainage  of  the  other  parallel  "finger  *'«"•  »"J"  ^"'^  J.",'^  State;  87  were  on  the 

lakes,"    Owasco     Skaneateles,    iid    Onondaga,  Complarrter    reserrot.on    in    Pennsylvana.    and 

then    turns    northwest,    taking    the    name    of  V^  on  the  Grand  River  '"MervatLon  >n  Ontario, 

Oswego  River  (q.v.)  and  enters  Lake  Ontario  '^"^'^''■  t"*^'  ^-'-W-.   I"  addition  there  are  337 

at    Oswego.      lingth,    including    the    Oswego.  f«-caHed  'Senecas-  in  the  Indian  Territory,  biit 

_.,.iv  i^  raiip.  '•'"^  3"  ""1  included  with  the  foregoing,  as  it 

nearly  100  miles.  „  ^      „  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  true  Senecas. 

Seneca,  or  Senega,  Root     See  Polycala.  Skaniadariio,  or  Handsome  Lake,  the  founder 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Seneca  of  the  reformed  pagan  Iroquoian  religion  in 
County;  on  the  Seneca  River,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  vogue  to-day  among  the  various  northern  Iro- 
and  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  quoian  peoples,  was  a  Seneca.  On  the  migra- 
Railroad;  about  160  miles  west  by  north  of  tion,  or  probably  expulsion,  of  the  Awcnreh- 
.'\lbany.  and  37  miles  west  by  south  of  Si-racuse,  ronon  from  the  headwaters  of  Genesee  River. 
Electric  lines  connect  the  village  with  Cayuga  N.  Y.,  in  1639,  and  on  the  later  defeat  of  the 
Lake  Park,  three  miles  distant,  and  with  Water-  Neutral  Nation,  about  1649-50,  and  of  the  Eries 
loo  and  other  villages.  A  fall  of  50  feet  in  the  about  1654-7,  the  Senecas  moved  some  of  their 
river  affords  extensive  water-power  for  nianu-  settlements  and  colonies  westward  toward  Lake 
factoring,  and  explains  the  name  of  the  place.  Erie  and  along  Allegheny  River.  In  1657  there 
Seneca  Falls  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-  were  11  different  alien  tribes  or  people*  rep- 
growing  region-  The  chief  industrial  establish-  resented  among  the  Senecas,  thus  indicating  how 
ments  are  machine  shops,  woolen  factories,  fire-  well  they  exercised  the  right  of  adoption  to  re- 
engine  and  pump  works,  grist  mill,  and  furniture  place  their  great  losses  in  the  almost  intermin- 
factory.  The  shipments  are  chiefly  farm  prod-  able  wars  of  the  League,  which  had  then  lasted 
nets,  fruit,  dairy  products,  pumps,  and  fire-  about  75  years.  Of  the  several  tribes  formerly 
engines.  The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  constituting  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Sen- 
school,  an  academy,  public  and  parish  ele-  ecas  are  the  most  progressive  m  the  arts  and 
mentary  schools,  private  business  schools,  and  a  knowledge  of  civilization.  With  incidental  ex- 
public  library.  There  are  three  banks;  the  ccptions,  the  history  of  the  Senecas  previous  to 
national  bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  the  American  Revolution  is  virtually  that  of  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  village  president  and  Leagne.  j_  N.  B.  HEwnr. 
a  board  of  trustees.  Pop.  (1890)  6,116;  (1900)  Senecio.  sc-nc'sI-6,  the  Urgest  known 
^'S'S'  genus  of  plants,  comprising  about  J.ooo  species; 

Seneca  Indians  (origin  unknown;  their  it  belongs  to  the  Composita,  and  is  universally 
own  name  is  Tsonondowanenaka,  or  Tsonon-  distributed.  It  is  therefore  practically  impossible 
dowaka,  'people  of  the  great  hill  or  moun-  to  give  a  compact  description  of  the  generic 
tain,"  probably  referring  to  the  lofty  eminence  characters ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  these  plants 
south  of  Canandaigua  Lake).  A  member  of  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or  even 
the  famous  League  of  the  Iroquois,  founded  arttarescent,  have  basal  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
about  the  year  1570.  With  the  Mohawks  and  solitary,  corymbose,  or  paniculate  heads  of  flow- 
the  Onondagas,  the  Senecas  constituted  the  ers,  usually  yellow  in  hue.  These  are  ntade  up 
elder  phratry  of  tribes  in  the  social  and  of  both  radiate  and  tubular  flowers,  the  latter 
political  organization  of  the  confederation,  while  being  five-toothed  and  perfect,  or  of  the  tubular 
the  junior  phratry  was  composed  of  the  Oneidas  ones  alone,  on  a  flattened  or  slightly  convex 
and  the  Cayugas.  The  earliest  known  council  receptacle.  The  involucre  surrounding  each 
fire  of  the  Seneca  people  was  established  south  flower  head  is  cylindric  or  campanulate.  with 
of  Lake  Canandaigua,  while  their  territory  com-  its  principal  bracts  in  one  series,  distinct  or 
prised  the  region  environing  Seneca  and  Canan-  slightly  united  at  the  base,  and  encircled  very 
daigua  lakes  and  extended  westward  to  Genesee  often  with  a  ring  of  shorter  scales.  The 
River.  As  a  member  of  the  League,  the  Senecas  achenes  are  mostly  terete  or  compressed,  some- 
were  called  Honlnninkohoiite.  signifying,  "They  times  curiously  papillose.  After  wetting,  these 
are  fixed  to  a  door  or  door-flap,"  dcnotive  of  the  papilla  put  forth  pairs  of  spiral  hairs  which 
fact  that  the  Seneca  people  were  the  political  secrete  adhesive  mucilage.  The  generic  name 
door-keepers  of  the  League,  not  because,  as  com-  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  scnex,  an  old 
monly  asserted,  they  stood  at  the  western  fron-  man.  in  reference  to  the  tuft  of  soft,  plenteous 
tier  of  the  territory  of  the  confederation,  but  be-  bristles  surmounting  the  achene,  and  mo.stly 
cause  being  at  first  averse  to  joining  the  League,  white.  These  parachutes  have  so  well  dis- 
they  were  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  by  having  tributed  the  seeds  of  the  common  groundsel 
the  honor  of  the  office  of  doorkeeper  and  of  ofH-  (S.   vulgaris),  originally   European,  that   it   is 
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found  all  about  the  civilized  temperate  zone  as  railway    line    has    been    built    from    Kayes    to 

a  troublesome  weed.     It  is  a  more  or  less  gla-  Bafulabe   (82  miles),  and  is  being  extended  to 

brate  annual,  about  a  foot  high,  with  spatulate  Bamaku    and    Tulimandis   on    the    Niger.     The 

pinaatifii;  leaves  and  rayless  yellowish  heads  in  delta  is  marked  by  numerous  marigold  or  chan- 

corymbs.    li  blooms  at  all  seasons,  and  is  often  nels  which  disperse  its  waters  through  the  adja- 

i.old  in  English  cities  as  food  for  cage-birds,  cent  plains ;  and  its  mouth  is  dangerously  barred, 

At  one   time   it  was  even   regarded   as   a   love-  so  as  to  be  accessible  only  for  small  vessels  in 

charm,  and  was  said  to  have   formed  3  pact  of  the    dry    season.     Dredging    operations    are    in 

the  Virgin's  bed.     It  was  also  of  old  repute  for  progress  to  facilitate  navigation.     (2)  A  French 

poulticing.     5.    aureus   is   a   charming,   slender,  colonial  possession  in  West  Africa  named  after 

American    species,    with    cordate    basal    leaves,  the  river  and  comprising  the  coastal  strip  from 

called    golden    ragwort,    and    blooming    in    the  the    British   colony   of   Gambia   north    to    Cape 

spring.       Squaw-weeds     are    other     species     of  Bianco,    and    extending    inland    to   the    French 

Senecia.  Sudan  military  territories.     The  greater  part  of 

The  section  known  as  Cinerarias,  having  dark-  this  region  belongs  to  the  district  known  as 
blue  rays,  —  a  rare  color  among  Composite, —  Senegambia  fq.v.).  By  a  decree  issued  in  iSgg 
arc  greatly  cultivated  and  hybridized,  but  not  the  colony  of  Senega!  was  extended  so  as  to 
many  other  senecios  are  valued  in  horticulture,  include  the  western  part  of  the  former  French 
Among  these  are  the  familiar  German  ivy  Sudan  territory,  and  the  area  of  Senegal  is  there- 
(S.  mikanioides),  an  easily  propagated,  rapidly  fore  now  about  80,000  square  miles.  The  whole 
growing,  glabrous,  twining  vine,  with  small  yel-  is  under  a  civil  governor,  who  has  direct  juris- 
low  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  and  diction  in  the  communes  of  Saint  Louis,  the 
glossy,  deltoid-ovate  leaves ;  and  the  Cape  ivy  capital,  on  the  coast,  Dakar,  the  chief  port,  near 
(S.  macrogtossus),  a  beautiful  greenhouse  Cape  Verde,  Goree,  and  Rufisque.  Several 
climber  with  golden  flowers  as  large  as  mar-  other  districts  are  under  administrators,  but  the 
guerites  and  ivy-like  leaves.  One  of  the  "dusty  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  only  par- 
millers'  is  S.  cineraria,  a  tall  perennial,  envel-  tially  under  the  control  of  the  French  authori- 
oped  in  white  wool,  and  with  small  compact  ties.  The  colony  is  represented  in  the  French 
corymbs  of  rayless  flowers.  The  handsome  chamber  by  one  deputy.  Dakar  is  fortified,  and 
S.  pulcher.  with  reddish -purple  rayed  flowers,  there  is  a  military  force  of  about  3,000  men, 
of  strong  growth  and  cobwebby  foliage ;  the  nearly  one  half  of  them  natives.  Millet,  maiie, 
great  S.  japonicum,  over  five  feet  high,  and  and  rice  are  cultivated  by  the  natives;  the 
extremely  ornamental,  with  its  large  palmate  natural  products  include  gums,  castor-beans, 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers;  and  the  earth-nuts,  cocoanuts.  rubber,  and  kola.  Cattle, 
,5".  petasiies,  valuable  for  its  large  panicles  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  domesticated,  and 
big,  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  blooming  in  mid-  some  weaving,  pottery- making,  and  other  indus- 
winter,  are  also  cultivated.                                  •  tries  are  carried  on.     In   igoo  the  imports  were 

Scnefeldcr,  za'ne-fel-dir,  Aloya,  Bohemian  valued  at  over  $g,ooo,ooo.  and  the  exports,  con- 
inventor  of  lithography:  b.  Prague  6  Nov.  sistmg  chiefly  of  earth-nuts,  gums,  and  rubber, 
1771;  d.  Munich.  Bavaria.  a6  Feb,  183+  The  at  over  $6,500,000,  the  trade  bemg  chiefly  with 
son  of  an  actor  in  early  life  he  tried  unsuccess-  France,  altiiough  steamers  ply  also  to  Liverpool 
fully  to  be  both  actor  and  dramatist.  Having  and  Hamburg.  In  1901.  520  miles  of  railway 
learned  something  of  printing  he  conceived  the  "le  were  open,  the  chief  line  being  ihe  coast 
idea  of  inventing  a  process  of  his  own,  and  was  line  between  Dakar,  Rufisque,  and  Saint  Louis, 
finally  led  by  accident  to  his  great  discovery  of  A  line  from  l^yes,  at  the  head  of  flood  river 
lithography  (q.v-).  Subsequently  he  made  im-  tiavigation  on  the  Senegal,  lo  the  Niger  is  well 
portant  improvements,  contrived  a  press,  pro-  advanced  In  the  same  year  there  were  also 
cured  a  patent,  and  set  up  an  establishment,  MM  miles  of  telegraph  and  40  miles  of  tele- 
which  he  carried  on  successfully.  In  180Q  he  Phone  i™  m  operation.  The  French  first  set- 
was  appointed  inspectc/r  of  ihe  royal  lithograph-  tj^d  Senegal  m  1637.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
ine establishment.  He  published  the  "Elements  '"'J'  '"  '?5^  "'fK"  ^.  "i?, French  in  17:^,  and 
of  Lithography'  (i8jq),  a  curiously  illustrated  «:bsequently  held  by  the  English  till  the  peace 
work,  which  he  translated  into  English  and  »'  "U- .  ihe  settlements  did  not  flourish  till 
French,  ConsuU:  Nagler,  <Aloys  Senefelder  the  appomtment  of  Gen.  Faidherbe  as  governor 
und  derGeistliche  Rath  Simon  Schmidt'  (iSsa).  '"'^51;     He   began   a   vigorous   line   of  action, 

o— ~.i        -     -     ■!'     \xi  ,t     if,.;^n      ^tI    •  subdued  the    Berber   chiefs   who   prevented   the 

L„l,,    ,h.    capi,..    ,f   ,h,    Fr^h    cc.on,-    of  Sl^v^'l'.^riV^l'^vSf  dS.rS  S." 

,h,  ,„™„  ri^g  5,  .He  F».  M.n  -""..in-.  S!  rAS^     ^siTI^  t  ^ dT|^S 

C  f™„'  iT^io'si  S'J.»;„"a'e  R;  <""  "<  ""'I-  ■<«'-«>■  ^"-  '-■>"•  ■■-■■^ 

mountain  in  which  the  Bafing  rises  springs  also  Senegambia,  sen-^-g5m'bI-a,  West  Africa, 

the  Falemi,  another  great  branch  of  the  Senegal,  so  named  from  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers 

which   runs  north   in   a  more  direct  course  till  (qqv,),    ar    extensive    region    comprising    the 

it  joins  the  united  head  streams  above  Bakel.  countries  between  lat.  10°  and  17*  N;  Ion.  4° 

The  Senegal  is  about  1.000  miles  long,  and  is  and  17°  30'  W. :  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 


navigable  up  to  the  cataracts  of  Felou  in  Kas-  Sahara,    south    by    _ _,    _^     .... 

son,  about  700  miles  from  its  mouth.    A  river  Atlantic,    The  area  is  estimated  at  from  400j»o 

service  from  Saint  Louis  to  Kaycs,  460  miles,  to  700.000  square  miles,  and  is  almost  wholly 

is  maintained  during  the  fk)od  season,  and  a  under  French  influence,  with  the  exception  of 
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Bissagos  Island,  and  some  coast  territory  at  the  Battle  Abbey  was  erected  by  William  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  belonging  to  (ield  where  Harold  fell,  and  portions  of  it  Still 
Portugal,  and  the  British  Gambia  colony  at  the  exist.  Among  the  literary  treatments  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  name  Senegambia  event  are  two  poems  of  Chalterton  and  a  drama 
is  not  used  by  the  French,  who  call  their  colony  by  Cumberland,  Consult;  Green,  'The  Gotl- 
and protectorate  Senegal  (q.v.).  The  western  quest  of  England'  (1899);  Freeman,  'Norman 
portion  of  the  country  is  a  low,  flat,  and  to  a  Conquest,'  Vol.  IIL  (1876).    See  William  L 

r„W"rm=.^^o«fr„d^^e\ii.iyi%'!::  ^  s-n-  "•r**."-  ""nTt  'TPi'^'-  '■ 

north  and  south.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Buchs    Switzerland.  31  Oct  18+4:  d.  ChicaRO. 

Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Jeba  or  Rio  Grande,  1"-  ^  Jan.  J50S.    He  was  brought  to  this  coun- 

and  the  Nufiez.     In  the  level  tract  bordering  the  ^n-  when  a  hoy  and  settled  in  Wiscotisin.     He 

coast   the    rivers   during   floods   overflow   their  *as   educated   at  the  Chicago   Medical  College 

banks,  inundating  the  plains,  and  become  con-  and  the  Univers.ly  of  Munich,  was  house  phy- 

nected  with  one  another  by  means  of  canals.  "C'*'^  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  1 868-9  and 

On  the  lower  Senegal,  so  far  as  the  inundation  practised  medicine  in  Wisconsin  1869-93.  beinK 

reaches,    vegetation    is     very    luxuriant.     Rice,  at    one    time    surgeon-general    of    that    State, 

maiie,  and  other  grains,  with  bananas,  manioc.  After  1803  he  practised  in  Chicago,  where  he 

and  yams,  are  cultivated  equally  on  the  hills  and  was  attending  surgeon  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 

plains.     The    orange,    citron,    and    other    fruits  pital.  and  surgeon-in-ehief  of  the   St    Josephs 

introduced   by   the    Portuguese   are   now   exten-  Hospital.     He  was  appomted  in  1898  chief  sur- 

sively    cultivated    on    the    hills.     Wild    animals  B=o"  of  *<  6lh  Army  Corps,  ranking  as  heu- 

comprise  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  monkeys,  tenant-colonel  of  volunteers   and  chief  of  staff 

antelopes,  gaielles,  lion,  panther,  leopard,  hyenas,  '"  the  field.    From  18B4-90  he  was  professor  of 

jackal,  crocodile,  etc    llie  climate  is  intensely  surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

hot.  and  imhealthful   for   Europeans.    The  in-  S^ons.    Ch":ago,   and  after    1890  professor   of 

habitants  arc  of  many  races,  the  principal  being  P^c'ica'  and  clinical  surgery  at  the  Rush  Med- 

the   Yolofs,   Foolahs,  and    Mandingoes.    These  ical  College.    He  was  also  professor  of  surgcjT 

negro   tribes  inhabit  for  the  most  part  Middle  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic,  and  lecturer  on  mili- 

Senegambia,  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam-  tary    surgery    at    Chicago    Lniversity.    Among 

bia.    Upper  Senegambia,   to  the  north  of  the  !"»  works  are  'Four  Months  Amongst  the  Sur- 

Senegal,    is   largely   inhabited  by   Moors,   who  f'=SS\  °L  ^"T""!^^'     ^."?"'"V^'5l  ,^"i;S^9' 

carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  gum,  etc..  with  (1889);  'Surg.cal  Bacteriologj'   (1889)  ;  «Prin- 


carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  gum,  etc.,  -.l,.  ,      , .  ,          _      .,.,.,       i     ■      r  n              .1 

the   Europeans.    The   total   population  is  esti-  cip.lcs  of  Surgery' ■  'Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and 

mated  at  12,000,000.  }°'^\^' :  'Medico-Surgical  Aspects  of  the  Span- 

_     .,     ,         <-      (.                T  tsh-American  War*;  and  a  'Curses  Guide  for 

Seiujextee.     See  Salishan  Indians.  ^^e.  Operating  Rooi^i'    C'S03). 


Senil'ity.     See  Old  Age,  Diseases  of. 


bitter,  but  valuable  ptir< 


Senior,  senyor,  Nmsbi  Williain.  English  j^^  ,j^„  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  s 
pohtical  economist;  b.  Compton  a6  Sept.  1790:  g^,  tropical  species  of  the  leguminous  genus 
d.  Kensington  Gore,  London  4  June  1864.  He  Casiia  {a.y.).  The  officinal  species  are  shrubby 
was  graduated  from  Eton  and  frotn  Oxford,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^g^j  regular,  five  merous  flowers 
in  1819  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln  s  Inn.  j„  racemes  and  alternate,  pinnate  leaves  sob- 
He  was  the  first  professor  of  political  economy  divided  into  many  leaflets.  Alexandrian  senna 
at  Oxford  1825-30;  was  appomted  a  master  in  -^  formed  of  the  leaflets  of  Cassia  aculifoda. 
diancery  m  1836,  and  resumed  his  chair  at  .^^t^j^j,  ^^^  j^i^j  ^  cutting  the  shrubs  until  the 
Oxford  in  1847-  ,  Of  his  writings,  which  com-  j^^g^^  ^.t^^j^.^i  ^„^  j,,^^,^  (,ff_  g^j  ^^e  then  ex- 
pnse  a  number  of  excellent  treatises  on  political  ^^^^  ^^^  j^y^ia.  C.  augustifolia  (C. 
economy,  mention  may  be  made  of  'An  Outline  fio„gata}  grows  in  and  about  Arabia,  where  it 
?*  t'?e.  Science  of  Political  Economy'  (1836)  ;  ^^^  ^^^j  -^  domestic  practice  by  the  Arabs,  who 
(political  Economy'  (iSso);  'Essays  on  Fic-  apparently  the  first  to  introduce  the  drug 
t.on>  C1864)  ;  and  'Hislor.eal  and  Philosophical  ^^  ^J^^  j^\^  ^^,i^j  I„di^„  ,^„„g^  ^^  i,  ^ 
Essays'  (two  vols.,  1865).  cultivated  in  South  India.    Bombay  senna  is  a 

Senlac,  sSn19k,  or  HastinEB,  Battle  of,  the  very  inferior  quality  of  this  variety,  much  mixed 
one  battle  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  with  stalks  and  dead  leaves ;  the  variety  Tin- 
It  was  fought  14  Oct.  1066  at  Senlac  Hill,  a  few  nevelly,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  largest  and  dean- 
miles  from  Hastings,  between  William,  Duke  est  senna  in  commerce.  C.  obovala,  formerly  of 
of  Normandy,  and  Harold  II.  (q.v.),  king  good  repute,  producing  senna-pods,  and  culti- 
of  England.  Harold's  fortified  position  was  vatcd  in  India,  is  now  classed  among  the  inferior- 
attacked  at  9  A.M.  by  the  Norman  army  in  qualities,  and  rarely  met  with  except  as  an 
three  divisions,  strong  in  cavalry  and  archers,  adulterant.  Still  other  sennas  are  known  under 
the  centre  led  by  William  in  person.  The  Eng-  the  name  of  the  port  of  export,  or  place  of 
lish  made  a  stout  resistance  with  their  battle-  growth,  American  or  wild  senna  is  the  Cassia 
axes  and  other  weapons,  but  part  of  them  pur-  tnorylatidica,  a  perennial  abundant  in  the  south- 
suing  William's  flying  Bretons,  the  whole  body  em  United  Stales,  sometimes  eight  feet  high, 
was  led  into  a  trap  by  the  feigned  retreat  of  with  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets,  numerous  yellow 
many  of  the  Norman  forces,  the  disordered  flowers,  with  clawed  petals,  and  long  linear 
ranks  of  the  English  being  easily  over-  pods.  It  has  the  qualities  of  oriental  senna  in 
borne  by  their  enemies,  who  stormed  and  car-  a  lesser  degree,  and  was  formerly  used  for  the 
ried  the  hill.  The  death  of  Harold,  who  was  same  purposes  in  popular  medicine.  Bladder 
pierced  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  about  sunset,  senna  is  the  Colutea  arboreieens.  and  is  also  a, 
disheartened  his  men,  and  they  shortly  dispersed  purgative  sometimes  called  bastard  aenio. 
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Sennaar,    sIT-nar'.    North    Africa,    a    region  Ionia  and  Assyria'  (New  York  1900) ;  'Records 

extending  between  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile,  of    the    Past,'    Vol.    VI,   new    series    (London 

froin  Khartum  to  Fazogl.  or  in  a  broader  sense  1893) ;   E.  Schrader.   'The  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 

3  province  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.     It  covers  an  tions     and   the   Old    Testament'    (I,   278-310); 

area  of   40,000  square   miles.     Genarally  speak-  Tiele.         'Babyloniach-asayrische        Geachichte* 

tng,  it  is  a  broad  plain  with  occasional  granite  (Gotlu  1885)  ;  the  'Annals  of  Sennacherib,*  and 

mountain    heights,    and    at    the   north    steppes  the  'Babylonian  Chronicle.'  in  'Keilinschriflliche 

thickly  overgrown  by  wild  grass  and  bushes;  at  Bibliothek,'   Vol.   II.    (Berlin   i8<)0).     See  As- 

the  southeast  tail  forests  intersected  by  fertile  Syria;  Assvkiology;  Basvlonia. 

Talleys.    Gold  and  iron  occur,  and  palms,  tama-  _  „  ... 

rinds,  etc.,  grow  on  the  plain.     Monkeys,  lions,        ,  Sens,  France,  archiepiscopal  city  and  capita 

gazelles,  giraffes,  elephants,  besides  marsh  and  ?/  ^°   Arrondissement    m    the   Department  of 

water-birds,  are  numerous;  also  domestic  ani-  Yonne;    situated    on    the    right    bank    of    the 

mats.      The  chief  occupation  is  fishing.      The  X*^""^^  ^'X^""-  ??  miles  southeast  of  Pan^    The 

products  are  rice,  grain,  melons,  tobacco,  sugar,  «ty    contains   the    Cathedral   of    Saint    Etienne 

senna,  ebony,  and  sandal-wool.    The  climate  is  daUng  from  the  i3th  century,  and  a  fine  cily 

exceedingly  warm,  and  during  the  rainy  season  lia".  which  con  tarns  a  so  a  museum  of  precious 

unheahhfuL    The  inhabitants  are.  negroes— the  stones,  a   library,  and  an  art  gallery.    Manu- 

Fundi,  Nubian,  and  Galla.  and  of  mixed  races,  "ctures     consist     chiefly    of     fertilizers,     farm 

and  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  color,  unplements,  leather,  glue,  serge,  etc.,  and  there 

Slaves    are    imported.     Sennaar    (pop.    lowo),  I?  considerable  trade  in  wme,  corn,  hemp,  and 

the  former  capital,  stands  on  the  Bahrel-Aerik  ^»*-    .^^'"'    was    known    in    anaent    times    as 

or  Blue  Nile.    The  other  towns  are  Faiogl  (or  ARenticum,  and  jater  as  Senones.  and  was  one 

Famaka),  Roserea.   Wod-Medineh,   and   Khar-  of  the  largest  cities  of  Gaul,  vestiges  of  the  old 

the     latter     town     are     the     ex-  Reman  waUs  still  being  visible.     Pop.  14,962. 

Sennacherib,  se-nak'e-r'ib,  an  Assyrian  king,  originates  immediately  from  the  stimulation  of 
son  of  Sargon.  succeeded  his  father  on  the  the  sensory  end-organs  of  the  nervous  system, 
throne  705  b.c.  Among  his  first  acts  as  king  ((.  g._  the  eye  or  ear).  This  usage  fails,  how- 
was  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Babylonia,  ever,  lo  distinguish  between  sensation  and  sense 
and  after  accomplishing  this  he  directed  his  perception.  In  the  narrower  psychological 
arms  against  the  Aramean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  meaning  sensation  applies  lo  the  elemenlary 
and  Euphrates,  of  whom  he  took  200,000  cap-  forms  of  consciousness  originating  under  the 
tive-  He  then  reduced  a  portion  of  Media,  til!  conditions  mentioned.  Sensations  are  in  this 
then  independent;  placed  under  tribute  Tyre,  technical  sense  cognizant  of  simple  sensuous 
Aradus,  and  other  Phcemcian  cities;  advanced  qualities,  such  as  color,  tone,  etc.  (some  40,000 
against  Philistia.  made  war  upon  Egypt,  and  or  more  simple  qualities  can  be  discriminated), 
finally  marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah,  whereas  perceptions  are  cognizant  of  objects. 
who  had  revolted,  Hezekiah,  terrified,  yielded  For  example,  we  perceive  a  sunset,  a  complex 
in  a  panic,  and  paid  the  tribute  exacted,  tiamely.  visual  object  displaying  various  color  qualities, 
300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold  On  e.  g..  whiteness,  redness,  etc.,  of  which  we  be- 
his  return  to  Assyria  Sennacherib  made  another  come  conscious  as  sensations.  These  sensa- 
attack  on  Babylonia,  and  afterward  reinvaded  tions  are  regarded  as  simple  and  incapable  of 
Judah.  Having  marched  through  Palestine  he  further  analysis.  We  perceive  a  musical  sound 
laid  siege  to  Libnah  and  Lachish,  and  finding  when  a  note  is  struck  upon  the  piano.  This 
that  his  messengers  Tartan.  Rabsaris,  and  Rab-  sound  is  made  up  of  a  simple  fundamental  tone 
shakeh  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  submission  and  its  overtones.  Our  consciousness  of  one  of 
of  Hezekiah,  he  wrote  an  intimidating  'letter  these  simple  pure  tones  is  a  sensation.  On  these 
to  Hezekiah;  but  before  he  could  bring  his  terms  sensation  is  evidently  largely  an  abstrac- 
forces  against  the  city,  according  to  the  Bible  lion  of  the  psychologist.  Our  actual  sensory 
record,  a  visitation  from  the  Lord  during  the  consciousness  is  commonly  cognizant  of  objects, 
night  caused  the  death  of  185,000  of  his  troops,  i.  e.,  is  perceptual. 

In    consequence    of    this    calamity    Sennacherib  Certain  authors  extend  the  meaning  of  sensa- 

returned    to    Nineveh    and    troubled    Judah    no  tion   so  as   to   include   not   only  all   elementary 

more.     From  Herodotus  we  learn  of  the  Egyp-  sense    qualities    arising    directly    from    sensory 

tian     tradition     regarding    the     destruction     of  stimuli,  but  also  all  such  qualities  when  aroused 

Sennacherib's   host,   which   is,   that   a   multitude  in   processes   of   imagination,   as   when,   for   in- 

of  field  mice,  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow-  stance,   one   closes   the   eyes   and   gets   a   visual 

strings   of  the   enemy,   and   gnawed  the  thongs  image    of    a    rose.      They    speak    therefore    of 

by  which  they  bound  on  their  shields.     No  men-  peripherally  and  centrally  originated  sensations. 

tion  of  the  destruction  of  his  host  is  found  in  In  so  far  as  this  usage  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

the    monuments   of    Sennacherib.     Sennacherib  that  the   sensory   and  ideational   elements  are 

was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  qualitatively  alike,  whether  called  out  by  central 

and   was   not  only  a   great   warrior   but  also  a  or  peripheral   stimulation,   it   is  justifiable.     But 

great   builder.     His  greatest   architectural   work  well-established  custom  is  violated  by  the  proce- 

was  the  palace  of  Koyunjik.  which  covered  an  dure  and  it   may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 

area    of    fully    eight    acres.     Of    the    death    of  endure. 

Sennacherib  all   that  is  known  is  contained   in  The  commonly  recognized  groups  of  sensa- 

the  brief  Scripture  statement  of  2  Kings  xix.  37  tions  are  as  follows;  color,  including  brightness, 

and  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  from  which  it  appears  he  sound,  taste,  smell,  pressure,  heat,  cold,  pain, 
articular,  tendinous,  muscular,  thirst,  hunger, 
sex,    circulatory    (including    tickling,    itching, 
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etc.),    respiratory   and    static    (dizziness   sensa-  Bibliography.— ]»mts.     'Principles     of     Psy- 

tions  from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear).  chology' ;    Kiilpe.     'Outlines    of    Psychcriogj* ; 

Psychologists    are    wont    to    treat    sensalion  Bain.  'Senses  and  Intellect.'     For  special  senses 

under  four  principal  aspects,  i.  c.  quality,  dura-  see   literature   of   special   articles,    Vision,   Ob- 

tion,   intensity,  and  extensity.      Of  these   (our  ganic  Sensations,  etc. 
quality  is  generally  considered  most  basal.    A  James  Rowland  Angell, 

sensation   of   tone,    for   example,    may    vary    in  Profesior  of  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago. 
duration   without   appreciable   alteration   of   the 

pitch,  which  constitutes  its  most  essential  quality.  Sensation,    Organic.      The    term    organic 

Again,  a    color    sensalion    may    under    certain  sensation    is    nowadays    applied    broadly    to   all 

conditions    vary    in    extent    without    noticeable  those  sensations   which  originate   from   internal 

variation  of  quality.     But  a  sensation  which  had  bodily   stimulations.     They   are   called   forth   by 

no  duration  or  no  intensity  would  obviously  be  mechanical,   chemical,   and   thermal   changes   in 

no  sensation  at  all,  and  in  general,  if  any  aspect  the  organism.     Among  the  sensations  which  are 

which  a  given  sensation  can  manifest  be  reduced  commonly  held  to  belong  to  this  group  may  be 

to  zero,  the  whole  sensation  vanishes.     Certain  mentioned  pain,  pressure,  and  temperature  from 

psychologists  maintain  that  every  sensation  pos-  the   interior   of  the   organism;   f 


s  all  these  aspects,  but  probably  the  ma-  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  joints;  sensations  from 
jority  hold  that  auditory  sensations  at  least,  and  the  alimentary  canal ;  sensations  from  the  cir- 
perhaps  a  few  others,  liice  smell,  are  lacking  in  culatory,  respiratory,  and  sexual  organs;  and 
extensity.  Certain  interesting  facts  concerning  finally  sensations  which  are  supposed  to  origi- 
the  relations  of  sensation  intensities  to  one  an-  nate  from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  internal 
other  are  formulated  in  Weber's  and  Fechner's  ear.  These  sensations  are  sometimes  distin- 
laws.  According  to  Weber  equal  differences  in  guished  from  the  other  forms  of  sensation  like 
sensation  intensity  are  produced  by  relatively  vision  and  hearing  on  the  ground  that  they  con- 
equal  differences  in  stimulus  intensity.  If  we  vey  to  us  primarily  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
place  a  weight  of  20  grams  upon  the  hand,  we  our  own  organism  rather  than  knowledge  about 
shall  notice  no  change  until  we  have  added  the  external  world.  This  distinction  is,  how- 
another   whole   gram   i.   c.   ^   of  the   original  ever,  only  roughly  accurate, 

stimulus.     It  we  take  a  weight  of  100  grams,  we  The  sensation  qualities  which  originate  from 

must  now  add  not  one  gram  but  ^  of  100  grams  these   senses  can    be   described   only   with  ap- 

or   5   grams,   before   we   notice  a   change.     The  proximate   accuracy,   for   psychological   analysis 

same  sort  of  relation  holds  for  a  number  of  the  has  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  unravelling  all  their 

senses  within  the  medium  ranges  of  intensity.  complexities.     Pain,    pressure,   and   temperature 

Sensations    depend   upon   the   stimulation   of  are   familiar   experiences   requiring   no   descrip- 

specific  end-organs  connected  with  specific  brain  tion.    From  the  muscles  we  obtain  sensations 

centers.    No  one  ever  gets  visual  experiences  which  suggest   dull   pressure,  becoming  under 

who   does   not  possess  an  optical  center   in  the  conditions  of  fatigue  somewhat  unpleasant  and 

cerebral  cortex  and  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  conditions  of  cramp  leading  to  distinct  pain. 

possessed   a    functioning    retina.     No   one    ever  From  the  tendons  we  obtain  sensations  which  in- 

gels  auditory  experience   without  a  similar  use  form   us   of   the   movement    of   our   limbs   and 

of  the  ear  and  the  auditory  cortex,  and  the  same  particularly  sensations  of  strain  and  resistance, 

sort  of  thing  is  true  for  each  of  the  sensations.  It    is   generally   held   that   from   the   joints   we 

The    stimuli  which    produce     sensation     are  receive  important  sensations  which  also  inform 

classified  as  adequate  and  inadequate,  internal  us  of  the  movements  of  our  limbs  and  in  partic- 

and    external,    mechanical     and   chemical.     The  ular  make  us  aware  of  their  position.     Certain 

only  pair  which  requires  any  explanation  is  the  authorities    have    called    in    question — both    on 

first.     Each    sense    organ    is    fitted   to    respond  anatomical      and      psychological      grounds — the 

primarily    to    some    special    form    of    physical  significance  of  the   articular   sensations.     These 

stimulus,  e.  g.,  the  eye  tc  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  sensations    from    muscles,    tendons,    and   joints 

etc.     Such   stimuli  are  called  adequate.     In  ad-  commonly    occur    together    and    are    sometimes 

dition   to   these   adequate   stimuli,   however,  the  spoken  of  in  a  group  as  the  'muscle  sense'  or 

senses  can  be  aroused  by  other  forms  of  stimula-  the    kinicslhelic    senses.      Experimental    devices 

tion    designated    inadequate.     Thus    an    electric  are  necessary  in  order  to  isolate  them  from  one 

current   conducted  to  the   frontal  region  of  the  another.     The  circulatory  processes  are  probably 

head  may  produce  sensations  of  light.     Pressure  responsible    for    such    subjective    sensations    as 

on  the  eyeballs  similarly  occasions  color  sensa-  feverishness,  shivering,  'pins  and  needles,'  itch- 

tions.     It   may   be   added   that    sensations   often  ing,  tingling,  and  tickling.     Of  course  certain  of 

continue  after   the   stimulus   is   removed.     Such  these    .';ensalions   are   at   times   called    forth   by 

sensations    are    known    as    after- sen  sal  ions.     In  direct    external    causes.      The    heart    itself   oc- 

Ihc  case  of  vision  they  present  very  remarkable  casionally  gives  rise  to  very  distinct  sensations, 

characteristics   and   are   commonly   called  after-  commonly  of  a  painful  character.     The  respira- 

images.  tory   organs   arc    probably    responsible    for   our 

Sensations  combined  in  various  ways  and  re-  feelings  of  suffocation,  of  'stuffiness'  and  close- 
instated  in  the  form  of  memory  and  imagination  ness  as  well  as  for  those  of  freshness  and 
furnish  the  basis  of  all  our  ideas.  They  are  ac-  stimulation  in  the  air.  The  alimentary  canal 
cordingly  the  foundations  upon  which  rests  the  occasions  at  least  three  specific  qualities:  hunger, 
whole  structure  of  knowledge.  To  understand  thirst,  and  nausea.  Undoubtedly  the  processes 
their  f miction  in  this  particular  it  must  be  borne  of  secretion  and  excretion  affect  the  general  tone 
in  mind  that  in  actual  experience  they  are  not  of  consciousness  from  time  to  time,  although, 
mere  naked  qualities,  but  that  they  serve  to  con-  with  the  exception  of  the  sexual  organs,  it  is 
vey  meanings  and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  difllicult  to  say  whether  they  produce  anj;  real 
they  achieve  fundamental  import  for  mental  life,  sensations  apart  from  those  already  mentioned. 
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lentary,    and  process. oE  recognition  is  characterized  by  the 

poken  of  as  presence   of   a   definite   mood,   and   the   specific 

qualities  of  our  various  moods   are  hy  general 

The  semicircular  canals  together  with  the  consent  of  psychologists  determined  by  the 
vestibular  portion  of  the  internal  ear  are  com-  presence  of  definite  organic  sensations. 
monly  regarded  as  responsible  for  our  impres-  Ribot  and  others  urge  furthermore  the 
sioDs  of  the  movement  of  the  body  as  a  whole;  existence  of  'affective  memory.'  By  this  they 
but  it  seems  certain  that  under  ordinary  condi-  mean  that  in  addition  to  our  ability  to  recall 
tions  other  senses  contribute  to  these  imjires-  ideas  and  in  addition  to  our  ability  to  remember 
sions,  and  only  in  the  case  of  dizziness  is  it  at  whether  any  given  past  experience  was  agree- 
all  clear  that  the  sensattoas  themselves  are  dif-  able  or  disagreeable,  we  possess  the  capacity 
ferent  from  those  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  in  actually  to  reinstate  in  some  measure  the  original 
any  case  reasonably  certain  that  these  organs  affective  coloring  of  a  past  experience.  This 
constitute  part  of  a  reflex  system  by  means  of  is  brought  about,  they  maintain,  either  by  our 
which  the  bodily  equilibrium  is  maintained.  capacity  freshly  to  arouse  the  organic  sensations 

The   term  common   sensation,   or   sometimes  which  originally  belonged  to  the  experience,  or 

common  feeling,  has  been  applied  more  or  less  by  our  ability  Co  arouse  the  images  or  mental 

indefinitely  to  this  whole  organic  group  of  sensa-  copies  of  these  sensations.    Certain  psychologists 

tions  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  our  deny   the   existence   of   these   images.     Without 

general  feelings  of  vigor,  health,  discomfort,  de-  attempting   a   discussion   of   the   merits   of   this 

pression,  and  so  on  depend  upon  them.     When  doctrine  it  is  safe  to  say  that  individuals  vary 

these  terms  are  used  at  present  they  are  more  vastly    in    the    degree    to    which    they   actually 

commonly   applied   to    sensations    like   pressure  possess  this  capacity  of  fresh  arousal  of  either 

and  pain,  which  are  conceived  as  widely  dis-  the  organic  images  or  sensations  characterizing 

tributed  over  the  body  and  therefore  as  more  or  a  former  experience, 

less  common   to  the  impressions  gained  from  Aside  from  the  particulars  already  mentioned 

various  sense  organs.  organic  sensations  possess  small  value  for  the 

Organic  sensations  are  undoubtedly  de-  cognitive  side  of  mental  life.  They  bring  us 
pendent  tike  other  sensations  on  the  stimulations  relatively  little  exact  knowledge  and  in  condi- 
of  sensory  end-organs  connected  with  centripetal  tions  of  health  come  only  infrequently  to  clear 
neural  pathways  leading  to  the  brain.  These  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
end-organs  instead  of  being  placed  upon  the  sur-  ordinarily  marked  with  distinct  feeling-tone,  are 
face  of  the  body,  tike  those  of  the  more  familiar  definitely  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Under  con- 
senses,  arc  imbedded  in  the  various  deep-lying  ditions  of  health  they  seem  to  afford  the  basis 
tissues  of  the  organism.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  our  feeling  of  well-being,  a  feeling  which  is 
of  many  of  these  sensations  is  their  tendency  to  sometimes  vivid  but  usually  dim  and  vague, 
set  up  massive,  wide-spread  irradiating  effects  They  are  very  disagreeable  and  painful  when 
often  quite  remote  from  the  seat  of  stimulation,  the  bodily  processes  are  overtaxed  or  disturbed 
This  is  probably  brought  about  by  means  of  the  in  any  way  and  it  is  in  connection  with  such  ex- 
intimate  connections  of  many  of  these  organic  periences  that  we  most  often  find  them  coming 
sensory  nerves  with  the  sympathetic  nervotis  distinctly  into  the  fore^ound  of  the  mind.  The 
system.  This  is  leas  true  of  the  kinatsthetic  discomfort  of  indigestion,  extreme  fatigue,  and 
sensations  and  certain  forms  of  pressure  than  of  headache  will  illustrate  the  point. 
the  remaining  members  of  the  group.  Pain  Although  their  value  for  our  knowledge 
affords  many  striking  instances,  processes  is  small,  their  significance  tor  the  life 

The  organic  sensations  play  an  extremely  im-  of  impulse  and  volition  is  tremendous.  The  two 
portant  part  in  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  great  impulses  represented  by  hunger  and  sex 
etnotion.  In  such  emotions,  for  example,  as  may  sufiice  to  illustrate  this  side  of  the  subject 
fear  and  anger  it  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  All  our  processes  of  wii!  and  the  whole  sub- 
the  content  of  our  feeling  is  made  up  by  sensa-  structure  of  character  are  honeycombed  with 
tions  of  this  character,  e.  g.,  sensations  of  tin-  influences  which  originate  in  these  impulses,  and 
gling  or  flushing  which  come  from  circulatory  the  impulses  themselves  are  but  the  motor  ex- 
changes in  the  skin,  painful  sensations  from  the  pressions  of  stimulations  from  organic  sensa- 
region  of  the  heart,  sensations  of  choking  which  tions, 

come  from  the  respiratory  passages,  sensations  Bibliography. — Beaunis.    'Les   sensations    in- 

of    trembling    which    come    from    the    motor  ternes' ;  Titchener,   'Outline    of    Psychologic' ; 

mechanisms,    and    so    on.      The    James-Lacge  Ebbinghaus,      'Grundziige      der      Psychologic' ; 

theory  of  emotion,   whose  essential  contentions  Stout.   'Manual   of   Psychology';   Bain,   'Senses 

arc  now  for  the  most  part  generally  admitted,  and  Intellect.' 

makes  the  reflex  stimulation  of  these  organic  James  Rowland  Angeix. 
sensations  the  cardinal  fact  in  emotion  whereby  Profetsor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago. 
it   is   distinguished    from   other   forms   of   con- 
sciousness,                        ,      ,_  , .                     ..  Sensa'tionaliBm,    in    philosophy,    the    doc- 

These  sensatmns  are  also  held  to  possess  dis-  ^^j^^  ,^^j  „„^   y^a^   originate   solely   in   sensa- 

tmet  significance  for  the  processes  of   memory  ■           ^            ;          f    sensations    transformed. 

^^t  'tf^riT;  Lf  ^i;*  T^r^Tt^  n«"  L«^l<e  has  been  classed  with  Condillac  and 
tain  authonttes  that  the  characteristic  psy-  T  ,  -.  ,  r  l  o^.  i_  u 
Chologica)  process  when  we  recognize  a  familiar  other  philosophers  of  the  i8th  century  as  hold- 
object  is  found  in  the  arousal  of  certain  of  these  mg  the  doctrine  of  sensationalism ;  but  Locke 
organic  sensations  which  are  called  forth  by  teaches  that  'all  human  thoughts,  even  the  most 
familiar  objects,  whereas  a  different  set  of  or-  complex  and  abstract,  are  due  to  experience": 
ganic  qualities  is  aroused  by  unfamiliar  objects,  they  are  all  made  up  of  "simple  ideas,"  and  are 
It  seems  fairly  certain  in  any  event  that  the  due  to  phenomena  of  which  we  are  percipient  in 
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the  five  senses,  or  else  they  are  due  to  reflexion  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  and  the  timrual  branch 

on    'the    operations    of    the    mind,'     Condillac  of    the    glosso-pharyngeal   nerve.      Only    those 

most  distinctly  refers  all  ideas  to  sensation.     He  substances   can    be   tasted   which   are   dissolved, 

supposes  a  statue  organized  within  like  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  of 

but  as  yet  without  sensibility.    He  endows  this  the  mouth  must  be  moisL 

statue  with   one   sense  after  another   till   it  be-  Smell  is  the  sense  by  which  odors  are  per- 

comes  perfectly  a  human  being,  and  holds  that  ceived.     The  olfactory   nerve   is,   like   the   optic 

it  then  would-  possess  exactly  the  same  ideas  as  nerve,    a   prolongation    of    the   cerebrum.     The 

ourselves,  though  in  its  first  state  it  had  no  ideas,  olfactory  bulb  is  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 

Sense-organs.    See  Anatomy,  Comparative,  olfactory    nerve    (more    strictly    the    olfactory 

SenscB.   soecial   faculties   of   sensation   by  '^'^t),  of  which   it  is  an  enlargement,  and  the 

means   of  which  the  mind   obtains  knowledge  development  of  the  bulb  bears  direct  _  relation 

of  external  objects  and  phenomena.    The  senses,  to  the  acuteness  of  smel .    In  some  animals,  in 

five  in  number,  are  touch,  tasle,  smell,  sight,  and  ^^ich  smell  is  very  acute    the  bulb  is  of  such 

hearing.     The  four  last  named  are  operative  be-  size  that  it  is  cal!«I  the  olfactory  lobe.     In  man 

cause   of    special    organs   connected    by    special  ^^%''"P'"."J'''''^  "J  ^i*  ^"^^  "ften  need  to  be 

nerves  with  the  brain      As  to  touch,  while  there  confirmed   through   other  senses.     Odors,  to  be 

arc  specia!  organs,  it  is  an  unsettled  question  recognized   must  be  presented  m  a  gaseous  or 

whether  tactile  sensations  are  conveyed  by  spe-  vaporous   form.   Dryness   of  the   mucous  mem- 

cial  nerves  or  by  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves  of  °^^"'=  °^  ^^%  nose  and  excessive  secretion  blunt 

the   skin.     The  organs   of   sense   are   in   reality  O-e  sense  of  smell.     Some  persons  are  so   sus- 

working  tools  of  the  brain,  and  depend  upon  the  "/"ble  ?o  od""  and  emana  .ons  that  the  smell 

alertness  of  the  brain  for  efficiency.    It  is  in  »*  ""^'^  substances,  as  of  roses,  new-mown 

fact  the  brain  that  sees,  hears,  etc.    As  sight,  l^^y.  etc.,  or  of  certain  powdered   drugs,  may 

■     excite    m   them   an   inflammation   of   the ' 


hearing,  and  touch  seem  to  be  most  concerned  „       >          ,        i  .            ,            ,        , 

with  the  wants  of  the  intellect,  they  are  some-  Passages.  _  Hay  fever  (q.v.)  is  one  form  of  such 

times  spoken  of  as  the  intellectual  senses ;  while  inflammation.    There    is    an    intimate    relation 

taste  and  smell,  being  intimately  connected  with  between  smell   and  taste.    Delicate  flavors  are 

nutrition,  are  known  as  the  corporeal  senses.  ""'  appreciated  when  the  nose  is  obstructed,  as 

Cultivation  of  the  senses,  especially  if  begun  fy  catarrh,  etc.,  or  in  cases  of  anosmia  (q.v  ), 
in  early  life,  will  develop  their  usefulness.  It  '"^s  of  the  sense  of  smell  Smell  influences  the 
produces  the  accurate  hearing  of  the  musician,  respiratory  process,  and  the  breathing  of  a  fine 
the  keen  eyesight  of  the  pilot,  engineer,  and  °°°''  ""creases  the  amplitude  of  the  respiratory 
expert  microscopist,  and  the  accurate  touch  of  movements.  Tlie  sense  of  smell  may  be  highly 
the  blind.  But  training  may  be  carried  to  such  developed,  especially  where  there  is  deficierKy 
an  extent  as  to  make  these  senses  sources  of  '"  °^^"  ^^"^'^s.  By  it  certain  blind  and  deaf 
misery.  Certain  persons  are  painfully  conscious  persons  are  able  to  recognize  any_  one  with 
of  the  slightest  discord;  others  almost  in-  wj)?™.  *ey  have  previously  come  m  contact, 
stantaneously  detect,  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  ^  l  ^^''<^^"  *^"^*  '^  impaired  by  oversecretion 
the  inharmonious  blending  of  tints  which,  to  the  °f  *e  nasal  mucous  membrane  (catarrh),  by  its 
average  person,  are  all  in  harmony;  still  others  dryness  or  its  frequent  irritatron,  and  may  be 
are  made  uncomfortable  by  an  odor  perceptible  destroyed  by  disease  or  injury. 
to  none  but  themselves.  All  the  senses  become  Sight  is  the  faculty  whereby  we  receive  im- 
accustomed  to  continued  impressions,  so  that  pKssion  of  light,  movement,  form.  size,  shades 
they  no  longer  perceive  their  existence.  This  of  color,  and  the  manifold  beauties  of  nature 
condirion  may  prove  a  source  of  danger,  for  one  a"d  art.  The  organ  of  sight  is  the  eye,  the 
may,  for  example,  become  habituated  to  harm-  "^rve  of  sight,  the  optic  nerve.  Necessary  also 
ful  odors.  Sense-education  of  the  feeble-  Jo  proper  vision  are  the  eyebrow,  eyelid,  eye- 
minded,  as  accomplished  by  Seguin  and  his  wife,  'ashes,  lachrymal  and  Meibomian  glands,  tear- 
by  "eonsUnt,  assiduous,  philosophical  training,"  passages,  and  certam  muscles.  Clear  vision  de- 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  seems  to  be  a  P^nds  on  the  focusing  of  rays  of  light  through 
rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  when  one  clear  media  upon  the  retina,  and  the  conveyance 
sense  is  lost  or  seriously  impaired  nature  sharp-  °^  impressions  so  brought  to  the  cerebrum  by 
ens  some  other.  means  of  the  optic  nerves.    Defects  in  vision  are 

Touch,  or  tactile  sensibility,  enables   us  to  color-blindness,    myopia,    presbyopia,    hypermc- 

appfeciate  by  actual  contact,  the  size,  form  and  tropia.  astigmatism,  etc. 

consistency  of  objects  and  the  character  of  their  .      Hearing  is   a  sense  whose  organ  is   divided 

surface.     It  is  most  sensitive  in   the  margin  of  '"'"  '""■*=  Parts.  "xtemal,  middle,  and  internal, 

the  lips,  tip  of  the  tongue,  palms  of  the  hands,  The  latter  is  essential,  the  others  are  accessory. 

and  under  surfaces  of  the  fingers.     Some  writers  Hearing   is   effected   by   means    of   impressions 

speak    of   "general    sensibility'    as   one    of   the  "isde  by  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies   (ordi- 

senses,  and  include  under  this  term,  touch,  mus-  narily  the  atmosphere).     Impressions  of  sound- 

cular  sense  or   the   sense   of  pressure,   sense  of  "aves     are     conveyed     through     the     complex 

temperature,  etc.     The  organs  of  touch  .re  end-  apparatus  of  hearing  to  the  auditory  nerves,  and 

bulbs    and     tactile     corpuscles.     See     Mubclb-  through   them   to   the   brain.     Any   interference 

Sense.  w'th    the    delicate    mechanism    of   the    auditory 

Taste  enables  us  to  discover  and  recognize  apparatus,  as  hv  inflammation  or  injuries,  blunts 

flavors.     This  sense   resides  in  the  tongue,  soft  *=  sense  of  hearing.     See  Anatouv,  Compaka- 

palate,  uvula,  pillars  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  TT^'-     '^"BB;     Nosr    and    Throat;     Sautam 

the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.     The  organs  of  Gland3. 

taste  are  taste-buds  and  various  papilli.    The  Senritive  Plant,  or  Humble  Plant,  an  herb 

nerves  of  taste  are  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  (Mimosa  pudica)  of  the  order  Ltguminosa,  * 
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native  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  probably  a  perennial.  Seoul,  si-ool',  S&nl,  or  locally  Haa-ytag, 

It  is  an  erect  spiny  or  hairy  plant  with  long-  Korea,  the  capital  of  the  countiy,  on  the  river 

petioled  pinnate  leaves  and  numerous  purplish  Han,  about  70  miles  by  water  from  its  mouth 

flowers   in   roundish   heads,   followed   by   spiny,  in   the   Yellow   Sea,  and  25  miles  by  rail   from 

jointed  pods.     It  is   naturalized  in  many  warm  Chemulpo,    its    seaport     The   city    proper   is   a 

countries,   and   is   cultivated   as   a   curiosity    in  short  distance  from  (he  river,  in  a  basin  partly 

greenhouses  and  as  a  summer  annual  in  gardens,  surrounded  by  heights,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  early  spring  in  any  good  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  native 

garden  soil  and  given  ordinary  care.     The  plants  houses  low  and  mean.     The  royal  palace  is  the 

are  chiefly  interesting  because  o£  the  movements  chief  edifice,  and  with  its  grounds  occupies  over 

of   the    leaves   when    touched.     If   only   lightly  Soo  acres  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall.     Seoul  is  the 

touched  the  leaflets  close  in  pairs,  but  if  more  seat   of    various    foreign    embassies ;    a    Roman 

roughly  the  petioles  become  depressed.     Young  Catholic    cathedral    is    the    principal    European 

foliage   responds    more    quickly,   the   movement  building.     Silk,  paper,  tobacco,  mats,  fans,  a^d 

usually  occurring  within  one  second  after  con-  similar  commodities  are  the  principal   products 

tact.     In    a    few    minutes    the   leaves   gradually  of  native  industry.     There  are   schools  for  the 

resume  their  former  expanded  position,  the  time  teaching  of  Japanese,  French,  Chinese,  Korean, 

required  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  foliage,  Russian,  and  English,  and  an  American  Mission 

the   warmth   of   the  atmosphere,  etc.     At   ni^t  School,  which  is  subsidized.     Seoul  is  connected 

the  plants  'go  to  sleep,"  that  is,  the  leaves  be-  with  all  the  open  ports  of  Korea  by  telegraph. 

come  depressed  as  after  contact.     Other  species  Pop.  about  200,000.  or  with   the  extensive  sub- 

of    Mimosa,    especially    Af.    seitsiliva,    a    semi-  urbs,  300,000.    The  foreign  population  numbered 

climber,  are   also   somewhat  sensitive  to  touch.  33,000. 

Senior;  Area,  a  portion  of  the  brain  in  Separate  Estate,    See    Law    ov    Husband 

which   the  terminals  of  the   sensory  nerve-fila-  and  Wite. 

ments  finally  end,  constituting  the  cerebral  cen-  Separ»tist   Sode^   of  Zoar.     See    ZoA*, 

tres  of  sensation.    The  location  of  the  general  Separatist  Socwty  of. 

sensory  area  is  by  no  means  definitely  known.  d          ^          c-       t                tt 

Therr  are  a  number  of  sensory  areas:  thus  the  Separation.    Sec    L.w    or    Husband    and 


area  for  the  sensations  of  sound  is  located  ii-  . 

superior  temporal  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  Sep'aratists,  in  Church  history,  (i)  Those 
destruction  of  this  area  prevents  the  patient  not  who  m  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  of  England 
from  hearing  save  when  both  auditory  centres  refused  to  conform  to  the  public  services  of  the 
are  destroyed,  but  from  the  intellectual  appreci-  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
ation  of  what  is  heard.  The  sensory  area  for  Rose,  who  was  apprehended  with  30  of  his  con- 
sight  is  located  in  the  occipital  region ;  for  smell  negation  while  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  brain-base.  The  general  feeling  sense-  in  Bow-church  Yard,  London.  Another  well- 
area,  however,  the  so-called  sensory  centre  in  known  Separatist  was  Mr.  Rough  of  Islington, 
the  brain,  is  thought  to  lie  below  the  motor  who  with  several  others  was  burned  at  the  stake 
area,  somewhat  overlapping  it  It  will  probably  by  order  of  Bishop  Bonner.  (2)  In  Ireland  the 
be  many  years  before  the  exact  limits  of  the  Separatists  were  numerous,  consisting  chiefly  of 
various  areas  in  which  the  different  sensory  the  Walkerites,  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
axones  terminate  are  known.  When  that  time  Walker,  who  seceded  from  the  Established 
does  come,  however,  the  student  of  the  diseases  Church  of  Ireland  and  founded  a  small  church 
of  the  mind  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  in  Dublin,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sande- 
to  understand  the  different  variations  in  person-  manians  (q.v.)  as  their  creed.  Other  Irish 
ality  as  shown  in  diseases  of  certain  areas.  Separatists  were  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  adher- 
Consult:  Flechsig,  'Gehim  und  Seele';  Barker,  ents  who  left  the  Established  Church  and 
*The  Nervous  System,'  formed  an  individual  and  independent  Sandc 


Sentence,  in  law,  is  a  judgment  pronounced  man lan  communion.    The  Darbyitw  of  Ireland 

by  court  or  judge  on  a  criminal,  being  the  final  were     SeparatisUC     MUlenarians     from     whom 

determination   of  the   court  through   a   judicial  sprang  the   Plymouth  Brethren.     (3)  !>«  Ger- 

decision,  publicly  and  officUlly  declared   in  a  ^n    Separatists    seceded    from    the    Lutheran 

criminal  prosecution.    It  is  not  the  discretionary  Church  m  lie  18th  century  and  founded  a  Pietist 

act  of  the  court,  but  the  judgment  of  the  law,  ^"^  ">  Wurtemberg.    Persecution  drove  them 

which  it  is  the  ministerial  duty  of  the  court  to  t°   emigration   and   they  settled   under  George 

oronounce  ^PP  ^^-"-^  '"  Pennsylvania,  where  they  founded 

■^             ■    '         .  ■                ™,           .    n                  1  'he   Harmony  Society,  calling  themselves   Rap- 

Sentimental  Joiimey  Through  France  and  pis,s.  xhose  who  remained  in  Germany  estob- 
Italy,  A,  a  work  by  Lawrence  Stemc,  pub-  jigjjed  themselves  at  Kornthal.  under  the  name 
lished  in  1768,  ostensibly  of  travel  and  observa-  ^f  Komthalites-  All  who  in  Germany  refused 
tion.  Around  a  central  character,  definitely  con-  ,0  conform  to  the  German  Evangelical  Union, 
ceived  and  depicting  to  a  large  extent  the  author  founded  by  Frederick  William  III,  of  Prussia. 
himself,  are  grouped  a  number  of  incidents  more  „ere  also  known  as  Separatists,  (4)  The  name 
or  less  actual  though  embellished  by  the  author  s  „as  taken  by  some  of  the  early  Puritans  such 
fancy.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  subse-  35  the  Traskites  Cq,v,),  They  were  subse- 
quent imitations.  quently  represented  by  the  Quakers.    Among  the 

Sentimental   Tommy,   a   novel  by   J,    M.  most  important  sects  which  have  assumed  this 

Barrie,  published   in    1896.    It  details  the  life  name  are  the  Separatists  of  Zoar,  a  village  of 

and  development  of  a  young  writer  and  is  taken  Tuscarawas   County,  Ohio,    Their  constitution 

to  contain  considerable  antobiographic  material,  is  strictly  communistic :  they  refuse  to  serve  as 

Its  sequd  is  'Tommy  and  GnieP  (igoo),  soldiers;  consider  celibacy  a  higher  life  than 
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roarria|[e;  reject  all  relifious  ceremonies,  while  the  delegates  voted  the  supplies  for  three  >'ears 

maintaining    the    cardinal    doctrines    of    Chris-  only,  and  the  chancellor,  by  a  decree  from  the 

tianity.     Although  their   numbers   are  consider-  throne,   dissolved   the   house.    The   government 

ably   under    IflOO   tliey   enjoy   great   prosperity;  secured   a   majority   of   about  40   votes    in   tlie 

but,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  peasant  class  of  general  election,  i   Feb.   1887,  and  on  11  March 

Germany,    are    simple    and     uncultured,     Tticy  the  new  Reichstag  passed  the  septennate  bill. 

have  neither  audible  prayer,  nor  anything  tiiat  Septic* 'inim.      See    Buk»-poisomiwc  ;    Pv- 

corresponds  with  the  oince  of  a  preacher  or  min-  j^^gj^ 

ister  in  their  public  ser%'ices.    Consult:  Gardner,  _'              ,         ,.„...  ^       ,«, 

'Faiths  of  the  World.'  ^  Septaagerima   (sep'-tu-a-jesT-ni?)   Sondar. 

_  ,  .        c     r-          _  'nc  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  from  its 

Sepia.     See  Cuttlefish.  ^eing  about  70  days  before  Easter  (sepluagesi- 

Se'piolite,  a  compact,  clay-like  mineral  of  mus,  70th). 

Asm   Minor    in  alluvial   deposjts.     The  mineral  f„^  ,^^  J^^  ^f  ^^^^  synagogues,  and  called  it 

from  these  deposits,  popularly  known  as  «Meer-  ,1,^  'Septuagint    from    the   ir^t    sanhedrin    of 

schaum-   (q.v.),  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  j^    n,^berl.    It    dates    from    the   3d    century 

tobacco  pipes.  b  c^    At  first  only  the   Penuteuch  was  Irans- 

Sepoys,  se'poiz,  or  se-poiz',  the  name  given  lated;  and  the  version  of  the  remaining 
in  India  to  the  forces  composed  of  natives,  dis-  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  accomplished 
ciplined  after  the  European  manner.  The  ^dually,  the  whole  being  finally  completed 
French  were  the  first  to  see  that  the  transpor-  m  the  3d  century  B.C.  From  the  varieties  of 
tation  of  troops  from  Europe  to  their  Indian  style  evinced  in  the  version  it  is  clear  that  there 
colonies  would  be  too  expensive,  and  that  Euro-  must  have  been  several  translators,  though  bow 
pcans  would  perish  in  great  numbers  by  the  ex-  many  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  language 
posure  at  sea  and  in  the  climate  of  Jndia.  They  of  the  LXX.  is  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  Alex- 
therefore  took  Hindus  into  pay,  and  the  English  andria,  based  upon  the  Attic  dialect.  The  most 
adopted  flie  same  policy.  In  1900  the  total  skilfully  executed  portion  of  the  Septuagint  is  the 
Strength  of  the  native  army  in  India  was  155,249,  Pwtateueh,  next  to  that  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  that  of  the  European  was  73,638.  Though  The  execution  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  is 
not  generally  equal  in  courage  and  dexterity  to  very  indifferent  Of  the  Prophets  the  version  of 
European  soldiers,  the  Sepoys  are  hardy  and  Jeremiah  is  the  best,  and  that  of  Daniel  the  poor- 
capable  of  enduring  much,  and  very  temperate  est  It  is  inferred  regarding  the  Hebrew  MS.  or 
in  their  food.  MSS.  from  which  the  version  was  made,  that  the 

0 .  I  -1      ^    .    1  r          ■    n            i~  ^i.  letters  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  present 

Sept-fod,  a  typical  figure  in  Roman  Catho-  ^^^^   characters,  that  there   were   no  «wd 

lie   Cfiurch  worship  composed  of  seven  equal  ^-        ^^  separation  into  words,  no  final  letters, 

s^ments  of  a  circle,  used  to  denote  the  number  ^^  ,^^(  the  words  were  frequently  abbreviated: 

of  the  sacraments,  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.  p„^  (he  harmony  found  to  subsist  in  a  multi- 

Smtember,  the  ninth  month  of  the  modern  tude  of  instances  between  the  Septuagint  and  the 

year,  but  the  seventh  of  the  old   Roman  year,  Samaritan  version,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 

whidi  began  in  March.    It  has  always  contained  latter  was  the  basis  of  the  former;  but  the  en- 

30  days.    See  Caixkdas.  mity  existii^  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 

Septem-brista,  in  French  history,  the  name  "■ili'atcs  against  this  hypothesis.  To  explain  the 
given  10  the  agents  in  the  massacre  which  took  resemblance  between  the  two  versions  Gesemus 
place  in  Paris  on  2  and  3  Sept  1792.  during  the  supposes  them  both  to  proceed  from  a  common 
French  Revolution.  The  numbers  that  perished  «'^=""oa  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  other 
In  this  massacre  have  been  variously  given;  but  hpT»*es.M  have  been  made.  The  Septi«pnt  is 
the  term  has  become  proverbial  throughotrt  Eu-  p«  °".f'"^  °*  ^''^IT  ancient  version  of  Scrip- 
rope  for  all  that  is  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  tufe  «r,ih  the  exception  of  the  Syriac  Pesh<to  and 
in  h  matt  naiiirp  '"*  Samaritan.     It  was  the  sole  standard  of  au- 

numan  nature.  (hority  during  the  first  four  centuries,  and  has 

Septen'oate    Act,    The.     In    the    German  been  the  Bible  of  the  Eastern  Church  from  the 

parliamentary  elections  of  1887  the  struggle  ccn-  first    Of  350  direct  quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 

tred  around  the  septennate,  or  seven-year  army  lament  from  the  Old  Testament,  scarcely  50  are 

period.     On  14  January  the  emperor  dissolved  found  which  differ  materially  from  the  Septua- 

the    Reichsiag   and    ordered    new   elections    to  gint    It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ob- 

take  place.    The  government  had  proposed  the  uined  general  authonty  so  long  as  Hebrew  was 

addition   of   40,000   men   to   the   standing  army,  understood  at  Alexandria,  nor  can  it  be  proved 

and  sanctioned  the  maintenance  of  the  present  to  have  been  commonly  substituted  by  the  Jews 

military  force  for  another  septennate.     No  pre-  for  the  original  in  the  synagogue  service  at  an 

vious  army  grant  had  been  for  more  than  two  early  period.    It  was,  however,  adopted  by  Philo 

years.     Prince    Bismarck   favored   the   measure,  and  Josephus,  and  was  universally   received  by 

The     emperor     said,     'The     septennate     means  the  early  Christians.    In  the  transcription  of  the 

IHOce.    Reject  it  and  there  will  be  war.»     But  Septuagint.of  which  numerous  copies  were  made, 
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a  great  number  of  mistakes  crept  into  the  text,  ference  in  general  style ;  the  difference  will  en- 

The  task  of  rectifying   it  was   undertaken  by  ter  only  into  the  plan  of  the  structure  as  a 

Ongen,  and  the  version  as  amended  by  him  finds  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  building  is  lo 

a  place  in  his  Greek  Hexapla.    The  Septuagint  is  be  adapted  to  no  practical  uses.     The  freedom 

of  undoubted  value  to  the  Bible  critic,  though  thus  offered  to  the  designer  will  result  in  pro- 

thc  translation  is  not  always  literal,  and  misap-  ducts   of   good   or   bad   taste   according   as   the 

prehensions  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  are  period  is  one  possessing  high  or  low  artistic 

frequent.     Glosses  are  very  often  inserted,  and  ideals.    See  Memoeial  Architecture  ob  Moku- 

arbitraryparapbrases  are  numerous.  The  principal  uent. 

extant   MSS.   known    are   the   Codex   Alexan-  _       .        .,,     ,,           .,  ^.           ,    ,.            , 

drinus  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Codex  Vati-  .^    Seqmn,  se  kw.A  or  sikln,  an   Italian   and 

canus  in  Rome,  and  the  Codex  Sbaiticus  (imper-  Turkish  goid  coin.    It  was  first  struck  at  Venice 

feet)  in  Saint  Petersburg.    The  principal  printed  ?l»"t  '^^  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  afterward 

edilwns  are  the  Coroplutensian   (1517),  the  Ro-  ">  «"  f^"  other  Italian  citie^  and  from  the  Le- 

man  or  Sixtine   (1587),  the  Oxford  of  1707-^,  "^"^   "=.^   introduced   into   Turkey.     The   Tus- 

the  Oxford  of  1798-1827   (Holmes- Parsons^  five  can  sequin  is  worth  $2.30,  the  Turkish  from  $I.iO 

vols,  folio),  and  the  Cambridge  edition  by  H.  B.  "  ^^-^S- 

Swete  (1S877M;  2d  ed,  1^5-9,  three  vols.).  SequoU, a  genus  of  Conifera.  included  in  the 
The  Septuagint,  which  had  been  used  by  Jews  sub-family  Taxodioida,  of  which  the  other  genus 
and  Christians  long  after  Christ,  was  gradually  jg  the  Toxodium  or  deciduous  cypress.  The 
superseded  by  other  Greek  versions,  such  as  Sequoia  genus  (named  in  honor  of  the  Cherokee 
those  of  Aqmla.  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  chief  Sequo^yah,  who  invented  the  alphabet  of 
representing  more  closely  the  Hebrew  text  as  <t  that  tribe),  was  for  a  time  known  as  faxodium 
latterly  stood,  but  only  small  fragments  of  tosc  or  WelUitgtoma;  it  comprised  two  species,  S. 
now  exist  Ihere  is  a  Concordance  to  the  Sep-  sempervirens,  the  redwood,  and  S.  gigantea,  the 
tuagint  by  Hatch  and  Redpath.  See  Bible.  "big-tree,^  both  natives  of  California.  The 
Sqnilchral  Architcctnre,  a  form  of  art  genus  was  once  widely  distributed,  as  fossil  re- 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  beauty  or  magnificence  mains  testify,  and  the  petrified  forest  in  Arizona 
to  tombs  or  to  buildings  used  only  for  purposes  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  species  of  sequoia. 
of  wpuiture.  The  term  may  be  extended  to  rep-  The  flowers  of  the  sequoias  are  montccious  and 
resent  even  the  ornamental  treatment  of  head-  are  borne  in  scaly  inflorescences  as  terminal  or 
stcmes  or  slabs.  No  particular  style  of  architec-  axillary  shoots  in  such  great  profusion,  that  the 
ture  belongs  strictly  to  sepulchral  structures ;  the  pollen  covers  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  dur- 
fashion  being  largely  derived  from  the  styles  of  ing  their  winter  blooming.  The  pistillate  flowers 
civic  or  religious  buildings  prevailing  at  the  mature  into  a  fruit,  or  oval  cone,  having  persist- 
period.  Some  styles,  it  may  be  said,  lend  them-  ent  woody  scales,  broadened  at  their  outside 
selves  more  readily  than  others,  at  least  for  end  into  a  rhomboidal  flat  top,  very  much 
ndendor  of  effect.  Such  for  instance  is  the  wrinkled,  and  with  a  slightly  prickle-tipped  apex. 
Gothic,  in  which  s^le  many  beautiful  specimens  Their  scales  are  slightly  separated  to  allow  the 
exist,  particularly  in,  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  many  brown,  compressed  seeds  to  escape  and 
of  England.  In  this  style  is  the  sepulchral  then  spin  away  on  their  lateral  wings.  The 
church  of  Brou  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  A  distinc-  leaves  are  acute,  compressed  and  keeled,  decur- 
tion.is  here  to  be  noted  ijetween  the  practice  of  rent  00  the  stem,  alternate  and  inserted  in  spi-, 
ancient  and  medieval  times.  In  the  case  of  the  -  rals,  very  scale-like  on  the  branchlets,  but  on 
forrner  the  tomb  was  a  building,  large  or  small,  older  branches,  linear  and  spreading. 
a_part  from  structures  devoted  to  the  uses  of  re-  The  redwood,  which  was  the  first  Sequoia 
ligious  worship.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  discovered,  is  the  more  common  species,  and 
the  most  imposingof  all  human  structures;  the  grows  along  the  Pacific  coast  just  so  far  inland 
Mausoleum  at  Halieamassus  one  of  the  wonders  as  the  sea-fogs  can  go.  It  is  a  very  straight, 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  buildings  erected  in  handsome  tree,  with  columnar  trunk,  and  spread- 
memory  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  in  northern  ing  branches  and  branchlets,  and  reaches  in 
India  as  well  as  the  Taj  Mahal  are  to  be  taken  some  instances  as  great  a  height  as  the  other  and 
with  the  foregoing  as  not  strictly  tombs,  but  as  more  famous  species  (see  Redwood). 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  sepulchral  architec-  Sequoia  giganlea,  the  *'big-tree  of  Califor- 
ture.  Of  all  the  Aryan  peoples  the  Romans  nia,*  is  more  rare.  It  is  found  in  10  small  groves, 
were  conspicuous  for  their  imposing  tombs,  spec-  forming  an  uninterrupted  "nielt'  extending 
imens  of  which  exist  in  the  remains  of  the  lomb  for  200  miles  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  Nevada  Mountains,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
now  called  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  at  Rome,  world.  The  Calavera?  grove  near  the  northern 
Belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  are  extremity  of  this  series,  is  the  most  picturesque 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici  erected  by  Michelan-  and  important  group  of  big  trees,  and  was  first 
gelo,  though  of  these  the  sculptural  features  are  discovered  by  J.  Bidwell  in  1841.  These  famous 
more  important  than  the  architectural.  One  of  trees  are  the  most  massive  of  any  in  the  world, 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  period  is  the  but  are  not  the  tallest,  being  surpassed  by  the 
tomb  of  Loys  de  Breze,  erected  by  his  wife  Diane  Eucalyptus  trees  of  Australia.  They  are  prac- 
de  Poitiers  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  at-  tically  exempt  from  disease,  and,  it  they  were 
tribufed  to  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin.  In  not  injured  by  fire  and  by  man,  would  have  ap- 
America  the  most  notable  specimen  is  the  tomb  parently  an  almost  endless  life.  Some  of  them 
of  Gen.  Grant,  a  structure  resembling  in  general  are  judged,  by  the  nimiber  of  annual  rings,  to 
form  the  tomb  of  Qecilia  Metella.  A  compari^  have  been  thousands  of  years  old.  Fully  grown 
son  of  some  of  the  specimens  here  quoted  with  frees  average  a  height  of  275  feet,  and  a  diameter 
the  examples  of  civic  and  ecclesiastical  archi-  of  25  feet.  One  of  the  itiost  gigantic,  cut  dow^ 
tecture  of  the  same  K^od  will  reveal  no  dif-  with  great  difficulty,  in  1853,  was  302  feet  in 
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SEQtIOYA  LEAGUE  — SERAPEUM 

height,  96  feet  in  circumference,  and  after  the  bols  from  an  English  speller.  His  alphabet  was 
bark  was  lemoved  (which  was  itself  nearly  18  qnickly  adapted,  was  very  successful,  and  was 
inches  thick,  the  diameter  of  the  solid  wood  in  employed  by  the  missionaries  and,  in  part,  in 
the  stump  was  25  feet,  6  feet  frtjm  the  ground,  printing  a  newspaper,  "The  Phoenix.' 
This  stump  was  used  as  a  dancing  Hoor,  holding  Serajlio,  ae-ral'yo,  ConsUntinople,  Turkey. 
40  or  more  persons.  Others  have  been  estimated  the  former  imperial  palace  of  the  Osmanii  aul- 
as between  350  and  400  feci  h.gh.  tans,  occupying  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
The  younger  sequoys  are  very  graceful  a.id  ^j,  „  ^  entrance  of  the  Bosporus.  It 
charming  in  their  dark  blue-green  foliage,  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium  and 's  of 
being  often  grown  in  Enghsh  and  European  gj^at  historic  interest.  The  existing  buildings 
parks  They  have  a  straight,  tapering  stem  from  j,,,  ,„„  ^le  time  of  Mahmond  II.,  and  chiefly 
which  the  branches  spring  to  form  a  narrow  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  surrounded 
spite-like  pyratnid  After  a  few  hundred  years  j^  j„  gardens,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by 
Uiey  hegm  to  lose  their  branches,  and  become  ^^^^  „„  „  „,  „5diieval  origin.  The 
dome-like.  Ultimately  Ihey  become  our  pictur-  „„„ee  is  on  the  west,  near  the  church  of  Samt 
•Kiue  trees,  with  a  great  trunk  enlarged  «  He  j  „  j  ,,„  i„p,ri,l  Gale  (BM  Hmuyioi., 
base  and  strongly  bnttressed  fluted  with  low  ,t,  .s„b|,„  p„„ei.),  which  leads  into  a  Snri 
broad  ndges,  and  covered  with  cinnamon  hrown  ^ned  by  the  mint,  the  old  church  of  Saint  Irene 
bark  (purple-tinted  in  be  shadow)  which  fol-  ,„„,„  „  ^^^  ^^^  interesthig  object.), 
ows  the  coBtoar  of  the  lobed  trunk,  and  is  deep-  „^„„  „(  affiqoities  (also  of  some  inticli 
S™,:"™?.."™'*.  „'S™  ■  Th''.',tK;i™  .i.f,  "=■  Another  gate,  the  on.  JCufoim,  leads  fi»i; 
f^™t.H  S,  .™V;  »o„  fei  K"  ™.!  *''  ™n  ••"<"'  '""'  one.  »hich  is  .nrreundea 
t„;5S,  ,™„^  iS  h™w™S  S^?„  i„',™  l>r  "'"<l»  "''  «>'  f"™"  iilthens  of  the  sultan, 
l;?,2S  5,  1^  ,™  £  ™Sj;'r™„  wS  1>"  »»".  >"<1  <>«i""l'-  The  main  pact  of  fhi 
S;;?  o^„^hS.  S.  Sh  ,  ,  If  ,™.  „7  si  "'•«'»  "  »="  reached  through  the  sJjfJetKfel, 
stand    out    above    the   other   nil   trees   of   the  ",,           ,    Felicity,    fotmerly    guarded    bj^ 

?i  m  "ch  ZldVdtenyutals'KchVeU'SullfS  «»-»■,  ^'  "  'f  «««  »'  ^..D*^,  wb£ 

wh»  young  butVeloplng  a  bronay  ti«  ^hen  ^-^^TiZlS  a'Sie'dTT^'  t^STrj; 

tJc  big  tree.,  while  standing,  have  served  as  T* '""i''"'  S''  "'"¥=  •f^"™  i  "^^  ^ 
shelter  for  men  id  cattle,  and  !«  a  constant  at-  !S,"f  ■  ">"''  S«  ?"■""'  .?™?  "•«  '""I'T* 
traction  for  tourist,,  the  largest  being  known  by  2="  ","  '  S  S?  tf^'of'iSord  H 
name.  One,  the  Wawona,  in  the  Manposa  grove,  S?  ""i''""'J:  Sm"  the  time  of  Mahmond  II. 
has  a  porta  cnl  through  it,  base,  which  Illowi  H"  '•■''"  ■»'"?,'  i,*""  ."^'j'"'',  """fed  ^f 
the  paSage  of  vehicto.  But  there  is  constant  K'", •""?"■  "^ Jl}"  *t'?'?''  lost  much  of 
danger  of  their  extinction.  Only  one  compara-  U' form»  magiufiemce  and  interest.  The  word 
tivcly  unimportam  and  uninteresting  grouprthe  E"*"  ^  come  to  denote  a  harem  or  place 
Slariposa  grove,  i,  efficiently  proleJted.  The  for  the  aeeluston  of  ooncnbmes. 
others  are  owned  by  private  imerests  and  often  Serafng  s^-r5fl,  Belgium,  a  town  in  the 
by  lumbeimen,  who  cot  down  the  magnificent  province  of  Liege,  three  miles  southwest  of  ttie 
trees  for  the  sake  of  their  light  soft  wood,  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Meuse  River.  The 
bright  red  in  the  heart,  and  durable  when  in  con-  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Prince- 
tact  with  soil,  and  which  is  dynamited  ap_art.  Bishops  of  the  (Hiurch,  was  converted  into  (me 
whh  enormous  waste,  and  made  principally  into  of  the  largest  iron  manufactories  on  the 
fencing  and  shingling.  The  big-tree  has  not  the  continent.  These  extensive  works  cover  a 
tremendous  reproductive  powers  of  the  red-  tract  of  270  acres,  and  employ  10,000  men. 
woods,  the  seeds  have  very  low  vitality,  and  in  The  annual  output  is  worth  about  $9,coo,caa 
some  groves  almost  no  seedlings  are  found  ;  more-  All  kinds  of  machinery  are  manufactured.  Con- 
over,  the  flocks  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  moun-  nected  with  the  establishment  are  hospitals,  or- 
tains,  destroy  the  saplings,  and  the  dreaded  forest  phan  homes,'  savings  banks,  schools,  etc.  Other 
fires  not  only  decimate  the  patriarchs  but  de-  industries  are  the  glass-works  (very  extensive) 
vour  the  young  gtdwth.  and  coal-pits.    Ship-building  i,  also  carried  on. 

Sequoy*  League,  a  national  organization  P°P'  about  42,000. 

devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  Serajevo,  sS-ra'y^v6.     See  BosnatSbkat. 

the  Indians  in  the  United  States;  it  con,i,is  of  Serajganj,    .S-rtj-gOni',    India.      See    Si«- 

local    councils    federated    under    the    national  AjtwNj                      '  e     , , 
league     In  1902  it  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 

a  good  reservation  for  the  Warner  Ranch  In-  Serampore,    ser-am-por .     or     Srirampur, 

dians  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  former  India,  in  Bengal,  a  town  on  the  Hugh  River,  12 

home.  miles  north  of  t^lcutta,  and  opposite  Barrackpur. 

c.«..«»i.    —  i.,.,,^'„s r.^,^^M  rai-*   —  It  has  a  school,  church,  college  and  library,  con- 

OulS  oSiS   TndSA  ^LSS?   b     aboS  ™""l  -■'"■  »'=  BW""  "i"'™      The  priicipal 

;^d.Sa"s^„'Fere»;i.'o  Z'rthern'kSS  IfJ^i'V  ••  the  majufacture  of  paper  and  m.U. 

1842.     He  exercised  hi,  ingenuity  in  numerous  Jhe  town    under  tlie   name  of  Frederiksnager, 

ww.-as    silversmith,    bhcksmiih,    artist.     In  '?""''!   belonged   to   Denmark   but   was   pur- 

1821    he  completed   tii   Cherokee   ilphabet.   for  cha.<ed  m  184s  by  the  English  East  Indui  Com- 

which  he  received  in  1823  a  silver  medal  from  P"'-    Th'  t?""  '•  f}.""':,  ""',f  "^'', 

the  Chenikee  general  council.    This  alphabet  wns  '«""    '"'    «'"'«"'    "'    Cal""ii-      P'P-    iibont 

perfectly  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cher-  SO.OC" 

okee  tongue,  which  it  expressed  a,  the  English  ' 
alphabet  never  could    He  bortowed  many  sym- 
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SERAPHIM  —  SERENADE 

Serapeum  at  Memphis  was  tbe  most  famous.    It  the  ahar  a  live  coal  in  hia  hand,  with  it  touched 

was  the  Cemetery  of  the  Apis,  and  do'Se  to  the  Isaiah's  lips,  purifying  them  and  purging   his 

Apeum^    where    the    bull    dwelt    while    in    life.  sin.     The  Seraphim  are  in  the  later  Jewish  the- 

Within  it3  precincts  also  were  tbe  dwellings  of  ology  and  in  Qiristian  angelology  classed  as  the 

the  priests,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  who  highest  of  the  orders  of  angels,  holding  the  6rst 

flodied  here  to  be  cured  by  the  dreams  vouch-  piqce  in  the  first  triad  of  the  angelic  hierarchy  — 

safed  them  by  the  god.    The  approach  to  the  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones.    Tbe  word 

temple  from  the  city  was  throu^a  an  avenue  of  Seraphim,  if  it  is  of  Hebrew  etymology,  means 

sphinxes.    The  ruln^  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  "burning  ones'  :  it  is  of  the  plural  number,  aitd 

the  dromos  of  sphinxes,  which  had  already  be-  the  singular  form  is  Seraph. 

Mime  partially  buried  iri  the  sand  in  the  days  of  SeMphim,  Order  of.     See  Ohdebs,  Royal. 

Strabo,  were  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  m  iSsa  o__'_:.™,    ,j,     ;„;„„  „(   ai_„.,„j.;,    „*  i.^. 

of  the  library  of  the  Serapenm.    Near  this  a  Setapii,  sS-ra  p!s,  or  Sar»piB,  an  Egyptian 

transverse  avenue  led  on  the  right  to  a  temple  divinity    whose    worship    was    introduced    into 

of  Apis,  erected  by  Nectanebos,  and  on  the  left  Egypt  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.    It  is  related 

to  the  Serapeum  itself.    Further  excavations  dis-  hy  Plutarch  and  Tacrtus  that  Ptolemy  having 

closed  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mommies  seen  m  a  dream  the  image  of  a  god,  which  he 

of  the  Apis.     This  great  cemetery  divided  itself  was  ordered  to  remove  frtm  the  place  in  which 

into  two  parts,  the  one,  a  Taulted  gafiery,  con-  ■*  stood,  sent  to  Sinope,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 

taining  ao  sepulchral  chambers,  of  dates  langmg  traveler  named  SOsibius,  and  brought  thence_  a 

from  Ramescs  11.  to  Psammetichus  I.;  and  the  tolossal  statue,  which  he  set  up  in  Alexandria. 

other,   a   souterrain,   divided   into  a   number   of  It   was   declared   to  represent   the   god   Serapis, 

galleries,  begun  iri  tbe  Sad  year  of  Psammetichus  affirmed  by  Maretho  to  be  Pluto  or  the  JupUer 

I.,  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  Ro-  of  Smope.    A  magnificent  temple  was  built  at 

man  Empire.    The  hnU  mummies  of  this  divi-  Alexandria  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of 

ston  were  deposiied  in  gigantic  monolith  sar-  Serapis,  and  this  temple— the  Serapeum  — was 

cophagi  of  Syenitic  granite,  sometimes  as  high  the  last  hold  of  the  pagans  in  that  city  after  the 

as  12  feet,  with  a  length  of  15  feet,  aud  weigh-  introduction  nf  Chnstianrty.    AhblJier  temple  ot 

ing  upward   of  60  tons.    The  dead   bull   was  ft's  god  at  Memphis,  beside  the  Apis  temetery. 

trea^ted  as  a  deceased  human  being,  and  the  sar-  was    discovered    bv    Manette    m    185a     (See 

cophagi  were  accompanied  by  sepulchral  VaseS  SebapeI^m.)     The    Egyptians   themselves  never 

-  and-  Iw  the  usual  sepalchaJ  figuMai^oBered  to  acknowledged' htm  in  their  pantheon,  but  he  was 

tbe  dead.    Votive  tablets  were  placed  «ver  the  w*  pnncipal  deity  in  the   Greek  and   Roman 

■  Unbeb  of  the  doors  of  the  chambw^,  ^d«Lone  towns,  and  was  considered  to  be  either  Osins, 
of  these  always  contained  the  date  of  tie  birth  -«s<!ulapms,  Jupiter  or  Pinto.  Forty-two  ttm- 
or  discovery,  the  enthronement,  and  death  or  Pjes  a^e  said  to  have  betn  erected  to  him  m 
burial  of  the  particolar  Apis,  they  have  b<sc«nc  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans ;  his 
of  great  importance  in.  determining  the  chrono-  worship  extended  also  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
logy  of  the  iptli  and  subsequent  dynasties.  ri(6A.u  if  wad  irtitoduced  to  Rome  W  Antoninus 
They  end  with  Ptolemy  EueTgqtes  II.  (i??  B.C.).  P\Os  The  image  of  Serapis  perished  with  his 
The  discovery  of  146  papyri  (now  in  various  »mple  at  Alexandria^  whkh  was  destroyed  m 
museums),  dating  from  the  i8th  to  the  34th  ^' by  the  order  of  Tbeodosius. 
year  of  Ptoletay  Fhilometor,  shows  that  the  tern-  Seraslder,  ser-5B-kir',  the  nanje  given  to 
pie  was  under  die  direction  of  prefects,  delegates,  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
vicars,  sub-administrators,  and  store-keepers,  and  particidarly  to  the  minister  of  war.  As 
Two  priestesses  also  served  ^sculapius  and  Sera-  applied  in  the  latter  sense  the  seraskier  has  very 
pis,  and  certain  male  devotees  lived  in  celibacy  extensive  powers,  and  is  second  only  to  tiw 
and  seclusion  within  the  precincts  of  the  tem-  grand-vizier.  ,  . 
pie,  which  they  never  left.  A  large  ,niiraber  of  8ei«i«le,  properly,  music  performed  in  a 
bronze  figures  and  various  other  jntiqmties  were  ^,^3,  „igi,t.  hence  a  musdcal  entertainment  pro- 
also  discovered  among  the  ruins.  The  tablets  ^^ed  hy  a  kivcr  under  the  window  of  his  mis- 
found  numbered  1,200.  and  altogether  about  t,ess.  It  consist*  gooerally  of  instrunMoUl 
7,oooobjectswerediscovered,  nearly  half  of  them  niuaic,  but  vocal  is  someJimea. added.  The  prac^ 
referring  to  the  worship  of  the  Apis.  See  ^^^  existed  even  among  the  Greeks  .and  R»>- 
Egybt.  pjans.  Such .  music  is  sometimes  .  performed 
Ser'apbim,  a  plural  Hebrew  noun  which  merely  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  good-will  to- 
occurs  only  in  one  passage  of  the  Bible,  Isaiah  ward  distinguished  persons,  and  .then  is  not  un- 
vi.  2-6,  where  it  denotes  certain  heavenly  crea-  frequently  accompanied  by  long  processions  with 
tures  of  human  form  hut  having  each  six  wings,  torches.  Hence  the  different,  character  of  ser- 
wilh  one  pair  of  which  they  covered  the  face,  enades.  A  single  singer  may  accompany  his 
with  another  pair  the  feet,  and  with  the  third  song  with  the  guitar,  mandolin,  lute,  etc.j  01 
pair  did  fly :  their  station  was  above  the  throne,  wind-instruments  oaf  be  used,  as  nutea,  horns, 
of  the  Most  High,  and  one  cried  to  another,'  clarinets,  hautboys;  or,  as  is  the'  fashion  in 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  spme  of,  the  largest  cities  in  northern  Germany, 
prophet  was  in .  terror,  conscious  of  his  un-.  many  singers  may  join.  Serenades  are  also 
worthiness  and  that  he  was  'a  man  of  unclean  sometimes  used  as  concert-pieces,  and  then.,  ot 
lips" :  thereupon  one  of  the  SeraiAim,  faking  from  course,  experience  some  change  of  character. 


mz.d.,  Google 


SERFS  — 3EKI  INDIANS 

Serfs,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  laborers  Sergi,  sSr'jg,  GitiBeppe,  Italian  psjrcholo- 

exisling  under  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  and  gist  and  anthropologist:  b.  Messina,  Sicily,  23 

whose   condition,    though    not   exactly    that    of  March  1841-    He  was  educated  at  Messina,  was 

slaves,  was  little  removed   from  it.     Under  this  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  lyceums 

system,  from  the  vassals  of  the  king  downward,  at  Milan  and  at  Messina,  and  in  1880  accepted 

the  whole  community  was  subject  to  certain  de-  the   chair    of   philosophy   at   the   University   of 

grees  of  servitude,  and  it  was  only  on  condition  Bologna.     In    18S4  he   became   professor   and 

of  specific  sen'ices  to  be  rendered  to  his  superior  director   of   the    Institute    of    Anthropology   at 

that  any  individual  held  his  fief.    In  the  case  of  Rome,  a  position  he  still  occupies.    Several  of 

the  lower  classes  this  servitude  amounted  to  an  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English  and ' 

almost    complete     surrendefof     their     personal  his  publications  include:   *E!ementi  di   Psicolo- 

liberty.    There  were  two  classes  of  laborers,  the  gia'       (1879) ;      "Psychologie      physiologique' 

villeins  and  the  serfs  proper.    The  former  occu-  (1887);     'Prindpi     di     psicologia,>     Vol.     I., 

pied  a  middle  position  between  the  serfs  and  the  "Dolore  e  Piacere'  (iSw)  ;  *La  decadenza  della 

freemen..   Hallam  remarks,  in  reference  to  these  naiioni  latmi>  (1900);  <La  pische  nei  fenomeni 

two  classes,  that  in  EngUnd,  at  least  from  the  della  vita'    (1901)  ;  etc. 

reign  of  Henry  11,  one  only,  and  that  the  ill-  Sergipe,  ser-zhe'pS,  or  Sergipe-del-Rey. 
ferior,  existed;  incapable  of  property  and  desti-  Braiii,  a  state  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  area,  1S.090 
tule  of  redress  except  against  the  most  outra-  square  miles.  The  coast  is  fiat  and  sandy;  the 
geous  injuries.  A  serf  could  not  be  sold,  but  interior  consists  of  wooded  hills.  Streams  in 
could  be  transferred  along  with  the  property  to  ff^  populated  eastern  portion  are  numerous,  bnt 
which  he  was  attached.  The  revival  of  the  cus-  on  the  west  are  few.  The  chief  river  is  the 
tom  of  manumission  counteracted  the  rapid  in-  5^0  Francisco;  Resides  the  Vasa-Barris  or  Ira- 
crease  of  serfs.  A  serf  could  also  obUin  his  pjrania.  The  flora  on  the  slopes  of  the  Seria 
freedom  by  purchase,  or  by  residing  for  a  year  Je  Itabaiana  is  rich  in  valuable  cabinet  and  dye- 
and  a  day  in  a  borough,  or  by  military  service,  woods;  iron-ore  and  erystal  quartz  occur. 
By  these  various  means  the  serf  population  grad-  Althflugh  the  aoil  is  not  very  produaive,  sugar- 
ually  decreased.  In  most  parts  of  the  Continent  caoe,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  com,  rice  and  flax 
they  had  disappeared  by  the  iSlh  century.  The  are  grown.  On  the  Campos  de  Cria^ao  de 
extinction  of. serfdom  in  England  and  Scotland  Gados  stock-raising  is  profiuble.  The  industrial 
was  very  gradual.  As  late  34  1574  Elizabeth  is-  establishments  iqclude  sugar  refineries,  distiller' 
sued  a  i:ommissian  of  inquiry  into  the  lands  and  les,  flour-mills  and  tanneries;  shipbuilding  on  a 
goods  of  her  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  in  small  scale  is  carried  oil  Sugar  and  cotton  are 
specified  counties  in  order  to  compound  lor  their  the  piinqipal  exports.  Capital,  Aracajon.  Pop. 
manumission.;  and  even' in  the  j8tb  .century,  a  about  ^25,000. 

species   erf    serfdom    existed    among,    Scottish  .   gergfua,  a«r'^-i)s,  the  name  of  four  popes, 

rniners.    Serfdom  m  Russia  was  abolished  by  a  „  follows- 

manifesto  of  Alexander  II.  on  17  March  i86i.  s„^'  t  .  u    <«^^  »»,«„»  «,«-  A    w««. 

^^r^^'^''«'tirr^™'s"ui2  ?«^^«^"-«£d''^o1lVin%^V■oS^s"e5 

for   ladies'   dresses,   «t^tlemen s    sununer^ suU^  ^         provisions  of  the  Quinisext   Council   of 

etc     Navy  serge  is  a  thick  durable  make  of  this  Constantinople  in  693  and  in  consequence  J«s- 

''°™-                   ,.       ,_    .,    „            s  *j  II  ttaian  II.  sent  to  arrest  him.    Sergius,  however, 

Sergowit,sar'jant(EmilyFrance«),AdeUn^  was  prot«:ted  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.    He 

English  novelut;  b.  Ashbourne^  Derbyshir^i  jj^j  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  pontificate  of  nearly  14 

July  1851;  d.  Bournemouth  i  Dec.  1904-    Sam  ^^ 

was  educated  at  Queen's  CoUege,  London,  and  '     „'      „,  —  .   .     „„„.,    .    »,-     u.   ...^ 

until  1884  engaged  in  teaching.     She  waa  on  Ser^ua  H.:   b.    Rome;   i  84?-    He  suc- 

the  staff  of  thi  Dundee  (Adverfiser>  for  several  ceeded  Gregory  IV.  in  844,  and  during  his  pon- 

vears  and  afterward  lived  principallv  in  London  ^ficate  the  Saracens  from  Afnca  asc^ded  the 

ind  in  Bournemouth.     Her  earlier  work  waa  Tiber,  and  plundered  the  environs  of  Rome. 

for  juvenile  readers,  but  later  she  devoted  her  Sergius  III.:  d.  Qii.    He  was  raised  to  the 

time  chiefly  to  novel  writing.     Her  publica-  papal  chair  in  904,  after  the  anti-pope  Christopher 

lions   include:    'No    Saint';    fBeyond    Recall'  had   been   expelled.     On   the   strength   of   Luit- 

(1883):  <Jacobo's  Wife'  <i887l;  'The  Story  of  prand's  testimony,  his  character  has  been  deeply 

n  Penitent  Sinner'  (1891);  'The  Idol-maker'  calumniated     But     contemporary      chroniclers 

hSq?)'    'A    Valuable    Life>    (1898):   'A   Soul  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  pious  and 

Apart'   (looal;  'Anthea'a  Way'    (190:?);  etc.  enlightened    pope.    He    restored    the    Laterati 

Her  fietioiiB  are  fluently  written  end  eminently  Church,  and  filled  the  Holy  See  nearly  seven 

fwdaUe.  y""- 

Sergeant,  army,  an  inferior  or  non-com-  Sergius  IV.:  d.  loia.    He  succeeded  John 

missioned  oflUcer  in  a  company  ol  infantry  ap-  XIX.,  m  loog,  and  dunng  his  pontificate,  and 

nointed  to  see  discipline  observed,  to  teach  the  as  a  result  of  his  exhortations,  the  Italian  princes 

soldiers  the  exercise  of  their  arms,  and  to  order,  united  to  dnve  out  the  Saracens  from  the  coun- 

straiahten    and  form  ranks,  files,  etc.    He  also  tT-    It  was  m  his  time  also  that  the  Normans 

commands  small  bodies  of  men,  as  eScorts  and  otgan  to  enter  luly. 

the  like.    He  ranks  next  above  the  corporal,  and  Seri  (si-rS')  Indians  (Opata,  *spry*),  an 

is   usually   chosen   from  the   steadiest   of  the  exceeding  primitive  tribe  of   North  American 

corporals.    There  are  foot  sergeants  in  a  com-  Indians,  speaking  a  distinct  language  and  living 

pany,  and  of  these  Ae  senior  is  called  color-  on  Tibarcm  island,  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 

sergeant.    Staff- sergeants  are  higher  than  these,  the    adjacent    mainland    of    Sonora.    Mexico, 

and  the  highest  sergeant  of  all  is  the  sergeant-  Although  known  since  1540.  when  some  of  Coro- 

Biajor.  nado's  men  visited  them,  almost  nothing  was 


SERICULTURE— SERIES 

known  of  their  character,  save  that  they  were  according  to  some  definite  law,  and  it  is  uttoii 

warlike  and   extremely  conservative,   until   Dr.  of   great   interest   to   determine    the   nature   o£ 

"W    J.   McGiee   led  a  small  expedition   among  the   law.    .Such   series  occur,   for  example,   in 

them,  in  the  interests  of  science  in  1894  and  the  theory  of  spectrum  analysis.      Balmer's  for- 
again  in  1805.     The  Serls  are  tuiusually  tall  and  ,        n'  ,     , 

well-built;    they  weer  little  clothing  and  subsist  ™t>'a  '^"TT"'  '"   ''"'='1  <r  is  a  certain  constant, 

thiefly  on  turtles,  water-fowl,  fish  and  other  food  .  ,        "      "•  ,         ,.~  _„  ,    ■„.„„„,  ,.,1   „„   „*   - 

V-il  ■'  1    J       M     '..i.  ..L         .  1     _j ■ 1  determines,  tor    different   integer  values   ot   n, 

Sirr.uAi°£Til?SS„fd""cS°J?"£  .H.„dbud5d„  Spect»«pi."5  vol.  ,.  PP.T3- 

fuf  biWi  of  eaa  lutad  logtthi,  for  Sbc  in  j»  a^  »«"■'«'  »'  '«»  •«">'  »  '""'"<'  »'  «"■ 

navigating  the  strait  between  their  island  and  ^™'te<i. 
the  mainland,  manufacture  a  very  light  potter>' 

and  some   basketry.     Shells  are   used  for  cups-  Finite  Series. 

and  to  some  extent  for  implements.     The  mod- 
em Seris  are  loosely  organized  in  a  number  of        The  law  of  the  series  being  given,  the  most 

maternal  groups  or  clans,  which  are  notable  for  important   problems   relating  to   a   finite'  series 

ihe  prominence  given  to  mother-right  in  mar-  are  the  determination  of  the  term  occupying  a 

riage  and  for  some  other  customs.      Polvgamy  gjven  position  and  finding  the  sum  of  the  sencS. 

erevails.  These  savages  manifest  an  implacable  ^he  following  cases  are  those  of  chief  interest. 
atred  toward  aliens,  whether  Caucasian  or  In-  Arithmetic  Series, — This  series  is  a,  a+d, 
dian,  and  the  shedding  of  alien  blood  is  regarded  a  -j-  irf,  ,  .  ,  ,  /,  so  that  the  difference  between  any 
as  their  highest  virtue.  Two  centuries  ago  the  two  consecutive  terms  is  constant  and  equal  to 
population  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  at  several  d.  The  nth  term  I  is  evidently  obtained  by 
thousands,  but  it  has  been  reduced  by  almost  adding  d  n  — i  times  t6  a  and  hence  l~a 
constant  warfare,  so  that  now  it  is  barely  350.  +(n  —  i)d.  If  5  denote  the  sum  of  the  series, 
Consult  McGee,  'The  Seri  Indians':  17th  Re-  then  .T=a4-(cH-(f) +(a  +  id) +.  .  . +/.  By  writ- 
port  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  ing  the  terms  in  reverse  order,  the  sum  may 
Washington,  D.  C.  also  be  expressed  in  the  form 

Sericulture,      See  Silk  and  Silk  Industry. 

S-i  +  (;-d)-K/-ad) +-.  .  ,-V-a. 
Series.     A  series  ts  a  succession  of  numbers 

or  terms,  usuaUy  proceeding  according  to  some  The    addition    of    these    two    equations    gives 

definite  law.     The  law  of  the  series  may  either  a5  — (0  +  /)  -)^(a-f-/)  +.  .  .    to    n    terms,    whence 


that  precede  it,  orit  may  define  a  term  as  a  func-  sum   of   the   first    m   integers 

",ion  of  the  number  denoting  the  position  which  is  jti^w  +  i).   -    '  ■'-     -  —    -'  ■ 

t  oocupies  in  the  series.     Thus,  tne  series  1,3,  "i  i.  S 

'     ■'     ■  '■  Higher    At 


define  how  a  given  term  is   derived  from  those  S~iti(o+/)  — jM[a  +  (n  — i)(fl.      In  particular  the 

'                  '   "                         a  func-  sum   of   the   first    n   integers    i,    »,    3",...,   n 

1  which  is  jn^H  +  i).   and  the  sum  of  the  odd  integers 

J,   s,   8,    13,...   is   such   that   each   term   after  liifher    Arithmetic    Series. — The    general    ex- 

the  first  two  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  pression   a  +  (n  —  i)d   for  the   nth  term   of  an 

two   temiB   immediately   preceding  it,   and   the  arithmetic  series  is  an  integral  function  of  the 

law  of  the  series  might  be  expressed  by  the  first  degree  in  m.    A  more  general  series  mav 

formula    us^.i'-Us-, -l-u.,    in    which    Un~,.    Wm,  be  formed  in  which  the  expression  for  the  Mtn 

iia+i  are  any  three  consecutive  terms.     On  the  term  is  an  integral  function  of  degree  i  in  the  ». 

other  hand,  the  scries  1,  j,  |,  },  ...  may  be  Such  a  series  is  called  a  higher  arithmetic  tervs 

defined  by  the  law  that  the  Hth  term  01  the     of  order   s.       Let   a,,   a,,   a represent   the 

H                    series.     A  new  series  b,.  6,,  b„   ...  is  formed 

""^^  '"  »n-i'    ^"•^'»*"™'s  then  a  function  of  from  this  by  taking  the  ditIemic«E  of  consecutive 

the  numbern  which  determines  its  position  in  the  'f^li^  «?^*  Ar'*'7^™»'!7-S-^™'^'''  1 J.*^^ 

series.     Oneandthesameseriesmayfrequentlybe  IJ?',     ,         ^  ?„™TLm  h^            i«Mli 

pr„ri™g  o„  by  multiplying  i.  by  J.     I.  ™y  ^'.J^';'  j^^  "";  «;«  »S  ^L^,^ 

also  be  dafined  by  the  formula  — ^  as  the  ex-  Since   a,  is  a  polynomial   of  degree  i  m  n  and 

3"  am+t  is  the  same  polynomial  in  («  +  i),  it  follows 

pression    for    the    nth    term.     A    series    is    not  that  6^,  which  equa^  ai|.4.,  —  aii.  isof  degree  j  —  i 

ttniquely    determined    when    a    number    of    its  in  m;    and,   finally,   that   the   nth  term   of  the 

terms  are  given.     In  fact,  an  infinity  of  series  series  of   (s  — i)th   differences  is  of  degree  one 

may    be    found    which    include    as    terms    any  in  n;  that  is,  the   last-  series  of  diflcs^ncBs  is  a 

finite   number   of  arbitrarily  assigned   numberG.  simple    arithmetic    series.       The    aerios    ct   sib 

In   such   a   case  the  simplest   law  that  can   be    powers  of  the  natural  numbers  i ,  if ,  31 nt 

found  is  naturally  to  be  taken  as  tht  law  of  the  is  the  simplest  example  of  a  higher  arithaictie 

eerier.     Important  use  is  made  of  this  principle  series  of  order  .s. 

IB    the    physical    sciences.     Series    of   numbers  Ilie  nth  temn  of  the  series  a,,  a,,  a„  , .  .  can 

frequently    arise    in    connection    with    experi-  readily  be  expre—ed  in  tenne  oiC  M,  &t,  %  . . . . 

mental  ebeervations,  which  evidently  proceed  namely, 


lizcdbyGooi^le 


.+a»««-'.     Multiply 


+  (a.  +  Pfi,  +  P^, V  +  (a,  +  p,a,  +  f rt)*' 
+  .  .  .  +  {a«+p,a,_, +/>^._,)jf"-» 


the  last  term  of  the  fonmula  being  of  deg;ree  s 
in  «.  With  fractional  values  of  n  this  formula 
is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  interpolating 
between  the  terms  of  a  given  series  numbers 
which  shall  follow  the  same  general  law  of 
variation.  For  example,  suppose  it  be  required 
to    find     log  gi.43.     given     log  91  —1.9500414, 


mediate  between  log  91  and  log  9*,  which  are  the 
first  and  second  terms  of  the  series  having 
log(90+n)  for  its  nth  term.     As  the  number 

SI .43  corresponds  to  b  — 1.43,  the  value  of 
>g9<'43  ">ay  be  calculated  approximately  by 
assuming  that  for  a  small  numoer  of  terms  the 
scries  of  logarithms  coincides  very  nearly  with 
a  higher  arithmetic  series  of  order  s,  the  close- 
ness of  the  approximation  increasing  with 
higher  values  of  s.  The  first  terms  of  the  suc- 
cessive series  of  differences  are  6, —.0047464, 
i,-  -.0000513,  J, -.0000011,  etc.  First  try 
1  =  1,  that  is,  use  only  two  terms  of  the  formula 
fora«.  This  ^ves  log  01.43 -'■959''4"4 + 
.4j(.O047464) -1.9610824,  which  is  correct  to 
only  five  decimals.  With  .!  — a,  log  91.43  — 
1. 9610886,  which  is  less  than  the  true  value  by 
one  unit  in  the  seventh  place  of  decimals. 
With  s— 3i  that  is,  by  using  four  terms  of  the 
formula  for  a,,,  the  value  is  obtained  correctly 
to  seven  decimal  places. 

Geometric  Series.— \\us  is  composed  of  the 
terms  a,  ax,  ax',  ax*.  .  .  .     Each  term  is  formed 


The  multiplication  of  this  expression  by  x  gives 
xS  =  ax+ax'-V{ix'  +  .  .  .+ax'^t  whence,  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  preceding,  (i  —x)S  —  a  —  ax*,&nd 

accordingly  5  —  --^ '. 

Rtcurring  Scries. — A  more  general  form  of 
series  is  the  aritkmetico-geonietric  series,  in  which 
the  Kth  tenn  is  of  the  form  (a+bii)r«-'.  It 
reduces  to  the  arithmetic  senes  when  1  —  1 , 
and  to  the  geometric  series  when  6—0.  This 
in  turri  is  a  special  case  of  a  recurring  aeiies,  which 

is  defined   as    follows:     Let   a,,   a^x,   a^^ 

oiiJ"-'  be  the  terms  of  such  a  series.  If  r  +  i 
successive  coefficients  0(  are  connected  by  a 
homogeneous  linear  relation  of  the  form 
«Ib+/>,o«_,+P^^4-.  ,  .+/>^,_r— o,  in  which 
p,.  p,,  .  .  .  ,  pT  are  given  numbers  and  ™>r, 
the  series  is  called  a  rtcurring  seriti  of  order  r. 
The  sum  of  *  terms  of  a  recurring  series  can 
always  be  found.  The  result  is  a  rational 
fraction  in  x.  The  method  of  summation  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  series  of  order  a.  The 
defining  relation  is 


-1  +P,° 


-,— o,    the    above    ex- 


and  hence 


The  Harmonic  Series  i: 


ingly 


+  (« 


iK 


The  ; 


■t  named  be- 


cause the  harmonic  tones  of  a  fundamental 
musical  note  are  produced  by  the  divisions  of 
a  vibrating  string  (or  column  of  air  in  a  tube) 
into  lenf^hs.  which  form  a  harmonic  series. 
No  formula  exists  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a 
harmonic  series. 


Infinite  Series. 

Convergent  Series. — Let  »,,  w,,  .  .  ,  ,  »■,  .  ., 
be  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series,  and  let  5» 
denote  the  sum  of  the  first  m  terms.  If  .>'■ 
approaches  a  definite,  finite  limit  as  n  increases 
to  infinity,  the  given  series  is  said  to  be  con- 
vereenl.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  S^  increases 
without  limit,  the  series  is  divergent.  If  i'„ 
does  not  approach  any  limit,  the  series  is  called 
indeterminate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  series 
I  —  i-l-i  —  i+i— .  .  .  ,  for  which  i'„  takes  the 
values  1  and  o  alternately  as  n  increases.  To 
illustrate  these  definitions,  consider  the  infinite 
geometric  series  o+(W-l-ai'  +  .  .  .+ai"'-'  +  .  .  .  . 
By  the  formula  given  above  for  the  sum  of  a 

geometric  series,  5,—  ,S.-^ — i,     if  x  is  numer- 


— —  as  a  limit.     This  expression  is  called  the 

generating  junction  of  the  series.  The  series  and 
itE  generating  function  are  equal  for  all  values 
of  *  for  which  the  scries  is  convergent,  that  is, 
foi  values  of  x  numerically  less  man  i .  But 
if  X  is  numerically  greater  than  r,  S„  approat-hes 
infinity  as  n  increases  without  limit.  The  series 
is  then  divergent  and  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
generating  function.  Similarly,  with  a  recurring 
series,  if  its  terms  approach  zero  as  a  limit  with 
increasing  n,  the  terms  aii»r»,  a»_*",  a»j"+'  in 
the  above  formula  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  & 
series  of  order  a  approach  zero  and  hence  S. 


has  for  limit  5  — 


A  like  result 
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SERIES 

A  series  can  represent  its  generatiog  function  convergent  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less 

only  for  such  values  of  the  variable  {or  variables)  than  i.     If  ;i;  =  i,  it  becomes  i— l+i  — i  +  1-.  -., 

on  which  it  depends  as  will  make  it  convergent,  which    is    convergent    and    equals    log  i.     But 

and  hence  the  question  of  the  convergence  of  a  the  series  i  +1  +  }  +  .  .  .  obtained  by  making  all 

series   is   of   paramount    importance.     Suppose  the   terms  positive  is  divergent.     A   condition- 

at  first  that  the  terms  of  the  series  are  positive,  ally  convergent  series  has  the  peculiar  property 

Then,  if  the  ratio  ua-f, :  'in  becomes  and  remains  that  by  changing  the  sequence  of  the  terms  the 

less  than  a  proper  fraction  k  as  n  increases  with-  sum  of  n  terms  may  be  made  to  approach  any 

out    limit,    the    series    jij +i(, +  ...  +  "■  +  ..  .    is  desired  limit  as  n  increases  to  infinity,  as  may 

converge/It,      For     in     that     case     ««+,  <fe»»,  be   exemplified   by  the   preceding   series.     For, 

«»+,<l«ii+,  <fe'«H,  Ui.+i<ftM»+,<it'«i,,   and  so  let  c  be  any  number.     Select  in  orfer  as  many  cE 

on.        Hence        ««  +  ««+,+«■+,  +  «■+>+■   ■   ■<  the  positive   tenns  of   i— J+J  — 1  +  ,..   as  will' 

u^(_i+k+k'  +  k'  + .  .  .).     But  as  it  is  a  positive  be   sufficient   to   make   a   sum   greater  than   c, 

number     less    than     i,    the    infinite     geometric  Then  select  just  enough  negative  terms  so  that 

series   i  +k+k'  +  .  .  .   is  convergent   and  equals  when  added  to  these  the  sum  shall  become  less 

,  than  c.     Then  add  more  positive  terms  until  the 

— -r.       Accordingly    «■  +  !*■+,  +  ...  ,    which    is  sum  becomes  greater  than  c.  and  so  continue. 

This  process   is  possible,   since    the  positive  or 

less  than   the  finite  quantity  -^,  is  a  con-  the  negative  terms  alone  form  adiverging  series. 

I  — *  With   such   an   arTa.ngement   of  terms   the  sum 

/ereent  series      If  to  this  portion  of  the  series  may  be  made  to  approach  as  near  to  c  as  desired. 


the  finite  sum  i(i  +  «,  +  .  .  .  +«»_,  be  added,  the  ffses  of  Series. — Series  are  of  the  utmost  value 
result  is  finite  and  the  pven  series  is  therefore  as  affording  a  means  for  the  e^cpression  of  any 
convergent.     While    the    condition    just    given     given  function.     In  particular,  functions  which 


-S  sufficient  to  insure  the  convergence  of  a  series  are  defined  as  solutions  of  differential  equal; 

it  is  not  necessary.     TTius,  if  a  and  b  are  such  are  most  frequently  not  expressible  in  any  other 

that  o  <a<6<i,  then  the  series  a  +  b*  +  a'  +  b*  form.     In  the  theory  of  functions  aa'  developed 

■+a'  +  .  .  .  is  convergent,  since  it  consists  of  the  by  Weierstrass    the   convergent   power-series  is 

sum    of   the    two    convergent    geometric   series  made  the  fundamental  instrument  of  investiga- 

a  +  a'  +  .  .  .  and   fc'  +  6'  +  ,  ,  .  ,     But  u^*.,:  tin  al-  tion,    and    from   the   properties   of   its   defining 

ternates   between   large   and    small  values  as  n  series  the  nature   of  a  function   is  determined. 

increases   and   does   not    therefore    remain    less  [See   Theokt   op   Functions.]     The  expression 

than  a  proper  fraction.  of  a  function  in  the  form  of  a  series  is  of  especial 

If  some  of  (he  terms  of  a  pven   scries  are  importance  when  it  is  desired  to   calculate  its 

negative,  the  series  is  convergent  provided  that  numerical  value.     It  is  by  this  means  that  various 

the   series   obtained   by   changing  the   signs   of  numerical  tables,  such   as   the   logarithmic   and 

alt  the  negative  terms  is  con\'t'rgcnt.     For  ex-  trigonometric,  are  calculated. 
ample,    the    scries     i—k+k''~k'  +  k'  —  ....    in         -r„„;„',  ,_„■„  (/_\     */.,\j.c/.\/         \  ,  '  vi/  • 
which  fe  is  a  positive  number,  is  less  than  the         Tayhr  s  lenes  f(x)~f(a) +na){x-a) +~J"ia) 
series  i+k +k^+k'  +  .  .  .  and  is  therefore  con-  , 

vergent  if  k<i.     It  follows  from  the  preceding  {x-a)'+  .  .  .  +—^'Ha)(x~a)i'+  .  .  .is  the   for- 

considerations  that  any  series  is  convergent  it  ^^j^  ^^^^  gen««Uly  uaeftJ  tor  the  puiposa  of 

.  the  loganthnac  soncs  log  (i -r.v) -.v-J.v  +ix  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  function  aad  its  derivatives 
— .  ,  .±-12^^^ .  .  .  the  numerical  value  of  tM,  /"{') P^M.  ...  are  finite  and  cou- 
rt "+  i  tinuous  for  values  of  x  sufficiently  near  to  a. 
..,  •=  n,,-  «rnf.  ^«  iti-t  ^f  -V*"  .-'^"_  "  ,.  Another  form  for  Taylor's  series,  and  the  one  to 
Mm+i-un  istnc  same  as  in.ii  oi  „  +  ,-  „  „  +  j  ■  which  the  name  is  more  frequently  appUed,  is 
The  limit  as  «  increases  to  infinity  is  x.  The  obtained  by  writing  h  in  the  place  o(  x—a  so 
sevies  will  accordingly  be  coni-crgent  if  x  is  nu-  that  x—a+k.  The  above  equation  then  takes 
merically  less  than  i .     For  the  exponential  series  the  form 

^_.+,+|;+if+...  +2+....  ;(.+/.)-/(.)+«»)* 

.  »".— S^»:^-n-  ■  j 

This  senes  is  convergent  if  h  is  not  too  large. 

For  any  finite  value  of  .r  this  ratio  becomes  and  Moilaurin's  series  for  the  expansion  of  a  func* 

remains  a   proper  fraction  as  soon  as  >i  exceeds  tion  of  x  in  ascending  powers  of  i  is  obtained 

.r    in    absolute  value.     Hence  the   scries   is  con-  as  a  special  case  of  the   first   form  of  Taylor's 

vergent  for  all  finite  values  of  r.  series  by  putting  a— o.     The  formula  is  of  course 

.1  scries  of  positive  and  negative  terms  is  said  inapplicable  if  the  given  function  or  any  of  its 

to  be  fbsoiulcly  convergent  if  the  series  obtained  denvatives  are  not  finite  when  x  ~o. 
by   making   all   of   the   terms   positive   is   eon-         For  the  purposes  of  numerical  calculation  it 

■vergent.     When  the  second  senes  is  divergent  is  essential  to  know  how  close   an   approxima- 

it   sometimes   happens   that   the   first   aeries   is  tion  to  the  true  value  of  the  function  may  be 

convergent,  in  which  case  it  is  called  condiliott-  obtained  by  using  a  given  number  of  terms  in 

ally  convergent,  because  the  value  of  the  sum  Taylor's  series  and  discarding  the  rest.     If  Si, 

is  conditioned  on  the  arrangement  of  the  terms,  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  «  terms  of  the  series 

Fqr  example,  the  logarithmic  series  is  absolutely  and    Rn   the    remainder    of   the    series,    thai 


.Google 


f(.x)—Sn+Rn  and  the  amount  of  error  intro- 
duced by  using  5,  as  the  approximate  value  of 
f(x)  is  equal  to  the  remainder  R^-  An  expres- 
sion for  the  remainder  in  Taylor's  scries  {second 
equation)  was  obtaintd  by  Lagrange  in  the  form 
Ri,--^'^(a-h0k)h'^.  in  which  fl  denotes  a  certain 

number  between  o  and  i.  To  illustrate,  the 
formula  for  sin(a+A)  expressed  in  terms  of 
Lagrange's  remainder  is 


s£n(<i+A)-si 


lA-i  . 


iV 


n(a  +  «^-|-M)fr 


whence,  by  subtracting  the  series  for  lo?  (-  +x') 


a  this  X  is  replaced  by  - 


-,  from  which  foUowi 


-[d:7+H;;:ip77-*--} 


^  sin  a:  does  not  exceed  i  in  numerical  vahie 

error   in   discarding   the   remainder   of  the 
3  after  n  terms  is  not  numerically  greater 


8  45°- 


If,   for   example,   knowing  ain  4^"' 
is  desired  to  calculate  sin  x  k 


V."' 


succeeding  angles  at  intervals  of  1",  the  value 
for  h  is  taken  to  be  .0000043481,  which  is  the 
radian  measure  for  j"  in  degree  measure.  Two 
terms  of  the  preceding  formula  give  the  value 
of  sin  45°  1"  correct  to  ten  decimals.      For  the 


which  is  evidently  less  than  the  geometric  series 


■  d*"-) 


■  h;    the    first 


factor  of  which  differs  only  slightly  from  —  - 


\^"' 


while  A'  has  no  significant   figure  before  the 
eleventh  decimal  pl^e. 

The  cases  in  which  Lagrange's  formula,  is 
practicable  for  determining  the  hmit  of  error 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  A  conven- 
ient limit  of  error  may  frequently  be  found  by 
comparing  the  given  series  with  a  simpler  one 
of  less  rapid  convergence,  the  limit  of  error  for 
which  can  be  determined.  In  particular,  a 
series  i*.  —  «j  +  h,  —  M^  + .  .  .  of  alternately  posi- 
tive ana  negative  terms  "'  '  '  " 
decreasing  towards  zero 
and  the  error  in  taking  ( 
the  next  succeeding  tern 
M»+,  — hb+,.  For  the 
{«,-«J+(«,-«.)+..  .,  , 
positive  terms  and  therefore  increases,  with  the 
number  of  terms,  toward  a  finite  limit, 
comes  indefinitely  large.  But  the  sen 
also  be  written.  it,-(H,-«^-(«,-«,)- 
which  all  the  terms  after  the  first  are  negative 
and  hence  the  sum  is  less  than  «,.  The  numer- 
ical value  of  Rn  is  «»+,  —  «»+,  +  Hi.+» — .  , . ,  which , 
by   a   repetition  of  the  preceding  argument,  is 

¥ -eater   than    1I11+,  — U|,>,   and    less   than    iii<+,. 
hus,  for  the  logarithmic  series  mentioned  above, 
the  error  in  stopping  with  the  nth  term  is  less 
the 


which  are  numerically 

IS  a  limit  is  convergent, 
nly  n  terms  is  leas  than 
.  1*11+1,  but  greater  than 
cries  may  be  written 
which 


than   (if   x   is    positive).     For   x  = 

value  of  log  (t  +1)  is  given  by  Si.  correct  to 
least  (M+i)  decimal  places.     For  values  of 
near    1    the   series    converges    very   slowly, 
more  rapidly  converging  series  can  be  obtaini 
by  changing  x  into  —3,  which  gives 


\og(i-x)--x~ix' 


the  sum  of  which  is 

?(»"+iJC"+')'"+'(2'+s) 
The  error  m  neglecting  K»  is  accordingly  less 
than  the  value  of  this  expression. 

The  importance  for  numerical  computation 
of  having  a  series  of  sufficiently  rapid  con- 
vergence is  illustrated  by  the  formula  for  it. 
Gregory's  series  is  It^-i  -1  +  1-1  +  , .  .  ,  which 
converges  so  slowly  that  according  to  Newton 
it  would  require  five  billion  terms  and  one 
thousand  years'  time  to  calculate  the  value  of 
Tt  to  twenty  decimals.  On  the  other  hand^  by 
means  of  Machin's  formula,  which  converges 
very  rapidly.  Shanks  has  computed  the  value 
of  IT  to  707  decimal  places. 

Divergent  Series.^lt  was  supposed  by  the 
earlier  mathematicians  that  divergent  series 
were  entirely  useless.  There  is,  however,  a  doss 
of  such  senes  that  have  been  found  not  only 
useful  but  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  approxi- 
mate computation.  These  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  long  time  by  astronomers  even  after 
their  divereence  had  been  proved,  their  use 
being  justified  by  the  close  agreement  between 
calculation    and    observation.     The    series    in 

Suestion  have  the  property  that  the  terms  at 
rst  decrease  in  numerical  value  until  a  certain 
minimum  term  is  reached,  after  which  they  in- 
crease without  limit.  The  scries  is  converring 
as  tar  as  its  minimum  term,  beyond  which  it 
is  diverging.  The  convej^g  portion  of  the 
series  frequently  affords  a  very  good  approxi- 
mation to  the  value  of  the  given  function.     The 

series     for     the     probability     integral  f  e-fdl 

is  an  example  of  this  kind  By  expanding  <~^ 
in  powers  of  t'  and  integrating  term  by  term. 
this  function  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  series 

S-— i'+-^ji'-— — |J:'  +  .  ,  .  ,  which  is  conver- 
gent for  all  finite  values  of  x.     For  large  vahie> 


>gle 


jOOQie 
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slow  for  practical  NQcomachus  (about  loo  A.d.).  Except  for  these 
two  particular  cases  no  knowledge  of  the  sum- 
mation of  higher  arithmetic  series  is  apparent 

,j^     g^xtr         ',         I    5       I   1   e           ~1  before  the  sixteenth  century.     The  subject  as  we 

— I ■,  +  -r^ 11+---  now  know  it  was  developetl  chiefly  in  the  follow- 

»          "  L       91      a  ■*       a  -I             J  jj,g  century  and  it  took  its  present  form  in  the 
•Ars   conjectandi'    of    Jacob    BemouMi    (1713). 

is  used  instead.     While  this  series  is  divergent  The  name   'arithmetic   series  of  higher  order* 

beyond  a  certain  term,  the  sum  of  the  convetpng  was  given   by  Leibnitz.      Newton   was  the  first 

portion     gives    an     approximation     having    an  to   recognize   the   importance   of   infinite   series 

error  less  than  the  numerical  value  of  the  last  as  an  instrument  of  mathematical  investigation, 

term  used.     This  approximation  is  so  good  and  His  results  were  published  in  1669  (not  printed 

the  convergence  so  rai^id  that  for  values  of  x  until    1^04)    in   a   work   entitled    'Analysis   per 

as  small  as  3  this  series  is  more  convenient  to  use  Aequationes  Numero  Terminorum  Infinitas.  •     A 

■   than  the  first  one  and  gives  a  value  correct  to  systematic   treatment    of   series    was    given    by 

eight    decimals,    the    first    eleven    times    being  Euler    in    his    Untroductio    in    anaiysm    infini- 

convergent,  while  for  ac  — 10  the  first  loo  terms  torum*  (1748),     The  principle  that  an  infinite 

are  convergent  and  give  a  vahie  which  is  correct  series   cannot   be   safely  employed   unless   it   is 

to  at  least  no  dectir.al  places.  convergent  was  first  given  in  this  work.     Gauss 

The  theory  of  divergent  series  has  recently  (1813)  inaugurated  the  modem  epoch  in  the 
been  receiving  considerable  attention,  chiefly  theory  of  infinite  series  in  his  memoir,  '  Dis- 
from  the  French  mathematicians.  In  particu-  quisitiones  generales  circa  seriem  infioitam, 
lar,  the  problem  of  determining  in  how  far  the  o-6  a(a  +  i)-6(6  +  i)  1  u  1  ■  j 
divergent  series  may  validly  be  used  as  a  purely  '  "''TT^^'* — r'.a-£'(c+T) — -"^  "*"■  ■  ■  ■  "e insisted 
format  representation  of  a  function  has  been  _  -.^.^.^  t^=  »„,  „„„..  ,_„«  ._j  _  .t. 
studied  by  Poincar6,  who  has  developed  some  «"  t".^!^^  i^„^.i°^„>°"^„^'f^"5L^^^^  *^? 
important  and  far-reaching  results.  ST  inter-  ^^  *°P^^  **,™"'^  ^"^f"*  J?'  '^°."Ifl!",'^"',^ 
estW  account  of  the  nresent  state  of  the  sub-  divergence.  In  the  'Cours  d  analyse  de  1  Eoole 
*l^if ^^SyS,Jelin'l^lUonTsSrl«slri^  Polytechn.que.  {Pans.  rSai).  Cauchy  ext.ended 
div«-o4iteK>  fParis  mail  *^^  theory  of  power-senes  to  the  expansion  of 
often  impbrtanl  to  express  a  function  as  a  >™Portant  theorem  that  a  senes  .s  convergent 
series  the  terms  of  which  are  given  functions  it  the  limit  of  ^^u^  is  numerically  less  than  i 
such  as  trignometric  or  Bcssel  functions.  Sutdi  -when  n  increases  to  infinity.  Further  con- 
series  are  of  mat  senfice  in  .  mathematical  tributions.  including  additional  "criteria  for  con- 
physics,  especially  the  Fovner  serus  of  sines  vergence  and  a  development  of  the  principle  of 

and  cosines  of  multiple  angles,  which  is  much     — - ■  -    - — '  --..■.-    _.r a.    1      K-.    .  r .  .. 

used  for  representing  functions  having  a  periodic 
character.  This  series  was  first  employed  for 
that  purpose  by  Fourier  (i8ia)  in  his  *Th6orie 
analytique  de  chaleur,' 

'■■  a  simple  series  «„  »,.,..  the  general  term 


uh  is  a  function  of  a  single  integer  n  defining     ..^  _   n,.      i         t      t  i      ™«.. 

i«  position  In  the  «,ri,..   \  doubl,  !„i„  i.  „„l    <1*°™   '^^^•■.   ™'-    L  P'    J**-    TT 
: Tl-i.  ^1 _i  ._^  ..        -^  _  c. ..  ..   _r    celebrated    memoir    is    a    model    of    scientifin 


in  which  the  veneral  term  Mm,  •  is  a  function  of  ,  ^       -  "     u"    ; — 

two    independent    integers    m.    «.     A    mtdHpU  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness,  and  exerted  an 

strips  is   Me   in   which   the   general   term   is   a  'T'P""^^   influence    on    the    grooving   spmt   of 

function  of  several  integers  «.«,/. Such  "gj">ys  and  cnt.cal  investigation. 

series    are    of    fundamSital    importance  in   the         Among  modem  works  on  Kries  the  follomng 

study  of  various  classes  of  functUs  such  as  the  ^^^^  "^t^V   k"^'     '^'"T^^*'  s' Algebra  >(Edm. 

elliptic  functions  and  the  multiple  theta  func-  ^^f\  '^,^'**'  ,''^^P|   ■"'■  '^"'T'^J*'     9^^.' 

jjjj^g  "^  'Introduction  to  mfinite  senes'  (Harvard  Uni- 

HUtory  and  Lilerolure. -^Some  of  the  proper-  If/?'^^  ^^''^""^S*'  '^VV   9«lefroy's  'Thtorie 

ties   of  Arithmetic   and    geometric    series    i«e  fl&nentaire  d^  s^nesi   (Pans,   1905) ;    Ranges 

known  in  very  ancient  times,  as  the  oldest  manu-  'Theone  and  Praxis  der  Reihen*  (Leipzig,  1904): 

script  in  exigence,  the   Rhind  papyrus,  which  ^™' ^  'Lefona  sur  les  s^nes  A  termes  PosiUfs 

is  l^lieved  to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  flat ing  back  ?     -  ■  '^°'}-  ,"%''™*f^^  <La  s^ne  de  Taylor' 

three  thousand  or  more  yeare  before  Christ,  gives  ^^^^-  '  9°  0 ;  Jordan  s  '  Co««  d  analyse  '(Pans, 

an  account  of  some  problems  which  are  solved  if^v,'"    \°     1,  '    ^^^    ""i      'Eijcyclopadie    der 

by  means  of  these  series.     There  is  considerable  Mathematischcn  Wissenschaften  >  (leipaig,  1898- 

ground  for  supposing  that  the  general  formula  '^°*''  ''°^-  '■  P^"  ''  PP/VA 

for  the  sum  of  an  arithmetic  series  was  known  ,      •  ,    t.    /     «  „  .t        P-'  *■  ""tchinson. 

at  that  time,  although  it  does  not  occur  ex-  "^^"^'^  P'""!' "f  Mathematics,  Cornel!  Untverstty. 
plicitly  in  mathematical  literature  until  the  time         Serin,  in  ornithology,  a  finch,  SerinHS  hortu- 

of  Archimedes  (387-317  B.C.).     The  formula  for  lauus,    which   is   closely   allied   to   the   canary, 

the  sum  of  a  geometric  series  was  known  to  the  The  bird's  mantle  and  back  are  of  a  dark-grayish 

Greeks  as  it  is  given  by  Euclid  (about  300  B.C.),  brown,  each  feather  being  edged  with  a  broad 

while    the    summation    of    the    infinite    series  strip  of  yellow.     Its  head  is  orive-gray,  and  the 

>-H  +  (i)'+<i)'  +  - ■  ■  ^^  effected  by  Archime-  throat    and   breast   are   of   a   bright    gamboge- 

dea.      The   general   expression   for   the   sum   of  yellow,   shading  to   white   on   the   belly.      It   is 

an    infinite    geometric    series    was    first    given  four  and  one-lwilf  inches  long.      The  seriii-finch 

by  Vieta  (1540-1603  a.d.).     A  formula  for  the  is  noted  as  a  lively  and  indefatigable  singer.      It 

sum  of  the  squares  of  the  positive  integers  was  is  migratory,  and  spends  the  summer  and  oftM^ 

given  by  Archimedes,  and  for  their  cubes  by  times  the  winter  in  Middle  Europe. 
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Serinvapatam,  ser-ing-g^-p^-Uci'  (prop-  in  the  Peninsular  War  against  the  French  and 
erly,  Sri-ranga-patanam,  "^ity  of  Vishnu"),  In-  served  under  Wellington  in  1813.  After  work* 
dta,  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress,  the  former  ing  his  way  up  from  the  ranks  to  the  position 
capital  of  Mysore,  345  miles  west  by  south  from  of  major-general,  in  1816  he  was  placed  in  com- 
Madras,  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  mand  of  the  Spanish  Royalist  army  ki  Upper 
of  the  Kaveri.  The  fort,  a  massive  structure,  Peru.  In  this  capacity  he  was  in  constant  con- 
stands  on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  flicts  with  the  natives  and  numerous  uprisings 
contains  within  its  walls  the  ruins  of  the  palace  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  display  his  tnili- 
of  Tippu  Saib  (q.v,),  a  mosque  built  by  the  tary  ability.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  tho 
$ame  ruler,  and  an  old  temple.  Just  outside  of  patriots  at  Salta  and  Jujuy,  and,  owing  to  dis- 
the  fort  is  Tippu's  graceful  summer  palace,  now  agreements  with  the  viceroy  in  regard  to  the 
in  ruins.  At  the  east  end  of  the  island,  near  the  conduct  of  the  army  during  the  campaign,  te- 
suburb  of  Gaojam,  where  almost  all  the  inhab-  signed  in  i8ig,  but  was  at  once  made  lieu- 
itants  now  reside,  is  the  mausoleum  in  which  tenant'general  and  president  of  the  council  of 
Tippu  and  his  father  Hyder  All  are  buried,  war.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  again  ap- 
The  fort  was  three  times  besieged  by  the  British,  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  to  suppress 
first  M  1791,  and  afterward  in  1793  and  1799.  the  uprising  under  San  Martin,  and  on  ag  Jan. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  fortress  was  carried  by  i8ai,  upon  the  deposition  of  the  viceroy  Pezuela 
assault,  Tippu  being  slain.  The  town  once  con-  by  his  officers,  he  became  viceroy.  He  was  not 
lained  about  150,000  persons,  but  its  population  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  San  Martin's  successes 
in  course  of  time  has  steadily  decreased  until  and  on  6  July  1821  was  forced  to  evacuate 
now  it  is  only  about  12,50a  Luna,   retreating  to   Cuzco.     From   here   he  di- 

e,    .           ,            ,.,    ,                              ,  ^,  rected  his  army  and  niaintained  it  for  over  three 

Serlnua.    m    ornithology,    a    genus    of   the  j^^,   j^e   patriots   without   any   assist- 

sparrow    family    PnngUluia     (q  v^.    having    a  ^„^^    f^%^    g     ,„    ^j    keeping   his   ground   in 

stout   conershaped   bill,   broad   at   the  base;   the  ^     interior  with  mat  skill  and  resolution      He 

nostrils  basal    round  and  hidden  by  'tiff  frontal  ^I'Z'^l    Afeal^d^^  9    Dec  ",fi   W   the  . 

feathers   directed   forward,,  gape   stra^ht,   with-  j,;^,    jjj         ^en     Sucre,    in    thebatUe   of 

out  bnsUes,     The  serinus    s  small,  eornpact  and  ^yucucho.     Though  outnumbered  by  the  Royal- 

acuve;  the  legs  are  short    and  scutelate;  the  J    ,^^         -^^^  ^^„  ^^^  l^^^,^  and  Sema  with 

feet   strong;   the   wings   which   are   moderately  his  whole  army  was  captured.     He  was  severely 

long  and  somewhat  pointed  have  a  minute  ou«r  ^^^^^^^  j^ring  the  fight,  and  was  afterward 

pnniarv:   and   the   tail   is  deep  J   forked.    The  ^leased  and  sent  back  to  ^pain,. here  he  died  at 

Strin  (q.v.^.Sertttushorlulanus,  the  S.canontcus,  *k- o™  n(  c^ 

the  5.  eaftarius,  the  canary,  and  S.  pusilhs,  the  *""  ^^  "'  ^*' 

red-fronted  finch,  are  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Serous    Uembranc,  a    delicate    glistening 

Palsearctic  regions,  but  some  species  are  to  be  tissue  of  flattened  endothelial  cells,  supported 

found   irt  the   Eastern  Falxarctic,  Oriental,  and  by  a  fibrous  and  elastic  layer  in  whicii  are  capil- 

Ethiopian  regions.  laries   and   lymphatics.     The   serous  membranes 

Seriola.    in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  Carm-  °^  '!"=  ''"■"^"  ^^  ^°™  cIo«d,sacs     For  the 

gida.  divided  into  12  species  and  inhabiting  tern-  ""^t  f^"  ^^'^^  ''"«  '="1^"'  "^'*'«  f^^"  ^>^y 

perate  and  tropical  wat^.    The  body  is  ollong,  ^'^  "«  '■^^"^"fl  °^":  ^\l  s"^^"  °^  '^l  "^e^" 

and   slightly  compressed,  and  the  abdomen  ?s  ?'  "'??"L'^,^^^h"rl?  1  nfn^^iii^.iu^^f^i.; 

rounded:  the  firai  dorsal  fin  is  continuous,  with  "°<! /?  '^5  membrane  hm^  the  walls  of  the 

feeble  spine ;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  the  ?=''''i'  «.  '^'"Y"  =^^he  parietal  portion,  the  other 

vomer  and  palatine  jaws.     The  smaller  species  '?  *'  '"'""^^  P"^"""/    The. /^r" us  membranes, 

are  valueless,  but  the  larger  species  which  >ange  ^\^  '" .  ""'"''"r  ""^  ''^  P^fS"*"'"'  I'J""''.  """ 

from  four  to  five   feet  In  length  are  used  L  ^;?™^Sne^,n."tewrpL^^  S 

'    _  the  thoracic  or  che^t  cavity,  and  reflected  upon 

Seriphot,     se-rl'fSs,      or      Serpigo      (now  the  lungs ;  the  pericardiun^  a  fibro-serous  sac 

Serphos),  Greece,  a  mountainous  island  of  the  covering  or  enclosing  the  heart;  and  the  tunica 

Cyclades  group.  50  miles  south  of  Eubcea,     It  vaginalis,  a  closed  sac  surrounding  each  testicle. 

contains    iron,   copper   and   lead   ore  — formerly  In  the  female,  when  the  ovum  passes  from  the 

exploited.     The  products   are  chiefly   corn   and  ovary  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  peritonaeum  is 

wine.    The  ancient  town  participated  in  the  bat-  not  a  closed  sac.    The  serous  membranes  are 

tie  of  Salamis,  furnishing  the  Athenians  with  kept  moistened  by  a  watery  lymph-like  fluid,  a 

several   ships.     Seriphos   wag  also  a  place  of  variety   of  serum,  which,  if  secreted   in  large 

exile  for  the  Romans.     Pop.  4,000.  quantity,  as  in  dropsy,  may  produce  had  results. 

Serlio,  sar'lg-S,  Sebastian,  Italian  artist:  Lymphatic  vessels  open  freely  on  the  surface  of 
b.  Bologna  6  Sept,  u?3 ;  d.  FontaineWeau  1SS4.  serons  membranes,  hence  they  are  soraetimea 
He  worked  as  painter  and  architect  at  Pesaro  spo^en  of  as  lymph-sacs  and  the  cavities  they 
tor  14  years,  leaving  that  city  (tju)  for  Rome  '■"«  "  lymph-cavities.  A  grave  danger  ansing 
and  Venice,  where  he  became  Titian's  associate.  "°^  injuries  and  mJlammation  of  serons  mem- 
He  published  at  Venice  in  T537  his  voluminous  hranta  is  the  absorption  of  aeotw  material  by 
treatise  'Regole  Generale  d'Architectura.'  He  *«  b-mphatics.  Dropsical  effusions,  hemor- 
is  supposed  to  have  worked  with  Pierre  Lescot  'hage.  formation  of  pus,  and  deposits  of  fibrous 
on  the  Louvre,  Primaticcio  in  1541  was  ap-  exudations  which  cause  adhesions  and  prevent 
pointed  architect  at  Fontainebteau  with  Serlio  mobility  of  nsccra  are  the  principal  results  of 
— " '—11  of  these  membranes. 


Sema  y  Hinojosa    (Ia-s5r'n5  §  5n-5-h6-sa)  Ser'ow,  a  shaggy  goat-antelope  (Nembrr/iit- 

JoB*  de  la,  famous  Spanish  general:  b,  Jerez    dus  bubalinus)  of  the  Himalayas,  where  if  frc- 
le'la  Frontera  1770;  ol  Cadiz  183,2.    He  fought    quents,  singly,  or  in  family  parties,  the  roughest 
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slopes,  at  an  altitude  between  6,000  and  12,000  Serpent-worship,  or  OphioUtry,  a  primi- 

feet.    Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  (he  goral,  tive  form  of  religion  which  is  still  found  exist- 

Rocto'  Mountain  white  goat  (qq.v.).  and  other  ing    among    uncultured    races.    The    serpent's 

members  o£  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  called  change  of  skin  may  well  have  been  suggestive 

"serows*  by  some  writers.  of  resurrection  and  immortality ;  the  more  com- 

Sen»    Pinto     sar'pa    pen'to.      See    Pinto,  mon  supposition  that  the  serpent  was  regarded 

AlexaJdbe  Albehto  da  Rocha  Sebpa.  by  his  savage  worshippers  as  the  personification 

_                 ,  •.   ■         .                              t  .ha   aB  of  evil  and   of   maleficence,  and  as  a  power  to 

Serpent,  (I)  in  a  strong  iny    one  of  the  48  ^^        p^^,,,!    ^      g,n^   ^„^    worship,    does    not 

varieties    of    anc^nt    constellations     «"ending  ,^  ^^  j^^,,^^^  ^    j,^^            ,^  ^j  travelers, 

serpent-hkc  through  a  wide  expanse  of  sky.   (2)  ^                 Apophis- serpent    of   the    Egyptian 

In  inusie,   an  alm^  obsolete  ^^^,  '"^"■^«'  Hades,   as   well   as  the   wicked   Aji   Dahal^   of 

consisting  of  a  wooden  tube,  about .  eight  feet  ^^^  Zoroastrians  «'ere  undoubtedly  worshipped 

long,  increasing  comcally  from  one  w"^  diam-  ,    through  fear.    The  brazen  serpent  erected 

eter  at   the   moutlypiece   to   four   mches   a^^^^  ^      ^            f      ^^    wilderness    and    afterward 

open  end.  tw.sied  into  U-shaped  '""^f  *«""*««  preserved  till  the  days  of  Hezekiah  was  broken 

by  a  large  arcular  convolution.    This   s  covered  V      .         ,       .       .-'            „.             ...      ,     j^ 

„i,h  l«ft„,  „d  h.s  .  „o.lh.p,ec,  Ifc  J  bora  J^l^.f^  t"„  ™dc'  .n  obj«  o MisioS 

produced.    The'trBcnt  n  j  .ran.po.,1  g  .n.tro-  j'ij,,  s.rp.m-wSr.hip  among  Ihe  peopl. 

iKimd.    to  compass  is  thn,  octav.s  md  on.  /|„i„i,-„^j„,  „,  j.^J,     „,  ,„  ,  „„',;  ,„j 

''°'*'                                                                          _  more   than   a   trace,   of  a   primitive  worship  of 

Setpent-ciumning,  an  art  largely  practised  the  serpent  in  the  great  serpent  which  guarded 

in  Eg^it,  India  and  other  eastern  lands;  there  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  which  was  fed  every 

are  allusions  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  books,  month  with  honey-cakes ;  also  in  the  embass^e 

namely,  Ps.  Iviii.  S,  the  adder  which  will  not  from  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  a  plague,  lo  the 

hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers;  Ecdes.  x.  ii,  temple  of  ..Esculapius  at  Epidaurus,  whence  was 

and  Jere,  viii.  17 ;  also  in  some  of  the  Greek  and  brought  a  living  serpent  which  was  received  at 

Latin  classics.     The  power  of  charming  the  most  Rome  with  great  ceremony.     Serpent-worship  is 

formidable  serpents,  as  exercised  by^  the  snake-  still  extensively  practised  in  India.     Among  no 

charmers,  is  unquestionable;  nor  is  it  true  that  people    has    the    mystery    of    serpent    worship 

before  making  an  exhibition  of  their  art  the  weighed  more  than  on  the  aborigines  of  Amer- 

charmers  always  extract  the  poison-fangs  of  the  jca.    It  has    given    name   to   rivers,  examples, 

creature,  though  that  is  often  done.    Dr.  Davy,  Kennebec   and  Antietam:  the  name  for  spirit 

in  his  'Interior  of  Ceylon,'  expresses  his  belief  and   snake    are   one    among   the   Dakotas,    the 

in  the  reality  of  this  singular  power.    "I  have  Shawnees  and  the  Sacs.    The  Ojibways  dread  to 

examined   the   snakes.*    he    writes,    'and    have  kjii  ^  rattlesnake,  and  if  they  find  one  in  their 

found  the  fangs  in  and  uninjured.    These  men  path  they  pray  it  to  go  away  and  spare  them 

do  possess  a  charm,  though  not  a  supernatural  and  their  families.    In  Mexico  sculptured  images 

one  —  namely,  that  of  confidence  and  courage,  of  serpents  are  found  as  large  and  as  carefully 

.    .    .    Th^  will   play   their  tricks   with   any  wrought  as  those  of  India. 

hooded  snakes  (iVo/j  tripudians),  whether  just  ,  •  ^    -m    .     t 

taken  or  long  in  confinement,  but  with  no  other  S«'p«itii.e,  hydrous  Tnagneajumsihcate,  I. 
Irind  of  poisSnous  snakes.'  The  serpent-charm-  an  abundant  and  widely  distntated  mineral, 
ers  are  ^metimes  employed  to  rid^gardens  of  It?  hardness  vanes  more  than  that  ct  anj-  Mher 
serpents;  and  they  have  a  power  beyond  other  «>"«"].  T^^f^K  *r<"»  ?.  '"  the  vanety  n.crolite 
men^  of  knowing  when  a  serpent  is  concealed  up  to  6  in  bowenite.  Its  specific  gravit^r  vanes 
anywhere.  In  practising  their  art  for  this  pur-  f™"?  2-'4  m  some  chrysotile  to  3.S0  in  some 
pose,  as  also  in  their  exhibitions,  they  employ  a  prcoous  serpentine.  It  often  occurs  in  pseudo- 
kind  of  flute  In  aid  of  their  incantations.  When  morphs,  over  a  dozen  of  which  have  been  de- 
the  serpents  issue  from  their  hiding  places  the  scnbed.  Among  these  the  most  common  are 
performer  secures  them  by  pinning  them  to  the  the  pseudomorphs  after  chprsolite,  enstatite, 
ground  with  a  forked  stick.  amphibole  and  pyroxene.  Its  varieties  are 
_  ,  ,  .  <■  <  /  \  mostly  based  on  structure.  The  massrve  mdnde 
Serpent-eagle,  the  secretary-bird  (q.v.)-  precious  serpentine,  translucent  and  of  rich,  dark 
Serpent-head,  or  Walldng-fish,  a  fish  of  or  pale  green  color;  common  serpentine,  similar 
the  East  Indian  and  African  genus  Ophuicepha-  in  color,  but  nearly  opaque.  The  lamellar  va- 
ius.  the  type  of  a  family,  allied  to  the  climbing  rieties  include  antigorite  and  marmolite.  Wil- 
perch,  and  like  it  able  to  live  a  long  time  out  of  liamsite,  thou^  more  massive,  is  one  of  the 
the  water,  and  to  travel  by  wriggling  through  lamellar  varieties.  It  is  apple-green  and  trans- 
moist  grass,  from  one  pool  to  another.  The  lucent,  and  is  often  cut  and  polished.  Chrysotile 
body  is  elongate,  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  fine  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  easily  separable 
covered  with  medium-sized  scales,  those  on  the  and  flexible.  Its  lustre  is  silky,  color  pale  preen, 
depressed  head  being  platelike.  About  30  spe-  yellow  or  brown.  It  often  occurs  in  veins  in 
cies  are  known,  inhabiting  many  parts  of  Asia,  massive  serpentine.  (See  Asbestos.) 
the  commonest  being  O.  sirialus,  which  is  some-  Serpentine  rocks  occur  in  masses  often  of 
times  found  torpid  in  dried-up  pools,  and  irri-  enormous  dimensions.  They  are  formed,  as  in- 
gation  tanks.  When  living  in  muddy  water  deed  are  all  serpentines,  by  the  alteration  <*ser- 
they  must  rise  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  pentinization")  of  other  minerals,  most  com- 
to  take  in  air.  or  they  will  smother  to  death,  morly  olivine  (pcridotyte).  pyroxene,  or  amphi- 
These  fishes  are  eaten  throughout  the  Orient.  bole.    They  are  often  more  or  leM  mixed  with 
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limestoDC  or  magnesite,  these  minerals  giving  newed,  like  those  of  fishes,  whenever  the  old 
the  mass  a  clouded  or  veined  appearance.  Verd  ones  become  worthless.  Valuable  characters  iii 
antique  (q.v.)  or  ophicalcite,  and  many  othei  class ifical ion  are  derived  from  the  conforma- 
serpentine  rocks  are  known  as  serpentine  tion  and  disposition  of  the  teeth.  Thus  in  the 
marbles,  and  are  extensively  used  in  interior  typical,  non-poisonous  serpents,  both  jaws  and 
decoration.  Some  of  them  are  very  highly  the  palate  bear  continuous  rows  of  solid  con- 
priied  for  their  rich  green,  yellow  and  brown  ical  teeth,  and  the  upper  maxillic  are  immobile 
colors,  others  are  beautifully  mottled  with  red.  In  the  viperine  snakes  simple  conical  teeth  are 
(See  Merrill,  'Stones  for  Building  and  Decora-  absent  on  the  upper  maxillary  or  jaw  bones, 
tion*).  Many  buildings  in  Philadelphia  and  which  are  of  small  size,  and  can  be  moved  up- 
other  cities  are  constructed  of  a  green  ser-  ward  or  downward  at  will.  The  upper  maxilla 
pentine  tock  from  West  Chester,  Pa.  Among  in  these  latter  snakes  further  bear  each  a  so- 
the  most  noteworthy  regions  producing  serpen-  called  "poison -fang,'  an  elongated  canaliculated 
tine  are  England,  Ireland,  Maryland,  New  tooth  perforated  by  a  canal  which  communicates 
Mexico,  California,  and  Washington.  internally  with  the  duct  of  the  poison-gland. 
««^w-nt4iiH  <;«  nsnH.ui^  These  fangs  are  capable  of  being  elevated  or  de- 
Serpentmea.  bee  Ordnance  pressed.  (See  Ratixeskakes;  Vipebs.)  As 
Serpenti,  or  Snskes,  reptiles  of  the  regards  their  internal  structure  serpents  present 
saurian  class  Ophidia,  characterized  by  an  elon-  few  points  requiring  notice.  The  digestive  sys- 
gated,  cylindrical,  limbless,  scaly  form,  and  dis-  tem  comprises  large  salivary  glands,  a  distensi- 
tinguished  from  lizards  (q.v.)  by  the  fact  that  ble  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine,  which  termi- 
the  halves  {rami)  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  nates  in  a  cloaca  —  the  external  opening  of  the 
solidly  united  at  the  chin,  but  movably  connected  cloaca  being  transverse  in  conformation.  There 
by  an  elastic  ligament  The  vertebrse  are  very  is  no  urinary  bladder,  yet  serpents  drink  a  great 
numerous,  gastrocentrous,  and  prowclous,  that  is,  deal  of  water,  and  must  have  it  in  abun^nce 
hollow  in  front  and  convex  posteriorly.  Each  when  kept  in  captivity;  at  the  same  time,  they 
vertebra  is  connected  with  its  neighbors  by  free  have  remarkable  powers  of  long  fasting.  The 
ball-and-socket  joints,  horizontal  connecting  heart  (see  Reptiles)  consists  of  three  cham- 
projections  preventing  twisting,  while  admitting  bers  only  —  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the  cir- 
of  considerable  vertical  and  horizontal  play;  and  culation  being  of  the  mixed  character  charac- 
bears  ribs,  which  may  exceed  300  pairs  in  num-  tedstic  of  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The  lungs, 
ber.  No  front  limbs,  sternum  or  sacrum  are  ovaries  and  other  paired  or  symmetrical  organs 
ever  developed,  but  vestiges  of  ancestral  hind  exhibit  an  abortive  condition  of  one  of  £ese 
limbs  remain  in  the  boas,  pythons  and  closely  structures,  the  left  lung,  for  example,  far  out- 
related  forms,  and  in  some  lowly  burrowing  growing  the  right  one,  and  doing  all  the  work. 
groups.  The  ventral  tips  of  each  pair  of  ribs  "The  trachea  is  long  and  may  be  provided  with 
are  fastened  to  opposite  ends  of  one  of  the  ah-  air-cells,  and  the  larynx  can  be  projected  dur- 
dominal  scutes  (gastrosteges),  forming  a  ing  the  tedious  process  of  swallowing,  when, 
mechanism  for  locomotion  in  the  absence  oi  too,  the  ait'^ells  and  the  posterior  reservoir 
legs,  Progression  is  by  three  methods,  'The  come  into  play."  A!]  these  modifications  are  in 
animal,*  says  Stejneger,  *may  glide,  perhaps  in  adaptation  to  the  slender,  elongated  form  of  the 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  by  use  of  its  ventral  animal,  and  to  its  methods  of  life.  The  sexes 
scutes,  each,  on  finding  some  resistance,  forcibly  are  perfectly  distinguished,  and  the  penis  of  the 
pushing  the  animal  forward.  It  may  walk,  by  male  c<»isists  of  a  pair  of  organs  (bemipenes), 
allowing  each  scute  to  act  as  a  pair  of  feet,  the  grooved  on  their  inner  sides,  which  when  erected 
lateral  portions  being  alternately  carried  for-  are  pressed  together  and  so  form  a  tubular  in- 
ward and  pushed  back;  an  nndulatory  move-  tromittent  instrument  The  special  modiltcations 
ment,  like  uat  of  myriapods,  would  result  from  of  this  organ  constitute  one  of  the  most  stable 
this  mode.  .The  third  method  b  by  pushing,  'characters"  or  criteria  by  which  to  classify  the 
as  the  underground  snakes  do  almost  exclu-  sub-divisions  of  the  Ophidia.  The  eggs  of  the 
sively.  Ordinarily  ophidians  combine  the  three  viperine,  and  some  other  snakes,  are  retained 
methods.  The  sea-snakes  progress  by  an  un-  within  the  oviduct  of  the  female  until  the  young 
dulatory  movement,  and  by  the  sculling  action  escape,  so  that  these  species  are  ovo- viviparous, 
of  the  paddle-like  tail.  ...  It  is  impossible  In  the  majority  of  serpents,  however,  the  eggs, 
for  any  ophidian  to  jump,  and  it  is  with  ex-  which  are  oblong  and  have  a-  leathery  integu- 
treme  difficulty  that  more  than  the  anterior  half  ment,  are  deposited  in  warm  soil,  among  rotting 
of  the  body  can  be  raised,  unassisted,  from  the  wood,  in  heaps  of  decaying  vegetation  or  in 
ground."  some  similar  warm  and  concealed  place,  where 
Strneture. —  The  skull  of  serpents  consists  of  they  are  left  to  mature;  but  the  pythons  coil 
a  series  of  bones  homologous  with  the  cranial  about  their  eggs  and  incubate  them  by  the  feeble 
bones  of  other  vertebrates,  but  slight  and,  out-  heat  of  their  bodies ;  and  all  kinds  wait  for  and 
side  of  the  brain-box,  joined  by  elastic  liga-  protect  their  young  when  bom.  It  is  true,  to  a 
ments,  permitting  great  distention  of  the  mouth  limited  degree,  that  at  times  of  danger,  the  little 
and  throat,  so  that  serpents  are  able  to  swallow  snakes  take  refuge  in  the  capacious  ntouth  and 
objects  of  large  bulk.     This  arrangement  is  fur-  throat  of  the  mother, 

ther  facilitated  by  the  qu.idrate  bone,  which  6"^njf-oreofw.— The  senses  of  serpents  vary 
articulates  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull,  being  in  respect  to  acuteness.  The  skin  is  highly  sen- 
movable.  The  jaws  are  provided  with  hooked  sitive  to  touch,  and  a  few  snakes  have  tentacle- 
teeth  of  conical  shape,  ossified  to  the  jaws,  but  like  outgrowths  upon  the  muzzle  supposed  to  be 
not  lodged  in  distinct  sockets,  which  are  use*  ■feelers" ;  this  sense  is  principally  developed, 
less  for  mastication,  and  are  of  service  only  in  however,  in  the  tongue,  which  is  thread-like, 
holding  the  prey  in  the  mouth.  The  teeth  are  forked  at  the  end,  usually  black,  ve/y  long,  and 
never  permanent,  hut  are  capable  of  being  re-  far-protrusible  through  a  notch  in  the  upper  lip. 
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SEIU>UEHOV  — SERRA  DA  ESTRELLA 

when  the  mouth  is  closed    With  this  tongue —  6.  Xenopellid<e,    odc    Malayan    species    (X. 

mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  a  'sting* — the  ani-  unUolor). 

mal  tests  the  quality  of  all  objects  as  it  moves  7.  Colubrida.  Includes  90  pet  cent  of  all 
about,  and  gains  most  of  its  information.  There  snakes ;  the  pterygoid  bone  reaches  the  quad- 
are  no  external  ears,  but  the  hearing  in  some,  if  rate.  It  is  divisible  into  three  series:  (i)  No 
not  in  all,  is  good.  The  nostrils  are  at  the  tip  teeth  grooved;  (2)  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth 
of  the  snout,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  keen, —  grooved  (poison- fangs) ;  (3)  the  anterior  majc- 
serpents  find  and  follow  their  prey  mainly  by  lilary  teeth  grooved  (poison- fangs).  The  first 
its  aid.  The  eyes  of  serpents  have  no  eyelids,  includes  the  non-venomous  colubrine  snakes  of 
yet  they  sleep ;  a  watch -glass-like  layer  of  the  over  I,000  species,  such  as  the  blacksnake,  gar- 
skin  overlies  and  protects  the  ball,  and  peels  off  ter-snake,  water-snake,  hog-nose,  and  the  ordi- 
in  the  annual  exuviation  of  the  outer  skin  (see  nary  harmless  serpents  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Molting).  The  pupil  is  usually  round,  but  in  The  second  group  (2)  comprises  opjsthoglyph, 
the  boas  and  some  others  is  a  mere  vertical  slit,  partly  poisonous  snakes,  found  in  the  tropics  of 
Phytogeny. —  Serpents  are  the  latest  and  both  continents,  terrestrial,  aquatic,  even  marine 
highest  development  of  the  reptilian  type,  and  species.  The  third  group  (3)  contains  many 
seem  to  be  the  only  representatives  of  the  class  violently  poisonous,  proteroglyph  snakes.  Here 
which  arc  now  flourishing  rather  than  declining,  fall  the  cobras,  coral  snakes  and  other  elapine 
They  are  distributed  principally  in  the  warmer  serpents,  whose  bite  is  to  be  dreaded, 
regions,  only  the  smaller  forms  extending  into  8.  Amblycephalida.  Tropical  snakes,  in 
the  northern  temperate  zone.  Where  the  cli-  which  the  ends  of  the  pterygoids  are  free,  not 
mate  is  even  moderately  cold  in  winter  snakes  reaching  the  quadrates.  Harmless,  but  re- 
creep  into  animals'  burrows,  holes  among  loose  sembling  poisonous  snakes. 

rocks  and  other  underground  places,  and  un-  9.  Viperida.  Maxillaries,  short  and  movable, 
dergo  hibernation, —  often  many  entwined  to-  so  as  to  erect  the  poison-fangs,  which  are  the 
gether,  especially  toward  spring,  when  they  are  only  maxillary  teeth.  Two  subfamilies:  (i) 
seeking  mates.  A  similar  retirement  (xstiva-  the  Old  World  vipers  (q.v.J  ;  (2)  the  rattle- 
tion)  occurs  in  countries  exposed  to  annual  snakes  (q.v.)  and  related  pit-vipers, 
periods  of  heated  drought.  By  far  the  gMater  BibHography. —  Dumeril  et  Bibron,  'Erpetol- 
number  of  ophidians  are  terrestrial,  although  ogie  generale'  (Paris  1854)  ;  Stejneger,  'Stan- 
some  are  arboreal,  others  amphibious  and  a  few  dard  Natural  History,'  Vol.  III.  (Boston 
exclusively  marine.  About  400  recent  genera  1885)  ;  Boulenger,  'Cat  of  Reptiles  in  the  Brit- 
and  nearly  1,800  species  are  loiown,  but  only  ish  Museum'  (London  1689-96)  ;  Gadow,  *Am- 
about  35  fossil  forms,  according  to  Eastman,  phibia  and  Reptiles'  (New  York  1901)  ;  Fay- 
who  reminds  us  that  many  fragmentary  re-  rer,  'Thanatophidia  of  India'  (London  1874); 
mains  of  Cretaceous  age,  at  first  regarded  as  Ewart,  'Poisonous  Snakes  of  India'    (London 

?>btdian,  are  now  known  to  be  doliehoaaurian.  i8?8) ;   Kreft,   'Snakes  of  Australia'    (Sydney 

ertiary  snakes  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  1669)  ;    Holbrook^    'North   American   Herpetol- 

modem   species,   and   occur   in  all   parts  of  the  ogy'    (Philadelphia    1842);  Cope,  'CrocodHians, 

world,  including  the  Eocene  of  New  Jersey  and  Lizards  and  Snakes  of  North  America'   (Wash- 

the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ington  1900).    The  last  named  is  the  most  com- 

Tegion.      These    remains    and    other    considera-  plete  work  on   American  serpents  and   is   pnb- 

tioDs  make  it  plain  that  the  serpents  are  an  out-  lished    by    the    Smithsonian,    in    whose    annna] 

growth  from  the  same  ancestral  stock  (^Sawid)  reports   and   other  publications   will   be    found 

aa  the  lizards.  much  other  valuable  information,  especially  the 

ClastUicatiaH. — The  following  is  a  progres-  contributions    by    Yarrow,    Stejneger,    Mitchell 

sivc   arrangement   of   families,   from   lowest   to  and  Hay,                                   Esnest  Ikceksou- 

highest  in  organization,  some  of  them  including  «._,,«,-«     „s,  „„„  „it'     „     e-_.»i.«_ 

sev^eral^  groups    formerly   regarded    as   separate  R^^erpukhov.   ^l^--^^^^^^^^}^'^ 

I.  TypMopida.    Burrowing  snakes  of  South-  °"  '^^  *f"=  ^■'"'  S7  ""'ff  sonthwest  of  the 

em  A/a  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  ='/y  ."*  ^"^t^^'  f 'I'P"^"  '*'5«  divisions.    One 

Have  vestiges  of  the  pelvis  and  the  eyes  cov-  «f  .these  the  Fort   'S  eudosed  by  walls,  now  m 

ered  bv  skin  '^'""^'     ■""  a"""!*  cathedral  is  the  only  building 

3.  6huc<>niid.,.    Replace  the  Typhlopid«  in  l°^l.'"°^?fi,,J^^'TtTZ%l%T  '"/"*^"*  Z' 

Africa  and  tropical  Ai^erica.  ?«f'7'  ^^^  ^"^  "^  5^™"    ?       ,'       wool,  cpt- 

3.  //jWirf*.  Burrowing  snakes  of  the  tropica  f°";  '"-II";,,^''?*/'  .<*^'^«I=..  «^-  An  active 
with  vestigial  hind  limbs.  Tail  short  and  blunt  t^dewitii  the  interior  is  carried  on,  especially 
(blind  snakes),  over  the  Oka  River. 

4.  Uropelud<e.  Burrowing  snakes  of  Ceylon  Serpnla,  a  tube-making  marine  ch^topod 
and  Southern  India.  Tail  truncate,  ending  in  a  worm  (see  Ch.ctopoi>a),  which  often  lives  and 
fiat  shield  (shield-taits).  reproduces    its    tubes    in    such    close    proximity 

5.  Boidx.  Large,  typical  snakes,  with  rudi-  over  considerable  areas  as  to  form,  with  the 
ments  of  hind  legs  and  pelvis,  and  ventral  scales  cemented  fragments  of  coral,  sea-shells,  sand, 
transversely  enlarged.  The  family  comprises  etc.,  caught  among  its  entwined  tubes,  large 
about  70  species,  found  all  over  the  world  in  masses  of  rocks.  Such  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  noted  for  coast  of  Florida, 

their  rapacious  habits  and  ability  to  crush  ani-  Sena    dft    Estrella,    sSr'ra    da    es-tral'ya, 

mals,  large  as  compared  with  themselves,    Typ-  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira.  is  the  highest 

ical   genera   are   Python,  with  about  3o  PalKO-  range   of  the  country,  attaining  an  altitude   of 

tropical  and  Australian  species,  and  one  in  Mex-  6,540  feet.     It  belongs  to  the  Guadarramas  sys- 

ico,  and  Boa,  which  has  many  South  American  tem,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Gata  range 

species  and  a  few  in  Madagascar,  in  Spain,  terminating  in  the  Serra  de  Lous&o. 
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SERRA  DO  HAK^-SGRTORnrS 

Numerous  lakes,  some  of  which  are  warm,  occur  to  leave  tlie  country.     He  then  acted  as  regent 

in    the    ridge,    and    the    rivers    Condicira    and  until    the  accession  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy  in 

Unhaes   form  fine  cascades.    The  surrounding  187a    He  was  successful  in  his  warfare  against 

scenery  is  remarkably  picturesque.  the  Carlists  both  in  1872  and  in  1874.  and  during 

Sem  do  Mar,  doo  mar,  Brazil,  3  range  of  much  of  the  latter  year  was  at  the  head  of  the 

mountains    running   along   the   southeast   coast  Bovernment.    He   resigned   the    monarchy   into 

from  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  toward  tl**  hands  of  Alfonso  XIL,  in  1875,  hut  con- 

Bahia.    It  is  not  a  single  connected  chain,  and  tmued  active  in  political  life,  and  in  1883  was 

is  known  under  various  names,  such   as   Serra  appointed  ambassador  to  France. 

Gerae  in  the  south  and  Serra  dos  Aimores  in  Soc'rell,    Edward    Welltnann,     American 

the  north.     It  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  the  civil  and  military  engineer:  b.  s  Nov.  i&aS;  d. 

great  Brazilian  plateau,  and  is  the  true  divide  New  York  City  as  April  1906.    He  entered  the 

between   the    Atlantic    Ocean    and    the    Parana  engineering  profession  and  was  employed  on  the 

and  San  Francisco  basins,  though  its  crest  13  Erie  railroad,  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jer- 

nowhere  more  than   loo  miles   from  the  CoasL  sey.  the  Panama  survey,  the  Niagara  bridge,  the 

Opposite  Kio  de  Janeiro  the  range  forms  a  sue-  Hoosac    tunnel,    and    other    large    engineering 

cession  of  weathered  granite  pinnacles  which  are  works.      He  was  an  assisunt  to  the  chief  of 

known  as  the  •Organs."     The  highest  point  is  topographical  engineers.   United   Stales   Amer- 

about  7.500  feet  alxive  sea-leveL  ica;    entered   the   Federal   engineer   corps   as   a 

Semn'ids,  a  family  of  acanthopterygian  colonel  in  the  Civil  War;  was  at  the  capture 

bony  fishes  typified  by  the  sea-bass  (q.v.).     The  of     Fort    Wagner    and    devised    the    <  Swamp 

body  is  generally  rather  short  and  heavy,  slightly  Angel*   battery  that  shelled   Charleston,   5.  C. 

compressed,  with  a  moderate  or  large  head  and  He  bec^ne  chief  engineer  for  ihe  Department 

covered  with  usually  ctenoid  scales.     The  mouth  of   f^s   South,   and   was   in    136   actions,   being 

is  usually  large  and  is  provided  with  numerous  hrevetted  brigadier-general.     He  suggested  im- 

teeth  all  of  one  kind  arranged  in  broad  bands  on  provements  m  guns  and  gim-carria^es,  and  issued 

the  vomer  and  palatine  bones  as  well  as  on  the  *'^'n=  5°  reports  on  railroads  and  bridges. 

jaws.     The   fins   are   well   developed  and   the  Seirea,  Dominic,  Englisli  marine  artist;  b. 

dor«al  spines  usually  large  and  strong  but  vari-  Anch,  Gascony,  1722 ;  d.  London  1793.    He  is 

able    in    number.      Sometimes    the    dorsal    and  said  to  have  been  a  neplKw  of  the  archbidiop 

caudal    fins    are    furnished    with    filaments    or  of  Rheims  and  was  intended  for  the  Churdi, 

streamer-like  appendagee.    The  swim-bladder  is  but  this  not  suiting  his  taste  he  ran  away  from 

usually  comparatively  small  and  attached  to  the  home  and  became  a  sailor,  eventnalW  becoming 

body  wails.     This  is  a  large  family  of  cami-  master  of  a  Spanish  trading  vessel    Being  taken 

vorous   fishes,  including  about  70  genera  and  prisoner  by  a  British  warship,  he  was  taken  to 

more  than  400  species,  almost  all  of  which  are  England,  where  he  afterward  resided.    Having 

marine    and    especially    abundant    in    tropical  had  some  instruction  in  drawing,  he  commenced 

waters.    They  are  closely  related  to  the  Pfrcidte  life  in  his  adopted  eowotry  as  a  painter  o£  lUval 

and,   Hke   that   family,  include   a  large  number  pieces,   for  which  the  wars  of  the  period  inr- 

of    valuable    food-fishes.    In    North    American  nished  subjects.    Serrea   became  &  member  of 

waters  no   less  than   28  genera   and  go  species  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  in  176s  »nd 

are  found,  almost  all  of  which  are  good  and  exhibited  with  them   for  two  years.    On   the 

a   ntmnber   very   important   food-fishes. .  Among  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  176B  he 

them  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  sea-  was    chosen   one   of   the    foundation   members, 
bass,  the  striped  bass,  white  perch,  yellow  bass,  .  Among  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Serres  at  the 

jew-fish,    groupers    and    squirrel-lish,    most    of  Royal  Academy  were  'The  Siege  at  Fort  Royal, 

which   are    described   elsewhere   in  this    work.  Martinique'   (1769),  and  'The  Engagement  be- 

ConsuK:    Jordan  and   Eigenmann.   'Review  of  tween  the   Serapis   and   the   Countess  of   Scar- 

the  Serranidx';  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.   (Wash-  borough    with    Paul   Jones   and   his    Squadro"* 

ington  i8go).  .    -.  .      .      -.  .               __  .  .   .  ,...._■.._ 

Serrano    7    Donuaguec,    sir-ra'no    e    uu-  ^^j 

mSn'gath,  Francisco,  Dukb  db  la  ToaaE,  Span-  'H- 

ish  statesman:  b.  Anjonilla,  Andalusia,  18  Sept.  Serres,  John  Thomas,  EngUsh  marine  art- 

1810;    d.    Madrid,    Spain,    26    Nov,    1885.      He  ist:  b.  London  December  1759;  d.  there  aS  Dec. 

entered  the  military  college  in  1822,  became  an  1825.    He  was  the  elder  son  of  Dominic  Serres 

ensign   in  1625,  and  served  in  tlie  coast  guard  (qv.),  and  followed  his  father's  profession.     In 

until    1833,   but   after   the   death   of   Ferdinand  ^tSo  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

VII.  he  gained   favor  with  Queen  Isabella  and  In   1790  he  went  to   Italy  to  further  study  his 

espoused  the  cause  of  the  child  queen  Isabella  art.    In  1793  he  succeeded  his  falhcr  as  marine 

11.,  against  the   Carlists.     He  played  an  active  painter   to    the    king   and    was    also   appointed 

part  in  the  troublous  politics  of  Isabella's  reign,  marine  draftsman  to  the  admiralty.    In  1801  he 

at  times  holding  high  offices  in  the  administra-  published    a    translation    of    "The    Little    Sea- 

tiori  and  again  at  variance  with  the  ministry.  Torch.*  a  guide  for  coasting  ships,  and  in  1805 

For  implication  in  the  insurrection  of  Saragossa  his  'Liber  Nauticus.>  or  instructor  in  the  art  of 

in  l8S4  he  was  exiled  and  in  June  returned  and  marine  drawing.     He  had  married  in   1791,  and 

took  part  in  the  successful  revolution  of  Espar-  although  legally  separated  from  his  wife  in  1804, 

tero  and   O'Donnell,      In   1857  he   was   sent   as  ^er    pretensions    to   be   the  _  Princess    Olive    of 

ambassador   to   Paris   and   in    i860   he   went   to  Cumberland   involved   him   in   many   difficulties 

Cuba    as    captain-general.      In    1866,    after    the  throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 

overthrow  of  O'Donnell's  government,  Serrano  Sertorius,    sfr-to'ri-us,    Qidntua,    Roman 

was  banished,  but  in   1868  returned,  assisted  in  general:  b.  Nursia,  Italy,  about  the  end  of  the 

overthrowing  the  queen's  army  and  forced  her  ad  century   B.C.;    d.    Asia    Minor   72  ■.&    He 
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served  with   distinction  under  Marius  against  characteristically  true,  for  instance,  in  measles, 

the  Tentones  and  In  Spain,  and  held  the  office  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough.    It  is  less 

of  quxstor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  becoming  em-  true  tor  diphtheria,  for  typhoid  fever,  for  pneu- 

bfOiled    in    a    quarrel    with    Marius,    who    had  monia.     When  the  discovery  of  bacteria  made  it 

opposed  his  election  as  consul,  he  fled  to  Spain,  evident  that  many  of  these  diseases  were  due  to 

where  .he  collected  a  force  to  oppose  the  army  these  low  plants,  it  was  then  shown  that  injec- 

of  subjugation  sent  by   Sulla  to   subdue  that  lions  of  the  bacteria  caused  the  disease,  and  that 

country.     But    the    means    of    Sertorius    were  a  certain  grade  of  immunity  was  produced.  Fol- 

unequal  to  the  conflict,  andembarking  at  New  lowing  this  It  was  learned  that  it  was  not  neces- 

Carthage  he  passed  into  Africa  and  successfully  sary  to   inject  the  bacteria  themselves   to  g<t 

commanded    the    subjects    of    Mauritania,    who  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  that  the  Injection 

were  in  revolt  against  their  king.    This  success  of  the  fiitered  products  of  their  growth,  that  is. 

gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  Lusitanians,  their  toxins,  might  cause  the  same  phenomena, 

who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  large  force  and   finally   it   was   shown   that   as   a   result  of 

with  which  they  were  opposing  Sulla,  and  Ser-  the  injections,  either  of  the  bacteria,  or  of  their 

torius  withstood  for  a  number  of  years  a  much  dead  bodies,  or  of  their  filtered  toxins,  certain 

superior   force   of    Romans    successively    com-  changes  took  place  In  the  blood,  and  that  new 

manded  by  Annius,  Metellus  Pius,  and  Pompey.  substances  were  formed  in  the  blood  which  in 

But    Sertorius    loved    Rome    and    fought    with  different  ways   counteracted   the   effects   of  the 

reluctance  against  its  forces.    He  therefore  now  injections;  ftfially  it  was  a  logical  step  to  develop 

accepted  the  offer  of  Mithrldates,  3,000  talents  these  anti-bodies — as  they  have  been  called, — 

and  40  ships  of  war,  to  ally  himself  with  him  in  the  blood  serum  of  another  animal,  and  use 

in  an  effort  to  recover  BiChynia  and  Cappadocia.  this   serum  in   the  treatment  of   the   particular 

Sertorius    received  the   sum  and   was  making  disease  in  man.    This  is  the  simple  explanation 

preparations    to  push  the   war,  when   he  was  as  applied  in  the  serum  therapy,  say  of  diph- 

slain  through  the  treachery  of  Perpema,  who  theria.    After  the  success  of  the  anti-dlphtne- 

had  joined  him  two  years  before  and  who  now  ritic  serum  became  established  It  was  thought 

assassinated  him  at  a  feast.  that  all  of  the  infectious  diseases  would  be  Im- 

c.» .!.■  I         a   'J  .  J   v  mediately   conquered   by   an   application   of  the 

.h  ^"^  Uu'°  '^iV/^'i"*'  IS"^"**  **^  «""<  pr5ncipl<C  but  in  practic^Uy  all  insUnces 

the  serous  membrane,  of  the  body.    Blood-serum  j,  ^a/fo„nS  Aat  whereas  the  p4iclple  worked 

w  a  pale,  ydlowish  liquid   obtained  bjr  drawing  ^^^  definitely   for   diphtheria,    it   did    not 

i^f  i,^.'.WW     ^r*^  ^W^"^^}°  ^^t  "PP'y   *«   0th"   i"f«tious   diseases    as    directly. 

"wr^Te  "thfnirp^is"  itxi.T'^^t  ^j^^^^i^  ^:^^!^ 


t«ctiv«,  aad.saline  matter.  The  solid  contents  i'nVhther  aTh  'and  o™  s'  Td^thT  ack 
^JJ-f^'"  "  r'  '"A^-^-  "  f"""''''  *''"  oi  results  in  other  infections  served  to  draw 
rest  of  It  being  water.  There  is  also  a  serum  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  protective  meehan- 
of  chyle  and  a  serum  of  lymph.  In  ehemis  17  ^^^^  ;„  the  blood  serum  were  much  more  corn- 
serum  IS  the  opalescent  liquid,  contaming  milk-  pijcated  than  was  at  first  thought.  A  new  line 
sugar  and  various  salts^_  which  separates  when  „£  study  was  opened  when  it  was  shown  that 
milk  IS  curdled  by  the  action  of  acids,  rennet,  etc.  ;„   ^^^^   instances   following  the   use  of  pro- 

Senim  Therapy,  a  mode  of  treatment  of  tectlve  sera,  the  bodies  of  injected  bacteria 
disease  by  means  of  the  modified  blood  serum  of  wece  found  to  be  destroyed,  that  is,  bacteriolysis 
man  or  other  animal.  It  is  one  of  the  aubdi-  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  serum.  Thus  in 
visions  of  therapeutics  (q.v.)  and  in  Its  more  addition  to  a  chemical  antidote,  antitoxic  scrum, 
scientific  details  is  of  distinctly  modem  develop-  a  bacteria -destroying  serum  became  a  possibility, 
ment.  In  Its  early  and  crude  forms,  however.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  tuberculosis  this 
serum  therapy  Is  of  very  great  antiqui^.  Serum  bacteriolytic  action  of  the  blood  scrum  Is  con- 
therapy  is  employed  both  for  its  protective  stantly  at  work.  At  about  the  same  time,  or 
power  aa  well  as  for  Its  curative  aid    Inasmuch  even  previously,  the  peculiar  power  that  certain 

the   gradual   growth  of  knowledge  concern-  blood  sera  possessed  in  agglutinating,  or  causing 


ing  the  protective  power  of  blood  serum  has  bacteria  to  clump  up  and  hang  together 
been  in  large  part  an  offshoot  of  the  study  of  observed  In  typhoid  fever.  This  led  to  the  dls- 
bacterial  poisons  it  is  usual  at  the  present  time  covery  that  certain  specific  substances,  called 
to  include  under  the  study  of  serum  therapy  a  agglutinins,  were  present  in  certain  Instances 
number  of  related  subjects  —  particularly  the  and  that  these  agglutinins  were  protective  devices 
effects  of  bacterial  toxlnes  in  disease,  hence  they  elaborated  by  the  body  In  its  struggle  with  in- 
will  be  included  in  this  account  It  is  related  feetious  micro-organisms.  This  peculiar  prop- 
that  King  Mithrldates  knew  that  by  taking  small  erty  of  agglutinating  bacteria  has  developed  one 
doses  of  snake  poison  he  might  render  himself  of  the  most  reliable  of  tests— the  so-called 
immune  to  larger  doses  and  in  this  old,  well-  Widal  reaction  for  the  detection  of  typhoid  fever, 
recognized  principle  one  sees  the  early  shadow-  Thus  far  practical  agglutinating  sera  have  not 
ings  of  the  principle  of  Isoth era py  —  that  prin-  been  devised.  Agglutination  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
ciple  now  so  fully  recognized  that  after  all  the  tive  factor  in  Immunity  rather  than  a  passive 
body  tissues  are  the  best  defense  against  in-  one.  As  shown  in  our  article  on  Immunity 
feetious  diseases.    The  exact  details  of  all  the  two  distinct  phases  are   present,  a      --■-   -    ---■' 


protective  processes  are  not  as  yet  known,  but  a  passive  immunity,  and  at  the  present  time  it 

enough  have  been  discovered  to  place  serum  is  the  endeavor  of  serum  therapy  to  bring  into 

therapy  on  a  sound  basis.    It  has  been  known  defensive  action  as  many  of  the  factors  as  pos- 

for  a  long  time  that  many  infectious  diseases  sible.    Thus  by  injecting  into  the  human  body 

rarely  attack  a  person  a  second  time.    This  Is  living  bacteria,  which  have  had  their  virulence 
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modified,  cither  by  growing  them  in  oxygen,  or 
by  attenuation  through  growth  in  certain  ani- 
mals, or  by  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  or 
hy  growtb  in  weak  antiseptic  media,  a  certain 
type  of  active  immunity  may  be  conferred.  This 
principle  is  made  ^i.se  of  in  Haffkine's  anti- 
cholera  injections.  In  the  sera  used  in  combat- 
ing the  plague  and  in  immunization  against  ty- 
phoid, injections  of  the  dead  twdies  of  bacteria 
are  practised.  Finally  active  immunity  may  be 
induced  by  the  injections  of  filtered  bacterial 
toxins.  These  three  types  of  treatment  apply 
the  principle  of  prevention  however.  They  are 
meant  to  so  enliance  the  proiective  agencies  of 
the  blood  serum  that  infection  shall  not  take 
place.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  of  particular 
service  after  the  disease  has  once  begun.  They 
are  only  the  first  stages  in  the  development  of  a 
curative  blood  serum.  As  illustrations  of  these 
methods  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  (i) 
Pasteur's  preventive  inoculations  against  an- 
thrax in  sheep  — highly  successful.  The  im- 
munity lasts  about  a  year  (see  Antheax). 
(2)  Jenner's  vaccination  against  smallpox  (see 
Ssi.^LLPox  and  Vaccination).  (3>  HafTkine's 
anti-cholera  inoculations.  Large  bodies  of  men 
in  India  have  been  inoculated  first  by  an  atten- 
uated virus,  then  by  a  strong  vims.  The  results 
thus  far  are  not  conclusive,  but  they  are  encour- 
aging (see  Choleba).  {4)  HafTkine's  anti-plague 
inoculations.  (See  Plague,  Bubonic.)  In  this 
the  dead  bacteria  of  the  plague  and  their  toxins 
are  injected.  These  are  prepared  in  a  specified 
manner.  According  to  recent  reports  of  the  In- 
dian Commission  the  results  are  highly  satis- 
factory, but  better  methods  for  standardizing 
the  dosage  are  desirable.  Other  methods  of  com- 
bating the  plague  after  it  has  attacked  the  body 
are  m  vogue.  These  belong  to  the  section  on 
passive  immunity  modes  of  treatment.  Yersin 
and  Lustig  have  developed  these  sera.  (5) 
Wright's  anti-typhoid  inoculations.  In  this  dead 
bacteria  and  their  toxins  are  also  used.  The 
results  reported  from  time  to  time  are  encourag- 
ing. In  India  of  4,502  soldiers  inoculated 
only  about  i  per  cent  contracted  the  disease, 
whereas  of  25^00  uninoculated  soldiers  in  the 
same  station  2.5  per  cent  contracted  the  disease. 
Later  reports,  'British  Medical  Journal,'  1904, 
show  even  better  results,  but  the  teclinique  of 
Wright's  injections  leave  much  Co  be  improved 
upon.  (See  Typhoid  Fever.)  (6)  Pasteur's 
method  of  treatment  of  hydrophobia  is  an  appli- 
cation of  these  same  principles.  In  Ibis  the 
body  is  .slowly  immunized  by  using  modified 
virus  grown  in  a  special  medium,  the  spinal  cord 
of  dog.s  or  rabbits,  and  before  the  actual  infection 
takes  place,  immunity  is  eflecled  during  the  in- 
cubation period  of  the  disease.  (See  Hvdro- 
pHoBi.v)  (7)  Maragliano's  anti-iuberculosi.i  vac- 
cination. This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  (1904) 
of  the  efforts  to  confer  immunity  in  Ibis  dread 
disease.  This  investigator  after  a  number  of 
years  of  experiment  botii  in  laboratories  and  in 
hospitals  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  specific  therapy  for  tuberculosis.  He  has  been 
able  to  immunize  lower  animals  against  (he  dis- 
ease and  his  methods  offer  much  hope  for 
successful  human  immunization.  The  main  prin- 
ciple of  ^far3gliano's  therapy  is  to  create  a  pe- 
ripheral focus  of  tuberculous  inflammation 
without  living  tubercle  bacilli  and  bring  about 
liy  *his   means  (he   active  production  of  defen- 


sive materials.  These  defensive  materials 
are  antitoxins,  bacteriolysins  and  agglutinins. 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  Marag- 
liano's  success,  but  his  studies  have  served 
to  re-awaken  a  keen  interest  in  the  serum  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  which  by  reason  of  many 
failures  had  almost  become  despondent  The 
good  work  done  by  Trudeau  in  this  country 
will  probably  commence  to  bear  fruit  under  the 
magnificent  philanthropy  of  the  Phipps  Institute 
for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis.  A 
large  number  of  immunization  methods  have 
been  devised  for  other  diseases,  and  others  will 
he  tried,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  those  just 
enumerated  alone  seem  to  offer  real  hope  for 
results.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  all  of 
these  advances  have  come  through  the  honest 
workers  in  the  medical  profession.  Secret  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  notoriously  unreliable 
and  border  on  quackery  if  not  criminality.  All 
of  the  methods  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated arc  prophylactic  rather  than  curative.  They 
seek  to  prevent  the  diseases  in  question.  The 
use  of  antitoxic  and  antibacterial  sera  —  serum 
therapy  in  the  narrow  sense  —  is  meant  lo  be 
distinctly  curative  of  the  conditions  after  in- 
fection has  definitely  taken  place.  Technically 
speaking  these  sera  bring  about  what  is  known 
as  passive  immunity.  At  the  present  time  two 
distinct  kinds  of  sera  are  being  used.  (1)  Anti- 
toxic sera  and  (2)  Antibacterial  sera.  In  botfa 
of  these  antibodies  are  developed  in  the  scrum 
of  another  animal,  (i)  The  antitoxic  sera  are 
the  most  promising  —  that  for  diphtheria  (q.v.) 
having  been  proven  to  be  the  most  efficient. 
Concerning  its  value  there  is  at  the  present  lime 
almost  no  doubt  A  great  reduction  in  the  mor- 
talit^r  of  diphtheria  has  resulted  since  the  be- 
ginning of  its  use  by  Behring  in  October  1894. 
A nti- diphtheritic  serum  is  developed  in  the  horse. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  described  else- 
where. It  is  important  that  in  practice  the 
serum  should  be  used  early  in  the  disease,  as 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease is  only  about  7  per  cent  when  treatment 
has  been  begun  on  the  first  or  second  day  of 
the  disease,  while  after  the  fifth  day  it  seems 
to  be  of  little  ser\'ice.  The  amount  to  be  given 
is  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  other  most 
important  antisera  are  for  streptococcus  poison- 
ing (blood  poisoning),  for  tetanus,  for  plague, 
for  pneumonia,  and  for  snake  bite.  Others  may 
in  time  be  developed.  In  the  treatment  of  acute 
tetanus  (q.v.)  (lockjaw),  the  results  have  no; 
yet  proven  absolutely  satisfactory,  some  patients 
have  seemed  to  be  benefited,  others  rot  Two 
sera  are  in  use.  (1)  Behring  and  Roux;  (2) 
Tizzoni.  It  seems  that  the  latter  serum  is  the 
more  successful.  Some  have  ascribed  this  to 
a  diminished  virulence  of  the  tetanus  organism 
in  Italy.  A  serious  bar  to  a  successful  therapy 
is  present  in  this  disease  in  the  great  resistance 
shown  by  the  nerve-cells  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scrum.  To  obviate  this,  intraspinal  and  intra- 
cranial injections  of  the  serum  have  been  prac- 
tised. The  results  have  not  yet  proven  more 
satisfactory. 

The  antistreptococcic  sera  are  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  only.  Just  why  results  have  not 
been  obtained  is  not  yet  clear,  but  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  these  streptococci  and 
it  may  be  that  each  form  has  its  own  particular 
type  of  poison  that  can   be  counteracted  only 
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by  a  aerum  developed  with  a  similar  form.    The  nistie    to   the   orthodox    doctrine,   removed   to 

subiect  is  slowly  emerging  from  a  highly  tech-  Germany   and   there    printed   a   tract,    entitled 

nical  condition  and  better  results  may  be  hoped  'De  Trinitatis  Erroribus'   (1531).  whfch  prodiK- 

b>r.     Very  striking  results  have  been  obtained  tion  was  followed  next  year  by  his  'Dialogorum 

from  some  of  the  antivenen  so-a,  particularly  in  de  Triaitste  Libri  Duo.>     But  he  found  that 

treating     tlie    cobra     poisoning     (sett     Snaeb  the  expression  of  his  opinions  was  obnoxious 

Poisons)  by  Calmette's  serum,  but  the  subject  in  Germany,  and  made  his  escape  to   France, 

is  still  ID  the  experimental  stage.     Antipncomo-  under  the  name  of  Michael  of  Villa  Nueva.    He 

coccic  sera  are  not  yet  available.    Such  will  con-  engaged  for  some  time  with  the  Frelions,  book- 

stitute   a   great   blessing  when   they   finally  are  sellers  of  Lyons,  as  corrector  of  the  press,  then 

evolved.    The  naturali  history  of  pneumonia,  and  went   to    Paris,   where   be   studied   physic,   and 

the  known  characters  of  the  pneumococeus,  both  graduated  as   doctor.    At    Paris   Servetus   met 

offer  considerable  theoretical  hope  that  an  efE-  Calvin  for  the  first  time,  and  after  several  meet- 

cient  anti-pneumonia  seritm   can  be  raanufac-  ings  an  arrangement  was  made  for  a  theological 

tured.  discussion  between  them,  but  Servetus  failed  to 

True  bacteriolytic  aera  have  not  yet  been  appear.  Soon  after  he  quarreled  with  the  med- 
devised  as  ^ecibc  means  of  therapy.  Such  sera,  ical  faculty  at  Paris,  and  (juttted  the  ciEy  (153S). 
as  Yersin's  anti-plague  serum,  which  have  been  He  first  repaired  to  Charheu,  near  Lyons,  where 
made  are  thought  to  act  partly  as  antitoxic,  he  practised  thres  years.  In  1538  Servetus  pub- 
partly  bacteriolytic,  but  all  of  the  details  are  not  lished  bis  matured  theological  system,  without 
yet  available.  Very  recently  the  suggestion  has  his  name,  under  the  title  of  '  Christianismi  Res- 
come  from  Ehrlich  that  immunity  to  Protozoan  titutio.'  The  magistrates  of  Vicnne  ascertained 
diseases  is  possible.  Summarizing  the  results  the  name  Of  the  author,  and  Servetus  was  corn- 
then  of  serum  therapy  it  may  be  said  that  (A)  mitted  to  prison,  whence  he  contrived  to  escape. 
active  immunity  can  be  imparted  with  great  hope  Purposing  to  proceed  to  Naples  he  took  his 
of  success  in  (i)  Smallpox,  <2)  Rabies,  and  way  thraugh  Geneva,  where  he  was  apprehended 
(3)  Anthrax,  in  animals ;  with  reasonable  hope  by  the  m«istrateS'  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and 
of  posiiive  value  in  (i)  Cholera,  (a)  Typhoid,  heresy.  lii  order  to  insure  his  condemnation 
(3)  Pl^ue,  and  {4)  Tuberculosis.  That  (B)  his  various  writings  were  sifted  for  accusatiiHia. 
curative  antjsera  are  of  positive  value  in  (i)  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  were,  however,  aware 
Diphtheria,  and  (2)  Snakebite,  and  that  hopeful  that  many  eyes  were  on  them  in  respect  to  this 
results  have  been  obtained  in  (i)  Tetanus,  (3}  extraordinary  treatment  of  a  person  who  was 
Plague,  (3)  Dysentery,  {4)  Pneumonia,  (s)  neither  a  subject  nor  a  resident,  but  properly 
Blood-poisoning  (streptococcus),  (6)  Scarlet  speaking,  a  traveler  kidnapped  in  his  passage. 
Fever.  Further,  studies  m^y  bring  more  into  xhey  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  consult  the 
both  the  hopeful  and  positive  class.  See  Bac-  magistrates  of  all  die  Protestant  Swiss  cantons, 
tebia;  BftCTEsioLYuc;  Immunity;  Infection;  „ho,  referring  the  matter  to  their  divines,  the 
Pathology  ;  Toxin  ;  Toxicology.  latter  unanimously'  declared  for  his  punishment. 

Bibliography.— WassMtciaan,  'Immune  Sera'  Calvin  being  especially  urgent  and  emphatic  as 

(1904)  ;  Waldheim,   'Die.  Serum- Bakterientoxin  to  the   necessity  of  putting  him  to  death.     As 

und    Organ    Praparafe'     (1901)  ;    Encyclopedia  he  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  he  was  con- 

Med«a    Amce,    'Therapeutics  — Serum    Ther-  damned  to  the  flasnes,  which  sentence  was  car- 

apy>;  Buck.  'Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  jj^d    out.    Servetus    is    numbered    among    the 

Sciences.'    the  most  exhaustive  trea  ment  may  ^„^,„^i^t^  „ho  made  the  nearest  approach  to 

be    found    in    Wasserinann   and    Kolle  s    large  (j.^  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 

four  volume  work  on  bacteria,  'Handbuch  dcr  {                          ^^  ^^  <p    Restitut ionc 

Pathogenen     Mikroorganismen.'      Maragliano's  nirisfisnUmi  >    "^    "^          ■=    vc  ocsiuu.iuiic 

latest  work  on  tuberculosis  in  'Medical^ews,'  Ulnstianismi. 

2  April  1904.                 Smith  Ely  Jellote,  Scrvia,   str'vl-a,  an  independent  kingdom 

Editor   'Journal  of  t/ervous  and  Mental  DU-  'n  Europe,  forming  anciently  a  part  of  Masia. 

ease.^  ^^^  t'l'   recently  a  portion  of  the   Turkish   do- 
minions ;    bounded    north    by    Hungary,    from 

Ser'val,  a  large  African  wildcat  (FelWser-  which    it    is    separated   by   the    Save    and    the 

val),  yellowish  in  coloi',  long-legged,  and  thickly  Danube;  east  by  Wallacbia  and  Bulgaria;  south 

spoiled    wilh    blackish,    which    also   appears   as  by  Turkey;  and  west  by  Bosnia,  from  which  it 

bars  on  the  legs  and  rings  around  the  tail.    It  is  separated  or*  (be  greater  part  of  this  frontier 

may    exceed   three    feet    in    length,    besides    15  by  the  Drin.     The  area  is  19,030  square  miles, 

inches  of  tail.     Its  fur  is  highly  valued  for  its  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 

beauty.    A  smaller  species  or  variety  (F.  ser^'a-  1900,  was  2,493,770.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 

Una)    is    called    by    Mivart    the    servaline    cat,  Servians,  but  include  a  considerable  number  of 

Consult  Mivart,  'The  Cat'  (18^).  Rumanians  and  Gj^psies. 

R».,a^ta       C.  T  i«7  ™  K.uTTv   THir  Topography.— Tht    surface    has    a    general 

Servants.     See  Law  of  1-Aun.v,  the.  si^j^  toward  the  north,  and   is  on  the  whole 

Servants  of  Mary.     See  Oedebs,  Beugious.  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  ramifications  of 
three  great  mountain  chains  —  those  of  the  Car- 

Servetus,    ser-vS'tiis,    Michael     (properly  pathians  in  the  northeast,  of  the  Balkan  in  the 

Higuel  Servete),  Spanish  scholar:  b.  Tudela  southeast,  and  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  in  the  west, 

in  Navarre  151 1;  d.  Geneva  27  Oct.  1553.    He  The  summits  are  of  no  great  height,  however, 

was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  to  Tou-  and  seldom  exceed  3,000  feet.     The  whole  sur- 

louse   for  the  study  of  the  civil   law.     Excited  face  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 

by   the  discussions  of  .the    Reformers  in   that  receives  the  drainage  partly  directly  and  partly 

city,  he  began  to  give  his  attention  to  theology,  '      -'      '  -  --■  -     ■        "                      ..... 


ind  having  formed  views  of  the  Trinity  antago- 
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Uonva;    which,    be^es    flowing    in    a    main  to  all  Servians  of  at  least  31  years  old,  pajrins' 

stream  from  the  centre  of  the  principality  north  15  francs  annually  in  direct  bucci.    The  pniicii^ 

to  the   Danube,  receives    two   larger   branches  source  of  revenue  in  Servia  is  a  proportitMial 

under  the  names  of  the  Hast  and  West  Morava,  capitation  tax.     The  estimated  revenue  in  1901 

and  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents  in  the  whole  was  ii4,oiX)flOo,  and  the  expenditure  was  just 

line  of  its  course.  under  that  amount.     The  public  debt  in   1900 

Climate    and    Vegelation. —  The    climate    of  amounted  to  $86/xio,aDa     In  virtue  of  the  law 

Servia  is  somewhat  rigorous  in  the  more  moun-  of  1SS6,  amended  by  one  in   1896,  military  ser- 

tainous  parts,  but  very  mild  in  the  valleys  and  vice   is   obligatory.     The  peace  strength   of  the 

plains,  especially  those  open  to  the  south  and  army   is    about    22,500,    and    the    effective   war 

sheltered  by  hills  in  the  north.     Vegetation  is  strength  353.000.     The   country  is  divided   for 

vigorous,  both  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  administrative    purposes    into    17    department^ 

in  the  lower  grounds,  the  former  being  generally  one  of  them  being  the  town  of  Belgrade, 
covered   with   forests   of  excellent  timber-trees,  Early    History.—  Servia    wb:i    anciently    in- 

among  which,  where  the  elevation  is  not  very  habited    by    Thracian    tribes;    subsequently    it 

great,  the  walnut  is  conspicuous,  and  the  latter  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  MtEsia. 

being  generally  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  well  It    was    afterward    occupied    in    succession    bj 

adapted  for  various  fruits  and  cereals,  plums  in  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  Avares,  and  other 

particular    among    the    former.    The    principal  tribes.      The    Servians    entered    it   in    the   7th 

agricultural    products    are    maize,    wheat,    rye,  century,  and  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 

barley,  oais,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.     Wine  is  the  next  century.     They  acknowledged  the  si»- 

grown    in    the    districts    adjoining    Hungary,  premacy  of  the   Byzantine  emperors,   but   lat- 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  terly  made  themselves  independent,  and  under 

reared.    The  minerals  include  copper,  lead,  iron,  Stephen    Dushan     (1336-56)    the    kingdom    of 

and  coal.     The  first  occurs  particularly  in  the  Servia   included   all   Macedonia,   Albania,   Thes- 

northeast;    the    second    occurs    also    chiefly    in  saly,    northern    Greece,    and    Bulgaria.     About 

the  northeast,  at  Tanda  and   Lonka,  but  it  has  1374  a  new  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  in  the 

been  partially  worked  also  in  the  west  and  south-  person  of  Lazar  I,,  who  was  captured  by  the 

west;  iron  is  pretty  generally  diffused,  but  is  not  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Kossova    (in  Albania) 

in  many  places  workable.  in  13S1),  and  nut  to  death.     Servia  now  became 

Commercg  and  Industries. —  Manufacturing  tributary  to  Turkey.  About  the  middle  of  the 
industries  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  although  iSth  century  it  became  a  Turkish  province,  and 
in  quite  recent  times  government  has  done  much  so  remained  for  nearly  200  years.  By  the  peace 
to  encourage  them.  Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  of  Passarowitz  in  i^lS  Austria  received  the 
with  Austria,  The  chief  exports  are  cereals,  greater  part  of  Servia.  with  the  capital,  Bel- 
dried  plums,  and  live  stock,  including  hogs,  grade.  But  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739 
The  imports  of  the  kingdom  amounted  in  igoo  this  territory  was  transferred  to  Turkey.  The 
trt  Jlo,ooo,ot»,  and  the  exports  to  $13,000,000.  barbarity  of  the  Turks  led  to  several  insurrec- 
The  railways  have  a  length  of  354  miles.  There  tions.  Early  in  the  19th  century  Czemy  George 
are  2,550  miles  of  telegraph,  Servia  has  intro-  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents, 
duced  the  French  decimal  system  for  its  moneys,  and,  aided  by  Russia,  succeeded  after  eight  years 
weights,  and  measures,  but  the  old  Turkish  and  of  nghtinz  in  securing  the  independence  of  hia 
Aastrian  weights  and  measures  are  still  to  country  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  28  May 
some  extent   in  use.  1812.     The  war  was   renewed   in   1813,  and  the 

Religion.— T^e   Servians   are   Slavonians   by  Turks    prevailed.     In    1815    all    Servia    rose    in 

race,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  arras  under  Milosh,  and  after  a  successful  war 

adhere  to  the  Greek  Church.    According  to  the  obtained  complete  self-government,  Milosh  being 

census  taken  in  i8gi  there  were  16,764  Moham-  elected   hereditary   prince   of  the   land.     Milosh 

medans,    11,596   Roman    Catholics,    1.149   Prot-  was   compelled   to   abdicate   in    1839,   and   was 

estants,  and  4,652  Jews.     In  1894  Kin^  Alex-  nominally    succeeded    by   his    son    Milan,   who 

ander  revoked  the  constitution  granted  in  1^9,  died  immediately,  leaving  the  throne  vacant  to 

replacing  it  by  the   older   constitution   of   1869,  his   brother   Michael.     In   1843  this  prince   was 

but  several  important  modifications  were  Intro-  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  his   father 

duced  in  April  igor.  and  quit  the  country.     Alexander  Kara-George- 

Government. —  The  executive  authority  is  vitch,  son  of  Czemy  Geonre,  was  elected  in  his 
vested  in  the  king,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  room;  but  in  December  1858  he  also  was  forced 
of  eight  ministers  with  special  departments.  In  to  abdicate.  Milosh  was  then  recalled,  but  sur- 
le^islaiion  the  king  has  to  act  thtough  and  vived  his  restoration  little  more  than  a  year. 
with  the  national  assembly,  known  as  Skupsh-  His  son  Michael  succeeded  him  (i860),  but  was 
iina,  and  the  senate.  The  latter  consists  of  51  assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  Prince  Alex- 
members,  comprising  the  heir-apparent,  the  pri-  ander  10  July  1868.  The  princely  dignity  was 
mate  of  Servia,  the  bishop  of  Nish,  30  nom-  then  conferred  on  Milan  (Obrenovitch),  grand- 
inated  life-members,  and  18  elected  members,  nephew  of  Milosh.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna  in 
The  Sliupshtina  consists  of  130  members,  all  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8  Servia  took 
elected  by  the  people.  An  elected  member  of  ud  arms  against  Turkey,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
the  senate  must  be  at  least  40  years  old  and  Berlin  (13  July  1878)  it  obtained  an  accession 
must  pay  an  annual  tax  of  200  dinars.  Every  of  territory  and  the  full  recognition  of  its  in- 
Scrvian  of  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  who  deuendence.  It  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in 
pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  45  dinars  1882.  In  188^  a  short  war  took  place  between 
per  annum  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  senatorial  Servia  and  Sulgaria,  resulting  in  favor  of  the 
elections.  Thirty  is  the  minimum  age  for  latter.  In  1880  Milan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
deputies,  and  the  minimum  annual  tax  is  60  son.  Prince  Alexander,  b.  14  Aug.  1876,  who 
dinars.    The  right  to  vote  for  deputies  belongs  became  the  ruler  of  the  country  as  Alexander  L 
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Rtcent  History. —  In  i8go  a  reguu7  of  three  the  window  into  the  garden  below.    On  the  fol- 

appointed  as  guardians  of  the  youn^  king  prac-  lowing  morning  Peter  Karageorgevitch  was  pro- 

tically  cwitrolled  the  government    The  Radicals  claimed   king  of   Servia   in   Alexander's   stead, 

also  gained  a  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  and  a  week  later  he  arrived  in  Belgrade  and  took 

and    formed    the    cabinet.      Factional    troubles  possewioo  of  the  blood-stained  throne. 
made  the  first  few  ywrs  of  A^nder-s  reign  &tvAi,  Ordera  and  Decorationa  of.     Sec 

exceedingly  stormy.    In  1892  the  three  regents  Ordess    Royal. 

dissolved  the  cabinet,  and  a  new  one,  composed  „  ' .  ,  ,  , .  ~., 
of  Uberals,  came  in.  In  1893,  Alexander,  then  ^  Servian.  Language  and  Literatare,  The 
17  years  of  age,  took  matters  in  his  own  hands  Servian  language,  formerly  often  called  tht 
and  decided  to  save  the  dynas^.  He  declared  Iu-vman,  is  a  Slavonicdialect,  and  among  all 
himself  of  age,  took  away  the  power  of  the  the  southern  Slavonic  idioms  the  softest  and 
regents  and  took  the  reins  of  power.  He  most  melodious.  It  is  spoken  not  only  through- 
appointed  a  cabinet  made  op  mostly  of  moderate  ?"'  Serv.a.but  also  by  the  Herz^ovinians  and 
Radicals,  and  his  action  nearly  precipitated  a  Montenegrms._  as  well  as  by  the  people  o£ 
revolution.  In  1894  Alexander  appointed  a  so-  Bosnia,  Austrian  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the 
called  non-partisan  cabinet  and  his  fatlier  again  Himgarian  Servians,  and  the  Croatians.  It  la 
became  head  of  the  army,  an  act  which  caused  ciofe'/  aU'ed  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Slovenian, 
Russia  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  and  forms  with  them  the  souihern  Slavonian 
ServU  in  i8q8.  In  i8g4  the  king  also  annulled  8r°"P-  "''«  Servians  belonging  to  the  Greek 
the  new  constitution  and  re-established  that  of  Church  use  the  Cynllian  alphabet,  those  belong- 
1888,  giving  himself  more  power.  But  discon-  '"ff  to  ««  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Croatjans. 
tent  and  threatened  uprisings  caused  another  and  Dalmatians)  now  use  the  Roman  The 
change  to  a  freer  constitutional  government  in  piagol  or  Glagobtza  alphabet  was  formerly 
i3n^  largely  used  m  Dalmatia  and   Croatia,  but  is- 

Milan  and  his  son  had  too  many  character-  now  _  almost  completely  obsolete     Recently  the 

istics  in  common  to  get  on  well  together,  how-  Servian  has  been  more  cultivated.    In  1814  Vuk 

ever,  so  Milan  went  to  the  gambling  resorts  of  Stephanovidi    published^  in    Vienna    a    Serviaft 

Europe  and  finally  died  an  exile  in  Austria  in  grammar     (traiislated     into     German,     with     a. 

jOQi  preface   by   J.    Grimm   and   remarks   by   Vaterf 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  break  between  B"lin  i&t().  In  1819  he  published  his  'Die- 
father  and  son  was  the  king's  betrothal  and  *»"«?'  ?'  the  Se man  Language,  with  German 
marriage  to  Draga  Maschin  in  T900.  She  was  ?"■*  Latin  Definitions,  containing  above  30.000 
12  years  older  than  the  king  and  had  been  a  Words  in  CommMi  Use >  (ad  ed  1852).  In  the 
lady  in  waiting.  The  Servian  ministry  declared  Servian  poetry,  the  excellence  of  which  Goethe 
the  proposed  marriage  preposterous  and  a  ^pd  Grinnn  have  acknowledged,  a  Slavonic 
menace    to    the    state,    and   promptly    resigned,  character    of    njde    energy   ,s    united    with    an 

King  Alexander  paid  no  attention  to  opposi-  Oriwital   warmth.     In    J823   Vuk    Stephanovich 

tion   and   married   Mme.   Maschin    in    Belgrade  published   three   volumes   of   Servian   poetry   at 

on  5  Aug.  1900.    Though  the  marriage  had  been  l*>Psic,  which  have  been  translated  mto  German. 

violently  opposed  by  officials  of  the  government,  ^PIJ^o*  '^e   songs   are  uncommonly  fine.      In 

the    people    apparently    had    no    objection    and  '^^^  he  published   'Danica'    (that  is,   'Morning 

heartily  cheered  the  bridal  party.     The  king  took  Star'),  an  anneal   for  ladies,   in   Servi&n.     Not 

the  precaution,  however,  to  line  the  streets  with  unimportant   publicationB  m   Servian   literature 

troops.    Disturbances  and  threatened  revolution  are  bimeon  Milutinovich s  'Serbianka,>  a  series 

together  with  quarrels  between  the  king  and  his  P*  Servian  heroic   songs,   which   celebrate  the 

wife  kept  the  country  in  turmoil.    In  Tune  1903,  in?"n-«Hon  "t  Servia,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 

a  revolt  occurred  among  the  army  officers,  Md  ^""^^s    (four  vols    i2mo,  Leipsic    182;)     and 

King  Alexander,  his  wife,  and  several  of  his  t™",.  S=™an    translations    of    Horaces     'Ars 

household  were  brutally  murdered  in  the  palace  fO'^""'  .(Vienna  1827).  m  hexameters    and  m 

at  Belgrade-    The  conspirators,  comprising  some  the  heroic   measure  of  the   Servians      See  also 

Of   the   principal    statesmen    and    chief  officers  f'apper,   'Volkslieder  der  Serben-    (two  parts, 

of  the  army,  communicated  with  Prince  Peter,  ^'S'""  .'^Sa^".  ^"^'^"     P7°*.^    literature     has 

the  Karageorgevitch  pretender,  at  Geneva,  and,  proiluced  'it tie  besides  theologica    and  religious 

having  satisfied  themselves  that  he  would  accept  "'Of.'^f:  ■  1"   ^act,  the   literary   dialect  is   not  yet 

the  throne  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  vacant  ^*'"f"':   'jj^    ^">'i*''/l''°^,^''^,  "^   "^^  /^''"^ 

and  .bat  he  would  prove  a  _satisfactory  king,  whether^  Uie^^aH^ficiaj  ^^J^^^^^^^^ 


they  proceeded  to  put  their  plans  into  executio^il  ?"'"  .t"=  ecciesiast  cai  Slavonic 

It   is   not   wholly  clear   whether  the   plot  as  ^^^   '"  "?"=,  ^f  f^^°^^   ^""f  ""'H-"'"-   °'   'he 

originally   conceived    involved   assassination   of  common  dialect  of  the  country  shall  become  the 

Alexander,  the  inference  being  that  the  mur-  'a^Kuage  of  literature.    Consult  Bowrmg.  <Ser- 

derous  scenes  in  the  palace  at  Belgrade  resulted  ""^  P°P"'ar  Poetry'    (1827). 

from  the  resistance  which  the  conspirators  en-  Service-berry,  one  of  the  common  names 

countered  on   that   fateful   night   when  they  set  applied    to    the    rosaceous    genus    Amdattckier 

forth  to  obtain  from  Alexander  his  abdication  (q.v.).    There  are  several  species  in  the  north 

and  his  pledge  to  leave  Servia.     Be  this  as   it  temperate    zone,    the    American    ones    differing 

may,  the  plot  resolved  itself  into  a  most  savage  chiefly  in  habitat  and  in  foliage.    The  leaves  are 

onslaught  upon  the  defenseless  king  and  queen  alternate  and  simple,  either  toothed  or  entire, 

by  their  assailants,   who,  after   having  emptied  and  the  five-merous  flowers  have  delicate  white 

their  revolvers  upon  the  ill-fated  couple,  set  to  petals    and    are    solitary,    or    more    uiuallv    in 

work   to   slash   the   body  of   Draga   with   their  racemes,   succeeded  by  fruits   like  finy  purplish 

sabres  until  it  had  lost  all  human  semblance,  apples  or  pears.    The  species  are  generally  small 

after  which  they  pitched  both  corpses  out  of  ihrubs,  but  the  A.  eanadetuu  and  A  boh^vapmm, 
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Hie  shadbushes  and  juneberries  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  occasionally  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  small  trees,  with  hard  brown  wood.  These 
are  the  first  shrubs  to  bloom  in  the  East  (while 
the  shad  are  running),  and  cover  themselves 
with    feathery    elongated    tassels   of    fugacious 

Ktals,  while  the  leaves  are  slill  folded.  The 
.w-like  fruits,  of  somewhat  insipid  flavor,  sel- 
dom reach  maturity,  as  they  should  in  June, 
for  then  the  birds  are  too  fond  of  them  to  wait 
for  their  ripening.  This  circumstance  militates 
against  the  proposed  cultivation  of  the  june- 

The  A.  ainifolia  is  the  well-known  service- 
berry  of  western  America,  frequently  mentioned 
by  explorers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
The  purple,  rich,  although  insipidly  sweet, 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  large 
mucilaginous  seeds.  They  form  a  favorite  food 
of  the  aborigines,  who  cook  them  or  dry  fhcm, 
and  add  them  to  dried  meat,  to  form  pemmican. 
They  grow  upon  hushes  2  to  12  feet  high,  with 
glabrous  thick  aider-like  leaves,  nearly  orbicular 
and  coarsely  toothed.  The  wood  itself  is  very 
hard  and  tough,  but  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
arrows  and  pipestems. 

The  fruit  of  the  white  beam- tree  (,Sorbus 
ana  is  also  called  service -berry.  See  also 
Amelakcrieb. 

Service  Hen  of  the  Spanish-Amciicaii 
War,  an  association  organized  at  Lexington, 
Ky..  5  Nov.  1898.  The  founders  of  the  society 
made  choice;  of  the  designation  "service  men" 
as  equally  distinctive  of  the  men  who  waited  in 
vain  for  orders  to  go  to  the  front,  and  the  more 
favored  ones  who  lived  through  the  exciting 
scenes  of  actual  conflict.  In  the  list  of  charter 
members  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many 
of  the  moat  prominent  ofhcerg  in  the  army 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  They  represent  aH 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  all  shades  of 
political  -belief,  and  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the 
pennanence  of  the  organization. 

Service-tree,  a  round-headed,  slow-grow- 
ing European  tree  {Sorbin  domcslica)  of  the 
Rosaceir,  attaining  a  height  of  perhaps  60  feet. 
When  without  flowers  or  fruit,  it  is  easily  con- 
founded with  the  ash,  having  pinnate  leaves ; 
but  the  glutinous  winter  buds  help  to  identify  it. 
The  small  whitish  flowers,  are  numerous,  and 
gathered  in'  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
being  succeeded  by  small  rounded  or  (lear- 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  only  edible  when  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay,  bemg  astringent  while 
unripe.  The  wood  is  hard,  siilid,  and  fine- 
grained, and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  is  much 
in  demand  for  fine  cabinet  making,  for  turning, 
and  especially  for  the  screws  of  wine  presses ; 
and  is  very  dear.  The  service-tree  is  occasion- 
ally cultivated. 

Ser'visa,  Garrett  Putnani,  American  author 
and  journalist:  b.  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  24 
March  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  l8/3,  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  18^4.  He  was  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Sun  until  1892,  and  has  since  lectured 
tipon  history  and  astronomy.  He  has  published; 
'Aslronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass'  (1888)  ;  <The 
Con()uest  of  Mars'  (1898);  'Other  Worlds' 
<i90S);elc. 

Servites.     See  Ofdeiis,  Religious. 


Servitude,  the  Mate  or  condition  of  a  serf, 
slave,  or  bondman ;  state  of  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary subjection  to  a  master  or  employer;  serv- 
ice; slavery;  bondage;  position  in  life  of  a  serv- 
ant;—  hence,  a  state  or  condition  of  slavish  or 
helpless  dependence ;  as,  marriage  with  a  rich  and 
ugly  old  woman  is  splendid  servitude.  In  civil 
law,  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  thing,  without  prop- 
erty in  the  same,  for  all  or  for  some  particular 
purposes.  It  consists  either  in  the  right  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  gather  fruit  from  the  estate,  or  to 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  property  from  doing 
certain  acts,  as  building  walls  beyond  a  certain 
height,  blocking  up  a  window,  etc 

Serviua,  Honoratus  Haums,  Roman  gram- 
marian. He  lived  at  Rome  toward  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  and  wrote  a  conmientary  on  the  Gram- 
mar of  Donatus ;  some  lesser  grammatical 
broclmres;  and  a  commentary  on  the  poems  of 
Vergil  which  an  unknown  author  enlarged  and 
enriched  with  notes  of  an  antiquarian,  his- 
torical and  mythological  character.  Consult : 
Thilo  and  Hagen,  '  Servii  Honorati  Opera' 
(1878). 

Serviua  TuHius,  ser'vl-iis  tult-iis,  sixth 
king  of  Rome:  d,  534  B.C  He  was  the  son  of 
a  slave,  hut  traditions  of  his  descent  vary,  some 
declaring  his  mother  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
slave,  and  others  stating  her  to  have  been  a  noble 
captive  of  TarquiiL  He  was  given  to  the  queen, 
Tanaquil,  and  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch, where  he  became  so  great  a  favorite  as  to 
receive  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  in  marriage. 
On  the  death  of  Tarquin  in  578  B.C..  Servius, 
who  was  immensely  popular  with  both  populace 
and  soldiery,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  His  reign 
is  singularly  free  from  wars,  Livy  mentioning 
but  one,  and  that  against  the  Veii,  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination.  His  greatness  lay  in  the 
establishment  of  civil  rights  and  institutions.  He 
established  the  census,  extended  and  beautified 
the  city,  taking  within  its  limits  the  hills  Qui- 
rinalis.  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus,  and  building 
around  the  cily  a  stone  wall  which  bore  his  name. 
He  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  thereby  gaining  the  enmity  of  the 
patricians,  whose  long  accustomed  privileges 
were  thus  encroached  upon,  and  in  534  Servius 
was  killed  as  the  result  of  a  patrician  conspiracy. 
Another  tradition  makes  him  the  victim  of  an 
ambitious  daughter,  Tullia,  who  caused  the  death 
of  her  husband,  sister,  and  father  in  order  to 
pave  her  way  to  the  throne  as  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quin, son  of  the  former  king.  Consult :  Niebuhr, 
'Roman  History  and  Critical  Examination  of  the 
History  of  Tarquin  and  Servius.'  See  also 
Rome,  History  of. 

Ser'vuH  Servo'ram  De'i  (servant  of  the 
servants  of  God),  a  title  which  the  popes  give 
themselves.  It  was  used  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
at  a  very  early  period,  although  Paulus  Diaconus 
states  that  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it. 

Seaame,  a  rough -hairy,  gummy  annual 
plant  {SeiamKm  indicum)  about  two  feet  high, 
with  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  c^posite 
below  and  alternate  above,  slightly  toothea,  and 
mucilaginous.  The  flowers  are  solitary  in  the 
axils,  pale  or  rose-colorcd,  s-m»roiis,  with  irreg- 
ular-lipped corolla,  having  the  tube  curved  down- 
ward and  dilated  above  the  oblique  base.  Sesame 
has  been  known  from  ancient  times,  originating 
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SESAMOID  BONES  — SESTO 

In  the  East,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  which 

its  black  or  white  seeds.    It  is  easily  grown,  does  contain  a  number  of  fables  in  addition,  so  that 

not  object  to  poor  soil,  and  has  even  been  intro-  it  is  needless  to  seek  for  complete  correspondence 

duced  to  gardens  in  America,   for  the  sake  of  between    these    accounts    and    the    monumental 

the  leaves,  which  in  infusion. are  employed  as  a  records  of  any  single  reign.    Many  of  the  most 

demulcent  medicine  for  infantile  dysentery.    The  remarkable  deeds  of  Sesostris  may  be  assigned 

plant  has  run  wild  in  the  Southern  States.  with  great  probability  to  Rameses  III.,  the  foun- 

The  seeds  are  very  tiny,  but  are  sweet  and  der   of    the   2oth    dynasty   and   the   restorer   of 

oleaginous,  and  are  much  used  for  food  by  Ori-  the  power  and  gloty  of  Egypt.     He  triumphed 

ental  peoples,  and  are  imported  into  Europe  for  over  the  confederations  formed  against  him  by 

crushing.    They  will  yield  half  of  their  weight  in  various   Libyan   tribes ;    annihilated   by   a    great 

oil,  which  is  yellow,  limpid,  inodorous  and  keeps  victory  gained   in   Northern   Syria  a   league   of 

tor  years  without   becoming  rancid.     It  is  of  Hittites,  Philistines,  and  other  Canaanitish  peo- 

great  economic  value,  only  second  to  cocoanut  pies,  and  of  tribes   inhabiting  the  isles  of  the 

oil  in  the  variety  of  its  uses,  and  can  be  em-  Mediterranean,   in  which  sea  he  maintained  a 

ployed  instead  of  olive  oil  in  a  myriad  ways,  as  large  fleet  !o  support  his  operations  on  land, 

for  culinary  purposes,  food,  medicine  (having  a  Sesaions,  Court  of.    See  Coubt. 

laxative  effect),  cosmetic,  iliumination,  lubrica-  o.„f.„_.      rt»™i.       s_  •■_  -      n.,..^.^ >...,* 

lion.    soap-makW,    etc.    It    i.    also    employed  b™  ,      ?^.i,™       h    ^"T    %    '^'°*"',"?' 

a.  an  adiiltmnl  Kr  olive-oil,  bot  i.  it.elf  adnl-  §■""«'  '"''^'     ^H^fTv,    it  '^^  S  'J& 

terated  i.ith  p.smt-oil    It  i.  known  as  bene  o,  ''S"-    He  wi.  educated  at  the  Untvemiyof  the 

benne,  and  as  ginsil-oil.    The  cake  kit  after  the  f.^fe  ^k™"""' ?™'  f?™''??.  "k^i  ■". 

oil  hi,  been  Jxp'es.ed  form,  a  food  for  the  ° '"&  'f  "S  ™""  ?/■.?""  5°"'V  PS^!t 

poorer  cla.as,  and  is  a  good  food  for  cattle.  S°',Ti""A    "trr.™    S  ,£  !.   .Sf^ 
Lhurch,  Memphis,    lenn.,  in  iiSoy-j ,  rector  at 

Sea'amoid  Bones,  certain  rounded  bodies,  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1887-91, 

at  first  cartilaginous  and  then  bony,  found  in  the  and  in  the  latier  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of 

tendons   of   muscles.      They    derive   their   name  Louisiana. 

from  their  resemblance  to  sesame     The  patella  SeatCT'tiua,  an  ancient  Roman  silver  coin 

or  knee-cap  13  a  sesarnoid  bone      Another  13  de-  .^^rth  aj^  asses   (hence  the  name  seiguiUrtmi. 

yeloped  in  the  upper  jomt  of  the  thumb,  and  at  j^e  third  a  half.)     The  sestertius  was  the  fourth 

the  corresponding  joint  of  the  great  toe,  these  ^  ^f  ^  denarius,  and  when  in  later  times  the 

increasing  Ihe  leverage  of  the  short  iiexor  mi«-  ^^,^5^  ^^  j^g  33  ^^^  reduced,  and  16  asses  were 

cles  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe  respectively.    In  reckoned   to  a  denarius,   the  sestertius  still   re- 

the  great  majority  of  matnmals  sesamoid  bones  (aj^gj   ^^^   ^^^^  proportion  to   the   latter   coin, 

are  much  more  numerous  than  in  man.  ^nd  thus  became  equal   to  4  asses.     The   value 

Sesha,  sa'sha,  an  imaginary  serpent  which,  of  the  sestertius  therefore  varied  with  that  of 

when  coiled   up,  is  the  Hindu  emblem  for  im-  the  denarius.     About  the  close  of  the  republic, 

mortality.    It  is  represented  in  Hindu  mythology  when   the   denarius   is   calculated   to   have   been 

as  having  1,000  heads,  on  one  of  which  the  world  worth   about   17   cents,   the   sestertius   would  be 

rests,  and  Vishnu  reclines  on  this  immense  rep-  worth  5  cents.    The  sestertius  was  the  unit  most 

tile  in  the  primeval  waters.  commonly  employed  by  the  Romans  in  reckoning 

Sesostris,   s6-s8s'tris,  the  name  given  by  l"ge  sums  of  money.    For  sums  below  1000.000 

Greek  writers  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  about  whose  s^'jrt'!   the  ordinary  cardinal   numerals    were 

identity  there  is  much  controversy,  while  it  seems  "^**i^'^  .l^^^^ii  or  sestertia.  as  the  case  might 

certain  that  the  achievements  attributed  by  the  be;  but  if  the  sum  amounted  to  iflt»,ooo  or  more 

Greeks  to  Sesostris  were  the  deeds  of  a  number  «,   """l^'?'.  '']  .*":    ^^'^    '^^""^    ""'"""   '"* '"f 

of  Egyptian  rulers.     By  many  Sesostris  is  be-  Upofloa)  had  to  be  understood,  was  connected 

lievcdto  be  identical  with  Rameses  11.,  the  son  with  sestertium  (for  example,  q^adragtes  sester- 

of    Seti     (the    Sethos    of    Manetho),    and    the  ('"»«  13  4,000,000  of  sestertii,  that  is,  guarfragi^j 

third  king  of   the   igth  dynasty.    The  name  of  ««'««""««  seiUrttor^m  namm^rum   .    Some- 

Sesostris  is  explain^  asVcorruption  of  Ses-  "™^«  the  numeral  adverb  was  used  alone,  and 

Ksura.  the  popular  appellation  of  this  Rameses,  ^'""  .^'  '^'^l'   ^'Bn'.fies  deciesjCsUrUum.  that 

or  of    Seth^is    (written   by    Pliny    Sesothis)  '±J%'^  ""''"".  """'"  «^'«^'""^»«.  <^  ».<»o.- 

meaningson  of  Sethos,  by  which  name  the  same  ooo.    The  sestertius,  was  often  expressed  by    he 

monarch  is  designated   n  Manetho.    Others  think  ^y^^^  fh.t^f',  ■"  ^^l^^   ™^  corruption 

that  the  Greek  Sesostris  may  be  a  corruption  ti'w  °^  "^'    f^*  ">  ]k^1  numeral  two,  and 

of   Sesortesen  or   some   similar   form,   which   is  S  for  ^.n„r,  half  or  of  LLS,  for /.bra  hfira  «mw, 

the  nam    of  one  king  of  the  3d  dynasty  and  an  as  having  been  ongmally  equivalent  to  a  libra 

three   others   of   the    12th.     The    Sesortesen   of  '^^  P"     . '.                ,         t.           .         t    ,■ 

the  3d  dynasty  is  called  Sesostris  by  Aristotle,  Seabm,    sas-te  ne,   Domenico,   Italian   nu- 

The  identification  of  Sesostris  with  Rameses  11.  mismatist:  b.  Florence  1750;  d,  there  1832.     He 

has  the  support  of  Champollion,  Salvolini,  and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  San  Marca     In 

others,  but  is  combated  by  Bunsen  on  the  ground  '774  he  left  his  native  city  and  went  to  Sicily, 

that  some  of  the  most  striking  achievements  at-  where  he  received  from  Prince  Biscari  the  com- 

tributed  by  Herodotus   and  DJodorus  to  Sesos-  mission  to  arrange  his  museum  at  Catania,  and 

tris  do  not  belong  to  that  Rameses.    Such  are  the  from  this  time  he  applied  himself  exclusively  to 

victorious  expeditions  into  Nubia  and  Thrace,  numismatic    studies.      He    published    numerous 

the    immerse   development   under   him   of    the  books,  chief  among   which   was   his    *Systema 

E^tian  navy,  the  division  of  the  land  and  its  Geographicum   Numismatum>    in    14   folio  voi- 

subjection  to  heavy  burdens.    But  it  is  generally  '""" 
admitted,  as  before  stated,  that  the  exploits  of 
various  monarchs  were  united  by  the  Greeks  in 
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■bout  1480;  d.  Milan  about  1524-  He  was  prob- 
ably a  pupil,  crtainly  an  imitator,  of  Leonardo, 
mnd  a  picture  of  his  in  tbe  Piado,  Madrid,  is 
put  down  by  Madrazo  as  a  copy  of  that  master's 
'Virgin  and  Child.'  'La  Vier^e  aux  Balances' 
in  the  Louvre  and  a  'Holy  Family*  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Monson,  formerly  thought  to  be  by 
da  Vind,  are  now  attributed  to  Cesare.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  ajid 
reproduced  some  of  the  qualities  of  that  mas- 
ter's style.  The  mingled  influence  of  da  Vinci 
and  Raphael  is  apnarent  in  his  'Adoration  o{ 
the  Kings*  at  the  Naples  Museum.  Other  pic- 
tures of  his  are:  'Baptism  of  Christ,'  Scotti 
Gallery,  Milan;  'Madonna  with  St.  John,'  Melzi 
Collection,  Milan;  anda  'Madonna'  in  theBrera. 
Scth,  Andrew  (Pringle  Pattison),  Scot- 
tish educator:  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  ao  Dec. 
1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  studied  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many for  two  years,  and  in  18S0  became  assistant 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  accepted  the  chair  of 
logic  and  philosophy  at  University  College  of 
Cardiff  in  1883,  became  professor  at  Saint  An- 
drew's in  1887,  and  since  1891  has  occupied  the 
chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  published:  'The  De- 
velopment from  Kant  to  Hegel'   (1882)  ;  'Scot- 


(1897  and  1902).    He  added  to  his  _  

that  of  Pringle  Pattison  in  1898  on  succeeding  to 
certain  estates. 

Seth,  Juii«B.  Scottish  metaphysician:  b. 
Edinburgh  i8i3a  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  L.eipsic,  Jena,  and  Berlin, 
and  was professor.of philosophyat Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1886-92;  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  L,  lBg3-6;  was  Sage 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1896-6;  and  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  since  iS98>  He  is  the 
author  of  <A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles'  (l8(U> 
6th  ed.  1902). 

Scdi'itH,  a  sect  in  the  zd  centary  that 
worshipped  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  as  the  son  of 
God,  and  maintained  that  he  had  reappeared  on 
earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 

Setfaoa  I^  se'th&s,  or  Seti,  se'tl,  Egyptian 
king,  the  second  Pharaoh  of  the  19th  dynasty; 
which  lasted  from  1462  to  ia88  B.C.  He  was  one 
of  the  shepherd  race  or  Hyksos  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta.  Distinguiihed  in^  magnifi- 
cence, he  built  the  temples  of  Osiris  at  Abydos, 
and  the  hall  of  columns  at  Kamak.  He  estab- 
lished by  arms  the  powe'  of  ^gypt  over  a  large 
part  of  Western  Asia. 

Seton,  se'ton,  £l)xs  Ann  Bayley,  American 
philanthropist,  founder  of  the  order  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the 
United  States:  b.  New  York  38  Aug.  1774;  d- 
Emmitlsburg,  Md.,  4  Jan.  1831.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Seton  about  1794  and  after  his 
death  in  1804  she  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  next  year,  and  on  33  June 
1809  established  at  Emmittsburg,  Md..  a  com- 
munity called  by  her  Saint  Joseph's  Sisterhood. 
In  1810  the  rules  of  the  French  sisters  were 
adopted,  with  modifications  suited  to  American 


conditions.  The  society  grew  Kit  prospered, 
and  in  1850  a  tmion  with  the  Paris  society  was 
effected.  In  1846  the  New  York  community  be- 
came independent  of  the  original  American 
organization.  For  statistics,  consult  the  article 
on  the  society.  See  de  Barbary,  'Vie*  (1868) ; 
O'Gorman,  'A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States'  (1895). 

Seton,  Bmest  Thompaon,  American  au- 
thor, for  some  time  known  as  Seton-Thoup- 
SON:  b.  South  Shields,  Durham,  England,  14 
Aug.  i860.  After  a  brief  course  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  he  spent  three  years  in  zoolog- 
ical study  on  the  Assiniboine  in  Manitoba,  pub- 
lished works  on  the  'Birds  of  Manitoba'  and 
'Mammals  of  Manitoba,'  was  made  gtivenmient 
naturalist  of  (he  province,  and  executed  for  the 
'Century  Dictionary'  more  than  1,000  drawing? 
of  animals  and  birds.  In  1890  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Mosier  in  Paris,  whither  he  returned  in  1^4 
to  study  with  Ferrier,  Bougereau,  and  Gerome. 
He  exhibited  at  the  salon  several  drawings  and 

Eaintings  of  wolves,  his  particular  subjects.  He 
as  published  several  works  which,  while  gen- 
erally recognized  as  of  excellent  quality  from  a 
strictly  literary  viewpoint,  have  been  criticised 
from  that  of  natural  history.  Among  these 
much-read  books  are:  'Wild  Animals  !  Have 
Known'  (1898):  "The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill 
Stag'  (1899)  ;  'The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly' 
(1900);  'Live-i  of  the  Hunted'  (igol);  and  Wood- 
myth  and  Fable  (1904). 

Seton,  Robert,  American  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman;  b.  New  York  28  Au^.  1839.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy 
in  Rome  in  1867,  and  having  previously  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  private  chamberlain  to  Pope 
Pins  IX.,  was  the  same  year  made  prothonotary 
apostolic.  He  wasrectorof  Saint  Joseph's  Church. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  from  1876-1902.  He  was  a 
lecturer  at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  Seton  Hall  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
is  the  author  of  'Memoir,  Letters  and  Journal 


Old  Family'   C1899). 

Seton,  a  skein  of  silk,  cotton,  etc.,  passed 
under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
neath, in  order  to  maintain  an  artificial  issue. 
The  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
iitta,  a  bristle,  stiff  coarse  hair,  because  hair  was 
originally  used  for  the  purpose,  is  also  given  to 
the  issue  itself.  To  insert  a  seton  the  surgeon 
takes  a  fold  of  the  skin  between  hia  fingers,  and 
makes  an  incision  at  the  base  either  with  a 
knife  or  with  3  seton  needle.  In  the  former 
case  the  seton  must  be  inserted  by  means  of  a 
probe,  but  when  a  seton-needle  is  used  that  in- 
strument carries  the  seton  along  with  it  When 
the  seton  is  inserted  the  wound  is  bandaged  up 
not  very  tight,  and  allowed  to  remain  untoinjied 
until  suppuration  has  set  in,  usually  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  After  that  the  wound  is  dressed 
with  fresh  linen  regularly  once  or  twic«a  day.and 
when  the  seton  has  become  hard  and  stiff  a  new 
one  is  inserted,  by  attaching  one  end  of  the  n 


Seton  Hall  College,  in  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  fotmded  in  1856  by  James  Roosevelt  Bayley 
(q.v.),  then  bishop  of  Newark.     It  was  orip- 
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mally  io  Madison,  N.  J.,  but  was  Temoved  to  lee.  The  golden  candlestick  in  Solomon's  tem- 
South  Orange  in  i86a  In  1861  it  was  incotpo-  pie  had  seven  lamps.  In  the  New  Testament 
rated  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  occur  many  groups  of  seven,  as,  the  seven 
named  m  memory  of  Ann  Elizabeth  Seton(q.v.),  churches  of  Asia,  seven  stars,  seven  trumpets. 
The  first  president  was  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  now  sever  spirits,  (he  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  01 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  second  Michael  A.  the  lamb;  all  these  in  the  Apocalypse.  Among 
Corrigan  (q.v.),  afterward  archbishop  of  New  the  Greeks  the  number  seven  was  sacred  to 
York.  In  1865  the  college  building  was  enlarged,  Apollo  and  to  Dionysosj  and  it  held  a  conspic- 
and  on  27  Jan.  1866  the  beautiful  marble  edifice  nous  place  in  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  who 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  and  ready  for  gave  it  many  distinctive  appellations.  The  sacra- 
occupancy  in  1867.  The  college  grounds  contain  ments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  seven, 
75  acres,  and  the  number  of  buildings  nine.  I'he  and  also  the  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the  same 
govcminent  is  vested  in  a  board  of  13  trustees,  church,  namely,  four  minor  and  three  major 
of  which  the  bishop  of  Newark  is  a  member  or  sacred  orders.  Various  reasons  have  been 
and  president  ex-officio.  There  are  two  courses  given  for  the  peculiar  regard  had  for  this  nura- 
of  study,  the  classical  and  scientific.  The  cla^  ber,  such  as  that  seven  is  a  symbol  of  complete* 
sical  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  ness,  being  compounded  of  three  and  four,  per- 
Arts;  the  scientific  course  to  Bachelor  of  Science,  feet  numbers,  they  being  representable  in  space 
The  courses  of  study  are  registered  by  the  board  by  the  triangle  and  the  square. 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  State,  Seven  ChsmpionB  of  Christendom,  The,  a 
hence  the  students  graduating  may  have  en-  romance  of  chivalry,  by  Richard  Johnson,  en- 
trance to  the  professional  schools  of  New  York.  ,ered  on  the  'Stationers'  Register*  in  1596.  A 
A  high  school,  preparatory  for  the  college,  19  second  part  appeared  in  j6oB  and  a  third  in  1616. 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  college,  jj,  it  are  recounted  the  exploits  of  Saint  George 
Courses  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  of  England.  Saint  Denis  of  France,  Saint 
subjects  are  established  for  the  pupils,  and  ja^es  of  Spain,  Saint  Anthony  of  Italy,  Saint 
the  public  are.  admitted  free  of  charge.  The  Andrew  of  Scotland.  Saint  Patrick  of  Ireland, 
library,  which  is  in  a  building  of  «s  own  con-  and  Saint  David  of  Wales. 

'.'S^;/T««'Tl?^.t!;w=^i""!"■.2?^''°''■'*1  Seroi  ChnrchM  of  Asia,  The,  a  collective 
offers  three  full  scholarships  in  the  classical  _  "  „,^r  j  j«  .1,  jrinr.-i—  «(  tr^k.^..., 
coone,  granted  to  worthy  ire&.ms  by  a  com-  S™.  "p  ,i»™  !S,..;fl  £Jl.  fSlS' 
pclilivt  mmimtion^  thiy  ratitle  the  holders  Smym.,  Pergjmo.  Thytira  Sardi.,  Pb.ladel- 
10  board  and  luition  imtil  graduated.  A  fund  phia.  and  Laod.ce.  (Rev.  i.  ii). 
to  assist  worthy  students  has  been  created.  In  Seven  Cities,  The,  a  name  applied  to 
igio  there  were  connected  with  the  school  i8  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome,  Con- 
professors   and  instructors,  and  218  students,  stantinople,  and  either  London  or  Paris.    They 

-  „ V      J     ,  J  J  ,         .,  .  are  often  grouped  under  this  title,  as  embody- 

I  ^'w.  f  °  fi'^''  "l""!  '"i"  ""w"  i»K  wealth,  antiquity,  greatness,  and  magnificence, 
fonner  habit  of  crouching  or  ''setting,"  00  ob-  „  i,  ?„  ' ,  .  .  c  .r,  c.  t. 
serving  the  game  which  they  .re  trainSl  to  hunt  k.J""'  ?■"  SS."?"  V"f  f  Jl 
In  modem  days,  however;  these  dogs  remain  >«»?■  'Vl^',,  ¥"  '»  the  advance  of  a  part 
erect  on  coming  up  with  the  quarry,  and  point  "<  '^"'  McCleOan  s  army,  with  a  view  to  secure 
their  nose  at  it  as  does  the  Jointer,  For  the  " .  ™'=  advantageous  position  for  a  general 
•points"  of  the  various  kinds  of  American  set-  advance  upon  Richmond.  McClellan  s  army, 
ters  see  Doc  numbering  92,500  men,  was  within  a,  few  miles 
a  ._^  ,  -  -,  r  r^  ja  -  j  "^  t^c  city,  which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Lee  with 
Settignano,  sit-ten-ya'nS,  Derideno  da.  ^^  arm/,  meluding  Jackson's  command,  of 
See  Dbsideioo  da  StineMAKo.  80^^63  men.  The  advance  brought  on  the  battle 
Settlements,  SodaL  See  Social  and  UnI-  of  Oak  Grove  (q.v.) ,  in  which  the  Joss  was  mod- 
VEKsrry  Settlements.  eratc,  and  with  no  particular  advantage  to  cither 
Settlera  and  Defenders  of  America,  The,  side.  On  the  next  day  McClellan  was  thrown 
an  association  organized  in  1890  to  stimulate  upon  the  defensive  by  the  approach  of  •Stone- 
geographical,  biographical  and  historical  re-  "*!',  Jacksoo  toward  his  nght  flank  beyond  the 
search,  to  publish  patriotic  manuscripts  and  Uuckahoimnv  and  by  Lee's  movement  upon  it. 
records,  and  to  collect  colonial  and  Revolution-  1^,  ™/ew  the  three  strong  divisions  of  A.  P. 
■ry  relies.  The  general  offices  of  the  society  are  Hili,  Longstreet,  and  D.  H.  Hill  across  the 
in  New  York.  Chickahominjr  to  co-cqierate  with  Jackson,  bnl, 
Sevanza.  sve-van'ia  See  GoKrnA  a  lalip  without  waiting  for  him  to  get  up,  attacked 
sevanga,  sye  van  g9.  iee  Uokcha,  a  lake.  Gen.  McCall's  division  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
Seven,  3  number  regarded  by  many  nationa  at  Medianicsvilie  (q.v.)  and  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
as  especially  sacred,  mystical  and  symbolical,  and  was  badly  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the 
In  the  Bible  the  work  of  creation  havii«  been  aTth  McCall  was  withdrawn,  Jackson  made  con- 
completed  in  SIX  days,  the  Creator  rested  on  section  with  Lee,  and  the  combined  Confederate 
the  seventh.  The  three  Rtgalim  or  pjlgrim  fes-  forces  attacked  Fiti-John  Porter's  corps  and 
tivals  oi  the  Hebrews  (the  Passover,  the  McCall's  division,  later  reinforced  by  Slocum's 
Festival  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Tah-  division,  at  (Raines'  Mill  (q.v.),  the  result  being 
emacles)  lasted  each  seven  days,  and  between  a  bad  defeat  for  the  Union  forces,  Lee's  losses, 
Passover  and  the  Festival  of  Weeks  was  an  however,  in  killed  and  wounded,  being  about 
interval  of  seven  weeks.  Egypt  s  seven  years  double  that  of  Porter.  Porter  retreated  across 
of  plenty  are  succeeded  by  seven  years  of  the  Chiekahomfny,  and  McClellan  started  on 
dearth;  for  seven  days  the  waters  of  Egypt  his  retreat  or  change  of  base  to  James  River, 
were  turned  into  blood.  The  seventh  year  Lee  pursued,  and  on  the  39th  fbnght  the 
was  a  sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  follow-  two  battles  of  Peach  Orchard  and  Savage 
mg  seven  weeks  of  years  was  the  year  of  jubi-  Station    (qq.v.),   both   of    which   were  dnws 
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battles,  although  in  both  cases  the  Union  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which  was  closed  by  order 
troops  withdrew  from  the  field  to  continue  the  of  the  emperor.  The  persecuted  youths  imme- 
retreat,  that  they  had  successfully  covered.  On  diateiy  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which 
the  30th,  part  of  the  Union  army  and  nearly  all  they  were  accidentally  awakened  in  the  reign  of 
Lee's  anny  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Glendale  Theodosius  II.,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two 
(q.v.),  the  Union  army  holding  the  ground  until  centuries.  Pressed  with  hunger  after  their  long 
after  dark,  covering  the  passage  of  the  trains,  fast,  they  sent  one  of  their  number  to  the  city 
and  defeating  all  of  Lee's  persistent  efforts  to  to  purchase  bread.  He  was  astonbhed  to  see 
break  and  destroy  it  The  last  of  the  seven  days'  crosses  erected  all  over  the  city,  and  his  own 
battles  was  fought  at  Malvern  Hill  (q.v.)  I  July,  antiquated  dress  and  obsolete  language  con- 
resulting  in  a  bloody  repulse  for  Lee,  and  that  founded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  old 
night  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  withdrew  to  medal  in  payment  for  bread.  Suspected  of 
Harrison's  Landing  on  James  River.  "Gen.  having  found  a  secret  treasure,  he  was  carried 
Lee's  plans  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight,"  says  Gen.  before  the  judge,  to  whom  he  related  his  mirac- 
Longstreet,  *were  excellent,  but  were  pooriy  ulous  story.  The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  mag- 
executed."  In  an  official  report  Gen.  Lee  says :  islrates,  and  the  emperor  himself,  hastened  to  the 
'Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Federal  army  cave,  and  found  the  sleepers  still  bearing  the 
should  have  been  destroyed."  That  it  was  not  bloom  of  youth.  They  related  their  story  to  the 
destroyed  is  due  to  the  skill  of  McCIellan  in  multitude,  gave  them  their  benediction  and  ex- 
conducting  the  retreat,  but  more  to  the  fighting  pired, 

quality  of  his  subordinate  officers  and  their  men,  o_„„  «*.—       c„   o,^,.„„ 

The  L-nion  loss  (25  June  to  I  July)   was  1.734  ^""^  ^*^'      ^"   Pi*'*""- 

killed,  8,062   wounded,   and   6,053   captured  or  Seven-up,    a    game    of   cards,    sometimes 

missing.    The  Confederate  loss  was  3,478  killed,  called  'all  fours"  from  the  four  points   (high, 

16,261  wounded,  and  875  captured  or  missing,  low,  jack,  and  game)  that  are  at  stake. 
See  Peninsula  Campaign  of  186..  g^^  y^^^^.  y^^    ^^^  Auslro-Prnssian 

'^  ^-   '-*''^'*'«.  ^j.  jjf  jggg^  ^^jj,j|  gj.j.^  indirectly  out  »f  the 

SevcD  Gifta  01  fto  Holy  Ghost:    Wisdom,  long-continued  rivalry  of  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 

understanding,    counsel,    fortitude    knowledge,  trian  nations,  and  was  finally  precipitated  by  the 

piely  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.     They  are  enu-  Schleswig-Hol stein  controversy.     Prussia's  sup- 

merated  in  Isaiah  xi.  2,  as  rendered  in  the  Sep-  port  came  from  the  majority  of  Nortli  German 

tuagint,  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  their  versions ;  in  slates,  and  from  Italy,  while  the  South  German 

the   Douai   English   version   the   passage   reads:  states,    and    Nassau,    Frankfort,    Hanover,    etc. 

"The   Spirit   of   the   Lord   will   rest   upon   him ;  gave  their  assistance  to  Austria.     Under  Moltke 

the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  imderstanding,  the  spirit  the  Prussians  won  victories  in  rapid  succession, 

of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and   in  an  astonishingly  short  period  had   out- 

and  piety,   and   the   spirit  of  the   fear  of  the  fought  the  Austrians,  who  met  their  final  defeat 

Lord  will  fill  him."     With  this  the  Authorized  in  the  battle  of  Koniggrati  or  Sadowa,  3  July 

Version  agrees  sa\'e  that  after  "knowledge,"  this  after  only  about  seven  weeks  of  actual  fighting, 

only  follows  'and  of  the  tear  of  the  Lord' ;  and  The  negotiations  at  Nikolsburg,  26  July,  were 

the    Hebrew,    too,    has    nothing    answering    to  confirmed   by   the   Peace  of    Prague   and   other 

P'*ty-  acts  of   formal   settlement,  and   the   prestige  of 

Sevea-Hilled    City,    a    name    applied    to  Prussia,  greatly  increased,  was  made  dominant 

Rome.  in  the  Franco-German  war  which  soon  followed 

Seven  Hunter^  The.  See  Flannam  See  Atjstri*;  Germany;  Prussia. 
Islands.  Seven  Wise  Masters,  a  collection  of  tales 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The,  a  which  originated  in  ihe  East.  The  plot  conncct- 
treatise  on  architecture  by  John  Ruskin,  pub-  ing  the  tales  is  the  following:  A  king's  son, 
liBhed  in  1847.  In  this  book  architecture  is  re-  who  had  been  instructed  in  all  branches  of 
garded  as  the  revealing  medium,  or  lamp,  knowledge  by  seven  wise  masters,  finds  by  the 
through  which  flame  a  people's  passions,  and  s'^ily  of  'he  stars  that  he  is  in  danger  of  meet- 
whlch  embodies  their  life,  history,  and  religious  ">e  his  death  if  he  utters  a  word  witlim  seven 
faith,  in  temple,  palace,  and  home.  The  first  lamp  days.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  his 
is  "Sacrifice."  next  comes  the  'Lamp  of  Truth."  stepmother  urges  her  husband  to  put  hiB  son  to 
the  third  and  fourth  lamps  are  those  of  "Power"  death,  at  the  same  time  telling  hira  a  story  cal- 
and  'Beauty."  The  fifth  is  the  "Lamp  of  Life,"  culated  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  The  king  is  just 
and  the  last  two  lamps  are  those  of  "Memory*  "hout  to  act  on  this  advice  when  one  of  the 
and  «Obedience."  Ruskin  affirms  that  "the  archi-  seven  wise  masters  obtains  a  day's  respite  ftjr 
tecture  of  a  nation  is  great  only  when  it  is  uni-  'he  prince  by  telling  a  tale  the  moral  of  which 
versal  and  established  as  its  language,  and  when  counteracts  that  of  the  stepmother's.  On  each 
provinicial  differences  in  style  are  nothing  more  °i  'he  following  six  days  during  which  the 
than  so  many  dialects  *  prince's  danger  binds  him  to  silence,  the  step- 
Seven  Pines,  Battle  of.  See  Fair  Oaks,  mo*'^"  '^'"^*^  her  solicitations  to  'he  Idng  to 
Battle  of  '""'^  'h^  prince  put  to  death,  on  each  occasion 
_  '_  f.  ~  ..,  ,.  supporting  her  advice  by  a  fresh  story,  but  the 
Seven  Sagei.  See  Seven  Wise  Men.  effect  of  the  stepmother's  tales  is  always  couo- 
Seven  Sleepers,  a  Christian  legend  dating  teracted  by  another  told  by  one  of  the  seven  wise 
from  the  times  of  persecution  tmder  the  em-  masters,  until  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days 
pire.  According  to  the  story,  in  the  reign  of  enables  the  prince  to  reveal  the  designs  of  his 
Emperor  Decius,  when  the  Christians  were  per-  stepmother.  The  date  and  circumstances  of 
seculed,  it  is  said  that  seven  noble  youths  of  the  origin  of  this  collection  of  talcs  are  unknown. 
Ephesua  concealed  themselves  in  a  neighboring  The  plot  of  (he  work  is  in  fact  found  in  Bud- 
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dhist  literature,  not  as  3  fable  but  as  a  real  event,  and    few    German    states    (Brunswick.    Hewe- 

but  no  Indian  original  of  the  collection  of  tale?  Cassel,  and  Gotha,  besides,  of  course,  Hanover), 

has  been   discovered.     The   tales   were   without  In  order  to  be  again  beforehand  wilh  his  enemies, 

doubt  introduced  into  the  West  through  the  Cru-  Frederick   (April   175?)   marched  into  Bohemia, 

sades,  since  which  the  collection  has  been  trans-  and   on   the  6th   of   May   a   bloody   battle   was 

lated  into  almost  all  Western  languages.  fought  at  Prague,  in  which  the  Prussians  con- 

c.o».    wiu    M*n     nr    d^vrn    fiatrrn     nt  que  red,    but    lost    their    distinguished    general, 

G,.^.?r.h"~."S  Se'siSrSn^P-V.'  Schweiin.    The  „»«,,  p.n  of  .h.  v„,ui.h.d 

mcirat  ph,lo.ophei>  .nd  ,.B=;  mm*,  Scion  of  Ao.tn.n   "W   tht.v..  Us.lf    ,nto   the   «   of 

BiM   of    Pricne,   Chilon   of    Sp.rta.   Cl«ihi,l..  »"!  the  drfe.i  "•  F'eder.ck  by  the  Au«t.«n. 

of  Lindas,  .nd  Periander  of  (Srinth  i  they  all  "jJ"  D™.  •'  Ko"'",  "  the  fjllowmg  month, 

r  ^A  t^t.  L.    A.^  ,^A  F.On^  18  June,  depr  ved  the  former  of  all  his  advan- 

hved  between  fao  and  548  B.C  ^^^    '^^^  P^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^.^^   ^^^    ^i^^^    ^^ 

Seven  Wonders  of  me  World,  seven  mon-  Prague,   and  to  retreat  to  Saxony  and  Lusatia, 

uments     remarkable     for     their     splendor     or  Little  more   than   a   month   after,   26  July,   the 

magnitude.    They   are  the  pyramids   of   Egypt,  jjyj^  ^f  Cumberland,  commanding  the  German 

the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon    the  ^jij^j  ^f  Frederick,  was  defeated  at  Ilastenbeck 

temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  statue  of  the  ^   ^^^   Weser,   in    the    south   of   Hanover,    by 

Olympian    Jupiter    at   Athens,   the    Mauso  eum,  ^Y^^    ^^^^     numerous     army    of     the     French; 

the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  or  light-  thereupon    the    victors    made   preparations    for 

house  of  Alexandria.     This  group  of  the  seven  taking  up  winter  quarters  with  the  imperial  army 

wonders   origmaled   among   the    Greeks   in   the  ^  gaxony.     The  two  armies  had  already  united 

time  of  Alexander.  and  advanced  aa  far  as  the  Saale,  the  French 

Seven  Years'  War,  a  war  between  Prussia  under  the  command  of  the  incapable  Prince 
and  other  European  powers  (1756-63).  By  the  Soubise,  a  favorite  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompa- 
treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Bieslau  28  July  dour,  when  Frederick  marched  against  them, 
174a,  and  at  Dresden  25  Dec  1745,  Maria  Theresa  and  fought  at  Rossbach,  a  village  between 
of  Austria  ceded  to  King  Frederick  II.  six  prin-  Meiseburg  and  Weissenfels,  that  memorable 
cipalities  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  battle,  in  which  both  the  French  and  the  impe- 
Id  the  hope  of  recovering  them  she  concluded  an  rial  armies  were  defeated,  and  found  safety  only 
alliance  with  Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  in  a  hasty  flipht  5  November.  The  defeated 
brought  over  to  her  cause  the  king  of  Poland  armies  retired  mto  winter  quarters  at  a  distance, 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  III.,  and  at-  and  the  possession  of  Saxony  was  secured  to 
tempted  to  form  a  closer  union  with  France,  the  king.  Upon  this  Frederick  hurried  back  to 
Meanwhile  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  Great  Silesia,  which  was  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
Britain  and  France  relating  to  their  American  trians.  With  a  small  anny,  fatigued  with  a  long 
boundary,  and  it  broke  out  in  1755  into  open  march,  he  defeated  at  Leuthen  a  force  twice  as 
hostilities.  The  king  of  England  concluded  an  great,  under  Daun  s  December.  By  this  victory 
alliance  with  Prussia;  and  some  months  after  Frederick  recovered  Silesia,  and  he  was  now 
France  made  a  league  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  more  formidable  to  his  foes  than  ever;  for  not 
Ail  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian,  Austrian,  only  bad  he  been  victorious  himself,  but  while  he 
and  Saxon  courts  were  discovered  to  Frederick,  had  been  thus  occupied  in  the  south  and  west  his 
who  resolved  to  anticipate  his  enemies.  In  general  Lehwald  had  successfully  repelled  the 
August  1756,  he  invaded  Saxony,  occupied  the  Swedes  and  Russians  on  the  north  and  east 
capital,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  court,  The  third  campaign  was  opened  in  February 
Leipsic,  Wittenberg  and  Dresden ;  took  posses-  1758,  by  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswicl^  who 
sion  of  the  documents  necessary  to  justify  his  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  in  the 
conduct  which  he  found  in  the  archives  of  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  opposed 
cabinet  in  the  last  city,  and  invested  the  Saxon  the  French  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia, 
army  in  their  fortified  camp  at  Pirna.  Mean-  His  nephew,  the  hereditary  prince,  afterward 
while  Field-Marshal  Browne  advanced  from  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
Bohemia  with  an  army  to  liberate  Saxony;  bi)t  nand,  commanded  under  him.  Duke  Ferdinand 
Frederick  was  able  to  check  his  advance,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser,  expelled  the 
the  Saxons,  14,000  strong,  were  forced  to  sur-  French,  under  Clermont,  from  Lower  Saxony 
render  IsOctober.  Theinferiorofficcrsandcom-  and  Westphalia,  and  defeated  them  23  June  at 
mon  soldiers  were  compelled  to  enter  the  Prus-  Krefeld.  He  then  returned  over  the  Rhine  to 
sian  service;  but  they  soon  deserted,  making  Hesse,  where  Soubise  was  stationed  with  a 
their  escape  to  Poland,  where  the  Saxon  court  French  army,  and  whither  Clermont  followed 
resided  during  the  whole  war.  Such  was  the  him.  Ferdinand,  in  the  meanwhile  strengthened 
end  of  the  first  campaign,  and  the  Prussians  by  12.000  British  troops,  forced  the  two  hostile 
remained  through  the  winter  in  Saxony  and  bodies  to  retire  over  the  Main  and  the  Rhine, 
Silesia.  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony  was  where  they  went  into  winter  quarters.  Mean- 
pronoimced  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  while  the  Russians,  under  Bestucheff,  had  ad- 
Westphalia,  and  France,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  vanced  as  far  as  the  Oder;  and  subsequently  Fer- 
of  that  treaty  now  took  part  in  the  struggle,  mor,  who  superseded  Bestucheff,  occupied  east 
Sweden  and  Russia  adopted  a  similar  course.  Prussia,  and  then  moved  into  Brandenburg, 
In  the  diet  at  Ralisbon,  held  in  January  1757,  spreading  devastation  on  his  way.  At  this  junc- 
war  was  also  declared  on  the  part  of  the  empire  ture  Frederick  made  a  masterly  march  to  the 
against  Prussia.  Oder,  and  toward  the  end  of  August  engaged  the 

TI1U8  in  1757  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  Russians   at   Zomdorf,   in   the   north   of   Bran- 

and  the  German  empire  were  in  arms  against  denburg,  where  he  gained  a  sanguinary  victory, 

Frederick,  while  he  bad  no  ally  but  England  which  forced  th*  Russians  to  retreat  to  PoUsd. 
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SEVEN  YEARS'  WAS 

After  this  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  when  Prussian  Pom- 
Saxony,  where  his  brother  Prince  Henry  was  no  erania  was  destitute  of  troops,  invaded  that  eoun- 
longer  able  to  resist  the  Austrians.  He  encamped  try,  were  driven  by  Manteuffel  and  Platen  under 
at  Hochkirch,  but  here  he  was  surprised  by  Daun  the  cannon  of  Stralsund.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all 
in  the  night  of  14  October  and  suffered  a  total  his  mishaps,  Frederick's  fortunes  were  still  at  the 
defeat  He  nevertheless  succeeded  with  the  re-  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  ascendant 
mains  of  his  army  in  effecting  a  junction  with  The  campaign  of  1760  seemed  at  first  to  for- 
his  brother,  after  which  he  again  drove  the  bode  ill  success  to  Frederick.  While  he  himself 
enemy  out  of  Silesia  and  Saxony.  At  the  close  was  engaged  in  Saxony  the  brave  Gen.  Fouque 
of  the  campaign  the  king  saw  all  his  dominions  suffered  a  defeat  in  Silesia,  in  consequence  of 
except  Prussia  proper  free  from  the  enemy.  In  which  the  Austrians  occupied  the  whole  land- 
France  there  was  a  general  wish  for  peace;  Frederick  thereupon  gave  up  Saxony  in  ordei 
but  Lottis  XV.  and  his  mistress,  the  Marchioness  to  recover  Silesia.  With  30,000  Prussians  he- 
de  Pompadour,  were  bent  on  continuing  the  laarehed  into  that  prouinec,  and  intrenched  him- 
war.  A  new  alliance  was  therefore  concluded  self  at  Liegnitz.  Here  on  15  August  he  defeated 
with  Austria  30  Dec  1758.  Frederick,  however,  Laudon,  and  thereby  effected  his  purpose  of 
had  also  obtained  a  new  treaty  with  Great  recovering  Silesia,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
Britain,  which  promised  him  a  large  yearly  aub-  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  from  breaking  into 
sidy.  Yet  he  determined  in  the  coming  cam-  Brandenburg  and  laying  waste  his  hereditary 
paign  to  act  with  his  main  army  as  much  as  dominiotw.  Frederick  hastened  thither  to  cut 
possible  on  the  defensive  and  to  commit  aggrea-  off  the  enemy,  but  not  finding  them  there  he 
sive  movements  to  detached  corps.  returned  to  Saxony,  where  the  imperial  forces 
The  campaign  was  opened  in  March  1759,  were  stationed,  and  Daun  and  Lascy  bad  united. 
Prince  Henry  marching  into  Bohemia,  where  he  At  Torgau,  on  the  Elbe,  he  attacked  the  enemy 
dispersed  the  hostile  forces,  and  captured  immense  3  November  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  engage- 
quantities  of  military  stores.  He  then  entered  ment,  and  then  went  into  winter  qnarters  in 
Franconia,  and  put  the  inactive  imperial  forces  Saxony.  The  Russians  were  also  forced  to  raise 
to  flight  At  the  same  time  the  Prussian  general  the  siege  of  Colberg  and  to  retire  to  Poland. 
Dohna  drove  back  the  Swedes  once  more  to  The  allied  forces,  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
Stralsund,  and  managed  to  keep  the  Russians  defeated  the  French  31  July  at  Marburg;  but  the 
for  a  time  in  check.     But  when  the  Russians  latter  -remained  in  Hesse. 

pressed  forward  in  ever-increasing  nunbers  an-  In  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  11  Feb. 

der  Soltikoff,  Dohna   found  himself  obliged   to  1761    Ferdinand   attacked    the    French    in    their 

give  way.     Frederick  then  gave  his  command  quarters;  they  fled,  losing  many  of  their  fortifi- 

to  Gen.  Wedel,  who  received  orders  to  prevent  cations  and  magazines.    A  coijs  of  French  and 

the  junction  between  the  Russians  and  AustrianB  Saxon  troops  was  defeated  14  February  at  Lang- 

at  all  costs,  and  accordingly  on  23  July  attacked  ensalza;  but  the  allies  were  obliged  to  raise  the 

the  Russians  at  Kay,  near  Zullichau,  in  the  east  aiege  of  Ziegenhain,  Marburg,  and  Casse!  witit 

of  Brandenburg.    His  attack  was  UDSuccessful,  loss,  and  the  French  once  more  became  mas- 

and  the  Russians  after  their  victory  advanced  ters   of  all   Hesse,   and    had   an    unobstructed 

to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     Frederick  now  has-  passage   to   Hanover,     The   proposals   of  peace 

tened  in  person  to  his  electoral  dominions,  and  tiow  made  by  Britain  and    Prussia  were   not 

on  12  August  attacked  the  Russians  at  Kuners-  accepted,  and   Frederick   endeavored   to  protect 

dorf,  near  Frankfort,  and  had  already  defRted  Silesia  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who 

them  when  the  victory  was  snatched  from  him  had  united  in  August  at  Striegao.     He  and  his 

by  the  Austrians,  under  Laudon,  who  inflicted  allies,  however,  met  with  reverses  at  Schweid- 

on  him  a  defeat  such  as  he  had  never  sustained  nitz,  Oilbet^,  and  elsewhere,   and  despite  some 

before.     The  Russians  purchased  their  victory  successes  (as  at  Villingshausen)  Frederick  felt 

dearly,  and  they  made  no  use  of  it    Yet  Fred-  himself  in  a  desperate  condition.     But  at  the 

eriek  s  position  was  extremely  dangerous ;  indeed,  very  time  when  Frederick's  distress  was  greai- 

he  began  to  apprehend  an  unfortunate  issue. of  est,  Elizabeth,  the  empress  of  Russia,  died  s  Jan- 

the  war.    The  Russians  were  victorious  in  his  176a,  and  her  successor,  Peter  HI.,  concluded 

hereditary   states ;   Daun  was  in   Lusatia  with  with  him  5  May  the  Peace  of  Saint  Petersburg, 

a  lar^  army,  and  Saxony  was  overrun  by  the  Sweden  likewise  made  peace  with  Prussia,  and 

imperial   troops.     The   Austrians  and   Russians  the  Russian  emperor  Bent  a  body  of  troops  to 

wished  to  unite,  but  Prince  Henry  deprived  the  aid    the    Prussians.      But    the    emperor's    early 

former  of  their  magazines,  and  thus  obliged  them  death  broke  the  alliance  with  Frederick,  and  his 

to  retreat;  and  Frederick  anticipated  the  Rus-  successor,   Catharine   II.,   recalled   the   Russian 

sians  in  their  march  to   Silesia,  and   compelled  troops    from   the    Prussian   service.      Frederick, 

them  to  retire  to  Poland.   In  the  west  Frederick's  however,    was    delivered    from    one    dangerous 

allies  had  been  more  successful.    They  had,  in-  enemy,  and  had  gained  an   important  prcpon- 

deed,  been  able  to  effect  little  at  the  beginning  derance  of  strength  over  the  rest.    After  recov- 

of  the  campaign.    The  French  had  taken  Frank-  eriny  Schweidnitz  and  providing  for  the  defense 

fort-on-the-Main  by  surprise  during  the  winter,  of  Silesia,  he  marched  to  Saxony.    On  29  October 

and  the  plan  for  recovering  the  city  was  frus-  an  important  victory  was  gained  over  the  Aus- 

trated  by  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Bergen  13  trian  and  imperial  troops  at  Freiberg,  and  the 

April.    Butt  August  Ferdinand  gained  a  splendid  king  now  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Aus- 

victory  at  Minden  over  the  French  troops  under  trians;  but  it  related  only  to  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

Contades   and   Broglio.      On  the  same   day  the  Under  Duke  Ferdinand  and  the  hereditary  prince 

hereditary    Prince    of    Brunswick    likewise    de-  of  Brunswick  the  allies  commenced,  unsuccess- 

feated  the   French   at  Gohfeld,   and   they  were  fully,  the  campaign  of  1762  against  the  French; 

driven  over  the  Lahn  on  one  aide  and  over  the  but  the  latter  were  defeated  24  June  at  Wilhelms- 

Rhine  on  the  other.    The  Swedes  also,  who,  after  thai,  and  driven  from  their  fortilkd  camp  at 
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SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUST—  SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS 

Cus«L  Casset  itEdf  was  besieged,  and  i  Novem-         Seraidi  Dqr  AdventiBts.    This  denamiaa- 

ber  surrendered  to  the  allies.    Two  days  alter  tional  title  was  chosen  becaase  it  most  brieflj 

this  the  pTeiiminaries  of  peace  between  Britain  expresses   the  specially   distinctive   features  of 

and  France  were  signed,  and  the  peace  itself  was  their    faith — (o)    the   nearness   of   the    second 

confirmed  at  Paris  lo  Feb.  1763.    After  a  short  coming  of  Christ  to  this  world;  and   (6)  the 

negotiation   Frederick  concluded  a  peace  with  observance  of  the  Beventh  day  of  the  week  as 

Austria  and  Saxony  at  Htdiertsburg,  15  February  the  Sabbath.  _ 

by  which   each  power   received  again   all   the         An  Advealist  is  "one  who  beheves  m  the 

territories  it  had  possessed  before  the  war.    The  second  coming  of  Christ  to  establish  a  personal 

simultaneous    struggle    between    Great    Britain  reign   upon  earth,"    Though    there   have  been 

and  France  in  North  America  and  India  ended  such  believers  ever  since  the  announcement  by 

in  favor  of  the  former.    Consult:  Frederic  II.,  the  angels  in  the  moments  of  the  ascension  of 

'Histoirc  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans'    (1794-  our  Saviour  (Acts  i.  9,  lo),  the  Adventists  of 

l80i);   Lloyd,    'History  of   the    Seven   Years'  modem  times  had  their  rise  in  1833-44,  at  the 

War'   (1781-90);  Carlyle,  'History  of  Frederick  lime   of   that   world-wide   proclamalion   of   the 

the  Great' jRanke,  'Ursprnng  des  siebenjahrigen  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  which,  m  the 

Krieges'     (1871) ;    Parkman,    'Montcalm    and  United  States,  William  Miller   (q.v.),  of  Low 

Wolfe'     {iffi4).    See  Cawada;  Frederick  II.;  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  was  the  leader.    In  that  great 

Maria  Theresa;  Pitt,  William.  movement  all  these  believers  were  simply  Ad- 
ventists ;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  time  that 

Seventeen-year  Locust,  or   Cicada.    This  had  been   set  for  the  Lord  to  come  in   1S44, 

insect    {Cicada   septendecim)    is   black,   marked  many   of  them   adopted   the   observance   of  the 

■with  bright  orange  and  a  white  spot  on  the  head  seventh  day,  which  is  the  ^bbath  of  the  fourth 

just   behind   the   eyes.    There    are   four   glassy  commandment     And  thus  in   1844-S   originated 

wings,   and   the   eyes   are   red.    The   length    is  the  denomination  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
about    lYi    inches.     When    the    insect    emerges  Yet    tliis    was    not   an    arbitrary   choice    or 

from  the  ground  after  its  17  years'  burial  it  as-  assertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  took  that  step. 

cends  a  tree   trunk  or  other  convenient  object  It  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  what  seemM 

and  works  its  body  rapidly  backward  and  for-  to    them    providential    leading    and     Scripture 

ward,  breaking  the  pupal  skin,  from  which  the  connection.     The   basis   of   the   calculation   and 

winged    imago   emerges.    The   cicadas   pair  at  expectation  of  the  Adventists  in  all  the  world 

once.    They  then  congregate  on  the  branches  of  that  the  Lord  would  come  in  1844  was  the  state' 

the  trees  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bend  and  at  ment   in    the   prophecy  of  Daniel    (viii.    14)  ■ 

times  break  them  by  their  weight    The  woods  "Unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days 

and  orchards  resound  with  the  din  of  the  drums  then  shall  the  sanctuaiy  be  cleansed.*    By  the 

from  morning  to  night  clear  evidence  of  the  &:riptureB  throughout  on 

The  females  lay  the  e_^s  in  the  twigs  and  that  subject,   also  of  history  and  chronology, 

small  branches  of  trees.    They  repeatedly  thrust  Adventists  believe  that  the  period  thus  defined 

the  ovipositor  obliquely  into  the  bark  and  wood  in  the  prophecy  did  expire  in  the  autumn  of 

in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  at  the  same  time  1844.    There  was  no  mistake  in  the  calculation 

putting  in  motion  the  lateral  saws  whu:h  de-  of  the  period :  the  mistake  was  with  reference 

lach  little  splinters  of  wood  and  make  a  fibrous  to  the  event  that  was  lo  occur  at  the  end  of  the 

lid  over  the  whole.     In  each  fissure  made  by  period.    The  pnqihecy  did  not  say  *at  unto  two 

the  piercer  the  female  deposits  from  10  to  20  thousand  and  three  hundred  days  then  shall  the 

e^p  in  pairs.     It  takes  her  a  quarter  of  an  —Lord  come;  but  'then  shall  tht  simetuary  be 

hour  to  prepare  one  nest  and  fill  it  with  eggs,  cieamed.'    But  proceeding  upon   the  acw^ited 

and  she  usually  makes  between  15  to  20  fissures  view   that   the   earth   was   the  sanctuary,  and 

in  one  hmb.    She  lays  between  400  and  500  eggs  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  the  earth 

and  then  soon  dies.    Six  weeks  later  the  eggs  is  to  be  cleansed  by  fire  from  the  presence  of  the 

hatch.    The  young  when  it  hursts  the  shell  is  Lord,    they    concluded    that   the    cleansing    of 

grablike  in  form  and  has  six  legs,  the  first  pair  the  sanctuary  certainly  involved  the  coming  of 

of  which  are  large  and  claw-like,  and  the  mouth  the  Lord  in  all  His  glory.    However,  when  the 

is   provided   with   a   suctorial   proboscis.     After  time  had  passed  without  their  expectation  being 

being   hatched    the    young    deliberately    loosen  in  any  sense  fulfilled,  they  found  by  more  care- 

their  hold  on  the  limb  and  fall  to  the  earth,  ful  study  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  sanctuary 

They  instantly  dig  their  way  into  the  ground  that  was   to  be  cleansed   at   the   end   of   the 

where  they  seek  out  the  tender  roots  of  plants,  prophetic    period    was   not    by   any   means    the 

These  they  pierce  with  their  beaks  and  draw  earth;   but  was   "the  sanctuary   and   the  true 

out  the  vegetable  juices  which  constitute  their  tabernacle*  of  which  Christ  is  high  pnest  and 

sole  nourishment     They  remain  in  the  larval  minister;  which  is  »in  heaven*  where  He  is  at 

state  for  about  17  years,  when  they  are  full  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God;  and  of 

srown,  pass  into  the  pupal  stale,  in  which  they  which  the  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  set  up  by  God 

remain  but  a  few  days,  seek  the  surface  of  the  in  the  wilderness  'was  a  figure  for  the  time 

ground  and  transform.  ■  then  present.*     (Heb.  viii.   i;   ix.  2-13,  23,  24; 

When  a  brood  of  cicadas  is  expected,  no  young  Rev,  viii.  3,  4 ;  xi.  19 ;  xv,  S-)     This  study  and 

trees  should  be  set  out  for  a  year  or  two  prior,  discovery  led  them  unavoidably  to  the  consid- 

The    older   trees    are   frequently    able   by   their  eration    of    the    Ten    Commandments,     which, 

strength  to  live  through  the  attacks.    Extremely  'written  with  the  finger  of  God,"  were  deposited 

valuable  shrubs  and  trees  may  he  saved  by  being  in  "the  ark  of  His  testament*  in  the  most  holy 

completely  covered  with  mosquito  nattinu;,  thus  place  of  tht  sanctuary,  both  in  die  figure  and  in 

preventing  the  deposit  of  eggs.  (he  true.     (Ex.   xxxi.    18;    xxxii    15,   16.   10; 

For  a  record  of  broods,  see  Cicada;  and  for  Deut  x.  I-S;  Heb.  ix.  4;  Rev.  xi.  19.)    Find- 

the  musical  apparatus,  etc.,  see  Drthoptsba.  ing  that  the  fourth  commandment  fl^  the  law 
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of  God  distinctly  declaims  tHat  "the  seventh  day  and  people  the  claims,  the  blessings,'  and  die 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  com-  power,  the  light,  the  life,  the  victory,  and  the 
mands  that  this  day  shall  be  observed  holy  joy  that  are  revealed  in  the  great  three-fold 
unto  Him;  and  deeming  that,  as  subjects  of  the  message  of  God  as  written  in  Reve)»tion  xiv. 
Most  High,  it  became  them  to  obey  the  pre-  6-12,  Tliis,  in  the  very  tiature  of  the  case, 
cepts  of  His  law,  rather  than  to  inleTpret  them,  makes  them  first  of  all  a  missionary  people. 
they  came  to  believe  that  true  loyalty  required  Accordingly,  though  the  denomination  hai  its 
that  in  the  keeping  of  the  fourth  commandment  origin  in  New  England,  it  has  spread  through- 
they  should  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  out  the  whole  United  States  and  almost 
week,  or  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath;  and  not  the  the  whole  world:  there  being  at  the  end  of 
first  day,  or  Simday,  as  they  had  been  doing,  1903  a  mission,  a  church,  or  a  conference  in 
Further  than  this:  In  the  proclamation  that  every  State  and  Territory  of  tiie  United  States, 
they  had  made  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  and  in  every  particular  country  of  the  world 
words  of  the  two  messages  of  Revelation  xiv.  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  except  Venezuela, 
6-^ — "Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him,  for  the  Philippines,  Tibet,  Siam,  Anam,  and  the 
the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come';  and  *Baby-  Barhary  States.  The  principle  of  govern- 
Ion  is  fallen"  —  had  been  the  key  notes.  But  went  in  the  denomination  is  self-govern- 
now,  as  they  reviewed  their  position,  these  ment  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  power  of 
messages  appeared  as  the  first  two  in  a  direct  the  Spirit  of  God :  Christ  the  Head  of  every 
series  of  three  inseparably  connected;  the  third  man,  and  the  one  Master,  and  all  the  believers 
one  following  these  two,  and  then  all  together  brethren.  The  form  of  orgamsalioH  begins 
composing  a  great  threefold  message  which  is  with  the  individual  believers  in  a  community 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  uniting  in  fellowship  in  a  self-governing  church, 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  earth.  (Rev.  xiv.  From  this  it  extends  to  the  Conference,  com- 
6-16.)  And  in  the  words  of  the  third  angel  posed  of  the  Churches  in  a  State  or  Province; 
in  this  series  of  three  they  read  the  impressive  to  the  Union  Conference,  composed  of  the  Con- 
words,  "Here  are  they  that  keep  the  command-  ferences  in  a  district  or  country ;  and  to  the 
ments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.*  The  General  Conference.^  composed  of  the  Union 
first  two  of  these  messages  were  essentially  a  Conferences  and  mission  fields  of  the  world, 
part  of  their  experience  as  Advetitists.  To  The  Conference  in  session  is  composed  of  dele- 
them  that  experience  was  too  full  of  the  light  gates  from  the  Churches  within  the  limits  oi 
and  power  and  spirit  of  God  ever  to  he  ques-  such  Conference;  the  Union  Conference  in  ses- 
tioned.  From  that  basis  they  could  not  possibly  sion,  of  delegates  from  the  Conferences  within 
escape  the  third  angel's  message,  which  was  but  the  limits  of  such  Union  Conference;  and  tho 
omplemcnt  of  the  two  which  were  essen-  General  Conference  in  session  is  composed  ol 
of^th'  "                          -....,..,.-    ^  ,    ^     , 


tiaily  of^  their  experience.    In  the  study  of  the  the    General    Conference    executive    l^ >- 

sanctuary  and  priesthood  of  Christ  they  had  and  officers,  and  delegates  from  the  Union  Con- 
been  already  awakened  to  the  claims  of  the  ferences  and  mission  fields  of  the  world.  At 
Sabbath  of  Uie  fourth  commandment,  and  to  the  the  end  of  1903  there  were  in  the  world  16 
fact  that  they  were  not  keeping  that  command-  Union  Conferences,  82  Conferences,  40  mission 
ment.  And  now  when  their  already  awakened  fields,  2,120  churches,  and  77.S34  members; 
minds  found  the  third  angel's  message  calling  S9^^  of  these  members,  l,6lS  or  the  churches, 
"with  a  loud  voice*  every  nation  and  kindred  47  of  the  Conferences,  and  7  of  the  Union  Con- 
and  tongue  and  people  to  the  keeping  of  the  ferences  are  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
commandments  of  God,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  612  ordained  ministers,  324  licensed  ministers, 
Jesus,  this  was  the  plain  word  of  God.  in  the  and  662  missionary  licentiates.  The  income  for 
presence  of  which  they  could  not  hesitate,  the  year  1903,  devoted  directly  to  the  proclama- 
They,  therefore,  in  sincere  faith  planted  them-  tion  of  the  faith,  was  $684,030.54  from  tithes,  and 
selves  firmly  upon  the  word  of  God  in  the  keep-  $216,342.98  from  offerings  (MaL  iiL  8-10).  The 
ing  of  the  fourth  commandment  by  the  observ-  tithe  is  not  a  tax  levied,  but  the  scriptural 
ance  of  the  very  day  specified  in  the  command-  method  of  systematic  giving,  and  is  adopted  by 
ment  —  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  —  as  the  each  individual  upon  his  own  free  choice. 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord ;  and  thus,  in  the  keeping  The  one  all-comprehending  subject  of  the 
of  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  also  the  three-fold  message  that  has  called  out  the  Sev- 
faith  of  Jesus,  as  revealed  in  His  life  on  earth,  cnth  Day  Adycniists  as  a  distinct  denomination 
and  in  His  ministry  in  His  heavenly  priesthood  is  The  Everlasting  Gospel :  and  this  made  only 
and  sanctuary.  From  that  day  forward  the  the  more  impressive  by  the  declaration  that  "the 
legend  npon  the  banner  of  the  Seventh  Day  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come."  Tlicrefore  the 
Adventists  has  ever  been  "Here  are  they  that  faiih  of  the  Seventh  Day  Advenlist  is  thor- 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  oiighly  Protestant  and  strictly  evangelical, 
of  Jesus."  Also,  because  of  this  leading  and  T1iey  have  no  kind  of  specific  creed.  The  Bible, 
experience  after  1844.  'he  Sfi-cnth  Day  Ad-  just  as  the  Bible  is,  is  the  sole  standard;  and 
ventists  never  have  and  never  can  set  an^  time  tbe  denomination  holds  itself  free  to  advance 
Sar  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  ever  insist-  >n  the  increasing  light  and  truth  of  the  plain 
ing  that  "He  is  near,  even  at  the  doors.*  Word  of  God  unto  the  utmost  goal  of  the 
Thus  aro=e  the  denomination  of  Seventh  Day  Christian  faiih  — perfection  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Adventists.  And  because  of  this  leading  and.  (Prov.  iv.  18;  Heb.  vi.  i;  Eph.  iv.  7-15.) 
experience,  upon  this  re\-elation  of  the  Word  of  Tliis  Everlasting  Gospel  is  held  as  the  whole 
God  and  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  His  priest-  Gospel  for  the  whole  man  — body,  sou!,  and 
hood  in  the  true  sanctuary,  the  well -understood  spirit:  as  truly  for  the  body  as  for  the  soul  or 
and  solely-claimed  purpose  of  existence  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  written,  'I  wish  above  all  things 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  has  ever  been  to  make  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even 
known  (o  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  as   thy   soul    prospereth" ;    and   "Having   these 
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nromises,  deariy  beloved,  !et  ns  cleanse  ourselves  Engfland  the  Sabbath- keepers,  as  they  called 
from  all  filthjness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  themselves,  were  punished  with  much  severity, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.'  (3  John  and  the  writings  of  John  Traak,  Christopher 
;;  2  Cor,  vii.  1.^  Therefore  an  essential  Sands,  and  others  show  that  their  lot  was  not 
part  of  the  preachmg  of  this  Gospel  is  the  improved  by  the  change  in  the  national  creed, 
presentation  of  the  Christian  principles  of  Theophitus  Braboume  wrote  a  plea  in  behalf 
health  and  recovery  from  disease,  and  of  pure  of  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  about  1630,  which 
and  temperate  living.  Accordingly,  with  the  produced  such  an  effect  that  King  Charles  I. 
I'sually  understood  missionary  work  there  is  commanded  Bishop  Francis  White  to  reply  in 
inseparably  connected  medical  missionary  work,  defense  of  Sunday,  and  Bishop  White's  answer 
Thus  there  are  already  established  one  medical  was  published  in  1635.  When  Charles  II.  ob- 
missionary  college,  47  regularly  equipped  sani-  tained  the  English  crown  and  almost  unlimited 
tariums,  and  25  treatment  rooms,  and  the  num-  power  he  dealt  more  harshly  with  the  Sabba- 
ber  is  constantly  increasing.  These  are  in  19  tarians  than  his  father  had  and  there  is  reason 
countries  of  the  world;  the  Medical  Missionary  to  believe  that  ihe  charge  of  treason  on  which 
College  and  the  leading  and  largest  sanitarium  the  Rev.  John  James,  pastor  of  the  Sabba- 
in  the  world  are  in  Ihe  United  States.  And  tarian  Church  at  Mill  Yard,  Leman  Street,  Lon- 
under  the  preaching  of  this  Gospel  there  have  don,  was  cruelly  executed  in  1661,  was  trumped 
been  gathered,  of  all  races  and  many  nations,  up  to  punish  him  for  his  conscientious  opinions, 
and  from  all  conditions  of  lite  ?7,ooo  people  who  and  to  strike  terror  into  his  fellow-believers.  A 
eschew  stimulants  and  narcotics  of  every  kind,  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  still  flourishes  at 
including  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  impure  food  such  the  mme  spot.  Probably  this  act  of  monstrous 
as  swine's  flesh,  and  most  largely  flesh  foods  of  injustice  had  something  to  do  with  the  emi- 
all  kinds,  and  use  almost  exclusively  a  vege-  gration  of  Sabbatarians  to  the  United  States, 
tarian  diet.  Thus  by  the  total  rejection  of  and  the  establishment  of  a  congregation  at  New- 
every  kind  of  stimulant  and  narcotic,  of  Port,  R.  I.,  in  1671.  The  Sabbatarian  move- 
gross  and  impure  foods,  as  to  the  body;  nient,  while  it  has  never  made  great  progress, 
and  by  the  constant  and  unconditional  surren-  nas  advanced  steadily  and  slowly.  In  i8t8  the 
der  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  the  heart  and  General  Conference  adopted  the  title  of  Seventh 
soul ;  being  cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of  the  Day  Baptist,  instead  of  Sabbatarian.  At  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  the  believer  goes  on  p«r-  ^ose  of  1910  ihe  denomination  in  the  United 
fecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  prospering  States  included  6,239  communicants,  g6 
and  being  in  health  even  as  his  soul  prospers,  wmisters,  and  82  churches.  See  Sabba- 
seeking  to  be  sanctified  wholly,  body,  soul,  and  tarian, 

spirit,  and  so  to  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  «.„.-:_,„   ,-     ■    n  -      o  •  ,     .      . 

coming  of  the  Lord,     (i  Thess,  v.  23.)    It  is  ,  B^^^^T"  ^V''^^^  ""^  ^aint.  the  Apostle 

the  belief  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist*  that  ^^  ^°",'^a:b.  either  in  northern  Africa  or  south- 

the  trtie  faith  of  the  Gospel  calls  for  and  accom-  "  .J'^lj',;  °-  J^""  -P'-  ■*^'='"  the  death  of  Attila 

plishes  in  the  believer  a  mental  as  well  as  a  spir-  '^,  ^^  ^}^  ""J"'?.''^  journeyed  thro^h  the  ter- 

itual  and  physical  transformation  (Eph.  hr.  23),  "^f^u        1 1-    °=""^^'  Poaching  Christianity. 

and    that   this    requires    thai    the    education   of  tr    ^^  ^^           courage  and  good  works  gained 

Christians  shall  he  purely  Christian.    To  carry  ^'^^^  ^"^''^^f  "V"  ^^  ^°P-    ?"4  ^^^  """> 

* J   ,,..'_    _■ 'f  .r.    -             «...             '  converts.      Alter    hni   Aesth    his  K.-u1u  n'-,n    f-.,i.an 


•^iiristiiiiis  snail   ue  purely  i^nrisiian.      10  carry  _,         » /.       ■-     j     'is  ,':    ,     , ..— ..j 

forward  this  phase  of  their  work  they  have  15  ^°r^%"]-    ui      ■>,'*'  ^"^^^  his  body  was  taken 

colleges    and    academies    and    20    preparatory  ""y"  j'^ly  by  Luciiliis,  one  of  his  followers,  and 

schools  in  the  United  States,  England,  C^many,  "•'"<'■'»  fi"al  resting  place  on  a  small  island 

South     Airica,    Australia,     Brazil,     Argentine.  «apjes. 

Hawaii,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  these  Serem,  sev'ern,  jMeph,  English  artist:  b. 
schwls  there  arc  engaged  ab.^ut  170  teachers,  Hoxton  7  Dec.  1793;  d.  Rome,  Italy.  3  Aug 
and  more  than  1,800  students  in  the  collegiate  1879,  He  was  self-taught  and  won.  after  great 
aepadniCTits.  _  struggles,  the  Royal  Academy  historical  paint- 
In  the  proclamation  of  the  message,  the  ing  prize  in  1818.  Early  in  life  he  formed  a 
pubUshing  work  necessarily  holds  an  important  friendship  for  the  poet  Keats,  for  which  he  is 
place.  They  have  20  publishing  bouses,  only  7  chiefly  noted  ;  in  1820  accompanying  the  poet  to 
of  which  are  m  the  United  States,  the  other  ig  Italy,  and  caring  for  him  there  till  Keats'  death 
being  in  14  other  countries.  From  the.se  are  the  following  year.  He  painted  several  portraits 
issued  20  general  periodicals  in  English.  5  in  of  Keats.  In  1821  Severn  exhibited  "The  Death 
tierman,  4  m  Spanish,  3  in  French,  i  in  Dutch,  of  Alcibiade3>  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  won 
I  in  Finnish,  i  in  Japanese,  i  in  Portuguese,  i  a  travelhig  pension.  He  subsequently  served  as 
in  Icelandic,  and  i  in  the  Fijian;  and  other  British  and  as  Italian  consul  at  Rome  where 
publications  in  nearly  go  distinct  languages,  he  lived  until  his  death,  devoting  his  time  chief- 
See  Advintists.  ly  to  the  painting  of  miniatures.  He  wtxMe 
Alonzo  T.  Jones,  some,  but  his  literary  work  is  of  no  itnporlalu^e. 
President  Battle  Creek  College.  He  was  buried  near  his  poet-friend  His 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  a  body  of  Christians  ^"'> . ''Vwt.rqKn' ■  ^li^/'if-  '^°T"  ^" 
who  observe  the  seventh  day  -rf  the  week  as  «?/  '  ,  &^*"  1'",?  >S  .  '« "*"''  o"  *.* 
the  Sabbath,  Such  observance  is  very  ancient  |,lt"  of  Saint  ftiuls  Church  Rome,  Cmisult 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  PreviouT  to  X  ^^^^  ^'H'  F"^"^5hips,  and  I.cfiers  of  Jo- 
Reformation  Christians  who  observed  the  sev-  ^                   U»)2J. 

enth  day  as  the  Sabbath  were  called  •>Judai7ers,»  Severn,  England,  the  second  river  in  siie 

and  were  subjected  to  persecution  and  obloquy  and    most    important    in   the   country    rises   at 

on  the  charge  of  trying  to  draw  Christians  into  Nfaes  Hafren  in  Montgomery  County  'and  after 

Jewish  practices.     Dwrmg  the   Reformation  in  a  winding  course  of  about  300  miles,  falls  into 
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the  Bristol  Channel.     The  Vyrnwy  enters  the  westem  slope  of  the  Alleshanies,  and  been,  aexf 

Severn  on   the   Shropshire  borders,   the  Wye,  to  John  Robertson   (q.v.),  the  most  prominent 

below  Giepstow.  and  the  Lower  Avon  about  8  of  the  settlers.     Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

miles  below  Bristol.    At  Welshpool  the  Severn  Revolution,  he  drafted  a  memorial  to  me  legis- 

begins  to  be  navigable,  about  178  miles  above  its  lature  of  North  Carolina,  requesting  annexation 

mouth.     Near  Gloucester  it  branches,  farming  to  that  colony ;  and  as  a  result  all  of  the  pres- 

the  Isle  of  Alney.    It  is  a  great  tidal  river,  with  ent   Tennessee   was   made    a   county    of    North 

a  remarkable  eager  or  bore;  vessels  of  400  tons  Carolina    and    known    as    Washington    district. 

'Can    ascend    as     far    as     Worcester.      Below  He  served  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature  and 

Gloucester  navigation  is  impeded,  and  its  low  was    appointed    district    judge    at     Watauga, 

banks  at  this  point  cause  frequent  inundations.  Elected   colonel   of  the   trans- Alleghany   forces, 

A  railway  tunnel  ii'/i  miles)  passes  under  the  he  commanded  in  many  Indian  fights,  distin- 

estuary  near  the  Wye.  guishing  himself  at   Boyd's   Creek    (1779)    and 

Severo,  sa-v5'ro,  or  Nor*eaat  Cape.    See  King's  Mountain  (i;8o).    After  the  war.  North 

Chelvuskih  Cape.  Carolina  found  that  the  retention  of  the  large 

_  '        --  -      Ai         J         c.       *  section  now  known  as  Tennessee  would  entail 

SeTema,  se-ve  rus.  Alexander.    See  Alex-  obligations  for  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 

ANDES  Sevesus.  Federal  debt,  and  therefore  the  tract  was  made 

Sevenia,  Ludns  Septunius,  Roman  em-  over  to  the  central  government.  The  settlers 
peror;  b.  near  Leptis,  Magna,  Africa,  146  A.D. ;  then  determined  to  organize  an  independent 
d.  York,  Britain,  211  A.D.  After  the  murder  of  State  and  regularly  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Pertinax,  in  March  193,  he  was  proclaimed  em-  Union.  At  a  convention  held  23  Aug.  1784 
peror  by  his  troops  at  Carnuntum.  Thereupon  Sevier  was  elected  governor  of  the  new  Slate 
he  marched  to  Rome  to  crush  the  partisans  of  of  Franklin,  as  it  was  called.  North  Carolina 
Didius  Julianns,  who  had  meanwhile  purchased  now  recognized  its  mistake,  and  granted  Wa- 
the  imperial  purple  from  the  Praetorians.  On  tauga  a  superior  court,  besides  organizing  the 
his  approach  Julian  was  deserted  and  assassi-  militia  troops  into  a  brigade  with  Sevier  as 
nated  by  his  own  soldiers.  In  professing  that  he  brigadier.  But  Sevier  entered  office  as  gov- 
bad  assumed  the  purple  only  to  revenge  the  death  ernor  i  March  1785,  reorganized  the  military, 
of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Scverus  gained  many  established  a  superior  court,  and  concluded  trea- 
adherents,  and  was  enabled  to  banish  the  Prae-  ties  with  the  Cherokees.  In  1787  Governor  Cas- 
torians.  But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome,  wall  of  Nonii  Carolina  declared  the  Franklin 
Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at  the  head  government  a  revolt,  subdued  it  by  force  of 
of  a  powerful  army,  by  which  he  also  had  been  arms,  imprisoned  Sevier,  and  ceded  the  region 
called  to  the  purple.  Getting  rid  of  the  rivalry  of  to  the  Federal  government.  Sevier  was  after- 
Albinus  by  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  ward  made  brigadier-general  of  forces  in  the 
Cassar,  Severus  at  once  directed  his  arms  against  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  1790  elected  as 
this  eastern  competitor.  On  the  plains  of  Issus,  first  representative  of  Congress  from  the  Mis- 
Niger  was  totally  ruined  by  the  loss  of  20,000  sissippi  Valley,  and  in  1796  was  elected  governor 
men  (194).  After  devastating  some  territory  of  the  new  State  of  Tennessee,  serving  three 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  Severus  took  Byiantium,  successive  terms.  In  1803  he  was  re-elected,  and 
which  had  shut  her  gates  against  him,  but  only  again  served  three  terms  consecutively.  He 
after  a  protracted  siege  (196)  ;  and  he  then  re-  -was  chosen  to  Congress  in  181 1,  and  returned 
turned  to  Rome,  resolved  to  destroy  Albinus.  for  a  third  term.  Consult  Gilmore,  'Rear- 
He  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his  emis-  Guard  of  the  Revolution,'  and  'Life'  (1887). 
"""■  5°'    ™'°  ""'i    j"<"''.  f"S;v™l'.'"'„;.';  S™tr,    .    ..U    a,    ^    Mni.rd    Comty, 

"^J^u^ilr-'T-  ^°"™  T?  s  Knoi"s.,T„'.  t*'..?'wr.?j"'  r.?s: 

marched  mto  the  East  to  repel  an  mvasion  of  the        ■       /.~^  f„t    ^— ,;.r  Riu^r  rntira  it  nn 

Parthians;    made   himself  master   of    Seleucia,  lu  ,l*''T;j  T.  u,.  ^  Jn.«l^nt  n^^^        Thp 

Asia   and   entered   Alexandria.     A   rebellion   I 

northern  Britain  called  him  away  again  in  ac^  „ 

After  penetrating  to  the  far  north  of  Caledonia,  ?'«'  ""•"  """'P  w  ^1' J™^[«^Jl  ,n  mM« 

and  lo^ng  a  vait  number  of  men.  he  returned  \'^72  Sevier  1^>»  '^"^'^  miles  long  10  miles 

southward,  and  rebuilt  or  repaired  the  wall  of  ^Ij'*^'  ^l^  *'=*'  ^  *"^*''«  ""  °l„'^f  S.*^" 

Hadrian  across  the  island  frc^  the  Tyne  to  the  ?!'==■    F"^  7"  3°  years  the  w^ers  of  Sevier 

Solway  Firth.     The  jurist  Paprianus  flourished  R>ver   have    been    used    i°\'"'«^^°"l  !^"L^ 

during  his  reign  and  induced   improvements  in  »"«;=  f^^  ?«a"t'ty  "">«  '""'L°^^^ZIXl 

the  administration  of  justice.  f^at  during  the  summer  months  the J>ed  of  the 

(        «  ».  ..     r  ^       T.  ,     ,„  lake  IS  almost  dry,  and  the  salts  have  been  prc- 

l       SeveruB,  Wall  of.     See  H>dkian  s  Wau.  cjpitated  so  as  to  form  a  crust  over  the  lake  bot- 

Sevier,  sever',  John,  American  pioneer:  b.  torn.  Thiscrust  is  composed  of  abont  three  fourths 

Rockingham  County,  Va.,  S3  Sept.  1745;  d.  near  sodium  chloride,  and  the  other  fourth  is  nearly 

Fort  Decatur,  Georgia,  24  Sept.  1815.     Having  all   magnesium   sulphate  and   sodium  sulphate. 

founded  the  town  of  Newmarket,  Shenandoah  The  crust  is  estimated  to  be  of  about  1,500,000,- 

County,  Va.,  and  there  become  a  celebrated  In-  000  tons.     The  only  animal  life  found  in  the 

dian  filter,  he  served  as  captain  in  the  Virginia  lake  arc  Artemia,  a  species  of  brown  shrimp 

line   during   Lord    Dunmore's   War    (1774;    see  and  the  larvte  of  some  insects.     Fishes  entering 

Colonial   Wars   in    America).     He   had   re-  the  lake  from  the  river  are  poiaoned  by  the 

moved   in   1773  to  the   Watauga   colony  on  the  strong  brine. 
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Sivi^n^  Uarie  de  Rabutin-Chaiital,  mi-re  taunded    by    the    shafts    of    loo    antique    col- 

dc  ra-bu-tin  sban-lal  sa-ven-ya,  Mahquise  de,  umns.  The  east  and  north  poftals  contain 
French  writer;  b.  Paris,  France,  5  Feb.  1626;  d.  respectively  some  fine  sculpture  and  bronze 
Grignan,  Drome,  France,  17  April  1696.  She  doorways.  The  immense  clustered  pillars,  the 
was  the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Qiantal,  was  left  magnificent  stained  glass  by  Flemish  artists,  and 
an  orphan  in  1633,  and  brought  up  by  her  ma-  the  Giralda  (q.v.)  or  Bell  Tower  (the  finest  in 
temal  grandparents,  and  by  her  unde,  the  Abbe  Europe)  are  interesting  features.  North  of  the 
of  Livry.  She  was  married  in  1644  to  the  Mar-  cathedral  is  the  Fatro  de  los  Naranjos,  with  the 
quis  Henri  de  Sevigne,  who  was  killed  in  a  library  of  Columbus  —  containing  some  valuable 
duel  in  1651,  leaving  her  the  mother  of  a  son  works  and  manuscripts  —  and  the  original 
and  a  daughter.  Though  gifted  with  wealth,  Moorish  fountain.  The  Alcazar  is  the  chief 
beauiy,  talent,  and  high  social  position,  she  made  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Seville,  and 
no  second  marriage,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  only  second  to  the  Alhambra  in  beauty  and  in- 
education  of  her  children,  and  to  reading,  mean-  terest.  It  was  founded  in  n8l,  was  the  Arabian 
while  moving  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mem-  royal  palace,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  and 
bers  of  the  literary  circle  of  the  Hotel  Ram-  towers.  lis  most  conspicuous  features  are:  the 
bouillet.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  facade,  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  and  the  patro 
daughter,  who  was  married  in  1669  to  the  Comte  de  las  muhecas.  In  the  rear  are  beautiful  (jar- 
de  Grignan,  and  shortly  afterward  accompanied  dens.  The  Exchange  contains  many  historical 
him  to  Provence,  where  he  had  been  appointed  documents.  The  Ayuntamiento  or  city  hall  is  a 
lieutenant-governor.  This  separation  resulted  fine  specimen^of  the  Renaissance,  between  the 
in  the  voluminous  correspondence,  which,  whiJe  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  and  the  Plaza  de  San 
not  intended  for  publicatbn,  has  since  been  Fernando.  Adjoining  is  the  Audiencia  or  Court 
given  to  the  world,  and  has  made  the  writer  of  Justice.  The  other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
famous,  the  letters  being  models  of  literary  style  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  (15th  century),  with  a  fine 
and  of  great  historical  value.  They  cover  a  colonnade  and  courtyard  and  the  Casa  de  las 
period  of  only  about  seven  years,  as  after  1687  Dueiias,  with  numerous  courtyards  and  nine 
Madame  de  Sevigne  was  rarely  separated  from  fountains.  The  remarkable  churches  include 
her  daughter,  who  died  in  1694.  The  corre-  Omnium  Sanctorum,  San  Marcos,  Santa  Maria 
spondence  abounds  in  delightful  gossip,  witty  la  Blanca  (an  ancient  S}magogue),  and  Lq 
anecdote,  clever  remarks  on  men  and  topics  of  Caribad  (the  latter  containing  several  ehef 
the  day,  and  graceful  delineation  of  the  pleasures  d'intvrcs  by  Murillo  and  t^  Valde'fl  Leal, 
and  gaieties  of  Parisiansociety.  They  mirror.  Many  of  the  churches,  in  themselves  uninterest- 
the  life  of  the  woman  "who  was  in  turn  the  jng,  contain  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
noted  beauty  of  the  court,  the  brilliant  wit  of  ihg.  The  museum  contains  works  of  art  of  ines- 
the  Hatel  Rambouillet,  the  religions  deyotte,  the  timable  value,  representing  the  School  of  SeviHe 
woman  of  business,  endeavoring  to  make  her  _(i6th  and  17th  centuries).  Other  notable  build- 
income  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it  by  her  '"S^  include  the  University  (1254)  (1567),  for- 
exlravagant  son,  the  appreciative  student  of  iMerly  a  convent;  the  archbishop's  palace;  the 
Virgil,  Montaigne,  Moli^re,  Pascal,  Amauld,  royal  cigar  factory,  "Fabrica  de  Tahaeos,"  an 
Quintilian,  Tacitus,  and  Corneille,  and  always  enormous  andpalatialbuildiny,  with  many  courts, 
the  devoted  mother,  deploring  the  enforced  sep-  fountains,  and  tropical  plants;  the  palace  of  San 
aration  from  her  daughter.  They  fill  14  large  Telmo  and  the  picture  gallery.  The  chief 
volumes,  and  were  first  published  in  1726.  Sue-  squares  not  mentioned  are  the  Plaza  Nueva.  the 
cessive  editions  have  appeared  at  intervals,  the  P'"^*  °^'  Duque,  the  large  bult-ring,  which 
best  being  that  of  Monmerqu^  in  the  'Grands  V^^*  "exj  to  that  at  Madrid,  and  the  Quema- 
Ecrivains'  series  (14  vols.,  i86a-6).  completed  dero,  the  former  scene  of  the  ^itfoj^io-f^.  Las 
by  the  'Lellres  Ineditcs  of  Capmas*  (2  vols.,  De'rcias  is  a  charming  promenade  along  the 
■  1872).  Consult:  Walckenaer,  <Memoirea  touch-  "^^  '^,"«-  ""^  suburb  of  Tnana  is  inhibited 
ant  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Madame  de  Se-  '^  gypsies  and  the  poorer  class.  The  Guadal- 
viBne>  (1843);  Combea,  'Madame  de  SevJEO^  1""^r  '?  »  "^=''  V"^".'  ="<•  Myigable  for  large 
historienne>  (1885);  Saporta,  'U  famille  de  >""se'S  into  the  city  itself.  Seville  has  always 
Madame  de  Sivigni  en  province>  (1889).  |>e«ian  important  commercial  port.  The  exports 
include  lead,  quicksilver,  iron  ore,  ohves, 
Seville,  sevTIl  or  sS-vIl',  or  Scvllla,  sa-vfl'-  oranges,  cork,  and  copper  pyrites;  the  imports: 
ya,  Spain,  (i)  capital  of  the  province  of  the  timber,  drugs,  chemicals,  coal,  coke,  machinery, 
same  name,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadal-  petroleum,  and  coffee.  The  principal  manufac- 
quivir,  62  miles  northeast  of  Cadiz.  The  prinei-  tures  are ;  tobacco,  porcelain,  iiardware,  soap, 
pal  buildings  are  grouped  around  or  near  the  leather  goods,  chocolate,  corks,  etc.  The  Pick- 
Plaza  del  Triunfo.  The  great  Gothic  cathe-  man  tile  factory  at  Cartuja  is  an  old  and  noted 
dral,  which  ranks  next  to  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  porcelain  manufactory.  A  railway  connects  the 
was  built  (1401-1519)  Ml  the  site  of  a  Moorish  city  with  Cadiz  and  Cordova,  and  an  iron  bridge 
mosque,  and  comprises  a  profusion  of  works  of  and  two  other  bridges  {one  belonging  to  the 
art  and  historical  treasure,  paintings  by  Mu-  railway)  connect  it  with  Triana  (where  typical 
nllo,  De  Vargas,  etc.,  giU  and  colored  wood  peasant  games  and  costumes  are  seen).  Seville 
carvings  by  Dancart  (1482),  fine  sculptures  and  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phraiicisiis,  from 
superb  metal  work,  costly  and  curious  statues  whom  it  passed  in  turn  to  Romans,  Vandals, 
and  reliquaries,  a  large  organ,  and  above  all  the  Visigoths,  Arabs,  and  was  finally  taken  by  Fer- 
delicate  Moorish  stone  and  marble  tracery  which  dinand  of  Castile  (1248),  300/wo  Moors  volun- 
decorates  the  interior.  In  the  na\'e  are  the  tariiy  seeking  exile.  It  suffered  many  revolu- 
tombs  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and  of  Ferdinand,  the  tions  prior  to  this  period,  and  later  was 
son  of  Columbus.  The  approach  is  made  by  a  depopulated  by  a  yellow  fever  scourge.  Under 
iijgli  flight  of  steps,  and  the  cathedral  is  sur-  Soult  (1810)  the  French  robbed  the  citj^of  her 
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rkbes.    The  discovery  of  America  gave  the  town  Sewall,  Jotutban  Hitchell,  Amertcaa  poet: 

considerable  commercial  importaoce  as  the  seat  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1748;  d.   Portsmouth,  }i.  H., 

of   American    trade.     It    is    the   birthplace   of  39  March  1808.    He  studied  at  Harvard,  was  for 

Velasquez  Murillo,  and  other  celebrities.     Pop.  a  time  in  trade,  but  took  up  the  law,  practised  in 

about  160,600.  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  and  became  register  of 

(2)  The  province  has  an  area  of  5,248  square  probate  there  in  1774.  His  songs  and  verses  ap- 
miles,  and  forms  a  part  of  Andalusia.  The  peared  widely  in  American  newspapers  in  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Morina  rise  at  the  north  Revolutionary  time,  'War  and  Washington'  be- 
to  a  high  elevation ;  south,  the  surface  is  low  ing  among  those  familiar  to  the  army.  Probably 
and  fertile.  The  Guadalquivir  is  the  principal  a  good  share  ot  his  poetry  was,  like  *On  Inde- 
river,  and  its  affluents  are  the  Genii,  the  Guadira,  pendencc,'  of  the  ''pompous,  rhetorical,  and  truly 
and  the  Guadalimar.  The  province  is  exceed-  ligneous  variety.'  But  he  wrote  for  a  perform- 
ingly  fertile  and  produces  all  cereals  and  vege-  ance  of  Addison's  'Cato'  at  Portsmouth  {1788), 
tables.  The  exports  include  tobacco,  leather,  pa-  an  epilogue,  the  concluding  two  lines  of  which 
per,  chocolate,  siUc  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  are  frequently  quoted: 
soap,  and  pottery.    The  chief  European  domes-  _ 

tic  .nin,  J.  .«  .bmdM,  md  in  th.  higher  dis-  K.'E'XEt.'uSiS^'S.n.lS™.  - 

tricts  occur  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and 

salt   mines,  besides  chalk  and  marble.     Trade  Sewall  was  a  Federalist,  and  a  'wit*  of  the 

has  developed  rapidly  by  the  building  of  rail-  time.     A  volume   of   his    'Poems'    containing 

ways  m  recent  times.    Four  senators  and  twelve  paraphrases    of    Osaian    and    of    Washington's 

deputies  represent  the  provmee  m  the  Cortes,  iparewell  Address'  appeared  in  1801. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sevilla   (q.v.),  Carmona,  _       „    „      .„_,  . ,    .        .  ,      , 

Constanlina,  Ecija,  Lebrija,  Marchena,  Moron  ^    aew«ll,M»y  Wright,  American  educator: 

de  la  Frontera,  Osuna,  and  Utrera.    Pop.    about  b.   Milwaukee,   Wis.,  27   May  1844.  ,  She  was 

«70  000  graduated   from  the    Northwestern  University, 

Hi  '         ,       t-  •    .t     J        .        ^    c  Watertown,  Wis.,  in  1866,  and  was  married  to 

_  -S*""'.  '^"'  P;f="'^«!  '"  f.'"^  department  of  Theodore  Lovett  SewallTd.  1895)  in  1880.    She 

SeiM-et-Oisc,  on  the  Seine,  lies  about  10  miles  has  been  prominently  connected  with  various 

wuthwcst  of  Pans,  and  an  equal  distance  from  „om,„  suffrage  associations,  has  lectured  tx- 

Versailles      Its  celebrated   porcelain   manufac-  tensively  on  vroman's  suffrage,  and  has  served 

tor^  founded  at  Vincennes  in  1 745  and  removed  ^^  ^^1      ^^  ^^  numerous  coJgl-esses  in  connec- 

^^i*^";*'  'SJ^^  *^  ^"'AT'^^K  ]^u-t^^-  tion  wi'li  that  movement.    She  was  a  commis- 

1760.    In  1876  the  old  and  dilapidated  buiidings  sj^ner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and  was 

were  replaced  by  a  new  sUucture,  erected  in  commissioned   by    President    McKinley   to   the 

the  park  of  Samt  Cloud.,  The  Porcelain  Museum  Congresses  held  in  Paris  in  that  year.    She  is 

contains  numerous  articles   of   china   collected  principal  of  the  Girls'  Classical  School  founded 

from  all  over  the  world,  which  reprcKnt  every  «■„  Indianapolis  by  her  husband,  and  has  pob- 

^  '''.'' Kr'u!:!  ^  t*^*^'?^  School  of  Mosaics  ,igh«l  various  articles  on  literary  and  refcnn 

was  estabiwhed  here  m  .1875.    Besides  the  cele-  subjects,    besides    'Historical    Resume    of    the 

brated  Sevres  vases,  painted  glass  and  mosaics  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women.' 
are  made.    In  the  artistic  pottery  the  paU-iur-  _       „     *        ...  t    ,,■  ,_ 

f6le  (or  layers)   method  is  used  —  original  to  Sew«]l,  Swnuel,  American  jurist;  b.  Bish- 

this  manufactory.     The  general  effect  is  that  opstoke,  Hampshire,  England,  26  March  165a: 

of  a  cameo,  though  possessing  greater  delicacy  <>■  Boston,  Mass.,  1  Jan    173a    He  was  gradu- 

and     rich     coloring.     (See  Ceramics;    Pobcc-  ated  from  Harvard  in  1671,  was  ordained  to  the 

1.AIN.)  Sevres  has  other  manufactures  of  shawls,  ministry,  but  was  "diverted  into  a  prosperous 

cordage,   leather,  and  chemkals.     It  was   occu-  an<l   oentgn   secular  career,*   started  a  pnnting- 

pied  by  the  German  troops  in  1870,  bombarded  P«»»  at  Boston,  and  entered  public  life  as  a 

by  the  French  a  few  weeks  later,  and  attacked  member  of  the  board  of  assistants.     In  169a  he 

by  the  troops  of  the  Commune  in  1871.    Pop.  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  and  judge 

about  10,00a  "'  ™e  probate  court,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 

Siimt  Poreelain.    See  Porcelain.  J'""?'*  '«  the  sentence  of  condonation  against 

a  c      c  c  Witches  at  the  time  of   the  historic  delusion. 

.1,        "^^       V.   ^""*"^  ^'"''^''*^^*"'°'  When  he  had  realized  his  error  he  made  in  1697 

Wastes,  Citv,  Disposal  of;  Garbage.  ^  p^yj^  confession  in  church,  and  afterward 

SewalL    siJ'al.    Prank.    American    Sweden-  spent  therefor  one  day  annually  in  fasting  and 

borgian   clergyman:    b.    Bath,    Maine,   24   Sept.  prayer.    He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 

1837.    He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin,  in  1858,  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  1718  until  his 

studied  at  the  universities  of  Tiibingen  and  Ber-  retirement  in   1728  was  its  chief  justice.     He 

lin,  and  afterward  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  was  possibly  the  first  in  America  to  attack  negro 

Ohio.    He  was  president  of  Urbana  University,  slavery,  publishing  on  the  subject  'The  Selling 

Ohio,  for  16  years,  was  engaged  as  a  pastor  in  of  Joseph'    (1700),  a  three-page  tract  of  much 

Glasgow,    Scotland,    for  some  time,  and   since  eloquence.    But  he  is  best  known  for  his  diary, 

1890  has  been  engaged  at  Washington,  D.  C.  a  garrulous  detail  of  every  sort   of   minutiz. 

He  has  written  many  books  of  a  denominational  comparable  in  this  sort  to  Pepys  or  Evelyn,  and 

and  religious  character,  and  has  translated  with  extending  from  1674  to  1729.     It  naturally  af- 

much  success  from  French  and  Italian  poetry,  fords  a  most  valuable  source  for  the  political 

His  works  include:    *The  Christian   Hymnal'  and  social  history  of  the  colony.    In  fact,  "we 

(1867);    'Moody    Mike'     frS6g)  ;    'The    New  have  (Chamberlain)  no  other  book  like  it."    Ty- 

Metaphysics*    (1888)  ;  translationSj    'Poems  of  ler  calls  Sewall  "great  by  almost  every  measure 

Gosue  Carducci'    (1892);  and  'Sonnets  of  J.  of  greatness.'    The  diary  was  printed  in  Volume 

M.    de    Heredia'     (1900)  ;    'Swedenborg    and  V.  of  the  fifth  series  of  the  'Collections'  of  the 

Modem  Idealism'  (1902)  ;  etc.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  ^ 
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